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VENETIAN  EMBASSIES,  ETC. 
From  the  Foreign  Qoarteily  Review. 

Relations  des  AnUfossadeurs  Venetiens  sur  les 
of  aires  de  France  au  Seizieme  Siecle,  (Cor- 
re^MXidence  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors 
on  the  Affairs  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century, )  recudUies  et  traduites  par  Tom- 
MASBO.     2  vdfl.  4to.     Paris. 

When  Monsieor  Gaizot  was  Minister  of 
Pablic  Instruction,  the  idea  and  the  proposi- 
tion beinff  his  own,  the  sum  of  150,000  francs 
was  voted  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  documents  relating  to  French  history.  A 
similar  payment  has  since  been  made  yearly  : 
the  ministry  disposing  of  the  funds  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  fifly 
members  of  the  several  academies,  them- 
selves named  by  royal  '  ordonnance,'  and 
with  power  to  examine  and  decide  on  the 
works  proposed  for  their  approval.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  volumes  which  have  yet 
appeared,  are  these  containing  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Venetian  ambassadors. 

The  editor  is  the  Signer  Tommaseo ;  him- 
self author  of  the  translation  which  accom- 
panies the  text,  and  of  a  French  and  Italian 
preface,  ably  written.  Obliged  to  make  se- 
lection from  a  large  mass  of  material,  he  has 
consigned  into  untranslated  notes,  in  com- 
pany with  long  geographical  descriptions, 
amusing  only  as  they  show  the  ignorance  of 
those  addressed,  other  details  perhaps  thopght 
beneath  the  attention  of  an  historian.  Think- 
ing better  of  them,  we  have  been  at  the  trou- 
ble to  make  some  translations  for  our  read- 

1 


ers.  Their  very  minuteness  pdnts,  much 
better  than  dignified  dissertation,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people  and  the  manners  of  a  time. 
We  may  mention,  before  we  proceed  further, 
that  the  correspondence  occupies  a  part  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  that  of  his  son,  Hen- 
ry II. ;  and,  passing  over  the  brief  rule  of  his 
grandson  Francis,  a  portion  of  those  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.  Always  held  to 
be  of  great  importance,  they  were  copied,  and 
some  few  printed.  Navagero,  Suriano,  and 
Tiepolo,  were  thus  published  before,  but  in- 
correctly and  imperfectly. 

Venice  was  placed  high  enough  to  see 
well.  Her  envoys,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
religious  intolerance  and  national  prejudice, 
had  commonly  judged  with  fairness  both 
France  and  the  passing  events  of  her  history. 
Themselves  actors  in  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  those  events,  in  company  with 
them  we  push  aside  the  gilded  panels,  and 
pass  behind  the  scenes.  We  discover  the 
small  machinery  which  wrought  great  effects, 
and  can  sound  every  depth  and  shallow  of 
that  selfish  and  narrow  ambition  which  ruled 
the  life  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  laid  her 
crowned  sons  bound  before  her,  her  earliest 
victims. 

The  first  of  these  ambassadors,  Navagero, 
presents  us  only  with  the  notes  of  his  journey 
through  Spain  and  France.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marino  Giustiniano,  the  date  of 
whose  mission  is  1535.  These  early  French 
times  have  been  recently  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  this  review,  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  abstain  from  detailed  histori- 
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JMid  can  sound  every  cleptn  and  snaiiow  oi 
that  selfish  and  narrow  ambition  which  ruled 
the  life  of  (.■alherine  of  Medicis,  and  laid  her 
crowned  sons  bound  before  her,  her  earliest 
victims. 

The  first  of  these  ambassadors,  Navagero, 
|)resents  u^oidy  with  the  notes  of  his  journey 
ihronirh  Spain  and  Trance.  lie  was  fmc- 
eeeded  by  Marino  Giustiniano,  the  date  of 
whos(»  mission  is  I.'SlVi.  These  early  French 
times  have  been  recently  the  .^ubjecl  of  an 
article  in  this  r(!view,  and  on  the  present  oc- 
ca.sion  we  shall  abstain  from  detailed  histori- 
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From  the  Foreign  Qaarterly  Reriew. 

Relations  des  Ambassadeurs  Venetiens  sur  les 
afaires  de  France  au  Seizieme  Siech,  (Cor- 
respondence of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors 
00  the  Affairs  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,)  recueiUies  et  traduites  par  Tom- 
IIA8EO.    2  Tob.  4to.    Paris. 

When  Monsieur  Guizot  was  Minister  of 
Pubhc  Instruction,  the  idea  and  the  proposi- 
tion beinff  his  own,  the  sum  of  150,000  francs 
vas  Toted  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  documents  relating  to  French  history.  A 
Hmilar  payment  has  since  been  made  yearly : 
the  ministry  disposing  of  the  funds  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  fifly 
members  of  the  several  academies,  them- 
selves named  by  royal  '  ordonnance,'  and 
vith  power  to  examine  and  decide  on  the 
vorks  proposed  for  their  approval.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  volumes  which  have  yet 
appeared,  are  these  containing  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Venetian  ambassadors. 

The  editor  is  the  Signer  Tommaseo ;  him- 
self author  of  the  translation  which  accom- 
panies the  text,  and  of  a  French  and  Italian 
preface,  ably  written.  Obliged  to  make  se- 
lection from  a  large  mass  of  material,  he  has 
consigned  into  untranslated  notes,  in  com- 
pany with  long  geographical  descriptions, 
amusing  only  as  they  show  the  ignorance  of 
those  addressed,  other  details  perhaps  thought 
beneath  the  attention  of  an  historian.  Think- 
ing better  of  them,  we  have  been  at  the  trou- 
ble to  make  some  translations  for  our  read- 


ers. Their  very  minuteness  paints,  much 
better  than  dignified  dissertation,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people  and  the  manners  of  a  time. 
We  may  mention,  before  we  proceed  further, 
that  the  correspondence  occupies  a  part  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  that  of  his  son,  Hen- 
ry II. ;  and,  passing  over  the  brief  rule  of  his 
grandson  Francis,  a  portion  of  those  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  Always  held  to 
be  of  great  importance,  they  were  copied,  and 
some  few  printed.  Navagero,  Suriano,  and 
Tiepolo,  were  thus  published  before,  but  in- 
correctly and  imperfectly. 

Venice  was  placed  high  enough  to  see 
well.  Her  envoys,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
religious  intolerance  and  national  prejudice, 
had  commonly  judged  with  fairness  both 
France  and  the  passing  events  of  her  history, 
Themselves  actors  in  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  those  events,  in  company  with 
them  we  push  aside  the  gilded  panels,  and 
pass  behind  the  scenes.  We  discover  the 
small  machinery  which  wrought  great  effects, 
and  can  sound  every  depth  and  shallow  of 
that  selfish  and  narrow  ambition  which  ruled 
the  life  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  laid  her 
crowned  sons  bound  before  her,  her  earliest 
victims. 

The  first  of  these  ambassadors,  Navagero, 
presents  us  only  with  the  notes  of  his  journey 
through  Spain  and  France.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marino  Giustiniano,  the  date  of 
whose  mission  is  1535.  These  early  French 
times  have  been  recently  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  this  review,  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  abstain  from  detailed  histori* 
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oal  explanatioas.  Our  sole  object  is  to  pre- 
sent from  an  important  work,  very  ponder- 
ous and  not  very  accessible,  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts of  striking  interest  in  themselves,  and 
imbodying  much  curious  portraiture  of  per- 
sons and  of  manners.  The  reader  not  gene- 
rally acquainted  with  the  times,  will  find  a 
sufficient  guide  to  them  in  any  common 
French  history  at  hand  :  the  reader  already 
Tersed  in  them,  will  thank  us  for  a  most  re- 
markable addition  to  his  historical  store. 

AccordingioMarinoGiusliniano'sestimate, 
the  riches  of  Paris  did  not  in  this  early  half 
of  the  sixteeenth  century,  equal  those  of  Ven- 
ice. The  population  was  not  so  large,  though 
more  was  seen  of  it :  since  men,  women, 
and  children,  masters  and  servants,  were  al- 
ways at  their  doors  or  in  tlie  streets.  The 
circumference  of  the  town  was  not  greater, 
for  it  was  easy  to  walk  slowly  round  it  in 
three  hours.  The  parliament  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  counsellors  divided 
in  various  classes,  judged  definitively  such  as 
appealed  to  its  verdict  from  those  of  the  pro- 
vincial parliament. 

•*  To  be  a  counsellor  a  man  must  bear  the  title 
of  doctor,  which  does  not  mean  he  must  be 
learned,  since  all  these  posts  are  for  sale,  the 
king  giving  tiiem  to  his  servitors,  who  make 
traffic  of  them  in  turns." 

It  would  appear  that  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors were  ill  paid ;  and  it  is  to  their  honor 
that  from  these  embassies  they  mostly  re- 
turned impoverished.  By  all,  the  complaint 
is  made :  recurring  in  terms  more  or  less 
comic.  We  give  as  a  curious  specimen  the 
close  of  Giustiniano's  discourse,  in  his  own 
words. 

"  A  short  time  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  the 
king  departed  for  Marseilles;  we  traversed 
through  excessive  heat  the  Lyonnais,  Auvergne, 
and  Languedoc,  till  we  arrived  in  Provence. 
The  interview  with  the  pope  was  so  deferred, 
that  everyone  thinking  it  would  take  place  in 
summer,  we  waited  till  November.  The  ambas- 
sadors, who  had  carried  with  them  only  summer 
garments,  were  constrained  to  purchase  others. 
;cturned  to  Paris  and  arrived  in  the  hotel  of  my 
honorable  predecessors,  a  stable  caught  fire,  and 
dleven  horses  with  their  harness  were  (turned.  I 
saved  my  mule  only,  and  my  loss  was  of  four 
hundred  crowns.  A  second  mishap  occurred  to 
me  the  same  year.  The  king  being  on  tlie  point 
of  departure,  I  was  forced  to  purch^  ten  horses 
more,  at  a  time  when  tlieir  price  was  raised  ex- 
traordinarily, and  having  waited  in  vain  for  re- 
mittances from  your  serene  highness,  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  my  plate.  During  the 
five  and  forty  months  my  embassy  lasted  tlie 
oourt  never  remained  in  the  same  place  ten  days 
following.  All  these  removals  caused  heavy  ex- 
penses, and  not  only  1,  who  am  as  every  one 
snows  a  poor  gentleman,  but  the  richest  lords 
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would  have  suffered  from  it :  wherefore  I  make 
end  by  commending  myself  humbly  to  your  se- 
rene highness,  invoking  with  respect  a  token  of 
your  goodness  which  may  prove  to  me  that  the 
state  has  held  my  services  acceptable.  On  quit- 
ling  Venice,  I  letl  two  daughters,  since  one  was 
born  eiglit  months  after  my  departure.  The 
oilier,  whom  I  parted  with  a  child,  1  find  grown 
so  tall  that  she  might  pass  for  my  sister.  She 
appeared  to  me  one  night  in  a  dream,  complain- 
ing that  I  did  not  love  and  had  forgotten  her, 
and  not  only  llial  I  had  done  nothing  to  better 
her  fortunes,  but  sought  to  render  her  more  and 
more  poor,  and  it  i|^'emed  to  me  that  I  answered, 
•  My  (laughter,  such  sums  as  1  expend  I  do  but 
deposit  in  the  treasury  of  a  kind  and  liberal  mas- 
ter,' and  I  pointed  to  your  serene  highness.  I 
added  that  your  generosity  and  piety  had  often 
remunerated  the  zeal  of  your  servants,  and  that 
you  promised  reward  to  those  who  were  devoted 
to  you,  and  tliis  appeared  to  calm  my  daughter'a 
agitation." 

The  next  in  order,  Francesco  Giustiuiano, 
remained  but  a  brief  time  ambassador.  He 
also  was  in  straitened  circumstances  :  with  a 
family  to  bring  up,  and  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  ducats  only.  We  pass  himself  and 
Tiepolo,  though  neither  is  without  interest, 
to  come  to  Marino  Cavalli,  ambassador  in 
1546,  a  year  before  the  death  of  Francis. 
To  bear  out  his  assertion  that  nothing  is  so 
useful  to  those  who  govern  as  a  close  inquiry 
into  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  he 
gives  with  even  more  detail  than  his  prede- 
cessors, information  geographical  and  com- 
mercial, and  a  history  of  France  commencing 
with  Pharamond.  When  he  arrives  in  Paris 
we  pause  by  his  side. 

It  numbered  at  this  period  500,000  inhab- 
itants, and  was  superior  to  all  the  cities  of 
Europe.  The  work  of  its  fortifications  well 
commenced,  was  continued  only  in  times 
when  their  necessity  seemed  specially  appa- 
rent, and  it  was  the  ambassador's  opinion  it 
would  never  become  a  place  of  strength. 
The  university  contained  about  20,000  stu- 
dents, and  he  judged  the  instruction  given  to 
be  solid  and  carefully  administered.  The 
salary  paid  to  the  professors  was  low  and 
their  duties  irksome ;  still  those  posts  were 
greatly  sought  for,  since  the  title  of  Master 
in  Sorbonne  was  so  honorable  that  they  gain- 
ed in  repute  what  they  might  not  earn  in 
money.  The  Maitres  en  Sorbonne  were  in- 
vested with  authority  to  judge  heretics, 
whom,  says  the  writer,  *  they  punish  by 
roasting  aliv^.'  His  opinion  of  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  civil 
processes  in  France,  was  far  from  favorable, 
and  his  advice  is  curious. 

"  They  are,"  he  says,  "never  ending,  so  that 
the  rich  only  can  go  to  law,  and  even  they  get 
ill  out  of  the  scrape.   A  suit  involving  one  thou- 
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sand  crowns,  swallows,  in  law  expenses,  two 
ihoasand  more,  and  lasts  ten  years.    This,  which 
woald  elsewhere  seem  intolerable,  has  had  one 
happy  consequence.    The  government  paying 
the  judges  for  their  attendance  during  a  iimitea 
number  of  hours,  if  each  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  cause  next  to  be  heard  will  pay  an  addi- 
tional crown,  the  judges  remain  an  nour  longer, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  much  business  to  the 
^reat  content  of  all.    I  think  our  forty  might  do 
Ukeunse,    The  cost  to  those  who  plead  would 
be  but  of  two  ducats  per  hour,  and  they  would 
be  spared  divers  consultations,  useless  journeys, 
and  outlay  at  places  of  entertainment ;  so  that 
to  them  it  would  be  an  economy,  while  it  deliv- 
ered your  serene  highness  and  the  republic  from 
many  tiresome  cares  and  the  prolongation  of 
hatred  and  scandal" 

Our  next  extracts  bring  us  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  court,  and  more  closely  ac- 
quainted with  its  members  than  either  the 
free  speech  of  Brantdme  or  the  patience  of 
L'Etoile  have  done,  with  those  to  whom  they 
more  immediately  refer.  At  the  date  of  1546, 
the  eldest  son  of  Francis  had  died  with  some 
suspicion  of  poison,  but  in  reality  of  a  disease 
caused  by  youthful  imprudence.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Etampes  was  all-powerful  with  the 
king,  Diana  of  Poitiers  with  the  Dauphin. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  accepted  for  the  lat- 
ter's  wife  when  there  seemed  no  chance  of 
his  wearing  the  crown,  neglected  alike  as  a 
princess  and  a  woman,  at  this  time  effectually 
concealed  her  hatred  of  the  favorites,  quietly 
accepted  the  nullity  of  the  part  allotted  her, 
and  won  a  character  for  timidity  and  want  of 
ambition !  She  was  cherishing  the  secret 
motto,  *  I  bide  my  time.' 

We  quote  the  portraits  of  Francis  and 
Henry  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whe- 
ther Cavalli's  judgment  of  Diana  of  Poitiers 
is  given  frankly  or  as  a  courtier. 

"  The  king,  Francis,  is  now  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  of  aspect  so  royal  that  merely  glancing  at 
him  one  would  say,  ^this  is  the  king.'  He  eats 
and  drinks  largely ;  he  sleeps  even  better ;  he 
loves  some  degree  of  luxury  in  his  dress,  which 
is  embroidered  and  enriched  with  precious 
ftones.  His  doublets  are  even  worked  and 
woven  in  gold.  Like  all  other  monarchs  of 
France,  he  has  received  from  Heaven  the  singu- 
lar gift  of  curing  the  evil.  Even  Spaniards 
flock  hither  to  pront  by  this  miraculous  property. 
The  ceremony  takes  place  some  solemn  day, 
like  Easter  or  Christmas,  or  the  festivals  of  the 
Virgin :  the  king  first  confesses  and  receives  the 
sacrament,  then  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
the  sick,  saying,  ^  The  king  touches,  may  God 
cure  thee.'  If  the  sick  were  not  restored,  they 
would,  doubtless,  not  flock  hither  from  so  far ; 
and  since  the  number  augments  always,  we 
must  believe  diatGk)d  takes  this  method  to  de- 
liver the  infirm,  and  to  increase  at  the  same  time 
Vie  dignity  of  me  crown  of  France.  The  Prince 
Heiuyj  who  is  now  the  dauphin,  Is  a  source  of 


infinite  hope  to  the  French,  who  console  them- 
selves for  present  ill  by  the  thought  of  ffood  to 
come.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old,  of  strong 
constitution,  but  of  humor  somewhat  sad ;  not  an 
apt  speaker,  but  absolute  in  his  replies,  and  fixed 
in  his  opinion.  He  is  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
rather  slow  than  prompt  He  would  fain  have 
a  fooling  in  Italy,  never  having  approved  of  the 
ceding  Piedmont :  therefore  entertains  well  such 
Italians  as  are  discontented  with  the  present 
state  of  their  country.  He  cares  little  for  wo- 
men, contenting  himself  with  his  wife,  and  the 
intimacy  and  conversation  of  the  Seneschale  de 
Normandie,  a  lady  of  eight-and-forty  years. 
Many  believe  that  this  love,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet 
pure,  as  may  be  that  between  son  and  *  mother :' 
the  said  lady  having  taken  upon  her  to  instruct 
and  admonish  him,  leading  to  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions worthy  a  prince :  and  she  has  succeeded 
admirably,  for,  having  been  vain  and  a  mocker, 
loving  his  wife  little,  and  having  other  faults  of 
youtl^  he  has  become  another  man." 

Francis  was  at  this  time  discontented  with 
the  pope,  Paul  III.,  who  was  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Emperor.  Amity  with 
the  Turk  continued,  but  on  unsure  founda- 
tion. The  German  states  were  soothed  to 
hold  them  apart  from  Spain ;  Scotland  was 
friendly,  but  powerless ;  peace  with  England 
seemed  doubtful ;  and  Portugal  had  become 
a  foe.  The  revenue,  from  various  sources  of 
extortion,  and  chiefly  from  use  and  sale  of 
matters  connected  with  the  church,  had  in- 
creased to  four  millions  of  golden  crowns, 
but  nowhere  were  the  funds  administered 
loyally. 

"In  the  infantry  only,"  says  Cavalli,  "the 
pay  of  Boldiers  never  brought  out  is  made  away 
with  by  hundreds  and  thousands ;  the  treasurers 
consent,  having  their  share  of  the  sums  stolen. 
If  all  the  guilty  were  hanged  there  would  remain 
no  treasurer  in  France,  so  deep-rooted  is  the 
evil." 

This  is  strong  language,  and  we  find  fur- 
ther on  a  still  deeper  imputation.  Francis 
had  discontented  the  republic  by  confiscat- 
ing two  Venetian  vessels.  An  indemnity 
was  at  last  promised,  and  was  to  consist, 
curiously  enough,  in  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. 

"  I  would  not,"  says  the  ambassador,  *^  wound 
this  ancient  and  noble  nation,  which  has  deserv- 
ed well  of  your  serene  highness  and  the  Chris- 
tian republic,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  as  it  presents  itself  from  the  evidence 
of  facts,  in  order  that  when  you  have  public  or 
private  dealings  with  France,  you  may  secure 
yourself,  as  others  have  done,  by  better  guaran- 
tees than  lie  in  written  acts  or  promises :  reduc- 
ing matters  within  such  boundary,  that  either 
the  pledges  you  may  hold,  or  necessity,  or 
utility  to  themselves  and  obvious  to  them,  shall 
force  them  to  keep  their  words." 

Giovanni  Capello,  ambassador  in  1554,  in- 
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troduces  us  to  Henry  II.  as  king ;  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis ;  and  to  the  children  she  had 
borne  the  king  after  being  childless  ten 
years. 

''I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
kingdom  ana  the  good  qualities  ol  the  present 
king.  The  employment  of  his  time  cannot  be 
more  wise,  more  useful,  and  honorable.  In  sum- 
mer he  rises  at  dawn ;  in  winter,  by  candlelight; 
commencing  the  day  by  praying  in  his  closel^ 
"whence  he  ^oes  to  the  secret  council ;  wherein 
the  Conn^taole,  Messieurs  de  Guise,  de  Yen- 
dome,  and  others,  enter  also.  The  adviser  the 
king  most  values  is  the  Conn  Stable,  as  well 
from  his  age  as  his  having  ever  been  zealous  and 
devoted.  He  goes  thence  to  mass,  assisting 
there  devoutly,  since  he  knows  that  all  good 
comes  from  Crod,  and  that  prayer  obtains  for  us 
a  happy  close  to  our  undertakings :  thus  by  his 
example  exciting  his  subjects  to  piety,  and  ren- 
dering himself  worthy  the  title  of  most  Christian 
King.  After  mass  he  dines,  but  with  small  ap- 
petite, seeming  more  occupied  with  his  thoughts 
than  his  necessities.  After  dinner,  there  is  held 
another  council,  but  of  less  secret  nature,  the  king 
rarely  present,  but  spending  this  time  in  the 
study  or  letters  knowing  that  these  brin^  with 
them  profit  and  ornament  to  princes.  He  also 
rides  much,  as  well  to  give  ^ety  to  his  temper 
as  health  to  his  body.  He  is  affable  and  cour- 
teous, deigning  to  converse  even  with  the  hum- 
blest ;  he  is  tliirty-six  years  old,  tall  and  well 
formed,  and  of  fine  face,  thouffh  dark  complexion. 
The  dueen  Catherine  is  of  laudable  modesty, 
biU  one  cannot  praise  her  beauty.  She  resem- 
bles Leo  X.,  her  great  uncle ;  her  lips  are  thick^ 
her  eyes  prominent.  Her  love  for  the  king  is 
great  as  can  be  imagined ;  she  dresses  simply 
and  gravely  ;  and  when  the  king  is  away  at  the 
wars,  goes  into  mourning  with  all  her  court,  ex- 
horting to  prayer  for  his  maiesty.  They  have 
three  sons ;  the  Dauphin,*  wno  is  ten  years  old, 
handsome  and  well-made,  and  well-mannered, 
but  of  feeble  nature,  and  having  but  little  love 
for  letters,  which  is  displeasing  to  his  majesty. 
There  have  been  placed  about  him  excellent 
preceptors,  who  mostly  train  him  to  granting 
graciously  whatever  is  demanded  of  him,  so  that 
widi  time  and  habit  he  may  learn  a  royal  libe- 
rality ;  but  with  all  this  he  profits  HI  enough.  The 
Aueen  of  Scotland  has  been  ffiven  him  for  a 
wife.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  manners  and 
high  qualities  which  awake  marvel  in  all  who 
consider  them.  The  Dauphin  is  fond  of  her,  and 
happy  in  her  converse  and  presence.  The  sec- 
ond son  is  Duke  of  Orleans  ;t  he  has  an  agree- 
able countenance  and  a  generous  temper.  He 
is  fond  of  study;  our  century  may  expect  from 
him  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  prince. 
The  third  boy4  bom  shortly  before  my  arrived, 
is  a  pretty  chUd,  but  has  some  impeaiment  in 
his  speech,  which  injures  his  pronunciation." 

The  narration  of  Giovanni  Michele  was 
indited  afier  his  embassy  in  1561.  Francis 
II.  had  died  victim  to  disease ;  the  power  of 
hb  favorite,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  had  van- 
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ished  with  him ;  and  the  star  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  was  now  at  last  burning  forth,  bright 
and  baneful.  We  quote  a  description  of  the 
court  of  Charles  IX. 

'*T  will  strive  to  be  brief  and  precise  in  what 
concerns  the  government  It  would  be  here  the 
plEu^e  to  say  something  of  the  two  kings,  Henry 
II.  and  Francis  II.,  with  whom  I  was  concerned 
during  my  embassy.  But  as  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  call  them  both  unto  himself,  it  is  un- 
necessary, since  their  memory  exercises  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I 
will  say  only  that  inasmuch  as  King  Henry's 
death  was  fatal  and  a  presage  of  misfortune,  so 
that  of  Francis  was  opportune  and  fortunate,  I 
might  say  happy,  but  for  the  pity  every  one  bore 
him — seeing  ium  perish  so  miserably,  not  having 
accomplished  eignteen  years.  It  may,  I  say,  be 
called  fortunate,  not  so  much  because  this  pnnce, 
though  of  ^ood  understanding,  showea  little 
courage,  as  from  the  anxiety  of  every  one  to  see 
another  mode  of  government  from  the  hatred 
borne  the  Guises.  Forbearing  then  to  speak  of 
these  two  dead  kings,  we  turn  to  the  present, 
named  Charles  IX.  Child  as  he  is,  yet  scarce 
eleven  years  old,  our  ju:  gment  must  be  formed 
almost  at  hazard,  yet  it  is  likely  to  prove  accu- 
rate, since  his  disposition  is  remarked  to  be  ad- 
mirable, and  promising  all  which  can  be  sought 
in  princes :  talent,  vivacity,  ffentleness,  liberality, 
and  courage.  He  is  handsome,  and  has  fine 
eyes  like  his  father's ;  graceful  in  all  his  move- 
ments, but  of  delicate  constitution,  and  eats  very 
sparingly ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrain 
him  in  all  bodily  exercise,  for  he  is  over  fond  of 
fencing,  riding,  and  playing  at  tennis:  which, 
tliougn  exercises  fitted  to  his  rank,  are  too  vio- 
lent, and  after  slight  fatiffue  he  needs  long  re- 
pose from  shortness  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 
He  is  averse  to  study,  and  though  he  learns,  as 
it  is  his  mother's  will,  he  does  so  against  his 
own.  and  it  will  bear  no  fruit  He  seems  to  have 
warlike  inclinations,  and  there  is  no  discourse  he 
hears  so  gladly  as  those  which  turn  on  such 
topics,  and  none  he  caresses  as  he  does  captains 
and  soldiers.  When  he  was  yet  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  duchv  of  Milan  was  mentioned  to 
him  as  his  own  in  flattery  or  otherwise,  he  list- 
ened joyously,  and  drawing  aside  those  with 
whom  he  was  familiar,  he  prayed  their  promise 
to  follow  him  tliither  for  its  recovery  ;  and  since 
he  became  king,  I  know  that  one  of  his  minis- 
ters, a  Milanese  by  birth,  being  about  to  take 
leave, — he  who  introduced  him  mto  the  presence 
saying  to  the  king,  that  he  should  receive  him 
well,  since  he  was  one  who  could  do  him  great 
service  in  his  states  of  Milan,  the  child  replied 
promptly  that  he  knew  it,  but  that  now,  being 
king,  ne  must  no  longer  speak  so  openly.  In 
order  that  nothing  be  wantmg  to  conum  him  in 
these  thoughts,  his  governor.  Monsieur  de  Sis- 
sierre.  ipedcs  to  him  of  conquests  and  hostfle 
expeaitions  as  the  only  themes  worthy  a  mon- 
arch. Since  the  death  of  Henry  11^  it  is  towanis 
him  that  all  eyes  have  turned,  sind  it  is  he,  rather 
than  his  brothers,  whom  France  would  have 
chosen  for  sovereign.  He  has  two  brothers :  the 
eldest  was  Duke  of  Anjoa,  but  the  kii 
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on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans* 
hii  importance  and  dignity,  for  they  wltc 
brought  up  together,  and  he  loves  him  dearly. 
Likewise,  when  the  insignia  of  the  oritur  v/OlS 
prea  to  himself  as  its  grand  master,  he  looii  it 
rrom  his  neck  to  bestow  it  on  his  brothei-.  The 
duiie'a  name  is  Kdward,  after  his  godfalhi^r,  I 
King  of  En^and.  He  is  nine  years  old ;  or 
amiable  temper;  sravcr  than  the  king  ;  rni 
robust  in  health ;  oT  fresh  and  clear  compltxic 
bar  tormented  by  an  ulcer  between  theausi:  a.  _ 
right  eye,  which  no  remedies  have  yel  cured, 
bat  as  It  continues  to  diminish,  the  phyaicianE 
bope  it  may  wholly  disappear.  The  otner  broth- 
er u  called  Hercules,  being  godson  of  ihc  late 
[hike  of  Ferrara,  and  retains  his  title  oi'  Duke 
gj'Alenfon,' as  fourth  of  the  brothers. 
Ere  years  old ;  seeme  well  made,  and  i 
than  either  the  king  or  his  brother  Eiiward  ; 
bat  I  hear  the  poor  prince  is  in  dann^i 
Ireing  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  this  ren. 
me  of  a  prognostiet  current  throughout  tlie 
kiagilom,  and  made  by  the  famous  astrologer 
N'o«tradamu9,  which  menaces  the  lives  of  these 
Ibur  princes,  saying  their  mother  will  see  all 
<rowaed-  The  sister's  name  is  Margaret,]  from 
that  of  her  godmother,  the  Duchess  of  tjovoy. 
She  Is  BCTen  vears  old,  and  if  she  improve  in 
the  grace  and  oeanty  I  already  lefl  her  miairess 
of,  she  will  become  a  rare  princesa,  fer  suriiiiss- 
ing  her  sisters,  Isabella,  Q,ueen  of  Spain,  and 
Cbiude,  Duchess  of  Lorraine.  Even  during  her 
father's  life  she  was  affianced  to  the  prince  of 
Beam,  who  is  of  her  own  age.  The  kmg'g  mi- 
■ority  will  continue  till  his  fourteenth  ytar,  the 
power  remaining  till  then  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
queen,  the  King  of  Navarre,!  and  ten  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen,  Caih- 
trine  dc  Medicis,  is  now  forty-three,  eateeiried 
farher  goodness,  (!)  gentleness. (M)  modest>',  (!!!) 
and  understanding:  capable  o/rvle,  wAicA  i»  a 
auatity  common  to  hernoute.  As  moLher  to  the 
ang  she  keeps  hira  under  her  own  eye,  kfrsdf 
tione  tttepiitg  tn  kit  chamber,  and  never  qjtiUing 
kim.  Bh«  obtained  the  rank  of  Regent  as  an 
ODwonted  favor  and  the  reward  of  her  ^rcai 
dexterity  with  all,  but  most  with  the 'nobler  :  for 
ibe  is  a  foreigner,  and  not  come  of  high  blooJ, 
nni-.i  her  father,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  \tan  mere- 
ly a  nohle  citizen  of  Florence,  even  though  ne- 
phm  of  Leo  X^  and  bearing  the  title  of  Duke 
«f  Ufbino.  As  Regent,  she  governs  absolutely, 
uming  to  all  places  and  benelices,  granting 
pardoos  and  keeping  the  royal  seal.  Fiirmerly 
UtoH^ht  timid,  ae  having  undertaken  notliini;  of 
importance,  she  is  vet  possessed  of  great  cour- 
age, as  she  showed  at  her  husband's  death:  for 
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I  The  prediction  of  Noilrodamua  nighl  have 
fc««a  prompled  by  tha  hea.lh  t<t  the  princea,  each 
aflbe  trar  being  affliRled  by  fomediaeaie.  Frno- 
ria  II.  had  an  abseeaa  is  tke  head  ;  Cbarlai  fX.  a 
diflically  of  brealhinjr;  Hanry  III,  the  olMr  obovo 
BcDliDiiad ;  and  the  Due  d'Atsaijuii  woo  threalanod 
>itb  btisdneu.     It  «u  a  (afs  prediction. 

1  Afterward)  5r*t  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

I  ABtoio*  de  Bourbon:  choaan  for  lientanani- 
icsanl  oTlha  kingdom,  as  tbe  prince  of  the  bluod 


.'ithstanding  that  she  loved  him  singularly, 
lie  loved  her  and  esteemed  her  above  all,  as 
I  as  she  saw  him  past  hope  ike  retlraiited 
lOrrow,  and  then  seeming  to  forget  H,  went 
furik  tkefolkwing  day  perfectly  cairn,  to  rfine  in 
public,  and  graiU  audienee  to  all  uho  tought  it, 
ami  at  once  aeize  on  tke  royal  autliority.  She 
reconciled,  at  least  apparently,  the  King  of  Na- 
varro and  the  Guises  to  prevent  discords  fatal  to 
tiie  liingdom  and  young  monarch;  and  1  know 
trom  persons  who  have  known  her  long  and  in> 
ttmately,  that  she  is  profound  in  ker  deeignM^ 
not  allowing  them  tooe  penetrated  or  guesaaa 
at.  Like  Leo  X.  and  other  of  the  Medici,  she 
knows  how  to  feign,  as  in  the  detention  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond6;*  not  only  showing  no  evil  dis- 
position towards  him,  but  deceiving  nis  partisans 
aleo  ;  saying  that  if  he  caroe  he  should  be  well 
received  and  better  treated,  and  tlien  acting  as 
your  serene  highness  knows:  treating  him  not 
merely  in  a  manner  unsuiCed  to  a  prince  of  tbe 
blood,  but  the  poorest  gentleman  in  the  land. 
Skf  likea  the  comfort*  of  life  well,  and  is  im- 
moderate in  her  enjoyment  of  them;  she  eats 
and  drinks  largely,  but  afterwards  seeks  a  reme- 
dy in  violent  exercise,  walking,  riding,  being 
in  motion.  Strangest  of  all,  she  hunts,  and 
year,  never  leaving  the  king,  she  followed 
Ike  stag  along  viiik  him,  ridiiig  through  wood 
and  ftruekieood,  from  their  trunks  and  branches 
dangerous  to  any  one  not  an  able  horsewoman. 
Notwithstanding  all,  her  complexion  is  almay* 
livid  or  oliDe,_  hertize  enormoja,  and  her  physi- 
ciaiiB  do  not  judge  her  state  of  health  favorably. 
The  King  of  Navarre  (Antoine  de  Bourbonf) 
is  forty  four  or  forty-five  years  old,  his  beard  Eil- 
Ldy  gray,  tall,  and  strong.  Renowned  for  his 
imge;  mther  good  soldier  than  able  leader. 
:  is  aflablc,  not  pompous;  his  manners  truly 
i>nch,  free  and  open.  By  his  ease  of  access 
nnd  generosity  he  has  gained  over  every  body. 
'a  words  fic  discourses  well,  but  is  reputed 
is  actions  vain,  inconsiderate,  inconstant 
Till  this  present  time  he  has  been  accused  not 
only  of  carelessness  in  religious  matters,  but  of 
impiety,  having  foregone  mass,  and  accepted 
the  Genoese  rite  :  rather,  it  is  believed  by  all, 
in  the  hope  of  causing  divisions  in  the  king- 
doin,  and  placing  himself  at  ttic  head  of  a  fac- 
'on,  than  through  zeal  or  knowledge;  being 
nkcdon  as  a  hypocrite  even  by  the  Protestants, 
I'l  as  accom mo L fating  himself  to  all  roads,  pro- 
vided they  lead  to  his  advantage.  His  brothers 
ire  the  Prince  ofCondfe  and  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
lon  ;  very  various  in  religious  opinions ;  the 
ittter  being  a  zealous  Catholic,  the  former  deep- 
ly infected  with  tlie  Protestant  contagion,  and 
' — ring  all  who  are  corrupted  likewise:  but  ha 
Imih  a  view  to  create  a  party  againat  the 
Guises,  He  was  the  author  ordtsturbances  which 
had  religion  for  pretext,  but  were  raised  in  re- 
ality to  murder  them.  Had  the  late  king  lived, 
his  designs  might  have  ended  unhappily,  as  well 
''  r  himself  as  the  Conn^tiible  also,  whose  life 
i^itt  have  been  in  danger,  since  al!  the  Prince 
Londi  had  done  or  meditated  in  tliis  con^pi- 

■  After  the  ci 
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mcy,  the  ConnAtable  not  only  koew,  but  coun- 
selled. He  holds  (next  the  queen)  Ihe  firet  post 
of  dignitvand  authority;  Ibst  which  the  Conne- 
table  filled  near  Henry,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine*  near  Francis  II.  The  ConniCablc 
counts  among  the  Bourbon's  partisans  sinfc 
King  Henry's  death,  when  the  GuiseB  dcclari.'d 
themselves  aa  his  opponents ;  before  this  event 
he  and  the  King  of  Navarre  had  been  on  no  ami- 
cable terms,  but  the  offence  offered  at  the  tairic 
time  to  both,  united  them  as  frienda.  The  Coii- 
nEtable  ia  robust  as  ever,  notwithstanding  hie^ 
age,  which  ia  past  sixty,  and  he  has  preserved 
the  vigor  ofhia  mind  ae  well  ae  that  or  his  body. 
But  aa  to  his  conduct  and  his  nature,  they  re- 
main unchanged.  He  daily  obtains  more  influ- 
ence, wherefore  it  is  believed  that  heis  reconcil- 
ed to  the  queen,  who  hated  him  till  now — not  only 
because  during  King  Henry's  life  he  had  bet'n 
on  friendly  term B  with  the  Duchess  of  Vale  n- 
tinois,  beloved  by  herself  and  by  the  kine,  but 
also  because  afler  some  discussion  wilh  hia  ma- 
jesty, he  had  mentioned  her  with  slight,  and 
called  her  a  merchant's  daughter. 

This  ConBtab1«  of  France  was  the  same 
venal  and  cruel  De  Montmorency,  who  rD^^t■ 
BO  high  in  the  favor  of  Francis  I.,  and 
showed  to  his  royal  sister,  Margaret  of 
AngouHme,  such  deep  ingratitude.  Dis- 
graced by  Francis  at  last,  he  waa  restored  td 
power  on  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne, 
despite  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father. 
The  Guises  at  this  time  were  isolated  and 
apart,  and  we  get  some  curious  details  le- 
specting  them  -.  for  the  Venetian  envoys  hm! 
t«en  of  service  to  them  during  the  reign  uf 
Francis  II.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  of 
Amboise.  Michele  praises  their  piety;  their 
family  concord  ;  their  beauty  of  person  ;  but 
when,  weary  of  generalizing,  he  arrives  at 
individual  description,  we  find  no  unfair  ts- 
timate  of  character ;  nor  one  which  either 
differs  greatly  from  that  paper  of  the  time 
which  called  them  the  '  Affaoi^e  famille,'  or 
leaves  us  much  to  wonder  at  their  achieve- 
ments of  duplicity  and  murder  in  the  wars 
with  the  Huguenots,  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

"  The  cardinal,  reputed  the  chief  of  his  housp. 
would  be  esteemed  by  universal  consent,  but  for 
the  imperfection  for  which  he  is  noted  and  1 
will  by-and-by  detail,  the  most  fitting  insi 
to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  i 
with  few,  perhaps  none  of  his  age  equol  to  him. 
for  he  has  not  yet  completed  his  thirty-eevenili 
year.  Besides  that  he  possessea  sucn  promp- 
titude of  intelligence  that,  a  speaker's  niomlt 
barely  opened,  he  comprehends  the  tenor  of  tin- 
sentence  which  ia  to  follow ;  he  has  also  a  hap- 
py memory,  and  n  wondrous  eloquence'  on  nil 
subjects,  and  all  this  set  olf  by  a  grave  and  ni>- 
ble  preaence.    He  has  cultivatetf  letters,  he  W 


deeply  versed  in  science.  Hia  lifb,  at  least  to 
outward  appearance,  is  pure,  and  suited  to  his 
high  dignity ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  other 
cardinals  and  prelates,  whose  habits  are  licen- 
tious to  a  scandal.  But  hia  great  fault  ia  not 
the  mere  avarice  vhick  ia  natural  and  proper  to 
kit  nation,  hut  a  aordid  greediness  and  rapacity 
which  is  said  to  avail  itself  of  criminal  means. 
I  speak  all  this  openly  as  1  have  done  other 
things,  since  they  remain  coneigned  in  aecrecv 
here.  He  ia  also  of  great  duplicity,  which  suf- 
fers liim  to  speak  truth  but  very  seldom :  resetn- 
Wt'wg-  the  rut  of  the  French  Tuition  in  tkii  alto: 
and  worse  than  all,  he  takes  offence  with  light 
cauee,  and  is  revengeful,  and  being  envious  is 
slow  to  grant  a  benefit  While  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  authority,  he  showed  such  inclination 
to  injure  aa  excited  universal  hatred ;  it  would 
be  too  long  to  enter  into  details,  but  his  violence 
was  Euch,  that  throughout  the  kingdom,  only 
his  death  was  desired.  As  to  Monscigneur  de 
Guise,  the  eldest  of  these  six  brothers,  we  speak 
of  him  aa  a  great  captain  and  good  soidiet.* 
No  one  in  France  haa  fonght  more  battles  or 
braved  greater  dangers.  Every  one  praises  his 
courage,  hia  preaence  of  mmd,  hiscoolneee:  a  rare 
quality  in  a  Frenchman.  He  is  not  choleric ;  he 
has  not  an  overweening  opinion  of  himself;  his 
faults  are  avarice  as  regaraslhe  Eoldiei^,and  that 
always  promising  largely,  even  when  it  is  hie  iO' 
tention  to  keep  tnese  promises,  he  ia  overslow 
in  their  execution.  But  we  must  never  depend 
too  much  on  the  aeeurances  of  princea,  leu  on 
thoae  of  the  French  than  any.  Their  object  is 
their  interest  always,  and  yielding  their  af- 
fections by  thia  rule,  they  are  from  hour  to  hour 
frienda  or  enemies.  If  the  alliance  with  your 
serene  highness  ahould  everprovean  obstacle  to 
a  French  design,  it  would  be  at  once  braben  off 
without  regard  to  ita  ancient  date  w  to  any  other 
consideration." 

The  correspondence  of  Micbele  Soriano, 
who  succeeded  in  1561,  is  less  cruDped  and 
more  pleasing  in  its  style:  though  written 
with  an  iqtolerance  only  equalled  by  that  of 
the  writer  who  followed  him,  Marc  Antonio 
Barbaro.  Passing  as  usual  over  his  abridg- 
ment of  French  history  and  a  ge<^aphical 
treatise,  we  find  a  detailed  view  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  nobles  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  a  long  discourse  on  the  heresy 
which  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides. 
The  Tiers  Etat  was  now  obtaining  more 
importance,  from  the  necessities  of  the  higher 

"  It  comprehends,"  says  Suriano,  "men  of  let- 
ters who  are  called  de  Umgue  robe,  merchants, 
citizens,  arliBans,  and  peasants.  He  of  the  long 
robe  who  is  president  or  counsellor,  is  elevatM 
by  such  office,  and  treated  as  a  noble.  The 
merchants,  aa  masters  of  the  money,  are  petted 
and  caressed,  but  may  hold  no  uignity,  stnre 
frery  kind  of  Ira^c  u  contidertd  derogatory. 
They  therefore  belong  to  the  third  eslule,  and 
pay  taxes  like  the  non-noble  and  the  peasant, 

'  AsMMinaisd  by  Poltroi  in  1S63. 
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The  last  is  hardly  treated  aa  well  by  the  king  as 
(be  pririlegt^d.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  aaid 
oTtbe  French  monarch  that  he  wad  kins  or  the 
MMS,  since  bis  people  carried  peaceably,  ariil 
wjibout  any  complaint,  any  weight  laid  upon 
dwm." 

Suriano  states  that  the  profession  of  arms 
bid  remained  a  pririlege  of  the  nobles  from 
mioua  reasons,  and  among  the  rest,  that  the 
plebeians  if  armed  might  rise  up  against  their 
misters  and  take  reTenge  for  the  oppression 
ihejhad  suffered.  Still  the  third  estate  supplied 
lOine  holders  of  important  offices;  either  bc- 
Mose  they  were  disdained  by  the  nobility,  or  in 
obedience  to  ancient  custom  :  the  chancellor 
of  France,  the  secretaries  of  state,  presidents, 
judges,  receiTcrs-g^ueraui,  and  treasurers, 
rere  all  men  of  the  long  robe. 

"Therefore,"  adds  Suriano,  "every  noblo 
■eada  one  of  his  family  to  the  schools,  whenco 
ibe  number  of  students  in  Paris  is  greater  llm 
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turally  harsh  and  serere,  according  to  Suri- 
ano ;  but  it  being  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
design, — under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  unmatched  for  dissimu- 
lation, he  threw  them  off  their  guard,  arrest- 
ed the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  tranquillized 
the  country  through  its  fear.  '  Had  he  lived 
he  might  have  extinguished  the  flames  which 
devoured  France,'  adds  Suriano !  who  de- 
plores that  Charles  IX.  should  be  too  young, 
and  the  queen  mother  too  little  confideRt  in 
herself;  and  who  certainly  would  have  heart- 
ily applauded,  had  he  foreseen,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew I  He  goes  on  to  specify  the  mistakes 
committed  |>y  the  administration  as  regarded 
this  'plague' 

"  There  was  first  published  an  edict,  pardon- 
ing all  inculpated  in  matters  ofreligion,  and  thii 
should  never  have  been  done  I  it  was  with  a 
view  to  recall  French  fugitives;  but  for  one  who 
had  gone  there  came  back  ten.    And  as  If  those 


elsewhere.     Latterly  even  princes  have  done  i^n  i  of  the  country  did  not  suffice  to  corrupt  it,  thST 
with  younger  sons ;  not  to  quahlV  them  to  boliU  arrived  from  England,   Flanders,   Switzerianil, 


these  plaees,  but  designing  them  tor  the  cburcli 
wbereui  the  ignorant  no  longer  obtain  eccl' - 
•iaitical  honors  with  the  same  facility." 

The  droit  ifaUieise  kept  up  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  noble.  But  the  remark  of 
St  Bernard  was  remembered,  that  princes 
oolj  should  inherit  by  right  of  primogeniture, 
that  citizens  should  diride  equally,  and  that 
the  peasantry  should  possess  every  thing 
in  common  I  And  Suriano  describes  the 
^read  of  the  Huguenot  heresy. 

'^tt  is  about  twenty  years,  or  a  liltle  more, 
tince  this  contagion  of  heresy  spread  ovi-r 
France.  It  was  mere  pleasantry  first ;  papers 
called  placards,  be in^  pasted  at  the  corners  of 
the  itreeta,  denouncing  the  aolemnities  of  ttii; : 
msM.  But  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  dettT- , 
mined  by  bringing  the  French  people  in  caw- 
taet  with  others;  notably  with  the  Germans  einl , 
Swiss,  who  came  in  lo3S  to  defend  Fran<:i> 
against  the  invasion  ofChEkrlesV.  The  fret- 
dom  they  affected  in  their  lives,  speech,  and  he-- 
1te(|  infected  the  kiri^om :  not  only  the  soldiery. 
but  entire  towns.  The  king  sought  a  remedy  lo 
the  disorder  in  severe  measures,  putting  many 
to  death,  and  confiscating  the  property  of  mart: 
who  could  not  be  taken,  laying  waste  whole  d  it<- 
tricta.  and  turning  their  inhabitants  forth  to 
wander.  Terror  maintained  tranquillliy  till  thu 
time  of  Henry  II.  The  king,  occupied  by  a  wiir, 
given  up  to  pleasure,  and  a  mnn  of  little  talent. 
Defected  the  disease,  and  failed  to  employ  thi! 
caalion  and  diligence  of  his  father  to  purge  Iils 
Iciagdom  of  the  poison.  He  pereeived  its  rav- 
aces  too  late,  and  when  he  had  concluded  a  dJK- 
alnntageoua  peace  with  the  most  eatiiolic 
monarch,  in  order  that  he  might  Sod  time  to  or- 
rest  them,  he  died." 

Francis  II.  had  formed  the  project  to  n:^ 
uuinate  the  piincipal  leaders.     He  was  na- 


and  many  from  Italy;  and  each  went  about 
preaching  here  and  there, all  over  the  kingdom; 
and  though  they  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  and 
preached  mere  folly,  every  one  had  his  suite  of 
nearers." 

He  praises  the  queen  mother  for  baring 
prevented  the  Admiral  Coligny  from  becom- 
ing governor  to  Charles  IX. ;  judging  her 
to  be  a  woman  'of  sense  and  merit,'  from 
whom  great  things  might  have  been  expected 
had  she  possessed  more  experience  and  a 
'  firmer  character.'  But  she  was  at  this 
time,  in  truth,  only  wavering  ai>  to  the  rule 
which  would  best  secure  her  own.  Aa  to 
her  feeling  on  subjects  of  religion,  it  would 
seem  that  opinions  were  divided.  She 
was  accused  of  giving  too  much  authority 
to  Marshal  Strozzi,  who  had  neither  faith 
nor  creed.  It  was  known  that  many  of  the 
women  nearest  her  person  were  tainted  with 
heresy,  and  that  the  chancellor  was  an  enemy 
to  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome ;  yet  Suri- 
ano affirms  that  if  site  did  not  manifest  her 
displeasure  by  her  actions,  it  was  not  from 
want  of  faith,  but  lack  of  authority.  He  adds 
a  few  touches  to  the  portrsit  already  drawn 
of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre; 
who,  he  says,  wore  rings  and  earrings;  de- 
spite his  white  beard  was  ruled  by  his  wife, 
(who  had  inherited  the  high  qualities  of 
Blargaret  of  Angouleine  and  Henri  d'Albret ;) 
and,  inconstant  and  irresolute,  believed  im- 
plicitly iu  his  favorites,  who  assured  him  he 
was  adored  by  France,  feared  by  Spain,  hon- 
ored by  Germany ! 

The  next  of  these  writers,  Marc  Antonio 
Barbaro,  ambassador  in  15&i,  is  as  intoler- 
ant in  his  views,  and  sanguinary  in  the  cure 
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he  proposes  to  the  woes  of  France,  as  hii 
predecessor  Suriano. 

"Would  (o  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the 
remedy  of  FrancU  1.— that  of  burning  the  here- 
tics— l^d  been  coniinued  1  It  was  good  and 
miilable,  but  not  adniioulered  with  fitting  con- 
stancy r' 

We  quote  his  complimentary  and  most 
curious  portrait  of  Theodore  de  B^ze. 

"I  muet  remind  vour  serene  hi^hneas  [hat  he 
waa  bora  in  Picardy,  which  was  Calvin's  birth- 

Elace  also,  and  ia  now  aged  fifty.  He  is  of  low 
irth ;  bis  father  a  good  catholic,  who  would 

"  '       e  this  perfidious  SOD  dead.    He  ia  of  hand- 


[Sui 

lence  in   the  people ;    revolt    and   impietj 
among  the  nobles. 

Giovanni  Correro,  ambaasador  to  Franc* 
in  1569,  found  the  state  of  public  aSaira  stil 
aggravated,  the  bonds  of  blood  and  afiecticn 
brolten,  and  each  with  his  ear  anxionsl) 
turned  to  guess  whence  the  next  echo  of  di» 
tnrbance  should  procoed.  The  Hugnenoti 
assembled  nightly  in  private  houses;  the  si^ 
nal  which  brought  them  together,  being  na 
the  ringing  of  bells,  but  the  firing  of  theii 
arquebuses ;  the  queen  alarmed,  no  iongei 
showed  them  suspicion,  bnt  apparent  favor; 
the  catholics  seemed  cast  down.  It  waa  now 
that  the  conspiracy  of  Heanx  took  place. 


some  appearance,  but  of  hideous  soul,  being,  be- 1  j^^  g^t^^t  ^j  secresy  were  surprising,  man] 

Bides  a  liereiLC,  stained  wilh  vicea  and  villaimeB,    ,.  j    l  ■ i  .k-     ■      i, ..  -   > 

which,  for    brivily',  «,ke,  I  mil  hol  menllon   lh™™*i  If  mg^"n«en>ed  iher.m,  but  nol  . 


brevity' 
singly.  He  ia  apt  and  acute,  but  wania  judg- 
ment and  prudence.  He  appears  eloquent  be- 
cause he  naa  fair  and  spontaneous  phrasea,  and 
ft  Bublle  method  of  deceiving ;  but  he  is  auper- 
Gcial  and  devoid  of  science.  He  profesBea  to  be 
a  Mbotar,  bnl  he  has  rather  collected  laborious- 
ly, than  made  a  wise  and  judicious  choice.  He 
pretends  10  a  knowledge  of  theology,  but  his  per- 
verse opinions  and  the  falae  authorities  he  quotes 
prove  how  small  it  is.  This  villain  enjoys  the 
proteciion  of  the  Prince  of  Condi,  and  others 
preaching  the  false  doctrine  ;  and  has  done  so 
much  with  his  tongue,  that  not  only  has  he jper- 
Boadcd  nn  infinite  number,  piincipBlly  of^lhe 
high  placed  and  noble.but  he  ia  adored  by  halflhe 
kingdom,  who  keep  his  portrait  in  their  cham- 
bers. He  urgee  to  arm  against  the  calholica,  and 
Eillage  and  profane  the  churches,  and  toother 
{juries  and  seditions;  all  this  it  ' 


varre,  and  others,  who  take  part 
ment,  heard  bia  horrible  hlaaphemies  at  ^oissy ; 
and  these  conferences,  which  have  done  ao 
much  evil,  and  added  to  the  reputation  of  Bize 
and  the  iiectarians,  were  permiiled  and  provoked 
by  iha  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
the  chancellor,  the  admiral,  and  others." 


It  would  appear,  from  all  these  memoirs, 
that  Charles  IX.  of  bloody  memory  was  the 
best  and  mildest  of  the  four  princes  brought 
up  by  Catherine.  He  waa  fourteen  years 
old  when  described  by  Barbaro;  gentle  and 
clever,  fond  of  violent  exercise,  but  also  of 
the  arts  _of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  hav- 
ing no  will  in  opposition  to  his  mother  ;  who, 
though  still  ruling  in  spparent  concert  with 
the  King  of  Navarre,  personally  conducted 
all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  held  secret 
correspondences  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  show  her  authority  as 
mainspring  of  all.  And  this  '  all'  is  summed  of  oilier  ambassitdDr 
up  by  the  ambassador  as  lawless  adminiatra')  doffed  tli 
tion,  violated  justice,  mortal  enmities ;  pas- 
sion and  caprice  urging  the  powerful ;  self- 
interests  of  princes  ruling  their  actions  ;  con- 
fusion in  religion ;  disoliedience  and  turbu- 


ready  foi 

"  It  would  be  difficult,"  observes  Correro, "  tc 
paint  by  words  the  flight  and  the  fear  ofMeanr 
the  irresolution  which  prevailed  among  them  ai 
Monceaux — for  in  remaining  there  was  noaafe 

Sr,  and  to  depart  was  not  less  perilous;  the 
anger  incurred  in  going  to  Paris,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  reigned  in  that  town :  it  may  suSicc 
to  say  that  a  (houBand  horse  proved  enow  to  lay 
siege  before  the  largest  city  in  Europe."* 

By  no  means  leaning  to  the  Hugnenoi 
persuasion,  we  find  Correro  at  least  wis« 
and  more  humane  than  his  predecessors,  ad- 
vocating another  policy  and  viewing  partiei 
with  less  passion.  Two  hundred  thousanc 
persons  had  already  perished  on  this  theme, 
he  wrote  to  the  senate  :  and  the  bell  of  St 
Germain  I'Auxerrois  had  not  yet  rang  in  the 
festival  of  St.  Bartholomew.  According  to 
him,  bishoprics  and  abbeys  had  become  mer- 
chandise in  France,  as  were  peppu  ud  cin- 
namon in  Venice  ;  and  he  began  to  think  il 
would  be  well  to  name  for  pastors  men  com- 
petent to  teach  the  doctrine,  and  whose  livee 
might  efface  the  evil  impression  made  by 
priests  and  monks  heretofore,  since  steel  and 
fire  would  without  this  change  be  unavailing. 
His  sketch  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  seems 
drawn  with  more  than  common  caie. 

"  She  is  still  in  robust  health,  though  adhere 
ing  lo  her  habit  of  eating  so  immoderately  as 
often  to  bring  on  maladies  which  lay  her  Bl 
death's  door.    She  ii  mild  and  amiable,  and 


[Mik  up  irDiB,  I  mjmlf  Hrmed 
3.     I  hod  wBtorBlwaya  ready 


was  fear  of  being  bnmod 
alive.  I  hndicntinela  on  fool  during  Ihe  nigh), sad 
I  Bcquircd  the  habii  of  waking  at  the  slightest  noise 
DTiignsl." — RdAtientdiFraneaai  GattHtiiaiu. 
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I    nakcB  it  her  bnsinen  to  conteot  all  thow  who 
!    qtplj  to  her,  at  least  in  worde,  or  which  ehe  is 
'    DM  pareimonious.    She  ia  won  aaBlduoui  to  hu- 
i    BoeM,  not  the  smallest  thing  b«in^  done  wilh- 
I    OQiher  knowledge;  interrupting  therefore  het 
Dealt  and  sleep ;  fblloiriag  the  army  without 
cire  for  her  heatih  or  life,  doing  all  which  mi^n 
Bight  be  bound  to  do ;  and  yet  toted  by  nobody. 
"the  Hagnenots  accuse  her  of  deceiving  them, 
tu  estholicii  of  allowing  these  first  named  to  go 
M  fiir.     I  do  not  say  she  is  infallible,  ■omelime 
At  reliee  on  her  own  opinion  too  entireljr ;  bi 
I  luTB  pitied  more  than  blamed  her.    I  said  thi 
n  tieraelf  one  day,  am/  the  often  reminded  me  of 
it  linee,  when  speaking  of  the  misfortunes  uf 
France  and  her  own  dimcullies.    I  know  more 
Aan  once  sho  has  been  found  weeping  in  h< 
doset,  and  1  Am  tuddenly  would  wipe  her  ey 
md  *Kow  hertelf  wilh  a  gay  eoutaenanee,  not 
alarm  those  who  might  judge  of  the  march 
i&iiv  from  its  expression.     Shasometimes  w 
bUow  one  counsel,  sonietiraes  another.    Every 
mefetiTE  ker.    The  king,  who  is  now  nineteen, 
ii  loll  and  stoops  much,  and  from  this  and  his 
nllidnesa,  one  would  not  judge  him  to  be  strong, 
niblie  afTairs  do  not  interest  him,  he  hears  their 
details  patiently  sometimes  during  three  or  four 
boon  in  the  council    In  all  decisions  he  rests  on 
bis  mother,  whom  he  honors  with  a  respect  moat 
sdmirahle.      There  are   few  sons  so  obedient; 
few  mothers  so  fortunate.    But  this  filial  respect, 
which  might  be  called  fear,  detmcli    " 


The  Duke  of  Anjou  (Henry  III.)  is  again 
described.  He  had  some  years  been  cured 
of  the  fistula  near  hia  eye ;  be  was  of  better 
comptexion  and  more  agreeable  countenance 
thin  bis  brother ;  and  his  authority  waa  great, 
nnce  he  had  always  been  Catherine's  faror- 
ite.  It  ia  known  that  he  aided  her  in  urging 
Chtfles  IX.  to  sanction  the  night  of  St  Bar- 

The  embassy  of  Correro  took  place  in 
1589.  The  next  correspondence  is  dated 
I57S.  Purposely  or  otherwise  the  massacre 
sTSt.  Bartholomew,  which  took  place  in  1572, 
is  passed  over  in  silence.  Giovanni  Michel  e 
vas  oamed  in  1575  with  Andrea  Badoaro, 
ambassadors  to  France  to  felicitate  the  king 
OQ  his  coronation  and  marriage.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Nostradamus  seemedTikely  to  attain 
fiilhlment.  Henry  III.  had  ascended  tht^ 
thrcme,  whence  Charles  IX.  had  sunk  down 
into  his  grave,  a  victim  to  grief  and  remorae 
b  hia  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  close  of  our  task,  comprehending  the 
narrations  of  Michele  and  Lippomano,  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  Com- 
mencing his  reports  to  the  doge,  Michele  ap- 
plauds himself  for  the  dignined  manner  in 
which  his  mission  had  been  graced  and  attend- 
ed by  the  company  of  twelve  gentlemen,  no- 
ble in  conduct  and  origin,  with  a  suite  of 


eighty  horses  and  twelve  baggage  mules:  no- 
thmg^aredinthebeautyoftheir  steeds,  dress 
and  liveries.  The  unsafe  state  of  the  country 
necessitated  an  escort  from  Lyons,  but  they  ar- 
rived without  accident ;  having  been  received 
withduehonorson  their  way,  deputations  com* 
ing  forth  to  meet  them  and  ofier  flasks  of  wine, 
a  present  made  in  France  to  princes  only.  At 
the  gates  of  Paris  three  noblemen  in  the 
king's  service  waited  with  the  royal  carriages: 
bringing  for  him,  Michele,  one  all  over  gold, 
used  by  his  majesty  himself,  and  followed  by 
a  suite  of  six  hundred  horses.  They  were 
thus  accompanied  to  the  palace  of  Monsieur 
de  Quise,  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  the  city.  Michele  numbers  the  rooms 
which  composed  his  apartments,  and  de- 
scribes them  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  his  bed  rich  with  gold  and  embroid- 
ery. His  table  was  served  with  splendor  and 
profusion.  They  had  five  courses  of  five 
dishes  each ;  and  besides  game  and  ponltrj, 
little  wild  pigs  called '  marcaasins,'  and  lonie 
fat  birds  from  Flanders,  whose  names  are  ud- 
known  to  him ;  and  on  maigre  days  there 
were  always  pikes,  much  esteemed  in  France, 
and  sometimes  costing  each  fifteen  golden 
crowns.  Such  were  the  details  thought  right 
to  be  set  down  for  the  doge.  Michele  (dsb 
self-satisfactorily  tells  how  he  received  with 
other  visitors  the  provost  of  Paris,  who  came 
with  his  officers  to  proffer  his  services  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  to  present  flambeaux  of 
white  wax  and  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  gijls  the 
town  make  only  to  royalty.  He  was  at  last 
presented  at  court,  and  well  received  by  Hen* 
ry  III.,  who  remembered  him.  They  had  met 
in  Venice,  when  he  was  Dukeaf  Anjou,  and 
saw  the  young  Queen  Louisa  of  Lorraine,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  the  youthful  widow  of 
Charles.  The  following  sentence  gives  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  court. 

"  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  as  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  queen's  aparlntenta,  a  woman,  who  had  been, 
we  were  told,  the  king's  nurse.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  us,  she  came  to  meet  me,  and  said 
loyoualy,  <  Oh  Monsieur  I'Amhasaadeur,  you  are 
welcome  !  You  who  treated  so  well  and  showed 
so  much  honor  and  friendship  to  the  king  my 
son  and  my  roaster !'  I  musi  also  inform  your 
serene  highness  that  a  song  full  of  the  praisea 
of  our  excellent  senate  has  been  composed  on 
the  reception  of  the  king,  and  sung  publicly.*' 

Another  and  most  memorable  passage  will 
prove  the  growing  importance  of  the  Tiers 
Etai :  judging  from  its  tone,  it  might  have 
borne  another  date. 

In  the  same  mode  that  in  the  beginning  the 
war  had  broken  out  in  the  interest  ot  religion  of 
ihoae  called  Huguenots,  so  at  present  religion  ia 
Utile  spoken  of,  and  the  general  denomination  is 
no  longer  Huguenot,  but  Malcontent.     The 
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number  of  theie  is  ^eat;  compoaed  of  Mine  of 
the  nobility,  and  of  the  citizeni,  and  men  of  all 
conditions,  whether  Huguenota  or  Catholics : 
the  combat  no  longer  engaged  in  the  name  ofre- 
ligion  but  of  the  ptMic  good.  The  raalconlenti 
have  ahown  forth  their  claima  in  n  writing',  pub- 
lished alter  Monsieur  the  Doke  of  Alen^on  had 
quitted  the  court.  They  demand  full  and  com- 
plete reform  in  the  head  and  memherBi  in  all 
which  conrerni  religion,  iusiice,  policy,  the  army 
and  the  ffovernmeDt  of  the  state.  They  protest 
against  Uie  alienntion  of  royal  property  always 
forbidden  heretofore ;  against  the  numeroua  and 
intolerable  charges  which  weigh  down  the 
kingdom  ;  agaioBl  other  taxes  invented  by  for- 
eigners. Thev  insist  on  the  eKstninations  of 
the  accounts  ol  those  who  have  managed  public 
expenses  and  royal  revenues.  They  would  have 
inquiry  made  into  the  affairs  of  such  ministers 
and  officers  as  have  enriched  themselves  during 
tileir  period  of  office  from  Henry  II.'s  time 
down  to  ours  ;  such  as  the  Connetable,  and  the 
Cardinal  do  Lorraine;  and  would  have  the 
heirs  of  those  lords  pursued.  They  hate  the 
Quiaea,  as  being  of  foreign  and  almost  Qerman 
boom ;  they  murmur  against  the  queen  mother, 
not  on  account  of  her  posBCseions,  but  because 
she  interferes  in  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration. To  end  all  these  disorders  the  malcon- 
tents demand  the  convocation  of  the  itatet  gene- 
ral, and,  in  order  that  the  sectarians  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  benefits  obtained,  the  free  exerciie 
of  the  neie  religion  till  the  holding  of  a  council 
general  composed  of  natives,  and  nol  of  foreign- 
ers." 

The  ambaBsadors  seem  to  have  thoroughly 
followed,  aa  regarded  Venice,  Charles  V.'a 
advice  to  hia  son — '  Try  to  know  the  humora 
and  chuactere  of  the  principal  ministers  of 
the  king  of  France,  that  you  may  make  the 
knowledge  useful  in  case  of  necessity  I'  Here 
is  a  remarkable  despatch  : 

"Messieurs  de  Guise  find  civil  war  their  inte- 
rest, since  they  hold  the  most  eminent  places  on 
his  majesty's  part ;  on  the  other  hand,  Monaieui 
d'Anville  is  aold  to  Spain.  As  to  the  king,  he 
is  little  changed  since  you  saw  him ;  but  thai 
little  is  in  hia  favor ;  his  complexion  is  not  livid 
as  formerly,  it  has  grown  white  and  animated, 
and  he  is  even  a  little  fatter.  It  is  believed  by 
every  one  in  Prance  he  cannot  live  long,  hav. 
ing,  It  is  eaid,  several  hidden  and  severe  mala- 
dies, among  the  rest  a  continual  indigestinn,  and 
for  this  he  has  been  advised  to  drink  wine,  which 
he  had  given  up  from  his  early  youth.  He  pos- 
sesses intelliaence  and  judgment,  for  they  are 
apparent  in  his  conversation  ;  and  those  whc 
know  him  well  say  he  does  not  want  ambition  : 
but  he  is  of  a  nature  inclined  to  quiet  and  repose, 
truly  far  removed  from  the  liveliness  of  spirii 
common  at  his  years,  which  are  twenty-four,  and 
the  impelooeiiy  which  seems  pecuhar  to  the 
youth  of  France;  averse  to  all  wearisome  exer- 
cise, such  OS  hunting  or  horsemanship,  he  ha« 
no  love  for  tilt  or  tournament.  The  knowledge 
of  his  feeble  nature,  and  the  belief  that  bis  lif^ 
will  he  brief,  weaken  his  authority,  while  ihe^' 
augment  bis  brother's  infiueoce,  and  the  hardi- 
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liood  of  the  opposiqg  faction:  neither  prinet 
nor  noble  finding  esteem  in  France,  if  wanting 
in  warlike  propensities.  At  his  accession  bt 
liaused  displeasure  by  certain  manners,  alrangs 
iind  unwonted,  particularly  to  the  nobility.  They, 
lis  every  one  knows,  live  in  great  famiUsii^ 
with  the  kinit ;  and  he,  not  content  with  thai 
^iBsisting  at  his  dinner  with  their  head  bare,ciiD- 
ibrmably  to  propriety  and  the  custom  of  othtr 
~  loarchs,  surrounded  his  table  with  a  barrier 
prevent  any  from  speaking  to  him,  as  wis 
easy  to  do  in  all  liberty  before.  But  as  he  per- 
ceived, and  was  even  made  swore,  that  this 
iflended  deeply,  he  returned  to  the  old  habits  of 
those  who  preceded  bim.*  The  choice  of  the 
^oung  queen,  his  wife,  pleased  no  one ;  bringing 
neither  gain  nor  honor  j  and  it  was  feared  that 
ihe  crowning  a  princess  of  Lorraine  would  add 
Lo  the  already  overweening  authority  of  the 
Guises,  BO  envied  and  hated.  The  king  wished 
this  marriage,  since  she  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  told  me  by  a  great 
personaffe,  that  it  would  not  have  taken  place 
if  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrainet  hod  lived.    The 

aueen  mother  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  iL 
taring  the  cardinal's  credit  might  lower  and 
ipplani  her  own.  His  death  calmed  all  dotibta: 
ice  she  esteemed  the  otiier  princes  of  bis  bouse 
too  little  to  dread  them,  and  she  hastened  to  ac- 
complish Ihe  king's  desire.  I  might  here  speak 
at  length  of  Catherine  de  Medicia,  who  governs 
alone  and  absolutely.  She  is  accused  as  cause 
of  all  the  misery  which  desolates  the  country. 
A  foreigner  and  an  Italian,  she  was  never  loved, 
and  is  now  detested ;  since  every  one  knows 
that  to  maintain  herself  in  her  authority  she 
fomented  division  and  discord,  making  use  of 
one  and  the  other  party  by  turns  according  as 
it  fell  in  with  her  own  private  passion ;  and 
holding  her  sorts,  grown  to  manhood,  aloof  from 
serious  aflairs  or  thoughts,  that  th^,  being 
weak  and  inexperienced,  might  turn  lor  aid  to 
her.  Her  power  over  the  king  is  so  great  that 
he  dares  contradict  her  no  more  tlian  the  rest ; 
she  cares  neither  for  hate  nor  eccosalioo  ;  snd, 
hunpijig  that  book*  agaiTat  her  are  told  fn  the 
shopi  almoit  publicly,  nothing  diaconeerta  her. 
Hudy  and  mirepid.  she  braves  fatigne  and 
danger,  undertaking  bug  journiesj  and  occunied 
more  than  ever  with  the  stale  of  the  kingoom, 
since  both  country  and  king  are  Indeed  in  inuni- 

*  "  Henry  III.,  tha  pmeM  king  of  Franca  and 
Poland,  is  now  twenty-eight  yean  old,  born  Sept 
19,  1551.  At  ths  fool  he  was  nsmed  AleuDdcl 
Edwsrd;  but  his  mother,  in  memory  of  the  dead 
king,  called  him  Hemy.  He  ii  tall,  rather  thas 
of  middle  sise  ;  thin,  rslher  than  netl -proportioned 
His  face  in  oval,  his  lower  lips  and  chia  pendant  like 
IhoH  of  bii  molher;  his  eyei  handioins  and  soft 
his  forehead  broad,  hia  carriage  gnceful ;  and  bi 
delight!  Id  beina  superbly  dreued,  and  loaded  will 
jewels  and  perfumes;  he  has  olmoat  always  hii 
beard  e haven,  and  wear*  rings,  bracelets,  and 
earrings.  Bodily  eieicise  doea  not  amuse  him. 
Ihough  be  succeed*  in  managing  b  horse  bbJ  id 
feDcing.  If  he  take  aierciaa,  it  ■•  rather  to  danof 
and  play  at  tennis  than  bunting.  Thus  he  isthonghl 
more  inclined   to  peace  than  war." — Lifi^trnms'i 
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nent  danger.  It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  see 
roost  closely  and  best,  that  these  troubles,  should 
they  last  much  longer,  will  divide  the  kingdom 
irreparably  between  those  who  head  them :  it  is 
feared  Monsieur  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  Pre- 
dictions having  been  made  on  the  brevity  of  the 
king's  life  and  his  death  without  heirs,  the  queen 
mother,*  who  puts  faith  in  them,  is  seriously 
alarmed  for  herself;  lor  she  knows  that  monsieur, 
who  would  succeed^  does  not  love  her,  as  hav- 
ing been  most  ill-treated  of  the  brothers.  Now, 
therefore,  she  strives  to  conciliate  his  good-will, 
and  draw  him  more  near  the  king;  she  pro- 
nises  him  riches  and  power,  and  her  own  large 
inherttance;  and  calls  to  her  aid  the  cunning 
peculiar  to  her ;  trying  to  separate  him  from  his 
partisans,  and,  as  she  knows  his  hatred  to  the 
chancellor  and  others,  promising  that  the  king 
ihall  on  his  return  disgrace  and  exile  them  from 
court,  even  though  they  be  her  own  creatures. 
To  show  yoa  the  extent  of  her  calculations — as 
Ae  astrologers  announce  to  monsieur  also  a  life 
diort  and  childless,  and  as  the  crown  would  thus 
rerert  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  (Henry  IV.,^  she 
makes  use  of  her  daughter  Margaret,  who  is  his 
wile,  to  win  him  over  to  her,  and  says  she  has 
rocceeded  already.  With  the  same  view  tu 
conciliate  she  attaches  to  herself  his  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  man  wholly  inoffensive ; 
and  also  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  being 
nearly  related  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  All  this 
in  the  hope  of  remaining  mistress  and  in  posses- 
oon  of  the  regal  power,  even  when  her  son-iu- 
Uw  shall  come  to  the  throne  1  as  if  she  believed 
that  she  would  never  die,  though  being  now 
fiAy-nine  years  old.  Monsieur  (the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  formerly  Duke  of  Alen9on),  is  two  years 
vo!uger  than  the  king,  being,  as  your  serene 
Lioness  knows,  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  he 
is  short  of  stature  but  ^ell  made,  and  strong  and 
squarely  built,  and,  unlike  the  king,  fitted  to 
bear  corporeal  fatigue  and  violent  exercise. 
Those  wno  know  him  best  say  he  is  not  of  evil 
nature,  but  has  some  fine  qualities:  being 
liberal,  considering  his  means,  a  man  of  his 
word  and  gentle  with  every  one,  and  as  yet  un- 
corrupted  in  his  religion,  but  he  never  was  on 
terms  with  his  brothers ;  least  of  all  with  this 
one  now  king ;  neither  with  his  mother.  The 
fault  is  hers,  from  the  difiierence  she  made  be- 
tween them ;  iowerinff  monsieur  and  elevating 
the  other,  whom  she  held  dear  as  her  eyesight 
Hence  their  hatred  is  deadly :  and  it  is  said  that 
beneath  the  walls  of  La  Rochelle,  having  com- 
menced by  outrages,  they  had  well  nigh  come 
to  blows.  The  dislike  deepened  most  when 
monsieur  became  apprised  of  the  ill  offices  his 
brother  rendered  him  at  the  time  of  his  own  de- 
parture for  Poland,  when  he  entreated  the  late 
Ling  Charles  not  to  bestow  on  their  younger 
brother  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  king- 
dom, which  himself  left  vacant,  adding  evil 

*  Her  eredulitv  is  well  known.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  lately  published,  she  speaks  of  a  conspirator 
who  had  fabncated  a  waxen  ngure,  to  the  bead  of 
which  he  gave  many  blows.  She  says  he  intends 
it  fur  the  king,  and  desires,  if  he  has  done  aught  to 
injure  his  majesty *s  health,  he  may  be  made  to  re- 
voke his  enchantmsnts. 
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reports  of  the  duke,  which  induced  Charles  IX. 
also  to  detest  him.  On  the  subject  of  monsieur's 
escape  from  court,  which  took  place  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  this  same  year,  I  wiU  only  say  that  if 
he  had  not  prevented  it  by  departure  he  would 
have  been  flung  into  perpetual  prison.  His 
mother  had  averted  this  before,  but  it  was  again 
in  deliberation,  and  would  have  been  accom- 
plished had  he  delayed  a  day.  And  although 
where  he  is  now  he  seems  free  and  honored,  he 
may  say  and  do  only  what  is  prescribed  to  him. 
He  is  more  bound  and  captive  than  ever ;  and 
as  to  his  trusting  himself  at  court  and  with  the 
king,  no  one  believes  he  will  do  so,  having  the 
admiral's*  example  before  his  eyes.  It  remains 
to  me  to  give  vou  some  account  of  the  King  of 
Navarre.f  This  prince  and  monsieur  are  about 
the  same  age ;  he  is  well  made,  but  not  tall ;  his 
hair  is  black,  and  he  has  yet  no  beard.  He  is 
brave  and  full  of  vivacity  like  his  mother ;  most 
pleasing  and  amiable,  familiar  iti  his  manner, 
and  very  liberal ;  loving  the  chase  well,  and  at- 
tending little  to  aught  beside.  He  is  of  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  asserts,  perhaps  too  openly, 
that  he  will  one  day  recover  his  provinces  held 
by  his  most  catholic  majesty.  He  is  now  free 
and  goes  where  he  will :  on  the  word  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Guise}  pledged  secretly  for  him,  that 
he  will  not  leave  the .  court  without  the  king's 
permission." 

We  take  our  leave  of  Michele  here,  pass- 
ing over  with  but  a  few  words  the  long  com- 
plaints which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
these  writers,  close  his  recital.  The  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  his  mission,  which  lasted  five 
months;  his  journeys  through  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  accelerated, 
he  says,  the  death  of  his  companion  Badoaro. 
His  expenses  were  heavy,  since  he  was 
obliged  to  light  many  and  continual  fires, 
and  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Venice, 
through  Burgundy,  occupied  fifty  days,  with- 
out reckoning  those  lost  through  accidents  to 
horses,  or  the  sickness  of  any  of  his  suite. 
The  king  sent  him  indeed,  after  his  last 
audience,  the  twenty  pieces  of  gilded  silver 
which  he  himself  in  turn  presented  to  his 
serene  highness,  as  being  by  right  his  own. 

*  Coligny  :  murdered  at  St.  Bartholomew. 

t  He  is  mentioned  but  once  before  in  the  narra- 
tions of  the  ambofisadors,  as  bning  a  fine  youth,  care- 
fully brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  in  tlie  reformed 
religion.  Jeanne  d'Albret  died  a  few  days  before 
her  son's  marriage  and  the  massacre. 

t  "  The  duke  Henry  de  Guise  is  of  the  same  nge 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  taller,  better  made,  hav- 
ing great  majesty  of  countenance,  bright  eyes,  and 
curled  light  hair;  and  a  beard  not  thick,  and  fair  ; 
aliio  with  a  scar  of  the  &ce,  which  he  received 
gloriously  from  a  traitor  soldier  who  fired  his  arque- 
busc,  as  the  prince,  seeing  him  at  his  feet,  called  to 
him  to  yield.  In  all  exercises,  he  is  admirable  from 
ease  and  grace.  In  swordmanship  none  can  resist 
him.  He  is  poor,  spending  more  than  his  revenues ; 
not  quite  content  with  the  march  of  affairs,  since  he 
also  IS  of  the  Catholic  race  which  maintains  the  true 
religion  of  France." — Lippamano^s  Relazione, 
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But  their  yalae  did  not  even  attain  that  of 
ordinary  presents  made  in  other  times  to 
Venetian  ambassadors.  And  if  the  liberality 
of  his  serene  highness  and  the  most  gallant 
lords  would  accord  this  gift  to  him  to  pay  his 
expenses  in  part,  they  might  feel  it  given  to 
the  republic  itself,  since  its  ambassador  would 
be  ever  ready  to  expend  it  in  its  service. 
Poor  Michel e ! 

Girolamo  Lippomano  was  ambassador  to 
France  in  the  year  1577.  The  narrative  be- 
fore us,  given  with  all  possible  detail,  is  by 
his  secretary's  hand,  and  entitled,  '  Yiaggio 
del  Signer  Lippomano.'  The  French  roads 
were  at  this  date  far  from  safe,  and  the  am- 
bassador dreaded  alike  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  highwaymen,  or  those  of  soldiers  of  the  dis- 
banded army  which  had  just  besieged  and 
taken  La  Charete.  We  quote  an  amusing 
and  characteristic  adventure  which  occurred 
to  him  at  Dijon. 

"The  first  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dijon  (I 
do  not  speak  of  those  of  the  parliament)  is  called 
mayor,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  Burgundy,  and 
of  several  provinces  of  France.  He  is  elected 
annually  either  from  the  class  of  nobles  or  of 
citizens ;  he  has  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  his 
authority  is  of  some  importance.  I  went  to  him 
as  I  am  accustomed  to  do  elsewhere,  and  polite- 
ly requested,  beside  the  usual  bills  of  health,  a 
passport  for  all  Burgundy,  that  the  ambassador's 
progress  might  suner  no  obstacle.  The  good 
man  commenced  b)r  doabtinff  that  I  was  really 
an  ambassador,  saying  I  mi^t  be  a  private  per- 
sonage who  had  taken  the  title.  I  showed  him 
vainly  the  letters  patent  of  his  serene  highness, 
of  the  governor  of  Milan,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  governor  of  Lyons.  At  last  he  said,  ^  How 
18  it  poMible  thai  this  can  he  a  Venetian  ambag- 
sador,  since  last  year  at  Venice  all  the  inhabi- 
tants died  of  plague  ?'  (!!)  I  replied  this  was 
not  exact ;  that  the  fullest  extent  of  the  loss  had 
been  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons. <  Well,'  said  he,  <  am  I  not  right  then  ? 
there  can  be  none  or  very  few  remaining?'  I 
was  forced  to  say  that  the  death  of  thousands  in 
Venice  left  less  vacuum  than  would  that  often  in 
Dijon,  and  so  left  him  adding,  I  cared  little  for 
his  passport,  and  that  the  king  should  know  of  it. 
So  he  hastened  to  deliver  me  one  in  good  and 
dueform,^^ 

The  ambassador  and  his  train  passed  on 
not  without  fear  and  peril.  The  *  lieotenant 
du  roi '  of  the  province,  being  of  higher  au- 
thority than  the  mayor,  gave  an  escort  of  foot 
and  mounted  men.  At  Chatillon  sur  Seine, 
they  had  stayed  to  see  the  town  and  sleep  at 
the  Lion  d'Or,  and  it  would  seem  they  dined 
here  in  a  public  apartment.  The  account  of 
this  narrow  escape  on  the  road,  is  highly 
dramatic. 

"  While  we  were  at  table  arrived  a  traveller 
on  foot,  who  hearing  some  of  us  speak  Italian 
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came  up  to  say,  *  If  you  are  as  I  believe  Vene' 
tians,  1  will  tell  you  what  it  concerns  you  to  hear. 
To-day  passing  forth  from  Aissez  le  Due,  neai 
the  Fontaines  Amoureuses,  there  rode  up  to  dm 
four  horsemen,  asking  if  I  had  seen  five  mulei 
bearing  the  red  housmgs  of  a  Venetian  ambas" 
sador,  and  when  I  rej^ied,  I  had  not,  I  heanj 
them  say  among  themselves,  '  Certainly  wc 
have  missed  them  on  the  road,  but  we  will  come 
up  with  them  at  Mussy  i'£v6aue,'  and  leaving 
me  they  galloped  into  a  road  near.'  Shord) 
aHer  arrived  in  the  same  Inn  of  the  Lion  d'Or 
another  person,  a  lackey  of  the  Grand  Ecuyei 
on  his  wav  to  Dijon,  came  to  say  that  a  leagm 
and  a  hair  beyond  Chatillon  he  had  seen  a  iTooy 
of  horsemen,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  fore 
the  Seine ;  that  one  of  them,  well-mounted  am 
armed,  detached  himself  from  the  rest,  and  rod< 
up  to  ask  whether  he  had  met  yarious  mule 
covered  with  red  clothing ;  and  this  man  appear 
ed  to  him  a  spy  of  robbers — that  species  of  pooi 
gentleman,  who  hold  the  hiffhwaj^s,  plunder  th< 
travellers,  and  then  take  refuge  in  their  nei^ 
boring  houses  and  castles.'' 

But  notwithstanding  the  demoralized  ani 
impoverished  country,  they  arrived  with  thai 
horse  and  arquebuse-men  in  safety  at  Barle 
due.  At  Mussy  I'Evdque,  indeed,  they  ex 
cited  fear  themselves :  for  the  inhabitant 
closed  their  gates,  mistaking  the  ambassada 
and  his  suite  for  the  banditti  I  They  wen 
besides  in  peril  from  their  own  escort,  whc 
said  openly  that  the  ambassador  carried  wit! 
him  a  sum  of  800,000  francs,  lent  by  Venice 
to  the  king,  and  at  last  so  bitterly  assailed 
the  Venetians  in  Nagent  on  this  ground 
that  had  it  been  in  a  less  considerable  town 
their  escape  from  thorough  fleecing  woah 
have  been  impossible.  The  court  was  a 
this  time  in  Touraine,  and  Lippomano  re 
mained  but  a  day  or  two  in  Paris  ete  he  de 
parted  for  Amboise:  passing  foor  leaffuei 
from  Orleans  through  the  vUlage  of  Clery 
where  he  found  the  ruins  of  the  cburcl 
raised  by  Louis  XL,  whose  devotion  to  ow 
lady  of  Clery  is  well  known,  and  in  the  cen 
tre  of  which  stood  the  miraculous  waxex 
torch,  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  ten  men 
but  which  shook  with  a  heavy  sound  when 
ever,  in  shipwreck  or  other  danger,  a  von 
was  made  to  this  virgin.  The  day,  hoor,  an< 
minute  of  the  shock  noted,  were  always  foua< 
to  accord  with  the  vow  !  Presented  to  hi] 
majesty,  Lippomano  accompanied  him  tc 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  the  state  of  the  roadi 
preventing  their  travelling  more  than  fooi 
leagues  a  day. 

The  queen  mother  was  now  desirous  o: 
peace ;  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  o; 
Conde  had  severally  retired  to  Perigord  anc 
La  Rochelle.  The  worst  plague  of  this  time 
arose  from  the  undisciplined  state  of  eithei 
army.     It  was  imposible  to  ride  two  leaguei 
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yond  Poitiers  without  the  risk  of  meeting 
is  uncurbed  soldiery,  who  pillaged  friend 
d  foe,  sacking  each  village  in  turn,  and 
lowing  the  shores  of  the  river  to  seize  on 
rses  and  on  the  grooms  who  brought  them 
tber  to  water.  Peace  was  at  last  conclu- 
ly  though  the  public  exercise  of  the  re- 
med  religion  was  forbidden  at  court,  and 
thin  a  circle  of  two  leagues,  as  well  as  in 
ris,  and  ten  leagues  round.  The  memory 
Coligny,  and  other  victims  of  St  Bar- 
4oniew,  was  rehabilitated,  and  their  heirs 
smpted  from  taxes  during  six  years ;  while 
!nry  III.,  in  his  edict  called  the  massacre 
ke  disorders  and  excesses  of  the  24th  August 
1  following  days,  which  took  place  to  our 
«t  displeasure  and  regret.'  The  winter 
1  passed  tranquilly  in  fttes  and  tourna- 
nts,  in  which  the  kine  himself  joined.  But 
ire  took  place  quarrels  between  the  king's 
lignons,'  and  a  nobleman  high  in  the  Duke 
Anjou's  favor ;  the  Bussy  d'Amboise,  so 
en  named  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
ghteen  or  twenty  of  the  former  attacked 
lasy  unawares;  two  of  his  suite  were 
unded,  and  one  died.  Hereupon  the 
ke  made  furious  by  this  event,  and  by  the 
ig's  backwardness  to  avenge  it,  threatened 
retire  to  his  own  estates,  in  spite  of  the 
lyers  of  dueen  Louisa  of  France,  and  the 
Ben  mother. 

'The  king,"  says  the  recital  *<went  himself  to 
loaieur  at  the  moment  he  drew  on  his  boots, 
1  repeated  the  same  arguments.  But  as  the 
ce  would  not  renounce  his  determination,  the 
g  rose  up  in  anger  and  said.  '  since  you  are 
olved  to  depart,  go  then  ir  you  can.'  He 
led  a  captain  of  his  archers,  and  ordered  him 
;uard  the  duke  in  his  chamoer.  He  arrested 
the  same  time  various  favorites  of  his  bigh- 
ts, and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Bussy,  who  was 
in  Monsieur's  palace,  and  in  his  own  closet, 
ere  he  had  remained  all  the  preceding  days, 
ugh  it  was  said  he  had  lefl  the  city.  He  was 
od  between  the  wool  and  straw  mattress  of 
bed,  and  brought  before  the  king,  trembling 
he  idea  of  instant  death,  for  it  was  believed 
had  urged  Monsieur's  departure.  He  talked 
!  one  out  of  his  senses,  asking  the  kins  if  he 
lie  to  take  his  head,  or  that  he  should  ask 
"don  of  Monsieur  de  Caylus.  The  king  re- 
sd  by  a  reprimand  paternal  rather  than  se- 
e ;  remindmg  him  how  often  he  had  offended 
!  royal  dignity,  and  adding,  that  he  had  not 
:  decided  on  ms  own  course,  but  that  the  faults 
•old  be  exceeded  by  the  clemency,  and  thai 
should  have  a  chamber  for  prison.  Mon- 
ir's  attendants  were  all  greatly  alarmed,  and 
or  dispfuised  themselves  as  ir  the  storm  had 
tn  destmed  to  crush  them ;  and  as  the  house 
he  Venetian  ambassador  was  their  only  asy- 
1,  they  all  crowded  there.  Some  extreme 
asure  was  ex{>ected:  when  the  queen  of  Na- 
Te  went  to  yiait  Monsieur  about  noon,  advis- 
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ing  him  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  since  he 
was  resolved  ta  go,  to  dissimulate  and  wait  a 
favorable  opportuni^  which  could  not  fail  him. 
The  duke  accepted  her  advice,  asked  to  see  his 
majesty,  excused  himself,  promised  to  be  hence- 
fortn  a  true  brother  and  servitor,  and  to  do  no- 
thing which  could  trouble  the  kingdom.  The 
king  and  queen  mother  embraced  him  tenderly ; 
Bussy  and  Monsieur  de  Caylus  were  recon- 
cQed." 

But  Monsieur  in  reality  placed  small  con- 
fidence in  the  king,  and  made  his  escape  a 
few  days  after ;  his  thoughts  turned  to  Flan- 
ders, which  he  determined  to  deliver  from 
Spanish  oppression ;  whil^  at  the  same  time 
Spain  protested  against  France,  and  threat- 
ened invasion  with  an  army,  if  she  did  not 
interfere  to  calm  the  Flemish  rebellion.  The 
duke  having  gone  to  Flanders,  the  queen 
mother,  disregarding  her  own  age  and  infir- 
mities, conducted  her  daughter  Margaret  to 
her  husband,  Henry  of  Navarre,  occupying 
herself  on  her  way  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  rite,  wheresoever  she  tarried  : 
'  so  that,'  says  the  ambassador,  '  it  was  she 
who  raised  once  more  the  almost-crushed  re- 
ligion.' 

The  project  of  a  marriage  between  the 
Queen  of  England  (Elizabeth)  and  the  duke 
of  Alen^on,  was  now  negotiated  more  warm- 
ly than  heretofore :  precious  gifb,  and  even 
portraits  were  exchanged,  so  that  its  accom- 
plishment seemed  sure.  Lippomano's  scribe 
thus  gives  an  account  of  the  duke's  expedi- 
tion to  England : 

<  Monsieur  crossed  the  sea,  arrived  in  London, 
and  lodged  the  first  day  with  the  ambassador  oi 
France,  and  afterwards  in  the  royal  palace,  at 
the  queen's  expense,  who  saw  him  the  second 
day,  two  miles  without  the  town.  It  is  said  that, 
relating  to  the  marriage,  there  were  rather  vague 
words  spoken,  than  any  likely  to  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion, though  presents  were  exchanged.  It  is 
said  also  that  every  morning  the  queen  carried 
him  a  cup  of  broth  with  her  own  hand,  and  that 
the  duke  showed  himself  to  her  in  a  doublet  of 
fledkrcolared  sUkto  prove  he  was  not  humpbacked 
as  had  been  told  her.  But  from  all  we  heard, 
they  negotiated  any  affairs  rather  than  those  of 
the  marriage ;  or  to  express  myself  with  more 
propriety,  me  sage  queen  held  out  this  bait  to 
teen  Monsieur  in  check,  and  strengthen  him. in 
hia  nalred  to  Spain.  It  was  believed  that  the 
€tueen  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  tne  Prince  Casimir,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  all  agreed  to  carry  the 
war  into  Spain.  But  this  report  was  unfound- 
ed, though  the  king  himself  communicated  it  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  excusing  himself  by 
declaring  he  had  not  been  in  the  secret  of  the 
enterprise,  and  was  sorry  for  it:  whence  we  may 
see  the  precipitancy  or  rather  the  levity  of  the 
French,  who  at  times  give  wind  to  projects  ere 
they  execute,  then  at  others  execute  without 
previous  reflection." 
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During  the  duVe's  absence,  the  king  fell 
ill  of  a  dsDgeroua  maladj,  snd  the  Frencli 
court  feared  leat  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
event  of  bis  death,  should  keep  Monsieur  as 
hostage  till  the  delivering  to  England  of  Bou- 
logne and  Calais,  which  she  claimed  still. 
The  queen  mother  was  absent,  also,  employed 
in  soothing,  if  she  could  not  put  a  stop  to, 
the  disturbances  in  the  south  of  France.  We 
must  here  insert  a  recital  of  the  tragic  end  of 
Bossy  d'Amboise.  It  is  amusing  to  had  the 
whole  indignation  of  the  writer  concentrated 
on  the  injured  husband,  and  to  observe  his 
exquisite  alluaions'to  some  ladj  beloved  by 
himself.  This  wild  mode  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice was  not  uncommon  in  other  offences  of 
the  age,*  though  extraordinary  at  a  time  aiid 
court  whose  license  was  unbounded. 

"  About  this  time  Buny  d'Amboise  waa  killed. 
He  was  the  first  gentleman  and  the  favorite  of 
MouEieur,  and  the  lover  of  a  liiir  lady  whom  he 
■aw  verv  olten.  Her  husband,  though  'homme 
de  robe,  yet  held  a  poatofiniportaDcein  Brillany. 
He  bccameapprized  of  her  conduct,  and  loldbcr 
she  could  save  her  own  life  but  in  one  mann^^r, 
which  was  to  aummon  the  Seigneur  de  Bussy  to 
her  house  at  the  hour  he  ahould  command,  and 
wilhoac  previous  warnmg.  Tlie  lady,  (ifindeed 
ahe  deserve  the  name,)  either  in  fear  for  heraeir 
or  love  for  another,  wrote  to  Buaey  that  she  wiis 
going  to  the  country,  and  would  expect  him  die 
following  day,  and  that  he  should  come  in  all 
confidence,  since  her  husband  could  not  arrive  to 
molest  them.  Bussy  d'Amboise  came  fearlessly 
with  but  two  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  court,  and  the  gates  closed  and  barred  as 
was  the  order,  he  was  assailed  by  twenty  arque- 
buse  men,  who  shot  himself  and  his  comradt^a. 
The  woman  who  thus  caused  her  lover's  mnr- 
der,  was  len  with  the  perpetual  stain  of  an  impu- 
rity and  a  cruelty  unexampled.  She  might  have 
warned  her  friend  and  warded  off  this  misfor- 
tune ;  and  if  she  were,  as  was  affirmed,  forced 
with  a  dagger  to  her  tjiroat  to  write  this  letter, 
she  should  have  cliosen  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  such  a  treason.  Notthua  mould  have  acted 
my  moet  glorioua  lady  the  Signorn  N — ,  whose 
soul  is  generous  as  her  blood  is  noble,  and  as  de- 
cided in  her  divine  actions  aa  uTihappu  in  being 
in  the  }iower  of  a  husband  to  unwtxrtKy  of  her. 
But  this  crime  served  this  poor  husband  no- 
thing :  it  waa  a  weak  and  dishonorable  ven- 
geance, fhr  a  fault,  of  which  the  blame  uas 
nothia,  and  which  f&w  people  kww,  it  tunejmb- 
liahed  to  the  worliL  Little  noise  was,  however, 
made  about  it,  and  although  Bussy  was  a  great 
personage,  the  assassin  went  unpunished.  It 
appears  that  in  France,  in  these  anairsof  honcir. 
every  man  is  permitted  to  right  himself,  as  did 
Monsieur  Villequier  of  Poitiers.  After  a  long 
absence  from  court,  returning  to  his  wife  he 
found  her  about  to  give  birth  to  an  infant;  he 
therefore  killed  her  inFtantly,  and  with  her 
two  female  attendants,  who  rushed  forward  in 
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her  defence,  one  of  these  being  pregnaa 
(ijpo  '.  1'hus,  among  his  murders,  murderiq 
two  innocent  creatures  who  had  not  seea  tin 
light;  and  yet  he  is  unmolested,  and  pursna 
his  career  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  oratij 
lif  had  killed  fiee  animalt  hvntiTig. 

But  for  considerations  efface,  we  migh 
be  juslitied  in  quoting  another  description  < 
the  court,  as  it  had  become  in  Lippomant/ 
lime.  There  ia  a  mournful  interest  cast  ore 
the  person  of  the  beautiful  young  queei 
Louisa  of  Lorraine  :  perfectly  without  infli 
ence,  (since  Catherine  would  have  borne  wit 
no  power  in  a  dBUghter-in4aw  ;)  adoring  he 
unworthy  and  effeminate  husband,  Bervin 
htm  her^tf  OD  all  solemn  occasions :  and  aii 
ling  '  with  her  eye  turned  on  him  ever,  as  o 
one  beloved,  of  which  he  takes  no  note 
pious  and  charitable  m  church  and  hospital 
while  his  time  was  occupied  in  his  prival 
apartments,  sometimes  indeed  with  alcbemisi 
and  withmechanics,of^ner stillwith thedog: 
birds,  and  dwarfs,  kept  there  for  his  diaei 
gaged  hours.  The  queen  mother,  grown  oli 
still  preiierved  a  certain  freshness,  and  shoi 
ed  no.n-rinkle.  Sbealwajs  wore  hermonn 
ing  habits,  and  a  black  veil  which  fell  on  hi 
shoulders,  but  not  her  forehead,  and  when  si 
went  out,  a  woolen  bonnet  over  it.  As 
the  former  time,  with  a  view  to  keep  powi 
in  lier  own  hands,  and  render  herself  alwa; 
necessary,  she  fomented  troubles  and  ke 
private  hatreds  alive,  so  now,  it  was  Lipp 
mnno's  belief,  she  tried  to  pacify  all  partie 
Since  the  king  disliked  public  concerns,  ai 
left  them  to  her,  she  had  henceforth  no  m 
live  fur  irritation,  and  she  preferred  that  h< 
dexterity  and  prudence  should  now  only  I 
made  evident.  We  transcribe  a  portrait,  n 
elsewhere  drawn,  of  Margaret  of  Navarr 
and  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henij  IV.,  h 
husband. 

''  I'he  queen  is  not  tall,  of  figure  well  fbmi< 
and  rather  full,  and  though  her  features  are  le 
delicate  than  those  of  the  reigninr  queen  (Lo' 
isa),  she  is  yet  esteemed  benulilul  from  her  i 
VBcity  of  countenance,  and  her  hair  bright 
gold  ;  though  she  also,  like  her  brothers  tails 
the  di'fi;rtive  shape  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  pe 
dnnt ;  but  some  esteem  this  an  additionsJ  grai 
and  UiHi  it  makes  the  throat  and  neck  appear 
more  ndvantage.  Of  amaseuline  spirit  nheh 
mother,  she  is  clever  in  negotiation,  and  durii 
liie  time  she  stayed  at  the  oaths  of  Spa,  undt 
took  and  nigh  concluded  the  treaty  betwei 
monEieurand  the  Flemish  lords;  anci  this  wit 
out  waking  suspicion  in  Don  Juan  of  Austri 
with  whom  she  dined  daily  at  Namur.  It  do 
not  appear  that  she  has  the  sainted  disposilh 
of  her  siater-in-law,  since  she  deUghts  in  thin, 
which  uGually  please  women,  sudi  as  dressu 
Hunorbly,  and  appearing  beautiful,  ofidaUvhi 
foUoKa.    Her  husband,  Henry  of  Sewn, 
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lOQgfat  to  believe  in  nothing,  and  it  is  said  he 
lakes  sport  of  his  own  Huguenot  preachers, 
ren  while  they  are  in  the  pulpit  Once,  he 
eing  eating  cherries  while  one  oi  these  villains 
reached,  he  continued  shooting  with  his  finger 
id  t}iunib,  the  cherry  stones  in  his  face,  till  he 
ell-nigh  put  out  his  eye." 
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and  shoulders  are  slightly  veiled  with  gauze. 
The  head,  neck,  and  arms,  are  ornamented  with 
jewels ;  the  headdress  differs  widely  from  that 
of  Italy,  as  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  ornaments 
and  tufts  of  hair  which  apparently  increase  the 
breadth  of  the  forehead.   They  commonly  wear 
black  hair,  since  it  sets  off  the  paleness  of  the 
cheeks,  and  this  paleness  when  not  occasioned 
by  malady  is  looked  on  as  a  charm.      The 
French  females  are  seemingly  full  of  devotion, 
but  in  fact  very  free.    Each  chooses  to  be  treat- 
ed as  worthy  esteem,  and  there  is  none,  what- 
ever her  conduct,  who  does  not  find  something 
to  say  against  that  of  her  neighbors.    They  are 
very  insolent,  and  the  cause  is  their  husbands' 
over  confidence,  and  allowing  them  to  govern 
not  only  their  households  but  themselves.  They 
converse  publicly  with  those  they  meet  in  the 
streets,  and  also  go  alone  to  churcn  and  market, 
remaining  absent  three  or  four  hours  without 
their  husbands'  asking  whither  they  are  gone. 
Very  agreeable  in  their  manners,  they  have 
perhaps  but  one  fault,  avarice ;  it  is  said  that 
gold  IS  omnipotent  with  all  the  women  in  the 
world,  but  with  French  women  silver  suffices. 
A  gentleman  asserted,  not  without  reason,  that 
three  things  are  proper  to  the  nation — *  never  to 
do  what  they  promise;  n^t  to  write  as  they 
speak ;  and  to  remember  neither  benefit  nor  in- 
jury.'   In  trade  and  business  the  Frenchman  is 
of  faithless  nature,  willing  to  promise  largely 
when  anxious  to  obtain  any  thmg,  but  having 
obtained,  at  once  repenting.  And  thus  he  either 
will  refuse  payment  or  defer  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.   The  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  re- 
semble ours,  and  if  more  care  were  given  to  the 
church,  or  rather  if  all  benefices  were  not  be- 
stowed on  women,  children,  or  incapable  men, 
it  might  recover  its  splendor.    We  follow  their 
example  in  eating  meat  the  four  or  five  Satur- 
days which  follow  Christmas,  since  we  should 
otherwise  have  passed  for  Huguenots.    They 
aver  that  during  these  weeks  the  Holy  Virgin, 
having  lately  lain  in,  did  not  fast    The  French 
priest  is  not  much  addicted  to  debauch ;  he  has 
no  vice  but  that  of  gluttony  ;  which  is  common 
to  him,  with  the  remainder  of  that  jpeople.    It 
would  thus  be  less  difficult  to  ameliorate  this 
clergy  than  that  of  other  nations  where  excesses 
are  more  extreme.    They  have  good  and  clever 

Ereachers,  capable  of  preachiug  three  and  four 
ours  in  succession  as  they  do  on  Good  Friday, 
not  resting  a  moment,  and  hardly  ever  spitting : 

a  thing  incomprehensible It  was  then,"  he 

says,  a  little  farther  on.  **  that  the  ambassador, 
my  master,  took  leave  of  their  majesties,  to 
whom  he  was  singularly  dear,  since  surnamed 
by  all  il  deletto  Ambasaatore.  At  his  departure, 
the  king  created  him  knight  of  his  own  order ; 
and  besides  this,  gave  him  a  very  fine  diamond 
set  in  gold,  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  a  beautiful 
Turkish  dog,  which  was  his  delight;  but  the 
little  dog  jumping  back  on  the  king,  the  king 
took  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  offered 
him  to  the  ambassador,  saying,  ^Accept  him 
for  my  sake.'  The  26th  of  November,  1579, 
we  quitted  Paris  to  return  to  Italy." 
over  all,  it  is  usually  of  C0CU1M  serge  or  ordinary       ,„,,..  u 

itnfE;  since  the  women  at  church  kneel  down       We  believe  it  not  necessary  to  excuse  the 
•aywhm  and  flit  npoa  the  ground.    ThalKMBomi  length  of  our  article,  or  the  number  of  our 


Prejudice  against  France  seems  strong  in 
ippomano,  as  in  others  of  these  writers. 
nd  from  the  corruption  of  court  and  city,  we 
m  believe  his  criticisms  to  be  for  the  most 
art  just.  The  prodigality  of  the  king  to  his 
aworthy  favorites,  with  the  disorders  of  the 
Iministration,  had  ruined  the  kingdom.  The 
ourt  was  always  in  a  state  of  privation.  The 
rmy  wanted  pay  and  supplies,  and  pillaged 
le  villages.  In  Paris  the  prisons  were  nu- 
lerous,  and  filled ;  while  every  day,  in  some 
art  of  the  town,  malefactors  were  seen  in 
le  hands  of  justice,  '  the  greater  part  being 
langed.'  His  remarks  on  dress  and  manners 
le  richly  worth  extracting. 

« From  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  na- 
ives  would  live  long,  if  they  did  not  ruin  their 
ctomachs  with  over-eating,  spending  on  food 
iod  habiliments  without  rule  or  measure.  Male 
Iress  so  various  in  form,  that  to  describe  it  were 
Impossible.     A  hat  whose  broad  brim  falls  on 
the  shoulders,  or  a  'beret'  which  hardly  covers 
the  top  of  the  head ;  a  cloak  which  descends  to 
the  ankle,  or  barely  reaches  the  loins ;  the  man- 
ner of  wearing  these  habits  not  less  curious 
than  the  habits  themselves.    One  sleeve  but- 
tooed,  the  other  open,  and  the  cloak  pendant 
from  one  shoulder ;  and  the  change  of  costume 
usual  among  men,  necessitating  an  extraordi- 
nary expense  in  woolen  stuff  and  cloths  of  silk 
and  gold  ;  since  no  man  is  esteemed  rich  if  he 
has  not  twenty  or  thirty  suits  of  different  kinds, 
10  that  he  may  change  daily.  The  women  have 
a  mode  of  dress  more  modest  and  less  variable. 
The  noble  Jady  wears  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  or 
a  coiffe,  wrought  in  ribbons  of  silk  or  gold,  or  in 
jewels,  and  has  a  mask  on  her  face.    The  citi- 
zen's wife  wears  a  cloth  hood,  the  mask  and 
lilken  head-gear  being  denied  to  her  rank.    All 
wear  gowns  and  cotillons  as  they  please.    No- 
Vtewomcn   distinguished    by  the    size  of  the 
deeves  and  variety  of  colors,  while  other  females 
wear  black  only.    Widows  have  veils,  and  the 
dothing  high  to  the  throat,  and  over  ail  a  spen- 
ser.    In  mourning  for  parent  or  husband,  they 
have  also  robes  trimmed  with  hair  or  swan's 
down.    Men  wear  mourning  only  on  the  day 
of  butia].      It  is  easy  to  recognize  unmarried 
women  in  the  street ;  they  follow  closely  their 
Diotbert'  footsteps,  and  the  domestics  male  or 
female  again  come  after.    Frenchwomen  have 
generally  the  waist  slightly  formed,  and  using 
u  they  do  hoops  and  other  artifices  to  increase 
the  circumference  below,  their  appearance  be- 
craaefl  more  elegant  still.    The  cotillon  is  of 
great  value.    As  to  the  gown  which  is  worn 
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extracts.  Since  the  taste  for  '  literary  curi- 
osities '  began,  there  have  appeared  no  vol- 
umes whose  contents  so  well  deserve  the 
name.  They  are  precious  to  the  historian, 
for  their  sketches  of  character  and  policy 
were  so  studied  as  to  guide  and  enlighten  a 
subtle  and  cautious  state.  They  are  amusing 
to  the  lover  of  lighter  literature,  for  the  close- 
ness of  their  personal  details.  And  they  are 
important  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who 
studies  their  dissertions  on  national  habits 
and  failings,  and  contemplates  how  these 
have  been  much  or  little  modified  by  other 
governments  and  the  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years. 


««OLD  SONGS." 

BT   XLIZA   COOK. 

From  th«  Journii  of  Belief  Letttes. 

**  Old  Bonn  !  old  aonn ! — how  well  I  laog 
Your  varied  ain  wiUi  childish  toncue, 
When  breath  and  tpirit,  iVee  and  light, 
Caroird  away  flrom  mom  till  night; 
When  thia  becinning  and  that  end 
Were  myatically  made  to  blend, 
And  the  « Sweet  laaa  of  Richmond  Hill ' 
Gave  place  to  her  of  « Patie'a  Mill !' 

Old  tonga  !  old  longs  ! — how  thick  ye  come, 
Telling  of  childhoc^  and  of  home, 
When  home  forped  linka  in  Memory's  chain 
Too  strong  fur  Ume  to  break  in  twain, 
When  home  was  all  that  home  should  b«. 
And  held  the  vast  rich  world  for  me ! 

Old  sonts !  old  songs ! — what  heaps  I  knew. 
From  « Chevy  Chase  '  to  « Black-Eyed  Sue;* 
From  *  Flow,  thou  recal  purple  stream,* 
To  *  Rousseau's  *  meTanchofv  *  Dream  I* 
I  lovod  the  pensive  *  Cabin-Boy  * 
With  earnest  truth  and  real  joy  ; 
My  warmest  feelings  wander  back 
To  greet  *  Tom  Bowling  *  and  •  Poor  Jack ;' 
And  oh,  « Will  Watch,*  the  smuggler  bold, 
My  plighted  troth  thou*lt  over  hold  ! 

I  doted  on  the  *  auld  Scots  sonnet  * 
As  though  rd  worn  the  plaid  and  bonnet ; 
I  went  abroad  with  « Sandv*8  Ghost,* 
I  atood  with  Bannockbum  a  brave  host. 
And  proudly  toes*d  mv  curly  head 
With  « S^ts  !  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bltd  !* 
I  abooted  *  Comiu  through  the  rye,* 
With  restless  step  and  sparkling  eye, 
Aaid  ehased  away  the  PMsing  m>wB, 
With  « BoiiiiM  ran  the  bunue  dowa.* 

The  liny  « Warbler  *  IVom  the  stall, 
TIm  fluttering  ballad  on  the  wall, 
TIa  gipsy's  glee,  the  beggar 'a  catch, 
The  old  wile  s  lay^  the  idiot'a  snatch. 
The  schtHtlbov  sVhoros,  lude  and  witty. 
The  harvont  siraiu,  the  carol  ditty «— 
I  tailed  ye  all,  1  stole  from  each, 
I  ifiini  d  no  tutor  that  could  teach  i 


BONOS. 

Though  long  my  liat*  though  great  my  ston 
I'd  ever  teek  to  add  one  more. 

Old  soDfi  !  old  songs ! — ^ye  fed,  no  doubt. 
The  iiune  that  since  has  broken  out. 
For  I  would  wander  far  and  lone, 
And  sit  upon  the  moss-wnipp*d  stone, 
Conning  *  old  songs  '  till  some  strange  poiv 
Breathed  a  wild  magic  o'er  the  hour, 
Sweeping  the  pulse-chords  of  my  soul. 
As  winds  o'er  sleeping  waters  roll. 
'Twas  done — the  volume  was  unseal'd. 
The  hallow'd  mission  was  reveal'd, 
The  die  was  thrown,  the  spell  was  cast, 
I  burst  my  earthly  bonds  at  last ! 

*  Old  songs  '  call  d  up  a  kindred  tone— 
An  echo  started  ! — 'twas  my  own. 
Joy,  pride,  and  riches,  swell 'd  my  breast — 
The  lyre  was  mine,  and  I  vras  blest. 

Old  songs  !  old  songs  ! — my  brain  has  lost 

Much  that  it  gain'd  with  pain  and  cost : 

I  have  forgotten  aril  the  rules 

Of  *  Murray's '  books  and  *  Trimmer's '  sd 

Detested  figures — how  I  hate 

The  mere  remembrance  of  a  slate ! 

How  have  I  cast  from  woman's  thought 

Much  goodly  lore  the  girl  was  taught ! 

But  not  a  word  has  pass'd  away 

Of  « Rest  thee.  Babe,'  or    Robin  Gray  !' 

Sweet  '  Rest  thee,  Babe  '—oh  peaceful  thei 
That  floated  o'er  my  infant  dream  ! 
My  brow  was  cool,  my  pillow  smooth. 
When  thou  wert  sung  to  lull  and  soothe, 
By  lipa  that  only  ceased  the  strain 
To  kiss  my  cheek,  then  sung  again. 
I  loved  the  tone  ;  and  many  a  time 
I  humm'd  the  air  and  lisp'd  the  rhyme, 
Till,  winking  'neath  its  potent  charms. 
The  kitten  slumber 'd  in  my  arms. 

Old  songs  !  old  songs ! — how  ye  bring  back 

The  iairest  paths  in  mortal  track  ! 

I  see  the  merry  circle  spread. 

Till  watchman's  notice  wam'd  to  bed : 

When  one  rude  boy  would  loiter  near. 

And  whisper  in  a  well-pleased  ear, 

*  Come,  mother,  ait,  before  we  go. 
And  sing  *  John  Anderson,  my  Jo.'  * 

The  ballad  still  is  breathing  romd. 
But  other  voices  yield  the  sound ; 
Strangers  possess  the  household  room ; 
The  mother  li^'th  in  the  tomb ; 
And  the  blithe  bov  that  praised  her  song 
Sleepeth  as  soundly  and  as  long. 

Old  songs !  old  aongs ! — I  should  not  aigh — 
Joys  of  Uie  earth  on  earth  most  die ; 
But  i^^tral  Amidb  will  sometimes  start 
Within  the  caverns  of  the  heart, 
Haonting  the  lone  and  darkened  cell 
When,  warm  in  lile,  tkey  oaed  to  dwell. 


Hopo*  yootb,  love,  ho»e    each  bnman  tie 
That  binda  wo  kaow  not  how  or  wky — 
All.  all  that  to  the  aool  belongs, 
la  cloaely  mingM  vrith  *■  old  aongs.' 
Ah,  who  ahall  aay  tke  ballad  line 
That  atirs  the  heart  m  not  divino  ! 
Aad  wkere  tke  haait  that  would  not  dare 
Tftfliico  tnah  *sti|g*  batida  the  *prmy«r !' 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  BISrf  AND  THINGS. 

BT  OITK  ITHO  HAS  ▲  GOOD  MBMOBT. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  KINO  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Part  UL 

From  FraMi^f  Mifmskie. 

The  cannon  had  ceased  to  roar ;  the  still 
leeding  victims  of  revolutionary  fury  had 
sen  collected  together  in  the  hospitals ;  the 
»ad  had  been  hastily  interred  in  large  but 
lallow  graves,  dug  near  the  Louvre,  the 
!arche  des  Innocens,  and  the  Champs  de 
!ars;  the  tocsin  no  longer  rang  its  heart- 
ckening  sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  Parisian 
pulation;  the  soldiers  bivouacked  in  the 
iblic  streets  and  places  of  the  metropolis ; 
)j8  and  girls  recounted  some  of  the  marvels 
valor  and  some  of  the  deeds  of  peril  and 
orage  they  themselves,  or  their  comrades, 
d  accomplished  ;  a  provisional  government 
d  installed  itself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ;  the 
ving-s tones  still  stood  in  shapeless  heaps, 
id,  dignified  with  the  name  of  '*  barricades," 
*re  the  favorite  lounging  spots  of  the 
Flaneurs"  of  Paris;  the  warehouses  were 
t  closed,  the  manafactories  were  still  de- 
rted,  the  public  schools  and  colleges  were 
empty  as  a  new-made  tomb;  the  palaces 
u'e  yet  open  to  the  heavy  and  unceremonious 
ead  of  the  populace ;  the  public  buildings 
ere  guarded  by  self-armed,  self«lected. 
Tic  forces;  and  Lafayette  was  hesitating, 
)th  with  regard  to  his  own  position,  and 
ith  relation  to  that  of  the  Orleans'  family, 
hen  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  everywhere, 
roceeding  from  every  quarter,  though  utter- 
ly different  tones,  and  that  one  voice  said. 
We  must  have  a.  kino  1''  It  may  be  asked, 
om  whom  did  that  voice  proceed?  My 
iswer  is,  JFVom  nearly  every  one,  1  was  an 
re-witness  of  all  that  passed ;  I  mixed  with 
1  ranks  and  classes.  No  event  of  the 
ightest  importance  escaped  my  observation 
id  inquiries.  I  saw  the  peers,  the  deputies, 
id  even  the  marshals,  the  generals,  and  the 
ficers  of  all  grades  and  degrees,  who  knew 
ot  on  the  field  of  battle  what  fear  meant, 
9v  trembling  with  anxiety  and  apprehension 
;  the  probable  consequences  of  the  victory 
r  the  populace,  and  all  proclaiming  in  the 
lost  decisive  manner,  though  fluctuating  be- 
reen  hope  and  fear,  that  they  must  have  a 
Ing! 

The  terrible  journey  of  the  whole  of  the 
aris  rabble  to  Rambouillet  alarmed  every 
an  in  the  country  who  had  a  home  to  love, 
wife  to  cherish,  or  property  to  preserve. 
here  were  multitudes  who  had  not  forgotten 
e  butcheries  enacted  during  the  first  revo- 
tion,  and  the  charaoter  of  the  Rambouillet 
Vol.  rr.  No.  L  "      S 
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procession  was  such  as  to  give  great  cause 
for  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  preparations  in  Paris  for  that  march 
of  the  mob.  Every  description  of  vehicle, 
both  public  and  private,  was  seized  by  the 
common  people.  No  permission  was  asked, 
no  vested  interests  were  regarded ;  possession 
was  not  merely  "  nine  points  of  the  law," 
but  the  whole  of  the  law,  with  those  who  re- 
solved to  repair  to  Rambouillet,  in  order  to 
drive  firom  the  shores  of  France  the  descend- 
ants of  St.  Louis.  I  remember  I  was  amongst 
the  victims,  for  whilst  proceeding  across  the 
Place  Louis  Seize  my  cabriolet  was  sur- 
rounded by  ttventy  armed  ruffians,  but  they 
politely  directed  me  to  descend.  I  remon- 
strated. It  was  as  useless  as  to  preach  order 
and  peace  to  the  roaring  billows.  *'  H  faut 
descendre"  was  the  only  reply  that  reached 
me.  ''Your  name?''  asked  an  inspector,  or 
chief  of  the  rebels.  I  replied  by  stating  it« 
"  Your  address,  age,  profession,  or  occupa- 
tion V*  I  was  also  asked,  and  my  replies  were 
as  laconic  as  the  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded. "  Your  cabriolet  and  horse  shall 
be  returned  to  you  within  eight  days,"  said 
the  chief,  and  three  fellows,  each  armed  with 
a  gun  and  a  sword,  jumped  into  the  vehicle, 
and  left  me  disgusted  and  perplexed.  What 
mattered  this  to  them  ?  They  struck  up  the 
first  stanza  of  the  ** Marseillaise*'  as  they 
rattled  off  in  double  quick  time  up  the  Ave- 
nue de  Neuilly,  whilst  I  tried  to  hum  my  old 
favorite  consoler  of  "Begone,  dull  care!" 
The  night  on  which  that  expedition  took 
place  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  at  Paris. 
The  Royalists  of  the  old  dynasty  firmly  be- 
lieved that  King  Charles  X.,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  would  be  mas- 
sacred ;  but  what  could  they  do  to  prevent 
it?  They  contrived,  indeed,  to  forewarn  his 
majesty,  and  they  urged  him  to  escape.  The 
royalists  of  the  new  school,  or,  in  plain 
terms,  such  men  as  Guizot,  Perier,  Athalin, 
Bugeaud,  and  Lefebvre,  dreaded  the  Ram- 
bouillet movement  because  they  feared  that 
their  country  might  be  once  more  disgraced 
by  revolutionary  murders.  The  men  who 
conducted  the  enterprise,  and  were  responsi- 
ble for  its  success,  were  not  without  uneasi- 
ness, lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
within  bounds  ''the  madness  of  the  people" 
while  such  men  as  Dubourg  would  have  re- 
joiced once  more  to  have  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance against  the  Bourbons  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  great  crimes. 

In  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  firenzy, 
the  eldest  branch  had  not  a  moment  to  lose ; 
but  those  who  desired  to  see  the  Revolution 
of  1830  firee  firom  the  atrocities  of  1793, 
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were  not  less  pressing  for  a  revolution  ;  and 
as  they  dreaded  the  word  "  Rrpublic  "  infi- 
nitely more  than  they  did  that  of  "  empire," 
they  joined  in  the  general  cry  to  which  I  have 
ahready  referred,  viz., "  Wc  must^  we,  will,  have 
a  king.** 

I  remember  when  the  Due  de  Ragusa  re- 
treated from  the  interior  of  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  July,  with  his  discomfited  and  dejected 
troops,  I  approached  him  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  respectfully  inquired,  "  M.  le 
Marechal,  is  all  finished,  then,  that  your 
troops  retire  V*  "  No,  sir/*  replied  the  vete- 
ran, "  we  shall  bombard  Paris  to-morrow." 
The  duke  had  said  this  during  the  whole  line 
of  his  march,  and  the  news,  or  the  threat, 
spread  like  wildfire.  The  few  hours  which 
succeeded  that  report  were  gloomy  and 
trembling  ones,  indeed,  to  the  Parisians  ;  but 
not  so  gloomy  as  those  during  which  uncer- 
tainty prevailed  on  the  one  great  question  of 

Who  should  be  king  ?"     I  have  said  in  my 

Reminiscences  of  Lafayette  "  that  the  old 
ceneral  had  it  not  in  his  power,  as  some  have 
ifi^orantly  thought,  to  create  either  a  repub- 
lic or  an  empire,  or  to  continue  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  France.  The  shouts  of 
"Fi»«  la  liberie!**  were  invariably  mingled 
with  those  of  "  Vive  la  Charte .'"  and  if  the 
Parisians  had  not  perceived  in  the  then  Duke 
of  Orleans  the  very  man  of  all  others  raised 
up  to  fill  a  vacant  throne,  and  save  France 
from  anarchy  and  woe,  they  would  have  de- 
sired even  the  monarchy  of  the  eldest  branch, 
and  have  submitted  to  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  had  Marmont  carried  his  threat 
of  bombardment  into  execution.  There  was 
an  universal  horror,  both  felt  and  expressed, 
at  tha  mere  mention  of  "  republic .'"  I  say 
this  firom  no  party  feeling,  nor  as  the  result 
of  any  personal  prejudice  or  antipathy,  but 
h  is  a  fact,  that  Lafayette,  with  all  his  popu- 
larity with  the  masses,  with  all  the  aid  of  the 
schools,  with  all  his  influence  with  the 
''  Jeunesse,"  and  with  all  his  then  omnipo- 
tence in  regard  to  the  National  Guards, 
could  not  have  successfully  opposed  the  gene- 
ral fixed  determination  of  "  Wc  must  have  a 
hng" 

Now  why  was  this?  Was  it  that  the 
French  were  attached,  as  a  nation,  to  their 
old  race  of  kings?  Certainly  not !  Was  it 
that  they  believed  that  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy was  most  favorable  to  the  development 
and  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty  ?  By  no 
means.  Was  it  that  they  were  not  really  in 
earnest  in  making  their  revolution  of  three 
days,  and  that,  indeed,  they  already  regretted 
their  resistance?  No,  I  cannot  say  that. 
Why  was  it,  then,  that  this  cry  of  **  We  must 
have  a  king "  seemed  to  be  the  general  ex- 


pression of  a  great,  of  a  national  want?    Mj 
answer  is  this.     Ist,  The  Parisians  had  ac- 
quired much  of  property,  and  enjoyed  much 
of  ease  under  the  Restoration,  and  they  be 
lieved  that  any  other  form   of  govemroeot 
would,  at  least,  put  that  property  in  peril     _ 
This  was  a  primary  consideration  with  them. 
2d,  The  Parisians  were  convinced  that  if  the 
republican  form  of  government   should  be  <^ 
adopted,  there  would  be  re-enacted  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.      And  3d,   The  ftr  _ 
risians  were  satisfied  that  the  establishment 
of   any  other  than  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  in  France  would  lead  to  a  gene- 
ral European  war,  for  which  that  country  wai  ^ 
wholly  unprepared.     It  was  not  that  the  Pi^ 
risians  were  averse  to  war  ;   it  was  not  thit 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  boundaries  to 
which  France  was  limited  by  the  treaties  of  ^ 
Vienna ;  it  was  not  that  they  had  ceased  to 
sigh  for  the  Rhine,  for  Savoy,  or  for  the  Alps. 
On  !  no ;  but  they  knew  that  the  Restoration 
had  been   a  period  of  such  ease,  peace,  and 
repose,  that  France  was  not  in  a  condition, 
speaking  both  navally  and  militarily,  to  go  to 
war.       Undoubtedly,   Lafayette   took  great 
pains  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  France 
could  place  a  million  of  soldiers  on  the  firon- 
tiers  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months ;  but  the  at- 
tempt  at   deception   did  not  succeed,  and, 
therefore,   the   first  cry  was,  "  A  king  and 
peace." 

I  am  anxious  to  establish  this  proposition, 
and  I  will  add  this  truth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  third  and  last  part  of  my  **  Remi- 
niscences "  of  Louis  Philippe,  because  the 
whole  of  the  policy  of  his  majesty,  viz.,  that 
of  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  existing 
treaties,  was  based  upon  it.  When,  then,  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  public  and  notorious, 
as  well  as  the  secret  and  less  known  mea- 
sures of  the  head  of  the  new  dynasty,  I  shall 
refer  to  this  fact  of  the  non-preparedness  of 
France  for  war,  and  of  the  existence  of  a 
genera],  if  not  universal  impression,  that  war 
would  be  ruinous,  since  the  king  acted 
on  that  impression,  entertaining  it  likewise 
himself 

France,  then,  at  the  end  of  July,  1830,  hid  ' 
made  a  revolution,  had  driven  away  the  eldest  - 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had  pro-  -^ 
claimed  the  necessity  for  peace,  and  had  de- 
manded a  king.     I  shall,  probably,  be  told 
that  so  far  from  France  desiring  peace,  the 
moving  and  agitating  portion  of  the  nation 
wished  for  war !     But  of  how  small  a  num- 
ber did  that  agitating  portion  consist  ?  Hare- 
brained students,  leckleBBproletaires,  wander-  * 
ing  St.  Simonians,  the  members  of  secret  so-  " 
cieties,  clubbists,  phalansterians ;  these,  these  * 
were  the  component  parts  of  the  war  faction.  ' 
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But,  on  the  other  side,  what  was  to  be  seen  ? 
The  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  National 
Guards  of  France  arming  themselves  to  pre- 
serve peace  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the 
public  funds  always  declining  the  moment 
any  event  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  war; 
the  middling  and  upper  classes  protesting,  al- 
most to  a  man,  against  war ;  and  none  encour- 
iging  it  but  the  factions  I  have  referred  to,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  Legitimists,  who  wished  for  a 
breign  invasion  in  order  to  secure  the  triumph 
>f  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
[  remember  to  have  been  much  struck  in  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  existence  of  the  new  French 
dynasty  at  a  soiree  1  passed  at  the  house  of 
li.  Mauguin,  the  deputy,  with  the  extraordi- 
nary similarity  of  views  on  the  question  of 
^  war  or  peace ''  which  existed  between  the 
republican  and  the  legitimist  chiefs.  At  this 
$oirie  men  of  all  parties  were  preaeni,  proviel^ 
td  they  toere  opposed  to  the  government.  All 
joined  in  calling  that  government  cowardly, 
mean,  and  traitorous,  exclusively  because  it 
would  not  make  war  against  Europe  for  ab- 
stract principles.  I  ventured  to  ask,  if  Eu- 
rope should  be  engaged  in  that  warfare,  what 
was  the  result  proposed  to  be  attained  ? 
**  The  overthrow  of  that  which  exists,"  was 
the  reply.  **  We  shall  wholly  differ  as  to  the 
government  which  ought  to  succeed  that 
which  now  oppresses  and  irritates,  disgraces 
and  dishonors  us ;  but  we  all  concur  in  the 
duty  of  overthrowing  the  government  of 
Louifl  Philippe."  This  was  the  language  of  a 
deputy  who  hassince  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  revolutionary  party,  and  who  is  still 
an  able  member  of  the  lower  house.  But  at 
this  same  soiree  at  M.  Mauguin's  the  agents 
of  the  then  King  of  Holland,  the  defenders 
of  the  cause  of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  most 
sincere  and  devoted  friends  of  the  ex-French 
Jynasly,  were  likewise  present,  and  all  made 
Bse  of  similar  language  to  that  which  I  have 
just  cited.  The  war  party,  in  all  cases,  had 
no  idea  of  improving  the  physical,  social, 
moral,  or  political  condition  of  France,  but 
desir^  war  as  the  certain  means  of  over- 
throwing Loois  Philippe,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  resolved  to  ke^  faith  with  Europe,  to 
maintain  the  then  existing  pacific  relations, 
md  to  fidfil  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
French  people  and  government,  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna. 

The  war  party  was  not  a  large  one  nume- 
rically ;  but  it  made  up  for  its  deficiency  in 
Jus  teepeci  by  its  violence,  audacity,  combi- 
aation,  and  perseverance.  This  party  ac- 
cofled  the  Restoratioo  of  having  neglected 
the  interests  of  France,  because  that  country 
was  not  in  a  positioD,  after  fifteen  years  of 
petce,  to  neiit,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  com* 
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bined  forces  of  Europe.  How  truly  absurd 
was  this  1  The  men  who  brought  forward 
the  accusation  had  been,  during  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  the  foremost  to  require 
the  reduction  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  the 
diminution  of  the  standing  ei^nses  of  the 
country,  and  the  suppression  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  posts  and  offices  c<mn^ted  with  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  When,  therefore, 
the  Revolution  of  July  1830  arrived,  and 
when  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  perceived 
that  they  were  unable  to  convince  the  coun- 
try that  France  was  in  a  position  to  defend 
herself  against  foreign  aggression,  these  same 
preachers  of  economy,  these  parers  down  of 
salaries,  offices,  and  forces,  turned  round 
upon  the  Restoration,  and  accused  it,  for- 
sooth, of  being  anti-national  1  Yet  what 
could  be  more  absurd  than  this  reproach? 
During  fifteen  years  of  comparative  peace, 
the  governments  of  Louis  XVIH.  and  of 
Charles  X.  had  wisely  sought  to  maintain  a 
just  proportion  between  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  and  the  numbers  of  land  and  sea  forces. 
In  other  words,  the  army  and  navy  were 
placed  on  a  peace  footing,  and  so  strong  were 
the  convictions  of  both  the  monarchs  and 
their  advisers  that  revolution  at  home  was  im- 
possible, and  that  war  abroad  was  not  proba- 
ble, that  even  though  the  events  of  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Algiers,  required  occasionally 
extra  levies  and  additional  supplies,  still  the 
ordinary  military  and  naval  forces  for  the  fif* 
teen  years  of  Bourbon  government,  fi'om 
1815  to  1830,  were  very  moderate,  though 
amply  sufficient.  If  the  Restoration  had 
maintained  large  armies  and  navies,  it  woold 
have  been  accused  of  extravagance ;  yet,  be- 
cause it  pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct, 
it  was  said  to  be  anti-national  I  "  La  France 
est  un  soldat  !**  exclaimed  the  eloquent  and 
poetic  Chateaubriand,  and  he  knew  how  to 
strike  a  popular  chord,  which  was  sure  of  vi- 
brating when  he  said  this.  But  Chateau- 
briand knew  quite  well  that  France  could 
not  have  gone  to  war  against  Europe  with 
the  forces  which  she  possessed  in  1830,  and 
he  knew  that  when  the  demagogues  of  that 
period  called  for  war  they  had  no  other  desire 
than  confusion  and  overthrow. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Restoration  could  not  be  justly  blamed  for 
the  small  number  of  forces  prepared  to  enter 
the  field  of  conflict  when  the  events  of  1830 
once  more  brought  the  war  party  into  notice 
and  importance.  The  Restoration  sought 
to  maintain  peace,  whilst  the  Revolution  was 
said  to  be  made,  **to  tear  into  atoms  the 
treaties  of  VieMia!"  1  know  it  has  been 
said  that  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  and 
especially  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  h»d«9DX«i- 
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tained  projects  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Bel- 
gium, under  the  sway  of  the  ever-to-be^d- 
mired  and  regretted  ex-king  of  the  Pays-has ; 
and  I  know  it  has  been  declared  by  the  war 
jfaction  that  papers  were  found  by  the  first 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  July  1830,  in  the  cartoons  of  the 
French  fcnreign  office,  which  proved  that  the 
court  and  royal  family  of  France  had  che- 
rished serious  thoughts  of  annexing  Belgium 
to  the  former  country  by  means  of  encourag- 
ing a  revolution  against  the  Protestant  King 
of  Holland.  That  the  De  Guiches,  the  Mar- 
tainvilles,  the  Peyronnets,  the  De  Polignacs, 
and  the  ultra-papist  party  in  France,  viewed 
with  horror  the  fact  of  a  Protestant  monarch 
reigning  in  Belgium  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
question ;  and  that  they  would  secretly  have 
encouraged  any  Romanist  movement  for  his 
overthrow  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  that 
Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  or  even  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  were  parties  to 
any  secret  organization  of  such  a  movement, 
I  most  unhesitatingly  deny.  I  repeat,  then, 
that  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was 
essentially  orderly  and  pacific ;  that  it  did  not, 
therefore,  require  an  immense  standing  army ; 
that  to  have  maintained  such  an  army  would 
have  been  senseless,  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  policy  of  the  government ;  and, 
finally,  that  it  did  not  entertain  any  plans,  or 
desire  the  triumph  of  any  system  in  Europe 
which  would  have  required  much  larger  forces 
to  support,  or  carry  into  execution. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  men,  parties, 
and  principles,  and  this  the  condition  of 
France,  of  her  army  and  navy,  when  one  gen- 
eral voice  declared,  "  We  must  have  a  king .'" 
But  who  was  the  king  to  be  selected  ?  Jus- 
tice and  right  pointed  to  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux. His  grandfather  and  his  uncle  had 
abdicated.  Their  acts  of  abdication  could 
not  be  disputed ;  but  they  could  not  abdicate 
for  Henry  V.,  and  his  hereditary  rights  un- 
doubtedly existed.  How  was  it,  then,  that 
those  rights  were  kept  in  the  back-ground, 
were  only  asserted  and  developed  by  Berryer, 
De  Conny,  and  De  Chateaubriand,  and  were 
allowed  to  be  set  at  nought  without  any  very 
serious  or  determined  resistance?  This  is 
the  next  question  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself  as  intimately  connected  with  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  first  place,  Charles 
X.  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me 
were  physically  afraid  of  the  Revolution. 
They  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  the 
ordinances  of  July  1830  would  lead  to 
nothing  more  than  an  insurrection,  more  or 
less  serious,  but  to  an  insurrection  which 
would  be  suppressed  without  much  difficulty 
or  any  great  loss  of  life.    When,  then,  the 
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cannon  were  heard  to  roar  in  Paris,  at  the 
Ch&teau  of  St.  Cloud,  the  fact  did  not  create 
much  anxiety,  and  certainly  no  alarm.  When, 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  Revolution  week,  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me  broke  the  sword  of  the 
Duke  de  Ragusa,  in  a  fit  of  passion  and  dis- 
appointment, it  was  because  he  was  so  whol- 
ly unprepared  for  such  a  result  as  defeat,  as 
to  be  for  the  moment  convinced  that  the  cause 
of  the  king  had  been  betrayed.  From  that 
moment  Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  and  Du- 
chess d'Angoul^me  became  frantic  with  fear, 
and  the  acts  of  abdication  were  signed  at 
Rambouillet,  under  apprehensions  the  most 
painful,  and  in  states  of  mind  and  agitation 
almost  impossible  to  describe.  From  that 
moment,  to  save  their  lives  from  the  fiiry  of 
revolutionary  mobs  was  the  one^great  object 
they  pursued ;  and  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  to 
secure  the  safe  retreat  of  the  royal  family, 
were  received  by  the  king  with  respect,  even 
though  De  Schonen  and  Odiilon  Barrot  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  both  to  his  principles 
and  policy.  The  positive  bodily  fear  and 
mental  agitation  of  Charles  X.,  and  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  prevented 
them,  therefore,  from  taking  any  steps  to  se- 
cure to  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  the  throne 
of  France. 

But  what  was  the  situation  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  ?  Why  did  she  not  rush  firom  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and,  taking  the  young 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  in  her  hand,  present  him 
to  the  troops  and  the  people,  and  exclaim, 
*'  Behold  your  king  V*  Did  she  want  nerve 
and  courage  for  such  an  undertaking  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  1  Her  romantic  history  in  La  Ven- 
dee, where  she  performed  such  prodigies  of 
valor,  would  at  once  give  the  lie  to  such  a 
supposition,  could  it  ever  have  been  for  a 
moment  indulged.  There  were  two  reasons, 
or  rather  three,  why  such  a  line  of  conduct 
was  not  pursued  by  Madame  la  Duchesse. 
The  first  was,  that  she  lacked  at  that  critical 
moment,  energetic  and  decided  advisers. 
Second,  King  Charles  X.  would  scarcely 
allow  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  leave 
his  side.  And  third,  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
was  very  inaccurately  informed  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  both  before  and  after  the  fatal 
ordinances  of  her  father  and  monarch.  The 
Count  de  Menars  had  undoubtedly  informad 
the  duchess  as  to  the  state  of  Paris,  up  to 
Tuesday  evening,  and  on  Wednesday  mon- 
ing  she  communicated  to  Charles  X.  all  her 
uneasiness  and  anxiety.  The  monarch  ww 
imperturbable,  and  assured  the  duchess  there  ' 
was  no  reason  for  any  i^prehenrioQ  reapeol- 
ing  the  result.  Even  the  arrival  of  a  joung  [ 
artist  at  the  palace,  charged  to  take  the  pi 
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trait  of  the  king,  and  who  gave  a  graphic  and 
fearful  account  of  the  scenes  he  had  witness- 
ed, did  not  moTe  that  prince,  who,  after  hav- 
ing listened  with  attention  to  the  recital,  said, 
"  Ce  n'est  rien,  tout  cela  finira  ce  sair ;  ce 
n*est  presque  rien,     Tenez,  num  cher,  ce  que 
vous  avez  de  mieux  a  fair  e  c'est  de  commencer 
man  portrait**     And  then   Charles  X.  sat 
down  before  the  artist,  and  his  features  did 
not  evince  the  slightest  change.    Not  so  the 
painter :  he  could  not  proceed.     The   king 
perceived  it     ''  Eh  bien !"  said  the  monarch, 
with  unruffled  composure,  ''  ce  sera  pour  la 
seniaine  prochaine."     When  the  artist  with- 
drew, the  Duchess  of  Berry  gave  herself  up 
to  an  agony  of  grief,  and  Charles  X.  and  the 
Duke  d'Angouldme  both  sought  to  console 
ber.     That  was  the  moment  in  which  she 
stood  in  need  of  wise,  firm,  and  courageous 
advisers.     But  there  were  none  who  stepped 
forward;  and  the  cause  of  her  son  was  lost. 
I  know  very  well  that  there  are  some  per- 
sons, still  accurately  informed  with  regard  to 
the  events  of  1830,  who  maintain  that  had 
the  Duchess  of  Berry  acted  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed she   should  have  done,   she  would  have 
been  made  a  prisoner,   and  that   her    son 
vould  have  been  shot    I  do  not  believe  this. 
The  moment  for  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
that  I  have  described,  would  have  been  on 
the  Thursday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  forces 
of  the  king  had  retired  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  when  the  Duke  de  Ragusa  re- 
paired to  St  Cloud.     The  whole  city  was  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  indescribable  apprehen- 
sion.    No  government  had  been  organized  ; 
the  fear  of  a  bombardment  was  very  general ; 
new  barricades  had  been  everywhere  thrown 
op;  it  was  not  believed  by  any  one  that  the 
conflict  had  terminated ;  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre  were  looked  to  with  the  most  fearful 
anticipations.     The  H6tel  de  Ville  was  the 
i^xH  to  which  report  after  report  was  brought 
of  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  distant  gar- 
risons, and  of  the  determination  of  Charles 
X.  to  bombard  Paris  the  next  day ;  and  these 
reports  soon   became   known  to  the  whole 
population       That,  then,  was  the   moment 
when,  if  the  heroic  Duchess  of  Berry  had  ap- 
peared, without  escort,  without  soldiers  or 
guards,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  had 
exclaimed,  ''  Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'An- 
goul^me  have  abdicated ;  the  ordinances  of 
Sunday  last  are  withdrawn ;  the  Chambers 
ire  to  meet  immediately ;  Casimir  Perier  is 
prime  minister;  and  now,  behold  your  king 
— Henry  V. !"     I  feel  not  the  smallest  doubt 
thai  her  mission  would  have  been  crowned 
with  abundant  success,  and   that   all   other 
hopes  and  combinations  would  have  been  at 
4Bce  abaadfniecL    I  admit  that  to  have  met 
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the  populace,  to  have  faced  the  yet  'vengeful 
and  but  partially  avenged  Parisians,  would 
have  required  much  nerve,  vigor,  and  pres- 
ence and  strength  of  mind.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was  one 
of  a  million,  and  because  her  maternal  love 
and  energy  were  of  the  first  order,  that  there- 
fore I  advert  to  this  subject.  No  real  great 
effort  was  made  for  the  son  of  the  duchess, 
until  it  was  '*  too  late  ;''  and  he  was  neither 
to  be  seen  nor  heard  of  at  a  moment  when 
all  was  critical  and  important.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  duke  himself  may  be  visiting 
England  when  these  pages  shall  appear,  and 
that  they  may  come  under  his  notice.  To 
him  I  say,  "  Prince,  your  cause  was  neglect- 
ed when  there  was  time  to  save  it.  It  is  now 
too  late."  Who,  then,  was  to  be  king?  That 
some  one  was  essential,  cannot  be  better 
proved,  than  by  the  following  fact :  that  at  the 
bureaux  of  the  republican  journal,  Le  Nation" 
aly  it  vftis  Jirst  decided  to  put  forward  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  always  feel 
that  this  fact  is  the  most  unanswerable  argu- 
ment to  those  who,  even  to  this  day,  maintain 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  could 
have  been  established  in  France,  and  that 
Lafayette  had  a  crown  to  dispose  of,  which 
he  could  have  placed  on  his  own  head,  as 
chief  of  the  republic,  had  he  felt  so  disposed 
to  gratify  his  ambition.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  satisfaction,  of  hope,  of  joy,  with 
which  the  proposal  of  electing  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  received  by  the  middling  classes 
of  Paris.  When  those  classes  heard,  on  the 
Thursday  evening  that  the  troops  of  the  king 
had  been  defeated,  that  Marmont  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  Faubourgians,  and  that 
the  Carmagnole  and  gcb-Ira  had  been  sung  in 
the  streets,  as  well  as  the  Marseillaise^  they 
were  depressed  beyond  measure.  They  saw 
nothing  before  them  but  anarchy,  confusion, 
war,  republicanism,  and  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy. But  when  it  was  known  in  the 
capital  that  even  the  chiefs  of  the  republican 
party  had  found  out  that  *'  they  must  have  a 
king,"  so  resolved  were  the  middling  and 
upper  classes  to  have  one,  that  they  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposal  to  proclaim,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  "  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,"  than  the  de- 
pression of  the  public  mind  vanished,  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who  possessed 
property  disappeared,  shops  were  opened, 
manufactories  no  longer  remained  with  clos- 
ed doors,  trie  working  classes  assumed  an  at- 
titude of  respt?ct  and  dependence,  and  the 
lungs  of  the  mighty  population  once  more  re- 
spired with  health  and  energy. 

It  will  be  expected,  of  course,  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  chances  of  the  Duke  de 
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Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
to  the  throne  of  France,  in  July,  1830.  That 
Lafayette  entertained  some  apprehensions  on 
this  head,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  M.  Du- 
rooulin,  formerly  an  orderly  officer  of  Napo- 
leon, and  after  the  three  days  of  July,  the 
first  self-proclaimed  governor  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Lafayette  him- 
self, and  kept  in  a  state  of  survetUance  until 
the  general's  fears  were  removed.  M.  Du- 
moulin  had,  during  so  many  years  of  his  life, 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  the 
empire  and  the  emperor,  and  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  Corsican  idol, 
had  been  so  often  arrested  during  the  Resto- 
ration for  having  been  concerned  in  the  plots 
against  the  then  government,  once  having 
been  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
escaped  death  only  by  a  very  small  majority 
of  votes  in  his  favor,  and  was  so  well  known 
to  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  at  least  some 
member  of  the  family  of  Buonaparte  once 
more  on  the  throne  of  France,  that  his  arrest 
by  order  of  any  monarchical  government, 
would  not  have  been  looked  upon  by  any  one 
as  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  But  that 
Lafayette,  the  republican,  should  arrest  Du- 
moulin,  the  Buonapartist,  did  seem  to  all 
who  were  aware  of  the  circumstance,  a  stretch 
of  self-constituted  authority,  which  nothing 
could  justify  even  in  a  period  of  revolution, 
but  the  necessity  to  take  the  step  in  order  to 
secure  the  public  peace.  That  the  partisans 
of  Buonaparte  himself  were  numerous  in  July, 
1830,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny ;  but  it  was 
one  thing  to  worship  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted conqueror,  and  another  to  attach 
importance  and  value  to  the  Duke  de  Reich- 
stadt, his  son.  The  fact  was,  that  the  French 
had  long  ceased  to  think  of^  the  duke.  His 
mother,  as  an  Austrian,  was  necessarily  dis- 
liked in  France,  for  it  had  long  been  the 
fashion  in  that  country  to  hate  Austria.  The 
young  duke  had  taken  no  special  pains  to 
cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  The  mere  existence  of  the  youth 
was  not  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  verified ;  and  when  it  was 
incorrectly  reported,  at  different  times,  that 
he  was  dead,  that  he  was  poisoned,  and, 
finally,  that  he  had  been  made  an  Austrian 
state  prisoner,  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape 
to  France,  no  one  appeared  to  be  in  a  position 
to  affirm,  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  wheth- 
er such  reports  were  or  were  not  well  found- 
ed. So  that  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  had  no 
stated  correspondent  in  Paris ;  his  interests, 
if  he  had  any,  were  not  watched  over  by  any 
one ;  the  chi^teau  which  was  to  have  been 
erected  for  him  at  Chaillot,  now  only  was  re- 
membered by  reason  of  masses  of  granite 
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which  had  once  been  collected,  bnt  had  nev- 
er been  used ;  and  the  son  of  Napoleon,  the 
King  of  Rome,  the  Hero  of  the  Trocadero, 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  had  not  any  parti- 
sans, who  were  either  organized  or  resolved, 
to  defend  his  cause  through  evil  and  through 
good  report     It  was  one  thing  to  flock  in 
tens  of  thousands  round  the  victorious  stand- 
ards of  an  absolute  and  able  general,  ridini 
rough-shod  through  foreign  pdaces,  and  pih 
1  aging  them  all ;  but  it  would  have  been  quite 
another  thing,  and  the  French  felt  it  wooM 
be  so,  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  to  obtais 
possession  of  the  person  of  that  general's  son, 
he,  the  son,  being  unavoidably  much  more 
Austrian  than  French  in  his  tastes,  education, 
sympathies,  and  acquirements.     In  those  bus- 
tling, busy,  exciting  days,  I  joined   in  the 
groups  which  collected  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
on  the   Place  du   Carrousel,  on  the  Place 
du    Chatelct,    the    Place    du    Greve,    and 
wherever  these  subjects  of  succession  to  the 
throne,   and   of  the   future   government   of 
France,  were  discussed ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  the  common  people  themselves, 
notwithstanding  all  their  enthusiasm  and  rev- 
erence for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  made 
such  objections  as  the  following,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  his  son  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.    One 
said,  "  He  is  a  German ;  we  want  no  Ger- 
mans here  !*'    Another  said,  "  He  is  an  Aus- 
trian ;  we  hate  the  Austrians.*'     A  third  said^ 
"  He  is  only  a  child  ;  we  want  no  regency  in 
France."     A  fourth  said,  "  His  mother  hates 
the  French,  and  has  taught  her  son  to  hate 
us  too."     A  fifth  said,  "  We  know  nothing 
of  his  education ;  he  may  hate  liberty  and  all 
democratic  institutions,  and  so  the  last  case 
would  be  worse  than  the  first."     Now  and 
then,  indeed,  some  old  soldier  of  the  empire 
would  exclaim,  •*  Vive  NapoUen  IL  !**  but 
his  voice  would  be  drowned  by  a  multitude^ 
who  would  cry,  "  Vive  la  Charte  !     Vive  la 
Liberie  .'"     Without,  then,  detracting  in  the 
slightest  de£rrce  from  the  talisman ic  influence 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  no  bold  or  decided  effort 
was  made  in  behalf  of  his  son,  when  the  eld- 
est branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  asylum   in   the  castle  of 
Holyrood.     I  know  not  what  might  have  oc- 
curred, had  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  presents 
ed  himself  in  the  costume  of  his  father,  at  the 
gates  of  Paris.     It  is  possible  that  he  would 
have  produced  an  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
such  as  had  seldom  been  witnessed  before, 
and  that  in  a  tumult  of  acclamation  and  of 
souvenirs,  they  might  have  made  him  an  em- 
peror.    All  this  is  possible,  but  he  was  not 
there ;  and  so  impatient  were  the  middling 
and  upper  classes  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncer* 
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tainty  at  the  non*triumph  of  pure  deoiocracjy 
that  one  voice  was  heard  every  where,  that 
voice  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the 
roice  of  national  conviction,  and  of  general 
desire,  and  that  voice  said,  "  We  must  have 
tking.'' 

Then  thert  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans !  He 
WIS  a  Bourbon,  but  he  had  been  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  He  was  a  duke,  but  he  had 
fimght  in  the  republican  armies.  He  was  an 
Orleans,  "  but  he  had  never  taken  up  arms 
against  his  country."  He  was  a  son  of  ^^Egor 
iUe"  but  he  had  associated  himself  with  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  America.  He  had  receiv- 
ed indemnity  for  his  sufferings,  and  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  France ;  but  he  had  La- 
fayette, Lafitte,  Gerard,  Perier,  Benjamin 
Constant  for  his  friends ;  and  even  the  No- 
tkmal  spoke  of  his  military  renown,  of  his 
domestic  virtues,  of  his  sons,  who  were  edu- 
cated with  those  of  French  citizens,  and  of 
his  former  persecution  by  the  Jesuits! 

And  yet,  though  his  name  was  received  by 
the  middling  classes  with  evident  satisfaction, 
I  sentiment  of  surprise  was  connected  with 
the  pleasure  it  created.  So  some  said,  '^  It 
is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  fifteen  years !" 
Others  said,  '*  So  it  has  come  to  this,  then, 
that  the  Orleans  have  defeated  the  Capets !" 
Not  a  few  quoted  Madame  de  Genlis's  much- 
disputed  declaration,  "  That  if  ever  he  should 
live  to  ascend  the  throne,  he  would  make  a 
bad  king."  Then  one  asked,  ''  What  can 
ve  expect  of  asonof  Egalite,  a  regicide,  who 
roted  the  death  of  his  own  relative,  as  well  aa 
his  king  1"  Another  said,  '*  If  he  did  not 
fight  against  France,  in  the  war  of  Spanish 
mdependence,  it  was  no  merit  of  his,  for  he 
desired  to  do  so."  The  democratic  journals 
of  the  day,  which  scorned  stamp-duties,  and 
every  other  restriction  imposed  by  law,  and 
were  distributed  by  tens  of  thousands  amongst 
the  multitude,  sought  to  render  the  name  of 
Orleans  obnoxious,  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ment it  was  pronounced ;  and  **  The  Tribune" 
oat-Heroded  Herod,  by  its  fierce,  personal, 
violent,  daily  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
lieutenant-general,  seeking  to  excite  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  new  dynasty,  even  before  it 
was  legally  constituted.  Such  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  choice  of  a  king,  and  I  again  in- 
sist that  to  that  choice  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  a  comparative  stranger. 

That  was  an  imposing  scene  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  when,  surrounded  by  his  sons, 
a  numerous  and  brilliant  staff,  wending  quiet- 
ly its  way  over  half^emolished  barricades, 
new-cloeed  graves,  and  cheered  by  an  excited 
and  maddened  people,  alike  maddened  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  hottest  sun,  by  previous 
dajA*  large  libations  of  viit  ardincure,  and  by 
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the  scenes  of  fury  and  bloodshed  in  which 
they  had  taken  an  active  part.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proceeded  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Viile  to  take  upon  himself  the 
all-important  and  oppressive  duties  of  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  kingdom.  There  sat  on 
heaps  of  stones  the  newly  created  National 
Guards,  wearied  with  days  and  nights  of  ex- 
cessive fatigue  and  emotion,  and  they  cried 
aloud,  "Vive  le  Due  d'Orleans !"  The 
women,  clad  in  white  caps  and  kerchiefs, 
were  rapturous  in  their  enthusiasm.  They 
felt  relieved  from  an  overpowering  weight  of 
anxiety  respecting  the  much-dreaded  repub- 
lic, now  that  the  duke  had  consented  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution.  The 
soldiers  hung  down  their  heads  in  confusion, 
for  they  had  been  beaten  by  the  populace. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  vociferous  in  their 
shouts  of  exultation,  when  they  saw  the  sons 
of  Louis  Philippe,  so  young,  so  graceful,  and 
so  fair.  I  can  recall,  at  this  moment,  to  my 
mind,  the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville  before 
those  magnificent  improvements  which  have 
been  since  made  therein ;  and  I  can  remem- 
ber the  shop-fronts  mutilated  or  destroyed  by 
cannon-balls,  the  shutters  and  windows  pierc- 
ed by  bullets,  the  cannon  and  all  descriptions 
of  weapons  yet  standing  or  placed  in  various 
picturesque  groupings,  the  bright  feathers  of 
the  marshals  and  general  officers  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams,  the  dazzling  colors  of  the 
newly  readopted  flag  of  France,  the  artillery, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  the  half- 
naked  costume  and  appearance  of  those  who 
had  "  fought  and  conquered,''  the  athletic 
youths,  the  brawny  arms  raised  in  the  air  of 
the  more  aged  combatants,  the  hats  of  men 
and  boys  raised  high  from  their  heads  to  greet 
the  prince  and  his  "  eteU  major,"  and  the 
looks  so  full  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  satis- 
faction, and  of  delight,  which  surrounded  the 
head  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  as  lie  proceeded 
"  to  put  an  end  to  all  revolutions,  and  to  es- 
tablish on  a  permanent  basis  the  institutions 
of  France."  Ah !  if  all  the  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, if  all  the  imagination  and  excitement  of 
that  scene  could  have  been  separated  from 
the  remembrances  connected  with  a  throne 
overthrown,  with  an  expulsed  dynasty,  with 
thousands  of  victims  to  the  sword  and  the 
bullet,  with  the  triumph  of  disorder,  of  diso- 
bedience, of  revolutionary  principles,  murder 
and  death ;  then,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
one  worthy  of  preserving  in  striking  coloring 
to  the  close  of  life.  But  before  that  scene 
could  be  enacted,  before  those  bright  flags 
looked  so  brilliant,  before  all  the  glare  and 
glitter  of  the  pageant  could  be  produced, 
many  a  Rachel  was  left  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren because  they  were  not,  all  the  hopes  of 
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many  a  family  had  been  laid  low,  the  results 
of  years  of  honest  industry  and  exertion  had 
been  levelled  by  a  single  blow,  and  hopeless 
misery  had  wrung  the  bitterest  tears  from 
husbands  deprived  of  wives,  wives  of  hus- 
bands, children  of  parents,  and  parents  of 
children,  and  desolation  had  taken  the  place, 
in  thousands  of  homes,  of  peace,  contentment, 
and  joy.  Still  the  scenery  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  pageant  was  striking  and  memorable. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  originated 
with  such  of  the  French  deputies  as  remain- 
ed in  Paris,  and  who  assembled  in  those  mo- 
ments of  popular  commotion  and  confusion. 
Though  few  in  number,  and  by  no  means 
legally  convened,  they  nevertheless  ventured 
on  requesting  the  duke  to  proceed  to  Paris 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  lieutenant-general ; 
and  to  M.  Mechin,  jun.,  was  confided  the 
task  of  waiting  on  his  royal  highness.  But 
as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made 
by  a  detachment  of  the  royal  guard  to  arrest 
the  duke,  by  order  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
he  had  prudently  secreted  himself  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  it  was  not  until  Satur- 
day morning  that  the  interview  took  place. 
On  that  day  at  noon  the  duke  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : — 

"  Inhabitants  of  Paris, — The  deputies  of 
France,  at  this  moment  apsemblcd  at  Paris, 
have  expressed  to  mc  the  desire  that  I  should 
repair  to  the  capital  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  come  and  share  your  dancrers,  to 

I)lace  myself  in  the  midet  of  your  heroic  popu- 
ation,  and  to  use  all  my  efforts  to  preserve  you 
from  the  calamities  of  civil  war  and  anarchy. 
On  returning  to  the  city  of  Paris,  I  wear  with 
pride  (hose  glorious  colors  which  you  have  re- 
sumed,  and  which  I  mijseff  lons^  wore.  The 
Chambers  are  about  to  nsscmble;  they  will 
consider  the  best  means  for  securing  the  rrign 
of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  tiie  rii?hts  of 
the  nation.  The  charter  will  henceforth  be  a 
reality. 

"Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans." 

M.  Dnpin,  the  family  councillor  of  the 
Orleans  family,  had  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  nothing  throughout  the 
negotiations  upon  this  subject  was  suggested 
by  or  for  the  duke.  That  "  the  nation  found 
him  when  it  called  for  him  ;  but  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  belonging  to  him  conspired 
to  provoke  that  call ;  he  answered  only  to 
the  national  wish,  he  took  the  helm  when 
every  one  else  had  quitted  it." 

Surrounded  by  Baron  Louis,  General  Ge- 
rard, M.  de  Rigny,  M.  Bignon,  M.  Guizot, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M.Lobiui,  M.  Alau- 
guin,  M.  de  Puyraveau,  ?.nd  M.  de  Schonen  ; 

well  as  cheered  by  Gauja,  Thiers,  Mignet, 
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Carrel,  Chambolle,  and  the  other  conductors 
of  the  National,  and  by  Leroux,  Sarrans, 
Cauchois  Lemaire,  Levasseur,  Evariste  Bo- 
moulin,  Lapelauze,  Roqueplan,  Coste,  Bert, 
Pillet,  the  directors  or  proprietors  of  the 
liberal  journals  of  all  colors,  Louis  Philippe 
arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  and  Lafayette, 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  municipal 
commission,  by  a  detachment  of  the  National 
Guards,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  received  the  prince  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  and  embraced  him. 

As  the  enemies  of  Louis  Philippe  have  re- 
peatedly accused  him  of  having  violated  the 
engagements  he  made  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  as  no  ** programme**  has  been  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  one  adopted  upon 
that  occasion,  it  is  necessary  distinctly  to 
state  what  that  programme  really  was.  It 
was  embodied  in  a  "  Proclamation  addressed 
to  the  French  people  by  the  deputies  of  de- 
partments assembled  at  Paris."  That  docu- 
ment was  not  prepared  by  the  duke,  but  it 
was  first  read  to  him  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
when  he  requested  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy 
to  place  in  the  archives  of  his  family ;  and  it 
was  again  read  to  him  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
and  on  both  these  occasions  he  expressed  his 
unqualified  adhesion  to  all  the  principles  and 
measures  it  announced  and  promised.  The 
only  portion  of  the  proclamation  which  it  is 
necessary  to  extract,  and  which  formed  in 
reality  the  "  programme  "  in  question,  is  the 
following,  as  it  contains  the  promises  which 
were  made,  and  all  of  which  have  been  ful- 
filled :— 

"  The  re-establiehment  of  the  National  Guards^ 
with  the  intervention  of  the  National  Guards  in 
the  choice  of  their  ofHcers. 

"  The  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  departmental  and  municipal  ad- 
ministrations. 

"  The  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  legally 
organized;  responsibility  of  ihe  ministers  of 
FtiUe :  and  of  the  secondary  agents  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"  The  situation  and  rank  of  the  army  and 
navy  legally  secured  ;  and 

^^  The  re-election  of  deputies  in  the  place  of 
those  appointed  to  public  offices.  Such  guaran- 
tees will  at  length  give  to  our  institutions,  in 
concert  with  the  head  of  the  slate,  the  develop- 
ments of  which  tliey  have  need." 

On  this  memorable  occasion  Genera]  Da- 
bourg,  who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
heading  the  populace  and  securing  success 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  addressed  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  follows  : — 

"  We  hope  you  will  keep  your  oaths ;  should 
you  do  otherwise,  you  know  the  consequences. 
The  nation  has  achieved  its  liberty  at  tne  price 
of  its  blood ;  and  it  well  knows  how  to  reachjevtb 
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it,  if  the  odious  example  of  the  fallen  monarch 
ifaall  be  followed,  and  if  bad  men  shall  attempt 
lo  rob  them  of  it" 

To  this  wholly  unexpected  and  appalling 
iddress,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  replied  with 
farmth  and  dignity.     His  words  were, — 

*^  General,  if  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
oe,  you  would  know  that  threats  are  not  nece»- 
aiy  to  insure  my  fidelity.  I  am  a  Frenchman 
nd  a  man  of  honor.  The  future  will  prove  that 
know  how  to  keep  my  engagements/' 

When  the  murmurs  excited  hi  this  inci- 
ent  had  subsided,  the  prince  walked  out  on 
lie  balcony,  where  he  again  embraced  La- 
lyette,  and,  seizing  the  naticnial  flag,  waved 
.  orer  his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  mul- 
tade.  He  was  then  reconducted  to  the 
wt  of  the  great  staircase,  where,  amidst  the 
cclamations  of  the  people,  he  was  carried 
ither  than  conducted  back  to  the  Palais 
Loyal,  and  was  there  hailed  as  the  saviour, 
le  deliverer  of  France ! 

"  But  this  was  not  *  the '  programme  of  the 
[6tel  de  Ville,"  reply  the  enemies  of  the 
ing.  **  There  was  something  more  than 
Its  which  was  agreed  to  and  understood, 
at  which  was  not  published  in  that  procla- 
lation."  Let  us  look,  then,  I  reply,  to  the 
ddress  issued  by  Lafayette  on  that  very  day 
'to  the  citizens  of  Paris,"  and  let  us  see 
rhat  were  his  impressions  at  the  moment 
ifter  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
IS  lieutenant-general  had  taken  place.  Afler 
onouncing  that  in  three  days  the  deputies 
roald  assemble  in  regular  session,  conform- 
ity to  the  mandate  of  their  constituents; 
nd  after  declaring  "  that  the  representatives 
i  France  would  then  assure  to  the  country 
U  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
ablic  order,  which  were  called  for  by  the 
overeign  nature  of  their  rights,  and  by  the 
nn  determination  of  the  French  people ;" 
e  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  Under  a  ffovemment  which  was  foreign  to 
8  alike  in  its  origin  and  its  influence,  it  was 
Iready  understood  that  the  demand  for  the  re- 
itabliehment  oV  elective,  communal,  and  de- 
ftftmental  administrations,  the  formation  of  the 
ational  Guards  of  France  on  the  basis  of  the 
w  of  1791,  the  extension  of  trial  by  jury,  the 
jestions  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  elections, 
>e  freedom  of  education,  the  responsibility  of 
le  agents  of  power,  the  mode  by  which  that 
sponsibility  was  to  be  realized,  were  each  to 
icome  the  subject  of  legislative  discussion  he- 
re the  vote  of  any  pecuniary  supplies.  How 
ach  more  necessary  is  it  that  these  guarantees 
ul  all  others  which  liberty  and  equality  may 
qoire,  should  precede  the  concession  of  the 
^ite  powers  which  France  may  ^udge  it 
^t  to  confei^  In  the  meantime  it  is  known 
at  the  lieuteiWhl  general  of  the  kingdom,  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  chamber,  was  one  of  the  jourtg 
patriot!  of  1789,  and  one  of  the  first  generals 
who  caused  the  tri-colored  flag  to  triumph. 
Liberty,  equality,  and  public  order,  have  always 
been  my  motto,  I  shall  continue  faithful  to  it*' 

Here,  then,  are  recapitulated  witli  distinct- 
ness and  precision  the  measures  which  were 
to  be  pr<^K)Bed  to  the  Chambers,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  at  the  time  the  programme  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  as  then  understood  by 
Lafayette  himself.  None  of  those  promises 
have  remained  unfulfilled,  except,  indeed,  the 
old  general  intended  to  include  in  the  words, 
"  and  all  others  which  liberty  and  equality 
may  require"  some  measures  of  a  more  re- 
publican character  than  the  rest  of  his  ad- 
dress would  point  out.  If  this  were  the  case, 
Lafayette  acted  with  great  disingenuousness 
both  to  the  duke  and  to  France ;  but  if  this 
were  not  so,  then  the  whole  of  this  programme 
has  been  honestly  executed. 

"  No,  it  has  not  I"  reply  once  more  the 
enemies  of  Louis  Philippe,  **  because  it  was 
expressly  understood  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
that  France  was  to  have  a  popular  throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions"  A 
more  absurd  or  a  madder  scheme  than  this 
certainly  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man ; 
but  Lafayette  insisted  that  Louis  Philippe 
concurred  with  him  in  adopting  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  deputies,  the  most  extensive  application 
of  the  broadest  electoral  principle  to  muni- 
cipal and  commercial  organization,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  National  Guards  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
of  1791,  and  the  suppression  of  those  mono- 
polies which  were  contrary  to  the  general 
interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Lafayette  adopted  these  as  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinions,  but  he  had  no  right  to 
announce  them  to  be  those  of  the  lieutenant- 
general.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  fol* 
lowing  conversation  took  place  between  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Lafayette,  and  such 
conversation  entitled  the  latter  to  declare 
that  the  former  concurred  in  his  views  and 
sentiments : — 

Lafayette. — "  You  know  that  I  am  a  re- 
publican, and  that  I  consider  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect 
that  ever  existed." 

Duke  op  Orleans. — "  I  think  just  as 
you  do ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  passed  two 
years  in  America  without  being  of  that  opin- 
ion ;  but  do  you  think,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  France,  and  according  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
us  to  adopt  it  V* 
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Lafayette. — "No;  what  is  at  present 
necessary  for  the  French  people  is  a  popular 
throne,  surrounded  with  republican  institu- 
tions." 

Duke  op  Orleans. — "  It  is  exactly  so 
that  I  understand  it." 

If  tliis  be  the  mysterious  **  programme  " 
for  the  non-obseryance  of  which  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has  been  during  many  years  abused  and 
villified  by  his  opponents,  surely  it  is  most 
vague,  irregular,  and,  indeed,  unintelligible. 
For,  1st.,  the  declaration  of  Lafayette  that 
he  was  a  republican,  and  approved  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  his  admission  that  such  a  con- 
stitution was  unsuitable  to  France.  2d.  The 
admission  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  the 
constitution  in  question  was  excellent,  was 
also  reduced  to  a  matter  of  little  importance 
by  his  declaration  also  that  such  form  of 
government  was  inapplicable  to  the  country 
he  was  called  on  to  govern.  And,  3d.  the 
point  on  which  both  parties  are  said  to  have 
agreed,  viz.,  that  ''  what  was  necessary  for 
the  French  people  was  a  popular  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions,"  was 
really  of  small  import,  since  both  the  duke 
and  the  general  in  their  speeches  and  pro- 
clamations announced  that  all  was  to  be  left 
to  the  Chambers^  and  that  they  should  give 
to  France  a  definitive  constitution.  That 
definitive  constitution  the  Chambers  did  give, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  swore  fidelity  to  its 
provisions.  That  oath  he  has  kept,  and  the 
real  programme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  has 
been  honestly  and  faithfully  executed. 

The  members  of  the  ministry  of  the  lien- 
tenant-creneral  were  not  appointed  by  him- 
self. He  found  them  nominated  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  he  simply  recog- 
nised them  in  their  then  capacities.  They 
were  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  he  was  a 
Whig  of  the  Graham  and  Stanley  school ; 
M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  a  republican,  but  an 
honest  man ;  M.  Guizot,  now  the  prime- 
minister  of  France,  always  of  the  same 
school  of  politics  as  the  Duke  de  Broglie ; 
Count  Gerard,  a  brave  soldier,  but  whose 
political  views  were  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Roebuck ;  Baron  Louis,  an  able  financier, 
and  as  sound  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  Goul- 
burn ;  Count  Mole,  a  profound  diplomatist, 
but  with  Russian  predilections,  and  a  Con- 
servative; General  Count  Sebastiani,  under 
the  Restoraticm  a  Radical,  but  under  the  new 
dynasty  a  Whig,  and  for  several  years  the 
ambassador  from  Louis  Philippe  to  the  court 
of  St.  James's. 

Besides  these  ministers  who  were  intrusted 
with  portfolios,  there  were  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  who,  without  any  other 


duties  to  perform,  had  a  voice  in  its  delibertt 
tion,  and  partook  in  its  general  responsibility. ' 
These  were  Lqfitte,  the  revolutionist ;  Casvmr  _ 
Perier,  the  Conservative ;    Dupin,   Senior,  ••-■ 
the  counsel  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  thi  .. 
Lord  Brougham  of  France ;  Benjamin  Om* 
stant,  the  French  Jeremy  Beutham,  with  iD  . 
the  oddities  of  the  philosophy  of  that  chief  of  , 
the  Utilitarians;    and  Bignon,  a   moderate  . 
Whig,  an  able  writer,  and  a  shrewd  diphh  1^ 
matist.  _ 

Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  composed   ^ 
of  men  entertaining  such  opposite  opinioM  ^1 
as  these ;   and  no  one  in  his  senses  could  i 
have  had  any  doubt  on  the  question  of  whose  V 
policy  and  views  would  be  most  in  harmoaj  ^ 
with   those   of  the   lieutenant-general,   and  ^;  - 
which  would  therefore,  in  the  end,  prevail    ^ 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  such   men  ae 
M0I6  and  Dupont  de  TEure,  Guizot  and  Gfr*  ^ 
rard,   Lafitte   and   Perier,   De  Broglie  and  ^^ 
Constant,  could  together  conduct  the  affaiii  ^~ 
of  France  at  any  time,  and  much  less  so  in  a  ;;;* 
period  of  revolution.     This,  however,   ww  ^ 
not  foreseen  by  Lafayette ;  and  when  after-  ' 
wards  the  King  of  the  French  made  hit 
choice,  and  decided  in  favor  of  moderate  and 
monarchical  men  and  opinions,  he  was  a^ 
sailed  by  "  the  hero  of  the  two  worlds  "  for   - 
having  violated   the   "programme"  of  the 
Hdtel  de  VUle. 

At  length  came  the  3d  of  August,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  Bake 
of  Nemours,  now   found  himself  the  great 
object  of  attraction,  of  hatred,  of  popularity, 
and  of  wonder.     The  chambers  were  con* 
voked  to  meet  in  the  lower  house.   This  wai 
wholly  unusual,  but  it  was  a  mark  of  defer- 
ence  paid  to  triumphant  democracy.     I  shall 
never  forget  that  day's  scenery.     Berryer, 
the   intrepid,    was    there,    and   so  was   De 
Conny — the  agitating,  bold,  clamorous  De 
Conny ;    and  Jacquinot  Pampleun,   and  De  ' 
Mefirey,  De  Murat  and  De  Boisbertrand,  De 
Belissen  and  Du  Lezard,  d'Autpoul  and  M. 
Roger,  were  also  there,  all  faithful  to  fallen 
fortunes ;  but  these  were  all  who  were  faith- 
ful out  of  200  royalist  deputies,  the  rest  had   • 
hidden  themselves  in  the  provinces  and  re- 
fused to  return.     I  remember  to  have  looked 
in  vain  for  the  men  who  were  always  the   - 
first  to  ask  favors  of  the  court  under  the  Re> 
storation,  and  I  remember  that  Berryer  and 
De  Conny  simultaneously  exclaimed,  as  they  : 
gazed  on  the  deserted  benches  of  the  Coi^  ^ 
Droit,   "Where  are   they?"    Amongst  the  • 
peers  were  De  Mortemart,  De  Bellune,  De  ' 
Valmy,  De  Choiseul,  De  Caraman,  De  Tr^ 
vise,  Jourdan,   Dreux  Br6z6,  Portalis,   S^ 
guier,  Pasquier,  De  Montalivibt,  De  Semen*  ' 
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'^   ville,  Roy,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the 
*^    noble  and  admirable  De  Chateaubriand. 

That  was  a  striking  moment  in  the  life  of 
"':  Lixiis  Philippe,  when  he  pronounced  his 
^  ikst  speech  to  the  remnants  of  the  last  Cham- 
^  hers  of  the  Restoration,  and  when  he  declared 
^  he  had  come  forward  *'  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion of  devoting  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the 
=  enpire  of  the  laws :  to  save,  protect,  endan- 
'  ^ed  lihertj,  and  render  the  recurrence  im- 
possible of  such  great  evils,  by  securing  for 
I  ever  the  power  of  that  charta  whose  name, 
'  iavoked  during  the  combat,  was  repeated 
!    aier  victory." 

j  In  this  first  address,  Louis  Philippe  clearly 
\  in^cated  the  policy  he  was  resolved  to  pur- 
^  Me.  "  Every  right  should  be  substantially 
\  guaranteed,  all  the  institutions  necessary  to 
tbeir  full  and  free  exercise,  should  receive  the 
ievelopments  of  which  they  had  need." 
Again  :  **  Attached  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
from  conviction,  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
fovernment,  he  accepted  all  its  consequences 
beforehand."  That  Europe  might  at  once 
mderstand  that  his  was  an  orderly  and  pa- 
cific mind,  and  that  his  government  would 
futake  of  the  same  characteristics,  he  de- 
dared, — 

'•Yea,  srentlcmen,  this  land  of  France,  bo  dear 
tome,  will  be  happy  and  free  ;  it  will  prove  to 
Eorope  that,  solely  engaged  in  promoting  its 
internal  prosperity,  it  cherished  peace  as  much 
ai  liberty^  and  only  wishes  for  the  happiness  and 
repose  of  its  neighbors.'' 
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This  was  the  pro^#immf  of  the  lieutenant- 
gnieral ;  and,  after  thirteen  years  of  a  most 
laborious  and  agitated  reign,  he  is  as  faithful 
to  that  programme  now,  as  he  has  ever  been, 
midst  all  the  fury  of  factions,  and  the  des- 
perate violence  of  anarchists.  That  pro- 
fiamroe  he  concluded  as  follows  : — 

*- Respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  attention  to 
tvtry  interest,  and  good  faith  in  the  government, 
are  the  best  meand  of  disarming  parties,  and  of 
restoring'  to  the  public  mind  that  confidence,  and 
to  the  institutions  that  stability,  which  are  the 
only  sure  pledges  of  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  strength  of  states. 

This  was  noble,  parliamentary,  wise,  and 
national  language,  and  for  the  time  it  pro- 
duced an  immense  effect. 

An  opportunity  was  at  once  afforded  to  the 
lieutenant-gener^  to  indicate  by  a  solemn 
lod  deliberate  act,  the  men  and  the  policy  he 
best  loved,  by  his  nomination,  or  rather 
choice,  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  from  the  list  of  candidates  pre- 
pared by  them  at  their  former  sitting.  The 
choice,  in  this  instance,  was  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  for  whose  memory  all  who  love  peace, 


order,  truthfulness,  and  manly  integrity, 
must  feel  a  profound  and  well-merited  rever- 
ence. 

There  was  an  incident  which  took  place 
during  the  debates  on  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  ofhce  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  into  that  of  hereditary  prince, 
or  king,  which  I  cannot  but  refer  to ;  espe- 
cially as  it  demonstrates  what  was  thought  of, 
and  said  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  Lafayette,  be- 
fore the  latter  was  disappointed  and  chagrin- 
ed by  preferences  shown  by  the  former  to 
moderate  and  monarchical  advisers.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Lafayette 
said, — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  I  have  all  my  life  pro- 
fessed republican  principles :  but  tliey  have  not 
been  such  as  to  prevent  me  from  supporting  a 
constitutional  throne,  created  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  Under  existing  circumstances,  whereby 
It  is  desirable  to  raise  me  prince-lieutenant-gen- 
eral to  a  constitutional  throne,  I  feel  mypelf  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiments  ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  avow,  that  the  more  Ibeoyme  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  more  perfectly  does  the 
choice  fulfil  my  wishes,^^ 

That  was  a  striking  moment  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  when,  ai^er  the  discussion  of 
the  declaration  of  principles,  or  bill  of  rights, 
was  agreed  to,  the  deputies  proceeded  in  a 
body,  and  on  foot,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to 
present  that  declaration  to  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne. 
I  shall  never  forget  either  the  fact  or  its  curi- 
osity, of  beholding  the  deputies  of  France 
marching  with  rapid  strides,  across  the  Pont 
Louis  Seize,  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  the 
Place  of  the  Palais  Royal,  into  the  palace  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  emotion.  Factions  were  al- 
ready agitating,  the  republicans  were  raising 
their  voices,  fears  were  entertained  that  civil 
war  would  soon  rage  in  the  provinces,  anarch- 
ists were  preaching  the  most  licentious  doc- 
trines, public  credit  was  gone,  and  misery 
and  bankruptcy  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
Reports,  either  more  or  less  exaggerated, 
reached  the  capital  every  hour,  of  risings  in 
the  west,  the  east,  and  the  south ;  whilst  ru- 
mors were  afloat  of  alliances  being  furmed  to 
invade  France,  and  restore  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Paris  mob, 
and  even  the  middling  classes,  assembled  in 
the  streets  ail  the  day  long;  remained  in  anx- 
ious conversation  at  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans*  palace,  and  there  dis- 
cussed the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
The  scene  of  our  own  Victoria  before  the 
Privy  Council,   when  at  a  tender    age  she 
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was  required  to  ascend  the  British  throne,  is 
always  referred  to  by  those  present  as  one  of 
a  peculiarly  striking  character.  And  scarce- 
ly less  so  was  that  when,  surrounded  by  his 
duchess,  and  a  handsome,  united,  lovely 
family,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  received  at  his 
palace  the  deputies  of  France,  who  arrived 
to  offer  him  a  vacant  throne,  but  with  a  bill 
of  rights.  Laiitte  read  the  resolutions  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  declaration  of  its  desires. 
There  was  a  solemn  pause  of  about  half  a 
minute.  Every  one  looked  anxious,  breath- 
less, and  concerned.  The  fate  of  France, 
and  probably  that  also  of  Europe,  were  about 
to  be  decided.  The  duke  shed  a  few  tears. 
They  were  honorable  to  his  heart.  He  had 
been  the  happiest  of  subjects  during  fifteen 
years  of  the  restoration ;  but  he  was  now  to 
be  torn  from  the  endearments  of  social  life, 
to  encounter  the  hate,  opposition,  prejudices, 
and  even  the  murderous  attempts  of  those 
who  hated  order,  peace,  and  the  laws.  His 
reply  was  brief.     It  was  this : — 

"  I  receive  the  declaration  which  you  now 
present  to  me,  with  profound  emotion.  I  regard 
it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  conformity  with  those 
political  principles  which  I  have  all  my  life  pro- 
fessed. 

"  Impressed  with  recollections  which  have  al- 
ways made  me  desire  that  I  might  never  be  des- 
tined to  ascend  the  throne ;  exempt  from  ambi- 
tion, and  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  life  which 
I  lead  in  my  family,  I  cannot  conceal  the  senti- 
ments which  agitate  my  heart,  in  this  great  con- 
juncture ;  but  there  is  one  which  is  predominant 
— it  is  the  love  of  my  country.  I  feel  what  it 
prescribes  to  me,  and  shall  not  fail  in  the  per- 
fc 


ormaiice. 


The  rest  of  the  scene  is  well  known.  The 
assembled  multitudes  without,  rent  the  air 
with  their  cries  of  joy  and  transport;  when 
Lafayette,  taking  the  hand  of  the  then  elect- 
ed king,  and  conducting  him  to  the  balcony 
of  the  palace,  exclaimed, — "  We  have  done  a 
good  work.  Here  is  the  prince  we  need. 
This  is  the  best  of  Republics  !  !  r 

These  words,  so  oflen  contested,  but  so  fully 
established,  were  uttered  by  Lafayette;  and 
the  programme  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  thus 
fully  realized.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  had  elected  a  king,  and  those  same 
representatives  had  voted  a  bill  of  rights.  This 
wcLs  a  "  popular  throne  surrounded  by  repub- 
lican institutions."  If  the  phrase  meant  more 
than  this,  it  meant  nonsense. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
in  the  election  of  a  king  was  extremely  insig- 
nificant. One  hundred  and  fourteen  only 
were  present,  of  whom  eighty-nine  voted  in 
favor  of  the  declaration  of  the  deputies,  ten 
against  it,  and  fifteen  declined  voting  at  all. 
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It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  great  and  ad* 
mirable  Chateaubriand  delivered  a  speeck 
which  will  remain  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
last,  a  specimen  of  the  most  touching  and 
sublime  eloquence.  When  the  king  of  tha 
French  perused  it  in  the  columns  of  ths 
Moniteur,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  on  termi- 
nating the  last  sentence,  and  exclaimed,  **  It 
is  lamentable  that  such  a  man  should  deprive 
France  of  his  councils.  He  must,  if  possible^ 
be  retained."  And  it  is  a  curious  and  strikinff 
fact,  that  when  Charles  X.  heard  that  speedl 
read  to  him  at  Holyrood,  by  the  Duchea 
d'Angoul^me,  he  observed,  '*  I  was  deceived 
as  to  Chateaubriand.  He  was  an  honeat 
man." 

I  wish  that  the  space  devoted  to  thest 
'*  Reminiscences"  would  admit  of  my  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  speech  in  question,  bj 
inserting  it  in  extenso.  This  I  cannot  do; 
but  the  following  passages  will  delight  al 
who  shall  peruse  them.  After  having  d^ 
nounced,  in  eloquent  and  appropriate  Ian* 
guage,  the  ordinances  of  July,  and  their  an* 
thors ;  and  after  having  rendered  his  nobk 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  temperance  and 
moderation  of  the  people  of  Paris,  he  address* 
ed  himself  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux : 

"  What  blood  now  rises  against  him?  Wffl 
you  venture  to  say  that  it  is  that  of  his  father  ? 
This  orphan,  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
country,  in  the  love  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  womd  have 
become  a  king  well  suited  to  our  future  wants. 
The  guardian  of  his  youth  would  have  sworn  to 
the  declaration  on  which  you  are  about  to  vote: 
on  arriving  at  the  age  of  majority,  the  youthAu 
monarch  would  have  taken  tne  oath  himselC    * 

♦    ♦    *    ♦    ♦    ijiq  gg^y  ^^^  ^j^jg  ghfld,  wheD 

se  arated  from  his  masters,  would  not  have  had 
time  to  forget  their  very  names,  before  arriving 
at  manhood ;  to  say  that  he  would  remain  infkl« 
uated  with  certain  hereditary  dignities,  afler  a 
long  course  of  popular  education,  and  after  the 
terrible  lesson  which  in  two  nights  has  hurled 
two  kin^  from  the  throne,  is,  at  least,  not  veiy 
reasonable !  It  is  not  from  a  feeling  of  senti- 
mental devotedness,  transmitted  from  the  swad- 
dling-clothes of  St  Louis,  to  the  cradle  of  the 
young  Henry,  that  I  plead  a  cause  where  every 
thing  would  again  turn  against  me,  if  it  triumpli- 
ed.  I  am  no  believer  in  chivalry  or  romance;  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  ro3ralty ;  butt 
believe  in  the  power  of  facts  and  of  revolutions,  f 
do  not  even  invoke  the  charta :  I  take  my  ideas 
from  a  higher  source;  I  draw  them  from  tM 
sphere  of  philosophy,  from  the  period  at  wbidi 
my  life  terminates.  I  propose  the  Duke  de  Bor* 
deaux  as  a  necessity  of  a  purer  kind  than  thsl 
which  is  now  in  question.  I  know  that  by  pasS' 
ing  over  this  child,  it  is  intended  to  estabfish  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  en 
absurdity  of  the  old  school,  which  proves,  that 
our  veteran  democrats  have  advanced  no  farther 
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in  political  knowledge,  than  onr  superannuated  Pasquier ;  and  the  duke  rose,  and  addressed 

roj^ists.     There  ia  no  absolute  sovereignty  ^j^^  Chambers : 

iimvhere:  liberty  does  not  flow  from  political 

rignt,  as  was  supposed  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  **  I  *^ave  read  with  close  attention,"  he  observ- 
tary ;  it  is  derived  from  natural  right,  so  that  it  ed,  "  the  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
SDBts  under  aU  forms  of  government;  and  a  mo-  "©s,  and  the  act  of  adhesion  of  the  Chamber  of 
larcfay  may  be  free,  nay,  much  more  free,  than  Peers.  I  have  weighed  and  considered  all  their 
(republic"  expressions;  I  accede,  without  restraint  or  re- 

serve, to  the  clauses  and  engagements  contain- 
mu        •         .u        1     J*  J  u*  u  ed  in  the  declaration.    I  accept  the  title  of  King 

There  is  another  splendid  passage,  m  which  ^^^^  p^^^^^,  which  it  confers  upon  me ;  and  1 
le  denounces  the  conduct  of  those  peers  who  am  ready  to  make  oath  to  its  observance." 
rere  finished  courtiers,  but  faithless  friends 

f  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  So  the  oath  was  taken ;  the  stool  on  which 
rhen  that  branch  fell  into  disgrace  and  the  prince  had  been  sitting  was  removed; 
diam,    through    following    their    senseless  and  Louis  Philippe,  the  first  king  of  the 

oonsels : French,  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Louis, 

and  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : — 
^  Fear  I  leave  to  those  mock  royalists  who       „ ,  .  .      ,       a  -4^ j  ^     *u    -^      *    * 

ave  never  sacrificed  a  coin  or  a  place  to  their    ,  '}  ^""X^.  "maturely  reflected  on  the  important 

walty  ;  to  those  champions  of  the  altar  and  the  ?"*J®?|^*'^^^*'':®  !f?P?'^  T!^  "^V  I  ^"?*  ^u^ 
i^l  Who  lately  treated  me  as  a  renegade,  an  ^  «h*"  *!«  able  to  discharge  them,  by  keeping  the 
|wtate,andareVolutionist    Pious UbeDers,  the   comnact  which  has  now  been  entered  into     I 

«.»^:»  ««>-r  ««n«  „«^r,  «««  I  nr^rr^^  4k^»  o»<i  couW  havc  smcerely  desired  never  to  occupy  this 
aieirade  now  calls  upon  you !  Come,  then,  and   .,  *      u*  u  .u       -u    r*u^ *•       u  *^'     — 

hu»^r  oui  a  word,  Single  word,  with  hii^  for  t^«»°f '  ^  ^^'^'l  *.%?""  ?L**  T**^"  ^'^  J'V 

teimfortnnate  master  you  have  ost,  and  who  1?"*^  ">«  l^"»  ?  y'^'''  ^  *''  7f,?  "pressed  by 

oaded  you  with  benefite.    Instigatore  of  Coups  *«  Chambers,  m  the  name  of  the  *  rench  peo- 

P£te/,andpreacher8 of constitulntpower, where  P'«'  «>' th^  mwntenance  of  the  charter  and  the 

leyoil    tou  hide  yourselves  in  tLe  mire,  from  '#"«•    ^he  future  happmess  and  security  of 

■d^r  which  yon  rai^d  your  heads  to  calumni-  ^r^.^*  "^    guarante.^  by  the  modifications 

«e  the  faithful  servants  of  the  king.    Your  si-  which  we  have  just  made  m  the  charter.    Pros- 

inee  to-dav  is  worthy  of  vour  laniroa<re  of  ves-  P*"*'"  "'  ''*"°*'  fespected  abroad,  and  at  peace 

today !    re  gaUant  palaSins,  whose  projected  *'*  E"**?*'  ^'^  '"*«^^*«  ?r,^'l!J'|l"°"  ''"'  ^ 

milolts  have^aused  the  descendants  of  Aenry  <=«""«  "">^  *"''  "»*»■*  consohdated." 

f-  *?  be  driven  from  their  throne  at  tJie  point  of  l^  ^jj,  be  observed  that  this  language  of 

t  S?:Kd*'co'^aeri"e  K°iryt  »»>«  king  was.precisely  the  same  a,  tL  ^ade 

&play  wiU  protect  your  persons,  but  will  not  "^^  of  by  him  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 

(over  your  covmrdice !"  kingdom,  and  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.   Peace, 

order,   obedience,   rational  liberty,  and  the 

That  was  a  memorable  day,  not  only  for  preservation  of  vested  rights  and  interests, 

tiie  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  also  for  his  whole  was  his  programme  from  the  commencement : 

nee,  when,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  the  and  the  sketch  of  the  leading  events  of  his 

work  of  the  revolution  was  appointed  to  be  subsequent  reigu  which  I  shall  now  attempt, 

dosed  by  the  monarch  elect  taking  to  the  will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  his  policy  and 

■ew  constitution,  in  the  presence  of  the  as-  his    principles    have    been    invariably    the 

KmUed  Chambers,  the  oath  of  fidelity.    The  same. 

tlsone  was  despoiled  of  the  ancient  fleur-de-  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that 
fa.  The  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  "  50115  that  sketch  will  contain  any  defence  or  any 
iackty*  had  been  supplanted  by  the  tri-color-  impeachment  of  the  various  ministries  which 
ed  banner  of  the  first  revolution.  The  crown  he  has  been  obliged  to  form,  or  of  the  still 
vai  there ;  but  it  had  been  made  for  another  more  numerous  measures  which  have  been 
Ijnaaly,  and  that  had  disappeared.  The  popular  or  unpopular,  rejected  or  adopted, 
Dachns  of  Orleans  was  to  be  queen  of  the  according  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  My 
Prench ;  and  there  too,  was  that  Mademoi-  ''  Reminiscences"  are  those  of  Louis  Phi- 
KDe  Orleans,  now  Madame  Adelaide,  the  lippe,  and  not  of  the  chambers,  of  the  cabi- 
iefoted  sister  of  the  king,  faithful  in  all  nets,  or  even  of  the  prime  ministers.  Louis 
ines,  whether  adverse,  prosperous,  or  doubts  Philippe,  though  an  able  diplomatist,  a  wise 
U.  The  duke  entered  the  hall,  dressed  in  politician,  a  good  speaker,  an  excellent  writer, 
he  nnilbrm  of  lieutenant-general.  His  sons,  a  man  of  sound  knowledge,  and  profound  ex- 
he  Dakes  of  Chartres  and  De  Nemours,  perience ;  though  a  good  soldier,  an  admir- 
oDowed  him.  Casimir  Perier  rose.  He  able  administrator,  and  an  inimitable  tacti- 
vady  in  a  stem  and  manly  voice,  the  declar-  cian,  is,  nevertheless,  a  constitutional  king ; 
Aioo,  or  bill  of  rights,  and  then  presented  it  and  as  such  *'  he  can  do  no  wrong,''  and  acts 
D  the  prince.  The  act  of  concurrence  of  by  and  through  his  ministers.  This  distinc- 
he  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  read  by  Baron  tion  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  since  a 
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variety  of  measures  he  simply  acquiesced  in,  | 
whilst  others  were  determined  on,  or,  I  may 
say,   invented,   by  himself.     To  the  latter, 
therefore,  I  shall  particularly  and  more  es- 
pecially refer. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  two  systems 
of  external  policy  presented  themselves  for 
adoption  by  the  king.  The  one  was  to  de- 
mand the  destruction  of  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815 ;  or,  in  one  word,  war !  The  other 
was  to  ratify,  or  rather  to  continue,  to  keep, 
and  observe,  these  treaties ;  or,  in  one  word 
also,  peace !  The  war  party  said,  "  peace  is 
impossible  !"  Louis  Philippe  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  so.  The  faith  of  treaties  the 
war  party  ridiculed.  They  said,  that  in  po- 
liticsd  morality  it  was  a  perversion  of  right  to 
make  them  an  instrument  of  oppression  and 
ruin.  And  then,  turning  to  monarchical 
Europe,  they  asked,  "  What  did  Austria  care 
about  all  the  treaties  which  she  concluded 
with  the  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  em- 
pire ?  In  what  manner  did  England  observe 
the  treaty  of  Amiens;  Prussia,  those  of 
Presburg  and  of  Tilsit;  and  Russia,  that 
same  treaty  of  Vienna  which  had  granted  to 
Poland  a  semblance  of  nationality  V*  The 
insurrection  of  Belgium,  the  combats  of  Po- 
land, the  convulsions  of  Italy,  the  movements 
in  Switzerland,  the  commotions  in  Germany, 
and  a  civil  war  in  Spain,  soon  came  to  the 
aid  of  that  war  party  ;  and  it  was  then  that 
Louis  Philippe  began  to  discover  that  the 
crown  he  had  accepted  was  indeed  thorny 
and  oppressive. 

Louis  Philippe,  however,  did  not  hesitate 
with  regard  to  his  policy.  He  at  once  pro- 
claimed it.  It  was  the  non-intervention  of 
Europe  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  the  non- 
intervention of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. Lafayette  was  in  favor  of  a  one-sided 
non4atervention.  He  was  as  strong  an  ad- 
vocate as  the  King  of  the  French  could  be 
for  the  non-intervening  of  Europe  in  the  af- 
fairs of  France ;  but  he  raised  the  cry  '*  that 
the  revolution  of  July  must  make  the  tour  of 
the  world,"  and  then  sought  to  obtain,  by 
direct  or  indirect  means,  the  assent  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  that  announcement. 

''  Let  us  arm !"  cried  the  war  party. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  King  of  the  French,  "  we 
will  arm,  but  we  will  also  negotiate ;  and  strong 
in  our  good  right,  and  in  the  power  of  our 
principles,  if  the  tempest  should  burst  at  the 
sight  of  our  tri-colored  flag,  so  much  the 
worse  for  those  who  shall  unchain  that 
tempest." 

The  first  great  subject  of  difference  between 
the  Lafitte  and  Lafayette  party  on  the  one 
hand^  and  the  Gaizot^  Mold,  and  Perier  party 
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on  the   other,  was  the  Belgian  revolution.  ^ 
The  former  desired  the  union  of  Belgium  li 
France,  cost  what  it  might,  even  though  the    ^ 
consequences  should  be  an  European  war. 
The  latter  said,  "  No ;  let  the  affairs  of  Bel- 
gium be  directed  by  the  Belgians,  but  aide4  ■ 
by  a  conference  of  ambassadors  as  proposal  '^ 
by  England  ;  and  let  not  France  set  the  fiat  p 
example  of  violating  those  treaties   which 
it  is  her  intention  to  recognize,  and  not  li 
disavow."     This  was  the  decision  of  Louii  r- 
Philippe.  It  was  supported  by  Prince  Tallef-  = 
rand,  by  the  party  of  re.sistance  to  further  r^  = 
volution  both  in  and  out  of  France,  and  wv  ■= 
in  the  end  triumphant. 

The  next  question  which  led  to  a  yet  more  = 
decisive  rupture  between  the  men  who  ioh  l^ 
mediately  after  the  revolution  of  July  acted  i 
in  concert  in  one  cabinet,  was  the  revolutioi 
in  Poland.     The  Lahtte  and  the  Lafayette  ;e 
party  proclaimed  the  absolute  necessity  ftr^ 
applying  the  principles  of  non4nterventiaii=: 
at  Warsaw,  and  insisted  that  the  Kingof  tkl^ 
French  was  bound  by  the  "  programme  cf  v 
the  H6tel  de  Ville"  to  prevent  the  cause  of  s: 
liberty  from  being  crushd  by  Russian  forces.  = 
The  Perier  and  the  Guizot  party  repifed  that  e 
the  principle  could  not  be  applied :  thatPolani  r 
belonged  to  Russia ;  that  the  Russian  gov- 1. 
ernment  had  the    right,  therefore,  to  en-  - 
deavor  to  put  down  rebellion  in  its  own  d<h  a 
minions ;  that  should  France  seek  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  intervention,  she  would  violate 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  she  had  pro-  z 
claimed ;    and  that   should  La  Vendue  rise  - 
against  the  new  French  dynasty,  and  separate 
itself  from  the  rest  of  France,  Russia  would 
have  the  right  to  reply,  **  No,  you  shall  not 
attack  the  Vendeans,  for  they  inhabit  a  di»> 
tinct  province,  speak  a  different  patois,  have 
historical  remembrances  of  ancient  date,  and 
are  noble,  brave,  and  free."     The  answer  of 
France  would  be,  that  the  Vendeans  were 
subjects  of  the  French  king,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
hostility  and  insurrection,  against  their  law- 
ful sovereign.     Louis  Philippe  saw  so  clear- 
ly the  justice  of  this  principle  of  non*intef- 
vention,  and  was  so  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  its  entire  enforcement  with  regard 
to  all  pending  questions  could  secure  the 
peace  of  Europe,  that  he  adopted  it  as  **  <Ae" 
fundamental  principle  of  his  government,  and 
determined  rather  to  die  a  martyr  for  sup- 
porting it,  than  to  become  the  idol  of  the  ig- 
norant, the  disorderly,  and  the  anarchical,  by 
permitting  an  opposite  system  to  triomph. 
It  is  very  true  Louis  Philippe  has  made  soine 
mistakes  of  a  grievous  and  deplorable  char- 
acter in  the  speeches  delivered  by  him  in 
parliament    For  instance,  it  was  lamentaUe 
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to  state  that  "  the  fortresses  raised  in  Bel- 
nQm  in  order  to  overawe  Fiance  ^oald  be 
ieoiolished."  These  were  most  inconsider- 
ile  words  placed  by  his  ministov  before  him  ; 
nd  it  is  really  astonishing  that  a  prince  of 
to  mach  discrimination  should  not  have  ef- 
faced them.  The  fortresses  erected  in  Bel- 
nom  were  not  intended  to  overawe  France, 
m  to  defend  Belgium  as  a  neutral  state; 
ndy  in  spite  of  the  promise  made  by  Louis 
Philippe,  those  fortresses  still  remain.  There 
wd»  another  phrase  which  oueht  not  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  French  King,  unless  he 
iras  prepared  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Poles  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  500,000 
Den ;  and  that  was  his  declaration,  that  **  the 
nationality  of  Poland  should  not  perish." 
Per  what  is  the  fact  now  ?  Is  it  not  true 
diat  Poland  is  no  more  as  a  nation,  and  that 
i  IB  nothing  better  than  a  Russian  province  ? 

The  Lafitte  and  Lafayette  party  set  out 
vith  this  capital  error,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble long  to  maintain  peace ;  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  1830  must  lead  to  various  other 
pevolntions  in  different  countries;  that  the 
ibsolute  governments  of  Europe  would  be 
scmpelled  to  attack  France,  in  order  to  de- 
end  themselves ;  and  that  it  would  therefore 
le  much  better  for  France  to  take  the  initia- 
ive,  and  commence  the  attack.  Louis  Phi- 
ippe  and  the  peace  party  insisted  that  France 
Might  not  to  be  a  vast  firebrand  to  be  cast 
nto  other  lands,  and  to  excite  misery,  agita- 
tion, and  death ;  that  if  she  kept  faithful  to 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  she  would 
not  long  be  viewed  with  an  unfriendly  eye  by 
leighboring  and  mighty  powers ;  and  that  it 
vas  very  possible,  by  prudence,  dignity,  and 
firmness,  to  maintain  her  own  rank,  and  yet 
lecure  the  continuance  of  peace.  This  sys- 
tem was  denounced  by  the  press,  at  the  tri- 
bone,  by  the  political  societies,  and  by  the  de- 
Biocrats  of  the  streets,  as  an  anti-national, 
cowardly,  and  disgraceful  system ;  and  then 
eommenced  and  continued  that  series  of  at- 
tacks on  Louis  Philippe,  his4ierson,  and  his 
&mily,  which  has  continued  during  a  period 
often  years. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foreign 
pdiey  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  fixed  deter- 
mination to  preserv^e  peace  with  Europe  and 
the  world,  if  it  could  be  so  preserved  without 
Ditional  disgrace,  or  a  compromise  of  the  real 
interests  and  dignity  of  France,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  ferocious  efibrts  which  were 
Bade  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  and  to  over- 
tiffow  the  dynasty  which  tke  country  had 
fiMmded.  It  is  very  true  thfl  his  domestic 
policy  was  afterwards  attacked,  but  that  <mly 
irose  out  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  order 
to  meet  the  violence  of  the  unprincipled  and 
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headstrong,  the  mad  and  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  king  on  account  of  his  foreign 
peace  policy,  it  became  necessary  to  propose 
severe  laws,  to  prosecute  the  revolutionary 
press,  and  to  put  down  insurrections  by  mar- 
tial law.  But  the  original  cause  of  all  this 
was  the  determination  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
preserve  peace,  and  not  to  expose  France  to 
the  horrors  of  invading  armies,  or  Europe  to 
the  attacks  of  an  ungovernable  French  de- 
mocracy. 

There  is,  however,  a  charge  brought 
against  Louis  Philippe  with  regard  to  Spain, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution under  Mina  and  Valdez  in  1830,  which 
J  will  state  broadly  and  fully,  and  meet,  I 
hope,  with  fairness  and  distinctness.  The 
charge  is  this, — that  Louis  Philippe  encou- 
raged by  an  advance  of  money,  and  by  assur- 
ances of  protection,  the  early  efibrts  of  Mina 
and  Valdez,  and  of  their  supporters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Catalonia,  which  had  for  their 
object  to  effect  a  revolution  in  Spain;  and 
that  afterwards,  from  some  personal  or  pri- 
vate motives,  not  only  was  all  assistance 
stopped,  but  the  Spanish  chiefs  of  the  move- 
ment, when  repulsed,  were  sent  into  the. in- 
terior of  France,  and  treated  with  coldi|^, 
if  not  with  severity.  That  Louis  Philippe 
determined  on  alarming  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  • 
last  king  of  Spain,  into  a  recognition  by  him 
of  the  government  and  throne  of  July,  1830, 
is  indubitable.  Ferdinand  had  refused  to 
recognize  either.  This  determination  had 
rendered  Louis  Philippe  indignant ;  and,  as 
Mina  and  Valdez  proposed  to  raise  the  dra- 
peau  of  revolt  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  they  were  un-  ' 
questionably  aided  in  that  proceeding  by  the  '.  ^ 
French  government  and  king.  When,  how-  - 
ever,  Ferdinand  VII.  made  the  **  amende  hon- 
orable" recognized  the  Orleans  dynasty  and 
the  revolution  of  1830,  and  professed  a  great 
desire  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe, 
of  course,  refiised  further  aid  to  the  Spanish 
revolutionists,  to  whom  he  never  gave,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  pledge  or  promise 
for  additional  support :  and  when  they  were 
defeated  by  the  army  of  the  Spanish  mon-  . 
arch,  they  were  sent  into  the  interior  qf 
France,  and  placed  under  strict  surveillance. 
I  have  often  seen  Valdez  and  Mina.  With 
the  latter  I  was  intimate.  I  believe  them 
both  to  have  been  honest,  brave,  but  mistaken 
men.  I  think  their  talents  were  greatly  over- 
rated, and  that  their  plans  were  always  ill- 
digested  and  absurd.  But  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  any  real  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  King  of  the  French.  The  Spanish  king 
and  government  had  good  cause,  since  Louis 
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Philippe  ought  rather  to  hare  marched  a 
French  army  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  or 
even  invaded  the  Peninsula,  to  ha?e  avenged 
himself  for  the  inlsult  offered  to  his  govern- 
ment and  dynasty  by  Ferdinand  VII. ;  and, 
in  fact,  should  have  resorted  to  every  possi- 
ble measure  for  redress  rather  than  have  en- 
couraged revolutionary  projects  got  up  by 
Spanish  refugees  against  their  own  govern- 
ment. I  think,  then,  that  this  was  an  un- 
wise, inconsiderate,  and  culpable  act;  and 
the  only  excuse  which  can  be  offered  for  it 
was,  that  it  occurred  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  king's  reign,  and  when  as  yet  all  men  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  spirit  of  revolt 
which  stalked  abroad  upon  the  earth. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  for  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  France,  its  chief  remained  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  between  his  inclination 
for  repose  and  peace ;  and  his  fears  lest  Eu- 
rope should  begin  the  attack,  and  thus  over- 
throw himself,  as  well  as  his  policy.  This  is 
not  true.  Louis  Philippe  was  annoyed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena;  but  he 
saw,  from  the  first,  that  England,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  the  secondary  German  states, 
were  friendly,  and  he  did  not  dread  either 
Spain,  Modena,  or  Russia.  The  circu- 
lar of  Spain  was  insulting;  the  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  that  he  protested 
against  ''  the  usurpation,"  much  irritated 
Louis  Philippe,  and  led  to  the  insurrection 
in  the  duke's  territory ;  and  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  of  Sept.  18,  1830,  was  so 
cold,  distant,  aud  repulsive,  that  the  King  of 
the  French  could  not  but  entertain  some 
apprehensions  relative  to  his  Russian  ally. 
StUl,  it  is  not  true  to  assert  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ever  wavered  in  his  policy,  or  was  ever 
disposed  to  make  in  it  any  important  change. 
Often  did  Lafayette  seek  to  persuade  the  king 
that  his  foreign  policy  was  wrong ;  that  he 
was  bound  to  defend  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  whenever,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  example  set  by  France,  that 
principle  should  be  acted  upon ;  and  often 
did  he  urge  that  the  king's  government 
should  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Italian  revo- 
lutionists against  Austria,  and  of  the  Poles 
against  Russia ;  but  he  found  his  majesty  on 
aU  occasions  firm  and  decided,  and  never 
disposed  to  yield  one  jot  of  his  declared  po- 
licy of  non-intervention.  '*  If  they  leave  us 
alone,  general,"  said  the  king  on  several  oc- 
casions, '*  we  will  leave  them  alone ;  if  they 
do  not  attack  us,  we  will  not  attack  them ; 
we,  by  our  moderation,  will  show  them  that 
our  liberty  is  compatible  with  the  peace  and 
repose  of  the  world ;  and  if  they  display  no 
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direct  and  flagrant  hostility  against  our  so- 
cial existence,  I  am  resolved  l^ey  shall  have 
no  reason  to  oomplain  either  of  France  or  of 
our  glorious  reTolotioo."  This  wai  not  sufr 
cient  for  Lafayette.  He  always  insisted 
*'  that  if  other  nations  wished  to  follow  the 
example  of  France,  and  conquer  their  liberty, 
France  could  not  and  would  not  suflfer  foreiga 
governments  to  send  their  counter-revolutio» 
ary  troops  among  them,  and  he  did  not  consid^ 
er  Poland  and  Russia  to  form  one  and  the  same 
nation."  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  the  cele- 
brated M.  de  Humboldt,  **  You  understand, 
sir,  that  we  cannot  permit  foreigners  to  attack 
among  other  nations  the  vital  principle  of  oar 
existence,  that  of  the  national  sovereignty; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  allow  nations  to 
be  crushed  that  would  become  our  allies  in 
case  of  war  with  arbitrary  governments ;  that 
we  cannot  let  you  convert  peace  itself  into 
the  first  sentence  of  a  manifesto  against  us, 
and  sanction  pretensions  that  would  ultimate 
ly  authorize  you  to  declare  war." 

Such  declarations  as  these,  made  very  fire- 
quently  by  Lafayette  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
did  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  well 
as  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  it, 
at  length,  became  essential  for  that  prince  to 
cause  it  to  be  most  distinctly  known  every* 
where  that  Lafayette  was  not  authorized  by 
the  king  to  give  his  interpretation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  majesty's  government. 

The  king  has  been  reproached  with  hav* 
ing  favored  secretly  the  Italian  insurrection, 
and  some  men  have  gone  the  full  length  of 
wholly  denying  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The 
fact  is,  that  political  proselytism  was  encon* 
raged  by  the  king's  government,  with  his 
connivance,  in  the  case  of  Italy, — that  Italian 
refugees  were  assisted  in  gaining  the  Alpine 
frontier, — ^that  arms  for  them  were  collected 
at  Lyons  and  Grenoble, — that  Naples  had  re* 
fused  to  become  an  ally  of  the  new  dynasty, 
— that  General  Pepe  prepared  a  draft  of  a 
constitution  for  the  Neapolitans, — that  the 
insurrections  of  Modena  and  of  Bologna  f(^ 
lowed, — but  that  the  whole  of  the  meditated 
movements,  and  of  those  which  actually  took 
place,  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  d'Ap* 
pony,  who  well  understood  all  that  was  goings 
on,  and  felt  that  France  could,  in  a  few  days, 
endanger  the  choicest  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
his  royal  master,  viz.,  the  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable Lombardy. 

This  was  the  result  which  Louis  Philippe 
anticipated  and  desired.  He  knew  that  Lom- 
bardy threatened  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
insurgent  states  of  central  Italy.  He  kneir 
that  Piedmont  already  felt  itself  disturbed  bf 
the  rising  of  Parma.    He  knew  that  the  Ger- 
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man  troops  were  Bcaredy  sufficient  to  re- 
strain tbe  Aastro-Italian  pqMlations,  from 
the  lake  of  Como  to  the  Venman  canals.  He 
hoped  that  the  AustAin  cabinet  would  itself 
perceive  that  the  presence  of  a  single  French 
flag  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
vcmld  be  sufficient  to  throw  all  Italy  into  a 
flame,  and  his  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 
M.  d'Appony  appeared  at  the  Tuileries  to 
ofier  the  hand  of  friendship  and  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  from  the  emperor  his  mas- 
ter, and  both  were  cheerfully  and  most  read- 
ily accepted.  The  duchy  of  Modena  was  oc- 
cupied by  Austria,  the  holy  see  was  applied 
to,  to  grant  representative  institutions  to  its 
subjects,  and  the  Austrian  ambassador  la- 
twred  night  and  day,  in  conjunction  with 
Oasimir  Perier  and  the  king  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  maintain,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  European  settlement  made  by 
ihe  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815. 
in  acquiescence  in  this  settlement  was  op- 
xxed  by  Lafitte  and  Lafayette,  and  this  dif- 
erence  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Lafitte 
cabinet. 

Casimir  Perier  was  by  no  means  a  favorite 
»f  the  king, — that  is,  before  Louis  Philippe 
lad  discovered  his  matchless  firmness,  his 
ncorruptible  integrity,  and  his  prodigious 
mergy.  But  when  Lafitte  resigned,  because 
Louis  Philippe  would  not  consent  to  march 
in  army  into  Piedmont  to  oppose  an  Austrian 
ntervention  in  the  Italian  states,  the  King  of 
he  French  called  to  his  aid  that  most  disin- 
erested  and  noble-minded  man.  Though 
mperious  and  haughty  in  his  manner,  he 
KTSsessed  a  warm  and  a  generous  heart,  and 
0  real  misfortune  and  suffering  virtue  he 
/as  a  princely  fi'iend  and  benefactor. 

That  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  to 
/ouis  Philippe,  when  the  ex-ministers  of 
/haries  X.  were  put  upon  their  trial.  The 
opulace  demanded  their  blood.  The  king 
raa  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their 
tves.  The  democratic  party  exclaimed,  in 
be  language  of  Napoleon,  '*  It  is  only  the 
ead  who  do  not  return  to  us."  The  peers 
rere  in  a  state  of  fear  and  anxiety  impossible 
3  describe,  and  the  royal  family  apprehended 
ome  terrible  catastrophe.  But  Louis  Phi- 
ppe  addressed  himself  to  the  enemies  of  capi- 
lI  punishments,  obtained  their  support,  con- 
ded  the  task  of  securing  public  order  dur- 
ig  the  trial  to  Lafayette,  and  finally  obtain- 
d  the  condemnation  of  the  ministers  to  fines 
ad  imprisonment.  This  was  a  glorious  tri- 
mph,  for  it  assured  Europe  that  the  revolu- 
lon  of  1830  was  to  be  fi'ee  from  any  sangui- 
ary  and  disgraceful  stain. 

That  was  a  happy  moment  for  Louis  Phi- 
ippe  when  Lafayette  sent  in  his  resignation  I 
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of  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  kingdom,  a  post  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  confided  to  any 
one  but  a  king's  son.     That  Louis  Philippe 
was  personally  attached  to  Lafayette  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  he  felt  that,  on  several  occasions, 
he  had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  cause 
of  public  order  and  peace  is  undoubted ;  and 
that  his   admirable  tact  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Prince  Po- 
lignac  and  his  colleagues,  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  the  king  was  the  first 
to  assert.     But  Lafayette  was  a  dead  weight 
on  the  pacific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe.     It 
was  known  to,  and  felt  by  Europe,  that  the 
old  general  had  too  much  influence  at  court, 
that  all  revolutionary  agents  pver  the  whole 
world  looked  up  to  him  for  advice  and  aid, 
that  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  all  for- 
eign courts,  and  that  his  removal  from  so  im- 
portant t  post  as  that  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  militia  of  France  was  earnestly  de- 
sired.    His  resignation,  then,  was   an   im- 
mense good ;  and  much  as  the  king  loved 
him  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  his  retirement 
from  office   was  a  boon  which  none  could 
estimate  better  than  the  kmg  himself.     But 
although  the  loss  of  Lafayette  was  a  positive 
good,  the  event  necessarily  led  to  increased 
hostility  to  the  government  of  the  king  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  the  movement  faction ;  and 
Lafayette,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lamarque,  La- 
meth,  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  openly  headed 
the  malcontents.  That  fact  in  itself  led  the  po- 
pulace to  rebel.    They  attacked  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  P  Auxcrrois,  and  nearly  destroyed 
it;  sacked  the  archbishop's  palace;  insulted 
the  ministers  of  religion ;  and,  at  length,  the 
voice  of  Guizot  was  heard   at  the  tribune, 
denouncing  the  Lafitte  ministry  for  its  most 
mischievous  and  ruinous  policy.   Now  began 
that   series  of  cmeutes,   insurrections,   con- 
spiracies,  and  plots   against   the  king,  the 
royal    family,    and   the   government,   which 
lasted  during  many  years,  but  which  Louis 
Philippe  has,  apparently,   finally  succeeded 
in  subduing,  by  a  constant  perseverance  in 
his  policy  of  peace  abroad  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  at  home. 

The  declaration  of  Casimir  Perier,  "That 
the  king  had  promised  nothing  but  to  France, 
and  that  France  required  of  the  king  nothing 
beyond  what  he  had  promised ;  that  the  po- 
litical promises  of  the  country  were  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution,  and  that  as  to 
foreign  affairs,  there  were  no  promises  except 
in  treaties,"  greatly  delighted  the  king,  bat 
as  greatly  exasperated  the  Lafitte  and  Lafay- 
ette party,  and  then  commenced  in  earnest 
the  war  unto  death. 

The  political  trials  befi>re  the  Chamber  of 
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Peers  of  seditious  men  and  traitors,  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  violence  and 
crimes.  Yet  Louis  Philippe  has  been  at- 
tacked with  great  vehemence  for  those  pro- 
ceedings. It  has  bc^n  urged  that  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
sufficed,  and  that  the  revolution  of  July 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  its  '*  he- 
roes" being  prosecuted  by  the  very  govern- 
ment they  founded.  The  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive.  If  the 
**  heroes  of  July"  founded  the  government, 
why  did  they  afterwards  seek  to  overthrow 
the  work  of  their  own  hands  ?  And  if  they 
so  acted,  was  the  government  bound  by  its 
origin  not  to  defend  itself?  Besides  which, 
public  opinion  had  been  so  tampered  with 
by  the  men  of  the  revolution,  that,  at  last,  no 
fixed  public  opinion  existed ;  juries  could 
not  be  relied  upon,  they  did  not  dare  to  do 
their  duty  ;  and  the  charter  of  1830  itself 
recognized  the  court  of  peers  as  the  compe- 
tent tribunal  for  offences  of  a  seditious  and 
traitorous  nature.  Louis  Philippe  could 
never  be  induced  to  change  his  views  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  He  held  it  to  be  a 
part  of  his  political  system  to  secure  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  real  offenders,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  averse  to  all  capi- 
tal punishments  for  political  offences.  Firm 
but  humane,  decisive  but  forgiving,  was,  and 
is,  his  system. 

Whilst  the  Lafitte  and  Lafayette  party 
were  urging  Utopian  schemes  of  ''  social  re- 
generation," and  **  the  political  subversion  of 
thrones  and  governments,"  Louis  Philippe 
pressed  on  his  councillors  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  best  ministers  of  the 
Restoration,  and  to  seek  to  restore  credit,  to 
give  a  new  spring  to  industry,  and  to  cause 
the  full  tide  of  national  prosperity  to  follow. 
*^  Let  us  examine,"  he  said,  *'  the  questions 
of  erUrepdt,  and  of  internal  navigation,  and 
let  the  consdidation  of  the  laws  be  proceeded 
in  with  vigor.  I  desire  that  speculative 
policy  should  give  place  to  practical  admin- 
iitrtttion,  for  liberty  is  but  the  instrument  of 
civilization,  and  nations  discuss  opinions 
only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  inte- 
rests." 

That  was  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  when  he  met,  for 
the  first  time,  a  new  Chamber,  just  elected, 
and  which  was  composed  of  men  wholly  un- 
known before  to  political  France.  The 
Chamber  of  the  Restoration  had  now  ceased 
to  exist;  one  half  of  its  former  members  had 
been  defeated  in  the  elections,  and  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  been  re- 
elected had  been  returned  only  on  condition 
of  renoancing   their  previoos  course  and  I 
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joining  the  ''progressive"  party.  This  is 
indisputable,  ^ut  the  tact  of  Louis  Philippe 
prevailed  over  every  difficulty ;  and  the 
speech  from  the  throne  brought  into  coUisioo 
the  initiative  of  the  king  and  that  of  the 
Chamber  upon  every  fundamental  question. 
This  step  was  successful.  Instead  of  occu- 
pying itself  with  secondary,  and  with  merely 
ministerial  questions,  it  was  at  once  brought 
to  feel  that  the  enemies  of  the  cabinet  were 
those  of  the  king  and  of  his  policy,  and  that 
it  had  to  decide  between  the  triumph  of  the 
laws  or  the  success  of  anarchy.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  system  of  Louis  Philippe  gained 
ground,  and  now  the  Chamber  was  bound 
up  with  it. 

I  shall  never  forget,  however,  the  eyes  oi 
Louis  Philippe,  as  he  examined  with  careful 
and  profound  attention  the  phyaioffnomy  of 
that  new  and  unknown  Chamber.  Mere  and 
there,  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  benches, 
he  saw  old  faces,  and  even  once  familiar 
friends ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  were 
untried  men,  and  their  aspect  was  doubtful. 

The  fall  of  Warsaw  gave  great  sorrow  and 
much  anxiety  to  the  king.  The  shouts  oi 
*^  Long  live  Poland  I"  were  mixed  up  witli 
^'Down  with  the  ministry!"  and  yet  thai 
ministry  was  essential  to  the  happiness,  or 
der,  and  progress  of  France.  The  king  ha<i 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  Warsaw. 
He  had  ardently  desired  that  the  Poles  should 
be  able  to  hold  out  long  enough  for  negotia* 
tions  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  for,  at  least,  i 
diplomatic  intervention  to  take  place.  Bui 
he  was  disappointed  ;  and  he  has  since  beei 
reproached,  unjustly,  with  having  encouragec 
hopes  of  aid  from  France  in  the  breasts  o 
the  Poles. 

That  was  a  period  of  creat  anxiety,  also 
to  Louis  Philippe,  when  uie  question  of  the 
peerage  came  on  for  final  adjustment,  accord 
ing  to  the  promise  contained  in  the  chartei 
of  1830.  Louis  Philippe  was,  of  course, 
favorable  to  an  hereditary  peerage,  but  he 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it.  Thiers, 
Royer  Collard,  and  Guizot,  pleaded  for  the 
hereditary  principle,  with  prodigious  talent : 
but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  it,  and  it 
was  overthrown.  The  result  did  not  surprise 
the  king,  who  immediately  applied  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  render  the  new  peer* 
age  as  monarchical  as  possible,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances  of  public 
opinion. 

That,  too,  was  a  most  painful  and  distress- 
ing period  in  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  when,  in  order  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  provinces  of  the  west,  he  wai 
literally  con^lled  to  direct  the  arrest  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  to  expose  lier  unhappy 
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position  as  pregnant,  though  for  years  she 
kid  been  a  widow,  and  thus  to  plunge  into 
frief  and  shame  the  royal  families  of  Naples, 
^min,  and  France.  Through  Count  d'Ar- 
gout,  she  was  cautioned,  entreated,  conjured 
to  abandon  her  life  of  wandering  hostility  in 
the  west,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
ckeuanntrie  which  was  going  on,  and  which 
had  reduced  those  provinces,  by  reason  of 
the  proclaiming  of  martial  law,  to  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  famine,  misery,  and  bankruptcy. 
Louis  Philippe  exhausted  every  plan,  every 
means,  to  persuade  the  friends  of  the  duch- 
ess in  La  Vendee  to  effect  her  escape,  and 
not  U>  drive  him  to  resort  to  extreme  mea- 
sures. But  his  eflbrts  were  vain.  Even  the 
promise  she  made  to  M.  Berry er  she  did  not 
fulfil ;  and,  at  length,  Deutz,  the  Jew  spy 
and  traitor,  discovered  hei^  address,  secured 
her  arrest,  and  received  his  bribe.  He  is 
DOW  an  oatcast,  a  vagabond,  and  a  penniless 
wretch,  without  a  friend,  a  home,  or  any  set- 
tled means  of  existence.  The  accouchement 
of  the  duchess  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye  was  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  her  aunt,  the  Queen 
of  the  French ;  but  both  herself  and  her 
friends  admitted  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
made  use  of  every  means  to  induce  her  de- 
parture before  he  consented  to  her  arrest  and 
exposore.  When  the  king  subsequently  ex- 
pressed his  resolution  to  liberate  the  duchess 
without  subjecting  her  to  trial,  on  her  en- 
gaging never  again  to  disturb  the  French 
provinces,  hb  enemies  accused  him  of  yield- 
ing to  Austrian  influence,  or  threats ;  but 
the  accosation  was  wholly  unfounded;  and  I 
am  justified  in  stating  that  to  the  king  should 
be  ascribed  all  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  to  render  the  duchess's  incarcera- 
doo  as  little  painful  as  possible. 

That  was  an  immense  loss,  not  only  to 
Louis  Philippe,  but  to  France  entire,  when 
the  cholera,  ailer  having  decimated  tens  of 
tboosands  of  her  inhabitants,  struck  with 
death  the  mighty,  noble  heart  of  Casimir 
Perier.  The  king  knew,  and  felt,  indeed, 
that  the  system  of  Casimir  Perier  was .  his 
own  system,  and  had  been  adopted,  not  in- 
reoted,  by  the  departed  statesman.  But  no 
ooe  had  so  fiiUy  entered  into  the  monarch's 
news  as  M.  Perier  had  done,  and  no  one  had 
Mrried  them  out  with  more  of  honor  and 
energy.  *'  We  have  sustained  an  immenbe 
loss,  M.  Gttizot/'  said  Louis  Philippe  to  that 
celebrated  man ;  *'  M.  Perier  was  a  host  in 
kimself,  a  rock,  a  cloud,  a  sun,  a  system." 
*  True,  sire,"  replied  ,M.  Guizot ;  "  but  your 
wm^teiy  is  preserved  to  France,  and  she  has 
sonfidence  in  her  head."  This  was  unques- 
tMMiably  true  of  the  better  and  upright  dass- 
is;  bittt  the  death  nd  burial  of  Qeinral 


Lamarque  l^d  to  an  insurrection  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June,  1832,  which  equalled,  in 
violence,  fury,  and  desperation,  the  memora- 
ble days  of  July  1830.  I  beheld  the  com- 
mencement of  the  June  insurrection  at  the 
Pont  d'Austerlitz,  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plautes,  saw  the  first  pistol  fired,  and  watched 
that  insurrection  throughout.  It  was  fright- 
ful to  behold  the  beardless  boys  of  the  anar- 
chist party  sacrificing  their  lives  without  a 
murmur  or  a  groan  in  the  hope  of  overthrow- 
ing the  dynasty  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
thus  of  involving  France  in  a  war  of  revdu- 
tionary  principles.  It  was  awful  to  see  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  children,  all  mad  and 
desperate  against  Louis  PhUippe  and  his 
family.  And  why  ?  Because  they  had  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  king  was  qpposed  to 
the  honor,  the  fame,  the  glory,  the  grandeur 
of  France.  Those  two  days  of  sanguinary 
conflict  against  himself  and  his  government, 
whitened  the  head  of  the  monarch  at  least 
ten  years,  and  produced  a  change  in  his  phy- 
siognomy which  all  observed,  many  regretted, 
and  some  rejoiced  at.  There  were  not  less 
than  150,000  human  beings  present  at  Lamar- 
que's  interment !  Seditious  cries  led  to  the 
intervention  of  the  military.  The  conflict 
was  long  and  severe,  but  the  laws  triumphed, 
and  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
That  was  a  sad  and  sorrowing  moment  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  compelled,  for  the  first 
time,  to  place  his  name  to  such  a  document. 
Then  came  twd  years  of  never-ending  con- 
flicts, even  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
Etienne,  Grenoble,  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
Toulon,  Metz,  and  a  variety  of  other  places, 
between  the  exasperated  and  maddened 
enemies  of  the  king  and  his  government,  and 
their  firm  and  well-disciplined,  loyal,  and 
devoted  troops,  and  the  regiments  of  the  Na» 
tional  Guards.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  landed  pro- 
prietors, gentry,  (except  some  of  the  old  legit- 
imist families,  and  even  these  were  com- 
paratively quiet,)  and  all  the  shopkeepers 
and  middling  classes,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  working  population.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  ragged,  the  vicious,  the 
lazy,  the  unprincipled,  the  stark-staring  mad 
students,  the  remains  of  the  Robet^ierrian 
faction  of  former  days,  foreign  refugees,  the 
students  of  the  public  schools,  and  all  the 
adventurers  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  but 
every  thing  to  gain,  in  a  general  scramble. 
These  two  years  of  conflict  led  U>  the  great 
battle  of  1834,  when  Paris,  Lyons,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  were  put  under  martial  law, 
and  when  Europe  stood  breathless  to  know 
whether  the  king  or  the  canaiUe  would 
triumph.    Thank  God !  Louis  Philippe  wis 
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suecessfal ;  but  the  battle  was  a  bloody  one. 
These  conflicts,  so  sanguinary,  so  prolonged, 
and  so  awful,  were  all,  be  it  remembered, 
the  result  of  an  obstinate  and  ofl-repeated 
resistance  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king. 
His  home  policy  grew  out  of  the  opposition 
to  his  foreign  policy, — the  opposition  being 
of  a  ferocious  and  personal  character. 

What  a  moment  was  that,  too,  in  the  life 
of  Louis  Philippe,  when,  surrounded  by  as 
fine  and  noble  a  staff  as  ever  grouped  round 
a  monarch,  Louis  Philippe,  on  arriving  at  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  whilst  reviewing  the 
National  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line,  sud- 
denly witnessed  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine  of  Fieschi.  Around  him  were  his 
sons.  Beside  him  was  the  brave  Trevise 
struck  down  and  bleeding.  Everywhere 
about  him  were  victims  of  Fieschi's  diaboli- 
cal plot.  But  the  king  was  unhurt.  He 
raised  his  hat,  and  said,  **  I  am  not  wounded." 
His  sons  crowded  about  him.  Large  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gazed  on  the 
noble  and  faithful  Duke  de  Trevise,  but  not 
a  moment  had  to  be  lost.  "My  mother !" 
said  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  king 
comprehended  his  meaning,  and  despatched 
an  orderly  officer  to  the  palace.  *'  March !" 
cried  the  •  king ;  and  the  cortege  proceeded. 
If  it  had  not  done  so — if  the  king  had  hesi- 
tated— if  he  had  appeared  paralyzed — if  the 
review  had  been  broken  up,  confusion  would 
have  followed  :  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
miscreants,  who  had  all  prepared  themselves 
to  profit  by  anticipated  disorder,  would  have 
pillaged  Paris,  overthrown  the  government, 
and  involved  France  in  war  and  anarchy. 
The  cool,  calm,  dignified,  manly  ponduct  of 
Louis  Philippe  at  that  moment  of  real  dan- 
ger and  alarm  won  for  him  the  golden  opin- 
ions of  all  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and 
saved  Frtoce  from  years  of  civil  war. 

Then  followed  numerous  attempts  at  as- 
sassination. Year  afler  year,  and  session 
after  session,  witnessed  new  regicides.  But  a 
wise,  mercifbl,  and  unerring  Providence  pre- 
served the  life  of  the  king,  and  in  a  manner 
00  remarkable  and  special,  that  even  the  least 
habitually  religious  were  compelled  by  the 
force  of  facts  to  avow  it.  On  all  these  peril- 
ous occasions,  when  the  hearts  of  mere  spec- 
tators sunk  within  them,  ]x)uis  Philippe  pre- 
served a  calmness  which  honest  and  wise 
men  can  alone  display. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe  which  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  and 
jet  which  is  striking  and  curious.  The 
Belgian  deputation  arrived  at  Paris  to  o^ 
for  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours  the  crown 
of  their  country.  What  was  the  reply  of  the 
tingt— 
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''  The  thirst  of  conquest,  or  the  honor  of  see- 
ing a  diadem  placed  on  the  brow  of  my  son, 
shall  not  induce  me  to  expose  rov  country  to  a 
repetition  of  (hose  calamitieR  which  war  entails; 
nor  could  any  advantages  France  might  reap 
from  my  acceptance  of  the  honor  you  propose, 
compensate  for  those  evils.  The  examples  of 
Louts  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  are  sufficient  to 
save  me  from  the  fatal  temptation  of  erecting 
thrones  for  my  sons ;  and  I  prefer  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  to  all  the  brilliancy  of  victories, 
unless,  indeed,  in  a  war  in  which  the  arms  of 
France  would  not  fail  to  acquire  fresh  glory, 
because  the  defence  of  her  standard  would  call 
fortli  her  sons. 

That  was  a  moment  of  deep  interest, 
though  of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  char- 
acter, when  the  king  opened  to  France  the 
magnificent  galleries  of  Versailles.  His  own 
judgment,  taste,  ^munificence,  had  presided 
for  years  over  their  preparation ;  and  long  as 
the  palace  shall  last,  Versailles  will  remain  a 
monument  which  shall  ever  proclaim  his 
generosity,  nationality,  and  grandemr. 

Faithful  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to  his 
supporters,  the  king  has  rewarded  true  merit 
and  devotedness  to  himself,  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  to  France.  No 
prince  has  ever  paid  such  undeviating  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  and  merits  of  all  public 
men.  He  has  changed  his  ministers  fre- 
quently, but  not  firom  choice — from  necessity; 
sometimes  death,  sometimes  public  events, 
sometimes  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  those 
in  whom  he  had  confided,  and  sometimes  the 
necessity  for  obeying  public  opinion,  when 
calmly  and  deliberately  pronounced,  have  led 
to  these  changes.  But  the  friends  of  his 
happier  days,  when  in  Neuilly,  under  the 
Restoration,  he  enjoyed  every  blessing  his 
heart  could  desire,  are  his  friends  still ;  and 
those  who  aided  him  as  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  reign  as  King 
of  the  French,  are,  also,  still  protected,  pa- 
tronized and  received  with  urbanity,  kindness, 
and  affection. 

Undoubtedly  Louis  Philippe  is  a  king.  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  parody  all  the  events 
and  actions  of  his  reign.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
no  puppet  to  be  moved  by  strings,  and  no 
imaginary  and  unreal  chief.  Sometimes  the 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  himself  directs 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  government,  has  exposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  exceeding  the  usual 
powers,  and  the  accustomed  conduct  of  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  This  may  be  the 
case,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  it.  But  any 
other  conduct  on  his  part,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  France  and  Europe 
were  placed  by  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
would  have  led  to  war,  misery,  and  anarchy. 
That  such  men  as  M.  Guizot  should,  at 
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rarious  ^K>chs  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
haie  sought  to  render  his  conduct  and  deci- 
sions more  in  harmony  with  a  parliamentary 
government,  is  by  no  means  surprising  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  that  same  M.  Guizot 
is  now  in  reality  his  prime  minister,  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  still  exerts  his  royal  and  au- 
gust authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
state.  He  hears,  sees,  examines,  and  knows 
all ;  and  he  is  in  reality  the  government,  and 
the  president  of  the  council. 

The  severest  trial  of  his  long  and  valuable 
life  was  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans;  but  with  admirable  tact  he  has 
settled  in  his  own  lifetime  the  regency  of  his 
son's  son,  and  has  done  all  that  human  wisdom 
can  effect  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Or- 
leans dynasty. 

His  "  Marie"  also,  the  princess  of  sculp- 
tors,— the  lovely,  the  interesting,  and  the  in- 
tellectual Marie,  has  been  removed  from  his 
side;  but  he  has  noble  sons  in  Nemours, 
Joinville,  D'Aumale,  aud  Montpensier ;  and 
they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
to  defend  or  to  honor  their  father. 

His  Louise  is  the  happy  queen  of  prosper- 
ous Belgium,  and  to  her  admirable  husband 
and  king.  King  Leopold,  Louis  Philippe  is 
greatly  attached.  His  opinions  he  receives 
dmost  with  deference,  and  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  affection  and  respect. 

His  Clementine  is  lately  married,  and  his 
best  wishes  follow  her  to  her  less  brilliant  but 
happy  home. 

His  faithful  and  devoted  sister,  Madame 
Adelaide,  is  still  the  constant  companion  of 
his  varied  life ;  and  as  together  they  descend 
towards  the  grave,  they  present  the  most  per- 
lect  model  of  fraternal  and  sisterly  affection, 
I  was  ever  privileged  to  behold. 

Last,  but  dearest  of  all  to  his  heart's  best 
sympadiies,  is  his  inimitable  queen,  Marie 
Amilie.  His  affection  for  her  knows  no 
bounds,  and  she  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  all 
that  love  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  inva- 
riably displayed. 

I  have  done.  My  "  Reminiscences"  of 
Louis  Philippe  are  completed.  I  behold  in 
him  a  man  raised  up  and  signally  preserved 
by  Providence  to  prevent  unheard-of  and 
overwhelming  miseries  to  France,  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  world.  I  see  in  him  fixediless 
of  purpose,  integrity  of  heart,  undaunted 
courage,  and  unquenchable  love  of  coun- 
try, a  clear  perception  of  what  is  necessary 
to  France,  though  she  may  not  occasionally 
perceive  it  herself,  a  scorn  for  factions  and 
for  traitors,  a  hatred  for  all  that  is  mean  and 
pitiful,  a  love  for  all  that  is  grand  and  noble, 
a  resolution  to  govern  and  not  to  be  govern- 
ed, an  almost  obstinate  pertinacity  with  re- 
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gard  to  his  own  opinion,  a  profound  respect 
for  vested  interests  and  rifirhts,  and  yet  an  at- 
tachment for  clear,  defined,  practical,  liberty. 
Thus  I  see  in  him  a  great  man.-  The  first 
year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  some  er- 
rors ;  but  it  was  a  period  of  transition.  May 
his  last  year  be  far  distant ;  and  when  the 
moment  shall  arrive  that  he  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  King  of  kings  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  important  and  memorable 
stewardship,  may  that  greatest  of  all  transi- 
tions be  one  that  shall  find  him  fully  pre- 
pared, and  shall  be  to  him  the  precursor  of 
eternal  bliss. 
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BT  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 
From  the  Metropolitan. 

What  ehall  be  written  here  ? 
What,  in  these  paees,  shall  the  weak  hand  trace  f 

Shall  it  record  the  cause  of  many  a  tear — 
Paint  the  heart's  pangs — the  spirit's  baffled  race  ? 

Dark  shadows  flit  along — 
Fitfully  crossing  the  unsullied  page  I 

What  shall  the  minstrel  sing? — he  hath  no  song 
Youth's  ear  to  charm,  to  cheer  the  cares  of  age. 

What  shall  bo  written,  then, 
Where  measures  sweet  and  smooth  should  find  a 

place ; 
Where  visions,  bright  beyond  the  common  ken, 
The  poet's  magio  pencil  here  should  trace  ? 

Mine  is  a  sordid  store — 
The  beggar's  banquet  of  unsavory  things  ! 

The  rose  of  pleasure  decks  my  lyre  no  more, 
For  Grief  its  cypress  o'er  it  wildly  flings. 

Love  is  no  iheme  for  me, — 
There  is  a  frenzy  in  the  very  name  ; 

It  pointS'to  blood,  and  death,  and  agony — 
It  mutters  madness,  and  it  whispers  shame. 

Friendship  ? — Alas*,  alas ! 
One  month  ago  and  I  could  for  it  twine 

Garlands  of  song  and  praise :  joys  fleetly  pass, 
And  now  I  scatter  incense  on  its  shrine  ! 

That  shrine  tlio  grave-yard  holds — 
That  friendship  lingers  not  on  earth — that  friend 

(Wrapt  in  the  winding-sheet's  funereal  folds) 
Gives  not  the  transport  he  was  wont  to  lend  ! 

And  Fame  ? — Oh  !  hearts  may  feel 
(When  hopes  are  bright  and  youth  is  burning  high) 

The  soldier's  ardor,  and  the  patriot's  zeal, 
But  they — like  other  joys— the  wretched  fly. 

What  shall  bo  written  here  ? 
Who  shall  the  strains  of  hope  and  pleasure  twine  ? — 

— I  would  not  stain  the  pages  with  a  tear, 
But  leave  the  book  for  lighter  lays  than  mine  ! 

*■  A  melancholy  nne<<dote  ii  linked  to  theae  tinei.  An  albnm, 
intnnried  m  a  gif\  for  hii  most  intimate  friend  and  companion, 
had  been  ordered  Irom  Madras  by  the  aulhorjdurinf  his  resi- 
denr.o  in  the  terrttorio*  of  the  Nizam,  nearly  400  milf»s  from  the 
presidency.  It  orrived  on  the  day  expected,  but  he  for  whom  it 
was  intended  was  then  lying  a  mangled  coise.  Every  oflScerof 
the  Madras  army  then  at  Secundrabad,  will  remember  the  dread- 
ful death  <»f  the  "young,  the  bright,  and  beautiful"  Lieut.  Dl»- 
browe  Peacock,  of  the  Rifle  coips— loved  beyond  common  liking 
in  life,  and  lamented  beyond  common  length  of  lamentatioa  In 
d«ath! 
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THE  "  JOURNAL  ASIATIQ0E," 

Proin  the  Asiatic  Jearnit. 

The   Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  has  com- 
menced a  Fourth  Series  of  ita  Journal,  or 
collection  of  papers  and  extracts  relative  to 
the  history,  the  philosophy,  the  languages, 
and  the  literature  of  Oriental  nations.     Thie 
work  has,  from  its  commencement,  been  the 
depositor;  of  documents  and  disquisitions  of 
great  value,  edited  with  scrupulous  care  aii<] 
accuracy,  which  have  ijluminaled  every  p»th 
of  Eastern  learning,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  other  simitar  publication  topromoie 
the  study  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental philology.     Unliappily,  in  this  age  of 
"light  reading,"  the  labors  of  the  profouii'l 
scholars  who  ml  its  pages  can  be  apprecialcil 
only  by  the  few  who  take  an  interest  in  in- 
vest igiitioiis,  the  object  of  which  is  to  recorer 
the  literary  relics  of  past  ages,  and  to  trace 
back,  as  it  were,  the  footsteps  of  science  to 
her  earliest  haunts.     Without  any  intimate 
connection,  political  or  commercial,  with  the 
East,  France  has  made  more  strenuous  efforts 
than  any  European  nation  to  cultivate   i 
languages   and    recommend    its   literatuii 
generation  after  generation  of  able  scholar^ 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  those  studies,  ar 
the  loss  of  De  Sacy,  De  Chezy,  Abd-R§mi 
sat,  Von  Klaprotb,  and  Saint  Martin,  h^ 
been  supplied  by  a  numerous  succession  of 
young  Orientalists,  who  are  daily  remo 
further  the  boundaries  which  once  confinecl 
within   very   narrow   limits  the   knowledai 
possessed   by  Europeans  of  Oriental  litei-a 
ture. 

Believing  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  one  class,  at  least,  of  our  readers  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  the  Pari- 
sian Asiatic  Society,  it  is  our  intention  in 
furnish  occasionally  a  short  review  of  thi' 
contents  of  their  Journal,  and  we  begm  with 
the  new  series. 

The  first  number,  for  January,  164:(, 
commences  with  a  notice  of  the  celebratt'd 
Persian  poet  Saadi,  by  M.  Qarcin  de  Taasy. 
who  hu  discovered  him  to  be  the  author  i.>l' 
thfc  earliest  pieces  of  Hindustani  verse  ; — 

Who  would  have  thought  (observea  U.  de 
TasGy)  ihat  the  most  renowned  of  Persian  poeis. 
the  great  moratiat,  whose  vast  reputation  hits 
resounde^l  even  in  Kurope,  where  hia  works  are 
known,  not  only  by  OrienlaliglH,  but  by  literati 
and  men  of  the  world,  had  written  verses  in  tlic 
Isngunse  which  was  formed  by  the  contact  cil' 
Husulmans  with  Hindus,  following  upon  that 
which  had,  in  the  North,  filled  the  place  of  the 
Sanscrit,  when  that  sacred  tongue  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  for  the  ordinary  iniercourse  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  informed  of  this  fact  by 
those  original  authors  who  have  recorded  in 
Persian  the  biography  of  Hindustani  writers. 


It  is  certain  that  Saadi,  who  was  ^>on 
at  Shiraz,  A.  H.  571  (A.  D.  1175-76),  ind 
died  A.  H.  691  (A.  D.  1391-92),  travelled 
into  many  countriea,  partly  &om  necessity — 
for  he  was  driven  from  Persia  by  the  Turks — 
and  partly  for  instruction.  "  There  is  not  > 
corner  of  the  earth,"  he  obaerves,  in  his  Bm- 
tan,  "  where  I  have  not  reaped  some  profit; 
there  has  been  no  harvest  whence  I  have  not 
gleaned  an  ear  of  corn,"  Amongst  othN 
places,  he  visited  India,  and  his  own  amnsiDg 
account  of  his  adventures  at  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Somnath  has  been  already  given  to 
our  readers.*  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Delhi,  to  pay  a  visit  to  tl)t  poet  Khosron, 
"the  paroquet  of  Delhi,"  who  likewise  be- 
came a  writer  of  Hindustani  verses,  in  imi- 
tation of  Saadi.  The  latter  is  represented 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  acquainted 
not  only  with  Hindustani,  but  with  Latin; 
this  accomplishment,  however,  M.  de  Taaay 
will  not  concede  to  bim. 

Saadi's  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  composed  verses  in  that 
dialect,  M.  de  Tassy  considers  to  have  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  Europe,  "  More  singo- 
lar  still,"  he  adds,  "these  verses,  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  original  lives  of 
the  Hindiutani  poets,  are  the  most  ancient 
known  in  the  familiar  dialect  of  the  HusnJ* 
mans  of  India."  The  place  where  these 
poems  were  written  was  Somnath,  in  the 
province  (Guzeral)  where  the  celebrated 
Hindustani  poet  Wali  resided  ;  the  time,  M. 
de  Taasy  thinks,  was  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  poet  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age. 

From  the  fact  that  the  original  biographies 
cite  only  Oordoo  (Hindi)  verses  as  made  by 
Saadi  at  Somnath,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did 
not  write  others  in  the  dialect  which  he  was  de- 
sirooB  of  exalting  to  poetic  dignity.  For  ex- 
ample ;  must  he  not  have  written  some  when  ho 
visited  KhoBroii,  at  Delhi,  his  rival  in  glory  and 
talents,  since  it  m  related  that  by  his  example 
alone  that  poet  somelimcB  deserted  the  Peraian 
language,  which  had  already  ceased  to  be  the 
familiar  medium  of  the  MuBulmaas  (rf*  India, 
and  employed  in  his  poetical  compoihlonB  the 
Hindi  dialect,  timidly,  i"  '"  


nying  almost  every  hemistich  with  oM  to  Per^ 
Bian?  At  all  ewots,  it  is  very  diffioalt  to  con- 
ceive that  Saadi  should  have  written  only  the 
■ —  ir  three  HinduHiani  verses  cited  Irom  hitUf 
especially  since  thev  evidently  form  part 
ghazl,  which  woula  not  have  consisted, 
contrary  to   the   received   rule,   of  only  three 

alleged  that  it  was  not  until  nHer  the 
sack  of  Delhi,  by  Timor.  A.  H.  801  (A.  D.  1398), 
that  the  Ooi^oo,  or  Musulman  Hindi  of  the 
North,  took  the  deCniie  form  which  it  has  prc- 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  55. 
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Mred.    Thw  opinion  is  Tounded  npon  an  anec- 1  furnish    intrinsic    evidence    that    they    are 

to  related  by  cerwin  Hindo*tani  wriierj,  ac-   Saadi's,  in  the  horror  which  they  express  for 

^f.^  ^^?^^'C ,  ?^T  "r  P™''""'^   idolatry,  and  in  the  vivacity  of  hia  fi^th. 
n  the  camp  and  market  of  Delhi,  alter  the  con- j      'pv.„ .;a_j     :_ ^^ 


It  of  Timur.     But  thia  la,  I  [hintc,  a  mittake. 


verses    ore   cited 


probable  that  the  dialect,  being  gpoken  ai ,  Tazktra,    written    in  Persian   by  Fath-Ali- 
that  period  in  the  Miuulman  camp*,  received    Husayni,  who  attributes  them  to  a  Deccan 


Ihs  name    of    Oordoo,  ^     ^ 

Camp,'  which  it  had  not  before ;  but  this 

ground  for  heljering  that  it  wai  formed  at  thai  j  \f^y^ 

period.       There   are   verses  ilrilten   by  Saadi  ' 

abeot  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 

there  exist  numerous  verses  by  Khocrou  from 

the  cloae  of  that  century  to  the  commencement 

of  the  nexL     These  verses    are  in  genuine 

Oordoo-    This   is,   therefore,    an    irre/ragable 

proof  that  the  anoedMe  in  question  roust  relate  .  the  Hindustani 

lothe  denomination  of  the  dialect,  and  not ' 

fociMtiaa. 


Aranarkable  circumstance  attending  these 
primhiTc  specimens  t^the  Hindustani  Oordoo 
is,  that  the  lanjpiage  of  them  is  as  pure  as 
Uiit  of  the  most  unexceptionable  modern 
cooqMsitioiu.  Six  centuries  ago,  therefore, 
ikis  dialect  must  have  been  fixed,  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection. 


Language  of  the  .  poet,  also  named  Saadi,  and  oflen  confound- 

■....  .L ^j  ^j^j^  jj^^  Shirazi,  just  as  some  biographers 

[founded    the    celebrated    \^i  of 
with  an  obscure  poet  of  the  same 

byKhosroufroml'"'?lV^^e""'.      ,  .     ■ 

M.  de  Tassy  justly  regards  it  as  a  remark- 
able circmstance  that  Saadi  should  have  en- 
a^d  the  Musulmans  of  India  to  employ 
Hindustani  aa  the  vehicle  of  their  poet- 
ical compositions.  "  He  foresaw,  like  a  man 
of  genius,  what  might  be  done  with  this 
rich  dialect :  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
two  objects — the  interests  of  religion  and 
those  of  literature." 

The  next  article  in  the  January  Journal  is 
a  very  long  and  learned  communication  from 
M.  Dubeux,  upon  an  article  by  M.  Eugene 
Bor6,  relative  to  the  Pehiri  inscriptio 


The  work  in  which  M.  de  Tassy  found  I  Kirmanshah,  translated'  by  the  late  Barm 
the  Hindustani  verses  of  Saadi,  is  entitled  I  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  The  letter  of  M.  Bor6, 
Migma  UUntikhab,  or  abridged  collection  of  ■'"^d  f'^™  ^^'f".  "e"^  Isfahan,  in    Persia. 


HiadoataDi  poems,  with  notes 
Shah  Habomed  Kamal,  A.  D.  1804.  It 
Urge  folio  manuscript,  belonging  to 
R«^    Asiatic   Society.     Kama], 


addressed  to  M.  Eugene  Burnouf,  a 
published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  June, 
1841.     The  object  of  M.  Dubeux's  psper  is 
g  to  justify  the  late  M.  de  Sacy  from  criticisms 


diMugniRbed   Hindust'ani  poet,  'has  copied   »*' "  Bor6,  which  he  esteems  "njustj  but, 
rhtt  he  has  related  of  Saadi  from  the  biog.    ■"*"■"    ""     "    "'  *  -"■•—  ■"■•" 


this  office,  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
of  great  '''*  ''^'J'  curious  inscriptions  which  are  the 
"■  affo    subject  of  dispute. 

'  '        M.    de    Sacy,    in    1790,   deciphered    and 

translated  these  inscriptions  from  a  very  de- 

„     ,  fective  copy,  taken  upon  the  spot,  by  the 

M^n  Mohammed  Kaim  Sahib  «ys  in  his   ^bbe  de  Beauchamps.     In  1803,  the  Abbe 

— .       ^  ......    »  Haadi  ol    m„,„m;    ->r  v=,,;.=    .,..).i:.t.«j    i„   ,  ^„iu^_ 


»htt 

nphj  of  Kaim,  a  Hindustani 

reputation,  who  died  about  fifty  yi 

The  fidlowing^  is  the  passage  in  which  the 

mention  of  Saadi's  verses  occui 


Tbzfam,  respecting  what  relatei 
Stiiraz,  that,  in  hit  travels,  he  honored  Quzarat 
rilh  his  presence,  to  participate  in  the  iiil^rim- 
a^  ofSomnath,  as  he  mentions  himself  in  his 
BatUaL.  There  having  [earned  the  dialect  of 
the  country,  he  took  delight  in  composing  some 
rerses  in  that  longne,  which  we  Bubjoin.  It  is, 
therefore,  proved  that  Saadi  of  Shiniz  was  the 
first  who  conceived  the  poetical  composition 
called  rtUUa  (' funtasticnl')  After  hini,  ha 
lonUhip  the  Amir  Khosrou  publiBhed  a  great 
DDDiber  of  pieces  on  the  tame  model 

'Ob  mA^  what  is  then  the  rimal  which  you 
fallow  in  thia  city?  Was  there  ever  anything 
like  itT  Oh  Mrangers :  will  no  one  ask  me  whal 
ismy  religion? 

*  I  have  given  you  my  heart,  and  you  have 
lakes  it;  in  exchange,  you  have  given  me  sor- 
row. Tbua  have  you  acted,  and  thus  have  I 
acted :  ia  Ihia  proceeding  right  T 

'With  the  energy  of  Saadi,  having  mingled 
htmey  with  sugar,  let  us  make  verses  and  songs 
in  reAUo,   alrewing  thus   the   pearls   (of   elo- 


These  verses,  i 


.  de  Tassy  is  of  opin 


Morelli,  of  Venice,  published,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  travels,  an  account  of  the  monuments 
of  Kirmanshah,  furnished  by  a  Venetian 
named  Bembo,  and  he  transmitted  to  M.  de 
Sacy  a  copy  of  the  Fehlvi  inscriptions,  made 
under  the  directions  of  Bembo,  by  a  French 
artist,  named  Grelot,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  celebrated  Chardin,  which  was 
executed  with  more  care  and  skill  than  that 
of  the  Abb6  de  Beauchamps,  and  having 
been  taken  in  1673  or  1674,  the  monuments 
were  then  in  a  better  state  of  preservation. 
This  copy  enabled  M.  de  Sacy  to  rectify  his 
reading  of  some  words,  but  in  other  respects 
it  confirmed  his  conjectures  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  translation.  He  published  the  cor- 
rected iranslation  in  1800.  In  1840,  M. 
Cosle,  an  artist  appointed  to  accompany  the 
French  ambassador  to  Persia,  took  a  fresh 
copy  of  these  inscriptions,  a  transcript  of 
which  he  gave  M.  Bor6,  who,  by  its  aid,  at- 
tacked the/rjf  interpretation  of  H.  de  Sacy, 
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and,  without  referring  to  the  corrections  ofj 
1809,  censured  it  with  extreme  rigor.  M 
Dubeux  uaunics  that  H.  Bor£  was  ignnranl 
of  the  Memoir  of  1809,  and  regrets  that  siir!] 
ignorance  should  have  led  him  to  tresi  the 
late  illustrious  Orientalist  with  so  mucli  aiid 
auch  unjust  severity. 

We  subjoin  the  following  extract  &oci  M 
Dubflsx's  communication,  which,  whiUi  it 
justifiei  his  late  venerable  preceptor,  illu?- 
trates  in  some  degree  the  ancient  faJth  ot'  ilie 
Perrians. 

M.  de  Sacy  had  rendered  the  word  Mai-limn 
in  the  inscription  by  "  Adorer  of  Ormuzd."' 
This  translation,  which  accords  perfectly  iviili 
what  had  been  knou'ii  fur  half  a  ccntnry.  niiJ 
all  that  we  are  ahle  W  learn  up  lo  the  pn'>iriL 
time,  displeiLses  M.  Bor^.  who  asks  how  Mnz'l 
can  by  itself  alone  signiiy  ■'  Ormuzd,"  a  name, 
the  first  ayjiable  of  whirh  appears,  accordirj^'  Wi 
him,  lo  have  much  analogy  with  ii:«  "lii;ht" 
and  "fire,"  in  Hebrpw,  and  sceniB  not  Id  lio 
separable  from  the  real  of  the  name.  Thesi-  as- 
aerlions,  and  many  others,  touching  the  tou^ie 
and  formation  of^^^iejn,appear  toussoui  v;i- 
rluce  with  all  thathtu  been  wTiIten  conceniine 
tUa  well-known  word,  that  we  think  il  indipi'i^ii"- 
sable  to  cite  the  very  words  of  M.  Bor6: — 

<  The  third  word  la,  according;  lo  M.  de  Sncv, 
JMozdiMit— that  is,  "  Adorer  of  Ormuzd."  \\  e 
have  loo  much  confidence  in  the  learninz  ofllmt 
scholar,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  di8t[ini:o 
from  France  keeps  ub  too  little  acquainted  tvlili 
the  studies  which  are  etill  prosecuted  witli 
(uccesB  of  the  Pchlvi,  lo  attack  this  etymoloiry- 
Nevenhelesa,  our  conscience  constrams  usio 
offer  here  one  observation,  at  the  risk  of  appear- 
inif  presumptuous.  How  can  Mist^  alone  sig'- 
nil]r  "Ormuzd,"  a  word,  the  first  syllable  of 
which,  having,  it  appears  to  us,  eo  much  analogy 
with  11K  or,  oor,  "  light "  or  "  lire,"  niuet  be  iii- 
■eparablc  from  it?  On  the  cuneiform  tables 
of  Aivend  and  of  Van.  il  is  written  .— 

Aornuizda,  otherwise  ^'^  ^  Hormtizd,  aiul 

with  the  Mogols  II  beronicfl.  with  itn  aspiniK', 
Khurmuzila.  Moreover,  iis  M.  de  Sacy  ba.'j  re- 
marked, in  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  Ormuzd  is 
not  the  final  object  to  whom  (lie  homage  anil  rc' 
spcct  of  morlnls  should  be  addressed  ;  he  ii=  bm 
the  chiefof  Ihc  Amshnspaiids,  or  good  geoii  nf 
the  first  order,  anil  the  ministerial  agent  who 
execuies  tlic  will  of  Ihc  Deitv.  who  cmploytj  him 
in  comhatinif  the  influence  or  Ah riman,  Uic  rliici 
ofthe  roaleficient  genii.  If  ignorance  confoiiml- 
ed  him  subscoucnlly  with  lead,  or  God  hin^di: 
the  snffes  would  avoid  this  vulgar  error,  ant!  i.-^ 
pecially  tliosc  monarchs  who  profcKsod  tu  n:  j 
establish  Ihc  ancient  worship.  The  i[>ficrij>tli-ii 
ofAlvcnd  declares  Ormuzdndivinebeihg— ihin 
is,  an  emanation  of  tlie  infinite  being,  uml  ide 
Sgent  in  the  creation  ofthe  univerRC.  Tills  may 
be  said  without  contradicting  the  Bvnibol  ol 
Zoroaster,  who  represents  him  lu  having  been 
created  by  die  author  and  sovereign  master  of 


I  genii  and  beings.  It  is  thus  that  the  monarchs 
'  oftheseinscriptionaarecalled  sons  ofthe  lezdaa, 
or  inferior  gods,  and  this  plural  form  of /ezdiM 
indicates  sufficiently  that  these  gxfod  genii  are 
distinct  from  the  lezd,  or  Supreme  lezd.  We 
insist  upon  this  point,  because  il  establishes  as 
essentjal  difference  in  the  translation.  Thus,  ia 
fliozrf,  we  recoffnize  the  radical  iezd,  or  axd,  ai 
il  is  preserved  in  the  Armenian  language,  whidi 
has  more  affinity  with  the  Arian  dialects  than 
had  been  formeny  supposed.  The  radical  ittn 
holding  the  signification  of  "adorer,"  we  shaQ 
have,  with  the  mim  which  precedes  it,  a  regular 
fonn  of  a  Chaldee  participle,  and  the  ortl^dol 
sense  of  "  adorer  oi  lezd  or  God."  When  M 
say  that  the  thema  (ud  subsists  in  the  Amjl 
nian,  it  is  because  the  word  Atdoovazd,  "  Qoifl 
appears  to  us  equivalent  to  A»dauU,  Atd,  it 
Azd,  the  dza  doubling  itself  in  sd,  a  compoiiiad 
which  gives  deorum  Deiu,  or  lezdan  lezd^  S 
sense  very  conformable  to  the  symbol  of  Magista 
which  heretofore  was  dominant  in  those  coon- 
tries.  The  word  Maxdiexanla,  preserved  by  the 
historian  Moses  Chorienensis,  and  which  ii 
merely  Mazdiegn  Armenianizcd,  in  taking  the 
termination  of  a  genitive  plural,  would  sigoiiy 
likewise  "adorer  of  God  and  disciple  of  the  i«- 
ligion  denominated  good  and  exctitetit^'  precise- 
ly because  it  would  rest  upon  the  true  dogma  of 
unity,  at  least  in  respect  lo  its  origin.  The  same 
historian  cites  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Jolisa 
to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  which  Ihii 
prince-phflosopher  lakes  the  title  of  "son  ofOr- 
muzd.''  But,  as  M.  de  Sacy  himself  observes, 
he  does  not  employ  the  word  Mazdiezanlg,  bnl 
the  expression  Aramagdai  vorii,  that  is,  '-child 
of  Ormuzd."  The  name  of  .4raniast^  was,  there- 
fore, distinct  from  Afozd,  and  had  not  the  same 
signification.  We  repeat,  the  Sassanides  ought, 
for  policy's  sake,  to  have  avoided  the  appear- 
ance ofheresy  lowering  the  worship  of  Zoroas- 
ter down  to  the  adoration  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
other  genii — they  who  wished  to  regenerate  the 
dogma  adulterated  under  the  Arsacides,  and 
whose  religious  zeal  was  the  mask  which  cove^ 
ud  tlieir  lunbition.  Their  faith  was  exiemally 
mire,  since  a  tradition,  transmitted  hy  the  early 
Muaulman  writers,  affirms  that  some  of  thera 
were  attached  to  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Greek  polytheists,  not  knowing  how  to  translate 
Maxdieitn,  gave  it  an  Hellciiio  Icrminatioo.  and 
made  of  il  Musda^nou,.' 

The  first  syllable  ofthe  name  of  Ormozd,  in 
which  M.  Bor*  thinks  he  recognizes  the  Se- 
mitic "lis,  "  light"  or  "  fire,"  in  rcali^  has  mere- 
ly a  resemblance  of  sound  with  tiiat  radical 
which  is  purely  forluitous.  This  firtt  sjllable 
reprtsents  ihe  Zend  Akara,  which,  according 
lo  the  traditional  sense  retained  amongst  the 
Parsces,  and  which  nothing  appears  to  con- 
tradict, eifrnifies  -'king"  or  "lord."  Mazd  is 
the  Zend  Maxda  compounded  of  Max. "  great," 
in  SaoFeril,  mahat,  and  of  the  radical  da, 
which  means,  ''to  give,"  '-to  create."  These 
two  elements  united  afford  Ihe  sense  of  '■  great," 
or,  more  literally,  "greatly  creator  "  an  epithet 
which  very  well  becomes  Ormuzd.  The  two 
expressions,  A/utra  mazda,  signify  "  king"  or 
"lord  great  creator."    M.  Bor6  ihmks  that  the 
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first  syUable  of  the  name  of  Onnuzd  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  second.  We,  however, 
lee  in  Zend  Ahara  mazda  written  in  twd  dis- 
tinct words,  and  very  of\en  Mazda  alone,  and 
having  the  sense  of  Orrmtzdj  as  in  Mctzdadr 
hata,  "  given  or  created  by  Ormuzd." 

It  now  remains  to  be  proved  that  Mazda, 
whose  identity  with  Ormuzd  we  have  recog^ 
nized.  is  not  God,  and  that  God,  properly  speak- 
KDj^.  aid  not  enter  into  the  theological  system 
ofthe  ancient  Persians,  as  M.  Bor6  has  several 
times  stated.  According  to  the  docrine  of  Zo- 
roaster, Timc-without-Bounds,  the  principle  of 
■n  things,  created  the  first  water,  the  first  fire, 

first  moon,  and  finally  the  two  secoqdary 
lea,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  one  of  good, 

ottier  of  evil.  After  their  creation,  the 
-without-Bounds  remained  inactive,  and 
CQDsiffned  to  them  the  office  of  creating  each  a 
workl  agreeably  to  their  inclinations.  Ormuzd 
created  a  worla  of  light,  and  all  that  is  good— 
Ahriman  created  a  world  of  darkness,  and  all 
that  ii  evil.  The  earth  we  inhabit,  which  is' 
the  scene  ofthe  incessant  contests  betwixt  these 
two  secondary  principles,  is  tranquil  and  happy, 
or  afflicted  by  m numerable  calamities,  accord- 
ing as  success  attends  Ormuzd  or  Ahriman. 
The  power  of  these  two  principles  will  endure 
for  twelve  thousand  years,  when  Ormuzd  will 
triamph  over  Ahriman,  the  world  of  darkness 
will  be  destroyed,  and  sinners,  purified  from 
their  crimes  by  the  fire  of  metals,  will  enjoy  the 
reward  of  the  just ;  Ahriman  himself  will  be 
converted  to  goodness,  with  the  evil  genii  of 
whom  he  is  Uie  father,  and  all  will  together 
celebrate  with  Ormuzd  the  praises  of  the 
Time-without-Bounds.  Where,  we  ask,  are  we 
to  find  in  this  monstrous  system  a  place  for  the 
Deity?  Shall  we  recognize  this  Supreme 
Beiajr  in  the  Time-without-Bounds,  the  creator 
of  evil,  and  the  indifferent  spectator  of  the  con- 
ffieti  of  Ormaxd  and  Ahriman?  or  shall  we 
seek  him  in  Onnuzd,  a  created  secondary  prin- 
djple,  and  whose  power  is  balanced  and  some- 
times even  surpassed  by  that  of  Ahriman  ?  No ; 
we  mustp  to  be  accurate,  employ  the  same  de- 
nominations as  the  ancient  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster, and  recognize  in  Time-without-Bounds, 
Onnuzd  and  Amiman,  the  characters  and  at- 
tributes we  have  stated.  This  fact  being  set- 
tled, it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  God,  as  we  con- 
ceive it,  exists  not  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

Nothing  more  remains,  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  Mazdiesn,  than  to 
analyze  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  iesn,  which 
is  the  Zend  yasna^  the  Sanscrit  yajna^  "  sacri- 
fice.'' McLzdiesn  thus  signifies  **he  who  sacri- 
fices to  Ormuzd,"  ^*  he  who  renders  worship  to 
Ormuzd.''  M.  de  Sacy  has,  therefore,  accu- 
rately translated  this  word  by  "  Adorer  of  Or- 
muzd." 

The  third  and  remaining  paper  consists  of 
observations,  by  M.  Defremery,  on  two  par- 
ticulars in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Akh- 
lath  and  Mardin,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
notice,  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  the  Journal  for 
April,  1842,  clearing  up  some  errors  commit- 


ted by  M.  de  Guignes  in  his  history  of  the 
Huns.  The  facts  are  of  np  great  historical 
importance. 

The  number  for  February  contains  but  two 
papers.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  M.  de  Saul- 
cy to  M.  Quatremere,  on  the  inscriptions  of 
Thugga,  in  Tunis^  in  two  languages,  Punic 
and  Lybian  or  Numidian,  which  have  been 
known  to  European  scholars  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  but  have  defied  every  effort 
to  interpret  them  satisfactorily,  till  t&^  Gese- 
nius  applied  himself  to  a  copy  of  these  in- 
scriptions, taken  by  Sir  Grenville  Temple, 
in  1833. 

The  stone  which  bears  these  inscriptions 
is  onA  entire  block ;  the  Punic  portion  is  on 
the  lefl  side,  the  other  on  the  right.  Both 
are  written  fiom  the  right  to  the  lefl.  The 
Numidian  portion  is  engraved  with  great  care, 
whilst  the  Punic  is  very  negligently  exe- 
cuted. 

The  Punic  inscription  M.  Gesenius  ren- 
ders thus : — 

Cippus  Maolami,  filii  Jophischat,  filii  regis 
Banasee  ex  Banasa  Tobarami,  filii  Abd-mocai^ 
principis,  filii  A'ebed,  filii  Jophischat,  filii  regis 
Schalgi,  filii  Carsachal. 

Q,uum  intraseet  in  domum  plenam et 

esset  luctus  ob  memoriam  sapientis. 

Principis  adamante  fortioris,  qui  tulit  omnis 
generis  conculcationcs,  ut  viduus  matris  mese. 

Ecce  posiium  est  hoc  sepulcrum  a  Phoa,  filio 
Balali  Gfipipita?,  fihi  Babi. 

M.  de  Saulcy  examines  this  interpretation 
word  by  word,  and,  pointing  out  its  alleged 
errors,  read  the  inscription  thus : — 

The  grave-stone  or  tomb  of  Ataban,  son  o 
Jofmathat,  son  of  Falu.  The  constructors  of,  or 
the  children  who  have  raised,  this  monument 
(are)  Abaras,  son  of  AbdastareL—  Comer,  son  of 
Ataban,  son  of  Jofmathat,  son  of^Falu, — Menegi, 
son  of  Oorasoon. — [Ofthe  fifth  line,  he  can  make 
no  sense :  it  must  express,  he  thinks,  a  very  sim- 
ple idea,  since  it  is  represented  in  the  Numidian 
inscription  by  a  single  word.] — Mesedil,  son  of 

Nenitsen,  and  Anun,  son  of  Asi Sufet,  son 

of  Belal,  and  Fafy,  son  of  Babi. 

By  the  help  of  the  values  obtained  in  the 
Thugga  inscription  for  the  different  signs 
which  compose  the  Numidian  portion,  M.  de 
Saulcy  concludes  that  another  inscription, 
brought  from  Africa  by  Honegger,  who 
copied  it  from  a  rock  near  Thugga,  may  be 
translated.  Copies  of  three  other  Numidian 
inscriptions  are  contained  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  does 
not  hesitate  to  consider  as  sepulchral. 

The  other  paper  is  the  continuation  of  an 
investigation  into  the  constitution  of  the  ter- 
ritorial right  in  Musulman  countries,  by  Dr. 
Worms, — a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry. 
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The  coontries  to  which  this  portion  of  the 
investigation  relates  are — 1,  Persia  and  In- 
dia; 2,  Egypt. 

According  to  Chardin,  Persia  is  divided 
into  territory  of  the  state  and  territory  of  de- 
mesne, called  mokufat  and  kasseh,  or  gen- 
eral and  particular.  State  territory  is  also 
called  mttmctlek,  that  is,  '  kingdoms/  the  dif- 
ference consisting  in  their  being  under  the 
administration  of  a  governor,  who  receives 
the  principal  revenue,  out  of  which  he  pays 
his  officers  and  troops,  giving  the  king  only 
a  small  part  in  presents,  or  in  discharge  of 
certain  rights;  whereas  the  demesne  terri- 
tory is  under  the  administration  of  the  vizir 
or  intendant,  who  receives  the  revenros  lor 
the  king.  The  pay  of  the  militia  is  assigned 
on  the  lands  of  the  province. 

Land  in  Persia  is  divided  into  lands  m 
use,  and  lands  out  of  use,  that  is,  cultiiLated 
and  uncultivated.  The  former  are  of  four 
sorts ;  state  lands,  demesne  lands,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  church,  and  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. The  state  lands  (the  mokufai), 
which  include  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom, «re  in  the  possession  of  the  governors ; 
the  demesne  lands  (the  kasseh)  are  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  king,  part  of  which  are 
alienated  for  a  term  or  for  life,  sometimes 
contiuued  from  father  to  son  for  several  gen- 
erations. Church  lands  are  donations  from 
the  king  or  private  individuals,  which  can- 
not be  resumed  or  confiscated.  The  lands 
of  individuals  are  their  property  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  never  longer,  during  which  pe- 
riod they  may  sell  and  dispose  of  them  at 
pleasure,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  it 
may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  a  year's  re- 
venue. The  greater  part  of  private  landed 
property  is  charged  with  a  small  annual  tax 
to  the  king. 

The  lands  out  of  use  belong  to  the  state  or 
the  king,  according  to  the  territory  in  which 
they  are  situated ;  but  since  the  king  is 
master  of  the  property  of  the  state,  and  may 
render  it  demesne  property  whenever  he 
pleases,  it  may  be  said  that  all  land  not  ac- 
tually occupied,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  so, 
belongs  to  the  king.  Land  out  of  use  may 
be  obtained,  on  application,  for  a  term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  either  without  condition, 
or  on  payment  of  so  much  a  year. 

On  the  estates  of  individuals,  generally,  an 
agreement  is  made  with  the  cultivator ;  the 
lord  furnishes  the  land,  and  sometimes  sup- 
plies manure  and  water  ;  commonly,  he  has 
one-third  of  the  crop  for  his  share.  An  an- 
cient valuation  of  what  the  lands  will  yield  is 
the  rule  for  what  is  due  to  the  lord  as  his  share. 
On  the  royal  estates,  the  peasants  are  sub- 
ject to  many  vexations  and  to  extraordinary 


charges,  which  tempt  them  to  defraud  their 
lorc^who  revenges  himself  by  the  carvea 
which  be  imposes  upon  them. 

Dr.  Worms  remarks  that  the  third  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands,  which  forms  the  re- 
venue of  the  king  and  the  lords,  is  the 
kharqj,  and  the  tax  of  a  ducat  a  head  on 
persons  who  are  not  of  the  religion  of  the 
country  .(of  which  Chardin  speaks)  is  the 
jezia ;  and  these  and  other  analogies,  whick 
are  found  in  Persia,  Turkey,  India,  aUd  , 
Egypt,  confirm  the  proposition  which  he 
had  hefore  enunciated,  "that  all*Mi 
estates  are  but  fractions  of  one  great 
subject  to  the  sam^  law  and  the  eaine 
mihistrative  and  political  code,  and  where 
is  identical  and  common,  even  to  the  len 
important  customs."  v 

Dr.  Woqns  then  examines  the  questioa 
with  reference  to  India.  He  notices  the  as- 
sertion of  Col.  Dow,  that  the  sovereign  is,  in 
(Mahomedan)  India,  the  sole  pi;pprietor  of 
the  soil,  exc^t  some  hereditary  districts, 
possessed  by  Hindu  princes  on  the  condition 
of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  and  that  he  is 
the  universal  heir  of  his  subjects ,  both  which 
propositions  are  asserted  by  Bemier.  Dr. 
Worms  enters  into  this  knotty  question, 
which  has  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ablest 
Indian  statical  writers,  without,  however, 
diffusing  much  light  upon  it:  he  has  evident^ 
ly  something  to  learn  respecting  the  nature 
of  landed  tenures  in  India,  which,  especially 
in  the  southern  provinces,  are  infinitely  vari- 
ed. Dr.  Worms  is  one  of  those  who  deny 
the  right  of  the  zemindars  to  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land ;  he  considers,  as  most  author- 
ities now  do,  that  "  the  <^ce  of  zemindar, 
or  rather  of  jaghiredar,  conferred  no  right  * 
to  the  fee-simple,  but  only  a  precarious  au- 
thority, with  an  assignment  of  the  revenues 
of  the  state."  He  grounds  this  doctrine  upon 
the  Institutes  of  Timur.  Neither  does  he 
admit  that  the  right  to  the  soil  belonged  to 
the  ryot.  "  An  examination  of  the  regula- 
tions of  Timur,  Akhbar,  and  Aurungzebe," 
he  observes,  **  proves  irrefragably  that  the 
government  alone  had,  in  India,  power  over 
the  soil,  and  that  neither  the  zemindar 
nor  the  ryot  had  any  right  of  property  in 
it." 

Dr.  Worms  then  inquires  into  the  terri- 
torial right  in  Egypt,  a  question  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  late  Baron  de  Sacy,  to 
whose  work  every  writer  upon  the  subject 
has  recourse.  That  ^reat  writer  concluded 
that  the  property  of  the  lands  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cepting pious  endowments  and  the  omsyek^ 
or  reserved  estates,  was  divided  between  the 
sovereign  (the  Grand  Seignor),  the  mool- 
tazims  (feudal  lords),  and  the  fellahs,  or  cul- 
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tirttors.     ''The  soTereign  is  considered  as 
primitiTe  proprietor,  but  his  right  of  property 
in  the  soil  is  never  found  joined  with  the  usu- 
fruct ;  there  must  always  be  an  intermediate 
party  between   him   and  the  fellahs.     The 
mooltazim,   the  bey,  the   mamaluk,  or  the 
priTate  individual,  possesses,  by  grant  from 
the  sovereign,  and  on  tl£pi responsibility  of 
paying  the  government  cl^nns,  the  territory 
of  one  or  mdre  villages,  and  receives  such  a 
portion  of  the  produce,  either  in  money  or 
.^kindf  as  law  or  custom  gives  him.   His  proper- 
}jm  not  absolute,  for  he  cannot  deprive  the 
settled  upon  the  lands  of  the  right  of 
dvating  them.    The  fellahs  are  thus  pro- 
prietors each  of  that  portion  of  land  allotted 
I     to  him,  not  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  absolute  usu- 
frnct,  but  of  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
I     eidosively  of  any  other,  from  that  portion  of 
-•^     its  fruits  which  the  law  gives  them.     This 
right  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  duty  which  they 
may  be  compelled  by  focce  to  perform."  Dr. 
Worms  remarks  that,  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
p     India,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  was 
i!     neutralized  by  the  circumstance  that  both 
were  conquered  territories,  which  thus  be- 
came  wakf.     The   condition  of  conquered 
people  (non-Musulman)  is  expressed  in  two 
citations   given   by   Dr.   Worms  from  Ma- 
homedan  writers : — 

The   country  which  the  iman  conquers  by 

force  he  dividi»  amongst  Musulmans,  or  leaves 

it  to  the   ancient   inhabitantP,  imposing  upon 

rhem    the  jezia    (capitation   tax),    and    upon 

tUi  land  the  kheraj  (land  tax).    The  individual 

c  i    eonquered  (and  paying  the  jezia)  it  free  in  con- 

-    dition ;  when  he  dies,  or  if  he  becomes  Mueul- 

.  j    man,  his  land  alone  reverts  of  right  to  Musul- 

I   Bans. 

"This  doctrine,"  Dr.  Worms  remarks, 
..  -  "  proves  that  the  payment  of  the  jezia  does 
z  \  ftot  guarantee  to  the  conquered  nation  the 
.  integrity  of  its  right  of  property  in  the  soil, 
tince,  afker  the  death  or  on  the  conversion  of 
>  :  tbe  inhabitants  to  Islam,  their  lands  belong 

I  to  the  Musulman  state." 
^  >     Here  we  interrupt,  for  the  present,  our  re- 
-T-  ■  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal. 


Galileo. — Some  muiuscripts  of  Galileo,  which 
*«re  preMiincd  to  have  been  lost,  or  bunted  by  or- 
4«r  of  the  inqniiition,  have  been  Iband  among  some 
oU  archives  in  the  Palazzi  Pitti*  This  discovery 
ku  created  a  wonderful  degree  of  interest  in  Flo- 
reace.  It  proves  that  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
•eeused,  may  be  calumniated  ;  a  fact  of  which 
BuiT  persons  entertained  considerHble  doubt.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  manuscripts,  besides  being  ob- 
jects of  cariosity,  are  likely  to  bo  useful  to  astro- 
■omieal  science,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  infbrma- 
tioQ  respecting  the  eclipsesof  former  times,  a  course 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  subjects  to  which  Gali- 
leo directed  great  attention. — Foreign  Quarfer/y. 


Natural  Obelisk. — A  correspondent  just  re- 
turned from  the  Pyrenees  thus  writes  to  us : — "  In 
my  wanderings  this  autumn  I  accompanied  the  di- 
rector of  the  mines  lately  opened  near  the  famous 
Port  de  Venasque,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  extraordinary  natural  obelisk,  called  the 
Pic  de  Picade,  and  we  there  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  gallery  about  200  feet  long,  piercing  a  rich  vein 
of  lead  ore.  The  director,  a  person  of  great  intel- 
ligence, at  once  pronounced  the  work  to  have  been  - 
executed  by  the  Romans,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  were  acquainted  with  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  The  wonder 
consists  in  the  situation  of  this  shaft  ;  and  when  I 
state  that  it  occupied  eight  hotirs  of  almost  perpen- 
dicular climbing,  surmounting  the  most  frigntful 
precipices,  to  attain  it,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  diffieulties  attendant  upon  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  mines,  which  are  at  the  base  of  the 
Pic,  have  only  been  opened  during  the  summer, 
and  when  I  visited  them  early  in  September,  were 
yielding  1  oz.  of  silver  in  131db.  of  lead." — Atken* 


The  Italian  Scientific  Meeting  at  Lucca  has 
been  attended  by  upwards  of  400  distinguished 
literati  and  men  of  science.    The  Prince  of  Canino 

E resided  over  the  zoological,  and  Prince  Louis,  his 
rotfaer,'  took  part  in  the  chemical  section.  We 
learn  from  a  letter  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  that 
Sir  Wm.  Betham*s  Etruria  Celtica  (see  reviews  in 
Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  1347,  1348,  i:i50,  Vi8i,)  had 
attracted  much  attention.  The  Prince  of  Canino, 
at  one  of  the  meetings,  stated  that  it  was  a  favorite 
notion  of  his  late  father  (Lucien  Bonaparte)  that 
the  Etruscan  was  Celtic,  which  opinion  was  also 
held  by  many  other  learned  men  of  Italy  ;  bnt 
hitherto  they  possessed  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  Sir  William  Betham :  and  all  lovers 
of  ancient  history  must  take  a  great  interest  in  it ; 
but  Italy  more  than  any  other  country,  because  it 
will  further  develop  those  treasures  of  Etruscan 
literature  and  antiquities,  which  the  excavations 
beneath  her  surface  have  already  brought,  and  are 
daily  bringing,  to  light.  The  rrince  proposed  an 
adjournment  of  his  section  to  the  house  ot  a  mem- 
ber, where  Senor  Livriati  translated  and  exphined 
several  passages  of  the  Etruria  Celtica  to  the  vene- 
rable Ingherami,  Voleriani,  Vermiglioli,  and  others, 
who  have  so  long  labored  in  the  fields  of  Etruscan 
literature  without  any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  now  fortunately  being  supplied, 
gives  a  double  zest  to  their  labors.  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  declared  his  intention  of  studying  ihe 
Irish  language. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Subterranean  Stone  Labyrinths. — M.  BaCr, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  journey  under- 
taken, by  desire  of  the  Government,  into  the  north- 
ern reffions  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
aeolojncal  survey  thereof,  has  discovered  in  Lap- 
land, Nova  Zembla,  and  some  of  the  islands  lying 
near  the  coasts  of  Finland — particularly  in  VViez, 
which  is  all  but  desert — several  subterranean  stone 
lobyrinths.  The  natives,  whom  M.  Ba^r  interro- 
gated as  to  the  origin  or  destination  of  these  laby- 
rinths, knew  nothing  of  them,  save  that  they  were 
called  Babylons,  and  held  in  such  veneration  that 
the  people  were  afraid  to  touch  them.  M.  Bafir 
has  Drought  away  drawings,  which  he  is  about 
shortly  to  publish,  for  the  speculations  of  the  learn- 
ed and  curious. — Athen. 
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Prom  th>  AiUtle  JoarniL 

The  compLlEttion  of  Arrian  li  the  tccord  of 
beat  authoriiy  which  we  pasaeea  of  tha  militnry 
operalioriB  and  marchea  of  Alexander,  Tor  Quin- 
tUB  CuniiiH  supplies  only  some  fuller  tlct;iild  of 
peraonal  adventures,  and  a  very  few  adiiiiionn! 
names.  Arrian's  seven  chapters  on  Alexnniltr's 
expedition  are  based,  as  the  aulhor  ^inii^i:,  nn 
'  :a  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulua,  who  bolh 


with  the  lights  recently  thrown  upon  ihi^  <;{■•> 
grephy  of  the  countries  Iraverseil,  to  iikiiLiij 
most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  places  named 
but  there  is  a  sad  wanlofdates  and  disiiincus  in 
Arrian's  narrative,  and  evenlhe  seasons  ol'  many 
of  the  operations,  and  the  number  of  monlhe  anil 
years  occupied  in  them,  have  to  be  guc&Mcil  froir 
clreumBtances.  On  the  whole,  however,  Arriiii' 
is  a  more  sure  guide  in  regard  to  thie  expedi- 
tion (han  any  other  aulhor  of  antiquity,  and  but 
for  the  changes  of  names  usual  m  the  Greek 
version  of  Oriental  appellatives,  as  well  n.s  ihone 
incident  to  the  course  of  events  in  twcnly  cen- 
turies, there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  l:njlowin>: 
him  than  the  Persian  and  Turkish  historians  ol 
later  expeditions. 

After  the  victory  of  Gaugamela,  in  ihe  pro- 
vince of  Arbela,*  which  was  gained  in  October, 
331,  B.  c.,t  Alexander  marchea  first  to  Babylon. 
and  then  to  Susa  and  Persepolia.  The  ruins  ol 
both  Persian  capitals  have  been  fully  traced  and 
explored;  the  former  is  near  Shoostur,  and  the 
latter  about  100  miles  norlh-east  of  Shiran. 
These  royal  cities  Alexander  sacked,  nnd  then 
collecting  all  the  camels  and  beasts  of  burllicn 
of  Lower  Persia,  he  followed  Darius  to  Isfahan 
(Ecbalana),!  (he  capital  of  Media,  at  the  lime  ol 

*  ArbeU  appears  to  have  bean  a  cily,  iIid  ti<>ait- 
qnarter  town  of  a  diitrict. 

I  ArrioD  givei  Ibree  dates — one  of  this  Ijntllo,  n 
■Mond  of  (be  death  of  Darius,  and  the  third  nf  llir 
battle  with  Porua.  Tliii  last,  howoycr,  ia  crron-^iis 

t  There  is  a  great  controversy  am ongsl  tlie  |..-nrii. 
ed  aa  to  whslher  Hamadtn  or  lafahan  la  llic  Lrhn- 
tana,  capital  uf  Media,  through  which  Diinii^i  Hcd. 
and  at  which  Alexander  made  hie  arraDgcTiKiiIx  fiir 
the  Bnctrian  campaign.  I  tfajnk  it  not  al  all  iiit\i!-iU:,. 
ble  that  both  bore  Ihe  name  ;  but  if  the  ref^iiro^^  ,}\ 
Dsriua  lay  in  Baclria,  it  ia  very  unlikely  tlml  hv  dikI 
BeaauB  ahoald  have  retired  by  Hamadan,  [iiiil  llie 
evident  line  of  advance  from  Peraepolia,  h  liich  i- 
nesr  Sheeraz,  was  lafahan.  The  FarKitCK  cni  i.Imj 
lay  to  the  right,  and  Ihe  site  of  Tabaa,  balf-nn)'  be- 
tween Yezd  and  Muihud,  would  show,  if  we  nt^^uniu 
the  flight  of  Darius  and  purauit  of  Alemiindtr  lu 
have  taken  (bia  direction,  that  the  latter  ullemplrH 
by  that  route  to  cut  oS  Dariui  from  Bsctrin,  » liiK 
fall  main  army  advanced  by  lafahan  'l'M>:<-  i.- 
named  by  Quintua  Curtina  as  the  limit  of  .M.-xfiii- 
der'a  pursuit  towards  Bactria,  prior  to  tht  ri'or:;[iiii 
cation  of  the  army  at  Echalana  ;  but,  by  'i  ~ir:iii^i 
confusion,  he  placsa  the  death  of  Dariua  In  thi! 
flight  from  Ecbatans,  whereas  itolearlj  did  not  oc- 
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(his  expedition.  Hearing,  however,  of  Darius's 
Qight  towards  Bactria,  he  took  liimself  with  a 
light  division  the  eastern  route  by  Yezd  to  Ta- 
bns,  said  to  be  the  last  town  of  the  Pars^laceni 
(half-way  between  Yezd  and  Mushud).  Find- 
ing there  that  he  could  not  overtake  the  fugitive 
king  before  he  passed  the  mountains,  Alexander 
returned  to  Bcbatana  (Ifrahan),and  there  rejoin- 
ing his  main  army,  employed  the  winter  in  re- 
organizing his  troops,  and  dismissing  homeward 
those  Greeks  whoK  time  of  service  was  expired. 
This  effected,  early  in  the  spring  of  330  b.  c. 
Alexander  crossed  the  Elhurz  moimtains*  at  thtt 
pass  near  Tehran,  called  that  of  Dumavund^ 
and  formed  his  army  in  two  divisions,  cmplob 
ing  one  of  them  in  reducing  the  Mardi,  a  poOr 
and  se [pi-barbarous  race,  who  occupied  a  traot 
of  country  between  the  Elburz  range  and  ibe 
Caspian;  while  the  other  was  destined  to  ope- 
rate northward,  op  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  against  Hyrcania.  With  (his  latter 
went  Alexander,  his  reason  for  reducing  thit 
wild  country  being  that  a  body  of  Greek  inerc»- 
naries  had  retired  thither.  Hearins,  however, 
while  his  army  was  croesing  the  Elburz,  that 
Darius  was  in  force  at  no  great  distance,  Iw 
countermarched,  and  formed  a  light  divisiol^ 
with  which  he  went  in  person  to  attack  him. 

The  Persian  king,  assisted  by  Bessus  and  tbtt 
chiefs  of  Bactria  and  Darangia  (Seeplan),  had 
appeared  with  an  army  towards  Mushud, f  bat 
revised  to  abide  another  battle,  and  fled  aa  tba 
Greek  force  approached.  In  this  flight  Darini 
was  first  deposed  and  made  prisoner,  and  theo 
slain ;  and  Bessus,  assuming  the  royal  title,  fled 
towards  Bulkfa,  in  Bactria.  This  was  in  tha 
month  of  July,  330  a.  c,  and  if  Quintus  Curtits 
is  right  iri  naming  Tabas  as  the  plac^  of  th« 


I  till  n 


aeaion.  The  pursuit  from 
rz  Mountains  may,  huwuver 
estcrly  direction  to  Tabaa,  t 


Hyrc 


inblful 


■  Thii  pan  is  called  in  Arrian  the  Ca>'i>ian  galea, 
and  RagtBB  ia  placed  near  it.  D'Aiivillca  mup  of 
the  ancient  world  gives  precisely  (he  locality  of 
Dumavund  for  (bis  pass.  Darius's  fllgh(  cannot 
have  taken  the  line  of  the  west  shore  of  the  Cas- 
piBD,  BO  as  to  pasa  the  Durband  Caspiun  gates. 

I  There  is  much  confusion  in  Ibis  part  ofArrian's 
narrative.  He  mentioni  the  rcorg.-inizntion  o[  the 
army  and  many  arrangements  made  at  Ecbnlana,  bat 
leaves  it  to  be  supposed  (bat  these  were  opem(ioiiB 
of  a  day  or  (wo,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  Dutius  ta 
RagK  and  the  Caspian  gates  was  immcdiulcly  taken 
up.  But  there  is  a  winter  intervening  between 
Alexander's  march  to  Ecbatana  and  ttio  campaign, 
in  the  course  of  which  Dnriua  was  deposed  and 
asaassiaated  :  (bis  season,  therefore,  wan  evidently 
devoted  to  the  reorganization  of  the  urniy,  and  il 
Alexander  did  follow  Darius  to  Ragle  in  331  i.  c, 

not  a  continuance  or  renewal  of  (be  campaign.  Dr. 
Thirlwsll  boa  been  misled  by  not  allowing  for  a 
winter  here.  He  tuppoaealhat  season  to  have  been 
occupied  in  the  operations  near  Perscpolis.  Ths 
dale  given  by  Arrian  for  Dariui's  death,  compared 
with  that  of  (be  balde  of  Arbela,  and  (he  stated 
military  and  civil  arrangements  made  at  Ecbatana, 
,  prove  the  mannat  of  the  catnpaifn. 
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aMaflsination,  ihe  flight  ronst  have  taken  a 
KWtherly  direction  from  near  Muehud  or  Abba- 
nbad,  which,  as  the  Seestan  satrap  was  the  ally 
of  Bessus,  is  not  impossible.  Alexander  re- 
torned,  according  to  Arrian,  with  the  body  of 
Darias,  and  crossing  the  Elburz*  range  to  the 
river  Afruk.  finished  the  conouestof  Mardiaand 
Hyrcania  (Mazenderan  ana  Gheelan).  This 
ejected,  he  took  the  direct  route  to  the  country 
of  the  Arii.  The  capita]  of  Aria  at  that  time  is 
eaHed  by  Arrian,  Susia,  probably  the  Hellenism 
of  Subza  or  Subzawar  ;*  Herat  was  not  in  ex- 
iitence,  but  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the 
dtj  or  fort  erected  by  Alexander  afterwards  to 
eootrol  the  Arians.  Alexander  established  a 
Bmian  ^vernor  at  Susia,  and  returned  north- 
ivd,  to  pass  into  Bactria  afler  Bessus,  by  the 
Rmtea  probably  of  Merv  or  Mymuna.  The 
Grecian  king,  however,  had  no  sooner  turned 
\m  back  on  the  Arian  country,  than  the  Persian 
ffovemor  revolted,  and  having  overpowered  the 
detachment  lefi  with  him  in  Subzawar,  retired 
to  make  head  at  Artakaona,  amongst  the  nioun- 
tiiiM  east  of  Herat.  This  brought  the  Grecian 
umy  back  in  haste.  Artakaonaf  is  a  place 
vritten  six  ways^  but  which  probably  will  be  the 
Qreek  version  of  Oordoo  Khan,  a  common  name. 
Sakhir,  the  capital  of  the  Ghorians  at  the  head 
of  the  Kashk  river,  is  a  site  well  suited  for  a 
UroDghoId  of  refuge,  cmd  the  Oordoo  Khan  or 
irtakhan  intended  will  probably  have  been  near 
i 

Alexander  followed  thitlier  with  a  light  force, 
liking  a  rapid  march  of  600  stadia  in  two  days, 
fbfle  the  bulk  of  his  army  returned  southward 
■ore  leisurely,  and  moved  down  to  the  Pontus, 
V  ialand  sea,  into  which  the  Helmund  dis- 
^^BTgeu  itself.  Artakhan  was  evacuated  on  his 
ipproach,  whereupon  Alexander  turned  south- 
ward also,  and  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
mrthem  districts,  called  Zaranffai  or  Drang® 
fSeestan),  having  fled  eastward  to  the  Indus, 
Alexander  returned  again  into  the  mountains, 
ad  remained  some  time  there,  while  he  built  the 
i(>rt  before  mentioned  on  the  site  of  Herat,  to 
check  the  Aricms.  Here  he  received  the  sub- 
ainion  of  the  tribes  of  the  southern  districts  as 
kr  BE  Kandahar  in  Arachotia.^  but  it  does  not 

*  Dr.  Thirl  wall  supposes  this  Susia  to  bo  Toos, 
the  roiDs  of  which  have  been  traced  about  seven  teen 
■ilea  N.N.W.  of  Mushud  ;  but  Toos  would  be  in 
Fulbia,  and  not  in  Aria,  as  thus  situated. 

t  Ail  the  Persian  poems  and  traditions  mentioD 
iatmkkttr  ns  the  place  whence  Alexander  marched 
towards  India,  but  the  Astakhar  of  the  Shahnama 
ii  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  great  Roostum  was  a 
lativeot  Seestan. 

X  Arrian  is  cited  as  authority  for  Alexander's  bav- 
isg  marched  by  Kandahar  to  Kabool,  and  by  Ba- 
■mo  to  Buikh ;  but  Arrian  only  says  the  Aracho- 
tiiiui  submitted,  not  that  Alexander  ever  went  into 
ibeir  conntry.  His  words  are, — Tavra  6t  itearpa^aitg- 
m(  tfo^tt  w(  tiri  Barrpa  rt  irai  Bifffffoy,  Apayyat  rt  xat 
Af  ywYntif  or  ry  xofito  wapaartioafievot.  Tiapstrnivafo  it 
at  rwc  Afa;^wrov(  xat  varpawriv  Karsvriioaf  cir'  avrvii 
lilv«MNi.     Ein|A0e  it  Kai  rotv  IvitJv  rovi  rrpoaj^^bt^vi  Apa- 

rvif  '  ^vf^itavra  de  ravra  eOvi?  ita  vfOfOf  de  iroXXi/c,  Kat 
nrvfia,  ^c  '*  Havinc  finished  these  things,  he 
Kt  off  for  Bactria  and  Bessus,  in  the  route  having 
•rtablished  his  authority  over  the  Drangae  and  Dra- 
pgi ;  he  also  established  bis  authority  over  the  Are- 
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appear  that  he  went  thither ;  on  the  contrary,  at 
a  fate  period  of  the  year  330  b.  c,  he  made  the 
passage  over  the  high  ridges  between  Herat 
and  the  Kabool  valley,  suflering  much  from  cold 
on  the  march,  and  then  at  the  junction  of  the 
Punjshuhur  and  Koh-damun  rivers,  in  the  plain 
of  Beffhram,  near  Charikar,  he  founded  the  city 
of  Alexandria  apud  Caucasum^  about  which 
tliere  has  been  so  much  dispute.  Its  identity 
with  the  Beghram  ruins  has  been  established  in 
a  late  essay*  of  Major  Rawlinson,  then  at  Kan- 
dahar, and  the  whole  story  of  Arrian  confirms 
the  site.  Here  Alexander  wintered,  and  at  the 
first  opening  of  spring  in  the  following  year, 
329  B.  c.  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  attack 
Bessus.    I  consider  it  most  probable  that  the 

Eassage  was  made  from  Charikar  by  the  Gore- 
und  or  Purwandura  Passes,  for  Drapsacus, 
which  was  attacked  immediately  after  the  trav- 
erse, was  evidently  the  present  Indrab,  the 
fortress  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  Chun- 
geez  Khan. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  line  of  operation 
was  to  drive  Bessus  out  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Oxus  and  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  to 
cut  him  off  from  retreat  into  Kashghur.  He 
had  fomented  another  insurrection  at  Herat,  and 
sent  2,000  horse  to  support  it,  while  Alexander 
was  making  the  Huzara  passage,  prior  to  win- 
tering in  the  Kabool  valley ;  but  this  was  de- 
feated by  the  garrison  left  m  the  new  city,  aided 
by  a  detachment  sent  back,  without  requiring 
Alexander's  presence.  Bessus,  therefore,  on 
the  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  being  effected, 
retired  at  once  to  the  mountains  of  Sogdiana, 
Nautaka,  supposed  to  be  Karshee  or  Nukhshab, 
being  the  petition  he  took  up  to  watch  the  fur- 
ther course  of  events.  Alexander  took  Bulkh 
and  all  the  country  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  es- 
tablished six  stations,  according  to  duintus  Cur- 
tius,  to  guard  and  command  me  passes  of  the 
mountains.  He  then  crossed  the  Oxus  on  skins, 
at  a  point  where  the  river  was  rapid  and  deep, 
and  nad  a  sandy  bottom,  which  is  the  character 
of  all  the  fords  about  Bulkh.  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed and  given  up  before  Alexander  reached 
his  position  at  Karshee,^  and  thereupon  Alexan- 
der followed  up  his  success  by  seizing  Markanda 
(Samarkund) ;  and  he  thence  continued  his 
march,  meeting  with  no  serious  opposition,  to 
the  Sir  or  Jaxartes,  called  by  Arrian  the  East- 

choti,  and  appointed  Menon  their  Satrap.  He  came 
then  into  the  country  of  the  Indians,  bordering  on 
that  of  the  Arachoti ;  and  all  these  nations  he 
reached  through  much  snow,  and  in  great  want  of 
necessary  supplies,  and  with  much  suffering  to  the 
troops."  This  shows  he  passed  through  the  Huzara 
country,  north  of  the  open  plains  of  Seestan  and 
Kandahar,  for  in  crossing  them  to  the  Kabool  val- 
ley, even  in  October,  his  army  would  suffer  from 
extreme  cold.  He  crossed  apparently  by  the  route, 
and  in  the  season,  when  Bahur  8ufi*ercd  so  much  on 
his  return  from  Herat  to  Kabool.  If  the  march 
was  made  in  the  season  when  there  is  snow  at  Kan- 
dahar, and  by  that  route,  the  passage  to  Ghuzni, 
and  especially  over  the  mountains  between  Ghuzni 
and  Kabool,  must  have  been  quite  closed. 

*  I  much  regret  never  having  met  with  this  essay, 
and  doubt  not  that  it  would  have  thrown  light  on 
many  points  which  are  still  obscure 
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ern  Tanais.    He  croMed  this  river  to  pnoiah  the 
ScyihJan  cavalry,  who  had  inSicted  on  tuDi  •ome 


Sir  a  sharp  cavalry  aciioD,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  severely  by  an  arrow  in  the  leg,  hia 
fibula  or  amaller  leg  bone  being  broken ;  he 
gained  the  victory,  however,  and  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  a  mountain,  auppoaed  to  be  that  op- 
poBJle  to  EhojuDd,  with  a.  lost  Htaled  at  30,000 

Alexander  remained  some  time  on  the  Jaxar- 
tes,  and  comtnenced  building  a  city  or  fort  near 
Khojund.    He  at  the  same  time  summoned  all 


the  Iribea  10  a  general  ci 

Zariaspe  (Huzaraep  on  the  Oxus),  i 

iog  winter;   but  while  he  1 


the  COD 


,  the  Qomade  tribes  ol'  the  Kizil-koom 
desert  and  Lower  Jaxsries  rose  on  the  ganiaons 
he  had  lefl  in  hia  rear,  and  under  Spiiamenes, 
an  active  and  energetic  partisan,  beeieged  Mar 
kanda.  Alexander,  on  the  Hret  news  of  the 
insurrection,  retraced  hie  steps  towards  Mar- 
kandn,  reducing  all  the  ciiics  on  hia  way  without 
difliculty,  unlii  he  caoie  to  Cyropolia,  which  ia 
probably  Keih,  or  Shuhur  Subz,  where  Persian 
tradition  fixes  (he  birth  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
This  aiege  proved  difficult,  for  the  city  is  de- 
scribed as  large  and  populous,  the  walla  strong 
and  high,  and  the  inhabitants  warlike.  He  mas- 
tered it  at  length,  effecting  an  entrance  by  the 
river  bed,  during  a  seaaon  ol"  drought,  and  then 
returned  to  secure  his  posts  on  the  Jaxartea, 
aending  a  division  to  atrengthen  Markanda. 
While  he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  seeking  to  inspire  the  Scythians  with  a 
dread  ofhis  power,  the  division  of  his  army  sent 
for  the  relieioT  Markonda  waa  defeated  and  ut- 
terly deairoyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Zurajshaa* 
river  by  Spiiamenes.  This  called  Alexander 
back  to  Samarkund,  and  after  ravaging  the  val> 
ley  of  the  Zurafshan,  be  moved  to  Huzaraap, 
where  he  had  proposed  to  winter,  in  order  to 
hold  the  convention  before  proclaimed,  and  to 
confirm,  by  policy,  the  influence  his  victories  had 
eslablisheiL  It  was  here  that  Clitus  was  slain, 
and  thai  Scythians  from  the  Western  Tanais 
(the  Wolga  or  Don)  came  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  Alexander  to  attempt  the  passage  that 
way  back  to  Europe;  but  Alexander  excused 


himself,  saying  he  must  firat  conquer  India,  and 
then  would  come  by  the  route  of  Enropt 
that  way  to  the  Tanais  and  Huzarasp.f 


name  and  otherci 
the  subject 

t  The  site  of  Huzatsip,  no  len  tfaio  the  limilar- 
itjof  name,  provei  11  to  be  the  Zariai^  referred  to. 
It  is  on  the  Oius,  Id  the  Mlvanced  poailjoa  auited  to 
(be  convocation,  and  i*  eiaclly  the  place  the  Scj- 
tbiaai  of  the  8lepp«a  towards  the  Wolga  might  be 
aipecled  to  come  to,  white  the  river  beiog  naviga- 
ble gave  all  the  desired  facilitiea  far  Ibrming  a  de- 
pAt.  The  next  year's  march  back  to  Samarkund 
•atabliahes  the  correctsea  ofihig  position,  and  it  ia 
(farther  conGrmcd  by  the  communications  held  at 
it  with  the  Choraameni  (Khariznees),  KiMera«nd 
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Early  io  the  apring  of  828  b.  c,  while  tbt 
anow  waa  atill  on  the  ground,  Alexander  tool 
the  field  again,  for  reduction  of  the  cities  of  Sag- 
diana,  which  still  held  for  Spitamenea.  Hit 
army  marched  in  five  divisions,  Alexander  head- 
ing that  which  look  the  mountain  road  by  Sam- 
oiwind.  Soon  after  the  march.  Huzamsp  wai 
attempted  t^  aurpriae.  but  saved  by  ita  garrison. 
Stdtamenes  then  made  a  gallant  attack  on  the 
len  division,  ted  by  Cksnua,  which  skirted  the 
desert,  and  nad  m^ched  apparently  for  relief  ol 
the  garrisonsof  the  Jaxartea;  it  was  met  b^  Spit 
amenes  while  countermarching  for  the  delenceol 
Huzarasp,  consetiuenllv  on  the  attack  of  thai 
post.  Bemg  deieaied  by  Ccenus,  Spitamenea 
waa  deaerted  by  his  followers,  who,  hearing  thai 
Alexander  bimaeiralso  was  approaching,  cut  06 
their  chiefs  bead,  and  aent  it  as  an  aloncnieni 
for  their  own  Iranagressions. 

Being  thus  rid  of  this  active  enemy,  Alexan- 
der had  leisure  to  reduce  the  mountain  forts  ol 
Sogdiana,  lying  between  the  aonrcee  of  llie  Jax- 
artea and  the  desert  west  of  Samarkund;  ajid, 
the  season  bein^  occupied  in  eatablishing  posti 
and  settling  this  country,  he  wintered  again 
north  of  the  Oxus,  at  Karahee,  and  there  receiv- 
ed reports  from  all  the  governors  and  satraps  be 
had  left  in  the  conquered  territories. 

Id  the  apring  of  3'.iT  a.  c,  while  the  snow  wai 
yet  heavy  on  the  ground,  Alexander  commenced 
his  march  through  the  mountains  towardi 
Bulkh,  reducing  the  places  that  refused  to  sub- 
miL  He  waa  in  this  inarch  much  distressed  foi 
provisuina,  but  every  fort  had  iia  depAt,  and  Uifi 
store  of  one  of  these,  held  by  a  chief  named 
Chorienea,  furnished  a  two-months'  supply  In 
the  whole  army,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  greel 
wanL  As  the  spring  advanced,  Alexander,  tnk 
ing  the  route  of  Bulkh,  approached  the  Hindoc 
Kuoah  again,  and  crossed  it  to  the  city  tie  hod 
buili  in  the  plain  of  Beghram.  There  he  wai 
met  by  Taxiles,  an  Indian  rhief,  whose  capital 
(Tazila)  was  across  the  Indus.  This  chief  urg- 
ed an  advance  In  that  direction,  with  the  deai^ 
of  bringing  to  subjection  a  rival  chief  of  Pencil' 
aoiis,  supposed  to  be  in  the  country  near  Pesb- 
awur.  Alexander  sent  with  this  Iniiiau  ctiiel 
HephEesiioQ  and  the  bulk  of  his  army,  marching 
them  by  the  route  of  the  Cophenta  river.  Un- 
der  the  raja's  guidance,  Heptiffistion  passed 
without  obstruction  downwards,  apparently  by 
ibe  Khyber,  and  having  captured  reucilaoti^ 
aet  himself)  with  the  aid  of  Taxiles,  to  build  ■ 
bridge  at  Altuk-  Alexander  himself  was  deter 
mined  to  reduce  the  mountainous  tract  of  coua- 
try  lying  between  the  Cophenea  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  the  number  of  rivers  passed,  and  the 
description  of  each  given  by  Aman,  correspond 
exactly  with  what  we  now  know  to  be  in  exirt- 
ence  in  that  tract,  though  the  names  of  severaJ 
places  and  of  recea  of  people  differ,  as  might  b( 

Alexander,  from  fieghram,  peaaed  down  the 
Punj-shuahur  river,  and  crossed  the  Tagao  with 
difficulty  ;  then,  reducing  two  cities,  (the  second 

Orgnnj,  the  capitals  of  Khsrizm,  being  only  a  few 
maichea  down  the  stream  of  the  Oiiu.  The  limiti 
of  ancient  Baclria  might  well  eilend  down  tLa 
Qioa  aa  &i  as  Huaaraip. 
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called  Andaka),  he  came  to  the  river  Euaspla 
(Aliahunff),  where  the  Aspii  were  in  arms.  The 
enemy  ned  to  the  mountains,  and  Alexander 
/oDowed  to  their  stronghold,  finding  the  capital, 
which  Arrian  calls  Arigseum,  deserted  and  in 
rains.  There  was  a  very  severe  battle  fought 
here,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
DBlives,  and  the  capture  of  230,000  head  of  cat- 
tle, remarked  as  of  very  fine  breed.  Thence 
Alexander  marched  against  the  Assaceni,  pass- 
ing throagh  the  territory  of  the  Gunei  (Lugh- 
man).  and  crossing  the  river  of  that  name  (now 
the  Koner  or  Kama),  which  Arrian  states  as 
rapid  and  difiicult  of  passaire,  because  of  the 
large  round  slippery  stones  in  its  bed.  On  the 
eastern  banks  or  the  Koner  river  was  the  city  of 
llassaga,  somewhere  near  Pooshoot,  which  was 
captured  with  great  difiiculty ;  and  some  mer- 
eenariea  of  the  garrison,  stated  to  have  been  of 
Indian  race,  were  incorporated  with  the  Grecian 
army. 

From  Massaga,  Alexander  marched  to  Bazira 
without  crossing  another  river,  showing  evi- 
dently that  Bazira  must  be  the  present  Bajaor. 
He  expected  it  to  be  surrendered  without  a 
ne^  but  was  disappointed,  and  hearing  tliat 
rehef  was  coming  from  Ora,  which  is  probably 
the  present  Punjkora,  he  marched  with  his  main 
limy  first  against  that  place,  leaving  a  detach- 
■ant  before  Bazira  to  watch  it.  Ora  being  re- 
teeed,  the  inhabitants  of  Bazira  evacuated  the 
city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  difficult  post  of 
Hount  Aornus,  under  which  lay  Emoolima. 
which  Alexander  occupied.  This  mountain  will 
probably  be  that  to  the  south  of  Bajaor,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Kabool  river.  The  dislpdg- 
aeot  of  the  enemy  proved  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  because  of  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
noontain.  Ptolemv,  however,  with  soma  light 
troop^  effected  and  made  good  a  lodgment  on 
bridge,  aided  by  an  attack  from  which  the 
rack  wafl  at  last  stormed  and  carried. 

After  this,  Alexander  marched  north  to  Dyrta 

Crhieh  is  evidently  the  present  Dhyr),  because 
heard  that  the  king  of  the  Assaceni  was 
Baking  head  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
lie  Koner — that  is,  in  Chitral  and  Little  Kash- 
^inr.  From  hence  he  crossed  to  the  Indus  by 
t  ronte  which  required  the  labor  of  his  whole 
irmv'  to  render  it  at  all  passable.  He  arrived 
OD  ine  bank  of  tliat  river  at  a  place  where  there 
%BM  a  forest,  from  which  he  cut  timber  to  make 
mfts  and  boats,  with  which  he  floated  down  to 
Attnk,  where  the  bridge  of  boats  had  already 
been  built  for  him  by  Hephsstion  and  Taxiles. 
In  the  country  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus, 
Hysa,  the  city  of  Bacchus,  is  said  to  be  situated, 
from  whence  Alexander  received  a  deputation. 
Its  dte  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  as  ivy 
there,  it  must  have  been  high  in  £e  moun- 
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CitMsiog  the  Indus  by  this  bridge,  Alexander 
went  with  Taxiles  to  Taxila,  the  capital  of  the 
ktter,  which  probably  was  near  the  present 
TatCa,  about  one  march  from  the  river.  Thence 
he  prosecuted  his  march  to  the  Hydaspes  (now 
the  lihhom),  one  the  other  side  or  which  Porus 
was  encamped  with  a  large  Indian  army.  To 
lid  the  passage,  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  In- 
dnsfor  some  of  the  boats  or  raAs  he  had  built, 


and  causing  them  to  be  brought  over  by  land, 
amused  Porus  for  some  days  by  marching  them 
up  and  down  with  great  parade,  as  if  he  was 
about  immediately  to  force  a  passage. 

Arrian  tells  us  this  occurred  in  the  rains,  when 
the  river  was  much  swollen,  and  that  Alexander 
was  thinking  of  waiting  for  the  cold  season, 
when  the  waters  would  subside.  After  some 
days,  however,  finding  a  favorable  rock  to  con- 
ceal his  preparations,  he  launched  his  boats,  and 
efiected  a  passage  at  a  place  where  there  were 
several  alluvial  islands.  Porus  was  then  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner.  Arrian  snecifically 
tells  us  that  this  battle  was  fought  in  toe  month 
Munychion,  which  is  the  last  but  two  of  the 
Greek  year,  beginning  in  July.  April  and  May 
would  therefore  be  the  time  of  the  year  indica- 
ted ;  but  this  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  fact  of 
the  rains  having  set  in  to  swell  the  stream.  The 
date  assigned  by  Dr.  Vincent,  and  all  later  com- 
mentators, is  August,  327  b.  c,  which,  supposing 
Alexander  to  have  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosn 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  passage  at  the  end  of 
March  or  in  the  beginning  of  April,  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  celerity  of  movement  and  rapidity  of 
conquest  to  excite  our  wonder. 

After  the  defeat  of  Porus,  Alexander  captured 
Sangala,  on  the  Hydraotes,  supposed  to  be  near 
Lahore,  and  then  marched  to  the  Sutlei,  at  a 
spot  below  its  junction  with  the  Hyphasis  (Beas), 
where,  historians  say,  he  built  pillars  or  altars 
to  mark  the  limit  of  his  conquests.  Apollonius 
Tyaneus  is  made  by  Philostratus  to  say,  that 
he  saw  them  in  the  nrst  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  and  that  a  king  (Phraotes)  of  Greek  race, 
ana  who  conversed  freely  with  him  in  Greek, 
was  then  reigning  in  the  Punjab,  and  master  of 
the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Kabool  valley. 
These  altars,  however,  though  sought  for  with 
much  avidity,  have  never  yet  been  found  by 
modern  travellers.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
Macedonian  troops,  and  their  refusal  to  march 
further,  created  the  immediate  necessity  for 
Alexander's  return.  But  preparation  had  ante- 
cedently been  made  for  it  by  arrangements  to 
construct  a  large  fieet  of  boats  on  the  Hydaspes. 
or  Jihlum.  These  were  completed  by  the  ena 
of  the  rains  of  327  b.  c,  and  Alexander  then 
commenced  a  march  down  the  Punjab  and 
banks  of  the  Indus,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  ready 
way  back  to  Persia,  by  land  or  sea,  from  its 
mouths. 

On  the  way  down,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
spirited  resistance  of  the  Malli  and  Oxydrace ; 
the  former  supposed  to  be  settled  near  Mooltan, 
and  the  latter  a  race  occupying  Kuchchee.  In 
the  operations  against  these,  Alexander  received 
a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  the  right  breast, 
which  very  nearly  proved  mortal,  and  much 
alarmed  his  faithful  troops.  He  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  having  reduced  the  Sindians,  made 
the  following  arrangements  at  Pattala  (now 
Tatta)  for  return.  Craterus  he  sent  by  Kuch- 
chee and  the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  buUc  of  his 
army  and  the  heavy  baggage.  Nearchus.  with 
the  fleet,  was  to  skirt  the  coast,  and  so  make  for 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Alexander  himself  with  a 
lightly-equipped  force,  took  the  route  through 
Beloochistan,  intending  to  keep  in  conmiunica- 
tion  with  the  fleet. 
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This  march  proved  the  most  disastrous  opera- 
tion in  which  Alexander  had  yet  engaged  ;  from 
first  to  last  he  6u6fered  extremely  from  heat  and 
from  the  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  distress 
his  army  encountered  is  represented  as  almost 
beyond  endurance,  and  the  mortality,  in  conse- 
quence, was  very  great. 

Dr.  Vincent  states  the  march  down  from  Ni- 
csea,  on  the  Jihlum,  where  the  battle  with  Porus 
was  fought,  to  Pattala  or  Tatta,  at  the  head  of 
the  Indus  Delta,  to  have  occupied  nine  months ; 
if  it  was  commenced,  therefore,  in  October  327. 
it  will  have  been  July  326  b.  c.  before  he  reached 
that  city ;  and  so  far  Arrian  bears  out  this  date, 
for  he  says  the  Etesian  winds — that  is,  the  mon- 
soon— prevented  the  voyage  by  sea  at  the  time 
of  .Alexander  being  in  Sindh.  Having  made 
arrangements  ibr  establishing  depots  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  for  digging  wells  to  supply  the 
fleet  and  his  own  army  with  fresh  water  at 
the  first  stages  along  the  coast,  Alexander 
set  off  on  his  march  of  return  in  September 
326  B.  c,  directing  Nearchus  to  follow  as  soon 
as  the  season  was  favorable.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  voyage  have  been  so  accu- 
rately developed  by  Dr.  Vincent,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  them  very  shortly. 
Nearchus  left  the  Indus  a  month  after  Alexan- 
der, but  some  time  still  before  the  monsoon  had 
properly  changed ;  he  was,  in  consequence, 
compelled  to  make  for  the  coast  and  disembark, 
»and  60  consumed  all  his  provisions  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  country  of  the  Oritse,  in  Mekran. 
Here,  however,  Alexander  had  left  a  depot  un- 
der Leonatus,  prior  to  striking  off  from  the  coast 
to  skirt  the  arid  desert  of  Gcdroos.  From  the 
borders  of  the  Oritee  to  the  capital  of  Gedroos, 
called  by  Arrian  "Pura,"  Alexander's  march 
was  one  of  sixty  days,  with  always  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  water,  and  that  generally 
brackish,  rura  is  probably  the  Bunpoor  of  mod- 
em maps,  which  is  in  the  same  lonc^itude  with 
the  Hamoon.  or  sea  in  which  the  Helmund  ter- 
minates. Here  Alexander  remained  some  time 
to  refresh,  and  receiving  a  convoy  from  Lower 
Persia,  renewed  his  march  through  Karmania 
(Kurman),  meeting  everywhere,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  limits  of  civilization,  both  welcome 
and  abundance.  Either  at  or  near  Kurman  he 
met  Craterus,  who  had  safely  brought  back  the 
heavy  baggage  and  bulk  of  the  army  by  the 
Bolan  Pass  and  by  Kandahar,  but  by  wnat  route 
from  Seistan  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

The  expedition  ended  by  Alexander's  return 
to  Persepolis  or  Pasargada,  near  Shiraz,  with  a 
light  division,  while  he  sent  Hepheeston  to  skirt 
the  coast  and  relieve  Nearchus.  The  united 
army  of  Alexander  reached  Susa  about  the  end 
of  February  325  b.  c,  just  five  years  from  the 

eiriod  of  its  march  from  Ecbatana  in  pursuit  of 
arius,  and  five  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the 
victory  of  Guagamela  or  Arbela. 

It  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  apparent  facili- 
ty with  which  Alexsmder  carried  his  large  ar- 
mies over  tracts  now  deemed  impassable  for 
more  than  caravans.  We  must  allow  something 
for  the  habit  of  dealing  as  slaves  with  the  entire 
population  of  a  city  or  province  reduced  af\er 
resistance  in  arms.  This  gave  means  of  trans- 
port over  mountains,  suchas  are  not  command- 
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ed  in  the  strategic  operations  of  the  preseift  day. 
But,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  free 
command  and  use  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  entire  population  subdued,  the  traverse  of 
the  deserts  would  not  have  been  possible,  if  in 
those  days  they  had  been  in  the  same  condition 
as  they  are  at  present  found.  Their  existence 
is  identified,  but  their  dimensions  were  then 
probably  much  smaller,  for  it  is  consistent  with 
the  experience  of  modern  philosophy  that  sandv 
deserts  progressively  increase  in  size,  as  well 
through  the  earlier  soakage  of  the  waters,  which 
give  fertility  to  their  borders,  as  by  the  efiect  of 
wind  in  carrying  and  depositing  sand,  and  so 
producing  barrenness  over  tracts  which  before 
owned  a  fertile  soil.  With  every  allowance, 
however,  for  a  more  favorable  condition  of  the 
countries  traversed  than  they  now  exhibit,  we 
shall  yet  find  in  the  marches  of  Alexander  a  celer- 
ity o\  movement,  and  a  promptitude  of  resource 
in  difiiculties  of  all  kinds,  of  which  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  his  historians  have  not  ^ven 
more  full  details  for  instruction  at  this  day.^ 


Curious  Invxntign  for  discovering  Metali 
AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  Water. — Lieut.  Ramslett, 
of  the  Russian  navy,  has  made  this  important  dis- 
covery.    He  finds  if  there  is  any  kind  of  metal  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  in  rivers,  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  pile,  of  which  the  two  isolated  conductors 
are  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  they 
are  brought  close  together,  without   coming   into 
absolute  contact.      When  the  inferior  extrcmitiei 
of  these  metallic  threads  touch  a  metal,  it  puts  them 
into  communication,  and  establishes  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent  in  the  conductors,  the  existence  of  which  is 
made  manifest  to  the  observer  by  the  declination  of 
a  compass  placed  under  one  of  the  threads.    When 
this  is  ascertained,  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  a  needle, 
which  can  bo  slid  down  to  the  point  intimated,  to 
tell  whether  the  metal  is  iron.     The  application  of 
this  discoverv  to  archoBology  is  much  dwelt  upon ; 
as  by  its  application,  like  soundings,  in  the  rivers  of 
the  vast  old  Roman  empire,  it  will  readily  appear 
where  and  what  treasures  of  metallic  art  are  imbed- 
ded there.     It  reminds'  us  of  the  remarkable  prac- 
tice of  finding  out  mines  by  the  use  of  a  divining- 
rod. — Lit,  Gaz. 

ZoHxs  WITHOUT  Rains. — M.  Foumct,  Professor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lyons,  on  zones  with- 
out rains  or  deserts,  concludes — 1.  That,  as  regards 
tropical  rains,  we  are  to  form  two  great  atmospheri- 
cal divisions,  one  comprising  the  regions  subject  to 
trade-winds,  the  other  those  in  which  there  are 
monsoons.  2.  That  the  latter  do  no  not  imply  ab- 
solute deserts,  as  the  alternate  action  of  the  mon- 
soons brings  rains.  3.  That  the  eflects  of  tropical 
heat,  favored  by  some  accessory  causes,  may  pro- 
duce small  local  deserts,  or  at  least  great  general 
aridity.  4.  That,  in  the  division  of  the  trade-winds, 
lowlands  of  uniform  structure  situated  between  the 
zones  of  intertropical  and  subtropical  rains,  receive 
no  rains,  and  are  therefore  condemned  to  absolute 
drought.  5.  A  great  elevation  of  the  land,  in  tho 
form  of  a  plateau,  may  determine  rain  :  and,  that  a 
very  gceat  irregularity  in  the  laud  may  completely 
change  the  normal  order  of  things,  by  causing  rains 
out  of  season,  even  in  the  tropics. — Jlthen. 


SONG   or  THE   BEMPSEED. — "  DESTINY." 


SONG  OF  THE  HEMPSEED. 
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BT  ELIZA  COOS. 

From    tbe   New  Monthlj  Macasioe. 

ter  me  well,  'tis  a  moist  spring  day, 
and  far  be  the  Hempseed  sown  ; 
rely  rU  stand  on  the  autumn  land 

the  rains   have  dropp'd  and  tbe  winds 
ive  blpwn. 

n  carefblly  gather  me  up, 
md  sImH  role  and  my  form  shall  change, 
mate  for  the  purple  of  state, 
to  aught  that  is  "  rich  and  strange." 
II  come  forth  all  woven  and  spun, 
iny  fine  threads  curl'd  in  serpent  length, 

fire-wrought  chain,  and  the  lion's  thick 
ane, 

>e  rivalled  b^  me  in  mighty  strength, 
any  a  place  in  the  busy  world, 
mph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy ; 
le  freeman's  flag  unAirl'd, 
nked  to  childhood's  darling  toy. 
itter  me  wide,  and  hackle  me  well, 
led  tale  can  the  Hempseed  tell. 

I  swing  in  the  anchor  ring 
the  foot  of  the  proud  man  cometh  not, 
le  dolphin  leaps,  and  the  sea-weed  creeps 
e  rifled  sand  and  coral  grot. 
>wn  below  I  merrily  go 
the  huge  ship  takes  her  rocking  rest, 
in  may  chafe,  but  she  dwelleth  as  safe 
young  bird  in  its  woodland  nest, 
the  spars  of  that  same  fair  ship 
the  gallant  sea-hearts  cling  about, 
;  alofl  with  a  song  on  the  lip, 
their  faith  in  the  cordage  stout, 
when  the  blast  sways  the  giant  mast, 
ig  and  stretch 'd  in  a  nor- west  gale, 
ith  the  bark,  in  the  day  and  the  dark, 
r  the  hammock  and  reefing  the  sail, 
illows  and  I  right  fairly  cope, 
rild  tide  is  stemm'd  by  the  cable  rope. 

ril,  bad  and  bold, 

re  live  and  little  ye  reck, 

noosed  in  a  coiling  fold 

o  hug  your  felon  neck. 

is  smooth  and  the  knot  b  sure, 

3  firm  to  the  task  I  take  ; 

3y  twine  the  halter  line, 

2D  does  tbe  halter  hitch  or  break .' 

are  light  and  my  flowers  are  bright — 
Ji  infant  hand  to  clasp ; 
think  ye  of  me,  'neatn  the  gibbet-tree, 
g  high  in  the  hangman's  grasp  ? 
hie  thing  does  the  Hempseed  seem 

hollow  floor  and  stout  crossbeam  ! 


e  rejoice,  the  banners  are  spread  ; 
i  firolic  and  feasting  in  cottage  and  hall ; 
al  shout  is  echoing  out 
sllised  porch  and  Gothic  will; 
Is  hie  to  the  belfry  tower, 
ey  laugh  when  I  am  found, 
music  they  make,  till   the  quick  peals 
ke 

that  wraps  the  turret  round  : 
Meed  lives  with  the  old  church  bell, 
tb  the  holiday  ding-dong-dell. 

ine  falls  on  a  new-made  grave ; 
eral  train  is  long  and  sad ; 
nan  has  come  to  the  happiest  home, 
iest  pillow  he  ever  had. 

V.  No.  I.        4 


I  shall  be  there  to  lower  him  down 

Gently  into  his  narrow  bed  ; 
I  shall  be  there  the  work  to  share. 

To  guard  his  feet,  and  cradle  his  head. 
I  may  be  seen  on  the  hillock  green, 

Fjung  aside  with  the  bleaching  skull. 
While  the  earth  is  thrown  with  worm  and  bone, 

Till  the  sexton  has  done,  and  the  grave  is  full! 
Back  to  the  gloomy  vault  I'm  borne. 

Leaving  coffin  and  nail  to  crumble  and  rnst. 
There  I  am  laid  with  the  mattock  and  spade. 

Moistened  with  tears  and  clogg'd  with  dust  * 
Oh,  the  Hempseed  cometh  in  doleful  shape. 
With  the  mourner's  cloak  and  sable  crape. 

Harvest  shall  spread  with  its  glittering  wheat  • 
The  barn  shall  be  opened,  the  stack  shail  be 
piled ; 

Ye  shall  see  the  ripe  grain  shining  out  from  the 
wain. 

And  the  berry-stained  arms  of  the  gleaner  child. 
Heap  on,  heap  on  till  the  waggon-ribs  creak. 

Let  the  sheaves  go  towering  to  the  sky ; 
Up  with  the  shock  till  the  broad  wheels  rock. 

Fear  not  to  carry  the  rich  freight  high. 
For  I  will  unfold  the  tottering  gold,  t 

I  will  fetter  the  rolling  load ; 
Not  an  ear  shall  escape  my  binding  hold. 

On  the  fUrrowed  field  or  jolting  road  ; 
Oh,  the  Hempseed  hath  a  fair  place  to  fill. 
With  the  harvest  band  on  the  corn-crown'd  hill. 

My  threads  are  set  in  the  heaving  net. 

Out  with  the  fisher-boy  far  at  sea. 
While  he  whistles  a  tune  to  tbe  lonely  moon. 

And  trusts  for  his  morrow's  bread  to  me. 
Toiling  away  through  the  dry  summer-day 

Round  and  round  I  steadily  twbt. 
And  bring  fi-om  the  cell  of  the  deep  old  well 

What  is  rarely  prized  but  sorely  miss'd. 
In  the  whirling  swing— in  the  peg-top  string. 

There  am  I,  a  worshipped  slave. 
On  ocean  and  earth  I'm  a  goodly  thing, 

I  seiYe  from  the  pla^-ground  to  the  grave. 
I  have  many  a  place  m  the  busy  world. 

Of  triumph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy  ; 
I  carry  the  freeman's  flag  unfurl'd. 

And  am  linked  to  childhood's  darling  toy; 
Then  scatter  me  wide,  and  hackle  me  well. 
And  a  varied  tale  shall  the  Hempseed  tell. 


"  DESTINY." 

From  Tall'i  Magazinf. 


I  saw  a  Flower  over  a  starlit  brook. 
All  sad  and  lone,  bending  her  dewy  head ; 
And  every  time  the  ruffling  night-wind  shook 
The  darkening  waves,  she  bow'd,  as  though  she 

read 
Some  legend  of  her  destiny;  for  there 
Were  mirror'd  a  few  stors,  in  their  faint  shining 
But  half  revealing,  half  with  doubt  entwining. 
The  fate  of  all  things,  faithful,  fond,  and  fiiir! 

I  looked  again,  that  dreamlike  Flower  was  gone — 
Over  the  brook  the  night-wind  sigh'd  alone 
And,  one  by  one,  upon  the  stream  did  fling 
The  purple  leaves  of  that  firail,  faded  thing, 
Sybiiline,  scattered  to  the  waves  to  be 
Emblems  to  others  of  like  Destiny.  J.  B. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS. 

No.   I. 

A  Scamper  in   the  Prairie  of  Jacivto. 

From  Bloekwood*!  Magacioe. 

Reader  !  Were  you  ever  in  a  Texian 
prairie  ?  Probably  not.  /  have  been ;  and 
this  was  how  it  happened.  When  a  very 
young  man,  I  found  myself  one  fine  morning 
possessor  of  a  Texas  land-scrip — that  is  to 
say,  a  certificate  of  the  Galveston  Bay  and 
Texas  Land  Company,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
syand  dollars,  duly  paid  and  delivered  by  Mr. 
Edward  Rivers  into  the  hands  of  the  cashier 
of  the  aforesaid  company,  he,  the  said  Ed- 
ward Rivers,  was  become  entitled  to  ten 
thousand  acres  of  Texian  land,  to  be  selected 
by  himself,  or  those  he  should  appoint,  under 
the  sole  condition  of  not  infringing  on  the 
property  or  rights  of  the  holders  of  previously 
given  certificates. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
the  world,  and  under  a  heaven  compared  to 
which,  our  Maryland  sky,  bright  as  it  is,  ap- 
pears dull  and  foggy !  It  was  a  tempting 
bait ;  too  good  a  one  not  to  be  caught  at  by 
many  in  those  times  of  speculation ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, our  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
bought  and  sold  their  millions  of  Texian 
acres  just  as  readily  as  they  did  their  thou- 
sands of  towns  and  villages  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  shares  in  banks  and  railways. 
It  was  a  speculative  fever,  which  has  since, 
we  may  hope,  been  in  some  degree  cured. 
At  any  rate,  the  remedies  applied  have  been 
tolerably  severe. 

I  had  not  escaped  the  contagion,  and,  hav- 
ing got  the  land  on  paper,  I  thought  I  should, 
like  to  see  it  in  dirty  acres ;  so,  in  company 
with  a  friend  who  had  a  similar  venture,  I 
embarked  at  Baltimore  on  board  the  Catcher 
schooner,  and,  after  a  three  weeks*  voyage, 
arrived  in  Galveston  Bay. 

The  grassy  shores  of  this  bay,  into  which 
the  river  Brazos  empties  itself,  rise  so  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  which  they 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  color,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  them,  were  it 
not  for  three  stunted  trees  growing  on  ihe 
western  extremity  of  a  long  lizard-shaped 
island  that  stretches  nearly  sixty  miles  across 
the  bay,  and  conceals  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  trees  are  the  only  landmark  for  the 
mariner ;  •  and,  with  their  exception,  not  a 
single  object — ^not  a  hill,  a  house,  nor  so 
much  as  a  bush,  relieves  the  level  sameness 
of  the  island  and  adjacent  continent. 

After  we  had,  widi  some  difficulty,  got  en 
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the  inner  side  of  the  island,  a  pilot  came  on 
board  and  took  cllarge  of  the  vessel.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  run  us  on  a  sand- 
bank, off  which  we  got  with  no  small  labor, 
and  by  the.  united  exertions  of  sailors  and 
passengers,  and  at  length  entered  the  river. 
In  our  impatience  to  land,  I  and  my  friend 
left  the  schooner  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  boat, 
which  upset  in  the  surge,  and  we  found  our- 
selves floundering  in  the  water.  Luckily  it 
was  not  very  deep,  and  we  escaped  with  a 
thorough  drenching. 

When  we  had  scrambled  on  shore,  we 
gazed  about  us  for  some  time  before  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  actu- 
ally upon  land.  It  was,  without  exception, 
the  strangest  coast  we  had  ever  seen,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  distinguish- 
ing the  boundary  between  earth  and  water. 
The  green  grass  grew  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  green  sea,  and  there  was  only  the  streak 
of  white  foam  left  by  the  latter  upon  the  for- 
mer to  serve  as  a  line  of  demarcation.  Be- 
fore us  was  a  plain,  a  hundred  or  more  miles 
in  extent,  covered  with  long,  fine  grass,  roll- 
ing in  waves  before  each  puff  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  with  neither  tree,  nor  house,  nor 
hill,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  surface. 
Ten  or  twelve  mile3  towards  the  north  and 
north-west,  we  distinguished  some  dark 
masses,  which  we  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  groups  of  trees;  but  to  our  eyes  thej 
looked  exactly  like  islands  in  a  green  sea, 
and  we  subsequently  learned  that  they  were 
called  islands  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  given 
them  a  more  appropriate  name,  or  one  better 
describing  their  appearance. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore,  we  came  to  a 
blockhouse  situated  behind  a  small  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  river,  and  decorated 
with  the  flag  of  the  Mexican  republic,  wav- 
ing in  all  its  glory  from  the  roof  At  that 
period,  this  was  the  only  building  of  which 
Galveston  harbor  could  boast.  It  served  as 
custom-house  and  as  barracks  for  the  gar- 
rison, also  as  the  residence  of  the  director  of 
customs,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  intend- 
ant,  as  headquarters  of  the  officer  command* 
ing,  and,  moreover,  as  hotel  and  wine  and 
spirit  store.  Alongside  the  board,  on  which 
was  depicted  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic,  intended 
for  the  Mexican  eagle,  hung  a  bottle  doing 
duty  as  a  sign,  and  itte  republican  banner 
threw  its  protecting  shadow  over  an  an- 
nouncement of — '*  Brandy,  Whisky,  and  Ac- 
commodation for  Man  and  Beast." 

A«  we  approached  the  house,  we  saw  the 
whole  garrison  assembled  before  the  door. 
It  consisted  of  a  dozen  dwarfish,  spindle* 
shanked  Mexican  soldiera,  none  of  them  so 


big  or  half  BO  strong  as  American  boys  of 
fifteen,  and  whom  I  would  have  backed  a 
nngle  Kentucky  woodsman,  armed  with  a 
riding-whip,  to  have  driven  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  These  heroes  all  sported  tre- 
mendoos  beards,  whiskers,  and  mustaches, 
and  had  a  habit  of  knitting  their  brows,  in 
the  endeavor,  as  we  supposed,  to  look  fierce 
tad  formidable.  They  were  crowding  round 
a  table  of  rough  planks,  and  playing  a  game 
of  cards,  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  en- 
grossed that  they  took  no  notice  of  our  ap- 
proach. Their  officer,  however,  came  out 
of  the  house  to  meet  us. 

Captain  Cotton,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Mexican  Gazette,  now  civil  and  military  com- 
mandant at  Galveston,  customs-director,  har- 
bor-master, and  tavern-keeper,  and  a  Yankee 
to  boot,  seemed  to  trouble  himself  very  little 
about  his  various  dignities  and  titles.  He 
produced  some  capital  French  and  Spanish 
wine,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  got 
duty  free,  and  welcomed  us  to  Texas.  We 
were  presently  joined  by  some  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,  who  seemed  as  bewildered  as  we 
had  ben  at  the  billiard-table  appearance  of 
the  country.  Indeed  the  place  looked  so 
desolate  and  uninviting,  that  there  was  little 
iadacement  to  remain  on  terra  JirmOy  and  it 
wii  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  once  more 
fjond  ourselves  on  board  the  schooner. 

We  took  three  days  to  sail  up  the  river 
Brazos  to  the  town  of  Brazoria,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  On  the  first  day  nothing  but 
meadow  land  was  visible  on  either  side  of 
us;  but,  on  the  second,  the  monotonous 
grass-covered  surface  was  varied  by  islands 
of  trees,  and,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  river,  we  passed  through  a  for- 
est of  sycamores,  and  saw  several  herds  of 
deer  and  flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  At  length 
we  reached  Brazoria,  which  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  namely,  in  the  year  1832,  was  an 
important  city — for  Texas,  that  is  to  say- 
consisting  of  upwards  o£  thirty  houses,  three 
<rf  which  were  of  brick,  three  of  planks,  and 
the  remainder  of  logs.  All  the  inhabitants 
were  Americans,  and  the  streets  arranged  in 
American  fashion,  in  straight  lines  and  at 
right  angles.  The  only  objection  to  the 
place  was,  that  in  the  wet  season  it  was  all 
mider  water  :  but  the  Brazorians  overlooked 
this  little  inconvenience,  in  consideration  of 
the  inezhaustiUe  fruit  fulness  of  the  soil.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  March  when  we  arrived, 
and  yet  there  was  already  an  abundance  of 
new  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  artichokes, 
all  of  the  finest  sorts  and  most  delicious 
dsvor. 

At  Brazoria,  my  friend  and  myself  had  the 
tttii&ation  of  learning  that  our  land-certift-; 
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cates,  for  which  we  had  each  paid  a  thousand 
dollars,  were  worth  exactly  nothing — just  so 
much  waste  paper,  in  short — unless  we  chose 
to  conform  to  a  condition  to  which  our  wor- 
thy friends,  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas 
Land  Company,  had  never  made  the  smallest 
allusion. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  year  1824,  the 
Mexican  Congress  had  passed  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  emigration  from  the  United 
States  to  Texas.  In  consequence  of  this 
act,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  con- 
tractors, or  emprcsarios,  as  they  call  them  in 
Mexico,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  bring 
a  certain  number  of  settlers  into  Texas  within 
a  given  time,  and  without  any  expense  to  the 
Mexican  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  government  had  engaged  to 
furnish  land  to  these  emigrants  at  the  rate  of 
five  square  leagues  to  every  hundred  fami- 
lies ;  but  to  this  agreement  one  condition 
was  attached,  and  it  was,  that  all  settlers 
should  be,  or  become,  Roman  Catholics. 
Failing  this,  the  validity  of  their  claims  to 
the  land  was  not  recognized,  and  they  were 
liable  to  be  turned  out  any  day  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

This  information  threw  us  into  no'  small 
perplexity.  It  was  clear  that  we  had  been 
duped,  completely  bubbled,  b^  the  rascally 
Land  Company ;  that,  as  heretics,  the  Mexi- 
can government  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  us ;  and  that,  unless  we  chose  to  become 
converts  to  the  Romish  Church,  we  might 
whistle  for  our  acres,  and  light  our  pipes 
with  the  certificate.  Our  Yankee  friends 
at  Brazoria,  however,  laughed  at  our  dilemma, 
and  told  us  that  we  were  only  in  the  same 
plight  as  hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  who 
had  come  to  Texas  in  total  ignorance  of  this 
condition,  but  who  had  not  the  less  taken 
possession  of  their  land  and  settled  there; 
that  they  themselves  were  amongst  the  num- 
ber, and  that,  although  it  was  just  as  likely 
they  would  turn  negroes  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics, they  had  no  idea  of  being  turned  out  of 
their  houses  and  plantations;  that,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  Mexicans  tried  it,  they  had  their 
rifles  ^ith  them,  and  should  be  apt,  they 
reckoned,  to  burn  powder  before  they  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  kicked  off  such  an  al- 
mighty fine  piece  of  soil.  So,  afler  a  while, 
we  began  to  think,  that  as  we  had  paid  our 
money  and  come  so  far,  we  might  do  as 
others  had  done  before  us— occupy  our  land 
and  wait  the  course  of  events.  The  next 
day  we  each  bought  a  horse,  or  mustang,  as 
they  call  them  there,  which  animals  were 
selling  at  Brazoria  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
rode  out  into  the  prairie  to  look  for  a  con- 
venient spot  to  settle. 
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These  mustangs  are  small  horses,  rarely 
above  fourteen  hands  high,  and  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Spanish  breed  introduced  by  the 
original  conquerors  of  the  country.  During 
the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed  siilce 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  they  have  increased 
and  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  vast  droves  in  the 
Texian  prairies,  although  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  become  somewhat  scarcer.  They 
are  taken  with  the  kisso,  concerning  which 
instrument  or  weapon,  I  will  here  say  a  word 
or  two,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  oflen 
described. 

The  lasso  is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  very  flexible,  and  composed  of 
strips  of  twisted  ox-hide.  One  end  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  saddle,  and  the  other,  which  forms 
a  running  noose,  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
hunter,  who,  thus  equipped,  rides  out  into 
the  prairie.  •  When  he  discovers  a  troop  of 
wild  horses,  he  manceuvres  to  get  to  wind- 
ward of  them,  and  then  to  approach  as  near 
them  as  possible.  If  he  is  an  experienced 
hand,  the  horses  seldom  or  never  escape  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  within  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  them,  he  throws  the  noose 
with  unerring  aim  over  the  neck  of  the  one 
he  has  selected  for  his  prey.  This  done,  he 
turns  his  own  horse  sharp  round,  gives  him 
the  spur,  and  gallops  away,  dragging  his  un- 
fortunate captive  afler  him,  breathless,  and 
with  his  windpipe  so  compressed  by  the 
noose,  that  he  is  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance,  and  afler  a  few  yards,  falls  head- 
long to  the  ground,  and  lies  motionless  and 
almost  lifeless,  sometimes  indeed  badly  hurt 
and  disabled.  From  this  day  forward,  the 
horse  which  has  been  thus  caught  never  for- 
gets the  lasso ;  the  mere  sight  of  it  makes 
him  tremble  in  every  limb;  and,  however 
wild  he  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  it  to 
him,  or  lay  it  on  his  neck,  to  render  him  as 
tame  and  docile  as  a  lamb. 

The  horse  taken,  next  comes  the  breaking 
in,  which  is  efiected  in  a  no  less  brutal  man- 
ner than  his  capture.  The  eyes  of  the  un- 
fortunate animal  are  covered  with  a  bandage, 
and  a  tremendous  hit,  a  pound  weight  or 
more,  clapped  into  his  mouth;  the  horse- 
breakeriputs  on  a  pair  of  spurs  six  inches 
long,  and  with  rowels  like  penknives,  and 
jumping  on  his  back,  urges  him  to  his  very 
utmost  speed.  If  the  horse  tries  to  rear,  or 
turns  restive,  one  pull,  and  not  a  very  hard 
one  either,  at  the  instrument  of  torture  they 
call  a  bit,  is  sufficient  to  tear  his  mouth  to 
'shreds,  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  in  streams. 
I  have  myself  seen  horses'  teeth  broken  with 
these  barbarous  bits.  The  poor  beast  whin- 
nies and  groans  with  pain  and  terror;  but 
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there  is  no  help  for  him,  the  spurs  are  at  his 
flanks,  and  on  he  goes  full  gallop,  till  he  is 
ready  to  sink  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
He  then  has  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  al- 
lowed him ;  but  scarcely  does  he  begin  to 
recover  breath,  which  has  been  ridden  and 
spurred  out  of  hi&  body,  when  he  is  again 
mounted,  and  has  to  go  through  the  same 
violent  process  as  before.  If  he  breaks  down 
during  this  rude  trial,  he  is  either  knocked 
on  the  head  or  driven  away  as  useless ;  but 
if  he  holds  out,  he  is  marked  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  left  to  graze  on  the  prairie.  Hencefor- 
ward, there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in 
catching  him  when  wanted  ;  the  wildness  of 
the  horse  is  completely  punished  out  of  him, 
but  for  it  is  substituted  the  most  confirmed 
vice  and  malice  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. These  mustangs  are  unquestionably 
the  most  deceitful  and  spiteful  of  all  the 
equine  race.  They  seem  to  be  perpetually 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  playinf 
their  master  a  trick;  and  very  soon  afierl 
got  possession  of  mine,  I  was  nearly  paying 
for  him  in  a  way  that  I  had  certainly  pot 
calculated  upon. 

We  were  going  to  Bolivar,  and  had  to 
cross  the  river  Brazos.     I  was  the  last  but 
one  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was  leading  my 
horse  carelessly  by  the  bridle.     Just   as  I 
was  about  to  step  in,  a  sudden  jerk,  and  a 
cry  of  "  mind  your  beast  !'*   made  me  jump 
on  one  side ;  and  lucky  it  was  that  I  did  so. 
My   mustang  had    suddenly   sprung    back, 
reared  up,  and  then  thrown  himself  forward 
upon  me  with  such  force  and  fury,  that,  as  I 
got  out  of  his  way,  his  fore  feet  went  com- 
pletely through  the  bottom  of  the  boat.    I 
never  in  my  life  saw  an  animal  in  such  a 
paroxysm  of  rage.     He  curled  up  his  lips  till 
his  whole  range  of  teeth  was   visible,  his 
eyes  literally  shot  fire,  while  the  foam  flew 
firom  his  mouth,  and  he  gave  a  wild  scream- 
ing neigh  that  had  something  quite  diabolical 
in  its  sound.    I  was  standing  perfectly  thun- 
derstruck at  this  scene,  when  one  of  the 
party  took  a  lasso  and  very  quietly  laid  it 
over  the  animal's  neck.    The  effect  was  re- 
ally magical.     With  closed  mouth,  drooping 
ears,  and  head  low,  there  stood  the  mustang, 
as  meek  and  docile  as  any  old  jackass.    The 
change  was  so  sudden  and  comical,  that  we 
all  burst  out  laughing;    although,   when   I 
came  to  reflect  on  the  danger  I  had  run,  it 
required  all  my  love  of  horses  to  prevent  me 
from  shooting  the  brute  upon  the  spot. 

Mounted  upon  this  ticklish  steed,  and  in 
company  with  my  friend,  I  made  various 
excursions  to  Bolivar,  Marion,  Columbia, 
Anahuac,  incipient  cities  consisting  of  from 
five  to  twenty  houses.    We  also  visited  nu- 
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Deroas  plantations  and  clearings,  to  the 
>wners  of  some  of  which  we  were  known, 
X  had  messages  of  introduction ;  but  either 
irith  or  without  such  recommendations,  we 
dways  found  a  hearty  welcome  and  hospitar 
>le  reception,  and  it  was  rare  that  we  were 
illowed  to  pay  for  our  entertainment. 

We  arrived  one  day  at  a  clearing,  which 
ay  a  few  miles  off  the  way  from  Harrisburg 
to  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  Neal.  He  had  been  three  years  in  the 
XNintry,  occupying  himself  with  the  breeding 
)f  cattle,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most 
^eeable,  as  well  as  profitable,  occupation 
that  can  be  followed  in  Texas.  He  had  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  head  of  cat- 
ie,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  horses,  all  mus- 
tangs. His  plantation,  like  nearly  all  the 
plantations  in  Texas  at  that  time,  was  as  yet 
in  a  very  rough  state  ;  and  his  house,  although 
roomy  and  comfortable  enough  inside,  was 
built  of  unhewn  tree-trunks,  in  true  back- 
voodsman  style.  It  was  situated  on  the  bor- 
ler  of  one  of  the  islands,  or  groups  of  trees, 
md  stood  between  two  gigantic  sycamores, 
irhich  sheltered  it  from  the  sun  and  wind, 
[n  front,  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  lay  the 
irairie,  covered  with  its  waving  grass  and 
nany-colored  flowers;  behind  the  dwelling 
irose  the  cluster  of  forest  trees  in  all  their 
ximeval  majesty,  laced  and  bound  together 
qr  an  infinity  of  wild  vines,  which  shot  their 
lendrils  and  clinging  branches  hundreds  of 
eet  upwards  to  the  very  top  of  the  trees, 
unbracing  and  covering  the  whole  island 
lith  a  green  network,  and  converting  it  into 
m  immense  bower  of  vine  leaves,  which 
iroiild  have  been  no  unsuitable  abode  for 
Bacchus  and  his  train. 

These  islands  are  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
iig  features  of  Texian  scenery.  Of  infinite 
rariety  and  beauty  of  form,  and  unrivalled  in 
iie  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  trees  that 
compose  them,  they  are  to  be  found  of  all 
ihapes — circular,  parallelograms,  hexagons, 
jctagons — some  again  twisting  and  winding 
like  dark-green  snakes  over  the  brighter  sur- 
face of  the  prairie.  In  no  pairk  or  artificially 
laid  out  grounds,  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
my  thing  equalling  these  natural  shrubberies 
in  beauty  and  symmetry.  In  the  morning  and 
nrening  especially,  when  surrounded  by  a  sort 
)f  light  grayish  mist,  and  with  the  horizontal 
t)eams  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun  gleaming 
iiroagh  them,  they  dffer  pictures  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  weary  of  admiring. 

Mr.  Neal  was  a  jovial  Kentuckian,  and  he 
received  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  only 
isking  in  return  all  the  news  we  could  give 
kirn  from  the  States.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
vithout  baring  witnessed  it,  the  feverish  eager- 
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ness  and  curiosity  with  which  all  intelligence 
from  their  native  country  is  sought  afler  and 
listened  to  by  these  dwellers  in  the  desert. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  crowded  round 
us  :  and  though  we  had  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  near  sunrise  before  we  could 
escape  from  the  inquiries  by  which  we  were 
overwhelmed,  and  retire  to  the  beds  that  had 
been  prepared  for  us. 

I  had  not  slept  very  long  when  I  was  roused 
by  our  worthy  host.  He  was  going  out  to 
catch  twenty  or  thirty  oxen,  which  were 
wanted  for  the  market  at  New  Orleans.  As 
the  kind  of  chase  which  takes  place  afler 
these  animals  is  very  interesting,  and  rarely 
dangerous,  we  willingly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  accompany  him,  and  having  dressed 
and  breakfasted  in  all  haste,  got  upon  our 
mustangs  and  rode  off  into  the  prairie. 

The  party  was  half  a  dozen  strong,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Neal,  my  friend  and  myself, 
and  three  negroes.  What  we  had  to  do  was 
to  drire  the  cattle,  which  were  grazing  on  the 
prairie  in  herds  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  head, 
to  the  house,  and  then  those  which  were  se- 
lected for  the  market  were  to  be  taken  with 
the  lasso  and  sent  off  to  Brazoria. 

Afler  riding  four  or  five  miles,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  drove,  splendid  animals,  standing 
very  high,  and  of  most  symmetrical  form. 
The  horns  of  these  cattle  are  of  unusual 
length,  and,  in  the  distance,  have  more  the 
appearance  of  stags'  antlers  than  bulls'  hornb. 
We  approached  the  herd  first  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  They  remained  quite  quiet. 
We  rode  round  them,  and  in  like  manner  got 
in  rear  of  a  second  and  third  drove,  and  then 
began  to  spread  out,  so  as  to  form  a  half 
circle,  and  drive  the  cattle  towards  the  house. 

Hitherto  my  mustang  had  behaved  exceed- 
ingly well,  cantering  freely  along,  and  not 
attempting  to  play  any  tricks.  I  had  scarcely, 
however,  left  the  remainder  of  the  party  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  the  devil  by 
which  he  was  possessed  began  to  wake  up. 
The  mustangs  belonging  to  the  plantation 
were  grazing  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
off;  and  no  sooner  did  my  beast  catch  sight 
of  them,  than  he  commenced  practising  every 
species  of  jump  and  leap  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  horse  tc^  execute,  and  ikany  of  a  nature  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  should  have  thought  no 
brute  that  ever  went  on  four  legs  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  them.  He  shied, 
reared,  pranced,  leaped  forwards,  backwards, 
and  sideways  ;  in  short,  played  such  infernal 
pranks,  that,  although  a  practised  rider,  I 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  my  seat.  I 
began  heartily  to  regret  that  I  had  brought  no 
lasso  with  me,  which  would  have  tamed  him 
at  once,  and  thatp  contrary  to  Mr.  Neal's  ad- 
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▼ice,  I  had  put  on  my  American  bit  instead 
of  a  Mexican  one.  Without  these  auxiliaries 
all  my  horsemanship  was  useless.  The  brute 
galloped  like  a  mad  creature  some  five  hun- 
dred yards,  caring  nothing  for  my  efforts  to 
stop  him  ;  and  then  finding  himself  close  to 
the  troop  of  mustangs,  he  stopped  suddenly 
short,  threw  his  head  between  his  forelegs, 
and  his  hind  feet  into  the  air,  with  such 
vicious  violence,  that  1  was  pitched  clean  out 
of  the  saddle.  Before  I  well  knew  where  I 
was,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  put 
his  fore  feet  on  the  bridle,  pull  bit  and  bridoon 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  then,  with  a  neigh  of 
exultation,  spring  into  the  midst  of  the  herd 
of  mustangs. 

I  got  up  out  of  the  long  grass  in  a  towering 
passion.  One  of  the  negroes  who  was  near- 
est to  me  came  galloping  to  my  assistance, 
and  begged  me  to  let  the  beast  run  for  a  while, 
and  when  Anthony,  the  huntsman,  came,  he 
would  soon  catch  him.  I  was  too  angry  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  I  ordered  him  to  get  off 
his  horse,  and  let  me  mount.  The  black 
begged  and  prayed  of  me  not  to  ride  afler  the 
brute ;  and  Mr.  Neal,  who  wajs  some  distance 
off,  shouted  to  me,  as  loud  as  he  could,  for 
Heaven's  sake^  to  stop — that  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  chase  a  wild  horse  in  a  Texian 
prairie,  and  that  I  must  not  fancy  myself  in 
the  meadows  of  Louisiana  or  Florida.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  all  this — I  was  in  too  great  a 
rage  at  the  trick  the  beast  had  played  me,  and, 
jumping  on  the  negro's  horse,  I  galloped  away 
like  mad. 

My  rebellious  steed  was  grazing  quietly 
with  his  companions,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
come  within  a  couple  of  hundred  paces  of 
him  ;  but  just  as  I  had  prepared  the  lasso, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  negro's  saddle-bow, 
he  gave  a  start,  and  galloped  off  some  distance 
further,  I  after  him.  Again  he  made  a  pause, 
and  munched  a  mouthful  of  grass — then  off 
again  for  another  half  mile.  This  time  I  had 
great  hopes  of  catching  him,  for  he  let  me 
come  within  a  hundred  yards ;  but  just  as  I 
was  creeping  up  to  him,  away  he  went  with 
one  of  his  shrill  neighs.  When  I  galloped 
fast  he  went  faster,  when  I  rode  slowly  he 
slackened  his  pace.  At  least  ten  times  did 
he  let  me  approach  him  within  a«couple  of 
hundred  yards,  without  for  that  being  a  bit 
nearer  getting  hold  of  him.  It  was  certainly 
high  time  to  desist  from  such  a  mad  chase, 
but  I  never  dreamed  of  doing  so ;  and  indeed 
the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more  obstinate  I  got. 
I  rode  on  after  the  beast,  who  kept  letting  me 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  darted  off 
again  with  his  loud  laughing  neigh.  It  was 
this  infernal  neigh  that  made  me  so  savage — 
there  was  something  so  spitefiil  and  triumphant 
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in  it,  as  though  the  animal  knew  he  was  making 
a  fool  of  me,  and  exulted  in  so  doing.  At 
last,  however,  I  got  so  sick  of  my  horse-hunt 
that  I  determined  to  make  a  last  trial,  and,  if 
that  failed,  to  turn  back.  The  runaway  had 
stopped  near  one  of  the  islands  of  trees,  and 
was  grazing  quite  close  to  its  edge,  1  thought 
that  if  I  were  to  creep  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  and  then  steal  across  it,  through 
the  trees,  I  should  be  able  to  throw  the  lasso 
over  his  head,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  drive  him 
back  to  the  house.  This  plan  I  put  in  execu- 
tion— ^rode  round  the  island,  then  through  it, 
lasso  in  hand,  and  as  softly  as  if  I  had  been 
riding  over  eggs.  To  my  consternation, 
however,  on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
and  at  the  exact  spot  where,  only  a  few  min- 
utes before,  I  had  seen  the  mustang  grazing, 
no  signs  of  him  were  to  be  perceived.  I 
made  the  circuit  of  the  island,  but  in  vain-^ 
the  animal  had  disappeared.  With  a  hearty 
curse,  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  started  off 
to  ride  back  to  the  plantation. 

Neither  the  plantation,  the  cattle,  nor  my 
companions,  were  visible,  it  is  true  ;  but  this 
gave  me  no  uneasiness.  I  felt  sure  that  I 
knew  the  direction  in  which  I  had  come,  and 
that  the  island  Ihad  just  left  was  one  which 
was  visible  from  the  house,  while  all  around 
me  were  such  numerous  tracks  of  horses,  that 
the  possibility  of  my  having  lost  my  way 
never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  rode  on  quitt 
unconcernedly. 

After  riding  for  about  an  hour,  however,  I 
began  to  find  the  time  rather  long.  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  was  past  one  o'clock.  We 
had  started  at  nine,  and,  allowing  an  hour 
and  a  half  to- have  been  spent  in  finding  the 
cattle,  I  had  passed  nearly  three  hours  in  my 
wild  and  unsuccessful  hunt.  I  began  to  think 
that  I  must  have  got  further  from  the  planta- 
tion than  I  had  as  yet  supposed. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  day 
clear  and  warm,  just  like  a  May-day  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  sun  was  now  shining 
brightly  out,  but  the  early  part  of  the  morning 
had  been  somewhat  foggy  ;  and  as  I  had 
only  arrived  at  the  plantation  the  day  before, 
and  had  passed  the  whole  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning indoors,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  house. 
This  reflection  began  to  make  me  rather  un- 
easy, particularly  when  I  remembered  the 
entreaties  of  the  negro,  and  the  loud  exhorta- 
tions Mr.  Neal  addressed  to  me  as  I  rode 
away.  I  said  to  myself,  however,  that  I 
could  not  be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  plantation,  that  I  should  soon  come 
in  sight  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  that  then 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  my 
way.     But  when  I  had  ridden  another  hour 
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without  seeing  the  smallest  sign  either  of  man 
or  beast,  I  got  seriously  uneasy.  In  my  im- 
patience, I  abused  poor  Neal  for  not  sending 
somebody  to  find  me.  His  huntsman,  I  had 
heard,  was  gone  to  Anahuac,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  he  might 
hare  sent  a  couple  of  his  lazy  negroes.  Or, 
if  he  had  only  fired  a  shot  or  two  as  a  signal. 
I  Bto{^ped  and  listened,  in  hopes  of  hearing 
the  crack  of  a  rifle.  But  the  deepest  stillness 
reigned  around  ;  scarcely  the  chirp  of  a  bird 
was  beard — all  nature  seemed  to  be  taking 
the  siesta.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  a  waving  sea  of  grass,  here  and  there  an 
island  of  trees,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  human 
being.  At  last  I  thought  I  had  made  a  dis- 
coTery.  The  nearest  clump  of  trees  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  which  I  had  admired  and 
pointed  out  to  my  companiond  soon  after  we 
had  left  the  house.  It  bore  a  fantastical  re- 
sonblance  to  a  snake,  coiled  up,  and  about  to 
dart  upon  its  prey.  About  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  plantation,  we  had  passed  it  on  our 
right  hand,  and  if  I  now  kept  it  upon  my 
left,  I  could  not  fail  to  be  going  in  a  proper 
direction.  So  said,  so  done.  I  trotted  on  most 
perseveringly  towards  the  point  of  the  horizon 
where  I  felt  certain  the  house  must  lie.  One 
howr  passed,  then  a  second,  then  a  third ;  every 
aowr  and  then  I  stopped  and  listened,  but 
■othing  was  audible,  not  a  shot  nor  a  shout. 
But  although  I  heard  nothing,  I  saw  some- 
thing which  save  me  great  pleasure.  In 
the  direction  m  which  we  had  ridden  out, 
Che  grass  was  very  abundant,  and  the  flowers 
scarce ;  whereas  the  part  of  the  prairie  in 
which  I  now  found  myself,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perfect  flower-garden,  with 
scarcely  a  square  foot  of  green  to  be  seen. 
The  most  variegated  carpet  of  flowers  I  ever 
beheldy  lay  unrolled  before  me ;  red,  yellow, 
violet,  blue,  every  color,  every  tint  was 
there  ;  millions  of  the  most  magnificent  prai- 
rie roses,  asters,  dahlias,  and  fifty  other  kinds 
of  flowers.  The  finest  artificial  garden  in 
the  world  would  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  this  parterre  of  nature's  own 
planting.  My  horse  could  hardly  make  his 
way  through  the  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  I 
for  a  time  remained  lost  in  admiration  of  this 
scene  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  prairie 
in  the  distance  looked  as  if  clothed  with 
rainbows,  that  wared  to  and  fro  over  its  sur- 
face. 

But  the  difliculties  and  anxieties  of  my  sit- 
uation soon  banished  all  other  thoughts,  and 
I  rode  OH  with  perfect  indifference  through  a 
scene,  that,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  captivated  my  entire  attention.  All  the 
stories  that  I  had  heard  of  mishaps  in  these 
endleis  prairies^  recurred  in  vivid  coloring  to 
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my  memory,  not  mere  backwoodsman's  le- 
gends, but  facts  well  authenticated  by  per- 
sons of  undoubted  veracity,  who  had  warned 
me,  before  I  came  to  Texas,  against  ventur- 
ing, without  guide  or  compass,  into  these 
dangerous  wiles.  Even  men  who  had  been 
long  in  the  country,  were  often  known  to 
lose  themselves,  and  to  wander  for  days  and 
weeks  over  these  oceans  of  grass,  where  no 
hill  or  variety  of  surface  oflers  a  landmark  to 
the  traveller.  In  summer  and  autumn,  such 
a  position  would  have  one  danger  the  less, 
that  is,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  dying  of 
hunger ;  for  at  those  seasons  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits,  grapes,  plums,  peaches,  and 
others,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  But 
we  were  now  in  early  spring,  and  although  I 
saw  numbers  of  peach  and  plum-trees,  they 
were  only  in  blossmn.  Of  game,  also,  there 
was  plenty,  both  fur  and  feather,  but  I  had 
no  gun,  and  nothing  appeared  more  probable 
than  that  I  should  die  of  hunger,  although 
surrounded  by  food,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
firuitful  countries  in  the  world.  This  thought 
flashed  suddenly  across  me,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment my  heart  sunk  within  me,  as  I  first 
perceived  the  real  danger  of  my  position. 

After  a  time,  however,  other  ideas  came  to 
console  me.  I  had  been  already  four  weeks 
in  the  country,  and  had  ridden  over  a  large 
slice  of  it,  in  every  direction,  always  through 
prairies,  and  I  had  never  had  any  difliculty  in 
finding  my  way.  True,  but  then  I  had  al- 
ways had  a  compass,  and  been  in  company. 
It  was  this  sort  of  over-confidence  and  feeling 
of  security,  that  had  made  me  adventure  so 
rashly,  and  spite  of  all  warning,  in  pursuit  of 
the  mustang.  I  had  not  waited  to  reflect, 
that  a  little  more  than  four  weeks  experience 
was  necessary  to  make  one  acquainted  with 
the  bearings  of  a  district  three  times  as  big 
as  New  York  State.  Still  I  thought  it  im- 
passible that  I  should  have  got  so  far  out  of 
the  right  track,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  the 
house  before  nightfall,  which  was  now,  how- 
ever, rapidly  approaching.  Indeed,  the  first 
shades  of  evening,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
gave  this  persuasion  increased  strength, 
Home  bred,  and  gently  nurtured  as  I  was. 
my  life  before  coming  to  Texas  had  been  by 
no  means  one  of  adventure,  and  I  was  so  used 
to  sleep  with  a  roof  over  my  head,  that  when 
I  saw  it  getting  dusk,  I  felt  certain  I  could 
not  be  far  from  the  house.  The  idea  fixed 
itself  so  strongly  in  my  mind,  that  I  involun- 
tarily spurred  my  mustang,  and  trotted  on, 
peering  out  through  the  fast-gathering  gloom, 
in  expectation  of  seeing  a  light.  Several 
times  I  fancied  I  heard  the  barking  of  the 
dogs,  the  cattle  lowing,  or  the  merry  laugh 
of  the  children. 
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"  Hurrah !  there  is  the  house  at  last — I  see 
'  the  lights  in  the  parlor  windows." 

I  urged  my  horse  on,  hut  when  I  came 
nmx  the  house,  it  proved  to  be  an  island  of 
trees.  What  I  had  taken  for  candles,  were 
fire-flies,  that  now  issued  in  swarms  from  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  islands,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  prairie,  darting  about  in 
every  direction,  their  small  blue  flames  liter- 
ally lighting  up  the  plain,  and  making  it  ap- 
pear as  if  I  were  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Ben- 
gal Are.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  bewildering  than  such  a  ride  as 
mine,  on  a  warm  March  night,  through  the 
interminable,  never  varying  prairie.  Over- 
head the  deep  blue  Armament,  with  its  host  of 
bright  stars;  at  my  feet,  and  all  around,  an 
ocean  of  magical  light,  myriads  of  fire-flies 
floating  upon  the  sofl  still  air.  To  me  it  was 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment.  I  could  distin- 
guish every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower,  each 
leaf  on  the  trees,  but  all  in  a  strange  unnatural 
sort  of  light,  and  in  altered  colors.  Tuberoses 
and  asters,  prairie  roses  and  geraniums,  dah- 
lias and  vine  branches,  began  to  wave  and 
move,  and  to  range  themselves  in  ranks  and 
rows.  The  whole  vegetable  world  around 
me  seemed  to  dance,  as  the  swarms  of  living 
lights  passed  over  it. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  sea  of  Are  sounded  a 
loud  and  long-drawn  note.  I  stopped,  listen- 
ed, and  gazed  around  me.  It  was  not  re- 
peated, and  I  rode  on.  Again  the  same  sound, 
but  this  time  the  cadence  was  sad  and  plain- 
tive. Again  I  made  a  halt,  and  listened.  It 
was  repeated  a  third  time  in  a  yet  more  me- 
lancholy tone,  and  I  recognized  it  as  the  cry 
of  a  whip-poor-will.  Presently  it  was  answer- 
ed from  a  neighboring  island  by  a  katydid. 
My  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  hearing  the  note  of 
this  bird,  the  native  minstrel  of  my  own  dear 
Maryland.  In  an  instant  the  house  where  I 
was  born  stood  belore  the  eyesight  of  my 
imagination.  There  were  the  negro  huts, 
the  garden,  the  plantation,  every  thing  exactly 
as  I  had  lefl  it.  So  powerful  was  the  illu- 
sion, that  I  gave  my  horse  the  spur,  persuad- 
ed that  my  father's  house  lay  before  me.  The 
island,  too,  I  took  for  the  grove  that  sur- 
rounded our  house.  On  reaching  its  border, 
I  literally  dismounted,  and  shouted  out  for 
Charon  Tommy.  There  was  a  stream  run- 
ning through  our  plantation,  which,  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  was  only  passable 
by  means  of  a  ferry,  and  the  old  negro  who 
officiated  as  ferryman,  was  indebted  to  me 
for  the  above  classical  cogmomen.  I  believe 
I  called  twice,  nay,  three  tiroes,  but  no 
Charon  Tommy  answered ;  and  I  awoke  as 
from  a  pleasant  dream,  somewhat  ashamed  of 
the  length  to  which  my  excited  imagination 
.had  hurried  me. 


I  now  felt  BO  weary  and  exhausted,  so  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  and,  withal,  my  mind  was  so 
anxious  and  harassed  by  my  dangerous  posi- 
tion, and  the  uncertainty  how  I  should  get 
out  of  it,  that  I  was  really  incapable  of  going 
any  further.  I  felt  quite  bewildered,  and 
stood  for  some  time  gazing  before  me,  and 
scarcely  even  troubling  myself  to  think.  At 
length  I  mechanically  drew  my  clasp-knife 
from  my  pocket,  aud  set  to  work  to  dig  t 
hole  in  the  rich  black  soil  of  the  prairie.  Into 
this  hole  I  put  the  knotted  end  of  my  lasso, 
and  then  pushing  it  in  the  earth,  aud  stamp- 
ing it  down  with  my  foot,  as  I  had  seen  others 
do  since  I  had  been  in  Texas,  I  passed  the 
noose  over  my  mustang's  neck,  and  led  him 
to  graze,  while  I  myself  lay  down  outside  the 
circle  which  the  lasso  would  allow  him  to  des- 
cribe. An  odd  manner,  it  may  seem,  of  tying 
up  a  horse ;  but  the  most  convenient  and 
natural  one  in  a  country  where  one  may  oflen 
And  one's-self  Afly  miles  from  any  house, 
and  Ave-and-twenty  from  a  tree  or  bush. 

I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  sleep,  for  on     - 
all  sides  I  heard  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
jaguars,  an  unpleasant  serenade  at  any  time, 
but  most  of  all  so  in  the  prairie,  unarmed   .- 
and  defenceless  as  I  was.     My  nerves,  too,  ■ 
were  all  in  commotion,  and  I  felt  so  feverish,   . 
that  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done, 
had  I  not  fortunately  remembered  that  I  had 
my  cigar-case  and  a  roll  of  tobacco,  real  Vir- 
ginia dulcissimuSy  in  my  pocket — invaluable    I 
treasures  in  my  present  situation,  and  which   ^ 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  did  not   \ 
fail  to  soothe  and  calm  my  agitated  thoughts. 

Luckily,  too,  being  a  tolerably  confirmed   ^ 
smoker,  I  carried  a  flint  and  steel  with  me ;    \ 
for  otherwise,  although  surrounded  by  lights^    . 
I  should  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss  for  Are. 
A  couple  of  Havannahs  did  me  an  infinite    \ 
deal  of  good,  and  afler  a  while  I  sunk  into 
the  slumber  of  which  I  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

The  day  was  hardly  well  broken  when  I 
awoke.  The  refreshing  sleep  I  had  enjoyed 
had  given  me  new  energy  and  courage.  I 
felt  hungry  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  light  and 
cheerful,  and  I  hastened  to  dig  up  the  end  of 
the  lasso,  and  saddled  my  horse.  I  trusted 
that,  though  I  had  been  condemned  to  wan- 
der over  the  prairie  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  my 
rashness,  I  should  now  have  better  luck,  and 
having  expiated  my  fault,  be  at  length  allowed 
to  And  my  way.  With  this  hope  I  mounted 
my  mustang,  and  resumed  my  ride. 

I  passed  several  beautiful  islands  of  pecan, 
plum,  and  peach  trees.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
worthy  of  remark,  that  these  islands  are 
nearly  always  of  one  sort  of  tree.    It  is  very 
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rare  to  meet  with  one  where  there  are  two 
sorts.  Like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  that 
lierd  together  accotding  to  their  kind,  so 
does  this  wild  vegetation  preserve  itself  dis- 
tinct in  its  different  species.  One  island 
irill  be  entirely  composed  of  live  oaks, 
mother  of  plum,  and  a  third  of  pecan  trees  ; 
the  vine  only  is  common  to  them  all,  and 
emlnraces  them  all  alike  with  its  slender  but 
tenacious  branches.  I  rode  through  several 
of  these  islands.  They  were  perfectly  free 
from  bushes  -and  brushwood,  and  carpeted 
with  the  most  beautiful  verdure  it  is  possible 
to  behoM.  I  gazed  at  them  in  astonish- 
ment. It  seemed  incredible  that  nature, 
abandoned  to  herself,  should  preserve  herself 
80  beautifully  clean  and  pure,  and  I  involun- 
tarily looked  around  me  for  some  trace  of  the 
hand  of  man.  But  none  was  there.  I  saw 
nothing  but  herds  of  deer,  that  gazed  won- 
deringly  at  me  with  their  large  clear  eyes, 
and  when  I  approached  too  near,  galloped  off 
io  alarm.  What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
an  ounce  of  lead,  a  charge  of  powder,  and  a 
Kentucky  rifle?  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
Bght  of  the  beasts  gladdened  me,  and  raised 
ny  spirits.  They  were  a  sort  of  society. 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  seemed  to  be 
imparted  to  my  horse,  who  bounded  under 
Be,  and  neighed  merrily,  as  he  cantered 
ik>ng  in  the  fresh  spring  morning. 

I  was  now  skirting  the  side  of  an  island  of 
trees  of  greater  extent  than  most  of  those  I 
kad  hitherto  seen.  On  reaching  the  end  of 
It,  I  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  an  object  pre- 
senting so  extraordinary  an  appearance  as 
Gtf  to  surpass  any  of  the  natural  wonders  I 
bad  as  yet  beheld,  either  in  Texas  or  the 
[Jnited  States. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  rose  a 
Boiossal  mass,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  mon- 
unental  mound  or  tumulus,  and  apparently 
of  the  brightest  silver.  As  I  came  in  view 
of  it,  the  sun  was  just  covered  by  a  passing 
cloud,  from  the  lower  edge  of  which  the 
bright  rays  shot  down  obliquely  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  lighting  it  up  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner.  At  one  moment 
it  looked  like  a  huge  silver  cone ;  then  took 
the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  castle  with 
pinnacles  and  towers,  or  the  dome  of  some 
^eat  cathedral ;  then  of  a  gigantic  elephant, 
Mivered  wit6  trappings,  but  always  of  solid 
iilvtf ,  and  indescribably  magnificent.  Had 
dl  the  treasures  of  the  earth  been  offered  me 
(0  say  what  it  was,  I  should  have  been  una- 
ble to  answer.  Bewildered  by  my  intermi- 
aable  wanderings  in  the  prairie,  and  weak- 
ened by  fatigue  and  hunger,  a  superstitious 
feeling  for  a  moment  came  over  me,  and  I 
\M  i^ed  myself  whether  I  had  not  reached 
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some  enchanted  region,  into  which  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  prairie  was  luring  me  to  destruc- 
tion by  appearances  of  supernatural  strange- 
ness and  beauty. 

*  Banishing  these  wild  imaginings,  I  rode 
on  in  the  direction  of  this  strange  object ; 
but  it  was  only  when  I  came  within  a  very 
shcM't  distance  that  I  was  able  to  distinguish 
its  nature.  It  was  a  live  oak  of  most 'stu- 
pendous dimensions,  the  very  patriarch  of 
the  prairie,  grown  gray  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Its  lower  limbs  had  shot  out  in  an  horizontal, 
or  rather  a  downward-slanting  direction  ; 
and,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  formed 
a  vast  dome  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  full  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  It 
had  no  appearance  of  a  tree,  for  neither  trunk 
nor  branches  were  visible.  It  seemed  a 
mountain  of  whitish-green  scales,  fringed 
with  long  silvery  moss,  that  hung  like  innu- 
merable beards  from  every  bough  and  twig. 
Nothing  could  better  convey  the  idea  of  im- 
mense and  incalculable  age  than  the  hoary 
beard  and  venerable  appearance  of  this  mo- 
narch of  the  woods.  Spanish  moss  of  a  sil- 
very gray  covered  the  whole  mass  of  wood 
and  foliage,  from  the  topmost  bough  down  to 
the  very  ground ;  short  near  the  top  of  the 
tree,  but  gradually  increasing  in  length  as  it 
descended,  until  it  hung,  like  a  deep  fringe 
firom  the  lower  branches.  I  separated  the 
vegetable  curtain  with  my  hands,  and  entered 
this  august  temple  with  feelings  of  involun- 
tary awe.  The  change  from  the  bright  sun- 
light to  the  comparative  darkness  beneath 
the  leafy  vault,  was  so  great,  that  I  at  first 
could  scarcely  distinguish  any  thing.  When 
my  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  how- 
ever, nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  which,  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  silvered  leaves  and 
mosses,  took  as  many  varieties  of  color  as  if 
they  had  passed  through  a  window  of  painted 
glass,  and  gave  the  rich,  subdued,  and  solemn 
light  of  some  old  cathedral. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  rose,  free  from  all 
branches,  full  forty  feet  from  the  ground, 
rough  and  knotted,  and  of  such  enormous 
size  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  mass 
of  rock,  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  while 
many  of  its  boughs  were  nearly  as  thick  as 
the  trunk  of  any  tree  I  had  ever  previously 
seen. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  vegetable  giant,  that  for  a  short  space  I 
almost  forgot  my  troubles ;  but  as  I  rode 
away  from  the  tree  they  returned  to  me  in 
full  force,  and  my  reflections  were  certainly 
of  no  very  cheering  or  consolatory  nature.  I 
rode  on,  however,  most  perseveringly.  The 
morning  slipped  away ;  it  was  noon,  the  sun 
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stood  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens.  My 
hunger  had  now  increased  to  an  insupporta- 
ble degree,  and  I  felt  as  if  something  were 
gnawing  within  me,  something  like  a  crab 
tugging  and  riving  at  my  stomach  with  his 
sharp  claws.  This  feeling  left  me  after  a 
time,  and  was  replaced  by  a  sort  of  squeam- 
ishness,  a  faint  sickly  sensation.  But  if  hun- 
ger was  bad,  thirst  was  worse.  For  some 
hours  I  suffered  martyrdom.  At  length,  like 
the  hunger,  it  died  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  feeling  of  sickness.  The  thirty  hours' 
fatigue  and  fasting  I  had  endured  were  be- 
ginning to  tell  upon  my  naturally  strohg 
nerves  :  I  felt  my  reasoning  powers  growing 
weaker,  and  my  presence  of  mind  leaving  me. 
A  feeling  of  despondency  came  over  me — a 
thousand  wild  fancies  passed  through  my  be- 
wildered brain ;  while  at  times  my  head 
grew  djzzy,  and  I  reeled  in  my  saddle  like  a 
drunken  man.  These  weak  fits,  as  I  may 
call  them,  did  not  last  long ;  and  each  time 
that  I  recovered  I  spurred  my  mustang  on- 
wards, but  it  was  all  in  vain — ^ride  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  I  would,  nothing  was  visible  but  a 
boundless  sea  of  grass. 

At  length  I  gave  up  all  hope,  except  in  that 
God  whose  almighty  hand  was  so  manifest  in 
the  beauteous  works  around  me.  I  let  the 
bridle  fall  on  my  horse's  neck,  clasped  my 
hands  together,  and  prayed  as  I  had  never 
before  prayed,  so  heartily  and  earnestly.  When 
I  had  finished  my  prayer  I  felt  greatly  com- 
forted. It  seemed  to  me,  that  here  in  the 
wilderness,  which  man  had  not  as  yet  pollu- 
ted, I  was  nearer  to  God,  and  that  my  peti- 
tion would  assuredly  be  heard.  I  gazed 
cheerfully  around,  persuaded  that  I  should  yet 
escape  from  the  peril  in  which  I  stood.  As  I 
did  so,  with  what  astonishment  and  inexpressi- 
ble delight  did  I  perceive,  not  ten  paces  off,  the 
track  of  a  horse  ! 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  like  an 
electric  shock  to  me,  and  drew  a  cry  of  joy 
firom  my  lips  that  made  my  mustang  start  and 
prick  his  ears.  Tears  of  delight  and  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  leaping  off  my 
horse  and  kissing  the  welcome  signs  that  gave 
me  assurance  of  succor.  With  renewed 
strength  I  galloped  onwards ;  and  had  I  been 
a  lover  fiying  to  rescue  his  mistress  firom  an 
Indian  war  party,  I  could  not  have  displayed 
more  eagerness  than  I  did  in  following  up  the 
trail  of  an  unknown  traveller. 

Never  had  I  felt  so  thankful  to  Providence 
as  at  that  moment  I  uttered  thanksgivings 
as  I  rode  on,  and  contemplated  the  wonder- 
fiil  evidences  of  his  skill  and  might  that  offer- 
ed themselves  to  me  on  all  sides.  The  aspect 
of  every  thing  seemed  changed,  and  I  gazed 


with  renewed  admiration  at  the 
through  which  I  passed,  and  which  I  had] 
viously  been  too  preoccupied  by  the  di 
of  my  position  to  notice.  The  beantifiil 
pearance  of  the  islands  stmck  mepartiaili 
as  they  lay  in  the  distance,  seeming  toswinl 
the  bright  golden  beams  of  the  noondtj 
like  dark  spots  of  foliage  in  the  midst  of 
waving  grasses  and  many-hued  flowers  of  tkl 
prairie.  Before  me  lay  the  eternal  flower-tfl 
pet  with  its  innumerable  asters,  tuberoses  ml 
mimosas,  that  delicate  plant  which,  when  yi 
approach  it,  lifts  its  head,  seems  to  look  at  70^ 
and  then  droops  and  shrinks  back  in  aim 
This  I  saw  it  do  when  I  was  two  or  three  pao 
fi'om  it,  and  without  my  horse's  foot  havn 
touched  it.  Its  long  roots  stretch  oat  horini 
tally  in  the  ground,  and  the  approaching  tre 
of  a  horse  or  a  man  is  communicated  throa 
them  to  the  plant,  and  produces  this  singii 
phenomenon.  When  the  danger  is  gone  by,  a 
the  earth  ceases  to  vibrate,  the  mimosa  n 
be  seen  to  raise  its  head  again,  but  quiveri 
and  trembling,  as  though  not  yet  fully  reo 
ered  from  its  fears. 

I  had  ridden  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  1 
lowing  the  track  I  had  so  fortunately  disc* 
ered,  when  I  came  upon  the  trace  ofasecc 
horseman,  who  appeared  to  have  here  joii 
(he  first  traveller.  It  ran  in  a  parallel  direct 
to  the  one  I  was  following. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  increase  my  j 
this  discovery  would  have  done  so.  I  co 
now  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  had  hit  u| 
the  way  out  of  this  terrible  prairie.  It  stn 
me  as  being  rather  singular  that  two  tra^ 
lers  should  have  met  in  this  immense  pli 
which  so  few  persons  traversed  ;  but  that  tl 
had  done  so  was  certain,  for  there  was 
track  of  the  two  horses  as  plain  as  possi 
The  trail  was  fresh,  too,  and  it  was  evidej 
not  long  since  the  horsemen  had  passed, 
might  still  be  possible  to  overtake  them, 
in  this  hope  I  rode  on  faster  than  ever,  as 
at  least  as  my  mustang  could  carry  me  throi 
the  thick  grass  and  flowers,  which  in  m 
places  were  four  or  five  feet  high. 

During  the  next  three  hours  I  passed  c 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  ground ;  but 
though  the  trail  still  lay  plainly  and  bros 
marked  before  me,  I  saw  nothing  of  those  1 
had  left  it.  Still  I  persevered.  I  must  o 
take  them  sooner  or  later,  provided  I  did 
lose  the  track ;  and  that  I  was  most  car 
not  to  do,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
ground  as  I  rode  along,  and  never  deviat 
ftom  the  line  which  the  travellers  had  foil 
ed. 

In  this  manner  the  day  passed  away, 
evening  approached.  I  still  felt  hope 
courage ;  but  my  physical  strength  begar 
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I  way.  The  gnawing  sensation  of  hunger 
reased.  I  was  sick  and  faint ;  my  limbs 
(ame  heavy,  my  blood  seemed  chilled  in  my 
OS,  and  all  my  senses  appeared  to  grow 
ler  under  the  influence  of  exhaustion,  thirst, 
i  huDger.  My  eyesight  became  misty,  my 
mag  less  acute,  the  bridle  felt  cold  and 
nj  io  my  fingers. 

Mil  I  rode  on.  Sooner  or  later  I  must 
d  an  outlet ;  the  prairie  must  have  an  end 
iewhere.  It  is  true  the  whole  of  Southern 
Its  is  one  vast  prairie ;  but  then  there  are 
ers  flowing  through  it,  and  if  I  could  reach 
I  of  those,  I  should  not  be  far  from  the 
des  of  men.  By  following  the  streams  five 
lix  miles  up  or  down,  I  should  be  sure  to 
a  plantation. 

js  I  was  thus  reasoning  with  and  encour- 
\g  myself,  I  suddenly  perceived  the  traces 
third  horse,  running  parallel  to  the  two 
^h  I  had  been  so  long  following.  This 
indeed  encouragement.  It  was  certain 
three  travellers,  arriving  fi'om  different 
ts  of  the  prairie,  and  all  going  in  the  same 
^ion,  must  have  some  object,  must  be  re- 
ng  to  some  village  or  clearing,  and  where 
rhat  this  was  had  now  become  indiffer- 
o  me,  so  long  as  I  once  more  found  my- 
miongst  my  fellow-men.  I  spurred  on 
lustang,  who  was  beginning  to  flag  a  little 
s  pace  with  the  fatigue  of  our  long  ride. 
tie  sun  set  behind  the  high  trees  of  an 
d  that  bounded  my  view  westward,  and 
(  being  little  or  no  twilight  in  those  south- 
latitudes,  the  broad  day  was  almost  in- 
aneously  replaced  by  the  darkness  of 
L  I  could  proceed  no  further  without 
g  the  track  of  the  three  horsemen ;  and 
[lappened  to  be  close  to  an  island,  I  fast- 
my  mustang  to  a  branch  with  the  lasso, 
threw  myself  on  the  grass  under  the 

lis  night,  however,  I  had  no  fancy  for  to- 
X  Neither  the  cigars  nor  the  dulcissi- 
:empted  me.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain. 
i  or  twice  I  began  to  doze,  but  was 
id  again  by  violent  cramps  and  twitch- 
in  all  my  limbs.  There  is  nothing  more 
ble  than  a  night  passed  in  the  way  I  pass- 
at  one,  faint  and  weak,  enduring  torture 
hunger  and  thirst,  striving  afler  sleep 
lever  finding  it.  I  can  only  compare  the 
ition  of  hunger  I  experienced  to  that  of 
ty  pairs  of  pincers  tearing  at  my  stomach. 
ith  the  first  gray  light  of  morning  I  got 
id  prepared  for  departure.  It  was  a  long 
less,  however,  to  get  my  horse  ready. 
saddle,  which  at  other  times  I  could 
f  upon  his  back  with  two  fingers,  now 
ed  made  of  lead,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
dd  do  to  lift  it.     I  had  still  more  difficul- 
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ty  to.draw  the  girth  tight ;  but  at  last  I  accom- 
plished this,  and  scrambling  upon  my  beast, 
rode  off.  Luckily  my  mustang's  spirit  was 
pretty  well  taken  out  of  him  by  the  last  two 
days'  work;  for  if  he  had  been  fresh,  the 
smallest  spring  on  one  side  would  have  suf* 
ficed  to  throw  me  out  of  the  saddle.  As  it  was, 
I  sat  upon  him  like  an  automaton,  hanging 
forward  over  his  neck,  sometimes  grasping 
the  mane,  and  almost  unable  to  use  either  rein 
or  spur. 

I  had  ridden  on  for  some  hours  in  this  help- 
less manner,  when  I  came  to  a  place  where 
the  three  horsemen  whose  track  I  was  follow- 
ing had  apparently  made  a  halt,  perhaps  pass* 
ed  the  previous  night.  The  grass  was  tram- 
pled and  beaten  down  in  a  circumference  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  there  was  a  confu- 
sion in  the  horse-tracks  as  if  they  had  ridden 
backwards  and  forwards.  Fearful  of  losing 
the  right  trace,  I  was  looking  carefiilly  about 
me  to  see  in  what  direction  they  had  recom- 
menced their  journey,  when  I  noticed  some- 
thing white  amongst  the  long  grass.  I  got  off 
my  horse  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  pa- 
per with  my  own  name  written  upon  it ;  and 
I  recognized  it  as  the  back  of  a  letter  in  which 
my  tobacco  had  been  wrapped,  and  which  I 
had  throw  away  at  my  halting-place  of  the 
preceding  night.  I  looked  around,  and  re- 
cognized the  island  and  the  very  tree  under 
which  I  had  slept  or  endeavored  to  sleep. 
The  horrible  truth  instantly  flashed  across 
me— the  horse-tracks  I  had  been  following 
were  my  own :  since  the  preceding  morning 
I  had  been  riding  in  a  circle  ! 

I  stood  for  a  few  seconds  thunderstruck  by 
this  discovery,  and  then  sank  upon  the  ground 
in  utter  de^air.  At  that  moment  I  should 
have  been  thankful  to  any  one  who  would 
have  knocked  me  on  the  head  as  I  lay.  All 
I  wished  for  was  to  die  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  remained  I  know  not  how  long  lying  in 
a  desponding,  half  insensible,  state  upon  the 
grass.  Several  hours  must  have  elapsed ;  for 
when  I  got  up  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west- 
em  heavens.  My  head  was  so  weak  and 
wandering,  that  I  could  not  well  explain  to 
myself  how  it  was  that  I  had  been  thus  riding 
afler  my  own  shadow. 

Yet  the  thing  was  clear  enough.  Without 
landmarks,  and  in  the  monotonous  scenery  of 
the  prairie,  I  might  have  gone  on  for  ever  fol- 
lowing my  horse's  track,  and  going  back 
when  I  thought  I  was  going  forwards,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the  tobacco  pa- 
per. I  was,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  in  the 
Jacinto  prairie,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Texas,  full  sixty  miles  long  and  broad,  but  in 
which  the  most  experienced  hunters  never 
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risked  themselves  without  a  compass.  It  was 
little  wonder  then  that  I,  a  mere  boy  of  two 
and  twenty,  jnst  esc^ed  from  college,  should 
have  gone  astray  in  it. 

I  now  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  with  the 
bridle  twisted  round  my  hand,  and  holding 
on  as  well  as  I  could  by  the  saddle  and  mane, 
I  let  my  horse  choose  his  own  road.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  if  I  had  done  this 
sooner.  The  beast's  instinct  would  prob- 
ably have  led  him  to  some  plantation.  When 
he  found  himself  left  to  his  own  guidance  he 
threw  up  his  head,  snuffed  the  air  three  or 
four  times,  and  then  turning  round,  set  off*  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  he  was  before  go- 
ing, and  at  such  a  brisk  pace  that  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  upon  him.  Every 
jolt  caused  me  so  much  pain  that  I  was  more 
than  once  tempted  to  let  myself  fall  off*  his 
back. 

At  last  night  came,  and  thanks  to  the  lasso, 
which  kept  my  horse  in  awe,  I  managed  to 
dismount  and  secure  him.  The  whole  night 
through  I  suffered  from  racking  pains  in  head, 
limbs,  and  body.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel ;  not  an  inch  of  my  whole 
person  but  ached  and  smarted.  My  hands 
were  grown  thin  and  transparent,  my  cheeks 
fallen  in,  my  eyes  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets. 
When  I  touched  my  face  I  could  feel  the 
change  that  had  taken  place,  and  as  I  did  so 
I  caught  myself  once  or  twice  laughing  like  a 
child — I  was  becoming  delirious. 

In  the  morning  I  could  scarcely  rise  from 
the  ground,  so  utterly  weakenedjand  exhausted 
was  I  by  my  three  days'  fasting,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue.  I  have  heard  say  that  a  man  in  good 
health  can  live  nine  days  without  food.  It 
may  be  so  in  a  room,  or  a  prison  ;  but  assur- 
edly not  in  a  Texian  prairie.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  fifth  day  would  have  seen  the  last 
of  me. 

I  should  never  have  been  able  to  mount  my 
mustang,  but  he  had  fortunately  lain  down, 
so  I  got  into  the  saddle,  and  he  rose  up  with 
me  and  started  off*  of  his  own  accord.  As  I 
rode  along,  the  strangest  visions  seemed  to 
pass  before  me.  I  saw  the  most  beautiful 
cities  that  a  painter's  fancy  ever  conceived, 
with  towers,  cupolas,  and  columns,  of  which 
the  summits  lost  themselves  in  the  clouds ; 
marble  basins  and  fountains  of  bright  spark- 
ling water,  rivers  flowing  with  liquid  gold  and 
silver,  and  gardens  in  which  the  trees  were 
bowed  down  with  the  most  magnificent  fruit 
— fruit  that  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  raise 
my  hand  and  pluck.  My  limbs  were  heavy 
as  lead,  my  tongue,  lips,  and  gums,  dry  and 
parched.  I  breathed  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  within  me  was  a  burning  sensation 
as  if  I  had  swallowed  hot  coals ;   while  my 
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extremities,  both  hands  and  feet,  did  not  ap> 
pear  to  form  a  part  of  myself,  but  to  be  instru- 
ments of  torture  affixed  to  me,  and  causing 
me  the  most  intense  suffering. 

I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  a  sort  of 
rushing  noise,  the  nature  of  which  I  was  qa* 
able  to  determine,  so  nearly  had  all  consciont- 
ness  left  me ;  then  of  finding  myself  amongil 
trees,  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  which  scratdh 
ed  and  beat  against  my  face  as  I  pasaei 
through  them ;  then  of  a  sudden  and  rapM 
decent,  with  the  broad  bright  surface  of  i 
river  below  me.  I  clutched  at  a  branch,  but  nqf 
fingers  had  no  strength  to  retain  their  gra» 
— there  was  a  hissing,  splashing  noise,  and 
the  waters  closed  over  my  head. 

I  soon  rose,  and  endeavored  to  strike  ool 
with  my  arms  and  legs,  but  in  vain ;  I  was  too 
weak  to  swim,  and  again  I  went  down.  A 
thousand  lights  seemed  to  dance  before  nqf 
eyes  :  there  was  a  noise  in  my  brain  as  if  a 
four-and-twenty  pounder  had  been  fired  closa 
to  my  ear.  Just  then  a  hard  hand  was  wrov 
into  my  neckcloth,  and  I  felt  myself  draggai 
out  of  the  water.  The  next  instant  my 
left  me. 


Nankin  Treatt. — On  the  authority  of  a  lettar 
from  a  naval  officer,  the  Standard  gives  a  capital 
account  of  the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  Nankin 
treaty  of  peace — 

"At  five  p.  m.,  the  Captains  in  full  dress  fther^ 
mometor  109)  met  at  Government  House  ;  all  tilt 
troops,  officials,  and  public  being  present  to  witneM 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  which  was 
done  in  great  form,  under  salutes  from  the  forts  and 
ships.  The  Chinese  did  not  seem  to  care  about  tt^ 
but  it  was  some  comfort  to  us  to  find  that  they  ftit 
the  beat  as  much  as  we,did ;  but  when  dinner  cant 
the  scene  was  difierent.  We  sat  down  in  whitt 
jackets,  about  fifly.  The  Commissioners  appeared 
quite  at  their  ease.  They  drank  an  cnormoni 
quantity  of  wine ',  chatted,  laughed,  and  finisbol 
every  class,  turning  it  over  to  show  it  was  emptT| 
and  nelping  themselves  from  the  decantcra.  OM 
Keying,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  must  have  taken 
fifty  large  glasses  of  wine  at  least. 

"  When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Queen  and 
Emperor  of  China  were  drunk  in  one  toast,  with 
three  times  three.  We  then  drank  to  Keying*! 
health ;  who  would  not  be  done  out  of  his  glasi| 
but  drank  too.  He  then  gave  us  a  Chinese  sonfi- 
such  noises  !  What  do  you  think  of  the  Emperor*i 
uncle  singing  a  song  ?  After  this,  he  called  upofl 
the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr,  who  gave  oi 
an  English  song.  Then  Wang,  the  second  Com* 
missioner,  gave  us  another  Chinese  one,  and  called 
on  another  Englishman ;  and  then  the  old  Tartai 
General ;  whose  performance  surpasses  all  descrip- 
tion— such  a  collection  of  noises  I  never  heard  be 
fore.  He  then  called  on  Lord  Saltoun,  who  gaT< 
us  a  jolly  song;  when  old  Keyins  commence! 
again ;  and  so  passed  the  evening,  till  near  elevei 
u  clock ;  the  old  fellows  taking  wine  enough  fbi 
six  at  least,  and  walking  ofif  pretty  steady." — Spec 
tator. 
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THE  RAJPOOT   BRIDE ;    A  TALE  OF  THE  beaming  with  mirthful  expectation,  peep  forth 

NERBUDDA.  ^^^  ^^®  canopy  intended  to  screen  them  from 

remark;  and  so  it  would  have  done  on  any 

■  T  MRS.  posTANs.*  othcr  day,  but  on  this,  as  one  of  general  liberty, 

the   curtain    is  lees  tenaciously  secured  than 

From  thfl  AsUtie  Journal.  USUal. 

It  was  the  merry  month   Phalgun   (corre-  .  <^°  *  "'.!"«  ^'^°}^  partly  sheltered  by  a  shad- 

mmding  with  our  earliest  spring-fime),  when,  »n8,"«e,  sit  a  party  of  bards,  tumug  their  vitias 

ly  the  bright  waters  of  the  clear  Nerbudda^  and  sitarrs  ">  readinew  to  accompany  the  songs 

ihm  assembled  the  motley  groups,  who,  having  •" .  •'°"*""  "^  *•>*  '='"«f !  **"'^  beneath,  on  the 

quitted  the   thickly -peoplef  city  of  MandantL  ^k"?i ■..?'"**'  *  ffJ^Pi  "^i  «^,^,"8  have  spread 

im>  now  gathering  together  ti  celebrate  the  '•'SI'"  ^'T  ?T"  ^A*"" '?'"  'u  *  •,''*  "°^  "?"•* 

fifth  day  of  their  ^eat  Rajpoot  holiday;  and  a  Templar's  breast),  and  are  bnsily  engaged  in 

•Iready,  although  it  yet  want^  an  hour  ohun-  playmg  thereon  the  well-known  game  of  pache- 

set,  wks  the  soft  gJeen  sward  covered  with  **f'  ^.^'t  """^"^^  the  crowd,  with  finkline  ank- 

iboQsands  of  spectators.  '«'^   ho''*  ""<*   unveiled  features,   handsome, 

The  scene  TWis  beautiful;  but,  for  our  purpose,  i^ceful,  and  yet  unpleasiiig  aspect,  stroll  tai- 

it  had  the  additional  merit  of  well  displaying  the  /a**  of  natchwomen,  closely  followed  by  the 

general  appearance  and  manners  of  the  people,  «?'«'en'>S  Gosaen,  his  body  smeared  with  ashes, 

fir,  as  the  festive  entertainments  yet  awafted  his  countenance  rendered  hideous  with  stripes 

the  arrival  of  the  prince,  groups  were  scattered  5^  tumeric  and  cinnabar,  a  bunch  of  pcacock|s 

here  and  there,  as  idirness  o>  Jancyled  them,  f?***."',''"!?**?""^^-.!*'*  ^™"'*'  "[.^oarse  hair 

with  no  definite  object  but  to  while  away  the  in-  ?"*  «"*'*  ^'f  head  like  a  tiara,  while  over  his 

termediate  time.     Here,  the  young  Rahtore  ^!°^^  shoulder  depend,  irom  a  slight  bamboo, 

ebief.  his  turban  of  checked  cloth,  new,  and  « '•ajngely-formed  vessels,  covered  with  scarlet 

astefuUy  arranged,  and  his  smooth  moustache  f''"h  m^  adorned  with  many  bells :  the  credu- 

piOTing  his  desire  to  attract  some  admiring  ous  believe  the  vases  to  contain  real  water  of 

^aai  from  the  fair  Rajpoot  maidens  who  *«  ""«'*5  ^?"«?*' ?".4  therefore,  as  he  moves 

migfat  grace  the  ftte,  leaned  upon  his  shield,  "??.«'  '•'?""1«  ^°^  ?*  "?■""  *°'*  """hutes 

while,  to  a  wondering  group  of  quiet  citizens,  ol  the  ^ods,  the  crowd  make  way,  and  gaze 

be  deMribed  the  wild  sports  of  thi  Ahairea,  o7  ?"*  •»•"»'«'>  "'^e  and  wonder  on  the  towerwg 

great  spring  hunt,  in  which  he,  with  all  the  form  of  the  sturdy  samL     But  a  moment  more, 

warrior^  of  the  court,  had  been  engaged  but  the  *"<*  *«  "''"  ""'""?  hf '<»*  ***?  Ji""?**"'  ^J^T: 

day  before ;  and  as  he  telU  them  of  tie  hunter's  ?yf."  t«nied  toward^  the  city  of  Mandana,  for  it 

k^M,  of  the  deep  ravines,  the  tangled  forests,  j"  **  "»*^'  declared  auspicious  by  the  astro- 


led  his  foaming  steed  on  the  path  ».  u.»  o<.TCK>>  „.       u     j  -j       i   »     u    .  •  . -.u      •    .u 

boar;  a*  he  describes  the  accidenU  of  the  day,  l^h  "  hundred  rockets  shoot  mto  the  air.  the 

Ae  many  riders  thrown  headlong  from  thel^  ^"^''  ^P"".?  *?  *e«r  feet,  the  padke.ee  players 

addles,  the  onward  crashing  of  ^e  wounded  jehnquish  tlieir  undecided  game,  the  Rahtore 

l»rt,Veedles8  of  reedy  bank  or  rushing  torrent,  fof^eis  his  tale,  and  all  hurry  forward  to  com- 

ud  theo  how,  as  leader  of  the  desperate  chase,  "'JJ?*  "i?""  "P"'^'  a  .      a  a  a 

the  prince  pressed  ever  on,  althoSgh  beneatl^  .  The  prince,  who  now  advanced,  surrounded 

Urn  two  horses  had  been  goaded  unto  death  by  ^^  "med  followers,  was  the  idol  of  the  Rajpoot 

the  i»sk*  of  the  bristly  foe,-a  murmur  of  ap-  P^^Plf      •"*"  ■»  stature,  darker  m  complex- 


■Inue  and  wonder  ran  roind  the  circle  of  his  "*"»  *?°  '■!  Ti^'v"  hi"  ™ce,  Jesswunt  Singh 


Rajah  Jesswont  Singh !"  •  j      •    n  •      .             j        •    ii  j  •    .•. 

datriages,   drawn   by  milk-white   bullocks,  "r^*L"L?;!:5?"*l""^/"'*  "!l"I?i'*'^  ^V*"  ""* 

haTing  bSdy-doths  of  crimson  silk,  richly  enT-  "^  **  matehlock  and  sword,  the  god  Kumara 

btoid^,  reaching  almost  to  the  grouna,  and  T"  «°PP?''*«*  ^  hold  him  in  especial  favor,  and 

Ihelargc  horns  of  Ae  animals,  doubfed  in  length  «» J^dge  from  the  opmion  of  the  lovely  daugh- 

by  direr  tip.,  on  each  of  which  jingled  a  merry  ^^  °\  *""  '*«<>'  •°^*  'f*\*«  '*'"'/  *°  •'"°'°« 

1^  dowly  approached,  bearing  parUes  of  W(J-  •""  '?'''*"  p*%'^'  T"  ^l' ■  ?"*  "»«"<','"'»'» 

M  and  ctiilien,  whoM  massive  ornaments  of  ?^  ^  perfect,  whether  Christian,  infidel,  or 

gold  and  jewel?  with  their  bright  and  rich  ^^^^^>  '°  ^'^  *'?  ^T"  P?"'?'  '?  *""  ""•"•^ 

S^  .oKdl  beautifully-formed  h^ds,  and  eyes  ^d  a  LSJh75rirroSbe~^^ 

•To  those  smoDg  the  resden  of  the  Jlsiatu  PMsionslittleaccustomed  to  control;  the  last  by 

Jmnml  who  may  &  well  scquainted  with  the  "."  ""«*"*  checked,  but  rather  excited,  by  ambi- 

ksriic  histories  of  Rajpootans,  the  original  sketch  ^on  and  success,  were  running  somewhat  wild- 

chossD  lor  the  followinc  tale  may  not  be  unknown;  ly '"to  the  excess  of  tyranny,  rendered  worse, 

Wt,  in  its  filling  np,  1  hare  studied,  and  I  trust  perhaps,  by  his  belief  in  the  superstitions  of  his 

wiui  some  saceess,  tmthflilly  to  delineate  the  char-  country,  and  by  the  flattering  predictions  of  the 

•asr  sod  manners  of  the  Rajpoot  people ;  tribes  priests  and  poets,  who  were  said  to  mix  too  in- 

imoiig  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  to  be  timately  in  lus  councils. 

fcod  in  Indian— M.  P.,  Sept.  1843.  As  tne  corf^e  of  the  lajah  now  gained.  th& 
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centre  of  ihe  plain,  and  the  prince  reined  up  his 
fiery  steed,  ot  the  true  Lakni  breed,  beside  the 
five-colored  banner,  which  is  the  emblem  of 
Rajpoot  royalty,  the  Jaities,  or  wrestlers,  first 
appeared,  and  amused  the  crowd  with  their  dis- 
plays of  adroitness  and  of  strength,  until  Jess- 
wunt  Singh,  casting  his  scarf  towards  the  win- 
ner of  the  akara  (arena),  the  athlets,  with 
many  low  salaams,  retired  among  the  crowd. 

And  now,  at  a  signal  from  the  prince,  a  group 
of  retainers  approached^  bearing  the  weapons 
necessary  for  the  sport  peculiar  to  the  day.  A 
shield  ofrhinoceros  hide  was  first  presented,  ex- 
quisitely transparent,  bossed,  and  beautifully 
enamelled  with  the  fine  gold  and  silver  work  of 
Cutch.  Then  came  the  bow  of  bufialo-hom, 
with  the  reed  arrows  curiously  barbed  with 
many  a  quaint  device ;  but  the  Lahoie  match- 
lock and  the  Damascus  blade  were  alike  reject- 
ed, and  in  lieu  of  these,  the  prince,  slinging  the 
bow  and  arrows  across  his  richly  embroidered 
robe,  selected  numerous  discs  of  shining  metal, 
and  smilingly  directing  his  followers  to  do  the 
same,  crossed  the  arena  with  some  dozen  horse- 
men, when,  wheeling  his  horse  gracefully,  he 
awaited  the  signal  for  the  mimic  contest  At 
this  moment,  a  bard,  crowned  with  a  jasmine 
wreath,  springs  between  the  combatants,  and 
lightly  touching  the  strings  of  his  sitarr,  first 
singing  a  couplet  in  praise  of  the  dexterous  skill 
and  valor  of  his  prince,  and  of  "the  liberal  hand 
which,  although  it  empties  the  royal  cofiers,  fills 
them  again  with  the  prayers  of  mankind,"  he 
wittily  reminds  the  crowd,  that  from  the  mirth 
of  "  Holica "  even  kings  are  not  exempt ;  Jess- 
wunt  Singh,  accepting  the  challenge,  casts  his 
glove,  well  filled  with  coins,  towards  the  min- 
strel, and,  attended  by  his  party,  gallops  furi- 
ously forward.  In  mid  course,  he  is  arrested  by 
the  opposing  group,  and  then  ensues  a  brilliant 
scene.  Each  dexterous  and  graceful  rider 
wheels  and  caprioles  his  high-bred  steed 
around  the  course,  pursuing  his  antagonist  of 
the  hour, Jesting  pleasantly,  as  each  in  turn  ap- 
pears to  fly ;  but,  as  they  meet  again,  the  metal 
discs  are  lightly  thrown,  and  from  between  the 
l^tes  of  each  showers  of  red  powder  rapidly 
escape,  half-blinding  the  combatants,  and  pro- 
ducing shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  crowd,  who 
themselves  are  not  idle,  but,  mixing  in  the  sport, 
deluge  each  other  with  colored  water,  or  half- 
sufibcate  all  around  with  handfuls  of  the  oMV, 
carried  in  their  wallets.  The  prince  at  length 
wearies  of  the  sport,  and  holds  his  shield  above 
his  head ;  at  the  signal,  the  chiefs  rein  in  their 
horses,  the  crowd  draw  back,  and  from  tall 
poles,  crowned  with  seemingly  harmless  bou- 
quets of  fresh  flowers,  fireworks  of  the  most 
brilliant  varieties  sudaenlv  burst  forth,  some 
darting  high  into  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  others 
running,  serpent-like,  upon  the  ground,  to  the 
mingled  amusement  and  terror  of  the  crowd. 

But  soon,  a  pair  of  powerful  bullocks,  richly 
caparisoned,  and  mad  with  fright,  are  seen 
dashing  across  the  plain,  and  in  the  carriage 
that  they  violently  wnirl  sdong,  a  woman's  form 
appears,  with  arms  outstretched  towards  the 
crowd.  All  eyes  are  turned  upon  her;  while 
the  furious  animals,  with  glaring  eyes  and  ex- 
panded nostrils,  heads  bent  to  the  ground,  and 
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heedless  of  all  that  opposes  them,  speed  ^ 
"  Alas !  alas  !"*  shrieks  a  natch  girl  among  ^ 
throng,  *•  they  make  for  the  river,  and  the  bc»i^  :. 
tiful  Vassanti  will  be  lost !"— "  Ha  I"  exclaiu*"^ 
the  prince,  "the  daughter  of  the  sage  Ha-^i^* 
peril  such  as  this !"  and  snatching  a  speskr  fi^ 
an  attendant,  he  spurs  to  intercept  tnei^  V^ 
In  breathless  agony,  the  afifrighted  people   ^^ 
one  Question  in  the  mind  of  each :  "  Wil  1  ^■^JJ' 
dana's  prince  fall  before  the  maddened  ^^^uf 
whose  neadlong  course  he  now  essays  to  d^^^j* 
Silence  deep  cind  hushed  afibrds  them  no  i"*^^ 
but  suddenly,  as  with  headlong  course  thi^  ^^ 
mats  rush  on,  the  prince  reins  back  his  cha/'j^^ 
Is  it  his  intent  to  dy  ?    The  thought  is  trea^^ 
so  well  is  proved  the  bravery  of  Jcsswunt  Svuf^J^ 


And  now,  with  tearing  gallop,  amid  a  clow^^f 

hjth^ 
near  the  prince,  who  rises  in  his  saddle,  bala^^ 


w  —  ^      ^ ^1      — 

sand,  the  maddened  animals  approach: 


cing  his  spear  aloil.  A  loud  cry  bursts  from 


crowd — the  beasts  muzi  overthrow  the  rajah  ^^ 
but  no,  his  spear  passes  through  the  heart  Q^ 
one,  and  as  it  falls  writhing  on  ^'^  ground,  Vai-^ 
santi,  springing  from  the  carriage,  lalJs  senselMi 
into  the  arms  of  Jess  wunt  Singh. 

In  the  palace  of  Mandana,  alone,  and  wrajpe^ 
in  contemplation,  reclined  the  warrior  rajah; 
and  well  might  one,  wearied  with  the  fatiguil^ 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  last  few  days,  ha?tt 
selected  thjs  as  the  fitting  spot  for  refreshment  . 
and  repose.     From  the  open  window  appeared  = 
a  lovely  country,  rich  in  dark  woods,  and  orlght 
with  flowing  waters.    The  palace  itself  wbb  of  . 
pure  white  marble,  beautifully  sculptured;  re- 
servoirs and  fountains,  of  fanciful  designs,  inlaid  - 
with  shell    mosaics,    refreshed   the   eye  with  ^^ 
bright  jelB  or  lake-like  stillness,  while  richlt-  • 
stained  glass,  picturing  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  . 
Rajpoot  princes  of  Mandana,  tinted  the  rays  of  I 
light  that  fell  upon  a  terrace  surrounded  with  - 
parterres  of  flowers,  rare  for  their  beauty  and  ■. 
their  perfume,  and  contrasting  well  with  the  , 
shade  of  the  plumed  palm^  the  widely-spreading  ^ 
tamarind,  and  the  beautiful  acacia.     Beyon^  . 
shone  the  bright  stream  of  the  Nerbudda,  with  \ 
its  indented  and  grassy  margin,  now  onlytra-  . 
versed  by  the  pilgrim,  or  the  piiest  wending  bis  ^ 
way  to  the  gorgeously- sculptured    temple  of  " 
Krishna,  the  pinnacle  of  which  just  peeped  .' 
above  the  sacred  trees,  whose  lower  brancnet 
dipped  into  the  fair  stream  that  gave  them 
growth. 

Yet,  calculated  as  this  stream  was  to  attraet  . 

the  eye  of  Mandana's  prince,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ' 

saw  it.  for,  although  gazing  on  the  plain,  it  was  ^ 

Suite  evident  that  his  fancy  was  dead  to  all  but  ^ 

le  memories  of  the  past,  and  tliat  the  plain,  « 

still  and  vacant  as  it  really  was,  appeared  to  , 
him  yet  thronged  with  hunareds  of  nis  people, 

gazing  wildly  on  the  hapless  girL  whose  threat-  ,. 
ening  doom  his  hand  had   turned   aside,  and 
as  his  strongly  expressive  countenance    thai 

shadowed  forth  the  images  of  the  mind,  change*  ^ 

ful  emotions  chased  each  other  on  his  brow,  as  ^ 

if  his  judgment  were  called  upon  to  be  the  nm-  ^ 

pire,  where  his  fancy  and  his  reason  disagreed ;  ^ 

out  fancy,  as  she  is  apt  to  do,  proved  the  better  ^ 

argueri  and  Jeaawnnt  Singhy  with  a  smile  |4ay^  . 


ignpoo  his  lips,  and  his  fine  person  drawn  to 
li  utmost  height,  rose  and  approached  the  win- 
bw,bre&thiDg,  as  he  did  so,  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"And  why  not?  am  I  not  all  ^reat,  all  pow- 
irfbl?  and  shall  not  I  command  all  things  to  my 
fill?  Tnie,  as  the  ruler  of  a  rich  territory,  and 
eared  by  every  weaker  power,  the  princes  of 
■dia  seek  earnestly  the  alliance  of  Jesswmit 
iBgh;  yet  is  (be  priest  of  Eklinga's  fane  second 
niy  to  hit  master,  while  his  lovely  daughter 
nU  ii  named  the  '  Flower  of  Rajasthan ;'  and 
lore  than  this^did  not  Harita  himself  declare, 
B  the  ipirit  of  wise  aueury,  that  the  renown  of 
mwnnt  Sioffh,  expanding  like  the  lotus,  should 
fvead  over  aU,  and  that  5ie  star  of  his  destiny 
looid  ghine  unquenched  until  he,  hurihened 
ith  life,  should  desire  to  hasten  its  obscurity  ? 
nd  what  means  this,  but  that,  in  heaven's 
ight  page  it  is  decreed,  that  a  career  brilh'ant 
a  glorious  shall  be  mine  until,  in  the  natural 
ate  of  strength  and  decay  of  years,  I  shall 
ire  to  seek  younger  and  fresher  joys  in  a  new 
itencel  and  wim  such  a  destiny,  shall  Jess- 
it  Singh  act  like  men  unfavored  by  the  gods, 
ler  than  as  controlling  all  things  to  his  will  ? 
U  command  hither  Eklinga's  priest,  and  ad- 
him  of  my  decision." 

ediously  passed  the  time  until  the  sage 
ica  bent  before  his  prince ;  but  when  he  did 
IB  aspect  waa  one  well  calculated  to  excite 
set.  His  flowing  robe  of  snow-like  muslin, 
)lded  turban  of  the  same  fine  texture,  the 
let  of  gold  beads  around  his  neck,  bespoke 
of  a  rank  possessing  influence,  both  as  a 
3  and  a  priest^  while  the  grave,  yet  mild, 
ession  of  his  fair  and  handsome  countenance, 
transparent  delicacy  of  his  well-formed 
i,  and  the  intense  fiTe  that,  despite  his  age, 
e  from  his  large  dark  eye,  proved  him  to 
MS  those  advantages  of  caste  which,  com- 
1  with  unusual  learning,  gave  to  the  sage 
ta  power  of  no  common  order,  even  over 
tery  spirit  of  the  prince^  whose  mandate  he 
now  oDeyed. 

Ay  son,"  began  the  priest,  "  I  come  to  give 
counsel,  if  such  you  seek — consolation  you 
ot  need,  for  your  brave  heart  and  ready 
^  your  youth,  the  love  of  your  people  and 

soldiery,  with  the  approving  care  of  the 

of  Ind,  leave  no  avenue  for  care."  "  Be- 
the  mirthful  festival  of  the  great  Phag,  my 
d,"  replied  the  prince,  "had  you  spoken 
,  it  had  been  well,  and  contented  with  such 
teous  words,  I  carelessly,  perhaps,  might 
i  acknowledged  they  were  true ;  but  now, 
ed,  I  seek  for  aid,  not  counsel;  and  I  entreat 
give  it  me." 

I  the  rajah  spoke,  the  changing  countenance 
larita  bespoke  doubt  and  hesitation;  he 
his  eyes  anxiously  on  the  prince,  and  said, 
f  lord,  I  see  not  how  Eklinga's  priest  can 
lie  purposes  of  Jesswunt  Singh ;  yet  deign 
inljghten  and  command  him,  for  well  you 
IV,  my  son,''  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  "  all 

he  hath  is  thine."  "Ah.^'  replied  the 
ce,  '^  'tis  well,  Harita ;  and  now  hear  me : 
Ked  to  war  and  sport,  carelessly,  as  thou 
vest^  have  I  met  proposals  of  alliance  made 
the  neighboring  princes,  some  evenreiect- 
at  the  chance  of  war,  loving  not  to  fill  my 
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harem  with  wives  struggling  for  supremacy, 
and  involving  me  in  their  domestic  broils  ; 
when  returning  from  my  sports,  the  mimic  form 
of  war,  I  would  rather  care  to  hear  the  voices  of 
my  bards,  singinf^  to  their  well-tuned  instru- 
ments tales  of  Rajpoot  bravery,  than  the  many 
words  of  angry  women  ;  but  now,  Harita,  Man- 
da  na's  prince  bends  beneath  the  flowery  bands 
of  the  blooming  Camdeo.  and  announces  to  his 
counsellor  and  friend,  that  he  seeks  a  bride.?' 
"  My  son,  thou  doest  well,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
"  Among  the  daughters  of  our  land,  some,  in- 
deed, there  are,  fond  of  rule,  loud  of  tongue,  apt 
in  intrigue,  bringing  feud  and  discord  in  their 
train;  but  choose  worthily,  my  son,  and  the 
gods  are  pleased.  Let  th^  bride  have  a  gentle 
nature,  and  above  all  thmgs  a  soft  name ;  let 
her  have  an  eye  like  a  sunbeam,  and  a  lip  pure 
as  the  forest  stream,  and  she  shall  be  like  music 
your  harem,  and  like  a  change  of  modes 


in 


played  upon  soft  instruments."  "You  speak 
well,"  replied  the  prince,  smilingly,  "and  hit 
my  humor  pleasantly  enough,  and  yet  your 
words  are  rather  those  of  a  poet  than  a  priest, 
methinks."  "  My  son,"  gravely  replied  Harita, 
"  I  speak  even  as  I  am,  a  teacher  of  the  laws  of 
Menu.  Has  he  not  said,  where  woman  is  not 
honored,  in  that  house  shall  all  therein  perish  ? 
And  is  it  not  said,  '  Though  thy  wife  hath  a 
hundred  faults,  yet  strike  her  not  even  with  a 
blossom  V  Jest  not^  my  son,  but  tell  me,  whom 
doth  Mandana's  prince  honor  with  his  choice." 
The  rajah  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
Harita's  form,  looked  smilingly  in  his  face: 
"Can  you  not  guess,  my  friend;  can  you  not 
even  conjecture,  that  which  your  art  should 
teach  you?  does  thy  knowledge  of  the  future 
tell  thee  not,  that  she  with  the  sweet  name,  the 
bright  eye,  and  the  pure  lip,  is  ^y  own  fair 
daughter,  and  that  none  else  shall  be  Mandana's 
queen? — Nay,  Harita,  look  not  doubtingly  upon 
me ;  seek  not  to  put  aside  my  will,  for  already 
have  I  considered  all  the  arguments  that  you 
would  use ;  but  I  tell  thee  'tis  in  vain  to  combat 
my  affection,  and  as  thy  friend  and  prince,  I  enr 
treat  thee  let  thy  daughter  be  my  wife." 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  the  lately  calm 
countenance  of  Harita,  and  for  a  moment  his 
eye  sought  the  ground  in  deep  and  earnest 
thought;  but,  as  if  decided  on  a  subject  requiring 
energy  and  firmness,  he  raised  it  quickly  again 
to  the  beaming  countenance  of  the  rajah,  and 
distinctly  answered :  "  My  lord,  it  may  not  be — 
seek  some  alliance  more  worthy  thy  crowing 
power  than  that  of  the  daughter  of  Eklinga's 

Eriest,  for  into  thy  harem  can  she  never  enter. 
f  y  lord,  you  say  well ;  by  the  stars  have  1  read 
that  thou  shouldst  love  my  child,  but  the  same 
oracles  forbid  your  union ;  be  warned,  and  seek 
it  not,  for  there  is  a  mystery  about  ^e  search  I 
cannot  dare  to  fathom."  "Mock  me  not,  old 
man !"  exclaimed  the  angry  and  excited  prince ; 
"  mock  me  not  I  ask  thy  daughter,  and  darest 
thou,  with  pretended  auguries,  cross  the  purpose 
of  thy  prince,  or  deny  to  the  powerful  Rajah  of 
Mandana  aught  it  may  suit  him  to  demand  ?" 
"  My  lord  the  prince,"  replied  the  sage,  with  ac- 
cents calm  and  soft,  as  if^  rather  grieved,  than  in 
any  way  alarmed,  at  the  menace  of  the  rajah, 
^migh^aslieiaiiiaU  that  is  great  or  worthy, 
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yet  in  this  small  thing  he  is  powerless.  My 
daughter,  Jesswunt  Singh,  is  tne  betrothed  of 
one  who  has  loved  her  from  her  childish  years ; 
one  to  whom  she  also  is  devoted  with  the  strong 
love  of  woman.  That  you  have  saved  her  life, 
m^r  lord,  is  matter  of  deep  gratitude  to  her, 
chiefly  for  this  love  she  bears,  lor  otherwise,  my 
daughter  has  no  weak  heart,  nor  has  she  been 
taught  to  tremble  at  the  fear  of  death ;  but  to- 
morrow, being  the  Feast  of  Flowers,  is  appoint- 
ed for  the  nuptials." 

Q,uickly  did  the  rajah  turn  from  the  calm  and 
stately  speaker,  and,  with  dark  brow  and  flashing 
eye,  seek  the  open  window,  leaning  against 
which,  he  communed  with  himself,  and  in  a  brief 
space,  wrought  for  the  future  masses  of  dark 
evil,  although  yet  indistinctly  seen,  and  then  he 
once  more  sought  the  priest,  but  it  was  with  a 
placid  mien  and  unknit  front,  inquiring,  in  accents 
strangely  in  discordance  with  his  Tate  excited 
tone :  "  Pardon  me,  my  friend ;  you  too  may 
have  also  felt  how  keen  is  the  pang  of  sudden 
disappointment;  but  tell  me,  who  is  he  that 
claims  the  fair  Vassanti  V*  The  tranquil  air  of 
the  rajah  surprised  Harita ;  but,  concluding  that 
the  fancy  for  nis  daughter  had  passed  away  be- 
fore the  conviction  ot  its  utter  nopelessness,  he 
replied  at  once,  candidly,  and  as  it  relieved  from 
a  position  of  much  pain  and  difficulty,  "The 
Rajah  Kurna  Singh,  mv  lord,  a  chief\ain  of  her 
mother's  tribe."  "  Ha  r  exclaimed  the  prince, 
"  I  would  none  better :  retire,  Harita ;  our  con- 
ference is  ended." 

The  priest  withdrew ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  violence  of  Jesswunt  Singh  burst  forth. 
"  Strange,  that  it  should  be  none  but  he,  my 
hated  rival  in  the  field,  the  chase,  that  should 
outstrip  me  here.  Ever  have  I  been  warned  that 
his  star  and  mine  are  mysteriously  united,  and 
that  strangely  mingled  are  the  fates  of  both. 
Pshaw !  we  are  now,  perhaps,  equally  great, 
and  young,  and  well-beloved ;  but  what  is  that  ? 
cannot  my  armies  cast  his  forts  into  the  dust, 
and  my  warriors  lead  captive  all  he  can  bring 
against  them  ?  It  is  enough  that  Kurna  Singh 
has  crossed  my  path,  his  life  now  lies  in  my 
dagger's  sheath,  and  I  will  teach  both  him  and 
this  most  arrogant  priest  what  it  is  to  defy  the 
power  of  Jesswunt  Singh. 

There  are  some  natures,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as  combine  the  power  of  strong 
physical  excitement  with  deficiency  of  self-con- 
trol, and  a  haughty  spirit  defying  circumstance, 
that  are  more  acted  upon  by  opposition  than  suc- 
cess, and  such  was  that  of  the  Kajah  of  Manda- 
na.  Previous  to  the  spring-tide  i^te,  the  astonish- 
ing beauty,  the  high  Rajpoot  spirit,  and  the  un- 
common accomplishment  of  the  only  daughter 
of  Eklinga's  priest,  were  topics  which,  oflen  dis- 
cussed by  the  women  of  his  family,  fell  yet  in- 
differently on  his  ear,  for  Jesswunt  Singh  respect- 
ed Harita  far  too  hiffhly  to  think  lightly  of  his 
child,  and  marriage  me  rajsd)  looked  on  only  as 
a  piece  of  political  expediency,  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  might  be.  When,  however,  with  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  a  Rajpoot  warrior,  he  darted 
forward  to  save  Vassanti,  and  received  the 
fainting  maiden  in  his  arms,  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously heard  rushed  upon  his  memory,  ana  as 
he  gazed  on  her  faifi  high  brow  and  graceful 
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form,  Jesswunt  Singh  felt,  for  the  first  time,  tlwt 
he  had  seen  the  woman  formed  U>  teach  him  tht 
strength  of  human  love ;  but  a  love  calm  and 
gentle  as  the  summer  lake,  for  as  yet  was  no 
cloud  upon  its  surface.  But,  when  he  leant 
that  she  whom  alone  he  had  ever  sought  to  shan 
his  power,  the  flower  of  her  land,  was  about  It 
become  the  bride  of  a  detested  rival, — at  onas 
that  love  became  Uke  the  dark  and  tuifii 
mountain  stream,  casting  before  it  all  tnit 
would  oppose  its  way, — and  by  his  sword  ani 
shield,  the  most  sacred  oath  of  a  Rajpoot 
warrior,  did  Jesswunt  Singh  swear  to  destrof 
the  prince  whose  happiness  opposed  his  owii| 
and  to  bear  away  his  bride  in  triumph. 


It  was  a  lovely  spot,  that  which  we  now  dth 
scribe  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Kishensurh,  and 
perhaps  the  rich  sunset,  which  gilds  aU  Easteit 
scenes  with  a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  maf 
have  rendered  even  this  more  charming  in  cail> 
ing  fine  orange  tints  upon  the  towering  hiUf 
that  closed  it  in,  coverecl  to  their  summits  witk 
the  bright  coriander,  and  other  flowering  shmbi 
that  are  the  especial  favorites  of  the  gods  of  Iiid| 
and  gleaming  also  through  the  groves  of  maogo 
and  bamboo  that  surrounded  the  Golab  Sagm; 
or  rose*water  lake,  whose  still  waters  refleclM 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fanes  to  be  found  k 
the  whole  of  Rajpootana,  being  erected  in  honor 
of  Isani,  the  goddess  of  abundance.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  the  slowing  sky  was 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  marble  piazzas  of  tho 
temple  were  surrounded  by  a  group  so  pictii> 
resque  in  attire,  and  graceful  in  their  bearing^ 
that,  but  for  the  darkness  of  complexion  among 
those  who  formed  it,  and  the  character  of  the 
fane  near  which  they  stood,  it  might  have  been 
rather  taken  for  a  bond  of  actors  in  the  school  of 
Eschylus,  than  for  what  it  really  was,  apartyoT 
the  dharuns,  or  poets  of  Rajpootana.  The  men 
were  clad  in  flowing  robes,  white  as  snow,  and 
of  the  finest  texture,  with  turbans  of  the  same 
around  their  noble-looking  brows,  from  which 
depended  garlands  of  mogree-blossoms.  Around 
the  neck  of  each  were  massive  necklaces  of  gold, 
a  jewel  dropping  from  the  centre  of  the  chaiBi 
and  the  gestures  of  all  were  full  of  the  dignitj 
which  attached  to  their  peculiar  calling.  Thera 
were  women,  too,  among  the  group,  attired  in 
garments  of  dark  color,  with  rich  gems  and  sold 
twined  in  the  fflossy  braids  of  their  abundant 
tresses,  and  goTden  bells  encircling,  as  a  zone^ 
the  slender  waist  of  each.  Around  the  grovo^ 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  Charuns  stood, 
colored  lamps,  with  bright  garlands  suspended 
from  the  trees,  announced  some  reason  for  re- 
joicing, while,  if  more  proof  was  wanting^  it 
might  be  found  in  the  bright  eyes  and  smuiog 
lips  of  those  who  watched  the  portal  of  the  tem- 
ple. Forth  she  came,  the  beautiful  Vassanti, 
and  by  her  side  the  Rajah  Kurna  Singh,  bodi 
radiant  in  youth  and  happiness,  and  as  ther 
moved  on,  Lai  Bae,  the  ruoy-cheeked,  stepped 
forth  from  the  group  of  fair  Charunis,  and 
placed  upon  Vassanti's  brow  a  blooming  wreath) 
while  the  nou/tie,  or  leader,  of  the  Charun  band, 
repeated,  with  slow  and  melodious  voice,  verses 
in  honor  of  her  own  akili  in  poetic  art,  and 
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the  Charanis,  linking  together  scarfs  of  blue 
and  silver,  elevated  them  as  a  canopy  over  Vas- 
lanti  and  tlie  chief  of  Kishengurh.  Kurna, 
■ailinsT  on  the  group,  well  pleased  with  this 
komage  to  the  talents  and  beauty  of  his  charm- 
ing bride,  cast  towards  the  naiquc  a  silken  fillet 
io  proof  of  his  royal  favor ;  but  as  the  Charun 
flooped'  to  raise  it,  a  strange,  distorted  figure 
dupped  from  behind  the  temple,  his  body 
neared  with  ashes,  a  necklace  of  lotus-seeds 
•round  his  neck,  and  with  huge  ears  weighed 
down  with  circular  pieces  of  metal,  placed  in 
the  incisions  made  for  their  reception.  Yet, 
hideous  as  the  split-cared  ascetic  might  seem  to 
those  who  had  not  reverence  for  his  order,  his 
appearance  produced  no   terror  amongst  the 

Soup  where  he  now  stood,  but,  on  (he  contrary, 
e  Uueen  Vassanti  hastily  approached  him, 
kindly  inquiring,  *'What  now,  Bal-Nathjee, 
eome  you  from  Mandana  ?*'  ^'  Daughter  of  the 
wise  Uarita,"  replied  the  jogee,  "  even  so,  and  I 
bave  travelled  far  and  fast  through  deep  jungles 
and  over  desert  plains  to  warn  thee  of  the  com- 
ing danger.  The  Rajah  Jesswunt  Singh  has 
marched  hi^  army  on  the  Ibrt  of  Nagore,  and 
ere  to-roorrow's  eve  it  will  fall  before  him ;  then 
will  he  hasten  to  Govindghur,  and,  al\er  subdu- 
ing the  handful  of  surprised  warriors  who  now 
bold  it,  will  be  come  hither,  lady,  for  he  has  sworn 
Io  destroy  thy  noble  husband,  and  win  thee  as 
his  bride.» 

Kama  Singh  started,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
bis  sword ;  but  Vassanti,  casting  herself  into  his 
arms,  exclaimed,  '*  Be  not  disturbed,  my  lord, 
our  retainers  are  few,  for  we  looked  for  peace, 
MM  war ;  but  their  faithful  hearts  will  vet  serve 
to  throw  a  rampart  around  their  lord,  that  even 
Jesswunt  Singh  will  not  dare  to  force." 

In  the  harem  of  the  polaco  of  Kishengurh, 
DOW  silent  in  its  mirth,  stood  Kurna  Singh,  his 
arm  tenderly  cast  around  his  lovclv  bride,  his 
sword  and  shield  lying  on  the  grouncf  beside  him, 
and,  a  few  paces  behind,  seated  on  a  deer-skin, 
waaBal-Nathiee.  the  ascetic. 

^  Dearest !''  wnispered  Kurna  Singh,  *'  is  it 
not  hard  to  leave  thee  thus,  so  lately  mine  ? 
Coold  nothing  satisfy  the  cruel  Jesswunt,  but  he 
■nut  cast  his  eyes  on  thee,  my  betrothed  wife, 
my  sweet  Vassanti?  Oh !  ten  times  had  it  been 
better  for  thee  to  have  perished  beneath  the 
boots  of  the  infuriated  animals  from  which  he 
saved  thee,  than  to  be  the  prey  of  this  more 
savage  chief." 

Vassanti  gazed  upon  her  lord,  and  a  tear  of 
mingled  love  and  pride  hung  on  the  fringe  of 
her  dark  eye.  "Kurna !  what  words  are  these? 
why  this  &spair?  believe  ^ou  not  that  Vassan- 
iPa  undying  faith  to  thee  is  stronger  than  ten 
thooaand  conquerors  ?  But  speak,  Bal-Nathjee ; 
what  says  my  father?  nay,  tell  me  his  very 
words."  "  Thus  saitli  ray  master,"  replied  the 
ascetic,  slowly  rising  from  the  deer-skin:  *'  Vic- 
tory and  fame  to  Kurna  Singh ;  for  to  die  well 
is  to  live  for  ever — let  the  chief  of  Kishengurh 
haaten  to  meet  the  Rajah  of  Mandana,  and  let 
tte  Queen  Vassanti,  closing  the  gates,  await 
aa  a  Raj]poot  woman  the  result" — the  iogee 
ptoaedy  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
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"Said  he  no  more  than  this?"  eagerly  in- 
quired Vassanti ;  "  said  he  nothing  of  tho  fu- 
ture?" ''Lady,  why  urge  me  thus?  Harita 
said,  '  Be  comforted,  for  he  who  dies  in  battle 
will  light  his  enemy  through  the  shades  of  death 
to  the  mansions  of  Yama !'  "  *^  Ha  1"  exclaimed 
Vassanti,  '*  I  leel,  I  feel,  that  this  is  no  common 
parting;  but  go,  beloved  Kurna;  haste  thee  to 
arm.  All  is  unstable ;  there  is  no  aid  but  in  thy 
soul  of  manliness,  and  in  thy  sword ;  yet  bow 
not  thy  head,  and  the  purity  of  thy  race  will 
shine  resplendent  yet ;  for  if  thou  fallest,  remem- 
ber! thy  wife  survives  thee  not" 

Vassanti  cast  herself  upon  her  husband's 
breast,  arid  Bal-Nathjee,  trained  as  he  was 
to  indifference  to  all  human  passion,  looked 
upon  the  grief  of  that  young  pair,  so  brave 
and  so  devoted,  and  thus  gazing,  nature  con- 
quered :  he,  the  ascetic,  turned  aside  his  face 
and  wept. 

But  tlie  Rajpoot  chief  quickly  tore  himself 
from  the  clingmg  arms  of  his  heroic  wife,  and 
the  jogee  prepared  to  follow  liim  from  the  harem ; 
but,  as  he  did  so,  Vassanti,  springing  to  his  side, 
snatched  a  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  in  a  voice 
hfilf  stifled  by  emotion,  whispered:  "Bal-Nath- 
jee, thou  art  my  own,  my  father's  friend — if  the 
lord  of  my  life  fall  under  this  destroyer's  sword, 
fail  me  not,  but  send  again  this  trinket  as  the 
sign,  and — if  but  a  hair  of  my  dear  father's 
beard  is  touched,  if  Jesswunt  Singh  dares  to 
insult  his  reverend  teacher,  then  wrentli  the 
bauble  with  mogree  blossoms,  such  as  you  use 
in  sacrifice,  for  it  will  be  a  type  of  one  well 
plcaeing  to  the  gods."  Before  the  fire  of  her 
now  flashing  eves  the  jogee  lowly  bent,  and  fold- 
ing the  bracelet  in  his  girdle,  turned  and  lefl 
the  harem,  while  Vassanti,  with  heavy  tears 
rolling  over  her  fair  cheek,  stood  with  in- 
clined head  and  folded  arms,  gazing  on  the 
spot  from  which  the  chief  so  late  had  parted. 


Days  passed.  Beneath  the  walls  of  Kishen- 
gurh was  now  assembled  a  mighty  host,  whose 
tents  were  pitched  beside  the  rapid  stream  that 
washed  the  city  wall.  The  fort  was  strong, 
however,  and  the  men-at-arms  who  manned  its 
bastions,  aIthou£?h  mercenaries,  Sindees  and 
Cutchees,  archers  and  matchlock-men,  were 
well  content  to  die  in  its  defence.  Daily^ 
however,  tlieir  water  and  provisions  seriously 
decreased,  for  the  siege  was  unprepared  for, 
and  the  bravest  hearts  nre  helpless  in  the 
power  of  circumstance.  Siill  as  each  eve  waxed 
more  dull,  each  cheek  more  pallid,  the  bright 
jQ^lance  of  hopeful  encouragement  cast  on  her  de- 
i  en  dors  by  the  Rojpoot  queen  nerved  all  to  fresh 
endurance. 

The  noon  had  deepened  into  twilight,  the  twt-^ 
light  was  darkening  into  night,  and  the  stara,. 
with  their  mild  radiance,  were  striving,  as  it 
were,  wholly  to  eclipse  the  lingering  rays  of  sun- 
set, when  alone,  with  a  brow  of  thought,  and 
doubting  pangs  that  her  youn^  heart  should* 
ne'er  have  known,  sat  Vassanti  by  the  open 
window  of  the  harem,  her  dark  eye  falling,  in- 
deed, upon  the  army  of  her  foe  and  the  banner 
of  tlie  prince  sworn  to  tlie  destruction  of  her 
house,  out  her  thoughts  were  for  away,  and 
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rested  upon  Karna,  the  husband  of  her  early 
love.  Suddenly,  a  hipsing  sound,  as  of  some- 
thing rushing  rapidly  through  the  air,  struck 
upon  her  ear,  and  in.less  than  a  second  more,  an 
arrow  fell  by  her  side,  weighted  with  some  heavy 
eubstanee.  With  a  beating  hearty  Vassanti 
raised  it  from  the  ground,  and  with  dilated  eyes 
gazed  upon  her  bracelet,  not  alone,  alas ! 
wreathed  with  mogree  blossoms,  but  those  blos- 
soms stained  with  blood.  As  she  raised  the  fatal 
token,  a  scroll  dropped  therefrom,  and  on  it  were 
traced  these  words:  ^^Govindghur  is  desolate — 
in  its  defence  its  heroes  fell — of  the  house  of 
Kurna  none  remain !" 

Vassanti  read  ;  yet  not  a  tear  moistened  the 
eye  of  the  brave  Rajpootnee,  for  now  doubt 
was  at  an  end,  and  fate  had  done  its  worst 
Rising  from  her  seat,  she  sought  the  port- 
jcullis  of  the  fort,  and  seeing  there  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  addressed  him  thus:  ^'Umra, 
at  to-morrow's  dawn,  cast  open  the  gates  of 
Kishengurh  to  the  Rajah  Jesswunt  Singh, 
without  condition ;  our  people  are  exhausted, 
and  thy  prince  demands  tnat  you  obey  me." 


In  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  Kishengurh  re- 
clined the  victorious  Jesswunt,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  return  of  the  meb-senger  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  the  dueen  Vassanti,  bearing  the 
eoco-nut,  or  marriage  symbol,  and  with  many 

Protestations  of  a  love  overcoming  all  things, 
eseeching  her  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  reign 
over  his  heart  and  country.  The  rajah's  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  joy  and  triumph,  for  in 
ihis,  as  in  all  else^  did  he  trace  the  auspicious 
aspect  of  his  destmy,  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
had  been  foretold, and  these  gratulatory  thoughts 
occupied  him  until  the  messenger's  return,  who 
came  gladly,  and  as  one  only  of  a  brilliant 

froup,  laden  with  the  jewels  of  the  house  of 
[ume^  rich  brocades,  and  shawls  of  inestimable 
value.  Presenting  these,  the  messenger  thus 
addressed  the  impatient  yet  delighted  prince : 
"My  lord,  the  dueen  Vassanti  yields  to  thy 
wishes  and  greets  thee  well ;  ehe  bids  me  say, 
that  the  bravery  and  power  of  Mandana's 
prince,  meriting  all  homage,  have  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  queen,  as  a  Rajpoot  woman, 
ereat  even  as  the  ruin  they  have  brought  upon 
her  house ;  thus  she  accepts  thy  clemency,  and 
by  the  hands  of  these  her  servants  sends  this 
embroidered  robe,  this  turban  with  jewelled 
aigrette,  this  scarf  wrought  with  the  royal  arms, 
in  gems  of  rarest  value,  which  she  prays  thee 
now  to  put  on,  in  preparation  for  the  marriage- 
feast  The  queen,  however,  adds,  that,  devoted 
long  to  grief  and  war,  she  craves  a  few  hours  in 
^which  to  prepare  herself  and  damsels  for  the 
^auptials,  and  does  beseech  my  lord  to  ^rant  her 
this  request**  "Back!  back!"  exclaimed  the 
now  triumphant  rajah,  "and  tell  the  dueen 
Vassanti,  that  all  that  Jesswunt  Singh  has 
wrought,  being  only  for  her  love,  he  ever  is  her 
slave,  and  waits  her  pleasure  to  set  a  crown  of 
joy  upon  his  brow.  To  each  of  the  queen's 
servants  let  a  caparisoned  elephant  be  given, 
with  arms  and  a  dress  of  honor ;  proclaim,  that 
all  within  the  fort  are  free,  and  that  to-day  will 
a  feast  be  held  in  celebration  of  our  nuptials, 


and  now — send  hither  my  opium-bearer 
while  away  the  lingering  hours,  until  th 
commands  me  to  her  presence." 

The  umul  (opiate j  did  its  work,  ; 
prince,  lulled  also  by  the  sof\  music  of 
seemed  in  his  dreams  of  future  happinet 
get  the  burning  ambition,  the  cruel  wrc 
blood-stained  horrors  of  the  past,  or  to 
her  them,  if  at  all,  onlv  as  the  fbrtunat< 
that  insured  him  the  bright  promise  of 
fulfilled  hopes,  and  when  the  song  of  jc 
forth  from  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
he  awaited  no  other  summons,  but,  s[ 
from  the  pile  of  cushions  which  fori 
couch,  he  hurried  rapidly  forward  unti 
ed  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mi 
group. 

On  a  broad  terrace  of  pure  white 
covered  with  rich  carpets  of  the  finest 
looms,  and  reclining  on  a  cushion  of  pi 
velvet,  embroidered  in  seed  pearl,  a 
Vassanti,  surrounded  by  her  maidens ;  i 
robe  of  the  softest  texture,  and  starred  wi 
swept  around  her  graceful  form,  and 
raven  braids  of  her  luxuriant  hair  rei 
burmala^  or  marriage-wreath ;  but  thi 
bore  marks  Of  hasty  preparation,  for  h 
there  the  mogree  blossoms  had  a  withen 
and  a  color  less  pure  than  if  freshly  gt 
yet  it  mattered  little,  for  none  glance 
upon  the  garland  whose  eye  had  onc< 
upon  the  fair  face  that  beamed  forth  beai 
beneath  it,  and  Jesswunt  Singh,  as  he 
vanced  towards  her,  thought  how  infinite 
lovely  was  Harita's  daughter  than  he  1: 
before  imagined,  for  her  eye,  no  longer 
calm,  flashed  beneath  its  shading  fringe 
diamond  in  its  dark  mine,  and  her  sof 
no  longer  palely  transparent,  was  rich 
as  the  folded  leaves  of  a  young  rosebud 
ing  himself  then  by  Vassanti's  side,  tl 
sought  to  express  the  love  which  had 
him  to  deeds  for  which  he  craved  her 
by  right  of  the  expiation  that  he  made 
ing  her  his  throne,  with  the  will  to  bei 
life  her  vassal,  and  the  queen  apparently 
to  his  earnest  words,  yet  from  time  to  tii 
stealthy  care,  she  raised  her  downcast  e 
furtively  their  glances  seemed  to  wane 
in  search  of  somewhat.  At  length,  n 
restlessness  attracted  even  the  attentioi 
rajah,  who  paused,  gazing  attentively  u 
but  as  he  did  so,  a  slight  tremor  passed  < 
frame,  her  lip  grew  blanched,  and,  ha 
from  her  cushions,  she  gazed  with  dih 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  terrace  ;  th 
Jesswunt  Singh  rapidly  followed  the  dir 
hers,  but  nothing  met  his  view  except  i 
who,  having  that  moment  entered,  was 
ing  his  deer-skin  upon  the  marble.  The 
agitation  of  the  queen,  however,  alnri 
rajah ;  he  rose  hurriedly,  his  brow  flush 
his  pulse  tlirobbing  with  excitement ; 
too.  seems  now  to  share  the  wild  emoi 
eyes  ^l^re  wildly,  a  sudden  heat  oppres 
he  calls  loudly  for  his  cupbearer,  and  flii 
the  ground  his  jewelled  turban,  which  se 
a  band  of  fire  on  his  brow,  rushes  tow 
sculptured  parapet  of  the  terrace,  as  !f  < 
sight  of  the  deep  water  that  flowed  belo 
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agin^  thirst,  or  cool  the  fevered  heat 
consume  him. 

ti  presaes  her  hand  upon  her  brow ; 
the  prince,  a  deeper  nush  dyes  her 
)nghier  fire  sleams  from  her  eye ;  she 
owards  Bal-Nathjee,  and  as  she  does 
it  hand  to  heaven ;  then,  turning  to  the 
I  raising  to  his  trembling  Up  and  pallid 
eye  which  had  never  before  met  his, 
iddressed  him : — 
s !  you  once  saved  the  life  of  Harita's 

and  she  was  grateful.  But,  as  a 
)rrent  sweeps  away  the  fair  flowers 
lauiy  would  long  enamel  the  green 
'a  placid  stream,  so  have  thy  crimes 
ay  the  trace  of  all  gentler  things.  My 
i  my  husband,  murdered  by  thy  hand, 
»  and  my  faithful  friends  wiihin  thy 
le  only  course  remained  worthy  of  a 
roman.  The  marriage  robe  thou  wear- 
rban  thou  hast  cast  aside,  were  charged 
btile  poison.  Your  last  hour  is  come ; 
fyour  destiny  has  set,  and  as  the  house 
KB,  80  shalt  thine  be — desolate." 
used ;  then,  detaching  from  her  glossy 
B  mogree  wreath,  she  placed  it  on  the 
row  of  the  now  writhing  prince.  "  Yes, 
"  she  continued,  *^  none  now  can  save 
oaurmur  not,  the  burmala  dved  with  my 
cod  crowns  your  brow,  and  you  hasten, 

sacrifice,  to  the  presence  of  the  as- 
1^9 ;  but  even  there  shalt  thou  meet 
5  accuser." 

ti  turns ;  she  waves  her  arms  in  mourn- 
■ii  towards  her  maidens ;  the  ascetic, 
d  cry,  rushes  towards  her ;  but  in  vain, 
by  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  raee,  she 
"om  the  sculptured  parapet,  and  the 
Jrsof  the  sparhling  stream  receive  her 
uipolluted  form,  faithful  in  death  to  all 
whilst  living. 

lie  beautiful  temple  of  Eklinga  are 
e-stained  marble  slabs,  supported  by 
^nks  of  some  fine  peepul  trees.  They 
ored  somewhat  rudely,  perhaps,  with 
mental  symbols  used  by  the  Rajpoot 
warrior  mciunted,  and  fully  armed ;  a 
nd  telling  of  self-destruction,  and  an 
^  denoting  the  priestly  office ;  wild 
'ing  around,  and  lis  said,  that  no  noi- 
g^  dares  approach  a  triad,  sacred  to 
avery,  and  love. 
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lOt  of  it  lightly  in  a  tone  of  scornful 

me  glad  visions  of  the  calm  and  quiet 

b, 

if  retirement  from  theworld*8  obtrusive 

from  absorbing  toil,  of  dear  domestic 


When  I  view  the  tasteful  ottoman,  or  richly  fan- 
cied screen, 

I  ever  picture  to  my  mind  a  sweet  and  social 
scene — 

A  group  of  sisters,  young  and  fidr,  rejoicing  to 
unite 

In  bringing  every  blooming  flower  and  vivid  fruit 
to  light. 

Perchance  in  time  they  separate,  the  world's  fiibe 

joys  they  share  ; 
And  half  forget  their  father's  house,  and  all  the 

dear  ones  there ; 
Then,  on  a  brief  and  passing  stay,  how  tenderly 

their  gaze 
Shall  rest  upon  the  common  work  of  girlhood's 

sunny  days ! 

Perchance  dissensions  have  prevailed,  cold  envy 

may  have  cast 
A  bleak  and  withering  blight  upon  the  pure  and 

peaceful  past; 
Then  may  not  tnese  mute  witnesses  such  changeful 

love  condemn. 
Bearing  a  record  in  each  leaf,  a  lesson  in  each 

stem  ? 

May  they  not  think  in  sadness  on  the  swiftly  fleet- 
ing hour, 

When,  like  Hermia  and  her  gentle  friend,  each 
busied  on  one  flower, 

They  warbled  some  familiar  air,  and  plied  their 
skilful  art, 

Owning  a  happy  unison  of  voice  and  hand  atod 
heart? 


Perchance  some  fragile  girl  who  shared  that  cheer- 

fbl  task  of  love, 
Hath  lefl  her  cherished  home  on  earth,  and  gone  to 

rest  above ; 
Then  bow  her  fond  surviving  friends  shall  gaze  in 

pensive  thought 
On  every  graceful  tendril  that  her  fairy  fingers 

wrought ! 

How  shall  they  scan  the  chaplets  that  she  fanci- 
fully planned. 

To  trace  the  individual  buds  that  grew  beneath  her 
hand  ; 

Feeling  in  softened  grief,  that  she,  who  once  these 
flowers  portrayed, 

Is  taken  from  a  world  of  change  where  ^  all  that's 
bright  must  fade  !' 


i»« 


The  scofTer  may  on  vain  pursuits  and  wasted  mo 

ments  jest ; 
Alas !  the  highly  gifted  mind  is  most  in  need  of 

rest: 
Exhausted,  faint,  and  overwrought,  the  thoughts 

may  passive  lie,  ' 

While  actively  the  fingers  their  ingenious  duty  ply. 

There  is  language  in  the  blossoms  of  the  mead- 
ows and  the  bowers, 

To  me  the  lifeless  canvass  has  its  own  sweet  speech 
of  flowers ; 

Its  gay  and  glowing  garlands  have  a  moral  in  their 
bloom, 

They  tell  of  household  quiet,  of  the  tranquil  joys  of 
home. 
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JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 
From  Uie  Foreifin>  Quarterlj  Review. 

Les  Confessions  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  nouvelle 
Edition,  precedee  (Tune  Notice  par  George 
Sand,  (Neuf  Edition  of  Rousseau's  Con- 
fessions, preceded  bif  a  Notice  by  G,  Sand.) 
Paris:  Charpentier.     1841. 

In  France,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, when  the  artificial  in  society  was  at  its 
height — when  bienscance  was  the  professed 
substitute  for  virtue — when  there  was  no  be- 
lief in  a  higher  morality  than  that  which  could 
be  deduced  from  mere  selfishness — when  the 
admission  of  a  cold  materialism  was  consid- 
ered the  perfection  of  civilization — there 
arose  a  man  who  declared  that  he  was  dissat- 
isfied with  all  this.  He  could  not  repose  on 
a  materialism  which  seemed  to  rob  man  of 
his  dignity ;  he  could  not  bear  to  find  all 
high  emotions  reduced  to  the  love  of  self ;  he 
fancied  that  there  was  an  inner  worth  of  man 
more  valuable  than  obedience  to  the  external 
forms  of  politeness ;  he  even  considered  that 
there  might  be  a  higher  sphere  of  action  than 
the  petiis  soupers  over  which  some  witty  lady 
presided,  and  that  excellent  as  was  the  glance 
of  approval  from  feminine  eyes,  there  was  no 
such  great  nobility  in  flippant  explanations  of 
physical  science  to  femmcs  savantes. 

The  man  was  not  a  learned  man,  but  he 
had  read  his  Plutarch ;  and  when  he  con- 
templated the  pictures  of  antique  greatness, 
he  discovered  the  possibility  of  a  difierent 
sort  of  people  from  the  courtiers,  and  the 
wits,  and  the  poetasters,  and  the  musicians, 
and  the  phihsophes  of  Louis  XV.  He 
had  read  his  Tacitus;  and  he  had  found 
therein  reflections  on  a  corrupt  age,  which, 
without  any  great  exertion,  he  could  apply  to 
his  own.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  these 
ancient  pictures  were  but  so  many  exagger- 
ations; that  the  virtues  of  self-denial  and 
patriotism,  which  were  so  prominent  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  in  themselves 
impossible ;  and  the  demonstration  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  world  was  by  no  means 
difficult.  Yet  was  the  strange  man  not  con- 
vinced, but  answered,  *  True,  I  see  that  from 
the  men  of  this  day,  you  cannot  construct  a 
patriot  or  a  legislator  of  the  antique  school ; 
but  how  am  I  sure  that  the  ancient  man  was 
not  the  true  man,  and  that  these  are  not  the 
mere  creatures  of  degeneracy  ?  And  he  set 
to  work,  and  he  tore  down,  and  he  abstracted, 
and  he  sifled,  and  he  declaimed  :  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  doctrines  was  that  artificial  con- 
vention was  not  all,  but  that  man  was  a  real 
something  beneath  it.  He  would  not  admit 
that  when  the  periwig,  and  the  snuff-box,  and 
the  smart  saying,  and  the  flippant  gallantry, 
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and  taste,  and '  philosophy,'  were  taken  away 
nothing  was  left;  but  declared  that  then 
was  still  man — a  natural  man,  capable  of  jog 
and  sorrow — aye,  capable  of  great  achieve 
ments — greater,  mayhap,  than  were  ofta 
dreamed  of  in  the  select  parties.  The  littt 
word  '  MAN,'  in  the  mouth  of  this  innovatinj 
thinker,  began  to  acquire  a  new  significance 
and  the  frequenters  of  ihepetits  soupers  weit 
startled  at  the  phenomenon.  The  str&n^ 
personage  who  had  thought  so  oddly,  an 
who  uttered  such  startling  doctrines,  and  a 
terribly  scared  poor  convention,  was  Jeaj 
Jacques  Rousseaij,  citizen  of  Geneva. 

But  this  same  Rousseau  did  not  stop  at  th 
declaration,  that  man  was  something  beyon 
a  mere  empty  substratum,  existing  to  sustaii 
the  decorations  of  civilization,  but  he  wen 
further,  and  declared  that  these  so-called  dec 
orations  were  only  disfigurements, — so  man 
negative  quantities,  each  of  which  take 
away,  would  cause  man  to  rise  in  the  scale  c 
being.  The  fine-arts,  he  thought,  were  mil 
erable  things,  for  they  took  up  time  thi 
might  be  better  employed  ;  science  he  detesi 
ed,  seeing  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  laborioa 
occupation  with  trifles ;  the  advantages  c 
machinery  he  scorned,  for  he  believed  tha 
the  use  of  these  wheels  and  levers  had  d( 
prived  man  of  confidence  in  his  own  arm 
and  legs :  and  all  that  renders  humanity  hoi 
or  able  in  the  eyes  of  modem  Europe  he  al 
horre(l,  and  the  value  of  mental  qualification 
he  settled  in  one  sentence,  '  The  man  wh 
meditates  is  a  depraved  animal.'  Therefor 
to  him  was  a  Chippewa  Indian  infinitel 
more  respectable  than  an  astronomer,  or 
poet,  or  a  philosopher.  And  thus  did  ou 
Rousseau,  instead  of  being  a  teacher  c 
sound  doctrines,  which  he  might  have  beei 
had  he  reconciled  the  idea  of  humanity  witi 
the  idea  of  progress,  become  an  utterer  of  mud 
that  was  useless ;  and,  being  a  free  man,  ad 
vocated  a  reign  of  darkness  and  bigotry.  H 
could  not  see  in  his  age  an  imperfect  stag* 
of  progress  to  a  better  state  of  things;  E 
could  not  take  the  good  with  the  bad,  an< 
therefore  he  hated  all  together.  The  addi 
tions  made  to  man  since  he  had  left  the  sav 
age  state  were  all  deformed  eccentricities 
which,  if  they  were  not  cut  away,  were  onl; 
to  be  lell  and  lamented  over,  because  the; 
had  taken  so  deep  a  root.  No  intolerant  ad 
mirer  of  feudal  government  or  priestly  influ 
ence  ever  preached  against  enlightenmen 
with  more  warmth  than  the  Genevese  Repub 
lican. 

And  what  sort  of  man  was  he  that  spoki 
the  strong  word?  He  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyk 
says  in  hu?  lectures  oi^ '  Hero-worship,'  not  i 
strong  man.     Great  was  the  speech  that  wai 
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ittered,  small  was  the  speaker.     The  age  was 
rain ;   it  was  distinguished  by  an  empty  love  of 
iraise  from  smaH  people ;  yet  none  were  vain- 
ir,  none  had  a  more  girlish  fondness  for  lauda- 
ion,  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousfcau.     The  age 
iked,  as  we  have  said,  to  deduce  Tirtue  from 
elfiahness,  and  Rousseau  hated  that  deduc- 
ion  :   jet  where  was  creature  more  morbidly 
lelfish  t     If  egotism  was  the  ignis  fatuus  that 
nisled   his  contemporaries,  with  him  it  was 
more ;  it  was  the  disease  that  fed  upon  his  vitals, 
<hat  forbade  him  to  have  one  healthy  feeling. 
Nay,  striking  as  were  the  truths  which  he  ut- 
t^ed  amid  a  maze  of  fallacy,  so  much  does 
be  exhibit  of  that  egotism,  that  vanity,  that 
hve   of  notoriety,  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
where  the  real  thinker  begins,  and  the  lover 
of  self-display  leaves  off.     He  is  a  difficult 
person  to  unravel,  this  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
ttaa.     He  has  left  us  a  book  of  Confessions, 
which  seem    to  surpass  in  candor    all  the 
books  that  were  ever  published,  and  in  which 
be  seems  most  liberal  in  the  proclamation 
of   his    transgressions,    decent    and    inde- 
cent ;    and   yet  we  have  a  kind  of  uneasy 
Botioa  that  we  have  not  quite   got  at  the 
tnith,  and  that  we  know  a  deal  more  about 
■any  people  who  have  not  been  half  so  frank, 
than  we  do  about  that  confessing  Genevese. 
He  tells  us  at  the  very  commencement,  *'  Let 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  sound  when 
it  willy  I  will  present  myself  before  the  sove- 
reign Judge,  with  this  book  in  my  hand,  and 
I  will  say  aloud, '  Here  is  what  I  did,  what  I 
thought,  and  what  I  was.' "  Thid  sounds  im- 
posing :  we  ought  to  be  awe-struck,  but  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  all-believing  :  no,  not 
eren  when  Madame  Dudevant  tells  us  that  he 
is  a  father  of  the  church  to  come.     We  can- 
not help  thinking  of  an  ugly  old  maxim  of 
Rochfaucauld,  to  the  effect,  that  we  prefer 
talking  of  our  faults  to  not  talking  of  our- 
selves at  all ;    and  when  we  look   at  these 
fwlts  of  Rousseau — wretched,  disagreeable 
faults  as  they  are — in  short,  just  those  sort  of 
faults  that,  above  all  others,  we  should  keep 
to  ourselves — we  feel  that  they  are  somehow 
very  dexterously  tinselled  over,  and  that  if 
the  enormity  be  great,  there  is  a  good  mea- 
sure of  accounting  cause  and  interesting  re- 
pentance to  overbalance  its  effect.     We  set 
aside  all  the  statements  let  loose  by  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  Rousseau,  all  the  hostile  his- 
tories ;  we  take  him  as  he  shows  himself,  and 
we  consent  to  disbelieve  every  other  authori- 
ty ;  but  still  we  say,  he  is  the  most  puzzling 
creature.     What  can  we  believe  him  to  be  ? 
Shall  we  suppose  him  sincere?     A  host  of 
little  meannesses,  and  vanities,  and  timidities, 
a  strange  mixture  of  braggadocio  and  flinch- 
ing, are  at  hand  to  shake  our  faith.     Shall  we 
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believe  him  a  mere  vain  man,  whose  only  de- 
sire was   for  notoriety,  who  snarled  at  the 
world  to  make  it  frown  upon  him,  and  who 
ran  away  from  it  simply  because  he  hoped  it 
would  follow  him?  If  we  turn  to  certain  hostile 
anecdotes,  we  shall  find  reason.for  such  belief: 
but  then  the  earnestness,  the  truthfulness  of 
*  Emile'  rise  in  a  sort  of  majesty  before  us, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  think  that  all  was  a 
trick.     Shall  we  believe,  to  account  for  his 
eccentricities,  that  he  received  some  unlucky 
hurt  in  his  infancy,  which  affected  his  brain  ? 
If  we  would  foster  such  belief,  there  are  ac- 
counts to  support  us ;  but  there  is  abundance 
of  quiet,  calm,  unenthusiastic  sense  to  refute 
us :  there  is  the  '  Contrat  Sociale,'  which,  un- 
pleasant as  its  doctrines  may  be  to  some,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  logical  deduction  from  assum- 
ed premises.     Nay,  in  his  entire  works  there 
is  a  sort  of  consistency,  as  if  the  thinker  never 
changed,  though  the  man  might  occasionally 
waver :    and  yet — and   yet  there   come  the 
signs  of  weakness,  of  the  being  'not  strong,' 
that  make  us  hesitate.     Perhaps  after  all  it  is 
we  ourselves  who  are  unjust  to  this  Genevese, 
in  wishing  to  pin  him  to  some  well-defined 
category.     Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the 
great     quantity     of    accurate     information 
concerning  him,  that  we  think  we  know  so 
little.     Maybe  we  know  too  much.     The  ar- 
tistical  biographer  may  remove  this  deformity, 
and  heighten  that  perfection,  and  we  shall 
have  a  very  conceivable  sort  of  personage. 
But  when  the  very  man  is  revealed,  may  he 
not  always  seem  inexplicable,  and  may  we  not 
ascribe  to  his  want  of  candor,  what  is  our  own 
dimness  of  perception  ?   May  not  all  present 
the  same  want  of  harmony  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  thoughts  and  actions,  as  poor 
Jean  Jacques  ? — Reader,  if  thou  be  a  writer 
also,  think  within  myself  if  this  is  not  possible. 
To  the  new  edition  of  Rousseau's  *  Con- 
fessions,' which  forms  the  head  of  this  article, 
Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand)  has  writ- 
ten  a  very  pleasant  and  ingenious  preface, 
with  only  the  fault  of  soaring  a  little  too  far 
into  the  regions  of  mysterious  signification. 
Thus,  having  settled  that  Jean  Jacques  is  to 
be  a  saint  of  the  future,  she  bids  us  observe 
how  completely  the  work  more  immediately 
before  us,  is  one  of  primitive  Christianity — 
namely,  the  publication  of  a  confession.     A 
truly  agreeable  and  good-nitured  turn  to  give 
to  an  act  in  which  disappointment,  and  vanity, 
and  egotism  had  so  large  a  share !  George 
Sand  is  willing  to  admit  the  many  faults  of 
the  saint,  but  he  may  take  his  place  by  the 
'publican   Matthew'    and   the    'persecutor 
Paul !'  Nay,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
'  Saint  Rousseau'  shall  be  no  more  tried  at 
the  bar  of  opinion  than  Saint  Augustin.     All 
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this  is  meant  to  sound  wonderfully  fine,  but 
nevertheless  the  word  ^  Saint  Rousseau'  will 
not  ring  musically  in  our  ean. 

To  assign  to  Jean  Jacques  a  place  more 
definite  than  that  of  mere  saintship,  Madame 
Dudevant  *  with  much  acuteness  divides  the 
eminent  men  of  an  age  into  two  classes,  the 
'  strong  men'  {ks  hommes  forts)  and  the 
'  great  men'  {les  hommes  grands).  The 
former  men  are  those  who  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  who  act  in  the  present.  Their  feet 
are  set  firmly  on  stable  ground,  and  they  can 
strike  out  with  vigor.  They  include  the 
great  warriors,  the  great  statesmen,  even  the 
great  manufacturers,  men  who  do  brilliant 
deeds,  and  have  brilliant  successes.  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  the  negative  philosophers  of  the 
last  century,  with  whom  Rousseau  could 
never  amalgamate,  but  whom  he  approached 
only  to  fly  off  again,  leaving  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt on  one  side,  and  loathing  on  the  other, 
belong  to  the  class  of  *  hommes  forts.'  They 
sapped  the  foundations  of  established  things, 
they  shook  creeds,  they  disorganized  society, 
but  they  had  no  view  of  the  far  distant.  It 
was  because  they  were  of  the  present,  that 
they  could  attack  it  so  vigorously.  These 
'hommes  forts'  are,  according  to  George 
Sand,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  moving 
phalanx  of  humanity ;  they  clear  the  road, 
they  break  down  rocks,  they  penetrate  forests. 
The  *  hommes  grands,'  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  versed  in  the  science  of  present  facts  ; 
they  find  themselves  in  a  strange  region — too 
strange  to  allow  of  their  acting,  and  they 
therefore  occupy  their  minds  with  uneasy 
meditations.  A  pure  ideal  is  before  them, 
with  which  nothing  that  surrounds  them  will 
accord.  Hating  the  present,  they  may  seek 
their  ideal  in  the  past  or  the  future;  they 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  man  shall 
have  reached  his  perfection,  or  they  may 
sigh  over  a  golden  age.  Rousseau,  who  be- 
longs to  this  category  of  '  hommes  grands,' 
not  having  faith  in  the  future,  was  'one  of  the 
sighers  over  the  past ;  though,  nevertheless, 
he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  of  progress,  as 
he  showed  by  writing  *  Emile'  and  the  *  Con- 
tr&t  Sociale.'  These  two  classes  of  the  'forts' 
and  the  '  grands'  are  perpetually  at  war  with 
each 'other,  although  they  are  more  really 
allied  than  they  think,  and  are  both  equally 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
The  '  forts'  working  by  corrupt  means,  in  a 
corrupt  region,  become  necessarily  corrupted, 
and  hence  they  do  not  satisfy  the  purity  of 
the  '  grands.'  The  latter,  contemplating 
their  ideal,  have  too  exalted  notions  to  admit 
of  their  acting  with  force  on  the  bad  men  of 
their  age.  They  are  therefore  despised  by 
the  'forts'  as  mere  dreamers— empty  theo- 
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rists,  who  have  jio  genius  for  practice,  but  i 
who  pass  a  life  completely  useless  to  then^  j 
selves  and  others.  Nevertheless,  these 
'  grands'  are  the  '  creators,'  the  originatoo 
of  all  actions,  tltbough  they  seem  but  mere 
dreamers  in  their  lifetime.  For  the  medita- 
tors  of  one  age  strike  out  thoughts  which  ate 
realized  by  the  '  forts'  in  the  next,  these 
thoughts  having  now  become  a  solid  basis  ior 
practice.  The  circumstance  that  the  '  grands' 
can  only  create  without  acting,  wmle  the 
'  forts'  can  only  act  without  creating,  of  itself 
explains  their  mutual  utility  and  their  mutual 
dislike.  When  a  better  age  than  the  present 
shall  come,  the  distinction  between  the  '  forts' 
and  the  'grands'  will  vanish:  as,  maokind 
having  become  purer,  there  will  be  no  looger 
any  need  of  a  semi-vicious  agent  to  carry 
out  good  thoughts,  but  the  '  grands'  will  see 
their  plans  accepted  by  society,  and  the 
'  forts'  not  being  so  completely  involved  in  a 
fierce  struggle,  will  have  room  for  meditation. 
Till  then  the  '  homme  grand'  must  consent  to 
be  a  sort  of  martyr. 

Such  is  George  Sand's  classification  of  the 
'  hommes  grands'  and  the  '  hommes  forts.' 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  division, 
considered  in  the  abstract ;  but  whether  it  is 
quite  right  to  place  Jean  Jacques  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  '  grands,'  as  distinguished  from 
the '  forts,'  is  another  matter.  He  had  indeed 
that  restless  dislike  of  the  present,  the  long- 
ing after  something  distant — he  scarcely  knew 
what,  and  therefore  placed  it  in  primitive 
America — which  are  the  marks  of  the 
'  grands ;'  but  certainly  he  acted  immediate- 
ly, both  in  and  on  the  present,  and  therefore 
though  not  a  strong  man  in  an  English  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was  most  assuredly  a  '  homme 
fort'  in  the  Dudevant  phraseology.  Let  us 
turn  over  the  whole  works  of  Voltaire,  with 
all  their  scoffs  and  wicked  pleasantries,  and 
we  doubt  whether  we  shall  find  a  harder  hit 
at  existing  creeds,  than  the  '  Profession  of 
faith  of  the  Vicaire  of  Savoy,'  though  the  lat- 
ter is  written  by  Rousseau  with  all  the  show 
of  diffidence,  and  a  pretended  veneration  for 
every  description  of  church.  True,  our  Ge- 
nevese  did  not  take  his  mace  in  his  hand, 
and  thunder  away  at  all  institutions,  like  the 
Robber  Moor :  true,  he  rather  whined  than 
bawled  his  sentiments :  but  he  was  an  emi- 
nently practical  man  in  his  way  notwith- 
standing. 

Let  us  look  at  him  a  little  closer.  Jean 
Jacques  is  more  alluded  to  in  general  terms 
than  surveyed  minutely  now-a-days,  and  it 
will  be  not  altogether  lost  time  to  follow 
(briefly,  of  course)  the  career  of  a  man  who 
made  so  great  a  noise  in  his  epoch,  and 
whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  more  perma- 
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neat  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Rous- 
seau had  a  positive  side ;  he  had  a  construe- 
tire  as  well  as  a  destructive  theory;  and 
therefore  does  he  rightly  belong  to  the  Dude- 
f ant  category  of  '  graad/  af  an  originator, 
although  we  would  not,  on  that  account,  ex- 
clude him  from  the  predicameot  of  *  fort.' 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  citizen  of  Geneva, 
born  in  the  year  1712,  was  in  his  youth  one 
of  those  persons  whom  godfathers  and  god- 
qioihers  do  not  highly  esteem.  He  was  a 
shuifling,  unsatisfactory  sort  of  a  boy,  who 
seemed  destined  not  to  thrive.  Bind  him  to 
one  trade,  and  he  would  fancy  another,  with 
a  still  greater  predilection  for  doing  nothing 
at  all :  these  amiable  propensities  being  ac- 
companied by  a  most  unlucky  taste  for  petty 
larceny.  Money,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  love 
to  steal,  there  was  something  too  commercial 
and  business-like  in  having  to  lay  it  out.  He 
liked  immediate  enjoyment.  Spartan  in  con- 
nivance, epicurean  in  luxury,  the  ripe  fruit, 
the  glittering  bauble,  were  for  him  the  tempt- 
ing baits.  He  had  every  'sneaking'  vice, 
vith  little  of  ill-nature  or  malice  :  and  these 
characteristics  of  his  juvenile  years,  however 
he  might  aflerwards  affect  the  bearish  misan- 
thrope, seem  to  have  cleaved  to  him  pretty 
irmly  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life. 
His  mother  died  at  his  birth :  he  was  the  idol 
of  his  father,  a  Geneva  clockmaker,  and  of  the 
neighbors,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  in- 
tuit prodigy.  With  reading  of  all  sorts, 
ecclesiastical  history,  Plutarch,  La  Bruycre, 
lod  the  old  ponderous  romances,  did  the 
youthful  republican  store  hu  mind,  and  his 
pirent  gaze^d  on  him  with  admiring  horror, 
when  he  saw  him  put  his  hand  over  a  chaf- 
ing-dish to  imitate  Mutius  Scsvola. 

Happy  were  the  first  years  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  when  all  caressed,  and  none  oppos- 
ed, and  when  the  dreams  of  futurity,  nurtur- 
ed by  a  warm  imagination,  only  gave  an  ad- 
ditional zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
He  tells  us  himself,  he  was  *  idolized'  by  all 
around,  yet  never  *  spoiled.' — Is  not  this  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  Jean  Jac- 
ques? And  were  you  not  in  infancy  nurtured 
in  all  that  love  of  having  your  own  way,  in  all 
that  waywardness,  in  all  that  effeminate  sen- 
sitiveness, which  were  so  conspicuous  in  your 
future  career,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  the 
origin  of  all  your — greatness?  Well, — thus 
did  childhood  pass  pleasantly ;  but  directly  it 
was  gone,  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
youth  adopting  some  means  of  getting  a  liv- 
ing, then  came  the  disagreeables  of  life.  This 
business  would  not  suit,  and  that  master  was 
too  cross ;  and,  one  night,  stopping  out  be- 
yond the  walls  after  the  gate  was  shut,  and 
dreading  harsh  treatment  from  the  engraver 
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to  whom  he  was  appf^ntice,  he  ran  away  alto- 
gether. His  father,  having  got  into  a  scrape, 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Geneva,  long  be- 
fore, and  poor  Jean  Jacques,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  set  out  on  a  long  walk  from  his  na- 
tive town,  without  any  visible  means  of  find- 
ing a  place  of  rest.  Fortunately  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  world  without  a  corresponding  por- 
tion of  good,  and  religious  dissensions,  which 
have  been  the  greatest  scourges  ever  known 
to  the  world,  proved  of  great  utility  to  Jean 
Jacques.  There  were  Catholics,  hovering 
about  in  the  vicinity,  anxious  to  draw  Swiss 
heretics  into  the  pale  of  the  church ;  and  the 
young  vagabond  from  Geneva,  willing  to  go 
to  any  place — excepting  only  his  home — 
or  to  do  any  thing  whatever,  provided  a  com- 
fortable meal  was  the  result,  was  a  bonne 
houche  not  to  be  obtained  every  day.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  old  wicked 
John  Calvin,  and  the  members  of  the  only 
true  church  hoped  to  turn  the  wants  of  his 
body  to  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  He  was  soon 
secured  by  a  cure  of  Savoy,  who  transmitted 
him  to  Madame  de  Warens;  a  widow  and  a 
new  convert,  aflerwards  a  very  important 
personage  in  the  life  of  our  hero,  who  trans- 
mitted him  in  her  turn  to  an  institution  at 
Turin,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
struction in  the  Roman  faith. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  stop  with 
Jean  Jacques  any  length  of  time  at  the  filthy 
sojourn  at  Turin.  The  '  hospice,'  according 
to  his  account,  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
bestial  vice,  and  he  was  but  too  fortunate  in 
escaping  the  contagion.  Turning  Catholic 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  his  worldly 
interests, — when  his  conversion  was  complete, 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  out- 
side the  doors  of  the  *  hospice,'  without  a  sin- 
gle prospect  of  a  livelihood.  He  managed  to 
enjoy  himself  a  short  time  at  Turin,  and  after 
spending  the  little  money  he  had  in  such 
dainties  as  suited  his  palate, — for  he  was  a 
great  epicure  in  all  delicacies,  in  which  milk 
or  cream  formed  a  component,  and  which 
are  included  in  French  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  *  laitage,' — and  solacing  himself 
with  one  of  those  Platonic  amours,  which  he 
describes  so  delightfully,  he  was  at  last  oblig- 
ed to  accept  the  situation  of  valet  in  the  house 
of  the  Countess  de  Vercellis.  The  poor  lady 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  amid  the 
confusion  which  followed  her  decease,  that 
the  boy  Rousseau  committed  one  of  those 
frightful  acts  which  no  penitence  can  atone 
for  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  leave 
a  deeper  stain  than  we  suspect  the  '  confess- 
ing' Genevesc  ever  thought.  We  allude  to 
his  celebrated  thefl  of  a  ribbon,  and  his  base 
accusation  of  a  young  girl,  his  fellow-servant. 
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when  he  was  discorereA.  In  vain  does  he 
tell  his  reader  how,  even  at  the  time  he  writes 
his  '  Confessions/  his  soul  is  torn  by  re- 
morse,— in  vain  he  tells  him  how  the  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  burning  secret  chiefly  in- 
duced him  to  write  that  book, — in  vain  he  at- 
tempts to  comfort  himself  by  saying  that  poor 
Marion  has  had  avengers  enough,  in  those 
who  persecuted  him,  when  he  was  innocent, 
during  forty  years, — the  reader  cannot  feel 
satisfied.  What  is  even  worse,  the  act  is  not 
quite  isolated,  but  the  motives  that  led  to  it 
still  seem  strong  in  after  life. 

Both  he  and  the  object  of  his  accusation 
were  sent  out  of  the  house  together,  and  the 
youth  again  saw  the  world  open  before  him. 
However,  his  acquaintance  with  a  Savoyard 
Abb6,  named  Gaime,  whom  he  had  met  at 
the  house  of  Madame  Vercellis,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  immortalized  as  the  '  Viccdre  of 
Savoy,'  led  to  an  introduction  to  the  house  of 
the  Count  de  Gouvon,  who  engaged  him  as  a 
servant.  In  this  respectable  family  fortune 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  him ;  his  superiority 
to  the  station  which  he  held  was  at  once  dis- 
cerned, and  he  was  treated  accordingly  ;  the 
Abb6  de  Gouvon,  a  younger  son  of  the  family, 
who  had  a  great  taste  for  literature,  giving 
him  instructions  in  the  Latin  an  Italian  lan- 
guages. But  it  was  impossible  for  Jean  Jac- 
ques to  pursue  a  career  steadily ;  sometimes 
ill-fortune  seemed  to  assist  his  own  wrong- 
headedness  in  working  his  ruin,  but  on  this 
occasion  his  do-no-good  disposition  operated 
quite  alone.  He  took  a  violent  fancy  to  a 
lubberly  fellow  named  B\cle,  who  iust  had 
coarse  wit  enough  to  amuse  him,  and  who 
was  about  to  set  off  for  Geneva.  Nothing 
would  suit  him  but  to  accompany  this  Bade, 
and  he  had  the  ingratitude  to  quarrel  with 
his  benefactors  on  purpose  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  The  project  he  had  for  obtaining  a 
comfortable  livincr,  both  for  himself  and  his 
friend,  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of 
building  castles  in  the  air.  The  Abb6  Gou- 
vo.i  had  given  him  one  of  those  hydraulic 
toys  called  *  Hicro's  fountains,'  and  it  was 
by  showing  this  tA  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages through  which  they  would  pass,  that 
the  two  wiseacres  hoped  to  live  in  luxury.  At 
every  inn  they  could  exhibit  the  hydraulic 
wonder,  and  of  course  no  innkeeper  who  saw 
it  in  full  action  could  think  of  charrrinGr  for 
food  and  lodging.  Their  anticipations  as  to 
the  interest  their  fountain  would  create,  were 
in  some  measure  realized,  but  not  their  hopes 
of  profit.  The  hosts  and  hostesses  were 
amused  enough,  but  they  never  failed  to 
make  a  regular  charge.  The  unlucky  foun- 
tain at  last  was  broken,  and  the  two  adven- 
turers, tired  of  carrying  it,  were  heartily  de- 
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lighted  at  the  misfortune.  This  trait  of 
levity  at  the  downfall  of  the  air-built  castle  is 
delicious. 

Rousseau's  only  resource  now  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Warens,  at 
Annecy,  trusting  in  the  kindness  which  he 
believed  she  entertained  for  him,  and  feeling' 
for  her  something  of  the  fondness  of  a  child, 
and  the  passion  of  a  lover.  He  was  well 
received,  was  lodged  in  her  house,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  by  her  with  the  music 
master  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  study 
under  him.  This  professor  having  involved 
himself  in  a  quarrel  with  his  chapter  fled  to 
France,  and  Rousseau  was  deputed  to  ac- 
company him.  They  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Lyons,  when  the  poor  master  fell  down  in 
a  fit,  a  crowd  collected,  and  Rousseau — left; 
the  helpless  musician,  and  scampered  back 
to  Annecy,  which,  he  found  to  his  horror, 
Madame  de  Warens  had  left. 

It  is  painful  to  go  through  such  a  number 
of  meannesses  committed  by  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished. In  all  that  regards  character  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  great. 
Excitable  in  the  most  morbid  degree  from 
his  very  childhood,  he  did  not  know  what 
self-denial  was.  No  matter  how  trifling  the 
temptation,  how  frivolous  the  whim,  that 
stirred  him  for  the  moment,  there  was  no 
duty  so  sacred,  no  obligation  so  binding, 
that  he  would  not  break  them  through,  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction.  That  he  bad 
no  deliberate  malice  in  his  composition,  that 
he  would  not  have  done  any  act  deliberately 
wicked,  may  readily  be  admitted,  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  no  deed  so  base  that  it 
might  not  have  resulted  from  bis  weakness. 
With  a  feverish  anxiety  for  present  enjoy- 
ment, with  the  most  cowardly  dread  of 
present  ill,  he  had  constantly  two  weighty 
reasons  for  committing  any  crime  whatever. 
The  detestable  act  of  false  accusation,  hi» 
ingratitude  to  the  Gouvon  family,  this  mise- 
rable desertion  of  the  old  musician,  all  pro- 
ceeded from  the  want  of  determined  charac- 
ter. Strange  is  the  anomaly  when  the  hero 
is  no  hero,  when  the  battle  is  fought  by  the 
weak  and  pusillanimous. 

The  vagabond  life  recommenced  after 
Rousseau's  desertion  of  the  professor  :  and 
to  the  interesting  characteristics  which  had 
already  distinguished  him,  he  began  to  add 
those  of  a  charlatan.  At  Lausanne,  making 
an  anagram  of  his  name,  and  calling  himself 
*  Vaussore'  instead  of  *  Rousseau/  he  set  up 
for  a  singing  master,  though  he  scarcely 
knew  any  thing  about  music,  having  profited 
little  under  the  auspices  of  his  late  preceptor. 
But  the  master-piece  of  impudence  was  his 
composing   a  cantata   for  a  full   orchestra^ 
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'  when  he  could  not  note  down  the  most  trifling 
nadeville.  He  copied  out  the  different  parts, 
he  distributed  them  with  the  utmost  assur- 
ance to  the  musicians  who  were  to  play  at 
tlie  private  concert  of  a  Lausanne  amateur : 
indeed,  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to 
complete  the  '  swindle/  the  concluding  piece 
was  a  tune  commonly  sung  about  the  streets, 
which  he  boldly  proclaimed  to  be  his  own. 
The  concert  must  have  been  a  brilliant 
Kene.  The  '  composer'  attended  and  was 
most  erudite  in  explaining  the  style,  and 
character  of  his  piece.  Gravely  did  he  beat 
time  with  a  fine  roll  of  paper.  A  pause, 
and  the  grand  crash  began.  "  Never," 
says  Jean  Jacques  himself,  "  was  such  a 
dkarivnri  heard."  Then,  when  the  noble 
work  had  been  played  to  the  end,  came  the 
iroDica]  compliments,  the  assurances  of  a  last- 
ing immortality.  The  boldest  impostor  that 
erer  lived  or  was  ever  imagined — the  august 
Don  Raphael  himself  could  not  exceed  the 
cod  effrontery  of  our  modest  friend  in  this 
instance.  Years  afterwards  Jean  Jacques 
looked  back  and  marvelled  at  his  own  auda- 
city. He  can  only  account  for  it  as  a  tem- 
porary delirium.  Shall  we  accept  this  ex- 
planation ?     It  will  be  charitable  at  any  rate. 

The  notable  achievement  rendered  Lnu- 
Mone  too  hot  to  hold  Rousseau,  and  he  was  glad 
enough  to  go  elsewhere.  He  taught  music 
at  Nenfchfitel,  and  learned  while  teaching : 
fished  Paris,  where  he  was  disgusted  at  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  from  the  circumstance  of 
entering  at  the  wrong  end, — just  as  a  stranger 
to  England  might  be  displeased  on  entering 
London  by  Whitechapel :  and  afler  enduring 
sreat  privations,  returned  once  more  to 
Madame  Warens,  who  was  at  Chamberi,  and 
mvited  him  to  join  her. 

Hitherto  his  connexion  with  Madame 
Warens  had  been  purely  of  an  innocent 
character,  and  the  lady  and  her  protege  con- 
dacted  themselves  in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  names  they  gave  each  other  of  Maman 
and  Petit.  When  first  he  saw  her  on  the 
way  to  Turin,  she  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
ave,  and  he  describes  her  as  havini?  a  tender 
tir,  a  soft  glance,  an  angelic  smile,  a  mouth 
the  measure  of  his  own,  and  beautiful  hair. 
She  was  short  in  stature  and  thickset,  though 
without  detriment  to  her  fi^rure.  A  more 
beautiful  head,  more  beautiful  hands,  more 
beautiful  arms,  than  those  of  Madame  de 
Warens,  were  not  to  be  imagined.  About 
lix  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
that  first  interview,  but  the  only  change,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  Jean  Jacques,  was  that 
her  figure  had  become  rounder.  Otherwise 
the  charms  which  had  at  first  made  such  an 
impression  on  him,  and  which  had  constantly 
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flowed  before  his  mind  as  a  beautiful  object 
at  an  unapproachable  distance,  were  the  same 
as  ever,  and  above  all,  the  voice,  the  "  sil- 
very voice  of  youth,"  was  unaltered. 

Madame  de  Warens  was  matt  ally  the 
chastest  person  in  the  world;  the  "icicle 
on  Diana's  temple"  was  not  more  cold  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  allowed  herself  aberra- 
tions, from  which  a  lady  with  less  of  the 
Vestal  disposition  would  have  shrunk.  In 
her  youth  she  had  been  seduced  by  her  maU 
tre  de  philosophies  and  from  that  time  she 
always  seems  to  have  had  a  liaison  of  some 
sort  or  other.  During  her  widowhood  she 
had  her  favorite  resident  with  her,  as  con- 
stantly as  an  old  empress  of  Russia.  When 
Rousseau  first  knew  her,  Claude  Anct,  her 
servant,  was  the  happy  man ;  and  on  this  last 
visit,  Rousseau  himself  was  raised  to  the  ex- 
alted position, — simply  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief  He  was  not  the  successor  of 
Claude  :  both  were  retained  together.  The 
worthy  Claude,  far  from  feeling  any  petty 
jealousy,  looked  upon  his  mistress  and  her 
younger  lover  with  the  indulgence  he  would 
have  bestowed  on  two  children  :  for  though 
he  was  not  older  than  Madame  de  Warens, 
there  was  something  grave  and  steady  about 
him.  A  highly  respectable  man  was  this 
Claude  Anet !  The  lady  herself  riveted  the 
friendship  of  her  two  lovers.  Oflen  with 
tears  did  she  make  them  embrace,  saying 
that  both  were  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
her  life.     Interesting  confession ! 

We  thus  find  our  herp,  who  was  in  some 
instances  almost  a  puritan  in  his  notions, 
and  in  some  a  sensualist  of  the  lowest  kind, 
sunk  into  the  deepest  state  of  degradation. 
The  life  with  Madame  de  Warens,  though 
Rousseau  has  shown  himself  an  artist  in 
.describing  it,  coloring  it  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  beautiful,  reveals  itself,  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  as  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble states  of  existence  that  can  be  conceived. 
Jean  Jacques  may  exhaust  his  stores  of  elo- 
quence to  make  us  think  that  Madame  de 
Warens  was  a  Lucretia  in  soul, — alas !  we 
cannot  consider  the  lady,  who  was  always 
keeping  some  young  man  out  of  mischief, 
and  who,  when  Claude  was  dead  and  Rous- 
seau was  absent,  instantly  supplied  the  place 
of  the  latter  with  a  third,  otherwise  than  as  a 
Messalina  on  a  small  scale,  whose  only  vir- 
tue was  a  sort  of  muddling  good-nature.  As 
for  the  two  favorites,  Claude  Anet  and  him- 
self, he  may  heighten  the  respectability  of  the 
former,  and  render  his  own  peculiar  person 
as  interesting  as  he  will,  he  still  leaves  us 
the  question  unanswered :  "  If  one  of  two 
lovers  kept  si:nultancously  by  a  lady  of  small 
fortune  (for  we  give  all  the  circumstances)  is 
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not  in  a  degraded  position,  who  is  ?"  Rather 
should  we  have  been  pleased  with  him,  had 
he  boldly  taken  up  the  question,  and  thun- 
dered forth  a  justification.  But  this  glossing 
over  the  disgusting,  this  forcing  forward  the 
amiable,  this  pretended  deference  for  old 
world  morality,  with  a  real  worship  of  the 
lowest  vice,  this  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
affair.  Call  good  good,  and  evil  evil,  or  evil 
good,  and  good  evil,,  or  give  events  just  as 
they  were,  and  we  shall  know  what  you 
mean,  Jean  Jacques :  but  this  morality,  which 
raises  its  voice  so  high,  and  yet  allows  the 
gratification  of  every  possible  desire,  gene- 
rates nothing  but  false  positions.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  well  said,  that  in  these  books  of 
Rousseau  there  is  "  not  white  sunlight  : 
something  operatic,  a  kind  of  rose  pink,  arti- 
ficial bedizenment." 

Those  who  censure  Rousseau  are  very 
indignant  at  the  selfish  feeling  he  displayed, 
after  the  death  of  the  respectable  Claude. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was,  that  he 
inherited  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  partic- 
ularly a  fine  black  suit.  He  himself  calls 
the  thought  vile  and  unworthy,  but  to  us  it 
is  the  honestest  thought  connected  with  the 
affair  :  the  one  scintillation  of  truth,  which 
reveals  the  rottenness  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  edifice  stood.  Amid  the 
mass  of  falsity,  the  one  truth  has  been  found 
offensive.  When  the  shutter  of  the  ball- 
room in  which  rouged  beauties  have  been 
dancing  all  night  is  thrown  open,  it  is  the 
sunbeam  that  is  blamed,  and  not  the  dissipa- 
tion and  the  red  paint  The  friendship  that 
Jean  Jacques  felt  for  Claude  must  have  been 
the  hollowest  thing  imaginable  :  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
see  him  die  without  a  pang.  The  loss  of  a 
rival,  and  the  gain  of  the  fine  black  suit : 
the  exchange  was  not  so  very  grievous. 
Peqple  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  in  blam- 
ing Jean  Jacques,  he  having  set  them  the 
example. 

Madame  de  Warens,  who  with  all  her 
frailties  was  a  good-natured  soul,  was  con- 
stantly getting  into  difiiculties  through  the 
unbusiness-like  character  of  her  mind,  and 
her  great  easiness  to  all  sorts  of  charlatans. 
Poor  Claude  therefore  was  a  valuable  person 
in  the  menage ;  he  had  habits  of  economy, 
and  was  a  steady  man  of  business ;  qualities 
which  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  in  the 
young  Genevese.  The  latter  continued  to 
lead  a  sauntering  sort  of  life,  half  studious, 
half  lazy,  and  quite  unsatisfactory,  under  the 
protection  of  his  '  mamma :'  sometimes  im- 
proving his  knowledge  of  music,  sometimes 
learning  Latin,  and  occasionally  dabbling  in 
astronomy.    Among  other  fancies,  the  youth 
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had  a  short  fit  of  uneasiness  as  to  his  fate  ii 
a  future  life ;  and  he  resolved  the  weight ies 
of  all  questions,  by  a  method  which  is  noi 
recognized  by  any  church,  but  the  principle  o 
which  many  a  superstitious  clerk  or  apprentia 
applies  in  divining  matters  relating  to  hu 
worldly  prosperity.  Jean  Jacques  placet 
himself  opposite  a  tree,  and  taking  up  i 
stone,  said  :  '  If  I  hit — sign  of  salvation  ;  i 
I  miss — sign  of  damnation.'  And  he  did  hit 
for  he  had  chosen  a  tree  which  was  verj 
large  and  very  near.  From  that  time,  quotl 
Rousseau  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  ] 
never  had  a  doubt  of  my  salvation.  Happi 
Rousseau,  so  soon  to  solve  all  doubts 
Strange  mixture  of  seriousness  and  frivolity 
which  appears  at  every  step  of  this  interest 
ing  biography.  There  is  a  consistency  of  in 
consistency  in  all  that  relates  to  this  remark 
able  man. 

The  most  unwholesome  study  in  the  worh 
is  that  of  medical  books  by  one  who  does  no 
adopt  medicine  as  a  profession.  What  nerv 
ous  man,  who  has  turned  over  the  leaves  o 
his  Buchan  with  trembling  hand  has  not  fel 
by  turns  the  symptoms  of  every  disease' 
What  mind  more  likely  than  that  of  Rous 
seau  to  imbibe  poison  at  such  a  source  ?  Ye 
he  must  study  a  little  anatomy :  and  the  re 
suit  was,  that  he  fancied  he  had  a  polypus  ii 
his  heart.  Another  whim,  to  waft  from  th( 
place  of  quiet  the  most  restless  creature  tha 
ever  skimmed  the  earth.  The  whim  of  tak 
ing  a  fancy  to  that  which  did  not  belong  t< 
him, — ^the  whim  of  friendship, — had  already 
blown  him  about :  we  now  find  him  unde 
the  influence  of  the  whim  of  hypochondria 
Poor  *  mamma'  is  obliged  to  let  *  petit'  go  t< 
Montpellier,  the  only  place  in  the  work 
where  his  extraordinary  disease  can  be  cur 
ed.  An  amour  with  a  Madame  Larnage 
whom  he  met  on  the  road,  drove  his  uneasi 
ness  out  of  his  head,  and  when  he  arrived  a 
Montpellier,  though  he  found  the  fidgets  re 
turn,  he  found  no  physicians  willing  to  be 
lieve  in  his  complaint.  So  back  again  h< 
went  to  Chamberi  and  *  mamma,'  with  hal 
a  mind  to  desert  this  first  love  and  go  to  th< 
residence  of  Madame  Larnage.  When  hi 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Warens 
lo  1  he  found  he  had  a  successor  ;  a  fair 
flat-faced,  well-made,  lubberly  sort  of  person 
age,  by  profession  a  barber,  was  the  presid 
ing  genius  of  the  establishment.  He  coul< 
not  have  believed  the  footing  on  which  th< 
intruder  stood  had  not  the  ever-candid  *  mam 
ma'  explained  the  delicate  little  affair  wit! 
her  own  lips,  at  the  same  time  making  bin 
understand,  that  his  own  position  was  by  n< 
means  compromised.  This  he  could  no 
tolerate,  and  in  his  '  Confessions'  he  make 
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m  immense  merit  of  his  delicacj  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  liaison  with  '  mamma'  was  thus 
readilj  broken  off,  and  with  it  terminates 
vhat  Jean  Jacques  terms  the  period  of  his 
joath  :  a  period  by  no  means  reputable,  but 
on  the  whole  tderably  happy :  a  period,  by 
no  means  indicative  of  any  distinguished  fu- 
turity,  but  nevertheless  one  the  effects  of 
vhich  may  clearly  be  traced  in  his  after  life. 
This  first  period  is  the  most  interesting  in 
the  biography  of  the  man.  Afterwards  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  writer, 
Madame  de  Warens  was  still  willing  to 
protect  him,  but  the  new  lover  made  her  re- 
sidence unpleasant,  and  moreover  her  fortune 
was  getting  worse  and  worse.  Accordingly 
he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  1741,  with  sanguine  hopes  of 
making  his  fortune.  We  have  seen  him 
when  almost  a  boy,  possessed  of  a  '  Hiero's 
fountain,'  believing  that  in  that  toy  he  had 
the  means  of  travelling  all  over  Europe  free 
of  expense.  The  hopes  that  he  now  enter- 
tained of  making  a  certain  fortune  at  Paris 
were  not  a  whit  less  exCravagant,  although  he 
had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  He 
had  discovered  a  new  system  of  musical  no- 
tation ;  which  was  to  effect  an  entire  revo- 
lution, and  to  strike  the  whole  world  with 
surprise  and  wonder.  Never  did  an  invent- 
or's vanity  so  much  induce  him  to  overrate 
the  work  invented.  There  is  some  ingenuity 
io  his  scheme,  and  it  presents  some  advan- 
tages; but  as  it  is  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding disadvantages,  it  has  never  been 
adopted.  The  principle  is  the  substitution 
of  a  row  of  figures,  for  the  dots  and  lines  em- 
ployed in  the'  received  system  of  notation. 
The  key-note  is  always  signified  by  number 
one  ;  and  the  other  figures,  as  high  as  seven, 
readily  express  the  different  intervals ;  while 
a  dot,  over  or  under  the  figure,  marks  an 
octave  above  or  below.  The  advantage  of 
the  plan,  independently  of  its  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  musical  engraving,  and  allowing 
music  to  be  printed  in  mere  common  type — 
an  advantage  urged  by  Rousseau — is  that  it 
saves  all  trouble  in  transposition.  The  singer 
or  player  has  only  to  vary  the  signification  of 
number  one,  and  all  the  other  figures  will 
adopt  themselves  to  the  new  key  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  thought.  The  great  disad- 
vantage is,  that  the  figures  being  written  in  a 
straight  line,  the  notion  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending passages  is  not  conveyed  at  once  to 
the  eye,  as  by  the  received  system.  Hence, 
although  it  might  be  employed  in  slow  or 
very  simple  melodies,  its  use  in  a  series  of 
rapid  passages  would  be  found  exceedingly 
embarrassing.  Even  if  the  plan  had  been 
free  from  this  fatal  objection,  there  was  no 
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such  great  wonder  in  the  invention,  nothing 
which  might  not  be  hit  on  by  any  clever 
young  man,  who  dabbled  in  a  subject,  and 
had  a  taste  for  innovation.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  by  the  Academy ;  and 
three  savans,  who  knew  (says  Rousseau) 
every  thing  but  music,  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  new  system.  The  result  of  their 
report  to  the  Academy  was  a  certificate  di- 
rected to  Rousseau  to  the  effect  that  his  plan 
was  neither  new  nor  useful.  The  charge  of 
want  of  novelty  was  owing  to  a  discovery 
that  a  monk  named  Souhaitti  had  years  be- 
fore conceived  a  gamut  written  in  figures. 
Rousseau  vows  that  he  never  heard  of  this 
monk  or  his  discovery ;  and  as  his  system  is 
so  easy  of  invention  that  a  thousand  peo- 
ple might  have  conceived  it  without  com- 
munication, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  either  of  the  charge  or  the  defence. 
The  celebrated  Rameau  with  whom  he  had 
an  interview  made  the  really  solid  objection 
to  the  use  of  figures,  and  that  was  the  objec- 
tion we  have  already  named. 

The  visit  to  Paris  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  but  at  any 
rate  it  procured  him  some  influential  friends, 
through  whose  exertions  he  became  secretary 
to  M.  Montaigu,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Venice.  The  services  he  rendered  while  in 
this  situation  to  the  French  monarchy,  he  re- 
presents, in  his  *  Confessions,  'as  being  of  the 
most  important  kind,  and  he  regards  the  con- 
duct of  the  ambassador  as  one  continuous 
effort  to  keep  his  merits  in  the  background. 
There  are  accounts  which  are  unfavorable 
to  the  belief  of  Rousseau's  importance  in  his 
situation  at  Venice,  but  whatever  his  exag- 
gerations may  have  been,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  a  healthiness  in  the  part  of 
his  memoirs  relating  to  this  short  period  of 
his  life,  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  Oc- 
cupation seems  to  have  suited  him  ;  he  seems 
in  active  life  to  have  attained  a  degree  of 
happiness  which  he  did  not  know  at  any 
other  period ;  he  met  with  a  wholesome  in- 
terruption to  his  habits  of  indulging  in  fever- 
ish hopes,  or  still  more  morbid  dependency. 
However,  as  every  situation  which  promised 
comfort  and  steady  occupation  to  Jean  Jac- 
ques was  destined  to  endure  but  a  short  time, 
this  was  lost  by  a  quarrel  with  M.  Montaigu, 
and  Rousseau  was  once  more  in  Paris.  Then 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Diderot  and 
Grimm,  and  became  almost  one  of  the 
clique  of  the  philosophes.  About  the  same 
time  he  formed  a  liaison  with  the  well-known 
Th^rese  Levasseur,  whom  he  met  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  servant  to  a  kind  of  tavern,  who 
lived  with  him  as  his  mistress  till,  when  quite 
an  old  man,  he  married  her,  and  who  bore 
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him  the  children  whom,  immediately  after 
birth,  he  despatched  to  the  foundling  hos- 
pital. Like  the  unlucky  story  of  the  ribbon, 
this  foundling  affair  is  one  of  those  indelible 
blots  on  the  character  of  Jean  Jacques  which 
no  sentimentality  can  erase,  and  which  no 
sophistry  can  justify.  Arduous  as  was  the 
battle  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged,  there 
he  stands  constantly  before  us,  as  one  who 
had  not  the  Jeast  hardihood  in  conquering  a 
propensity,  or  in  enduring  even  an  incon- 
venience. Having  put  five  successive  chil- 
dren in  an  asylum,  which  prevented  even  re- 
cognition, he  has  the  stiil  greater  meatiness 
of  endeavoring  to  excuse  himself,  by  the  plea 
that  he  thus  placed  them  in  the  road  to  be- 
come honest  artisans,  rather  than  adventur- 
ers and  miserable  literati.  Plato,  with  his 
sheep-pens  for  new-born  infants,  erected  in 
his  imaginary  republic  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  recognition  of  children  by 
parents,  is  at  least  tolerable,  however  dis- 
agreeable his  doctrine ;  but  Jean  Jacques, 
the  great  champion  of  natural  affection,  the 
asserter  of  the  extreme  doctrine  that  none 
but  a  parent  ought  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  becomes  absolutely  disgust- 
ing, when  he  attempts  to  apologize  for  his 
miserable  act.  Would  that  we  could  find  an 
excuse  by  believing  that  the  desertion  having 
preceded  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  natural  af^ 
fection,  he  had  at  the  time  of  that  advo- 
cacy become  an  altered  man.  Alasl  when 
years  afterwards  Madame  de  Luxembourg 
endeavored  to  find  his  children,  he  was  not 
sorry  at  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt :  so 
much  would  he  have  been  annoyed  if  any 
child  had  been  brought  home,  by  the  sus- 
picion that  after  all  it  might  be  another's. 
A  touch  of  delicacy-^a  well-turned  senti- 
ment— any  thing,  that  he  might  but  escape 
fVom  the  application  of  his  own  broad  prin- 
ciples. 

The  influence  that  Th6rese  Levasseur  had 
over  his  mind  must  have  been  most  remark- 
able. She  is  more  strikincr  from  what  he 
docs  not  say  of  her,  than  from  what  he  com- 
municates. Throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life  does  she  appear  as  a  kind  of  adjunct 
to  his  existence,  and  yet  she  never  appears  as 
a  heroine  of  the  story.  Sometimes  we  forget 
her  altogether :  we  see  him  consumed  by  a 
passion  for  another,  and  the  image  of  Th6- 
rese  fades  from  our  mind.  But  the  object  of 
adoration  passes  away — the  feeling  of  de- 
votion was  but  transient — and  the  eternal 
gouvrmanie — as  Th6rese  aptly  enough  was 
called — is  again  before  us.  He  tells  us  that 
he  never  loved  her;  he  says  she  was  so 
stupid  he  never  could  hammer  a  notion  into 
heir  head*;  her  mother,  who  preyed  upon  him. 
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and  whom  he  believed  to  be  involved  in  the 
'conspiracy'  against  him,  he  perfectly  de- 
tested ;  yet  was  that  Th^rese  ever  with  him ; 
nowhere  could  he  go,  without  her  as  a  com- 
panion. The  fickle,  wayward  Rousseau, 
who  was  always  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
possessed,  and  thirsting  for  what  he  had  not, 
was  ruled  by  that  same  stupid  woman,  as 
mistress  and  wife,  to  the  day  of  his  death : 
shortly  after  which,  herself  being  old,  she 
married  a  stable-boy. 

There  are  few  literary  men  who  have  made 
their  debut  in  that  character  so  late  in  life  as 
Rousseau.  If  we  except  his  papers  on  the  new 
system  of  notation,  it  was  not  till  he  was 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  that  he  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  an  author.  The 
Academy  of  Dijon  had  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  discourse  in  answer  to  the  question — 
'*  Has  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  con- 
tributed to  the  corruption  or  to  the  purification 
of  morals?"  Rousseau'^discourse,  written 
on  account  of  this  offer,  and  deciding  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  .had  had  a  corrupting 
effect,  gained  the  prize,  and  had  a  most  irn^ 
portant  effect  on  the  career  of  its  author. 
Looking  at  it  now,  one  is  astonished  at  the 
noise  it  occasioned  at  its  time.  It  is  clever 
certainly,  but  the  cleverness  is  precisely  that 
of  a  smart  youth  in  his  teens,  who  aptly 
brings  forward  his  reasons  in  support  of  a 
thesis  he  has  chosen,  and  uses  for  his  purpose 
the  little  learning  he  has  at  his  command. 
Nothing,  it  would  seem  now,  could  he  more 
easy  than  to  take  up  a  Cato-the-Censor  sort  oi 
position ;  to  declaim  in  high-sounding  terms 
about  abstract  virtue  ;  and  to  protest  against 
literature  and  science,  as  effeminating  the 
mind  and  occupying  the  time  which  might  be 
more  properly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
republic.  There  were  the  early  Romans, 
with  their  barbarous  victories,  to  be  exalted  ; 
there  was  the  good  word  in  honor  of  Lycur- 
gns  and  the  old  Spartans  ;  and  a  due  share  of 
reproach  against  the  Athenians.  There  was 
also  reflection  on  the  dangers  of  philosophy 
in  shaking  the  credence  in  existing  institu- 
tions. This  was  a  trick  eminently  Rousseau- 
ish  :  whenever  the  Genevese  begun  his  work 
of  destruction,  he  always  threw  out  a  hook 
or  two,  in  the  hope  of  catching  one  or  two  ol 
what  may  be  called  the  "  conservative"  party. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  essay  there  was  a  trick 
even  more  Rousseau-ish.  After  proving,  in 
his  fashion,  that  mankind  had  necessarily  de- 
teriorated as  the  arts  advanced,  the  authoi 
argues  that  the  mischief  being  once  done,  the 
arts  are  to  be  encouraged  to  fill  up  the  time 
of  the  corrupt  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth, 
and  prevent  them  from  doing  further  mis- 
chief.    The  meaning  of  this  is^  that  Rousseau 
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wiDted  to  look  like  a  Roman  of  the  earliest 
iges,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  write  his  operas 
frar  the  French  public.  All  his  virtuous  ora- 
tioDSy  his  tirades  against  corruption  and  ef- 
feminacjy  were  to  be  set  down  to  his  own 
account;  his  deviations  from  his  own  path 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  perverseness  of 
the  age.  A  doctrine  more  convenient — 
more  admirably  calculated  to  let  a  man  do 
what  he  pleased,  with  a  dazzling  appearance 
of  austerity— could  not  have  been  devised. 
His  contemporaries  saw  clearly  enough 
through  the  stratagem,  and  he  did  not  forgive 
them. 

Lightly  as  we  may  think  of  the  discourse 
now,  the  sensation  it  made  at  the  time  was 
enormous.  Rousseau,  like  Lord  Byron, 
voke  and  found  himself  famous.  Great  men 
tnd  little  men  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
deiend  the  cause  of  civilization  against  the 
daring  aggressor.  Answers  poured  in  on  all 
aides :  the  invader  was  to  be  repelled,  to  be 
bullied,  complimented,  flattered  out  of  his 
position.  Many  of  tliese  answers  to  the 
essay  are  not  to  be  met  with,^nor  are  they 
worth  the  trouble  of  seeking ;  but  the  answer 
of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  being  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  bound  up  in  the  complete  edi- 
tions of  Rousseau's  works,  we  advise  every 
reader  to  peruse.  Nothing  can  be  more 
smart,  more  civil,  more  redolent  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  than  the  worthy  monarch's 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
The  very  first  reason  he  advances  is  really 
beautiful.  He  observes  that  the  tone  of  the 
discourse  proves  that  the  author  is  a  roan  of 
the  most  virtuous  sentiments,  and  that  the  al- 
lusions prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  erudition. 
Ergo,  virtue  and  learning  are  compatible. 
Prabaium  est,  and  the  philosopher  of  Gc^neva 
has  got  a  compliment  into  the  bargain.  Un- 
luckily, the  enlightened  monarch  was  not 
lattsfied  with  defending  erudition  in  general, 
bat  he  must  try  to  exhibit  his  own  in  particu- 
lar, and  therefore,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
Rousseau's,  that  Socrates  had  despised  sci- 
ence, he  profoiudly  declared,  with  a  slight 
oblivion  of  chronology,  that  the  objections  of 
Socrates  could  only  apply  to  the  philosophers 
of  his  time — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Epicu- 
reans and  the  Stoics.  The  Genevese,  re- 
paUican  as  he  was,  was  mightily  pleased  at 
this  very  civil  attack  from  a  crowned  head. 
He  answered  the  king,  and  he  answered  him 
exceedingly  well :  having  been  flattered  as  a 
firtnoua  and  erudite  personage,  he,  in  return, 
pat  in  his  compliment  to  the  enlightened 
sovereign.  With  respect  to  the  point  about 
Socrates,  Rousseau  candidly  confessed  that 
he  did  not  exactly  see  how  the  son  of  Sophro- 
aiacus  could  exactly  have  had  in  view  the 
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Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  seeing  that  these 
same  Stoics  and  Epicureans  did  not  exist  till 
after  he  had  quafied  the  hemlock. 

The  efiect  which  this  first  literary  essay 
produced  on  the  contemporaries  of  Rousseau 
— on  persons  whose  names  are  now  recollected 
only  in  connection  with  his  own — is  compa- 
ratively of  small  importance :  much  more  so 
is  the  efiect  which  the  work,  and  the  victory 
which  it  gained,  had  on  its  autlior — a  man 
whose  name  is  certainly  imperishable.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  merely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Diderot,  who  thought 
a  paradox  would  be  striking,  that  he  took  the 
side  he  did.  The  hypothesis,  we  are  aware, 
is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  in  the  principle 
of  the  hypothesis,  although  it  may  be  histori- 
cally false,  we  can  see  a  great  appearance  of 
truth.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether, 
when  the  prize  was  proposed,  Rousseau  had 
any  decided  ideas  on  the  subject ;  whether 
he  did  not  take  his  peculiar  ground  as  being 
that  on  which  he  would  meet  the  fewest  com- 
petitors. But  the  discourse  once  written,  and 
the  prize  once  awarded,  he  found  himself  in 
a  new  position,  and  one  by  no  means  disso- 
nant to  his  feelings.  The  utter  annihilation 
of  the  hopes  he  had  fostered  on  entering 
Paris ;  the  small  impression  he  had  made  on 
the  Academy  as  a  musical  genius ;  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  give  a  misanthropical 
turn  to  his  mind,  and  especially  to  imbitter 
him  against  the  men  of  learning.  The  bril- 
liant efiect  of  his  discourse  rendered  him 
notorious  as  an  enemy  to  the  decorative 
qualities  of  civilized  mankind ;  and  this 
character  he  willingly  supported  through  life. 
Thus  was  this  work — indifierent  as  it  was — 
the  first  appearance  of  that  powerful  advocacy 
of  the  natural  man  against  the  man  of  society, 
which  has  rendered  immortal  the  name  of  the 
citoyen.  The  seed  was  perhaps  scattered  at 
random,  but  it  fell  on  soil  remarkably  fer- 
tile. 

He  now  became  a  professed  despiser  of  all 
the  elegances  of  life.  He  reformed  his 
dress;  clapped  a  peculiarly  unfashionable 
wig  on  his  head ;  ceased  to  wear  a  watch ; 
and — thought  that  he  looked  wise,  a  noble 
image  of  consistency.  The  fine  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance  petted  him  in  his  eccentrici- 
ties, and  called  him  their  '  bear.'  He  looked 
very  fierce,  no  doubt,  but  there  was  not 
much  ferocity  in  the  heart  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  He  was  a  bear  like  the  one  in 
'  She  stoops  to  conquer,'  which  danced  to 
the  genteelest  of  tunes.  At  the  same  time, 
to  be  independent  of  all  persons,  he  resolved 
to  have  a  mechanical  occupation  by  which 
he  might  obtain  a  subsistence,  and  became  a 
copier  of  music.    As  might  have  been  ex- 
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pectcd,  the  rule  was  more  stern  than  the 
conduct  of  the  eccentric  genius  was  consist- 
ent. A  former  opera,  *  Les  Muses  galantes/ 
had  failed,  but  he  soon  composed  '  Le  Devin 
de  ViHage.'  This  was  played  with  great 
success  before  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  Pom- 
padour, at  Fontainebleau,  but  he  never  de- 
rived any  benefit  from  it :  being  deterred  by 
a  sort  of  mauvmse  honte  from  appearing  be- 
fore the  king,  notwithstanding  Louis  had  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  see  him.  A  juvenile 
comedy  called  '  Narcisse'  was  produced  ft 
the  Franqais  and  damned.  These  theatrical 
labors  caused  the  wits  of  the  day  to  laugh 
aloud  at  Rousseau, — the  decl aimer  against 
the  arts :  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had 
lefl  himself  a  loophole  to  creep  out  of,  and 
with  respect  to  his  *  Narcisse'  he  had  a  par- 
ticular excuse.  Having  experienced  the 
situation  of  his  mind  in  literary  success, — he 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  that  comedy, — it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  feel  the  sensation 
of  a  failure,  in  order  to  complete  his  course 
of  self-knowledge.  •  The  force  of  vanity  and 
conscious  perversion  of  the  truth,  could  no 
further  go. 

Another  offer  of  a  prize  by  the  academy  of 
Dijon,  the  subject  on  this  occasion  (1753) 
being  the  '  Origin  of  inequality  among 
men,'  caused  Rousseau  to  pursue  still  fur- 
ther in  another  discourse  the  career  he  had 
begun  in  declaiming  against  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  purport  of  the  essay  is  much 
the  same  as  the  former  one,  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposition  to  civilization  is  carried 
put  with  greater  violence.  The  life  of  the 
savage,  the  happy  indolence  of  one  who 
merely  has  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
life  without  a  thought  inspired  by  ambition 
or  avarice,  are  advantageously  contrasted 
with  man  as  he  appears  in  polished  society  , 
and  the  first  person  who  invented  the 
*  meum'  and  '  tuum'  is  proclaimed  the  first 
grand  enemy  of  his  species.  This  work, 
which  ,did  not  get  the  prize,  is  more  im- 
pressive than  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  found- 
ed on  similar  faJlacies :  the  author  unwar- 
rantably exalting  the  supposed  virtues  of 
savage  life,  and  keeping  its  barbarities  in  ob- 
scurity, while  he  exhibits  in  its  worst  light 
the  effect  of  modern  civilization.  As  a 
French  writer  has  neatly  remarked,  he  made 
the  romance  of  nature,  and  the  satire  of  so- 
ciety. The  dedication  of  this  essay,  which 
is  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  is  a  monstrous 
specimen  of  national  flattery.  The  magis- 
trates, the  pastors,  the  women,  all  come  in 
for  their  share  of  extravagant  eulogy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  exalts  them  in  succes- 
sion, reminds  of  a  series  of  speeches  afler  a 
public  dinner.    The  best  of  the  joke  was, 
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that  the  republic,  which  Rousseau  had  been 
so  anxious  to  flatter,  received  the  essay  rather 
coolly.  He  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  city, 
formally  abjured  Catholicism,  and  received 
the  title  of  citoyen,  but  he  was  soon  glad  to 
return  once  more  to  France. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  two  well-known 
ladies,  Madame  d'Epinay  and  her  sister-in- 
law  the  Countess  d'Houdetot,  which  he  had 
formed  some  time  before,  now  began  to  have 
an  influence  on  his  life.  The  former  built 
on  purpose  for  him,  on  her  estate  at  Mont- 
morenci,  the  small  house  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Hermitage.'  Here  he 
took  his  two  gouvemtxntes,  that  is  to  say, 
Th^rese  and  her  mother ;  here  he  might 
copy  music,  meditate,  and  write  tirades 
against  society  :  in  short,  do  what  he  pleased, 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  bustle  of  Paris, 
and  without — an  important  consideration — 
being  lost  sight  of  by  that  metropolis.  Here 
was  a  delightful  country,  an  abode  that  be 
had  longed  for  when  he  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  obtaining  it,  and  if  happiness  was 
to  be  found  on  earth,  here  it  seemed  might 
Jean  Jacques  have  been  happy  precisely  in 
his  own  way.  But  contentment  and  Rous- 
seau were  destined  never  to  be  constant  com- 
panions. The  history  he  has  given  to  us  of 
his  life  at  the  Hermitage  is  the  darkest, 
gloomiest  spot  in  his  whole  biography,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory  and  al- 
most unintelligible.  Falling  violently  in  love 
with  Madame  d'Houdetot,  he  contrived  to 
displease  Madame  d'Epinay  and  M.  Lambert, 
who,  although  Madame  d'Houdetot  was  a 
married  woman,  was  her  professed  amant,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  that  virtuous 
period.  Consumed  by  this  passion,  the  most 
ardent  that  ever  fired  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  annoyed  by  its  consequences, 
Rousseau  now  looked  upon  almost  every  liv- 
ing creature  as  a  secret  enemy,  and  raised 
around  him  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  hostility. 
Madame  d'Epinay,  the  Baron  d'Holbacfa, 
Grimm,  Diderot,  of  whom  th6  last  two  had 
been  his  most  intimate  acquaintance — all,  in 
his  belief,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  mischief  out  of  his  innocent  love  for 
Madame  d'Houdetot ;  to  damage  his  reputa- 
tion ;  to  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn ;  and 
the  mother  of  Th6rese  was  the  spy  in  their 
service.  Rousseau,  with  his  enemies  grin- 
ning at  him  from  every  side,  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Hoffman,  scared  by  a 
door-post,  and  insulted  by  a  knocker,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  horrors  of  Hoffinan 
are  always  entertaining,  while  the  horrors  at 
the  Hermitage  are  weary  and  tiresome  to  the 
last  degree.  Why  the  coterie  Holbachiqut 
should  take  all  the  trouble,  which  is  repre- 
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»ted,  to  demolish  the  reputation,  and  dis- 
irb  the  peace  of  one  poor  man,  expending 
1  equal  amount  of  labor  to  that  required  for 
state  conspiracy,  we  never  learn  from  the 
Ckmfessions.'  Rousseau  had  some  kind  of 
Dtion  that  he,  the  solitary  lover  of  truth,  and 
Iter  of  faction,  existing  apart  from  the  cor- 
iption  of  the  world,  was  a  sort  of  living  re- 
x>ach  to  the  fashionable  men  of  letters  who 
lied  the  day,  and  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all 
aria.  To  account  for  the  natural  antipathy 
Hween  the  '  hommes  grands'  and  the 
hommes  forts,'  set  forth  by  Madame  Du- 
^vant,  this  surmise  would  seem  well  enough ; 
deed,  by  reducing  it  to  an  abstract  form, 
le  probably  obtained  her  theory.  But  a  se- 
ous  belief  that  this  antipathy  would  mani- 
flt  itself  in  such  a  very  practical  manner  ; 
ould  ^ive  rise  to  such  an  unwearying  sys- 
tm  of  persecution  as  that  to  which  Rous- 
»a  believed  himself  exposed;  denotes  a 
lind  in  a  state,  we  would  almost  say,  of 
c^ontary  unhealthiness.  There  is  no  occar 
on  to  read  the  justifications  written  on  the 
tber  side.  The  cloudy  charge  which  Rous- 
na  brings  against*  his  foes,  carries  with  it 
B  own  refutation.  The  wounded  vanity  of 
roan  who  was  not  revered  quite  so  much  as 
e  hc^ed — a  kind  of  necessity  of  appearing 
etful,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
lisanthrope  which  he  had  assumed — and 
Iso  a  love  of  being  persecuted,  like  Maw- 
orm's — ^were  the  real  originators  of  the  con- 
>iracy  that  existed  in — the  mind  of  the 
\tayen. 

But  if  the  residence  at  the  '  Hermitage' 
ives  us  the  most  repulsive  part  of  Rous- 
iaa's  biography,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for 
ro  of  "his  roost  celebrated  works.  The  wor- 
lippers  of  Jean  Jacques  will  doubtless  think 
tat  we  have  not  treated  their  idpl  with  suffi- 
ient  respect,  that  we  have  shown  too  little 
barity  in  questioning  his  motives,  too  little 
iniency  in  dwelling  on  the  foibles  which  he 
imself  made  public.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
take  peace  with  these  by  an  acknowledg- 
lent  that  whatever  was  the  organ,  the 
KMight  itself,  when  spoken,  was  a  whole- 
Sme  one.  Probably  a  caprice  had  given  it 
irth  in  the  essay  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  a 
esire  to  remain  consistent  with  that  caprice 
ad  nurtured  it  through  the  discourse  on  in- 
quality.  The  reasons  that  supported  his 
iew8  were,  as  we  have  said,  fallacious;  and 
bat  to  a  degree  that  any  person  with  the 
QCBt  moderate  knowledge  of  the  world  could 
letect  the  weak  points ;  but  still  the  views 
fere  well-timed.  It  was  ffood  that  in  an  age, 
rhen  all  was  artifice ;  when  the  monstrosi- 
ies  of  fashion  had  destroyed  the  external 
brm  of  nature,  when  the  soft  poison  of  6»efi- 
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stance  had  lulled  to  rest  the  internal  voice  of 
nature ;  that  a  man  should  come  forward  and 
assert  the  cause  of  the  natural  man.  The 
principle  was  carried  too  far — it  is  the  very 
nature  of  reaction  to  go  too  far — the  man's 
words  might  have  been  dictated  by  mere 
vanity :  but  still,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  originating  cause,  it  was  good  that  the 
word  was  spoken.  False,  we  know,  was  the 
exclusive  praise  of  the  Chippewa  Indian, 
with  his  bow,  and  his  dog,  and  his  simple 
life  ;  but  it  was  good  that  the  powdered 
savatit  was  taught  to  gaze  on  him,  and  was 
told  that  he  also  was  a  man,  and  not  merely 
a  heathen  man  to  exalt  at  the  expense  of 
Christianity — for  many  of  the  pkihsophes 
would  have  been  glad  to  praise  a  savage  so 
far — but  a  man  who  was  happy  without  learn- 
ing, science,  or  doubt :  chiefly  happy  because 
he  was  not  a  philosopher. 

One  great  work  that  Rousseau  planned  in 
this  solitude  he  intended  to  carry  to  consider- 
able length,  under  the  title  of  'Pditical 
Institutions.'  As  a  whole  it  nevei:  appeared, 
but  it  furnished  the  materials  to  a  book  that 
afterwards  became  almost  the  bible  of  modern 
republicans :  the  *  Social  Contract.'  In  his 
earlier  essays  the  author  had  taken  a  position, 
but  he  had  taken  it  like  a  schoolboy ;  he  had 
shown  acuteness,  but  it  was  the  acuteness  of 
plausible  argumentation,  not  that  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  completely  scientific  deduction. 
But  whatever  be  the  politics  of  the  man  who 
for  the  first  time  takes  up  the  *  Contr^t  So- 
ciale,'  however  he  may  detest  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  there  laid  down,  he  can- 
not, if  he  will  consent  for  a  moment  to  lor  get 
his  prejudices,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  wonderful  emanation  of  intellect.  The 
author  is  no  more  the  clever  decl aimer,  who 
seeks  for  commonplaces  in  his  Plutarch ;  he 
is  no  fretful  misanthrope  that  rails ;  but  he  is 
a  severe  and  consistent  reasoner,  who,  cast- 
ing all  passion  aside,  lays  down  his  premises, 
and  carefully  and  steadily  follows  out  their 
consequences.  Historically  his  work  may  be 
valueless;  the  'Social  Contract'  by  which 
people  originally  living  in  a  nomadic  state 
agreed  to  become  citizens  may  be  chimeri- 
cal :  we  will  go  further  and  say  that  we  be- 
lieve it  is  chimerical.  But  Rousseau  keeps 
his  adversaries  at  bay,  when  he  defies  them 
to  show  any  other  legitimate  source  of  gov- 
ernment than  that  of  the  common  consent  of 
the  governed.  Let  not  the  jurists  talk  to 
him  about  the  right  of  conquest,  he  knows  of 
no  such  right,  the  words  are  to  him  an  un- 
meaning jargon.  Conquest  was  the  possession 
of  a  superior  force  by  a  certain  party  at  a 
certain  time  :  but  if  the  other  party,  the  con- 
quered, shall  in  their  turn  acquire  the  force 
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and  vanquish  their  rulers,  the  former  con- 
querors, who  shall  say  their  title  is  not  as 
good  as  the  first  ?  Historically  the  contract 
may  never  have  existed, — hut  is  it  not  at  the 
foundation  of  every  ideal  government,  which 
is. conceived  in  modem  times?  When  we 
talk  of  a  nation  throwing  off  a  despotism,  and 
adopting  a  '  constitutional'  form  of  govern- 
ment, do  we  mean  any  thing  more  than  an 
approximation  towards  the  making  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens  the  basis  of  government, 
however  imperfect  that  approximation  may 
be,  and  however  limited  the  number  of  those 
we  choose  to  admit  as  citizens  ?  Let  us  ad- 
mit, with  George  Sand,  that  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  Rousseau's  mind  to  see  his  ideal  in 
the  past,  rather  than  in  the  future.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  origin  of  society  in  his 
*  contract :'  he  was  wrong — he  looked  the 
wrong  way  :  had  he  looked  towards  the  idea 
of  modern  civilization,  he  would  have  been 
right.  Calling,  as  he  does,  the  entire  body 
of  citizens  the  'sovereign,'  the  manner  in 
which  he. points  out  the  functions  of  that 
sovereign,  the  relations  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen towards  the  corporate  body,  the  creation 
of  the  executive  power,  the  adjustment  of 
different  political  powers  to  produce  a  proper 
equilibrium — this  is  really  beautiful.  As  a 
specimen  of  scientific  exposition,  the  work 
cannot  be  surpassed.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  desultory  education  of  the  author — an 
education  not  merely  imperfect,  but  tending 
to  turn  the  mind  into  the  most  perverse  direc- 
tion ;  if  we  recollect  his  perpetual  weaknesses 
and  vanities ;  his  utter  incapability  of  pursu- 
ing any  one  steady  path ;  it  is  with  something 
more  than  astonishment  that  we  behold  an 
edifice  so  well-proportioned,  so  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  so  unbedizened  with  extraneous 
frippery,  rise  from  elements  that  seemed  so 
unpromising.  Many  will  attack  the  premises 
of  the  '  Contr&t  Sociale  ;*  but  let  these  be 
once  conceded,  and  the  construction  must 
command  universal  admiration. 

The  other  work,  which  we  owe  to  the  soli- 
tude at*  the  '  Hermitage,'  is  one  that  has  far 
more  readers  than  the  '  Contr&t  Sociale :' 
being  no  other  than  the  famous '  Julie,'  or, 
as  it  is  generslly  called,  the  '  Nouvelle  He- 
lolse.'  It  was  Rousseau's  amusement  to  for- 
get, for  a  while,  the  actual  world,  and  to 
transport  himself  into  the  society  of  two 
charming  imaginary  creatures,  who  were  to 
him  the  perfection  of  the  female  character. 
One  was  dark,  the  other  fair  ;  one  was  lively, 
the  other  gentle;  one  prudent,  the  other 
weak :  but  the  weakness  was  so  touching  that 
virtue  seemed  to  gain  by  it.  He  gave  to  one 
of  these  a  lover,  of  whom  the  other  was  the 
tender  friend,  even  something  more :  but  be 
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did  not  allow  of  any  jealous  quarrels,  because 
it  was  an  effort  for  him  to  imagine  a  painU 
sentiment,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  sully  so 
agreeable  a  picture  by  any  thing  that  seemed 
to  degrade  nature.  This  is  the  descriptioD, 
almost  in  his  own  words,  of  his  two  ideil 
friends,  who,  when  they  ceased  to  have  their 
sole  dwelling  in  a  brain  industriously  indo- 
lent, and  acquired  an  existence  on  paper,  b^ 
came  the  Julie  and  Claire  of  the  *  NouveUe 
Heloise.'  Doubtless,  while  these  beautifiil 
creatures  gained  in  reflection,  they  lost  much 
of  that  witching  charm  which  thoy  possessed 
when  they  merely  floated  in  the  dreams  of 
their  creator.  Sometimes  they  burst  out 
in  their  full  radiance,  but  oftentimes  thej 
sink  not  only  into  mere  essayists,  but  into 
mere  essays:  the  headings  of  the  letters  *De 
Julie'  and  '  De  Madame  d'Orbe'  simply  dit* 
tinguishing  moral  discourses  of  Jean  Jacques 
himself,  to  which  he  might  as  well  have  gives 
a  title  having  reference  to  the  subject  The 
creation  of  a  character — an  objective  charao- 
ter — was  not  Rousseau's  forte.  He  loved  to 
be  carried  along  the  tide  of  his  own  dreamfl, 
to  work  out  his  own  thoughts  :  he  could  in- 
dulge in  a  sentiment,  he  could  reflect  souudlj 
on  a  theory,  but  he  could  not  get  out  of  hioi- 
self  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  he  possess* 
ed  in  so  strong  a  degree  the  two  peculiari- 
ties that  he  had  :  the  peculiarity  of  being  al- 
mays  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  immedi- 
ate enjoyment,  and  that  of  being  able  to  div- 
cuss  a  subject  with  the  calmest  reason,  and  to 
examine  it  in  ^11  its  bearings.  The  *  Nouvelle 
Heloise'  is  a  strange  specimen  of  the  strength 
and  of  the  weakness  (in  two  senses)  of  Rous- 
seau. Sometimes  he  strikes  by  the  sound 
sense,  by  the  real  manly  practical  wisdom 
which  he  displays  in  his  reflections,  and  anon 
he  astounds  by  the  most  turgid  declamation, 
and  the  most  absurd  refinements.  Many  of 
the  letters  will  induce  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
the  lovers  of  St.  Preux  and  Julie  are  two  of 
the  dullest  pedants  it  was  ever  his  misfortune 
to  meet :  many  of  the  pages  intended  to  draw 
the  tear  will,  we  fear,  occasionally  elicit  i 
smile.  In  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the 
seduction  of  Julie  by  St.  Preux,  or  rather  of 
St.  Preux  by  Julie,  the  impassioned  tone  of 
the  letters,  the  hurried  sentiment,  the  vidence 
of  emotion,  are  evidences  of  the  author's 
great  power,  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
torrent  of  his  feeliegs.  There  we  see  the 
temperament,  that  never  allowed  duty  to  pre- 
vail over  desire ;  that  made  him  fly  with  sacb 
inconsiderate  ardor  to  every  thing  which  be- 
came the  object  of  a  wish,  whether  it  were  a 
lady,  or  a  spangled  ribbon  that  had  smitten 
his  heart    There  we  see  that  weaknesa  <d> 


laracter  which  was  strength  in  the  perform- 
ice  of  small  acts,  and  rendered  great  acts 
ipossible.  Turning  to  some  of  the  best  let- 
rs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  we  find  the 
ate  observer,  the  same  dispassionate  reflec- 
r,  who  wrote  the  '  Contrat  Sociale/  As 
e  depicter  of  the  passion  which  knows  no 
Minds,  which  has  no  laws  but  its  own,  which 
KTS  down  inconsiderately  every  impediment, 
ousseau  is  strong,  though  he  owes  that 
rength  to  his  weakness  as  a  man.  As  the 
an  of  cool  understanding,  Rousseau  is 
rong.  But  it  is  when  he  is  embarrassed 
ith  the  two  sides  of  his  own  character,  when 
i  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  there  is 
»me  kind  of  harmony  between  an  act  cans- 
I  by  mere  passion,  and  a  dictate  of  pure 
ason,  or  at  any  rate  that  there  is  no  such  great 
Hiitradiction,  that  he  becomes  feeble  as  a 
riter.  It  is  to  this  feebleness  that  we  owe 
e  hair-splitting  distinctions,  the  gloss  over 
€  vicious,  the  'operatic  light,'  which  so 
ten  annoys  us  in  the  *  Heloise'  and  the 
[^ufessions.'  Rousseau  the  man  of  passion, 
ouseau  the  man  of  reason,  is  welcome,  but 
ousseau  the  apologist,  is  tiresome. 
The  object  of  the  *  Heloise,*  as  a  moral 
ork,  was  to  carry  on — though  in  a  milder 
Tm — the  attack  against  metropolitan  civil- 
ation,  which  he  had  commenced  by  his 
Bssay  on  the  Arts,'  and  followed  up  by  the 
Discourse  on  Inequality.'  Then  the  com- 
urison  was  between  ancient  and  modern 
fe,  or  the  savage  and  the  man  of  refinement; 
>w  it  is  between  the  country  and  the  town  ; 
id,  of  course,  the  view  that  he  takes  is  tinc- 
ired  with  the  fallacy,  that  the  former  is  the 
«ne  of  exclusive  virtue,  the  latter  ofunmin- 
ed  vice ;  a  fallacy  that  has  caused  more 
raddle  in  prose  and  verse  to  be  written,  than 
ly  that  ever  existed.  Let  him  have,  bow- 
er, the  full  credit  of  being  the  uncompro- 
ising  enemy  of  that  adultery  which  was  the 
sgrace  of  polished  society  in  the  time  of 
ouis  XV. :  when  every  married  lady  of  fash- 
n  had  her  amant  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
le  more  sentimental  considered  a  breach  of 
ith  with  that  happy  personage  as  a  crime, 
hile  the  infidelity  to  the  husband  was  no- 
ing  at  all.  To  the  time  of  marriage,  the 
rls  were  mere  puppets,  the  most  innocent 
eedom  was  denied  them :  but  the  marriage 
;remony  was  the  proclamation  of  full  li- 
inse,  and  that  once  performed,  restraint 
18  broken,  and  the  most  extreme  liberty  be- 
in.  This  state  of  things,  which  so  com- 
etely  destroyed  all  domestic  life,  was  view- 
l  with  just  abhorrence  by  Rousseau.  In 
8  *  Heloise,'  he  attempted  to  demonstrate 
principle,  the  reverse  of  that  which  regu- 
ted  society,  and  to  show  that  a  breach  of 
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chastity  before  marriage,  was  no  such  great 
crime,  but  that  conjugal  infidelity  was  atro- 
cious. His  *  Julie,'  who  is  seduced  by  her 
tutor,  becomes  a  perfect  model  of  a  wife, 
when  she  afterwards  marries  a  respectable 
old  gentleman.  The  problem  to  be  worked 
was  a  simple  one :  but  Rousseau,  carrying  on 
his  book  without  a  complicated  story— of 
which  he  boasts — has  recourse  to  a  needless 
complication  of  sentiments :  and  this  it  is 
which  leads  him  into  his  besetting  sin  of  over- 
coloring,  distortion,  and  moral  sophistry. 
Not  only  does  his  erring  fair  one  recover  her 
chastity ;  but  her  old  husband,  who  knows  of 
her  transgression,  insists  on  the  former  lover 
residing  in  their  house,  and  takes  a  kind  of 
philosophical  pleasure  in  watching  the  emo- 
tions of  that  gentleman  and  his  wife.  By 
overstraining  his  sentiment,  the  author  has 
destroyed  its  effect,  and  presented  us  with  a 
number  of  shadowy  caricatures,  instead  of 
real  individuals.  It  is  always  his  fault  that 
he  cannot  be  quite  true. 

The  disagreeable  life  he  led  at  the  *  Her- 
mitage' caused  him  to  leave  that  retreat,  and 
take  up  his  abode  at  the  chateau  of  the 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  kindly 
offered  him  a  residence.  Ilis  '  Heloise'  had 
at  this  time  raised  him  to  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity  :  the  ladies  were  all  delighted  with 
it.  If  he  had  attacked  the  principles  on 
which  their  empire  was  founded,  he  had  done 
so  in  a  way  to  fascinate  them;  his  artificial 
picture  of  the  natural,  was  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  artificial  readers;  the  'operatic  light' 
thrown  on  the  scene,  rendered  it  more  ac- 
ceptable than  if  it  had  been  illumined  by  a 
bold  glaring  sunlight.  Impassioned  as  were 
some  of  the  letters,  sound  as  were  some  of 
the  reflections,  it  had  nevertheless  some  affin- 
ity to  the  pastoral  life  of  a  ballet.  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  occupation  to  Jean  Jac- 
ques to  read  aloud  his  *  Heloise'  to  Madame 
la  Marechale.  He  tells  us  she  talked  of  no- 
thing but  him — her  head  was  full  of  nothing 
but  him — she  uttered  douceurs  all  day  long, 
and  was  constantly  embracing  him.  Great 
lords  wished  to  sit  by  her  at  table — but  no  ! 
— she  told  them  that  was  the  place  destined' 
for  Rousseau,  and  made  them  sit  elsewhere. 
With  great  naivete  Jean  Jacques  exclaims, 
afler  the  enumeration  of  these  delights,  '  It 
is  edsy  to  judge  of  the  impression  which  these 
charming  manners  made  upon  me,  whom  the 
least  marks  of  affection  subdue.'  He  was 
for  a  while  in  an  atmosphere  of  positive  en- 
joyment; he  was  admired  as  he  liked  to  be 
admired ;  he  had  desired  his  '  Heloise'  to  be 
the  pet  of  the  ladies,  and  he  had  succeeded. 
The  little  warning  in  the  preface,  that  any 
unmarried  woman  who  read  one  page  would 
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be  unavoidably  ruined,  is  a  charming  instance 
of  the  puff  indirect. 

It  was  at  Montmorenci  that  be  wrote  his 
well-known  letter  to  D'Alembert,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theatres.     In  the  article  *  Geneva*  in 
the  *  Encyclopedie,'   D'AIembert    had    pro- 
posed the  erection  of  a  theatre  in  that  city, 
and  Rousseau  in  his  letter,  consistently  with 
his  former  attack  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
violently  opposed  the  proposition.     The  vul- 
gar prejudices  against  the  profession  of  an 
actor  he  fostered  with    great  ardor  :  indeed 
it  was  his  constant  tendency  to  repose  upon 
popular  prejudices,  when  they  suited  his  pur- 
pose :  he  made  use  of  the  ordinary  common- 
places  against  theatres  generally,   and    he 
brousfht  forward  several  financial  and  other 
considerations  to  oppose  the   erection  of  a 
Genevese  theatre  in  particular.     The  inhab- 
itants of  Geneva  were  poor,  and  being  hard- 
worked,  they  had  but  little  spare   time  on 
their   hands,   and  therefore  theatres,  which 
might  serve  to  keep  an  idle  population  like 
that  of  Paris  out  of  mischief,  could  only  exist 
among  them  as  an  expensive  hinderance  to 
business.    The  theatre,  too,  he  thought,  might 
interfere  with  sundry  little  pleasant  parties 
called  cercles,  where  the  male  citizens  of  Gene- 
va were  wont  to  congregate  together,  to  drink 
bard,  to  smoke,  and  to  indulge  in  jokes,  not 
of  the  most  savory  character.     These  merry 
rtunions,  where  the  liquor  passed  freely,  and 
the  coarse  jest  caused  a  roar,  found  a  vehe- 
ment champion  in  Jean  Jacques.   The  whole 
morality  of  Geneva  seemed  to  rest  on  this 
basis,  and  a  revolution  that  would  have  con- 
verted the  Genevese  from  low  sots  into  the 
spectators  of  Moliere's  comedies,  was  con- 
templated with  positive  horror  by  their  fel- 
low-citizen.    Still  advocating  the  rude  at  the 
expense  of  the  polished,  Rousseau,  while  cen- 
suring theatres,  now  stood  up  the  professed 
defender  of  the  pipe  and  pot.    It  appears  that 
the  battle  he  fought  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  it  cost.    Voltaire,  who,  by  his  theatre 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  had  attracted  many 
of  the  residents,  had  hoped  to  found  one  in 
the  city  itself,  and  D'Alembert's  article  in  the 
*  Encyclopedic,'  written  under  his  dictation, 
had  been  intended  as  a  '  feeler.'     Rousseau's 
letter  operated  so  far  that  it  destroyed  these 
hopes,  and  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
philosaphe  of  Ferney ;  but  when  afterwards 
theatricals  were  actually  introduced  in  Ge- 
neva, it  was  found  that  the  citizens  had  so 
little  taste  for  them,  that  a  permanent  exist- 
ence could  not  be  secured.    Thus  Rousseau 
in  his  letter  was  fighting  against  a  supposed 
evily  which  left  to  itself  would  have  perished 
naturally. 

Whether  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  patriot- 
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ism,  or  whether  it  was  from  feeling  himsel 
not  a  strong  man,  Rousseau  always  tried  ti 
have  a  numerous  party  on  his  side :  it  \m 
been  his  constant  aim  to  flatter  the  republu 
of  Geneva.  The  adulation  was  dealt  outii 
a  most  liberal  measure  in  the  dedication  o 
the  *  Discourse  on  Inequality' — the  men 
worth  of  the  Genevese  was  valued  at  a  higl 
rate,  when  he  expressed  such  dread  at  thei 
corruption  by  the  introduction  of  a  theatre 
— he  puffed  the  pipe  of  peace  with  his  com 
patriots  while  eulogizing  the  cerchs^ — and  i 
he  did  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  Geneves 
women,  when  assembled  in  a  knot  together 
talked  scandal  about  their  own  husbands,  1m 
added  that  it  was  much  better  to  do  so,  thai 
to  indulge  in  the  same  vein  when  any  of  tin 
male  sex  were  in  the  room.  Pastors,  citizens 
ladies,  pipe,  pot,  and  scandal,  all  was  virtu^ 
ous  at  Geneva.  Nay,  more  virtuous  was  it 
to  get  drunk,  and  talk  ribaldry  at  Geneva 
than  to  keep  sober,  and  study  mathematics  a 
Paris.  Unfortunately,  this  love  for  his  coon 
try  (let  us  believe  it  really  was  love)  was  no 
returned  in  a  spirit  of  kindness;  and  tb< 
little  amiable  prejudices  which  he  had  beei 
at  such  pains  to  exalt,  re-acted  against  theii 
defender  in  a  frightful  manner.  In  the  pres 
ent  times,  the  anniversary  of  Rousseaifi 
birthday  is  a  great  occasion  at  Geneva ;  trati 
was  a  very  different  matter  when  he  was  alive 
We  all  know  how  the  seven  cities,  throagi 
which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  breail 
contended,  afler  his  decease,  for  the  honor c 
his  birth.  Rousseau's  case  was  still  hardei 
for  he  was  obliged  to  endure  a  severe  perff 
cution  :  no  longer  a  shadowy,  unreal  persect 
tion,  invented  by  himself  in  his  morbid  ua 
ments,  but  a  substantial  storm,  which  bei 
him  about,  from  point  to  point,  most  releu' 
lessly.  By  the  publication  of  his  *  Emilc 
this  storm  was  occasioned. 

*  Emile'  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  c 
all  Rousseau's  works.  The  thoughts  whic 
lie  scattered  elsewhere,  the  opinions  whic 
he  had  previously  uttered  in  a  crude  form,  ar 
here  carefully  digested,  and  arranged  into 
systematic  work.  For  the  weaknesses  an 
vanities  of  Rousseau,  we  moat  turn  to  hi 
early  essays,  to  his  *  Confessions,'  to  hi 
*  Heloise  :'  but  for  his  theoretic  views,  ft 
those  utterances  that  have  weight  in  then 
selves,  and  are  not  merely  curious,  as  exposi 
tions  of  acharacter,  we  must  go  to  the '  ContH 
Sociale'  and  '  Emile.'  The  former  contais 
the  theory  of  the  citizen — the  rights  belonj 
ing  to  the  free  member  of  a  free  state,  sol 
jectto  nought  but  that  universal  will  oftb 
state,  in  which  he  himself  has  a  share :  tb 
rights  which  are  inherent  in  him  becaus 
he  is  a  man,  and  which  he  has  himself  lin 
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ed  bj  becoming  a  party  to  a  social  com- 
ict.  The  latter  contains  the  theory  of  the 
oir-^he  natural  roan,  apart  from  his  con- 
»ion  with  any  state  whatever.  Rousseau 
[▼es  himself  an  imaginary  pupil,  whom  he 
ills  '  Emile,'  and  educates  him  from  the 
loment  of  his  birth  to  the  time  when  he  is 
larried  and  may  be  supposed  to  acquire  a 
olitical  existence.  The  savage  life  which 
:oosseau  eulogized  at  the  expense  even  of 
le  most  perfect  republic,  finds  its  represent- 
tive  in  the  young  Emile  :  only  it  is  much  soft- 
acd  down  since  first  it  was  so  violently  advo- 
ated.  Then  the  inhabitant  of  the  woods  and 
lountains,  bom  under  no  government,  hav- 
ig  no  property,  and  conscious  of  no  law,  was 
le  object  of  admiration ;  now  it  is  to  the  man, 
om  under  a  modern  government,  but 
t  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  also  has  no 
roperty,  and  is  conscious  of  no  law,  that 
Lousseau  directs  his  attention.  The  book 
Cmile'  is  a  system  of  education  :  but  what 
that  system  ?  It  is  the  system  of  letting 
ature  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  work, 
id  as  the  savage  is  instructed  by  her  voice, 
I  causing  the  child  to  be  instructed  also, 
niy  the  plan  is  modified  to  a  certain  extent, 
!cause  Emile  is  to  be  educated  into  com- 
ications  which  the  savage  can  never  know, 
id  hence,  though  his  path  is  originally  that 

*  nature,  he  has — such  is  the  world — to  be 
d  to  civilization  as  a  goal ;  a  civilization, 
hicfa,  be  it  understood,  does  not  make  him 

•  completely  blend  with  his  fellows,  as  to 
■e  his  identity,  but  allows  him  still  to  re- 
in a  substance  of  his  own  which  can  ex- 
t  apart  from  society.  It  is  by  feeling 
nUSy  that  the  savage  learns  the  use  of  his 
rveral  faculties,  but  his  wants  are  few 
id  simple:  it  is  by  surrounding  Emile 
ith  wants  of  a  more  artificial  kind,  that  his 
aining  is  accomplished.  The  preceptor's 
itire  occupation  is  to  watch  over  this  Emile  ; 
is  influence  is  unfelt  by  his  pupil,  as  he 
laches  him  no  precept,  sets  him  no  task ; 
at  he  is  constantly  preparing  such  an  at- 
toephere,  that  the  pupil  must  infallibly  guide 
imself  to  the  desired  point.  So  far  is  the 
lacation^atural,  that  the  pupil  is  merely  led 
1  by  the  desire  of  supplying  his  own  wants  ; 
I  far  is  it  artificial,  that  these  wants  are  arti- 
^ially  awakened.     What  is  called  learning 

de^rred  to  an  age  comparatively  mature, 
hen  the  boy  can  be  made  to  feel  uneasy  at 
le  want  of  it ;  but  all  crowding  of  a  child's 
lind  with  words,  the  notions  attached  to 
hich  he  cannot  possibly  understand,  are  ex- 
ressly  prohibited.  Precocious  displays  of 
raditioR,  such  as  the  knowledge  of  geogra- 
liy  an^  ^Mstory,  kxig  recitaiions  of  poetry 
f  chiidreD,  Rousseau  treats  with  the  most 
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utter  contempt ;  fables,  in  which  beasts  and 
birds  hold  converse,  he  opposes  strenuously 
as  means  of  conveying  instruction  in  child- 
hood, protesting  that  they  only  serve  to  give 
false  impressions,  and  that  La  Fontaine,  in 
his  time  the  favorite  author  for  children, 
is  neither  adapted  to  them  by  his  language, 
nor  by  his  moral.  Our  own  Cowper,  in  a 
fit  of  small  wit,  chose  to  ridicule  this  notion 
of  Rousseau's,  and  wrote  a  miserable  fable 
himself  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  doctrine, 
but  he  simply  showed  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  man  whom  he  condemned.  As 
it  was  Rousseau's  principle  of  education  to 
inspire  a  series  of  wants,  and  to  communi- 
cate nothing  that  the  child  himself  did  not 
desire,  it  was  necessary  that  words  corres- 
ponding to  no  notions  at  all  should  be  pro- 
hibited :  and  more  necessary  to  exclude 
those  to  which  wrong  notions  were  attached. 
A  word  in  a  child's  mouth  should  only,  in 
this  system,  serve  to  mention  something  he 
cared  about;  and  therefore  he  could  have 
no  use  for  words,  the  meanings  of  which 
were  out  of  his  mental  reach,  nor  for  figu- 
rative expressions,  which  could  only  tend 
to  confuse  his  view  of  the  relation  between 
names  and  things.  '  Emile '  is  a  well  weighed, 
carefully  written  book ;  the  remarks  on  the 
disposition  of  children  are  founded  on  the 
acutest  observation  ;  and  he  who  heedlessly 
attacks  an  isolated  part,  is  likely  to  find 
he  has  chosen  an  adversary,  his  superior  in 
strength.^  The  plan  of  hindering  Emile 
from  learning  when  a  child,  and  confining 
his  earliest  years  to  bodily  exercises,  and  a 
few  rude  notions  of  the  laws  of  property,  is  not, 
however,  merely  adapted  to  prevent  him  fi-om 
being  a  precocious  savant.  He  is  not  to  be 
a  savant  at  any  period  of  his  life,  for  Rous- 
seau, still  adhering  to  the  side  he  took  years 
before,  continues  to  hold  that  character  in 
contempt.  In  due  time  the  pupil  learns  some- 
thing of  the  classics,  and  of  modern  lan- 
guages, but  he  is  to  consider  these  as  mere 
trivial  accomplishments,  and  is  early  taught  to 
think  that  the  mechanic  who  pursues  an 
usefiil  calling  is  higher  than  a  philosopher 
or  a  poet.  Though  supposed  to  be  rich,  he 
is  nevertheless  to  be  independent  of  the  freaks 
of  fortune  ;  and  he  learns  the  trade  of  a 
joiner,  is  regularly  bound  apprentice,  that  in 
all  circumstances  he  may  obtain  a  livelihood. 
Thus  he  becomes  Rousseau's  ideal  of  a  man ; 
a  man  depending  on  no  society,  but  capable 
of  mixing  in  any  ;  the  man  believed  in  at  the 
time    of  the  Revolution,  which    Rousseau 


*  From  these  commendations  we  exc<>pt,  as  a 
separate  work,  the  Professions  of  the  Vicaire  of  Sa- 
voy.* 
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foresaw,  and  which  so  shortly  followed  ;  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  means  adopt- 
ed  to    cultivate    this    ideal,   certainly    the 
thought   itself  was   a   great    one.      By  the 
side  of '  Emile,'  the  ideal  man,  strong  of  limb, 
firm  in  his  independence,   stamped   with  all 
the  nobility  of  nature,  is  placed  the  '  ideal 
woman,'  whom  Rousseau  calls  Sophie.     In 
treating  of  her,  he  appears   as  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  the   *  rights-of- woman'   sort  of 
thinkers,  who   consider  women    capable  of 
performing  all  the  political  offices  of  a  man, 
and  as  unjustly  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
He  objects  even  to  the  influence  which  ladies 
had  already  obtained  in  the  fashionable  circles 
of  Paris  ;  he  objects  to  their  presiding  over 
society ;  to  their  giving  opinions  on  matters 
of  philosophy  and  literature ;  teaching   that 
domestic  life  is  the  proper  sphere  of  woman, 
and  that  .the  secondary  position  assigned  to 
her,  is  the  result  not  of  prejudice,  but  of  the 
natural   order  of  things.     When  Rousseau 
thinks  calmly,  there  is  nothing  of  what  may 
be  called  the '  socialist'  in  his  composition. 
P<^itically  he  is  an  ultra-revolutionist,  but 
with  regard  to  social  laws  he  is  strictly  con- 
servative. 

The  cause  of  the  storm  that  was  created  on 
the  publication  of  *  Emile '  was  the  *  Profes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Vicaire  of  Savoy '  which 
appears  as  a  mere  episode  of  the  work.  This 
insidious  '  profession  '  is  remarkable  for  its 
display  of  natural  piety.  The  declarations 
of  faith  in  a  supreme  Being,  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  are  made  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  devoutness  ;  but  while 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  *  proved* 
by  arguments  singularly  unconvincing,  the 
groundwork  of  every  positive  religion  is 
assailed  with  remarkable  tact  and  acuteness 
The  evidence  by  miracles, — in  short  any 
sort  of  evidence  that  would  make  of  Chris- 
tianity any  thing  but  a  mere  system  of  moral- 
ity,— is  assiduously  controverted ;  and  though 
the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  are  such  as  in  the 
present  time  might  obtain  him  no  severer 
name  than  that  of  a  *  rationalist,'  he  was  in 
his  day.  a  complete  infidel  as  far  as  regarded 
any  established  creed.  The  Catholics  of 
course  did  not  like  him :  the  Calvinistic 
Genevese,  whom  he  had  vainly  tried  to  flat- 
ter by  a  few  compliments  in  this  very  *  pro- 
fession,' joined  in  the  abhorrence  :  and  last- 
ly the  material  phihsophes,  disgusted  at  his 
advocacy  of  a  future  state,  loved  him  no  bet- 
ter than  the  orthodox.  The  tempest  broke 
out  in  more  places  than  one,  the  parliament 
of  Paris  threatened  him  with  imprisonment, 
the  council  of  Geneva  caused  his  book  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
From  Montmorenci  he  was  obliged  to  fly, 


[Jav. 

and  he  vainly  sought  shelter  in  several  places 
in    Switzerland.       His    'Letters   from  the 
Mountain,'  which  he  wrote  as  a  sort  of  de- 
fence to  the  objectionable  part  of  his  '  Emile,' 
only  served  to  increase  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.     Great  polemic  talent  is  exhibited 
in  these  *  letters.'     If  he  cannot  refute  the 
danger  against  himself,  he  shows  the  nicest 
skill  in  placing  his  adversaries  in  a  false  po- 
sition.    With  dexterity  availing  himself  of  an 
argument  long  in  vogue  among  the  Catholics, 
he  dares  his  Genevese  opponents,   who  as 
Protestants  found  their  faith  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  consistently  to  prevent  his 
interpreting    the  Scriptures  his   own   waj. 
Then  leaving  the  abstract  theological  ground, 
he  attacks  on  constitutional  principles  the  acts 
of  the  Genevese  coun<5il,  which  was  the  exe- 
cutive power,  and  was  composed  of  the  aris- 
tocratic portion  of  the  republic.     In  revenge 
for  his  persecution,  he  shows  how  that  coun- 
cil has  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  how  it  has  encroached  on  other 
members  of  the  state :  and  to  the  arguments 
which  he  used  on  this  occasion  are  to  be  as- 
cribed the  revolutions  in  favor  of  a  moie 
popular   form  of  government,   which  af^er« 
wards  happened  in  Geneva.     At  the  time, 
the  position  he  took  drew  upon  him  little  else 
than  persecution,    and   if   he   occasionally 
found   an   asylum,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  it  to  avoid  personal  risk.     The  ignor- 
ant populace,  excited  by  their  pastors,  be- 
lieved him  to  be  Anti-Christ ;  and  he  with 
that  perverse  love  of  notoriety  which  evei 
distinguished  him,  chose  to  walk  out  in  as 
Armenian  costume,  and  thus  in  a  measure  U 
support  the  opinion  of  the   bigoted   Swiss 
that  he  was  at  any  rate  something  not  qoiti 
right.      From   this    persecution,   which  h* 
says  put   him  in  peril  of  being  stoned  i 
death,  but  which  some  believe  he  greatl 
exaggerated,  he  took  refuge  by  his  joome 
to  England,  in  company  with  David  Huhm 
With  his  departure  from  Switzerland  on  thi 
occasion,  ends  the  book  of  '  Confessions.' 

Over  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  which  we  hav 
no  longer  his  own  voice  to  guide  us,  we  ma 
pass  very  briefly.  England  did  not  suit  him 
there  was  no  chance  in  this  island  of  a  shoe 
of  '  Anti-Christ,'  nor  of  his  windows  bein 
demolished  with  brickbats :  but  what  wa 
worse,  people  did  not  seem  to  care  muc 
about  him.  His  life  was  in  perfect  safet} 
but  he  found  himself  an  object  of  ridicule 
He  quarrelled  with  his  friend  Hume,  an* 
with  this  country  altogether;  and  retume 
once  more  to  France,  where  his  fame  havini 
become  established,  he  was  received  in  th* 
most  flattering  manner.  At  Paris  his  eccen 
tricities  took  the  form  of  madness ;  he  livei 
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'ey  to  the  most  frightful  mental  anguish  ; 
iTen  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  his  own  hor- 
i,  and  loved  to  repeat  a  stanza  of  Tasso* 
ch  reminded  him  of  his  own  situation. 

face  was  so  distorted  hy  convulsions,  that 
ie  who  had  been  familiar  with  his  coun- 
ince  could  reconcile  it  no  more.  On 
3rd  of  July,  1778,  he  died  suddenly,  at 
chateau  of  a  friend  at  Ermonville, — ^not 
bout  suspicion  of  suicide. 
There  is  something  sublimely  tragic  in  this 

madness  of  Rousseau.     The  man  could 

at  last  find  any  thing  really  to  love  in  this 
Id  :  it  was  a  something  to  him  mysterious 
.  unholy,  and  he  peopled  it  with  awful  phan- 
ts.  He  uttered  his  imprecations  against 
but  he  was  not  a  strong  man,  he   could 

weather  the  storm,  and  the  curses,  *  like 
ng  chickens,  returned  home  to  roost.' 
>bably  he  at  first  assumed  misanthropy  in 
ind  of  morbid  freak,  and  declared  himself 

enemy  of  civilization  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
ling  a  paradox :  but  he  nurtured  this  posi- 
i  till  it  became  more  and  more  a  real  thing 
9  himself  terribly  real.  To  separate  the 
id  from  the  true  is,  as  we  have  said,  difH- 
:  to  the  reader  of  the  *  Confessions  ;*  but 
must  have  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  that  ma- 
2  misanthropy  of  which  we  hear  so  little, 

which  came  afler  the  period  we  have  at- 
tively  examined. 

n  spite  of  the  weak&^iss  of  the  Man,  the 
mgth  of  the  Word  was  felt.  The  young, 
enthusiastic,  the  dreamers  of  the  last  cen- 
r,  followed  the  dictates  of  Rousseau,  and 

words  became  the  gospel  of  revolutionists. 
\is  nature  was  not  quite  natural,  it  wasnat- 
1  enough  to  move  those  who  had  only  gazed 
he  mere  artificial.  Truly  it  is  a  great 
It  to  see  this  Rousseau,  this  creature  of 
)le  purpose,  constructing  what  he  believed 
le  the  natural  man  out  of  such  strange  ma- 
als  as  society  presented  him,  and  out  of 
h  a  weak  self.  The  man  of  his  imagina- 
I  grew  to  maturity  in  the  '  Emile,'  and 
re  is  no  doubt  he  was  as  dear  a  companion 
lis  preceptor  as  if  he  had  been  a  reality. 

would  have  married  his  idol  by  a  project- 
work,  called  *  Emile  and  Sophie  :'  a  work 
vhich  only  a  few  chapters  were  written,  and 
ich  promised  to  be  one  of  immense  power : 
;  the  ideal  man  was  to  have  risen  triumph- 

"  VivTO  fra  i  mei  tormcntl,  o  fra  le  care, 
Mic  giuste  foric,  forsonnato  errante. 
Paventcro  1'  ombre  solingiie  o  scure, 
Che  'I  primo  error  mi  rccheranno  avante  j 
E  del  sol  clie  scoprl  Ic  mic  sventure, 
A  schivo  ed  in  orroro  avro  il  gembiante  : 
Temer6  mc  medcsmo,  c  da  me  stosso 
Sexnpre  fuggendo,  avr6  me  soropro  eppresso." 

Gcrus.  lib.  xii. 


ant  from  his  imaginary  misfortunes.  Pygma- 
lion— and  Jean  Jacques  wrote  a  Pygmalion 
— created  an  ideal,  saw  it  realized,  and  was 
blessed :  Rousseau  erected  likewise  an  ideal, 
but  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  its  realization 
in  the  world,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  actuali- 
ties, and  sunk  into  despair  and  madness. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

^'Farkwkll  !  farewell !  bright  children  of  the  sun. 
Whose  beauty  rose  around  our  path  wherever 
Wo  wandered  forth  since  vernal  days  begun  ) 
The  glory  and  the  garland  of  the  year. 
Ye  came,  the  children  of  the  Spring's  bright  pro 

mise ; 
Ye  crowned  the  Summer,  in  her  path  of  light. 
And  now,  when  Autumn's  wealth  is  passing  firom 

us, 
We  gaze  upon  our  parting  bloom,  as  bright 
And  dearer  far  than  Summer's  richest  hue — 
Sweet  flowers,  adieu ! 

You  will  return  azain  ;  the  early  beams 
Of  Spring  will  wake  ye  from  your  wintry  sleep. 
By  the  still  fountains  and  the  shining  streams, 
That    through   the  green    and    leafy   woodlands 

sweep ; 
Ye  will  return  again,  to  cheer  the  bosoms 
Of  the  deep  valleys,  by  old  woods  o'erhunc, 
With  the  fresh  fragrance  of  your  opening  blossoms ; 
To  be  the  joy  and  treasure  of  the  voung; 
With  birds,  from  the  far  lands  and  sunny  hours. 
Ye  will  return,  sweet  flowers  ! 

But  when  will  they  return,  our  flowers  that  fell 
From  Life's  blanched  garland  when  its  bloom  was 

new. 
And  left  but  the  dim  memories  that  dwell 
In  silent  hearts  and  homes  ?     The  summer's  dew 
And  summer's  sun,  with  all  their  balm  and  bright 

ness. 
May  fall  on  deserts  or  on  graves  in  vain  ; 
But  to  the  locks  grown  dim  with  early  whiteness, 
What  spring  cun  give  the  sable  look  again, 
Or  to  the  early  withered  heart  restore 

Its  perished  bloom  once  more  ? 

In  vain,  in  vain,  years  come  ond  years  depart ; 
Time  hath  its  changes,  and  the  world  its  tears; 
And  we  grow  old  in  frame,  and  gray  in  heart, 
Seeking  the  grave  through  many  hopes  and  fears ; 
But  still  the  ancient  earth  renews  around  us 
Her  faded  flowers,  though  Life  renews  no  more 
Tiie  bright  but  early  broken  tics  that  bound  us, 
The  garlands  that  our  blighted  summers  wore  : 
Buds  to  the  trees,  and  blossoms  to  the  bowers, 
Return, — but  not  Life's  flowers  !'' 

Thus  sung  the  bard,  when  Autumn's  latest  gold 
Hung  on  the  woods,  and  Summer's  latest  bloom 
Was  fading  fast,  as  Winter  stern  and  cold 
Came  from  his  northern  home  of  clouds  and  gloom 
But  from  the  dying  flowers  a  voice  seemed  breathing 
Of  higher  hopes;  it  whispered  sweet  and  low, 
"When  Spring  again  her  sunny  smile  is  wreathing 
We  will  return  to  thee  ;  but  thou  must  go 
To  seek  Life's  blighted  blossoms  on  that  shore 
Where  flowers  can  fade  no  more  !" 

Framcxs  Buowh, 
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We  have  formerlj  pointed  to  the  lesao)i 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  stricturee  uf 
intelligent  foreigners,  as  io  the  case  ofFrench 
cenBors  of  our  ways.  We  have  now  a  good 
lesson  to  impart  from  an  opposite  quarter.  The 
Democratic  Review,  which  reaches  us  as 
regularly  from  New  York  as  our  own  maga- 
zines, opens  its  Seplemher  number  with  a 
paper  on  "English  Parliamentary  Bribery," 
which  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  on 
this  Bide  of  the  Atlantic  It  begins  with  cit- 
ing the  caseof  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  whose  ten- 
antry, on  the  descent  of  the  title  and  estatt^s 
to  the  heir,  were  requiied  to  change  their: 
politics ;  Mr.  Murrav's  sweeping  charj^e 
against  the  Wigtonshire  proprietors,  of  in- 
timidation and  oppression  ;  and  Mr.TnuMAs 
Duncomde's  unreserved  confession  of  corrupt 
bribery  at  Pontefract  The  modern  kind  <.>!' 
corruption  is  thought  more  demoralizing  thnu 
the 'Rotten  Boyugh  system — 

"  The  tenant  who  goes  with  his  estate  mny 
resolve  himself  back  into  the  days  of  feudal  vas- 
salage, and  may  invest  the  relations  of  a  Wil 
nnd  vassal  with  the  romance  of  chivalric  dra- 

Eery."  "He  has  not  been  bought  himseK)  hi? 
as  received  no  bribe,  and  has  suffered  no  cor- 
ruption ;  and  he  may  reason  himself  into  tlx.' 
belief,  that  not  only  do  his  private  iniereets  n- 
quire  that  he  should  support  (he  proprietor  of  tlii? 
•oil  on  which  he  lives,  but  (hat  the  loyalty  which 
as  a  vassal  he  should  feel,  should  reconcile  hicn 
to  3  sacrifice  of  personal  partialities.  But  Un: 
voter  who  comes  to  the  hustings  as  independ- 
ent, and  when  there  sells  his  vote  for  tis  much 
as  he  cnn  get  for  it,  is  in  a  condition  belotv 

It  is  feared  "  that  the  decomposing  element , 
instead  of  being  jealously  watched  and  guard- 
ed, has  been  taken  among  the  more  unthink- 
ing of  the  English  politicians  as  a  necessary 
and  just  ingredient  in  public  economy  ;" 
and  since  the  Reform  Bill  there  has  betn 
a  marked  change  in  Parliamentary  raanage- 


"  The  legislator,  froni  the  habit  ofemployinH- 
largely  the  brute  force  of  riches,  has  learned  lu 

Elace  an  unduo  and  dangerous  value  upon  ;-! 
■.vei  which  he  may  have  persuaded  bimsi'li 
iBConserrativeandsalutnry  in  its  bearing.  Tlje 
trouble  of  being  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  active, 
to  ciuole  a  high  authority,  has  neen  dispeneti? 
with  just  in  proportion  as  intelligence,  virlui'. 
and  activity,  when  unsupporied  by  wealth,  hav 
lost  their  power.  The  most  matchless  abillti^^r 
would  lail  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  agflinsi 
a  few  ihousBod  pounds  to  be  spent  in  bribery. 
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seeks  for  by  the  mera  transfer  of  the  exuberanes 
of  his  income  from  his  banker  to  his  election- 
agent,  to  take  the  trouble  of  thought,  to  endeav- 
or to  cultivate  the  popularity  which  is  obtained 
by  the  benevolent  employment  of  great  wealth 
or  of  superior  intellect,  would  be  an  unproGtabls 
waste  of  time  and  of  energy.  It  is  a  melsD- 
choly  truth,  which  every  year  confirms,  that 
noihins  tends  ao  far  to  made  men  honest,  as  that 
it  should  be  iheir  interest  to  be  so  j  and  we  be- 
lieve that  nothing  has  gone  so  far  to  preserve 
our  own  national  legislature  from  the  danger- 
ous influences  with  which  it  is  beset,  as  the 
constant  regulating  pressure  of  a  conetitueDcy, 
the  greatness  of  whose  numbers  and  the  secreev 
of  whoso  votes  guard  it  from  general  corruption.' 

The  corruption  of  the  constituency  is  seen 
reflected  in  the  legislation  ;  "  the  self-re- 
spect which  is  lost  at  the  hustings  is  not  re- 
gained in  the  House" — 

struck  with  seeing  the  increased  re- 
:,  during  the  last  tn-o  Parlinmentik  of 
fhich  even  when  told  in  the  courtly  lan- 
guage of  the  Governmental  reporter  IHaniard'], 
prove  that  the  brute  force  which  buys  seats  too 
often  continues  in  operation  when  the  seati 
have  been  bought.  Every  one  knows  the  story 
of  the  cat,  who,  though  exalted  to  the  human 
form,  could  not  be  checked  by  the  most  solemn 
restraints  from  betraying  her  original  propensi- 
ties at  the  slightest  temptations ;  and  those 
who  pay  attention  to  the  enlraoidinary  scenes 
which  take  place  at  the  English  hustings— 
who  observe  the  means  taken  to  buy  volet, 
and  the  e:terIion  used  to  cajole  voters — will 
not  be  surprised  lh<A  the  spirit  which  aaima- 
led  the  candidate  abould  animate  the  meiD- 
ber.  or  the  more  inarticulate  noises  made 
during  the  course  of  debate  it  is  not  neceesary 
to  speak,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  indica- 
tive of  the  temper  as  well  as  of  the  demeanor 
of  a  good  portion  of  the  House  ;  because  it  would 
be  difficult,  except  on  the  Pythagorean  basis,  to 
trace  back  the  catcalls,  the  crowiiigs,  the  bark- 
ings, the  shouts  oftntlcyho,  the  imitations  of 
most  of  the  inferior  sounds  of  nature,  to  any  es- 
tablished principles  of  interpret  alien." 

Then  follow  examples  culled  from  all  quar- 
ters— from  Hansard,  the  Morning  Post, 
Grant's  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Spt(/- 
fator—ot  disorderly  scenes ;  such  as  Mr. 
RoEni'CK's  suggestion  that  Members  attack- 
ed by  the  Times  should  horsewhip  the  suppos- 
ed proprietor,  Mr.  Walter  ;  an  extraordinary 
tumult  of  interruption  to  put  down  a  Mem- 
ber whose  name  is  not  given — [was  it  Mr. 
Bt.EwiTT?] — barking,  caterwauling,  crowing, 
and  so  forth  \  the  squabbles  of  the  Law  Lords ; 
one  of  Lord  Brouoham's  hasty  interposi- 
tions, and  Lord  Meldoukne's  sarcastic  re- 
mark that  the  Duke  of  Wellinoton  would 
not  have  taken  such  a  course, — "  The  noble 
Duke  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor." 
"  The  tone  of  the  Upper  House,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "  is  by  no  means  improved  by  the 
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resence  of  the  Law  Lords/'  The  report 
)0  Sudbury  furnishes  further  instances  of 
'bolesale  popular  corruption ;  and  the  pa- 
er  winds  up  with  a  piece  oi  advice — 

"  What  the  result  must  be  of  a  system  so  ex- 
n<led  as  that  of  bribery  in  Great  Britahij  it  re- 
jires  but  slight  observation  to  determine.  No- 
ling  but  sturdy  and  consistent  honesty  can  sc- 
ire a  nation  under  debts  so  great  and  oppres- 
0D8  so  severe,  from  those  expedients  which 
ere  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  VValpole  when 
s  lessened  the  interest  on  the  debt  then  exist- 
ig.  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  misappropriated 
ie  Sinking-fund.  We  fear  that  if  the  bribery 
Iready  established  is  persevered  in  much  lon- 
er, the  integrity  of  the  British  constituency 
ill  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  on  such  a  ground, 
lerefore,  on  the  ground  of  immediate  interest 
ad  not  of  general  justice,  that  we  recommend  to 
le  rulers  of  that  great  nation,  the  only  measure 
y  which  the  progress  of  corruption  may  be 
decked.  Increase  the  elective  body ;  not  be- 
muse one  man  has  as  much  right  to  vote  as  an- 
ther— not  because  in  the  people  as  a  mass,  and 
ot  in  a  fraction  of  the  people,  can  the  will  of 
le  people  be  found — not  becaui?e  all  men  are 
reated  free  and  equal — for  such  maxims  you 
;ject  as  visionary  and  destructive :  increase 
le  elective  body,  however,  because  by  doing 
ayou  will  adopt  the  only  method  ofsecur- 
1^  order  to  your  legislature  and  honesty  to 
oar  people." 

When  the  fool  is  told  of  his  weakness,  he 
esents ;  when  the  wise  man,  he  mends.  It 
rould  be  easy  to  retort  the  accusations  con- 
eyed  in  the  Democraiic  Review ;  some  of 
be  caution  about  national  faith  comes  oddly 
rom  the  land  of  Repudiation,  ''  and  we 
light  say  that  in  our  House  of  Commons, 
)rall  the  bestial  noises,  no  Member  would 
ttack  Mr.  Speaker  with  a  bowie  knife.  But 
ather  let  us  take  the  just  strictures  of  our 
Lmericau  friend  as  a  proof  at  once  that  doc- 
rines  of  repudiation  and  ruffianly  manners 
re  there  as  much  alien  from  classes  of  cul- 
irated  understanding  as  with  us  ;  and  that 
be  most  respectable  of  our  Transatlantic 
ousins  take  a  more  earnest  solicitude  for  our 
welfare  than  is  shown  in  mere  flattery.  The 
ase  with  which  political  privileges  are  bought 
Qd  sold  in  the  market  is  a  dangrcrous  siorn — 
lore  dangerous,  truly,  than  Chartism,  Rebec- 
aism,  or  repeal :  the  bad  manners  of  the  pop- 
lar assembly  are  proof  that  the  noxious  in- 
aence  of  corruption  is  fatally  active.  The 
ommons  thus  constituted  spent  last  session 
I  idle,  frivolous,  and  vexatious  opposition  to 
overnment,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  ira- 
rove  upon  the  measures  obstructed ;  the  sole 
^lief  to  the  ennui  being  an  occasional  resort 
>  vulgar  melodramatic  personalities,  or  the 
oarser  jests  indicated  above.  Much  of  the 
'antoa  waste  of  time  was  due  to  the  demor- 
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alized  state  of  a  House  returned  by  a  demor- 
alized constituency  ;  for  Members  who  pro- 
cure their  seats  by  the  mere  influence  of 
their  own  party  can  be  conscious  of  no  real 
responsibility  to  the  public,  on  whose  behalf 
they  ought  to  sit ;  or,  having  bought  the  seats 
with  their  own  money,  they  simply  "  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own"  ;  the  man- 
ners of  the  few  real  "  representatives"  follow- 
ing the  prevalent  fashion.  The  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  make  laws  for  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  people  ;  but  hitherto 
it  has  lacked  the  vigor,  method,  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  to  determine  even  on  a  scheme 
for  the  instruction  of  the  country's  children ! 
The  House  is  so  heedless  of  the  national 
welfare,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  paltry  fac- 
tious objects,  it  will  neither  govern  nor  let 
others  govern.  Obviously,  the  way  to  mend 
the  product,  the  Legislature,  is  to  mend  the 
productive  power,  the  Constituency  ;  and  to 
that  end  there  appears  to  be  no  course  open 
but  the  admission  of  new  elements — an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  We  may  ke^ 
^*  muddling"  on  for  a  few  years,  but  to  tiiat 
we  must  come  at  last. 


Sugar  ifv  Diet. — M.  C.  Chossat  states  that  he 
made  seventeen  experiments  on  dogs,  and  ascer- 
tained that  in  some  cases  the  sugar  tended  to  fatten 
the  atiimal,  and  in  others  turned  to  bile.  In  the 
first  case  there  was  in  general  a  tendency  to  consti- 
pation ;  in  the  other,  the  bowels  were  relaxed. 
The  author  observes  that  milk  as  well  ns  sugar  has 
the  tendency  of  fattening  or  creating  bile,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  systems  of  the  persons  who  use 
it  exclusively,  or  make  it  the  principal  article  of 
food ;  and  that  where  bile  is  thus  created  a  diar- 
rhcea  ensues,  which  causes  a  wasting  of  the  solids. 
The  value  of  his  experiments  consists  in  thoir  hav- 
ing been  made  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  article  may  be  used  in  diet  with  due  regard  for 
health.  Few  of  our  own  species  have  ever  made 
sugar  exclusively  their  diet ;  and  we  have  had 
comparatively  but  uncertain  evidence  as  to  its  ef- 
fects. The  reporter  in  Galignani  observes,  that 
the  celebrated  Bolivar  had,  by  fatigue  and  priva- 
tions, so  injured  the  tone  of  his  stomach,  that  he 
was  unable  at  times  to  take  any  other  food  than 
sugar,  which  in  his  case  was  easy  of  digestion.  It 
has  been  stated  by  his  personal  friends,  that  in  some 
of  his  last  campaigns  he  would  live  for  weeks  to- 
gether upon  sugar  alone  as  a  solid,  with  pure  water 
as  a  li(|uid  ;  but,  probably,  in  990  cases  out  of  1000, 
this  diet  would  have  soon  brought  the  person 
adopting  it  to  the  grave  ;  for  although  the  nutritive 
powers  of  sugar  are  well  known,  inasmuch  as  sac- 
charine matter  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  our  suste- 
nance, yet  it  is  equally  true  that  with  many  the 
excessive  use  of  sugar  brings  on  indigestion  in  its 
worst  forms.  Where  the  digestion  is  feeble,  excess 
of  nutriment,  instead  of  being  absorbed  generally 
in  the  system,  turns  to  bile,  and  causes  debility  and 
wasting  to  a  high  decree. 
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OX  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  ESTABLISHING  A 
COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN 
THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

Frcm  Olackwi ou'a  Magez'^ne. 

To  shorten  the  navigation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions  of  our  globe, 
either  by  discovering  a  north-west  passage 
into  the  Pacific,  or  opening  a  route  across 
the  American  continent,  with  European  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen  has  for  centuries  been 
a  favorite  project,  and  yet  in  only  one  way 
has  it  been  attempted.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  successively  voted  and  expended,  in 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  through  the  Arctic 
sea;  and  such  is  the  persevering  enterprise 
of  our  mariners,  that  in  all  likelihood  this 
gigantic  task  eventually  will  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but,  even  if  it  should,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  navigable  opening  in  that  direction 
would  prove  beneficial  to  commerce.  The 
floating  ice  with  which  those  high  latitudes 
are  encumbered ;  the  intricacy  of  the  navi- 
gation ;  the  cold  and  tempestuous  weather 
generally  prevailing  there,  and  the  difl5culty 
of  obtaining  aid,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  must 
continue  to  deter  the  ordinary  navigator  from 
following  that  track. 

Inquiry,  therefore,  naturally  turns  to  the 
several  points  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
American  continent,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
art,  it  is  supposed  that  a  communication 
across  may  be  effected.  These  are  five  in 
number,  and  the  facilities  for  the  undertak- 
ing which  each  affords,  have  been  discussed 
by  a  few  modern  travellers,  commencing 
with  Humboldt.  On  a  close  mvestigation 
into  the  subject,  it  will,  however,  appear  evi- 
dent, that  although  the  cuttinsr  of  a  canal  on 
some  point  or  other,  may  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  exertion,  still  the  undertaking 
would  require  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital, 
besides  many  years  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
even  if  it  should  be  completed,  the  result 
could  never  answer  the  expectations  formed 
upon  this  subject  in  Europe.  On  all  the 
points  proposed,  and  more  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  long  lines,  the  difiiculty  of 
rendering  rivers  navigable,  which  in  the  win- 
ter are  swelled  into  impetuous  torrents ;  the 
want  of  population  alonjr  the  greater  part  of 
the  distances  to  be  cut;  the  differences  of  ele- 
vation ;  and,  above  all,  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  on  all  the  extremities  of  the  cuts  pro- 
jected, thus  only  affording  admission  to  small 
vessels,  are  among  the  impediments  which, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  appear  almost  in- 
superable. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
a  canal  along  any  one  of  the  lines  alluded  to. 
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I  shall  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  commercial 
intercourse  which  the  physical  circumstances 
of  the  country  allow,  a  railroad  is  preferable, 
and  may  be  constructed  at  infinitely  less  ex* 
pense.  This  position  once  established,  the 
question  next  to  be  asked  is,  which  is  the 
most  eligible  spot  for  the  work  proposed  1 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  relatire 
merits  of  the  several  lines  pointed  out,  that 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  unquestionably  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  eligible.  From  its  cen- 
tral position,  and  the  short  distance  interven- 
ing between  the  two  oceans,  it  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  providentially  destined  to  become  the 
connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds  ;  and  hence  its  being  made  a 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  must  be  a  sub- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  commerce. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  public  writers  of 
the  day,  anticipating  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America,  considered  the  opening  of  a  pas- 
sage across  that  isthmus  as  one  of  the  mightiest 
events  which  could  present  itself  to  the  en- 
terprise of  man ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  projects  on 
this  subject  were  submitted  to  him — some  of 
them  even  attempting  to  show  the  feasibility 
of  cutting  a  canal  across,  sufficiently  deep 
and  wide  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
Report  says,  that  the  minister  frequently 
spoke  in  rapturous  terms  on  the  supposed 
facilities  of  this  grand  project ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  realiz- 
ation had  great  weight  with  him  when  forming 
his  plans  for  the  independence  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  New  World.  The  same  ideapre- 
vailed  in  Europe  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century ;  but  yet  no  survey  was  instituted — no 
steps  taken  to  obtain  correct  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. Humboldt  revived  it ;  and  yet  this  great 
and  beneficial  scheme  again  remained  neglect- 
ed, and,  to  all  appearance,  forgotten.  At 
length  the  possession  of  the  Marquesas  islands 
by  the  French,  brought  the  topic  into  public 
notice,  when,  towards  the  close  of  last  April, 
and  while  submitting  the  project  of  a  law  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  grant  ol 
money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  govern- 
ment establishment  in  the  new  settlements, 
Admiral  Roussin  expressed  himself  thus: — 
"The  advantages  of  our  new  establishments, 
incontestable  as  they  are  even  at  present, 
will  assume  a  far  greater  importance  here- 
after. They  will  become  of  great  value, 
should  a  plan  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
fixes  the  attention  of  all  maritime  nations,  be 
realized,  namely,  to  open,  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  a  passage  between  Europe  and 
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le  Pacific,  instead  of  going  round  by  Cape 
orn. "  When  this  great  event,  alike  interest- 
g  to  all  naval  powers,  shall  have  been  ef- 
cted,  the  Society  and  Marquesas  islands, 
f  beincr  broucrht  so  much  nearer  to  France, 
ill  take,  a  prominent  place  among  the  most 
iportant  stations  of  the  world.  The  facility 
*  this  communication  will  necessarily  give  a 
»w  activity  to  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
^ean ;  since  this  way  will  be,  if  not  the 
lortest  to  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas, 
irtainly  the  safest,  and,  in  a  commercial 
>int  of  view,  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
9rtant." 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  the  grant,  M. 
uizot,  in  the  sitting  of  the  10th  inst.,  as- 
srted  that  the  project  of  piercing  the  isthmus 
f  Panama  was  not  a  chimerical  one ;  and 
roceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  Professor 
[umboldt,  dated  August,  1842,  in  which 
lat  learned  gentleman  observed,  that  **  it 
as  twenty-five  years  since  a  project  for  a 
^mmunication  between  the  two  oceans, 
ither  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  lake 
f  Nicaragua,  or  by  the  isthmus^  of  Ca- 
ica,  had  been  proposed  and  topogra|>hically 
iscussed ;  and  yet  nothing  had  been  yet 
3mmenced."  The  French  minister  also 
iad  extracts  from  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
.cademy  of  Sciences,  by  an  American  gen- 
eman  named  Warren,  advocating  the  prac- 
cability  of  a  canal,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
inotinto,  Beverardino,  and  Farren ;  after 
hich  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  that 
lould  this  great  work  ever  be  accomplished 
-and  in  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt  that 
)me  day  or  other  it  would — ^then  the  value 
r  Oceana  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
ranee  would  have  many  reasons  to  congrat- 
late  herself  on  the  possession  of  them, 
'his  has  thus  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
ir  topics  in  France,  where  the  views  of  the 
iinister  are  no  longer  concealed,  and  in 
Inghnd  are  we  slumbering  upon  it?  Cer- 
linly  we  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  ac- 
^mplishment  of  the  grand  design  as  the 
rench,  and  possibly  possess  more  correct 
iformition  on  the  subject  than  they  do. 
fhy,  then,  is  it  withheld  ft"om  the  public  ? 
i^hat  are  our  government  doin?  ?  * 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  as  far  as  his 
leans  allow,  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of 
lese  p:»ges;  and  in  order  to  show  the  degree 
■  credit  to  which  his  remarks  may  be  en- 
tled,  and  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the 
rench  as  regards  the  means  by  which  the 
'eat  desideratum  is  to  be  achieved,  he  will 
iefly  state,  that  in  early  life  he  left  Europe 
ider  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  open- 
er of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
u  practicable ;  but  while  in  the  West  In- 
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dies,  some  doubts  on  the  subject  having 
arisen  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to  visit 
the  spot,  which  he  did  at  his  own  expense, 
and  at  some  personal  risk  —  the  Spaniards 
being  still  in  possession  of  the  country. 
With  this  view  he  ascended  the  river  Cha* 
gre  to  Cruces,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  where  he  stopped  a  fortnight.  In 
that  time  he  made  several  excursions  into  the 
interior,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  sentiments  of  intelligent  natives ;  but, 
although  he  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  canal  of  large  dimensions  was  impractica- 
ble, he  saw  the  possibility  of  opening  a  rail- 
road, with  which,  in  his  opinion,  European 
nations  ought  to  be  satisfied,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Why  he  assumed  this  position,  a 
description  of  the  locality  will  best  explain. 

The  river  Chagre,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  nearest  transit  able  point  to 
Panama,  but  unfortunately  the  harbor  does 
not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve 
feet  water.*  There  the  traveller  embarks  in 
a  bonjo,  (a  fiat-bottomed  boat,)  or  in  a  canoCy 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar-tree,  firrown  on 
the  banks  to  an  enormous  size.  The  velocity 
of  the  downward  current  is  equal  to  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  greater  towards  the 
source.  The  ascent  is  consequently  tedious ; 
often  the  rowers  are  compelled  to  pole  the 
boat  along,  a  task,  under  a  burning  sun, 
which  could  only  be  performed  by  negroes. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  the  naviga- 
tion is  obstructed  by  shallows,  so  much  so  as 
to  render  the  operation  of  unloading  unavoid- 
able. Large  trunks  of  trees,  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  and  sometimes  imbedded  in  the 
sands,  also  occasionally  choke  up  the  chan- 
nel, impediments  which  preclude  ihe  possi- 
bility of  a  steam  power  being  used  beyond  a 
certain  distance  up.  No  boat  can  ascend 
higher  than  Cruces,  a  village  in  a  direct  line 
not  more  than  twenty-two  miles  from  Cha- 
gre harbor ;  but  owing  to  the  sinuosities  of 
the  river,  the  distance  to  be  performed  along 
it  is  nearly  double.  To  stem  the  current  re- 
quires from  three  to  eight  days,  according  to 

*  This  is  tho  first  impediment  to  an  oceanic  canal, 
and  one  equally  felt  on  the  other  proposed  linca. 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  when  recently  sur- 
veying the  western  coasts  of  America,  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  explore  tho  Estero  Real, 
a  river  on  tho  Pacific'sidc,  which  he  did  by  ascend- 
ing it  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  it  only  admits  a  vessel  drawin 
ten  feet  water.  That  intelligent  officer  considered 
this  an  advantageous  line  for  a  canal,  which, 
by  lake  navigation,  he  concluded  might  be  connect- 
ed with  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
extended  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  distance  is  im- 
mense, tho  country  thinly  inhabited,  and  besides 
unhealthy,  and,  after  all,  it  could  only  serve  for 
boats. 
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the  season,  whereas  the  descent  does  not  take 
more  than  from  eight  to  twelve  hoars. 

From  Cruces  to  Panama  the  distance  is 
five  leagues,  over  a  broken  and  hilly  coun- 
try. The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  on  a  neck  of  land  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific ;  but  the  port  is  only  accessi- 
ble to  flat-bottomed  boats,  owing  to  which  it 
is  called  Las  Piraguas,  The  harbor,  or 
rather  the  roadstead,  is  formed  by  a  cluster 
of  small  islands  lying  about  six  miles  from 
the  shore,  under  the  shelter  of  which  vessels 
find  safe  anchorage.  The  tides  rise  high, 
and,  falling  in  the  same  proportion,  the  slop- 
ing coast  is  lefl  dry  to  a  considerable  distance 
out — a  circumstance  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  forming  an  outlet  in  front  of 
Panama.  The  obstacles  above  enumerated 
at  once  convinced  the  writer  that  a  ship 
canal  in  this  direction  was  impracticable. 
The  Spanish  plan  was  to  make  the  Chagre 
navigable  a  considerable  distance  up,  by  re- 
moving the  shallows  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nel ;  but  owing  to  the  great  inclination  in 
the  descent,  and  the  immense  volumes  of 
water  rushing  down  in  winter,  the  task  would 
be  a  most  herculean  one ;  and,  even  if  ac- 
complished, this  part  of  the  route  could  only 
serve  for  small  crafl.  A  canal  over  five 
leagues  of  hilly  ground  would  still  remain  to 
be  cut. 

Although  the  plan,  so  long  and  so  fondly 
cherished  in  Europe,  and  now  revived  in 
France,  must,  for  the  reasons  here  assigned, 
be  abandoned,  on  this  account  we  ought  not 
to  be  deterred  from  availing  ourselves  of  such 
facilities  as  the  locality  affords.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
is  too  interesting  to  be  any  longer  disregarded. 
*'  When  the  Spanish  discoverers  first  over- 
came the  range  of  mountains  which  divide 
the  western  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  South 
America,''  said  a  distinguished  statesman,* 
**  they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gaz- 
ing on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Southern 
ocean  which  lay  stretched  before  them  in 
boundless  prospect.  They  adored  —  even 
those  hardened  and  sanguinary  adventurers 
adored — the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven, 
which,  afler  a  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  a  field 
of  untried  and  unimagined  enterprise."  The 
very  same  point  of  land  where,  in  1515,  the 
Spaniards  first  beheld  the  Pacific,  is  the  spot 
formed  by  nature  for  the  realization  of  those 
advantages  which  their  cautious  policy  caus- 
ed them  to  overlook.  The  Creator  seems 
to  have  intended  it  for  general  use — as  the 

*  Lord  GronviUe  in  his  speech  on  Indian  affairs, 
April  9, 1813. 


highway  of  nations;  and  yet,  after  a  period 
of  more  than  three  centuries,  scarcely  has 
the  solitude  which  envelopes  this  interesting 
strip  of  land  been  broken.  Is  Europe  or 
America  to  blame  for  this  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  our  trade,  and  the 
increasing  competition  which  we  are  likdj 
to  experience,  unquestionably  it  would  be 
advisable  for  British  subjects  to  exert  them- 
selves  in  securing  a  free  passage  across  the 
isthmus  above-named.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  imagined  that  this  is  a  new  project  in  our 
history.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  was  formed  in  Scotland  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  company  to  trade 
with  the  Indies  through  the  Pacific,  which 
became  so  popular  that  most  of  the  royal 
burghs  subscribed  to  it.  The  scheme  originir 
ted  with  William  Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  of 
a  bold  and  enterprising  character,  who,  in 
early  life,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bucar 
nier,  and  to  have  traversed  several  sections  of 
South  America.  At  all  events,  he  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Gap- 
tain,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  who,  ia 
1670,  took  and  burned  Panama. 

In  England,  the  **  Scots  Company"  waa 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  incorporated  trad* 
ers  to  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  West 
India  merchants.  Parliament  equally  took 
the  alarm,  and  prayed  the  king  not  to  sanction 
the  scheme.  So  powerful  did  this  opposition 
at  length  become,  that  the  sums  subscribed 
were  withdrawn.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
failure,  Patterson  resolved  to  engraft  upon 
his  original  plan  one  for  the  establishment  of 
an  emporium  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien^ 
whither  he  anticipated  that  European  goods 
would  be  sent,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
western  shores  of  America,  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  Asia ;  and,  in  order  to  attract  notice  and 
gain  support,  he  proposed  that  the  new  settle 
ment  should  be  made  a  free  port,  and  all  dis- 
tinctions of  religion,  party,  and  nation  banish* 
ed.  The  project  was  much  liked  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  again  scouted  at  the 
English  court ;  when  the  Scotch,  indignant 
at  the  opposition  which  their  commercial  pros- 
pects experienced  from  King  William's  min- 
ister^ which  they  attributed  to  a  contrariety 
of  interests  on  the  part  of  the  English,  sub- 
scribed among  themselves  ^400,000  for  the 
object  in  view,  and  .£300,000  more  were, 
in  the  same  manner,  raised  at  Hamburgh ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  of  that  city  by  the  Eng- 
lish resident,  the  latter  sum  was  called  in. 

Eventually,  in  1699,  Patterson  sailed  with 
?i\Q  large  vessels,  having  on  board  1200  fol- 
lowers, all  Scotch,  and  many  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  best  families,  furnished  with  pro- 
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isions  and  merchandise;  and,  on  arriving 
n  the  coast  of  Darien,  took  possession  of  a 
mall  peninsula  lying  between  Porto  Bello 
nd  Carthagena,  where  he  built  the  Fort  of 
St.  Andrew.  The  settlement  was  called 
few  Calecfonia;  and  the  directors  having 
iken  every  precaution  for  its  security,  en- 
ured into  negotiations  with  the  independent 
adjans  in  the  neighborhood,  by  whom  it  is 
elieved  that  the  tenure  of  the  **  Scots  Com- 
any"  was  sanctioned.  The  Spaniards  took 
iflence  at  this  alleged  aggression,  and  angry 
lomplaints  were  forwarded  to  the  court  of 
>t  James's.  To  these  King  William  listened 
rith  something  like  complacency,  his  policy 
it  the  time  being  to  temporize  with  Spain,  in 
»rder  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
■*rench  Bourbons.  The  new  settlement  was 
iccordingly  denounced,  in  proclamations 
&3ued  by  the  authorities  of  Jamaica,  Barba- 
loes,  and  the  American  plantations,  and  soon 
ifterwards  attacked  by  a  Spanish  force. 
Pressed  on  all  sides,  the  adventurers,  for  a 
)eriod  of  eight  months,  bore  up  against  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes;  when  at  length,  re- 
ceiving no  succors  from  their  copartners  at 
borne,  convinced  that  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  hostility  of  the  English  govern- 
ment,  and  their  provisions  being  exhausted, 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  enterprise  and  return  to  Scotland.  To 
add  to  their  chagrin,  a  few  days  ader  their 
departure  two  vessels  arrived  with  supplies 
and  a  small  reinforcement  of  men. 

Incensed  at  the  second  failure  of  their 
favorite  scheme,  the  Scotch  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  King  William  an  acknowledg- 
meut  of  the  national  right  to  the  territory  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  some  reparation  for  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  disappointed  settlers. 
Unsuccessful  in  their  application,  they  next 
presented  an  address  to  the  ruling  power, 
praying  that  their  parliament  might  be  as- 
sembled, in  order  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration ;  when,  at  tha  first  meeting,  angry 
and  spirited  resolutions  were  passed  upon 
the  subject.  No  redress  was,  however,  ob- 
tained ;  and  thus  terminated  the  Darien 
scheme  of  the  seventeenth  century,  founded, 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  on  an  enlarged 
view  of  onr  commercial  interests,  and  a  just 
conception  of  the  means  by  which  they  might 
have  been  promoted.  In  the  state  of  our  ex- 
isting treaties  with  Spain,  the  seizure  of  ter- 
ritory possibly  was  unjust,  the  moment  un- 
seasonable, and  the  plan,  in  one  respect, 
obviously  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  projec- 
tors had  not  taken  into  account  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  could  not,  consequent- 
ly, rely  on  an  outlet  for  their  merchandise  in 
the  Pacific.     Had  the  scheme  been  delayed, 
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or  had  the  settlement  survived  some  months 
longer,  the  War  of  Succession  would,  how- 
ever, have  given  to  the  adventurers  a  right  of 
tenure  stronger  than  any  they  could  have  ob- 
tained from  the  English  court ;  for  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  dd  of  November 
1700,  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died,  leaving  his 
crown  to  a  French  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon — an  event  which  threw  Europe  into 
a  blaze,  and,  in  the  ensuing  year,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

This  short  digression  may  serve  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  age  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  more  particularly 
the  light  in  which  the  Scotch  viewed  an  at- 
tempt, made  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific;  and,  had  they  then  succeeded, 
other  objects  of  still  mightier  import  than 
those  at  first  contemplated-— other  benefits  of 
a  more  extended  operation,  would  have  been 
included  in  the  results.  The  opportunity 
was  lost,  evidently  through  the  want  of  sup- 
port from  the  ruling  power;  but  it  must 
have  been  curious  to  see  the  English  govern- 
ment, at  the  close  of  the  war,  endeavoring  to 
have  conceded  to  them  by  the  Spanish  court, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  memorable  Aziento  con- 
tract of  17-13,  those  very  same  advantages 
which  the  **  Scots  Company"  sought  to  se- 
cure, by  their  own  private  efforts,  and  almost 
in  defiance  of  a  most  powerful  interest.  And 
when  our  prospects  in  the  same  quarter  have 
been  enlarged,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  our  forefathers 
— when,  through  the  independence  of  South 
America,  we  have  had  the  fairest  opportuni- 
ties of  entering  into  combinations  with  the 
natives  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand 
design — is  it  yet  to  be  said  that  spirited  and 
enlightened  Englishmen  are  not  to  be  found, 
ready  and  willing  enough  to  support  a  scheme 
advantageous  to  the  whole  commercial  com- 
munity of  Europe  ?  It  is  confidently  under- 
stood, that  the  best  information  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  submitted  to  her  Maiesty's 
government,  even  recently.  If  so,  is  it  then 
a  fact  that  no  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  I 

But  what  have  the  South  Americans  done 
in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  in  question? 
Among  the  projects  contemplated  by  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  for  the  improvement  of  his  na- 
tive land,  as  soon  as  its  independence  should 
have  been  consolidated,  was  one  to  form  a 
junction  between  the  neighboring  oceans,  so 
far  as  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  allow.  In  November  1827, 
he  accordingly  commissioned  Mr.  John  Au- 
gustus Lloyd,  an  Englishman,  to  make  a  sur- 
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vey  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  "  in  order  to 
ascertain,"  as  that  gentleman  himself  tells  us, 
**  the  best  and  most  eligible  line  of  communi- 
cation, whether  by  road  or  canal,  between 
the  two  seas."  In  March  1828,  the  commis- 
sioner arrived  at  Panama,  where  he  was  join- 
ed by  a  Swedish  officer  of  engineers  in  the 
Colombian  service,  and,  provided  with  suita- 
ble instruments,  they  proceeded  to  perform 
the  task  assigned  to  them.*  Their  first  care 
was  to  determine  the  relative  height  of  the 
two  oceans,  when,  from  their  observations,  it 
appeared  that  the  tides  are  regular  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  time  of  high 
water  nearly  the  same  at  Panama  and  Ghagre. 
The  rise  in  the  Pacific  is,  however,  the 
greatest,  the  mean  height  at  Panama  being 
rather  more  than  three  feet  above  that  of  the 
Atlantic  at  Ghagre ;  but,  as  in  every  twelve 
hours  the  Pacific  falls  six  feet  more  than  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  in  that  same  proportion  lower ; 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  flowed  fully  in, 
the  level ,  assumes  its  usual  elevation.  Al- 
though the  measurements  of  Bolivar's  com- 
missioners were  not,  perhaps,  performed  with 
all  the  exactitude  that  could  have  been  wish- 
ed, sufficient  was  then  and  since  ascertained 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  levels  of  the  two  oceans  is  not  so 
great  as  to  cause  any  derangement,  in  case 
the  intervening  ground  could  be  pierced. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  altogether  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  a 
canal,  and  leaving  his  readers  to  judge  which 
is  the  best  expedient  to  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed, he  thus  describes  the  topography  and 
capabilities  of  the  country: — "  It  is  generally 
supposed  in  Europe  that  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  in  South  America,  forms 
the  Andes,  continues  nearly  unbroken  through 
the  isthmus.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  northern  Gordillera  breaks  into  detached 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province 
of  Vevagna,  which  are  of  considerable  height, 
extremely  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  frequently 
exhibit  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  bare 
rock.  To  these  succeed  numerous  conical 
mountains,  rising  out  of  savannahs  or  plains, 
and  seldom  exceedinor  from  300  to  500  feet  in 
height.  Finally,  between  Ghagre  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  and  Ghorrera  on  the  Pacific  side, 
the  conical  mountains  are  not  so  numerous, 
having  plains  of  great  extent,  interspersed 
with  occasional  insulated  ranges  of  hills,  of 
inconsiderable  height  and  extent.  From  this 
description,  it  will  be  seen,"  continues  Mr. 
Lloyd,  "  that  the  spot  where  the  continent  of 
America  is  reduced  to  nearly  its  narrowest 

*  The  result  of  their  laboni  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1^30,  accompanied 
by  drawing!. 
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limits,  is  also  distinguished  by  a  break  for  i 
few  miles  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains, 
which  otherwise  extend,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, to  its  extreme  northern  and  southern 
limits.  This  combination  of  cirpumstancei 
points  out  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  isthmm 
of  Panama  for  the  establishment  of  a  comnm- 
nication  across." 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  avowal,  from  the 
best  authority  before  the  public,  and  founded 
on  a  survey  of  the  ground,  that  the  intervening 
country  is  sufficiently  open,  even  for  a  canal, 
if  skilfully  undertaken,  and  with  adequate 
funds— consequently  it  cannot  present  any 
physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  railroad 
which   cannot  readily  be  overcome.     The 
same  opinion  was  formed  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  when,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
he  viewed  the  plains  from  the  heights  at  the 
back  of  Panama  ;  and  that  opinion  was  borne 
out  by  natives  who  had  traversed  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  forests  and  brushwood  aUowed. 
In  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, held  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  last  De- 
cember, Baron  Humboldt  reported,  that  the 
preparatory  labors  for  cutting  a  canal  acrofis 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  were  rapidly  advano 
ing ;  to  which  he  added  that  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  government  of  New  Granada 
had  terminated  their  survey  of  the  localities, 
afler  arriving  at  a  result  as  fortunate  as  it  was 
unexpected.   **  The  chain  of  the  Gordilleras," 
he  observed,  **  does  not  extend,  as  it  was  for- 
merly supposed,  across,  since  a  valley  favor- 
able to  the  operation  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  natural  position  of  the  waters  might  also 
be  rendered  useful.   Three  rivers,"  the  Baron 
proceeded  to  say,  "  had  been  explored,  over 
which  an  easy  control  might  be  established; 
and  these  rivers,  there  was  every  reason  to 
think,  might  be  made  partially  navigable,  and 
afterwards  connected  with  the  proposed  canal, 
the  excavations  for  which  would  not  extend 
beyond  12  V  miles  in  length.     It  was  further 
expected  that  the  fal^  might  be  regulated  by 
four  double  locks,   138  feet  in  length  ;  by 
which  means  the  total  extent  of  the  canal 
would  not  be  more  than  49  miles,  with  a  width 
of  136  feet  at  the  surface,  56  at  the  base,  and 
20  in  depth,  sufficiently  capacious   for  the 
admission  of  a  vessel  measuring  1000  to  1400 
tons.   It  was  estimated  by  M.  Morel,  a  French 
engineer,  that  the  cost  of  these  several  works 
would  not  be  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
francs." 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  on 
the  isthmus  facilities  exist  for  either  cutting 
a  canal,  or  constructing  a  railroad  ;  but  while 
the  French  seem  inclined  to  revive  the  primi- 
tive project,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  overlook 
the  paramount  difficulty,  which,  as  already 
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locicedy  occurs  on  both  sides,  through  the 
rant  of  water.  Unless  admission  and  an 
Nitlet  can  be  obtained  for  men-of-war,  and  the 
isual  class  of  vessels  trading  to  India,  it  would 
carcely  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  canal, 
md  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  both  those 
essential  requisites  can  be  found.  The  other 
»lan  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  the  surest 
md  most  economical.  This  also  seems  to 
lave  been  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
irrived.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
'ailroad  is  best  adapted  to  the  locality,  he 
xroceeds  to  trace  two  lines,  starting  from  the 
lame  terminus,  near  the  Atlantic,  and  ter- 
ninating  at  different  points  on  the  Pacific, 
respecting  which  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 
— "  Two  lines  are  marked  on  the  map,  com- 
iq^ncing  at  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Chagre  and  Trinidad,  and  crossing  the 
[>lainSy  the  one  to  Chorrera,  and  the  other  to 
Panama.  These  lines  indicate  the  directions 
vrhich  I  consider  the  best  for  a  railroad  com- 
munication. The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  communication,  would 
arise  from  the  number  of  rivulets  to  be  crossed, 
which,  though  dry  in  summer,  become  con- 
siderable streams  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
line  which  crosses  to  Chorrera  is  much  the 
shortest,  but  the  other  has  the  advantage  of 
terminating  in  the  city  and  harbor  of  Panama. 
The  country  intersected  by  these  lines  is  by 
DO  means  so  abundant  in  woods  as  in  other 
parts,  but  has  fine  savannahs,  and  throughout 
the  whole  distance,  as  well  as  on  each  bank 
of  the  Trinidad,  presents  flat,  and  some- 
times swampy  country,  with  occasional  de- 
tached sugar-loaf  mountains,  interspersed 
with  streams  that  mostly  empty  themselves 
into  the  Chagre." 

Would  it  not,  then,  be  more  advisable  to 
act  on  this  suggestion,  than  run  the  risk  and 
iDcur  the  expense  of  a  canal  ?  On  all  hands 
it  is  agreed,  that  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinidad  the  Chagre  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  water,  by  which  means 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  road,  and  a  long 
bridge  besides,  would  be  saved.  Under  this 
supposition,  the  proposed  line  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers  to  Panama  would  be 
about  thirty  miles,  and  to  Chorrera  twenty- 
foar  ;  while  on  neither  of  them  does  any 
other  difficulty  present  itself  than  the  one 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  **  Should  the  time 
arrive/'  says  that  gentleman,  **  when  a  project 
of  a  water  communication  across  the  isthmus 
may  be  entertained,  the  river  Trinidad  will 

Kbably  appear  the  most  favorable  route, 
at  river  is  for  some  distance  both  broad 
and  deep,  and  its  banks  are  also  well  suited 
for  wharfs,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  spot  whence  the  lines  marked  for  a  rail- 
road ccHnmonication  commence." 
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It  therefore  only  remains  to  be  determined 
which  of  the  two  lines  is  the  preferable  one ; 
and  this  depends  more  on  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  bay  of  Chorrera  for  the  admission  of 
vessels,  th^  the  difference  in  the  distances. 
However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  Panama 
as  the  Pacific  station,  it  will  already  have  been 
noticed,  that  the  great  distance  from  the  shore 
at  which  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor,  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  loading  and  unloading 
— operations  which  are  rendered  more  tedious 
by  the  heavy  swell  at  certain  seasons  setting 
into  the  gulf  The  distance  from  Chorrera 
to  Panama,  over  a  level  part  of  the  coast,  is 
only  ten  miles.  Should  it  therefore  be  deemed 
expedient,  these  two  places  may  afterwards 
be  connected  by  means  of  a  branch  line.  As 
regards  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
arising  out  of  *'  the  number  of  rivulets  to  be 
crossed,"  it  may  be  observed  that  this  section 
of  the  country  remains  in  nearly  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  it  was  left  by  nature. 
No  artificial  means  have  been  adopted  for 
drainage ;  but  the  assurances  of  intelligent 
natives  warrant  the  belief,  that  by  cross-cuts 
the  smaller  rivulets  may  be  made  to  run  into 
the  larger  ones,  whereby  the  number  to  be 
crossed  would  be  materially  diminished.  The 
contiguous  lands  abound  in  superior  stone, 
easily  dug,  and  well  suited  for  the  construc- 
tion of  causeways  as  well  as  arches ;  while 
the  magnificent  forests,  which  rear  their  lofly 
heads  to  the  north  of  the  projected  line, 
would  for  sleepers  furnish  any  quantity  of  an 
almost  incorruptible  and  even  incombustible 
wood,  resembling  teak.* 

The  Honorable  P.  Campbell  Scarlett,  one 
of  the  last  travellers  of  note  who  crossed  the 
isthmus,  and  favored  the  public  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations,  says,  **  that  for  a 
ship  canal  the  locality  would  not  answer,  but 
presents  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  transfer 
of  merchandise  by  river  and  canal,  sufficiently 
deep  for  steam-boats,  at  a  comparatively  triffing 
expense."t  He  then  proceeds  to  remark,  "that 
Mr.  Lloyd  seemingly  turned  his  attention  more 
to  the  practicability  of  a  railroad  along  the 
level  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Trin- 
idad and  the  town  or  river  of  Chorrera,  and 
no  doubt  a  railroad  would  be  very  beneficial;" 
adding^  "  that  an  explicit  understanding 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  interruption, 
(meaning   with  the  local    government    and 

*  Ulloa  (Book  Hi.  chap.  11)  remarks,  that  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  nouses  id  PaDama  were  for- 
merly built  of  wood,  iSres  very  rarely  occurred ;  the 
nature  of  the  timber  being  such,  that  if  lighted  em- 
bers are  laid  upon  the  floor,  or  wall  made  of  it,  the 
only  consequence  is,  that  it  makes  a  hole  without 
producing  a  flame. 

f  America  and  the  Pacific,  1838. 
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ruling  power  :)  and  the  subject  assuredly  is 
of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance  to 
justify,  if  not  call  on,  the  British  government, 
or  any  other  power,  to  encourage  and  sanc- 
tion the  enterprise  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

In  proportion  to  itsj  size,  no  town  built  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  contains 
so  many  good  edifices  as  Panama,  although 
many  of  them  are  now  falling  to  decay.  It 
was  rebuilt  subsequent  to  the  fire  in  1737, 
and  from  the  ornamental  parts  of  some  struc- 
tures, it  is  evident  that  superior  workmen 
were  employed  in  their  erection  ;*  and  should 
notice  at  any  time  be  given  that  public  works 
were  about  to  commence  there,  accompanied 
by  an  assurance  that  artisans  would  meet  with 
due  encouragement,  thither  able-bodied  men 
would  flock,  even  from  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States.  Hardy  Mulattoes,  Mezti- 
zoes,  free  Negroes,  and  Indians,  may  be  as- 
sembled upon  the  spot,  among  whom  are  good 
masons,  and  experienced  hewers  of  wood; 
and,  being  intelligent  and  tractable,  European 
skill  and  example  alone  would  be  requisite  to 
direct  them.  The  existence  of  coal  along 
the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  is  also  another 
encouraging  feature  in  the  scheme  ;t  and  as 
the  ground  for  a  railroad  would  cost  a  mere 
trifle,  if  any  thing,  the  whole  might  be  com- 
pleted at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  profits  derivable  from  the  undertaking, 
when  accomplished,  are  too  obvious  to  re- 

*  Ulloa  affirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houdes 
in  Panama  are  now  built  of  stone ;  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials for  edifices  of  this  kind  being  found  there  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Mr.  Scarlett  also  acknow- 
ledges that  he  there  saw  more  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  than  in  any  other  town  of  South 
America,  which  he  had  occasion  to  visit. 

U  In  1814  the  writer  had  coal  in  his  possession, 
in  London,  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Lima, 
which  ho  had  cooked  and  tried  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  was  gaseous,  and  resembled  that  dug  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  period  coal  has  been  found  near 
Talcahuano  and  at  Valdivia,  on  the  coast  of  Chili ; 
on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  on  that  of  San  Lorenzo, 
opposite  to  Lima;  in  the  valley  of  Tambo,  near 
Islay  ;  at  Guacho,  and  even  further  down  on  the 
coast  of  Guayaouil.  Mr.  Scarlett  quotes  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  or  Dundonald,  (Lord  Cochrane,)  in 
which  his  lordship  affirms,  **  that  there  is  plenty  of 
coal  at  Talcahuano,  in  the  province  of  Conception." 
It  was  used  on  board  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Blossom ; 
and  Mr.  Mason,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Senngapatam, 
pronounced  it  good  when  not  taken  too  near  tne  sur- 
face. Mr.  Whcelright,  the  American  gentleman 
who  formed  the  Steam  Navigation  Company  alons 
the  western  coast,  coked  the  coal  found  there ;  and 
in  the  general  plan  for  the  formation  of  his  com- 
pany, assured  the  public  that  ^^  coal  exists  on  various 
parts  of  the  Chili  coast  in  great  abundance,  and  will 
afford  an  ample  supply  for  steam  operations  on  the 
Pacific  at  a  very  moderate  expense."  The  fact  is 
confirmed  by  various  other  testimonies,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  coal  will  be  hereafter 
found  at  no  groat  diatance  from  Panama. 


quire  enumeration.  The  rates  levied  on  let- 
ters,  passengers,  and  merchandise,  after 
leaving  a  proportionate  revenue  to  the  local 
government,  must  produce  a  large  sod, 
which  would  progressively  increase  as  the 
route  became  more  frequented.  Mines  exist 
in  the  neighborhood,  at  present  neglected, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  smelting  process. 
It  may  hereafter  be  worth  while  for  retiiro 
vessels  to  bring  the  rough  mineral  obtained 
firom  them  to  Europe,  as  is  now  done  with 
copper  ore  from  Cuba,  Colombia,  and  ChilL 
Ship  timber,  of  the  largest  dimensions  and 
best  qualities,  may  also  be  had.  The  charges 
on  the  transit  of  merchandise  would  never  be 
so  heavy  as  even  the  rates  of  insurance  romid 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The 
first  of  these  great  headlands,  mariners  know 
full  well,  is  a  fearful  barrier,  advancing  into  the 
cheerless  deep  amidst  storms,  rocks,  islands, 
and  currents,  to  avoid  which  the  navigator  u 
often  compelled  to  go  several  degrees  more  to 
the  south  than  his  track  requires ;  whereby  the 
voyage  is  not  only  lengthened,  but  his  water 
and  provisions  so  far  exhausted,  that  fireqneot- 
ly  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  first 
port  he  can  in  Chili,  or  seeking  safety  on  the 
African  coast. 

To  escape  from  the  perils  and  delays  of 
this  circuitous  route  has  long  been  the  anx- 
ious wish  of  all  commercial  nations,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  manner  here  pointed  out.  In  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  case  prospects  are  suf- 
ficiently encouraging— or,  in  other  words, 
should  the  surveys  required  for  a  ship  canal 
correspond  with  the  hopes  entertained  on  this 
subject  by  the  French — the  great  desideratum 
might  then  be  attempted.  The  work  done 
would  not  interfere  with  any  other  afterwards 
undertaken  on  an  increased  scale.  On  the 
contrary,  a  railroad  would  continue  its  usual 
traffic,  and  afford  great  assistance.  Fortu- 
nately the  obstruction  to  the  admission  of  ves- 
sels into  Chagre  harbor,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
may  be  obviated,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  report — a 
point  of  extreme  importance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  ulterior  design ;  but  even  then  the 
great  difficulty  remains  to  be  overcome  on 
the  Pacific  shore  : — 

"  The  river  Chagre,"  says  the  Colombian 
commissioner,  **  its  channel,  and  the  banks 
which  in  the  dry  season  embarrass  its  navi- 
gation, are  laid  down  in  my  manuscript  plan 
with  great  care  and  minuteness.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  one  great  inconvenience;  viz.  that 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water 
cannot  enter  the  river,  even  in  perfectly  calm 
weather,  on  account  of  a  stratum  of  slaty 
limestone  which  runs,  at  a  depth  at  [high 
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irater  of  fifteen  feet,  from  a  point  on  the 
nainland  to  some  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  and  which  are  just 
nren  with  the  water's  edge.  This,  together 
f  ith  the  lee  current  that  sets  on  the  southern 
ihore,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  ren- 
lers  the  entrance  extremely  difficult  and  dan- 
rerous.  The  value  of  theChagre,  consider- 
id  as  the  port  of  entrance  for  all  communica- 
ion,  whether  by  the  riyer  Chagre,  Trinidad, 
>r  by  railroad,  across  the  plains,  is  greatly 
imited,  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  cause, 
[t  would,  in  all  cases,  prove  a  serious  dis- 
qualification, were  it  not  one  which  admits  of 
I  simple  and  effectual  remedy,  arising  from 
the  proximity  of  the  bay  of  Limon,  otherwise 
called  Navy  Bay,  with  which  the  river  might 
be  easily  connected.  The  coves  of  this  bay 
afford  excellent  and  secure  anchorage  in  its 
present  state,  and  the  whole  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered,  by  obvious  and  not 
very  expensive  means,  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious and  safe  in  the  world." 

Afler  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  good 
offices  of  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Panama, 
and  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Victor,  with  the 
aid  of  whose  boats,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
master,  he  made  his  survey  of  the  bay  of  Li- 
mon, obtained  soundings,  and  constructed 
his  plan,  (the  shores  of  which  bay,  he  says, 
are  therein  laid  down  trigonometrical] y  from 
a  base  of  5220  yards) — Mr.  Lloyd  remarks 
thus :  *'  It  will  be  seen  by  this  plan  that  the 
distance  from  one  of  the  best  coves,  in  re- 
spect to  anchorage,  across  the  separating 
country  from  the  Chagre,  and  in  the  most 
convenient  track,  is  something  less  than  three 
miles  to  a  point  in  the  river  about  three  miles 
from  its  mouth.  I  have  traversed  the  inter- 
vening land,  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  in 
all  respects  suitable  for  a  cand,  which,  being 
required  for  so  short  a  distance,  might  well 
be  made  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels 
of  any  reasonable  draught  of  water,  and  would 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  shallows  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Chagre." 

Granting,  however,  that  the  admission  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Chagre  of  a  larger  class 
of  vessels  than  those  drawing  twelve  feet 
might  be  thus  facilitated,  according  to  Mr. 
Lloyd's  own  avowal,  a  breakwater  would 
Btill  be  necessary  at  the  entrance  of  Limon 
Bay,  which  is  situated  round  Point  Brujas, 
about  eight  geographical  miles  higher  up  to- 
nrards  Porto  Bello  than  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  as  the  heavy  sea  setting  into  the  bay 
would  render  the  anchorage  of  vessels  inse- 
cure. An  immense  deal  of  work  would  con- 
sequently still  remain  to  be  performed  before 
a  eorreqpoDding  outlet  into  the  Pacific  could 
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be  obtained  ;  and  whether  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  yet  problematical.  In  the  interval, 
a  railroad,  on  the  plan  above  suggested, 
would  answer  many,  although  not  all  the  pur- 
poses desired  by  the  commercial  community, 
and  serve  as  a  preparatory  step  for  a  canal, 
should  it  be  deemed  feasible.  After  the  coun- 
try has  been  cleared  of  wood,  and  properly 
explored — af^er  the  population  has  been  more 
concentrated,  and  the  opinions  of  experienced 
men  obtained — a  project  of  oceanic  naviga- 
tion may  succeed ;  but,  for  the  present,  we 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  best  and  cheap- 
est expedient  that  can  be  devised  ;  and  the 
distance  is  so  short,  and  the  facilities  for  the 
enterprise  so  palpable,  that  a  few  previous 
combinations,  and  a  small  capital  only,  are 
required  to  carry  it  into  effect.  By  using  the 
waters  of  the  Chagre  and  Trinidad,  a  mateS 
rial  part  of  the  distance  across  is  saved;* 
and  as,  as  before  explained,  the  ground  will 
cost  nothing,  and  excellent  and  cheap  mate- 
rials exist,  the  work  might  be  performed  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense.  When  com- 
pleted, the  trip  from  sea  to  sea  would  not 
take  more  than  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

Avowedly,  no  ocean  is  so  well  adapted  for 
steam  navigation,  as  the  Pacific.  Except 
near  Cape  Horn,  and  in  the  higher  latitudes 
to  the  north-west,  on  its  glassy  surface  storms 
are  seldom  encountered.  With  their  heavy 
ships,  the  Spaniards  oflen  made  voyages 
from  Manilla  to  Acapulco  in  sixty-five  days, 
without  having  once  had  occasion  to  take  in 
their  light  sails.  The  ulterior  consequences, 
therefore,  of  a  more  general  introduction  of 
steam  power  into  that  new  region,  connected 
with  a  highway  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
no  one  can  calculate.  The  experiment  along 
the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru   has   already 

*  Mr.  Scarlett  says,  that  the  depth  of  water  at 
Chagre  is  sufficient  for  steamers  and  largo  schoon- 
ers, which  can  bo  navigated  without  obstruction  as 
far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Trinidad.  By  descend- 
ing that  river,  he  himself  crossed  the  isthmus  in  sev- 
enteen hours — viz.  from  Panama  to  Cruces,  eight ; 
and  thence  to  Chagre,  nine.  Mr.  Wheelright,  the 
American  gentleman  above  quoted,  says  that  the 
transit  of  the  isthmus  during  the  dry  season,  (from 
November  to  June — and  wet  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber,) is  neither  inconvenient  nor  unpleasant.  The 
canoes  are  covered,  provisions  and  fruits  cheap 
along  the  banks  of  the  Chagre,  and  there  is  always 
personal  security.  The  temperature,  although 
warm,  is  healthy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  in  the  rainy  season  a  traveller  is  subject 
to  great  exposure  and  consequent  illness  ;  but  if  the 
railroad  was  roofed,  this  objection  might  be  remov- 
ed. It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  the  climate  of 
the  isthmus  would  be  greatly  improved  by  drainage, 
and  clearing  the  country  of  tha  immense  quantities 
of  vegetable  matter  left  rotting  on  Ihe  ground.  The 
beds  of  seaweed,  in  a  constant  state  of  decomposi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  shore,  create  miasmata  unques- 
tionably  injarious  to  health. 
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commenced ;  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
fossil  fuel  can  he  had,  has  proved  a  great  fa- 
cility. Under  circumstances  so  peculiarly 
propitious,  to  what  an  extent,  then,  may  not 
steam  navigation  be  carried  on  the  smooth 
expanse  of  the  Southern  ocean?  If  there 
are  two  sections  of  the  globe  more  pre-emi- 
nently suited  for  commercial  intercourse  than 
others,  they  are  the  western  shores  of  Amer- 
ica and  Southern  Asia.  To  these  two  markets,' 
consequently,  will  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turing nations  be  turned ;  and,  should  the 
project  here  proposed  be  carried  into  effect, 
depots  of  merchandise  will  be  formed  on  and 
near  the  isthmus,  when  the  riches  of  Europe 
and  America  will  move  more  easily  towards 
Asia ;  while,  in  return,  the  productions  of 
Asia  will  be  wailed  towards  America  and 
Europe.  If  we  entertain  the  expectation, 
that  at  no  distant  period  of  time  our  West 
India  possessions  will  become  advanced  posts, 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
abounding  in  that  extended  and  varied  region 
at  the  entrance  of  which  they  are  stationed — 
if  the  several  islands  there  which  hoist  the 
British  Hag  are  destined  to  be  resting  places 
for  that  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Southern  sea,  now  opening  to  European  in- 
dustry— these  two  great  interests  cannot  be 
so  effectually  advanced  as  by  the  means  above 
suggested. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the 
long-neglected  isthmus  of  Suez  is  the  short- 
est road  to  India ;  but  besides  being  precari- 
ous, and  suited  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
light  weights,  that  line  only  embraces  one 
object ;  whereas  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munication across  that  of  Panama,  would  be 
like  the  creation  of  a  new  geographical  and 
commercial  world — it  would  bring  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth  closer  together,  and  be- 
sides, connect  many  intermediate  points.  It 
would  open  to  European  nations  the  portals 
to  a  new  Held  of  enterprise,  and  complete  the 
series  of  combinations  forming  to  develope 
the  riches  with  which  the  Pacific  abounds, 
by  presenting  to  European  industry  a  new 
group  of  producers  and  consumers.  The 
remotest  regions  of  the  East  would  thus  come 
more  under  the  influence  of  European  civili- 
zation ;  while,  by  a  quicker  and  safer  inter- 
course, our  Indian  possessions  would  be  ren- 
dered more  secure,  and  our  new  connexion 
with  China  strengthened.  Besides  the  wealth 
arriving  from  Asia  and  the  islands  in  the 
wide  Pacific,  the  produce  of  Acapulco,  San 
Bias,  California,  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Guaya- 
quil, Peru,  and  Chili,  on  the  other,  would 
come  to  the  Atlantic  by  a  shorter  route,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  might  receive  advices 
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from  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  with 
only  half  the  delay  we  now  do. 

The  mere  recurrence  to  a  map  will  at  once 
show  that  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  destined 
to  become  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare, 
and,  at  a  moderate  expense,  might  be  made 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  By  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  across,  new  wauUi 
would  be  created;  and,  as  fresh  markets 
open  to  European  enterprise,  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  supplies  would  fall  to  our  lot.  In 
the  present  depressed  state  of  our  commer- 
cial relations,  some  effort  must  be  made  to 
apply  the  industry  of  the  country  to  a  lijrger 
range  of  objects.  A  century  of  experiments 
and  labor  has  changed  the  face  of  nature  in 
our  own  country,  quadrupled  the  produce  of 
our  lands,  and  extended  a  green  mantle  over 
districts  which  once  wore  the  appearance  of 
barren  wastes ;  but  the  consumption  of  our 
manufactures  abroad  has  not  risen  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to  ex- 
plore and  secure  new  markets,  which  can 
best  be  done  by  connecting  ourselves  with 
those  regions  to  which  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma is  the  readiest  avenue.  In  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  the  importance  of  the  western 
coasts  of  America  is  only  partially  known  to 
us.  With  the  exception  of  Valparaiso  and 
Lima,  our  merchants  seldom  visit  the  various 
ports  along  that  extended  line,  to  which  the 
establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
on  the  Columbia  river  gives  a  new  feature. 
Although  abounding  in  the  elements  of  wealth, 
in  many  of  these  secluded  regions  the  spark 
of  commercial  life  has  scarcely  been  awaken- 
ed by  foreign  intercourse.  Our  whale  fish- 
eries in  the  Pacific  may  also  require  more 
protection  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and 
if  we  ever  hope  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
obtain  live  alpacas  from  Peru,  as  a  new  stock 
in  this  country,  and  at  a  .rate  cheap  enough 
for  the  farmer  to  purchase  and  naturalize 
them,  it  must  be  by  the  way  of  Panama,  by 
which  route  guano  manure  may  also  be 
brought  over  to  us  at  one  half  of  the  present 
charges.  We  are  now  sending  bone-dust  and 
other  artificial  composts  to  Jamaica  and  our 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to 
restore  the  soil,  impoverished  by  successive 
sugar-cane  crops,  while  the  most  valuable 
fertilizer,  providentially  provided  on  the  other 
side  of  the  isthmus,  remains  entirely  ne- 
glected. 

The  establishment  of  a  more  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Pacific,  it  will  therefore  read- 
ily be  acknowledged,  is  an  undertaking  wor- 
thy of  a  great  nation,  and  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living — an 
undertaking  which  would  do  more  honor  to 
Great  Britaiui  and  ultimately  prove   more 


meficial  to  our  merchants,  than  any  other 
at  possibly  could  be  devised.  Nor  is  it  to 
( imagined  that  other  nations  are  insensible 

the  advantages  which  they  would  derive 
Dm  an  opening  of  this  kind.  The  feelings 
kd  sentiments  of  the  French  upon  this  sub- 
ct  have  already  been  briefly  noticed.  The 
ing  of  Holland  has  expressed  himself  fa vor- 
Ae  to  the  undertaking,  nor  are  the  Belgians 
!hindhand  in  their  good  wishes  for  its  ac- 
mnplishment.  If  possible,  the  North  Amer- 
ans  have  a  larger  and  more  immediate  in- 
rest  in  its  success  than  the  commercial  na^ 
ms  of  Europe.  Ever  since  their  acquisi- 
)n  of  Louisiana,  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise 
IS  directed  a  large  portion  of  their  popula- 
>n  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
ppi  and  Missouri — a  spirit  which  impels  a 
uring  and  thrifty  race  of  men  gradually  to 
Ivance  towards  the  north-west.  Captain 
lark*s  excursion  in  1805,  had  for  its  object 
e  discovery  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific  by 
mnecting  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers, 
subject  on  which,  even  at  that  early  period, 
5  expressed  himself  thus : — "  I  consider 
is  track  across  the  continent  of  immense 
Ifantage  to  the  fur  trade,  as  all  the  furs 
»llected  in  nine-tenths  of  the  most  valuable 
r  country  in  America,  may  be  conveyed  to 
e  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence 
lipped  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  15th  of 
Qgust  in  each  year,  and  will,  of  course, 
ach  Canton  earlier  than  the  furs  which  are 
innally  exported  from  Montreal  arrive  in 
real  Britain." 
This  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit 

emulation  by  which  the  citizens  of  the 
iiion  were,  even  at  so  remote  a  period,  ac- 
ated  in  reference  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
merica — a  spirit  which  has  since  manifested 
tdf  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  much 
ronger  terms.  The  distance  overland  is, 
»wever,  too  great,  and  the  population  too 
anty,  for  this  route  to  be  rendered  availa- 
e  for  the  general  purposes  of  traffic,  at 
1st  for  many  years  to  come.  The  North 
tnericans  have,  therefore,  turned  their  at- 
ition  to  other  points  offering  facilities  of 
mmunication  with  the  Pacific ;  and  the 
le  to  which  they  have  usually  given  the 
eference  is  the  Mexican,  or  more  northern 
e,  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
aated  partly  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  and 
rtly  in  that  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  facilities 
brded  by  this  locality  have  been  described 
several  tourists;  but  supposing  that  the 
er  Guassacualco,  on  the  Atlantic,  is,  or 
s  be  made  navigable  for  large  vessels  as 
^h  up  as  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  (as 
deep  water  at  the  entrance,  there  is  no 
alMy)  still  a  carriage  road  for  at  least  six- 
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teen  leagues  would  be  necessary.  The  inter- 
vening land,  although  it  may  contain  some 
favorable  breaks,  is  nevertheless  avowedly  so 
high,  that  from  some  of  the  mountain  sum- 
mits the  two  oceans  may  be  easily  seen. 
The  obstacles  to  a  road,  and  much  more  so 
to  a  canal,  are  therefore  very  considerable ; 
and  a  suitable  and  corresponding  outlet  into 
the  Pacific,  besides,  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

This,  then,  is  by  no  means  so  eligible  a 
spot  as  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  From  its 
situation,  the  Tehuantepec  route  would, 
nevertheless,  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
North  Americans ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that,  in  this  stirring  age,  there  is  scarcely 
an  undertaking  that  baffles  the  ingenuity  of 
man.  Owing  to  their  position,  the  North 
Americans  would  gain  mere  by  shortening 
the  passage  to  the  Pacific  than  ourselves; 
and  Tehuantepec  being  the  nearest  point  to 
them  suited  for  that  object,  and  also  the  one 
which  they  could  most  effectually  control,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that,  at  some  future 
period,  they  will  use  every  effort  to  have  it 
opened.  The  country  through  which  the 
line  would  pass  is  confessedly  richer,  health- 
ier, and  more  populous,  than  that  contiguous 
to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  or  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama ;  but  should  the  work  pro- 
jected ever  be  carried  into  execution,  event- 
ually this  route  must  become  an  American 
monopoly. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
therefore  readily  be  believed,  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  subject,  and  calculate  thus  : — A 
steamer  leaving  the  Mississippi  can  reach 
Guassacualco  in  six  days  ;  in  seven,  her  cargo 
might  be  transferred  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  fifty  more 
reach  China — total,  sixty-three  days.  As  an 
elucidation,  let  us  suppose  that  the  usual 
route  to  the  same  destination,  round  Cape 
Horn,  from  a  more  central  part  of  the  Union 
— Philadelphia,  for  example — is  16^150 
miles ;  in  that  case  the  distance  saved,  inde- 
pendent of  less  sea  risk,  would  be  as  follows : 
— From  the  Delaware  to  Guassacualco,  2100 
miles;  across  Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific, 
120;  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  3835;  to  the 
Ladrone  do.,  3900 ;  and  to  Canton,  2080— 
total,  12,035  miles ;  whereby  the  saving 
would  be  4115,  besides  affording  greater  fa- 
cilities for  the  application  of  steam.  Their 
estimate  of  the  saving  to  the  Columbia  river 
is  still  more  encouraging.  From  one  of  their 
central  ports  the  distance  round  Cape  Horn 
is  estimated  at  18,261  miles;  whereas  by  the 
Mexican  route  it  would  be,  to  Guassacualco 
and  overland  to  the  Pacific,  2220  miles,  and 
tiience  to  the  Columbia  river,  2760 — totil. 
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4980 ;  thus  leaving  the  enormous  difference 
of  13,281  miles — two  thirds  of  the  distance, 
besides  the  advantage  of  a  safer  navigation. 
By  the  new  route,  and  the  aid  of  steam,  a 
voyage  to  the  destination  above  named  may 
be  performed  in  thirty  instead  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  days ;  and  as  the  population  extends 
towards  the  north-west,  the  Columbia  river 
must  become  a  place  of  importance.  Hitherto 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico  and  California 
have  chiefly  been  supplied  with  goods  carried 
overland  from  Vera  Cruz,  surcharged  with 
heavy  duties  and  expenses.  More  need  not 
be  said  to  show  that  the  United  States  are  on 
the  alert ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  they 
will  allow  any  favorable  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing to  themselves  an  easier  access  to  the  Pa- 
cific to  escape  them.  On  finding  another 
road  open* they  would,  however,  be  inclined 
to  desist  from  seeking  a  line  of  communica- 
tion for  themselves.  There  is,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  cheerfully 
concur  in  a  work,  the  completion  of  which 
would  so  materially  redound  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  fact,  that  not  only  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  also  all  the  commercial  na- 
tions of  Europe,  are  deeply  interested  in  se- 
curing for  themselves  a  shorter  and  safer 
passage  into  the  great  Pacific,  on  terms  the 
most  prompt  and  economical  that  circum- 
stances will  allow ;  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  civilization  within  the  present 
century  demands  that  this  effort  should  be 
made,  in  which,  from  her  position,  Great 
Britain  is  peculiarly  called  upon  to  take  the 
initiative.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the 
Panamese  have  been  buoyed  up  with  the 
liope,  that  an  attempt,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
would  be  made  to  open  a  communication 
across  their  isthmus,  calculated  to  compen- 
sate them  for  all  their  losses ;  and  hence  they 
have  always  been  disposed  to  second  the  ex- 
ertions of  any  respectable  party  prepared  to 
undertake  a  work  which  they  cannot  them- 
selves accomplish.  They  have  heard  of  the 
time  of  the  Galeones,  when  the  fleet,  annu- 
ally arriving  from  Peru,  landed  its  treasures 
in  their  port,  which  were  exultingly  carried 
overland  to  Porto  Bello,  where  the  fair  was 
held.  "  On  that  occasion,"  says  Ulloa,  '*  the 
road  was  covered  with  droves  of  mules,  each 
consisting  of  above  a  hundred,  laden  with 
boxes  of  gold  and  silver,"  d&c.  Panama  then 
rose  into  consequence,  attaining  a  state  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  ceased  when  the 
trade  from  the  western  shores  took  another 
direction.  The  natives  and  local  authorities 
would  consequently  rejoice  at  an  event  so 
ia?orable  to  them^  and  vie  with  each  other  in 


affording  to  the  projectors  every  aid  and  pi 
tection.  Provisions  and  rents  are  cheap,  ai 
under  all  circumstances,  the  work  might  ' 
completed  at  half  the  expense  it  would  cc 
in  Europe. 

At  various  periods  foreign  individuals  ha 

obtained  grants  to  carry  the  project  into  ei 

cution ;  but  time  proved  that  they  were  mc 

speculators,  unprovided  with  capital,  and  u 

fortunately   death    prevented    Bolivar    frc 

realizing  his  favorite  scheme.     For  the  sai 

object,  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  foi 

companies ;   but,  owing  to  the  hitherto  u 

settled  state  of  the  government  in  whose  U 

ritory  the  isthmus  is  situated,  the  unpopuh 

ity  of  South  American  enterprises,  and  tl 

fact  that  no  grant  made  to  private  individu) 

could  afford  suflicient  security  for  the  outl 

of  capital,  these  schemes  fell  to  the  grouc 

The  non-performance  of  the  promises  ma 

by  the  grantees,  at  length  induced  the  Cc 

gress  of  New  Granada  to  annul  all  privileg 

conferred  on  individuals  for  the  purpose 

opening  a  canal,  or  constructing  a  railro 

across  the  isthmus,  and  notifying  that  t 

project  should  be  lefl  open  for  general  co 

petition.     This  determination,  and  the  ul 

rior  views  of  the  French  in  that  quarter,  ha 

again  brought  the  subject  under  discussio 

and  it  is  thought  that  a  fresh  attempt  w 

ere  long,  be  made  to  organize  a  compai 

It  must,  however,  be  evident  to  every  refle 

ing  mind,  that  although  the  scheme  has 

claim  on  the  best  energies  of  our  count 

men,  and  is  entitled  to  the  efficient  patrons 

of  government,  yet,  even  if  the  funds  w( 

for  this  purpose  raised  through  private  ag( 

cy,  the  works  never  could  be  carried  into  i 

ecution  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  m 

nitude  of  the  object  in  view,  or  the  cona 

administered  on  a  plan  calculated  to  prodi 

the  results  anticipated.     No  body  of  indiv 

uals  ought,  indeed,  to  receive  and  hold  sucl 

grant  as  would  secure  to  them  the  tenure 

the  lands  required  for  the  undertaking. 

such  a  privilege  could  be  rendered  valid, 

would  place  in  their  hands  a  monopoly  lia 

to  abuses. 

The  best  expedient  would  be  for  the  se 
ral  maritime  and  commercial  nations  inl 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  to  ui 
and  enter  into  combinations,  so  as  to  sec 
for  themselves  a  safe  and  permanent  trai 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  then  let  the  w< 
be  undertaken  with  no  selfish  or  ambiti< 
views,  but  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  fellowsh 
and,  when  completed,  let  this  be  a  highv 
for  each  party  contributing  to  the  expeo 
enjoyed  and  protected  by  all.  At  first  sij 
this  idea  may  appear  romantic — the  combi 
tions  required  may  be  thought  difficult ;  1 
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rerywhere  the  extension  of  commerce  is 
tow  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  good  un- 
lerstanding  which  prevails  among  the  parties 
rho  might  he  invited  to  concur  in  the  work, 
rarrants  the  belief  that  at  a  moment  so  pecu- 
larly  auspicious,  little  diplomatic  ingenuity 
rould  be  required  to  procure  their  assent 
nd  co-operation.     By  means  of  negotiations 
ndertaken  by  Great  Britain,  and  conducted 
3  a  right  spirit,  trading  nations  would  be  in- 
uced  to  agree  and   contribute  to  the  ex- 
enses  of  the  enterprise  in  proportion  to  the 
dvantages  which  they  may  hope  to  derive 
'om  its  completion.     If,  for  example,  the  es- 
imate  of  the  cost  amounted  to  half  a  million 
terling,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Uni- 
id  States  might  contribute  .£100,000  each, 
nd  the  remainder  be  divided  among  the  mi- 
lor  European  states — each  having  a  common 
ight  to  the  property  thereby  created,  and 
ach  a  commissioner  on  the  spot,  to  watch 
ver  their  respective  interests. 
This  would  be  the  most  honorable  and 
fiectual   mode  of    improving    facilities  to 
fhich  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  £u- 
ope  have  a  claim.     It  is  the  settled  convic- 
ion  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  who  have 
raversed  the  isthmus,  that  these   facilities 
list  to  the  extent  herein   described;   and 
Qity  of  purpose  is  therefore  all  that  is  want- 
Qg  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed, 
ealousies  would  be  thus  obviated ;  and  to 
ach  a  concession  as  the  one  suggested,  the 
Deal  government  could  have  no  objection, 
8  its  own  people  would  participate  in  the 
•eoefits  flowing  from  it.     This  is  indeed  a 
ribute  due  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World ; 
or  could  the  other  South  American  states 
esitate  to  sanction  a  grant  made  for  a  com- 
lercial  purpose,  and  for  the  general  advan- 
ige  of  mankind.     The  isthmus  of  Panama, 
lat  interesting  portion  of  their  continent, 
as  remained  neglected  for  ages ;  and  so  it 
lust  continue,  at  least  as  regards  any  great 
nd  useful  purpose,  unless  called  into  notice 
f  extraordinary   combinations.      With   so 
any  prospective  advantages  before  us,  it  is 
lerefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  has  arrived 
hen  Great  Britain  will  take  the  initiative, 
id  promote  the  combinations  necessary  to 
tablish  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
e  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  an  event 
at  would  widen  the  scope  for  maritime  en- 
rprises  more  than  any  that  has  happened 
ithia  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
id  connect  us  more  closely  with  those  coun- 
ies  which  have  lately  been  the  theatre  of 
ir  triumphs.     The  East  India  and  Hudson's 
iy  Companies,  the  traders  to  China  and  the 
idian  archipelago,  the  Australian  and  the 
ew  Zealand  colonists^  together  with  their 


connexions  at  home — in  a  word,  all  those 
who  are  desirous  of  shortening  the  tedious 
and  perilous  navigation  round  (Jape  Horn  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — would  be  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  a  railroad ;  which,  by 
making  Panama  an  entrepot  of  supplies  for 
the  western  shores  of  America  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  either  in  direct  communication 
with  Great  Britain  or  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, our  manufacturers  would  participate  in 
the  profits  of  an  increased  demand  for  Euro- 
pean commodities,  which  necessarily  must 
follow  the  accomplishment  of  so  grand  a  de- 
sign. 


THE  OWL'S  SOLILOQUY. 


From  tht  AtheiOBDin . 

'Twas  the  twilight  hour.    «*  Tawhit-tuwhoo !" 
Said  the  Owl,  aa  he  peered  the  branches  through, 

Of  the  grim  old  churchyard  tree. 
" Tuwhit-tuwhoo  !" — and  he  plumed  his  wing;— 
*'  They  are  silent  now — they  shall  hear  me  sing — 

That  will  gladden  their  hearts,"  quoth  be. 

''I*m  the  king  of  birds,  and  t*would  ill  agree 
With  my  ro^ral  state  and  my  dignity, 

To  mix  with  the  vulgar  throng; 
So  I  wait  till  the  shades  besin  to  fall, 
And  the  earth  is  hushed — then  I  charm  them  all 

With  my  8of\  melodious  song. 

If  I  loers  to  sing  in  the  broad  daylight, 

I've  not  the  least  doubt  they  would  all  be  quite 

As  pleased  and  as  mute  as  now ; 
But  I've  often  been  told — and  I  think  they're  right, 
That  my  voice  has  a  grander  sound  by  night, 
•       And  my  notes  a  richer  flow. 

— Aha  !  there's  that  silly  young  bird  again — 
That  nightingale,  with  his  tedious  strain — 

Now  really  it's  very  wrong  ; — 
He  listened  to  me,  one  summer's  eve, 
And  ever  since  then,  without  my  leave, 

He  has  tried  to  learn  my  song. 


Tuwhit-tuwhoo,  tuwhoo,  tuwhoo — 
He'll  be  sensible  soon,  what  a  vain  to-do 

He  has  made,  with  his  rivalry  ; 
Indeed,  I've  a  mind  myself  to  teach 
The  bird,  how  completely  beyond  his  reach 

Is  the  tone  or  my  minstrelsy. 


So  now  for  a  stave ! — tuwhit-tuwhoo !" 

Said  the  Owl,  as  he  fluttered  the  branches  through, 

Of  the  grim,  dark  churchyard  tree ; 
And  a  proud  old  fellow  was  he,  that  hour, 
As,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  belfry  tower, 

He  hooted  right  dismally. 

T.  Wmtwooo. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

Fitun  th«  Literary  GazeUa. 


Of  two  evils  choose  the  least:  unsightly 
straight  lines  and  high  level  embankments, 
or  curires  and  undulations  with  an  engine-house 
at  from  every  three  to  ^ye  miles.  These  latter, 
however  varied  in  form,  roust  present  to  the  eye 
a  wearying  repetition ;  and  yet  we  would  pre- 
fer the  country  studded  with  stacks  than  intersec- 
ted with  deep  cuttings  and  barriered  with  walls 
of  earth :  and  so  would  the  fox-hunter ;  for  the 
atmospheric  railway  would  be  but  a  leap,  and 
no  obstacle  to  his  gallop.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  say  that  this  line  can  be  carried  over 
hill  and  dale  on  the  surface-level  of  the  land, 
only  that  the  necessitjr  for  easy  gradients  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  inasmuch  the  obligation 
Tot  sunken  and  raised  roads.  But  it  is  not  to 
discuss  the  picturesque,  or  tlie  convenience  of 
the  cross-country  gentlemen,  that  we  give  space 
to  an  article  on  the  atmospheric  railway,  com- 
piled from  the  Dublin  papers;  it  is  to  show  the 
results  of  nearly  a  montn's  practical  working, 
and  to  recount  new  facts  of  experience.  During 
a  recent  visit  in  August  last  to  Kingstown,  the 
preparation  and  the  progress  of  the  work  were 
objects  to  us  of  great  attraction ;  and  we  admired 
the  spirit,  although  unable  to  discover  the  wis- 
dom, of  the  projectors.  An  old  tram-road,  run- 
ning from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  appeared  to 
point  out  the  line  ;  the  course  of  this  was  nearly 
followed^  but  at  a  much  lower  level,  and  the 
cutting,  for  the  most  part,  was  through  hard  rock, 
requirmg  blasting.  A  very  little  alteration  oi' 
the  tram-road  seemed  wanting  for  tlie  atmos- 
pheric way^  and  yet  considerable  cost  was  in- 
curred. \Ve  presume  that  reasons  good  and 
sufficient  can  be  given  in  explanation  other  than 
the  steepness  of  the  old  incline.  The  ascent,  how- 
ever, of  the  nevv  experimental  line  is  considera- 
ble; and  in  other  respects,  in  its  short  length  of 
a  mile  and  three  quarters,  it  presents  some  rather 
formidable  difficulties.  Starting  from  Kings- 
town, for  more  than  half  the  distance  it  is  a  suc- 
cession of  sharp  curves,  three  of  which  are  lit- 
tle more  than  500  feet  radius,  whilst  the  ascent 
to  Dalkey  in  that  short  distance  is  71  1-2  fett 
perpendicular.  These,  we  find,  are  easily 
overcome  in  the  working }  the  small  portion  of 
the  dlst£Uice  which  is  unafiected  by  stopping  or 
starting  is  uniform  ly  passed  over  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding 40  miles  per  hour,  the  inclination  being 
1  in  115.  The  train  of  six  carriages,  crammed 
with  passengers,  has  been  occasionally  permit- 
ted to  travel  at  between  50  and  60  miles  per 
hour;  and  on  one  occasion  a  single  carriage 
was  sent  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  80  miles  per 
hour;  and  at  this  speed  the  re-sealing  of  the 
\ona  valve  was  perfectly  effected.  Several  times 
.  w^in  the  last  week  the  train  has  been  stopped 
•by  the  brakes  within  200  yards,  the  full  power  of 
'the  engine  being  still  applied;  and  a(\er  re- 
maining at  rest  for  about  half  a  minute,  a  velo- 
city of  85  miles  per  hour  was  obtained  within 
half  a  mile  up  the  sam  e  incline  of  1  in  1 15.  This 
is  indeed  auccesa,.  and  we  think  exceeding  ex- 
pectation. 

In  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  engines 
from  each  other,  many  who  have  seen  the  baro- 
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meter-ffuage  at  Kingstown  rising  from  zero  to 
fifteen  mches  in  two  minutes,  by  the  action  of 
the  air-pump  at  Dalkey,  1  3-4  miles  distant  are 
inclinecf  to  assume  that  they  may  be  placed  tCD 
or  fifteen  miles  apart 

The  chief  hindrance  to  this  increase  of  distanes 
is  the  leakage ;  or  a  stationary  engine  woaU 
draw  the  same  load,  and  at  the  same  velociW, 
from  a  distance  of  six  miles,  that  it  would  be 
able  to  draw  from  a  distance  of  but  one  mUe. 
In  the  former  case,  however,  the  engine  mm 
work  six  times  as  long  to  produce  the  required 
vacuum  to  start  the  train,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
it  must  also  work  six  times  as  long  whilst  the 
journey  is  being  performed.  The  leakage  ii 
proportionate  both  to  the  length  of  the  valve  asd 
the  time  taken  to  exhaust  the  pipe  of  the  entire 
of  the  air  it  contains ;  one  portion  being  with- 
drawn before  the  train  starts,  the  remainder  dm>- 
inff  the  prosecution  of  the  journey.  From  this 
it  follows,  that  if  it  be  required  to  double  the  dis- 
tance between  the  stationary  engines,  their  pow- 
er need  only  be  increased  in  the  proportion  that 
is  necessary  to  overcome  the  additional  leakage; 
but  that  they  must  be  kept  at  work  double  the 
time,  both  in  producing  the  vacuum  and  in  per- 
forming the  journey. 

It  is  considered  that  in  practice  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  wilt  be  found  convenient; 
and  that  within  these  limits  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  any  one  engine  should  meet  with  an  ac- 
cident, or  require  repair  from  ordinary  causes, 
both  its  immediate  neighbors  will  be  well  able 
to  perform  the  additional  work. 

From  the  leakage  being  proportionate  to  the 
time  taken  to  exhaust  the  pipe  of  the  air  it  coo- 
tains,  it  follows,  and  as  a  striking  result  to  those 
conversant  witli  the  additional  cost  at  which  an 
increase  of  speed  in  a  locomotive  is  attained,  that 
in  the  atmospheric  system  "  there  is  little  or  no 
economy  in  working  slowly." 

Another  unexpected  result  of  the  atmospheric 
system  is,  that  no  delay  takes  place  in  the  time 
of  performing  any  given  journey  by  making  a 
moderate  number  of  stops  for  a  short  time  each 
— such,  for  instance,  as  are  usual  on  English 
railways,  when  conveying  the  mails.  Because 
after  the  train  has  overcome  its  ms  tnerfue,it 
will  move  forward  at  whatever  rate  the  air  in 
the  pipe  is  being  withdrawn  hy  the  pump ;  and 
although  the  motion  of  the  tram  must  be  retard- 
ed in  approaching  a  station,  stopped  altogether 
there  for  a  short  time,  and  again  only  slowly  re- 
sumed, yet  all  this  time  the  action  of  the  air- 
pump  continues,  and  the  result  is,  a  greater  rare- 
faction in  the  pipes  which  gives  a  corresponding 
increased  velocity  to  the  train,  until  the  power 
and  the  load  mutually  counterbalance  each  other. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  construction  asd  of 
the  working  of  the  atmospheric  and  locomotive 
systems  are  ffiven  in  favor  of  the  former,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  expense  of  traffic.  It  appean 
that  the  consumption  of  steam  by  the  huge  sta- 
tionary engine  at  Dalkey  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  one  of  the  small  locomotive  engines  mov- 
ing alonff  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  a  calculation  has  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  combustion  of  five  pouad* 
weight  of  Goal — coat,  one-halfpenny^ — would,  oa 
this  system,  convey  a  passenger  frona  Duolif 
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lo  Cork — upwards  of  150  railea — allowing  eix 
fusengera  and  carriageB  to  the  toa.  Ba  iliis 
uilmay,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  a.  recommen- 
iation  for  the  adoption  of  the  atmospheric  ays- 
icm,  namely,  increased  seenrity.  It  is  impoEsi- 
kle  that  collision  can  ogcut,  and  next  lo  imposei- 
Ue  the  going  off  the  line.  It  is  chiefly  at  sta- 
tioBt  thai  such  accidents  may  take  place,  iind 
tbwe  proper  precaution  is  most  easy.  There 
ii,  however,  yet  one  esseniial  component  ol'fUi:- 
ccM  to  be  practically  accomplished, — the  p.-i.ss- 
iaefrom  one  tube  lo  the  other.  Hitherto  only 
adiitance  of  a  single  tabe  has  been  in  operation; 
bnt  in  a  line  of  miles,  numerous  tri-inileetonc 
breaks  must  occur;  and  here  we  think  a  nicely 
•T  adjustment  will  be  requisite.  We  dc  not, 
hewerer,  in  the  lea^t  degree  anticipate  an  insur- 
Bountable  obstacle. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  a  minor  evil 
•Ta  carious  kind,  to  which  the  atmosphcrlr,  hue 
imbjeet,  mentioned  to  as  bv  a  resident  ot'Dal- 
ker,  and  to  which  increased  leakage  may  be  ni- 
IriMtable  and  requiring  frequeni  repairs :  ii  k 
tlie  constant  injury  to  the  valve  by  the  atinclts 
irf'rilaand  other  vertnin, attracted  by  the  grciit^ed 
leather,  wadding,  Slc.  But  Ihia  may  be  remlily 
remedied,  perhaps,  by  rendering  the  resinuuij 
umpound  unpalatable \)r  poisonous. 


V  ERISIMILITUDES. 
Prom  lbs  Albaunun. 


■  >■;■■  VaiiHDililadH,"  rerhijH 


c: 


Those  who  talk  mach  shoald  (hiak  a  lilllo. 

A  ikall  witboul  a  tongue  oflcn  preicheB  licll 
thin  ■  skull  thai  baa  one. 

There  aro  many  people,  whose  whole  wi^do 
<ouiat(  ■■  hiding  their  want  of  it. 

A  witt;  man  can  make  ■  jeat,  a  wiae  man   la  I 

Th«  mOBl  aenaible  people  are  generally  ibe  ]va 


A  wit  and  a  fool  in  company,  are  like  a  rrali  a 
ai  oyitcr — [he  one  wstchei  tilt  the  other  opens  ! 
moth  that  he  mai  catch  him  up. 

If  the  Han-iB-tne'Haon  could  ipeak  to  men  up 
earth,  how  many  would  blusb  to  hear  bin: 


Iik,.n: 


len  like 


e  U  the  deep  fountain  of  Eloquence. 

A  man's  ftvorite  prejttdico  ialhe  nait  of  ku  mind 
which  he  fallows  into  wbalBoever  predicament  i 
■n  load  him. 

Our  weakest  years  engender  pasaions  whic-li  niti 
■loiwest  are  uaiUo  to  eradicate. 

Fneads  ahoald  have  the  lame  tastes  but  diB't^ron 
alsBts. 

Time  is  a  tell-ule,  who,  like  other  tell-tales,  cm 
bcllishea  the  truth  as  often  as  he  disiigureB  it. 

Words  hart  more  then  bloKS,  and  heal  morr  Ihni 

DialinctioBs  of  words  are  determinatious  of  idcan 

The  greateit  eSecta  often  flow  fi^>m  the  alighlae 

caaies. — A  History  of  Remarkable  Events  migli 
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baie  for  its  fivntis[Hece  father  Penem  or  Eridanns 
pouring  a  riTer  out  of  a  pitcher. 

Better  lo  be  brought  op  at  a  good  mother's  knee 
than  at  ibe  feel  of  a  Gemaliet. 

When  Promelbeua  stole  fire  from  heaven  he  burnt 

Ignorance  makes  some   men    bold    and   others 

Deatb  is  often  leia  poinliil  than  the  thought  of  it. 

Pramnu  a  virtue  though  you  see  it  not. 

The  chief  pleonures  of  knowledge  are  derived 
from  our  own  previous  Ignorance  end  the  eiislinE 
ignorance  of  others  ;  that  is,  in  (he  attainment  and 
the  display. 

Prayer  is  not  so  much  "  the  gate  of  beaven"  •• 
(be  knocker  of  the  gale. 

An  injury  committed  with  a  good  grace  will  often 
he  more  tolerabh    "  '         "-         '        ■        - 


rable  than  a  bene&l  coaferred  with  ai 


Maxims  should  seldom  be  stated  abaolutely, 
Johnson  nja  of  Pope  Cwhal  had  been  said  of 
Pindar)  that  "  the  beea  awarmed  about  bis  mouth 
in  (he  cradle  :"  if  so,  they  left  their  stinga  as  well 


Nobility  and  Mobility  only  differ  bv  a  pothook. 
The  greatest  conque'rws  sre  but  the  heutonanl 

□r  Death. 


WIlBt 


heutonanl* 
Tsl  of  trouble  the  gunsmith  saves  the 


Une  foe  has  tbe  sincerity  of  a  doxen  friends.  Our 
acts  will  be  sure  to  make  us  enemies  enough,  let  onr 
manners  at  least  make  us  pBrtisans  ;  for  every  inju- 
rious deed  we  do  we  should  si  leaataaj  a  dozen  civil 

Fear  is  often  mistaken  for  conscience. 

Was  the  spectre  which  Brutus  saw  bis  "evil 
geoios"  or  his  evil  conscience  ? 

Ill-temper  puts  as  many  briels  into  the  lawyer'* 
bag  at  injustice. 

Out  very  virtues  cannot  be  with  safety  left  (o 
themselves. 

R«Gned  taste  often  mokes  ua  appear  insetuible, 
OS  want  of  refined  taste  often  makea  ua  enthusisstic. 

The  heart  of  man  haa  often  wept  blood  becsuse 
the  eye  ofchildhaod  has  been  spired  a  tear, 

Maxims  BUggosted  are  sounder  than  maiimi  in- 

Uow  many  hiilories  beside  Raleigh's  have  been 
written  in  a  dungeon — in  darkness  and 
of  mind! 

Knowledge  of  other  c 
know  your  own. 


1  teach  yon  lo 


:o  TiroanApnr.— This  art  has  re- 
cently been  advancing  to  great  beauty  in  England, 
BOSS  lo  rival  tbe  finest  coalincnlul  specimens  of 
France  and  Germany.  TTie  Prism  of  Tkoughi,i>r 
list  Christmas,  by  tho  Baroness  do  Calabrella,  was 
an  elegant  example;  the  title  and  initial  pagea  of 
the  Euckaritlica,  published  by  Hr.  Burns,  onatheT 
rich  «pecinien  ;  and  The  Frittn  of  Imagination, 
by  the  above-named  lady,  now  forthcoming  at 
Messrs.  Longmans,  eiill  more  gorgeous  and  admira- 
ble. But  our  present  notice  baa  been  challenged 
by  the  issue  of  a  circulgr  by  Messra.  H.  Southgate 
and  Co.,  the  celebrated  auctionevs  of  litersry  pro- 
perly, in  which  their  claims  lo  public  patronage  are 
sUted  in  plain  terms,  but  accompanied  with  orna- 
ments of  singular  grace  in  colors  and  gold.  The 
whole  is  on  a  page  and  a  half  of  tbe  size  of  letter- 
paper;  but  ihe  production  is  a  literary  curiosity 
well  worth  preservation  in  the  portfolios  of  bibUo- 
polists. — Lit.  Oax. 
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ODE  TO  THE  BRAIN. 

From  the  Litexuy  Gasette. 

Bust  brain  !  thj  work  is  sver 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
What  hast  thou  with  rest  to  do  ! 
Rest  shall  still  thy  throbbings  never ; 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Yet  thy  ceaseless  work  pursue, 

And  thy  reign, 
For  evil  or  for  good,  shall  last 
Till  the  dream  of  life  is  past. 

Busy  brain ! 

Bosy  brain  !  with  wonders  teeming. 

On !  on  !  on  ! 
Arts  and  sciences  combined — 
Like  a  constellation  beaming. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
In  th'  eternal  heaven  of  Mind 

Shine  amain  ! 
And  within  thy  cells  revolve. 
To  the  world  their  mysteries  solve. 

Busy  brain ! 

Busy  brain !  there's  music  stealing. 

On !  on  !  on  ! 
Garlands  deck  thy  spreading  halls  ; 
Lo !  th'  impassion'd  voice  of  Feeling, 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
To  Imagination  calls — 

Loose  her  chain  ; 
Shut  the  factories  of  the  real. 
Welcome  to  the  bright  ideal. 

Busy  brain ! 

Busy  brain  !  the  poet  woos  thee — 

On  '.  on  !  on  ! 
His  thy  depths  and  heights  must  be ; 
He  shall  to  the  heart  transfuse  thee — 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Transmute  thee  by  his  alchemy  : 

He  may  feign. 
But  what  diamond-truths  redeem 
The  fictions  of  the  poet's  dream. 

Busy  brain  1 

Busy  brain !  thy  chambers  darken — 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Working  but  t^  curse  thy  toil : 

List  a  voice  ! — thou  wilt  not  hearken- 
On  f  on  !  on  ! 

Undo,  undo  that  specious  coil ! 
Mortal  bane 

Is  in  thy  labor — on,  still  on  ! 

Thou  shah  wi»h  thy  work  undone, 
Busy  brain ! 

Busy  brain  !  thy  work  is  treason — 

On !  on  '  on  ! 
Guilt  the  fabric  of  thy  loom ; 
Traitor  to  thy  master.  Reason, 

On !  on  !  on  ! 
Mighty  shadows  round  thee  gloom ; 

Pleasure,  pain. 
Soul  and  body,  hell  and  heaven. 
Are  to  thee  in  keeping  given, 

Busy  brain ! 

Busy  brain  !  now  angel  voices — 

Un  !  on  !  on  ! 
Whisper  plans  of  virtuous  deed — 
O'er  thy  work  the  heart  rejoices ; 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Schemes  that  shall  the  hungry  feed 


Tfaou'lt  ordain : 
The  slave  unchain,  the  unleam'd  teach, 
The  naked  clothe,  the  Gospel  preach. 

Busy  brain  I 

Busy  brain !  thou  hast  no  slumber — 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Night-watch  with  the  heart  to  keep, 
Time  cannot  thy  beatings  number, 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Man  may  lay  him  down  to  sleep, 

But  in  vain 
He  may  hope  to  still  thy  throes. 
Haply  wrestling  with  his  woes. 

Busy  brain ! 

Busy  brain  !  'tis  then  thon  playest. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Sleep  to  thee  is  holyday  ; 
Thou  no  waking  law  obeyest. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Still  thou  workest  in  thy  play 

To  attain 
Ubiquity,  while  time  and  space 
Thou  dost,  in  very  sport,  displace. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  loud  thunder  crashes. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
O'er  thy  nerves,  a  stormy  sea. 
Lit  up  by  wild  lightning-flashes. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Hideous  forms  encompass  thee  ; 

Mercy  deign 
To  look  down  healing  on  thy  malady, 
O'erwrought,  yet  working  in  thine  agony, 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  life's  sun  is  setting — 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Comes  that  night  when  thou  must  rest : 
Thine  shall  be  one  long  forgetting; 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 
Passes  thine  immortal  guest } 

Yet  again 
It  shall  revisit  thee,  in  life  and  light. 
When  thou  shalt  wake  to  work  in  deathless 
might, 

Busy  brain  ! 

Richard  Johhs. 


The  Prince  of  Hayti. — Prince  Christophe,  tbf 
brother  of  the  late  King  of  Hayti,  came  to  the  jos- 
tice-room  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hobler,  jun.,  and  two  gentlemen, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
his  interposition  in  the  adverse  circumstances  bj 
which  he  was  embarrassed.  The  Prince,  it  wonld 
seem  from  a  statement  published  in  the  TVmsf,  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  series  of  misfortunes,  commen- 
cing with  the  revolution  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
dynasty,  and  increasing  in  severity  until,  in  the 
last  extremity  of  distress,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  the  present  application  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
rescue  his  wife  and  child  from  positive  starvation. 
Mr.  Hobler,  jun.,  said  that  he  did  not  know  that 
his  Lordship  could,  ex  officio^  do  any  thing  for  the 
Prince,  except  compassionate  his  unhappy  position, 
and  recommend  him  to  the  active  commiseration 
of  the  public.  This  his  Lordship  did,  most  feeling- 
ly expressing  a  confident  hope  tnat  the  unfortunate 
Prince  would  in  all  probability  not  remain  long 
without  such  assistance  as  he  might  require. — Caurt 
Journal. 
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PORARIES. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

.  Historical  Essay  on  the  first  Publication 
of  Sir  Iscuic  Newton* s  PrincipicL  By  Ste- 
phen Peter  Rigaud,  M,  A.,F,R,S,  F.  R. 
A.  S,,  Hon,  Mem.  R.  I.  A,,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  8vo.  Oxford :  185J8. 
.  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century ;  including  Letters  of 
Barrow,  Flamstead,  Wallis,  and  Newton. 
Printed  from  the  Originals  in  the  collec- 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, Two  volumes.  8vo.  Oxford  : 
1841. 

The  want  of  a  life  of  Newton,  on  a  scale 
ad  of  a  character  commensurate  with  the 
ignitj  and  importance  of  the  subject,  cannot 
ut  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  our  national 
lerature.  For  a  century  after  his  death  there 
ere  no  other  accounts  of  his  life  and  pur- 
jits  than  those  supplied  by  the  Eloge  of  Fon- 
inelle,*  and  the  few  details  given  by  the 
riend  of  his  later  years,  Dr.  Pemberton,  in 
lis  *  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discov- 
ries.'  Not  to  mention  similar  articles  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,'  and  other  collections, 
D  our  times,  it  was  lefl  to  an  eminent  foreign 
)hilo8opher,  M.  Biot,  to  give  the  first  detailed 
ife  of  Newton  in  the  Biographic  Universelle. 
This  was  followed,  in  1831,  by  the  small 
olume  of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  *  Family 
!iibrary ;'  which,  written  professedly  for  popu- 
ar  perusal,  and  well  adapted  as  it  is  to  its 
pecial  purpose,  may  fairly  be  said  not  to  be 
lesigned  as  a  standard  production  of  scientific 
'iography — especially  since  the  author  him- 
elf  long  ago  held  out  a  promise  of  producing 

more  complete  and  enlarged  work,  which, 
re  cannot  doubt,  will  be  every  way  worthy 
oth  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  narrative, 
nd  of  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the 
Tiler.f 

•  Hist,  de  VJcad.  des  Sciences,  1727. 
t  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  Sir  David  Brew- 
er's intention  to  publish  an  enlarged,  or  rather 
itirely  new,  history  of  the  life  and  discoverifs  of 
ewtoo,  was  owing  to  his  having  been  furnished, 
bsequentJy  to  the  appearance  of  the  above-men- 
»ned  volume,  with  a  large  stock  of  additional  man- 
cript  materiald,  of  very  great  interest  and  impor- 
Dce,  b^tfa  personally  and  philosophically,  and  em- 
■cing,  probablVf  almost  all  the  existing  unpublished 
cuments  required  for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  the 
iw  views  thence  arising,  joined  with  others  result- 
g  from  further  researches  and  reflections  of  various 
ndi ;  moreover,  that  the  work  has,  for  some  time, 
€n  ready  for  the  Press.  Why  it  has  not  been  given 
the  world,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  conjec- 
ring ;  for  surely  the  literary  enterprise  of  Britain 
m  not  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  an  eminent  writer 
»d  philosopher,  endowed  with  the  requisite  attain- 
entSy  and    possessing  much   new   and   valuable 


We  cannot,  however,  help  observing  as 
somewhat  singular,  that  in  Newton's  own 
university,  where  his  name  is,  not  unjustly, 
idolized,  and  his  works  have  long  furnished 
the  established  studies  of  the  place — where, 
moreover,  there  exist  valuable  materials  and 
a  multitude  of  local  traditions  and  associations 
— and  where  there  have  not  been  wanting  a 
succession  of  men,  since  his  death,  possessed 
of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  task,  not 
one  should  have  been  found  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  his  memory.  In  Trinity  College  we  are 
shown  the  rooms  he  occupied — the  study 
within  whose  narrow  precincts  he  was  able  to 
weigh  the  planets  in  a  balance — ^the  chamber 
which  he  darkened  in  order  to  unravel  the 
texture  of  light.  Its  library  boasts,  besides 
minor  relics,  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
his  correspondence,  never  yet  published,  rela- 
tive to  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Principia,' 
together  with  much  of  the  original  MS.  of 
that  most  important  revision  of  his  great  work. 
In  the  possession  of  a  Professor  of  that  uni- 
versity is  preserved  the  contemporary  journal 
of  A.  de  la  Pry  me,  which  throws  light  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  New- 
ton's personal  history;  and,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  collection  of  Lord  Braybroke 
contains  the  correspondence  of  Newton, 
Pepys,  and  Millington. 

These  last  two  sources  of  information 
have,  indeed,  been  made  use  of  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  ;  as  also  the  large  collection  of 
Newton's  papers  which  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Portsmouth  family,  through  his 
niece.  Lady  Lymington.  But  there  is  much 
still  remaining  to  be  elicited  from  these  and 
other  sources,  promising  a  rich  return  to  the 
diligent  and  judicious  inquirer ;  and  matter 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  pursue  the 
subject  of  scientific  history. 

Meanwhile,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to 
state,  that  the  attention  of  several  eminent 
persons  has  been  more  closely  than  heretofore 
directed  to  the  details  of  our  scientific  history 
in  general,  and  more  especially  of  the  event- 
ful period  of  which  Newton  formed  the 
brightest  ornament.  Without  here  adverting 
particularly  to  the  more  extended  philosophical 
histories  with  which  our  literature  has  of  late 
years  been  enriched,  we  may  allude,  as  a 
striking  instance — of  which  our  readers  will 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded* — to  the  curious 
details  brought  to  light  by  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Baily  in  editing  the  *  Memoirs  of  Flamstead,' 
a  few  years  since  ;f  in  which  was  published 

information,  cannot  find  a  publisher  for  such  a  work 
as  wo  have,  on  good  grounds,  described. 

*  See  No.  CXXVI.  of  this  Journal. 

t  « .Account  of  J.  Flamsttad,  fyc.  By  F.  Baily, 
Esq.*    London,  1835. 
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his  corriBspondence  with  Newton,  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  much  more  of  very  peculiar 
interest,  not  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of 
▼iew.  It  will  not,  probably,  have  been  for- 
gotten what  a  singular  tale  of  jealousies  and 
animosities  those  Memoirs  disclosed ;  of  dis- 
putes and  contentions,  from  which  it  might 
have  been  imagined,  by  the  dwellers  in  a 
grosser  atmosphere,  the  calm  regions  of  the 
observatory  would  have  been  exempt ; — the 
*  animis  ccdestibus  ircR*  the  outbreak  of  the 
'  odium  philosophicumJ  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be 
remembered  with  what  singular  warmth  the 
spirit  of  those  disputes  was  revived  among 
oarselves,  and  how  fiercely  the  controversy 
raged  anew,  as  if  it  had  been  a  personal  affair 
of  the  present  day. 

Without  pretensions  to  such  racy  records, 
or  such  exciting  attractions,  much  has  been 
since  brought  before  the  public  well  calcu- 
lated to  draw  attention  to  the  scientific  history 
of  that  period ;  but,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
valuable  of  the  kind  than  those  illustrations 
which  have  been  the  fruit  of  that  spirit  of 
indefatigable  research,  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  science,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  the  late  Professor 
Rigaud.  To  such  inquiries  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  ;  and  besides 
a  number  of  detached  elucidations  of  the 
biography  and  labors  of  individuals  distin- 
guished in  those  pursuits,  which  have  appeared 
in  different  journals  and  collections,  his  more 
important  productions,  the  *  Memoir  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  of  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
Bradley,'  with  a  *  Supplement  on  the  MS. 
Remains  of  Harriott,'  were  the  precursors  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us  ; — namely,  the 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  Principia^  which  has  been 
hitherto  involved  in  obscurity  and  inaccuracy ; 
and  the  collection  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  scientific  men  of  that  age.  In  the  latter 
task  he  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  volume,  when  he  was  unha|>- 
pily  interrupted  by  a  somewhat  sudden  death. 
The  materials,  however,  were  mostly  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  and  the  duties  of  editor  were 
continued  by  his  son,  whom  he  had  lived  to  see 
fulfil  his  hopes  in  attaining  the  highest  aca- 
demical distinctions.  All  these  works  have 
been  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  at  its  press,  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  We  must,  however,  notice  one  great 
defect — the  total  want  of  an  index,  or  even  a 
table  of  contents. 

These  volumes  furnish  an  ample  and  inval- 
uable collection  of  materials  for  illustrating 
any  life  of  Newton  that  may  be  given  to  the 
world.     In  the  course  of  what  they  have 


brought  forward  (as  might  be  expected) 
new  light  is  thrown  on  points  hitherto  dool 
ful  or  obscure,  and  numerous  mistakes 
inaccuracies  in  former  accounts  have 
pointed  out. 

The  sources  of  information  of  which 
Rigaud  has  availed  himself  in  illostratingl 
history  of  the  Principia,  are  chiefly  the  nui 
ous  original  letters  and  papers  of  Newton  inl .  ^ 
archives  of  the  Royal  Society — entries  in  tW 
minute-books  of  its  Council — and  notices  ii^ 
the  journals  of  its  proceedings.  Besidei 
these,  he  had  access  to  certain  MS.  papers ol 
Dr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  earliest  students  in 
teachers  of  the  Newtonian  system,  in  tin 
possession  of  his  descendants ;  and  he  deriv* 
ed  additional  documents  from  the  same  coi 
lection  which  form  the  contents  of  the  othc 
work  before  us. 

This  larore  and  miscellaneous  coUecUo 
of  letters  on  scientific  subjects,  extendio 
over  the  period  from  1616  to  1742,  was  orij 
inally  formed  by  John  Collins,  a  mathenv 
tician  of  some  note,  who  himself  bore  a  coi 
spicuous  share  in  the  correspondence,  an 
was  a  very  remarkable  person.  Without  an 
very  high  or  original  philosophical  pretei 
sions,  and  apparently  in  but  a  subordinal 
sphere  of  life,  he  yet  maintained  an  almo 
universal  communication  with  men  of  sc 
cnce,  and  was  generally  referred  to  as 
central  source  of  information  by  all  thoi 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  both  at  hon 
and  abroad.  How  he  obtained  so  much  < 
the  remains  of  a  preceding  generatioi 
does  not  distinctly  appear  ;  but  the  letters  < 
his  own  time,  (comprising  a  great  numb< 
beyond  his  own  very  extensive  corresponc 
ence,)  must  have  required  no  small  diiigenc 
and  widely  spread  connexions  to  collect. 

With  a  defective  education,  (as  he  mei 
tions,*)  he  appears,  afler  some  vicissitudes  i 
early  life,  to  have  followed  the  profession  < 
an  accountant.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  1 
the  Excise  till  the  office  was  abolished  i 
1670 ;  and,  in  1672,  he  speaks  of  his  bein 
employed  in  *  the  Council  of  Plantations 
but,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  not  coi 
tinning  there,  he  set  up  a  stationer's  sbo] 
and  became  a  publisher  of  mathematic; 
books.  From  some  incidental  expression 
it  would  seem  likely  that  he  was  employe 
by  different  individuals  and  bodies  as  a  so 
of  agent  to  procure  books  and  information  o 
science,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Hov 
ever  this  may  have  been,  the  extent,  variet 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  every  wor 
and  investigation,  published  or  carried  o 
throughout  Europe,  is  remarkably  evinced  i 

*  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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Dameroas  letters,  to  most  of  which  is  an- 

[,  as  a  P.S.,  a  catalogue  raisonee  of  new 

iosophical  productions,  often  accompanied 

acute  critiques,   and  not  unfrequently 

incloding  original    mathematical   investiga- 

*^~      of  considerable  merit.     He  seems,  in  a 

I,  to  have  been  one  of  that  valuable  spe- 

of  minds,  sometimes  met   with,  gifted 

-i^iUi  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  collecting 

-  ^'^•nd  retaining  the  most  multifarious  informa- 

~;%ioii — who  seem  to  know,  as  if  by  intuition, 

^  ^  •lery  thing  which  is  going  on,  and  are  never 

-"^y  a  Joss  for  a  fact,  a  name,  a  date ;  and  who 

'-~f^fecoroe  invaluable  sources  of  reference,  under 

=  ptte  popular    and  expressive   appellation  of 

^^  ^walking  cyclopedias.*     Such  was  John  Col- 

~      fins,  who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 

^-    Ikese  memorials,  besides  being  the  individual 

to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 

-    fKservation. 

^      On  his  death,  this  valuable  collection  pass- 
'■'    td  into  the  possession  of  his  friend  and  cor- 
"Si    mpoodent,   William  Jones — father    to   Sir 
t    William   Jones — who,   having   been  mathe- 
ii    Bitica]  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
f    cdlor  Macclesfield,  for  this  and  other  services 
t    VIS  appointed  Jiis  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
s^    ie^ij  tellers  of  the  Exchequer.     He  wrote 
;     CB  several  mathematical  subjects,  became  a 
.     fellow  and  V.P.  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
m  his   death,  in  1749,-  he  bequeathed  the 
vhole  of  Collins's  collection  and  his  own,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  mathematical  library, 
to  his  former  pupil,  George,  second  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  P.R.S.,  himself  an  active  culti- 
vator, as  well  as  patron,  of  science. 

Dr.  Hutton,  with  a  want  of  accuracy  but 
too  common  in  his  Dictionary,  states  that  the 
collection  was  dispersed  at  Jones's  death ; 
and  Nicholls,  still  more  unaccountably,  says 
that  it  was  kept  together  till  1801,  and  then 
sold  by  auction.  The  whole,  however,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  library  at  Shirburn 
Castle,  Oxfordshire,  and  was  by  the  late  Earl 
(chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Rigaud)  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  delegates  of  the  University  Press,  for 
publication,  in  1836. 

Besides  the  epistolary  correspondence,  this 
collection  includes  a  few  other  documents, 
especially  certain  autograph  memoranda  of 
Newton,  together  with  a  MS.  outline  of  the 
chief  propositions  in  the  Principia,  which  is, 
however,  only  a  copy  of  that  which  he  drew 
Qp  for  the  Royal  Society,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  their  records. 

Some  portion  of  these  various  remains 
have  ibrmerly  been  printed,  on  different  oc- 
casions. They  furnished  materials  for  the 
Commercium  Epistoticum,  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  a  view 


to  settle  the  dispute  about  the  discovery  of 
Fluxions,  in  1712.  Much  use  has  also  been 
made  of  them  by  Birch  in  his  history  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  but  he  mostly  quotes  them 
merely  in  an  abridged  form.  Other  portions 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Biographia  Britan^ 
nica,  and  in  the  notes  to  the  '  General  Dic- 
tionary,' by  Bernard,  Birch,  and  Lockman, 
though  in  many  instances  in  a  partial  and  in- 
accurate manner.  But  the  larger  portion 
was  never  before  published.  The  present 
volumes  embrace  the  whole  collection,  with 
some  few  omissions,  the  reasons  for  which 
are  stated  and  are  generally  obvious. 

The  office  of  chronicler  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  philosophers,  and  the  task  of  editing 
their  remains,  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken by  an  individual  more  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  it  than  the  late  Savilian  Professor 
— as  had,  indeed,  been  evinced  in  his  former 
labors  of  the  same  kind.  His  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  editor  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  mere  exactness  in  presenting  the 
materials — though  this  was  a  matter  demand- 
ing some  attention,  from  the  inaccuracies  in 
many  of  those  extracts  already  before  the 
public ; — ^but  he  has  throughout  been  careful 
to  add  every  requisite  illustration  of  persons, 
books,  and  circumstances  referred  to,  which 
are  often  necessary  for  rendering  the  text  in- 
telligible. It  is  curious  and  oflen  amusing 
to  observe  how,  in  his  hands,  circumstances 
apparently  insignificant  are  brought  together 
from  the  most  remote  sources  to  bear  on  some 
question  of  personal  biography,  or  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery — how  from  a  memorandum* 
book,  a  tombstone,  a  parish  register,  a  post- 
mark, testimony  in  point  is  ingeniously  ex- 
torted. 

Such  accurate  research  is,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  superfluous  with  respect  to  several 
points  of  scientific  history  of  the  period  un- 
der review.  Of  some  slighter  incidents,  ac- 
counts of  a  very  apocryphal  character  have 
been  currently  received :  while,  on  other 
topics  of  graver  interest,  much  misapprehen- 
sion has  prevailed.  To  many,  perhaps,  the 
settlement  of  these  questions  may  appear  of 
little  moment.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that,  at  the  present  time,  a  more  exact  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  science,  es- 
pecially in  its  more  striking  phases,  is  likely 
to  be  better  appreciated  than,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  since ;  and  that 
there  exists  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value 
of  correct  information,  and  a  close  scrutiny 
of  original  authorities:  in  a  word,  of  study- 
ing any  history  accurately,  which  is  worth 
studying  at  all. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  weary 
our  readers  with  going  into  critical  minutis. 
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Our  object  will  be  best  answered  by  collect- 
ing into  a  summary  narrative  the  leading  par- 
ticulars now  so  fully  elucidated,  referring  to 
one  of  the  main  events  of  the  scientific  history 
of  the  world;  and  those  readers  who  may  be 
more  curious,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Rigaud's  vol- 
umes, to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  new  infor- 
mation, or  correction  of  the  old  accounts  now 
introduced,  as  well  as  of  the  elaborate  nature 
of  the  evidence  adduced. 

The  points  to  which  we  refer  are  by  no 
means  always  the  mere  dry  details  of  dates 
and  technicalities ;  they  involve  much  which 
is  eminently  instructive  to  those  who  delight 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  genius  under 
all  diversities  of  circumstances  and  appear- 
ances ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those  gifted 
minds  which,  in  their  varied  forms  of  intelli- 
gence, afford  in  themselves  so  profoundly  in- 
teresting a  problem  in  the  study  of  human 
nature.  But  whether  in  this  point  of  view, 
or  whether  in  respect  to  the  direct  influence 
which  the  master-minds  of  science,  even  in 
its  most  remote  abstractions,  have  exercised 
on  the  advance,  both  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal, of  mankind,  few  will  fail  to  attach  some 
interest  to  the  familiar  details  which  bring 
before  us  more  vividly  the  actual  condition 
of  science  and  its  cultivators  in  other  times, 
in  all  the  characteristic  distinctness  of  outline 
as  they  then  actually  existed.  And  the  period 
to  which  our  observations  refer,  was,  beyond 
dispute,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  human  race. 
The  discovery  of  the  system  of  universal 
gravitation,  when  carefully  considered,  must, 
we  think,  be  regarded,  as  it  were,  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  great  revolution  which  human 
knowledge  has  undergone  in  modern  times. 
As  it  directly  opened  the  way  for  all  our  in- 
sight into  the  grander  features  and  phenomena 
of  the  system  of  the  world,  so  did  it  indirectly 
suggest  and  encourage  the  application  of  that 
free  and  unfettered  examination  of  all  other 
classes  of  physical  phenomena,  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  great  maxims  of  inductive  investi- 
gation, and  those  universal  analogies  and 
principles  of  uniformity,  the  existence  of 
which  is  the  sole  security  of  induction,  and 
the  main  evidence  of  order,  arrangement,  and 
design,  throughout  the  material  creation. 

But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  any  speculations  on  the  consequences  of 
discovery,  when  we  ought  rather  to  be  tracing 
its  history  and  the  progressive  stages  by 
which  it  was  brought  about. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  suggestion  of 
physical  views,  startling  to  the  age  from  their 
boldness  and  novelty,  by  Roger  Bacon,  and 
the  knowledge  which  had  begun  to  spread  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  great  continental  phi- 
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losophers,  but  little  evidence  of  scientific  re 
search  had  displayed  itself  in  England  tifi 
the  age  of  Francis  Bacon  and  bis  contea 
poraries — Harriott,  who,  besides  bringiii| 
algebra  into  its  modem  form,  was  perhapi 
the  first  English  follower  of  Galileo,  in  thi 
cultivation  of  astronomy ;  Gilbert,  who  madi 
advances  in  magnetism  and  electricity ;  Nfr 
pier,  Briggs,  and  others,  who  combined  tc 
furnish  the  mathematical  means  and  instrO' 
ments  of  physical  investigation. 

Copernicus  had  pointed  out  that  the  ap 
parently  complex  motions  of  the  planets  coold 
be  most  simply  represented  by  a  system  of 
orbits  about  the  sun.  Kepler  had  gone  fur- 
ther to  determine  the  elliptic  form  of  theii 
orbits,  which  alone  would  agree  with  the  ac- 
curate determination  of  their  motions;  and 
had  discovered  in  those  motions  these  re- 
markable relations — an  uniform  description, 
not  of  arcSy  but  of  areas — and  the  propor- 
tionality of  the  squares  of  the  times  to  the 
cubes  of  the  distances.  Galileo  had  divested 
the  laws  of  mechanics  of  the  mysticism  in 
which  the  Peripatetic  system  had  involved 
them,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
novel  doctrine,  that  the  same  laws  of  motioa 
would  apply  to  the  celestial  bodies  as  to 
those  on  the  earth ;  while,  by  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  he  had  enabled  us  to  trace 
with  accuracy  the  actual  motions  and  v^ 
pearances  of  the  planets. 

Such  advances  had  begun  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  as  well  as  to  poinl 
out  the  main  directions,  at  least,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  pursued ;  and  to  astronomical 
observation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ini- 
provement  of  mathematical  methods  on  tb€ 
other,  the  attention  of  those  who  felt  the 
promptings  of  a  taste  and  a  vocation  for  the 
pursuits  of  science,  was  now  more  diligentlj 
directed,  in  the  hope,  more  or  less  present  tc 
them  all,  of  at  least  doing  something  towards 
penetrating  the  great  secret  of  the  mechaa 
ism  of  the  heavens.  But  the  state  of  things 
in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  was  by  no  means  favorab]< 
to  scientific  pursuits ;  and  towards  the  mid 
die  of  it,  the  great  commotion,  which  con 
vulsed  the  frame  of  civil  society,  threatenec 
the  extinction  of  science  altogether.  Yet 
under  circumstances  so  unpropitious,  it  i 
instructive  to  contemplate  the  picture  pre 
sented  to  us,  of  a  small  band  of  philosopher! 
struggling  against  every  disadvantage,  pursu 
ing  their  researches  in  seclusion,  ol^curity 
and  neglect :  of  whose  characters  and  pur 
suits  some  striking  illustrations  are  supplier 
in  the  collections  before  us,  and  who  wer< 
among  the  foremost  to  prepare  the  way  fb 
the  advances  soon  afler  to  be  made. 
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Id  these  inauspicious  times,  we  find,  in 
the  remote  village  of  Brancq>eth,  in  Dur- 
ham, one  William  Milbourne  dividing  his 
time  between  his  duties  as  curate  of  the 
parish  and  the  prosecution  of  astronomical 
observations  ;  which,  even  with  imperfect 
means,  he  carried  to  such  exactness  as  to 
detect  errors  in  the  best  existing  tables,  and 
to  verify  to  greater  accuracy  the  laws  of 
Kepler — a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  when 
as  yet  no  physical  demonstration  of  the  solar 
bjstem  had  been  obtained.  A  stop,  however, 
was  put  to  his  labors  by  the  civil  war ;  and 
much  of  the  records  of  them  was  destroyed 
bj  the  Scottish  army  in  1639.  The  results, 
however,  were  not  wholly  lost,  as  he  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  (a 
difficult  matter  at  best  in  those  times)  with 
others  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits ;  among 
whom  was  W.  Gascoyne,  a  young  country 
gentleman  of  Middleton,  in  Yorkshire,  who 
devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  and  construct- 
ed telescopes  with  his  own  hands;  but  is 
more  especially  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  micrometer,  a  contrivance  which  has 
eooferred  all  their  accuracy  upon  modern  ob- 
servations. His  original  description  of  it  is 
preserved  in  one  of  his  letters  in  the  collection 
hefore  us  ;*  though  the  rest  of  his  papers  were 
destroyed,  and  himself  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor. 

Two  other  individuals,  not  less   unfortu- 
nate, distinguished  this  small  fraternity.     W. 
Crabtree  was  a  clothier  at  Broughton,  near 
Manchester,  who  entered  largely  into  the 
scientific  pursuits  of  his  friends,  and  whose 
correspondence  attests  his  zeal  and  labors. 
He  suffered  much  in  the  disorders  of  the 
times,  but  survived  till   1652,t  contrary  to 
some  accounts,  according  to  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  1641.     But  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  party  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Crabtree,  Jeremiah  Horrox,  whose 
history  has  been  involved  in  some  doubt  and 
obscurity,  but  whose  name  has  been  deserv- 
edly recorded  as  among  the  most  honored  of 
those  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  labored 
in  the  ill-requited  task  of  advancing  human 
knowledge. 

Bom  in  the  rural  hamlet  of  Toxteth,  near  a 
small  sea-port  town  in  Lancashire  called  Liv- 
erpool, and  brought  up  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, struggling  with  poverty  and  want  of  as- 
sistance, his  native  genius  rose  superior  to  all 
discouragements ;  and  though  he  pathetical- 
ly laments  his  want  of  aid  and  books,  he  yet 
pursued  his  academical  course  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  returned  to  prose- 
cute, in  his  native  county,  those  astronomical 
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labors  of  which  he  intuitively  saw  the  future 
importance,  and  which,  little  regarded  at  the 
time,  came  to  be  afterwards  held  in  deserved 
honor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  One  of  the 
most  striking  incidents,  perhaps,  connected 
with  them,  was  the  observation,  for  the  first 
time,  of  that  rare  phenomenon,  a  transit  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  sun's  disc,  which  he  had  calculat- 
ed would  take  place  contrary  to  the  indications 
of  the  received  tables,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  as  a  verification  of 
the  improved  views  of  the  planetary  system. 
It  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  his  friend 
Crabtree.  Of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  this  remarkable  observation  was 
effected,  some  elucidation  is  afforded  by  the 
documents  now  published.  The  transit  was 
predicted  to  happen  on  Sunday,  November 
24,  1639 — and  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  Horrox  was  led  to  forego  the  observation 
fi'om  conscientious  motives,  during  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day  ;  but  that  afler 
due  attendance  on  his  religious  duties,  in 
the  afternoon  he  was  rewarded  for  his  con- 
scientiousness with  a  distinct  view  of  the 
phenomenon. 

We  remember  to  have  read  this  narrative 
enlarged  upon  (we  believe)  by  more  than 
one  popular  religious  writer,  with  much  elo- 
quence; and  Horrox  held  up  as  a  sublime 
example  of  devoted  piety,  in  thus  making 
secular  studies  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
pressing  interest  give  way,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  sanctity  which,  possibly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  then  prevalent  puritanical  doc- 
trine of  the  Sabbath,  he  ascribed  to  the  day. 
Without  going  into  such  topics,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  divest  him  of  the  pious  character 
thus  assigned  to  him ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to 
put  the  matter  in  its  real  light,  and,  we  fear, 
to  deprive  it  of  some  of  the  interest  in  which 
it  has  been  thus  invested.  According  to  the 
authentic  account,  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case  were  briefly  these :  —  On  the  day  in 
question  Horrox  observed  the  sun  during  the 
morning,  and  twice  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ; — ascertaining  satisfactorily,  in  each 
instance,  that  the  planet  was  not  then  to  be 
seen  on  the  sun's  disc.  He  did  not  again 
resume  his  observations  till  the  afternoon, 
when  he  distinctly  saw  the  planet  as  a  dark 
spot  just  entered  upon  and  traversing  the 
sun's  face.  But  the  reason  for  these  inter- 
ruptions has  been  somewhat  gratuitously  as- 
signed. The  whole,  however,  is  now  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Rigaud  has  discovered  an  old 
memorandum,*  from  which  it  incidentally 
appears  that  Horrox  was,  at  this  time,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  hard-working  curate,  on 
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*  a  very  poor  pittance/  at  Hool,  near  Pres- 
ton. On  the  Sunday  in  question,  however 
urgent  and  precious  the  opportunity,  he  had 
no  help  or  resource,  but  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  telescope  and  attend  his  usual  duty  at  the 
church.  In  the  interval,  however,  he  was 
able  to  return  and  assure  himself  that  the 
event  had  not  yet  occurred ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  services  were  over,  he  resumed  and 
completed  his  observation  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

To  Horrox's  other  investigations  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel.  They 
are  all  stamped  with  the  clear  indications 
of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  :  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  achieved  far  greater 
discoveries  had  not  his  privations  and  suc- 
cesses, his  toils  and  triumphs,  been  together 
cut  short  by  his  premature  death  in  1641 ; 
soon  afler  which,  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
writers  of  high  authority,  his  papers  were 
destroyed  by  a  party  of  marauding  soldiers. 
Happily  we  shall  iind  that  they  escaped  such 
a  fate  ; — most  probably  through  the  care  of 
his  friends  Townley  and  Crabtree.  The 
account  of  the  transit  was  published  by  He- 
velius,  along  with  his  own  account  of  one  of 
Mercury. 

Even  in  such  distracted  times,  however, 
we  are  not  without  instances  of  a  less  melan- 
choly character,  of  laborers  in  the  cause  of 
science  who  were  permitted  to  carry  on  their 
pursuits  in  comparative  ease  and  tranquillity. 
William  Oughtred,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege,  became  rector  of  Albury,  in  Surrey,  in 
1603,  and  remained  in  that  situation  through 
his  long  life,  which  did  not  terminate  till  just 
after  the  Restoration.  He  here  pursued  his 
mathematical  researches,  and  effected  con- 
siderable improvements — to  which  the  vol- 
umes before  us  bear  abundant  testimony; 
at  the  same  time  attending  with  exemplary 
diligence  to  his  parochial  duties.  But  this 
did  not  exempt  him  from  suspicion  and  cen- 
sure, which,  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced,  is  too  commonly  excited 
against  philosophical  pursuits.  He  speaks 
of  such  ill-will  called  forth  against  him,  by 
some  who  '*  reckon  so  much  wanting  unto 
me  in  my  proper  calling,  as  they  think  I  have 
acquired  in  other  sciences  ;  by  which  opinion 
(not  of  the  vulgar  only)  I  have  suffered  both 
disrespect,  and  also  hinderance  in  some  small 
preferments  I  have  aimed  at."*  We  readily 
trace  in  such  cavils  the  then  dominant  spirit 
of  fanatical  ignorance  and  moroseness — and 
from  the  same  quarter  he  was  even  at  one 
time  threatened  with  a  sequestration  of  his 
living ;  but  his  high  reputation  brought  for- 
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ward  so  powerful  a  body  of  friends  that  he 
escaped  without  molestation.  Besides  beiitf 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Arunde^ 
who  had  been  so  liberal  a  patron  of  science, 
he  appears  to  have  had  numerous  other  pop 
pila,  whose  letters  display,  often  in  no  limited 
terms,  the  respect  with  which  they  looked 
up  to  him>-of  which  we  have  some  amusing 
instances  in  the  letters  of  Austin  (p.  73)  and 
Shuttleworth,  (p.  88. ) 

Oughtred  appears  to  have  been  universally 
resorted  to  as  a  sort  of  mathematical  oracle. 
We  find  in  this  collection  a  great  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  him,  for  the  most  part 
containing  problems  or  questions  of  various 
kinds — many  referring  to  difficulties  which 
the  writers  had  encountered  in  reading  hit 
works  :  and  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
his  habit  to  write  somewhat  laconic  answers 
on  the  back  of  the  letter — which  all  bear  the 
impress  of  a  master  of  his  subject  completely 
prepared  to  answer  and  solve  off-hand,  and 
often  in  a  tone  almost  contemptuous,  the 
difficulties  which  to  inferior  minds  appeared 
so  perplexing.  To  some  particular  friends, 
however,  he  is  more  explanatory,  and  con- 
cludes some  elucidations  vouchsafed  to  hb 
friend  Robinson,  with  this  pithy  advice  re- 
specting the  perusal  of  his  celebrated  work 
the  Clavis  Mathematica,  *  which,  if  any  one 
of  a  mathematical  genius  will  carefully  study, 
(and  indeed  it  must  be  carefully  studied,) 
he  will  not  admire  others,  but  himself  do 
wonders.^*  A  characteristic  hint,  suggest- 
ive of  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the 
old  system  of  authority,  and  the  new  school 
of  induction  and  independent  inquiry. 

Considerable  advances  had  been  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  before  any  ac- 
curate determinations  had  been  attempted  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Yet  a  know- 
ledge of  this  important  element  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  all  astronomical  computations — it  is  in 
fact,  by  a  slight  transference  of  the  metaphor, 
the  very  irou  (Trw  of  Archimedes.  The  length 
of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  the  360th  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  is  assigned 
by  astronomical  observations  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities ;  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  the 
circumference,  and  thence  of  the  diameter, 
of  the  earth.  The  rough  estimate  of  the  old 
geographers,  currently  received,  gave  for  the 
degree  about  sixty  miles.  The  more  accu- 
rate measurement  of  Snell,  published  in  the 
Eratosthenes  Batavus  (1617),  gave  it  691-2 
miles. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Oughtred  anc 
Robinson  the  date  of  the  year  is  wanting 
but  from  collateral  circumstances  Mr.  Rigauc 
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(izea  it  in  1630.  It  is  remarkable  as  con- 
tiining  discussions  of  Snell's,  and  other  roea- 
mes  of  the  length  of  the  degree :  proving 
dierefore  that  this  result  was  known  in  Eng- 
land; and  also  incidentally  mentioning  that 
'one  Mr.  Milboume,  a  minister  (before  men- 
tioned), had  said  it  would  not  contain  hardly 
sixty-three  miles.'*  On  what  grounds  this 
tasertion  was  made  does  not  appear  ;  but  it 
shows  that  even  the  secluded  astronomers  of 
that  day  had  begun  to  see  that  the  vulgar  es- 
timate was  erroneous.  This  circumstance, 
as  we  shall  see,  bears  upon  a  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  Newton's  discoveries. 

Oar  scientific  readers  will  not  require  to 
be  informed,  that  it  was  during  the  unhappy 
period  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  some  measure 
tfising  from  the  reaction  of  the  violent  politi- 
cal feeling  then  excited,  that  a  few  contem- 
plative minds  were  led  to  retire  from  the  tur- 
Boils  which  surrounded  them,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  experimental  pursuits.     Wil- 
kiDS,  Boyle,  Wallis,  Seth  Ward,  and  others, 
began  in  1645  to  form  themselves  into  a  sort 
of  philosophical  society,  evidently  suggested 
bj  a  noted  proposal  of  Lord  Bacon's,  called 
'the  Invisible  College;'  which  held   meet- 
ings, where  all  kinds  of  physical  subjects  were 
dveussed,  in  Gresham  College. 

But  in  the  troubles  of  1648,  the  College 
being  seized  by  the  military,  the  society  re- 
tired to  Oxford,  where  their  pursuits  could 
be  carried  on  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
In  hex,  it  should  rather  be  said,  that  it  had 
DOW  a  local  settlement  there,  since  all  its  lead- 
ing members,  were  appointed  to  situations  in 
the  university.  Wilkins  was  now  warden  of 
Wadham  college — Seth  Ward,  ejected  from 
a  fellowship  at  Cambridge,  was  made  Savi- 
lian  Professor  of  Astronomy ;  while  Wallis, 
also  transplanted  from  Cambridge,  filled  the 
chair  of  Geometry. 

Wallis  was  a  man  of  singularly  original 
powers  of  mind,  and  distinguished  in  many 
other  departments  besides  that  of  mathemat- 
ics. In  this  science,  however,  from  the  mere 
elementary  knowledge  which  he  admits,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  was  all  he  could  boast  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Savilian 
chair,  he  soon  advanoed,  unaided,  to  the 
highest  limits  of  ^l)^  science  as  then  known, 
aid  largely  ezlpBikd  its  boundaries.  It  was 
his  peculiar  Ary  to  have  made  a  very  near 

Siroach  to  tbe  principle  of  the  fluxional  cal- 
ns ;  while  about  the  same  time  Isaac  Bar- 
row, then  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
hndge,  had  also  advanced  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  principle  equivalent  to  its  application  in 
the  theory  of  curves. 
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Among  the  rising  auxiliaries  of  the  Oxford 
society,  we  now  find  an  under-graduate  of 
Wadham  College,  Christopher  Wren,  who 
displayed  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathe- 
matics ;  but  this  was  somewhat  repressed  by 
a  yet  stronger  passion  for  anatomy  ;  and  full 
of  the  then  recent  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
experiments,  at  that  time  so  fnll  of  interest, 
of  transfusion  into  the  living  system. 

Somewhat  later,  another  junior  member  of 
the  university,  Robert  Hooke  of  Christ 
Church,  evinced  a  high  mechanical  genius, 
and  was  in  consequence  employed  in  prose- 
cuting experiments  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  town  of  Der- 
by, there  was  residing  with  his  parents,  in- 
terrupted in  his  school  studies,  and  disquali- 
fied from  all  active  pursuits,  by  a  disorder 
which  for  years  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  a  youth  who  devoted  this  forced 
leisure  to  study,  as  far  as  his  health  would 
allow  ;  and  who,  without  assistance,  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  even  began  to  pursue  origi- 
nal investigations  and  calculations  in  the  lat- 
ter science,  with  such  imperfect  means  as  he 
could  command — but  whose  name,  John 
Flamstead,  was  •destined  to  be  known  as  far 
over  the  globe  as  stars  are  observed,  or  ships 
navigate ;  and  his  labors  to  supply  the  first 
materials  for  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Newtonian  theory,  and  thence  again  for  those 
practical  applications  in  the  nautical  art, 
which  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  a  coun- 
try like  Britain. 

A  vague  notion  of  some  kind  of  attractive 
force  or  virtue  emanating  from  the  sun,  by 
which  it  acts  upon  all  the  planets,  and  the 
earth  upon  the  moon,  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tertained from  an  early  period.  Such  ideas 
(chiefly  upon  a  fanciful  analogy  with  magnet- 
ism) were  broached  by  Gilbert  in  his  work 
De  Magnetey  1600  ;  and  were,  not  obscurely, 
hinted  at  by  Bacon.  A  similar  view^  in  a 
more  definite  form,  was  advanced  by  Borelli 
in  1666,  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
very  just  and  philosophical  contemplation  of 
the  system  of  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites. 

The  mathematical  analysisof  central  forces, 
however,  had  as  yet  been  little  attended  to. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  had  been  made  by  Galileo,  and  ad* 
vanced  by  others — the  curvilinear  motion  of 
projectiles  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
which,  for  the  trifling  differences  of  distance 
from  the  earth's  centre  within  the  range  of  ex- 
periment, is  sensibly  invariable.  That  such 
a  force  should,  however,  be  variable,  and  di- 
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minish  as  we  go  to  greater  distances,  was  a 
natural  conjecture.  And  if  we  consider  ab- 
stractedly an  emanation  of  any  kind  spread- 
ing uniformly  from  a  centre,  it  would,  on 
mere  geometrical  principles,  decrease  in  in- 
tensity in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. This  analogy,  though  vague  in  its 
application,  seems  to  have  suggested  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  was 
from  thus  viewing  the  matter,  perhaps,  that 
Bulliald,  in  1645,  asserted  that  the  force  by 
which  the  sun  *  prehendit  et  harpagat*  takes 
hold  of  and  grapples  with  the  planets,  must 
be  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  At 
the  same  time  he  held  the  doctrine  of  elliptic 
orbits,  though  quite  unable  to  connect  the 
two  truths  with  each  other. 

In  any  investigation  of  curvilinear  orbits, 
the  main  idea  is  that  of  a  motion  compound- 
ed of  two— one,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
body  to  move  off  in  a  straight  line,  owing 
to  its  original  projection — the  other,  its  ten- 
dency towards  a  centre ;  so  that  between  the 
two  it  takes  a  curvilinear  course  round  that 
centre.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  science,  this 
idea  was  by  no  means  at  once  grasped.  The 
original  and  inventive  genius  of  Horrox, 
however,  had  not  only  clearly  conceived  it, 
but  suggested  a  familiar  yet  most  satisfactory 
illustration  of  it ;  in  the  motion  of  a  ball  sus- 
pended by  a  long  string,  which  is  easily  made 
to  vibrate,  not  merely  like  an  ordinary  pen- 
dulum in  one  plane,  but  in  an  elliptic  or  cir- 
cular course,  or  orbit,  which  results  from  the 
projectile  force  given  it  by  the  hand,  com- 
bined with  the  tendency  to  fall  into  its  ori^ 
inal  positionr  of  rest  at  the  centre.  And  m 
describing  this,  he  expressly  adds  a  query, 
whether  the  cause  of  the  planetary  motions 
be  not  similar.  But  besides  this  general  re- 
presentation of  the  case  in  nature,  this  exper- 
iment is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  another 
effect ;  viz.  that  the  ellipse  itself  is  continually 
shilling  the  position  of  its  long  diameter, 
(whose  two  ends  are  termed  by  astronomers 
apsides).  This  was  not  only  noticed  by 
Horrox,  but  he  directly  applied  it  to  illus- 
trate a  very  remarkable  conclusion  he  had 
been  the  first  to  deduce  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  observed  motions  of  the  moon. 

That  the  moon  does  not  describe  an  exact 
orbit  uniformly  about  the  earth,  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  Ptolemy  had  discovered  one 
of  its  irregularities.  The  four  principal  in- 
equalities (as  they  are  termed)  were  all  which 
could  be  detected  by  observation  before  the 
time  of  Newton.  Cycles  and  epicycles,  of 
course,  to  an  endless  extent  and  complexity, 
were  necessary  to  give  even  the  semblance  of 
a  representation  of  them. 

The  first  to  clear  up  these  difficulties  by 


any  simple  theory  was  the  poor  curate  o( 
Hool,  who  suggested  the  novel  idea  that  the 
moon  moved  in  an  ellipse,  with  a  varying  eo* 
centricity,  and  whose  apsides  were  perpetu- 
ally changing  their  position.  He  expounded 
this  theory  in  two  letters  to  Crabtree,  in 
September  and  December  1638 ; — a  viev 
which  all  subsequent  discoveries  hare  canh 
bined  to  verify  and  extend. 

Meanwhile  the  phalanx  of  philosc^hers  was 
strengthening  itself  and  preparing  for  greater 
achievements.  Wren  became  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Gresham  College  in  1657,  and 
of  the  same  science  at  Oxford  in  1670.  Is 
1658  his  mathematical  tracts  were  published, 
and  established  his  reputation  in  a  science  il 
which  he  might  have  risen  to  far  greater  emi* 
nence,  had  not  his  attention  been  called  away 
to  other  pursuits.  He  was,  however,  an  ao- 
tive  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  had 
now  been  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  small 
society  already  spoken  of,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Charles  II.  in  1662 — one  of  the  very 
few  redeeming  good  acts  of  his  profligate  life 
and  degrading  reign. 

Hooke  was  now  rising  in  celebrity,  and 
was  known  by  the  variety  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions,  as  well  as  astronomical  and  optical 
researches,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man, 
and  at  a  later  period  stood  in  a  more  promi- 
nent relation  to  the  great  discoveries  of  his 
age.  But  some  of  his  peculiarities  soon  b^ 
gan  to  show  themselves.  The  misfortune  of 
a  deformed  person  was  not  relieved  by  amia- 
bility of  disposition,  or  moral  elevation  of 
character.  His  high  talents  were  tarnished 
by  arrogance  and  envy,  and  an  inordinate 
vanity  and  love  of  fame,  which  led  him  to 
boast  of  vast  discoveries  and  invaluable 
secrets,  which,  at  least,  he  never  brought  to 
completion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  decry 
the  inventions  of  others,  or  deny  their  origin- 
ality, and  lay  claim  to  priority  for  himself—- 
while  it  suited  better  his  desire  of  immediate 
celebrity  to  pursue  minor  but  striking  pro> 
jects,  than  to  concentrate  his  powers  on 
higher  objects  of  more  dist^t  attainment 
His  value,  however,*  could  not  but  be  felt, 
even  when  his  character  could  not  be  admir- 
ed ;  and  having  settled  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  experiments  to  the 
Royal  Society,  at  its  first  establishment,  and 
soon  afler  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Gresham 
College,  where  the  Society  then  held  its 
meetings. 

In  1664  Horrox's  researches  on  the  orbits 
of  the  planets,  and  especially  on  that  of  the 
moon,  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Dr.  Wallis,  and  subsequently 
published  by  him  in  1673,  along  with  the 
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^her  remains  of  the  author,  under  the  title 
f  Opera  Posthuma,  or  in  a  part  of  the  im- 
ression,  Opuscula  Astronamica,  Flam- 
ead,  on  learning  the  nature  of  these  specu- 
tions,  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  the 
line  and  importance  of  the  suggestions 
ej  contained;  which  he  followed  out  by 
dcnlating,  on  this  hypothesis,  more  enlarg- 
1  tables  of  the  moon's  motion,  compared 
ith  observation,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
8  subsequent  labors  on  the  lunar  theory. 
Among  those  to  whose  aid  the  cause  of 
ience  was,  at  this  period,  much  indebted, 
xurs  the  name  of  Francis  Vernon,  who,  in 
)69,  went  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the 
ritish  Ambassador,  where  he  exerted  all 
le  influence  belonging  to  his  position  for 
le  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  facilitat- 
tg  scientific  intercourse  between  England 
id  the  Continent.  With  this  view  he  kept 
}  a  correspondence  (which  appears  in  this 
)Uection)  with  several  of  those  engaged  in 
Kse  studies,  but  particularly  with  Collins. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Vernon,  Collins  re- 
irts,  among  a  variety  of  other  matters,*  that 
the  Royal  Society  desire  Mr.  Flamstead  of 
ierby,  a  young  man  aged  twenty-one  years, 
nioent  for  his  skill  and  pains  in  astronomy, 
loald  correspond  with  some  good  astronomer 
SDote,  as  M.  Mouton  of  Lyons,  and  who 
krald  be  desired  to  observe  the  appulses  of 
le  moon.'  This  notice  shows  as  well  the 
ling  reputation  of  Flamstead,  as  the  inter- 
it  then  beginning  to  be  feft  in  the  exact 
^termination  of  the  moon's  motion ;  which, 
seems  to  have  been  instinctively  perceived, 
ould  become  the  most  critical  test  of  any 
eery  which  might  be  proposed  of  the  sys- 
01  of  the  world.  Indeed,  having  no^  com- 
anicated  to  the  Royal  Society  some  of  his 
searches,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Jonas 
oore,  Flamstead  shortly  afler  came  to  Lon- 
o,  (in  1671 ;)  and  on  the  foundation  of 
t  National  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  he 
IS  named  first  Astronomer  in  1675,  with  a 
lary  of  ^100  per  annum,  always  in  arrear, 
d  abundant  promises  of  assistance  and  in- 
uments,  never  fulfilled ;  and,,  as  the  only 
bstantiaJ  remuneration — the  living  of  Bur- 
>w,  in  Surrey,  for  which  he  then  took  or- 
rs ; — a  proceeding  of  which  it  can  only  be 
d,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Church 
trenage  had  never  been  diverted  to  worse 
jects. 

But  another  character  of  far  greater  emi- 
Dce  was  now  about  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
mk  on  Christmas  day  1642,  at  the  small 
m,  though  it  boasted  the  honors  of  a 
inor-house,  of  Woolsthorpe,  near  Grant- 
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ham,  the  hereditary  possession  of  his  family, 
— and  in  delicate  health  from  his  birth — 
there  was  now  growing  up  '  a  sober,  silent, 
thinking  lad,'  who  devoted  his  time  to  prac- 
tical mechanics,  making  models  of  machine- 
ry, dials,  contrivances  of  all  sorts,  with  sur- 
prising ingenuity,  without  any  extraordinary 
proficiency  at  school ;  but  who,  entering  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660,  aston- 
ished his  tutor,  Dr.  I.  Barrow,  by  taking  in, 
the  whole  of  Euclid  as  if  by  intuition,  and 
proceeding  at  once  to  the  geometry  of  Des 
Cartes,  the  highest  then  known  ; — and  who, 
proceeding  rather  as  an  inventor  than  a 
student,  in  1664  made  the  capital  discovery 
of  the  principle  of  fluxions,  to  which  (as  we 
have  observed)  several  of  his  contemporaries 
had  been  making  such  near  but  incomplete 
approaches.  During  the  next  year  or  two 
his  attention  was  absorbed  in  optics,  and  pro- 
bably the  germ  of  the  theory  of  cdors  was 
developed ;  but  in  1666  the  plague  drove 
him  from  Cambridge  to  the  retirement  of 
Woolsthorpe. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  name  of  New- 
ton is  imperishably  associated  with — :— an 
apple?  The  story  has  been  oflen  repeated 
and  oflen  rejected.  Those  who  are  attached 
to  it,  however,  will  learn  to  their  satisfaction 
that  Professor  Rigaud  thinks  it  derived  from 
unquestionable  authority ;  and,  moreover, 
Hike  Jack  Cade's  bricks,)  the  apple-tree 
(now  converted  into  a  chair)  is  preserved  at 
Woolsthorpe  to  testify  it  to  this  day. 

That  apples  fall  from  trees  is  a  general 
fact  which  it  certainly  did  not  need  a  New- 
ton to  discover ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rea- 
son why  they  fall  was  as  certainly  not  dis- 
covered by  Newton,  nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be 
by  any  other  philosopher.  But  the  great  law 
of  nature  according  to  which  they  fall,  though 
partly  guessed  at  by  others,  and  that  this  law 
is  the  same,  and  the  unknown  cause  (what- 
ever it  be)  the  same,  for  apples  as  for  planets, 
it  is  the  exclusive  claim  of  Newton  to  have 
disclosed  and  demonstrated.  Yet,  somewhat 
perplexed  and  mystified  statements  of  the 
matter  are  occasionally  made.  In  point  of 
fact,  Newton  simply  reasoned  thus : — ^If  grar 
vitation  extend  from  apples  to  the  moon,  it  is 
perpetually  drawing  the  moon  to  the  earth  by 
the  momentary  deflexion  of  its  curvilinear 
orbit  from  the  direct  line  of  the  tangent; 
and  if  it  decrease  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance increases,  then,  at  the  distance  of  60 
times  the  earth's  radius,  it  ought  to  be  the 
3600th  part  of  the  force  of  gravity  near  the 
earth's  surface,  where  it  makes  bodies  fall  16 
feet  in  one  second.  But,  from  the  known 
period  of  the  moon,  and  dimensions  of  her 
orbit,  the  actual  deflexion  can  be  calculated. 
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dependent  on  the  value  assigned  to  the  earth's 
radius.  Employing  the  value  derived  from 
the  commonly  received  estimate  of  60  miles 
to  the  degree,  he  found  the  resulting  actual 
deflexion  considerably  less  than  that  which 
the  theory  required.  He,  consequently,  de- 
sisted from  the  inquiry,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  other  subjects. 

But  other  eminent  persons  were,  about  the 
same  time,  incessantly  attempting  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  closely  allied  to  this.  Hooke 
in  the  same  year  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  the  combination  of  a  pro- 
jectile and  a  central  force  was  clearly  ex- 
plained as  producing  revolution  in  an  orbit, 
accompanied  by  an  experimental  illustration, 
the  very  same  in  principle  as  that  of  Uorrox, 
whose  claims  he  altogether  omits  to  mention. 
He,  indeed,  slightly  improved  the  form  of  the 
experiment,  and  enlarged  it  by  attaching  a 
smaller  ball,  which  was  made  to  circulate 
round  the  larger  so  as  to  represent  the  earth 
and  moon;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  whole  force  of  Hor- 
rox's  illustration  as  regards  the  motion  of  the 
upsides, 

A  few  years  later,  Hooke  exemplified  in  a 
more  detailed  manner  the  nature  of  motion 
in  an  orbit,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  An  Attempt 
to  Prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,'  &c., 
which  appears  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1674.  Here,  though  he  lays  down 
very  clearly  some  of  the  dynamical  princi- 
ples, yet,  with  respect  to  the  law  by  which 
the  central  force  varies  with  the  distance,  he 
distinctly  says  he  has  not  yet  experimentally 
verified  it. 

In  1678,  in  his  work  De  Cometa,  he,  how- 
ever, states  the  law  to  be  the  inverse  square. 

In  1679,  Hooke  wrote  to  Newton,  most 
probably,  we  may  suspect,  with  the  view  of 
sounding  him,  requesting  him  to  fiirnish  a 
demonstration  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  (as 
he  observes  in  a  letter  written  some  years  af- 
terwards,) '  not  telling  him  at  first  the  pro- 
portion of  gravity  to  the  distance,  nor  what 
was  the  curved  line  that  was  thereby  made.' 

Newton,  however,  unwilling  to  be  dravm 
into  this  discussion,  excused  himself  as  being 
engaged  on  other  studies,  and  added  (as  he 
says)  '  in  compliment,  to  sweeten  his  answer,' 
the  suggestion  of  a  problem — ^In  what  line 
will  a  body  fall  from  a  great  height  to  the 
earth,  taking  into  account  the  earth's  rota- 
tion ?  This  not  only  referred  to  a  practical 
proof  (then  important)  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
but  the  accurate  solution  of  it  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  De- 
cember 4,  1679,  Hooke  read  a  pq>er  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  path  of  the  falling  body  | 


would  be  an  '  elliptical  curve  or 
ellipsoid  ;'  terms  too  vague  and  indel 
show  that  he  had  any  distinct  idea  of 
orbits,  while  he  did  not  even  pretend  to  { 
a  demonstration. 

In  1673,  Huyghens  had  applied  the 
of  dynamics  to  the  motion  of  bodies  in  d 
lar  orbits.   Such  an  investigation  wonld 
good  in  the  celestial  motions  if  the  pli 
orbits  were  circles,  and  this  was  clearly 
by  several  of  those  engaged  in  the  subjectl 
that  time.    But  this  would  not  be  exact 
the  difficulty  was  to  apply  the  same  princ 
to  elliptic  orbits,  and  connect,  by  a  ph] 
relation,  the  other  laws  of  Kepler. 

In  1673  Edmund  Halley,  then  an 
graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
mitted  some  mathematical  papers  to 
Royal  Society,  which  at  once  established 
pre-emin^t  ability  in  those  sciences, 
most  important  of  them  was  the  calculat 
of  the  place  of  a  body  revolving  in  an  ell 
orbit,  according  to  Kepler's  laws ; — a 
lem  proposed  by  Kepler  himself,  not  ac 
ting  of  exact  geometrical  solution,  and 
which  Seth  Ward*  had  previously  pro| 
a  usefiil  practical  approximation.  This 
troduced  him  to  the  scientific  world,  and 
to  his  expedition,  in  1676,  to  St.  Helena,  M^ 
observe  the  eouthern  stars.  Returning  M 
the  following  year,  he  settled  near  Londoo^ 
in  the  rural  retirement  of  Islington,  and  soei 
after  became  assistant-secretary  to  the  Rojdi 
Society.  At  a  much  later  period  he  was  ap' 
pointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  tf 
Oxford. 

Halley  anxiously  directed  his  attention  tf 
the  great  problem  of  the  solar  system ;  and 
expressly  mentions  (in  a  letter  to  Newton  at 
a  later  period)  that  in  January  1684,  he  con* 
eluded,  ''  fi'om  the  sesquialter  proportion  d 
Kepler,  that  the  centripetal  force  decrease! 
in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances." 
But  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further  in  tha 
application  of  this  law  of  force  to  the  elliptic 
orbits  of  the  planets.  Full  of  the  subject, 
and  anxious  to  obtain  any  help  in  the  solution, 
he  journeyed,  to  London  from  Islington  on  i 
Wednesday,  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  Royal 
Society's  meeting  on  "Thursday;  and  then 
meeting  with  Wren  and  Hooke,  an  interest 
ing  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  whid 
Wren  candidly  mentioned  that  he  had,  sonM 
years  before,  attempted  the  problem  of  ellip 
tic  orbits,  but  had  failed,  while  Hooke  boaster 
that  he  had  a  solution  of  it,  which  he  kept  i 
secret ;  but  which  he  neither  then,  nor  eve 
afterwards,  produced,  though  urgently  press 
ed  to  do  so,  and  with  the  temptation^  to  hio 
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ma  potent,  before  him  of  present  distinction, 
■kI  the  security  of  an  indisputable  claim  to 
Mority  for  the  future. 

These  various  points,  settled  in  detail  as  to 
X  their  particulars,  with  the  utmost  care,  by 
mu  author,  we  have  here  collected  in  the 
■der  of  the  narrative  in  a  brief  sketch  ;  be- 
Miise  they  distinctly  determine  the  precise 
wtition  in  which  the  investigation  of  the  law 
if  gravity  stood  before  the  final  step  was  taken 
ff  Newton ;  and  the  exact  share  v^hich  each 
f  his  predecessors  in  the  attempt  could  fairly 
laim — ^points  on  which  much  misapprehen- 
ioa  has  prevailed^ 

Newton's  first  calculation,  as  we  have  seen, 
tiled,  from  not  having  adopted  the  common 
«t  erroneous  estimate  of  the  earth's  radius, 
Ve  have  already  noticed  that  better  determi- 
latioDs  had  been  mide  long  before,  and  it 
hardly  pos^'ble  that  they  could  have 
unknown  £o  him.  In  particular,  the 
deasurement  of  iSnell  is  fully  stated  in  a  work 
f  Varenius  ^  geography  ;  of  which,  it  ap- 
cara  from,  one  of  Newton's  own  letters  to 
Collins,*  in  edition  was  published  at  Cam- 
vidge  is  1672,  to  which  he  himself  contri- 
Qted,  oy  superintending  the  drawing  of  the 
iiagiains. 

J:  ia,  then,  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
loold  not  have  at  once  repeated  his  calcula- 
OD  with  a  more  correct  datum ;  or  rather 
jiT  he  should  have  calculated,  even  in  the 
isi  instance,  upon  so  obviously  faulty  a  basis. 
.  is  true  that,  by  an  accidental  coincidence, 
le  chief  numbers  concerned  were,  on  that 
limate,  all  multiples  of  60,  which  of  course 
reatly  facilitated  the  computation  ;  but  this 
ID  hardly  afford  a  sufficient  explanation* 
The  far  more  precise  determination  made 
r  Picard  (giving  the  length  of  the  degree  69|o 
tiles)  was  described  in  detail  in  a  work  pub- 
ihed  in  a  splendid  form  at  the  press  of  the 
DQTre,  in  1671,  (and  not,  as  stated,  in  the 
)iographia  Britannica,'  1679.)  Few  copies, 
deed,  were  printed,  and  the  work  was  little 
lown  ;  but  the  results  were  circulated — a 
Mninunication  of  them  being  made  to  the 
ojal  Society  on  January  11, 1672,  and  dis- 
aasions  of  the  subject  taking  place  there  in 
875,  recorded  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
etioDs'  for  1676,  and  again  in  1682,  besides 
ttng  referred  to  by  Flamstead  in  1677. 
Nevertheless,  Newton,  fi'om  the  time  of  the 
lihire  of  his  first  very  rough  trial,  seems  to 
wve  discontinued  all  inquiry  on  the  subject ; 
ad  the  received  history  of  his  resumption  of 
I  is  well  known  -  to  be  briefly  this : — Being 
iresent  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
.662,  and  hearing  the  discussion  of  Picard's 

*  Letter!,  ii.  322. 
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I  measurement,  it  immediately  struck  him'  that 
the  value  of  the  earth's  radius  was  the  errone- 
ous element  in  his  first  calculation.  With  a 
feverish  interest  in  this  result  little  imagined 
by  those  present,  hastily  noting  down  the 
value  thus  assigned,  he  hurried  home,  resum- 
ed his  calculation  with  the  new  value,  and 
having  proceeded  some  way  in  it,  was  so  over- 
powered by  nervous  agitation  at  its  anticipated 
result,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  on,  and  re- 
quested a  friend  to  finish  it  for  him — when  it 
came  out,  exactly  establishing  the  inverse 
square  as  the  true  measure  of  the  moon's  gra- 
vitation, and  thus  furnishing  the  key  to  the 
whole  system. 

Stirring  as  this  incident  no  doubt  is,  we 
fear  the  dry  facts  now  brought  together,  must 
somewhat  qualify  our  acceptance  of  it.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the  Royal 
Society's  apartments,  have  of  course  seen  a 
large  antique  volume  bound  in  velvet  with 
gilt  clasps,  in  whose  vellum  pages  members 
on  their  admission  sign  the  obligation — and 
they  have  doubtless  been  shown,  in  a  page  be- 
longing to  the  year  1675,  among  other  sig- 
natures, in  a  clear  upright  hand,  the  name 
of  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  then  personally 
present  on  that  occasion.  But  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances  alluded  to  by  our  author,  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  he  did  not 
attend  any  meeting  of  the  society  for  some 
years  afterwards,  especially  in  the  year  1682. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  on  the  day  of  his  admission  he  did  not 
hear  something  of  Picard's  measurement,  so 
much  discussed  at  the  time.  Though  con- 
stantly resident  at  Cambridge  afler  this,  it  ap« 
pears  that  he  duly  received  the  '  Philosophic 
cal  Transactions,'  and  therefore  must  have 
known  it  in  1676.  In  every  way,  therefore, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  have 
first  learnt  it,  as  stated,  in  1682. 

But  we  have  more  positive  testimony,  in 
his  own  statements,  that  he  had  used  some 
more  correct  value,  and  obtained  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  considerably  before  this  period. 

Afler  the  memorable  discussion  with  Wren 
and  Hooke,  in  August  1684,  Halley  visited 
Newton  at  Cambridge  with  the  hope  of  ob 
taining  some  help  in  the  grand  problem.  It 
was  then  that  Newton  informed  him  of  his 
original  attempt ; — which  he  again  described 
in  a  letter,  (a  few  years  later,*)  by  saying 
that  he  had  (about  1666)  made  an  investiga- 
tion, on  the  assumption  of  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square,  of  the  moon's  gravity,  which 
he  had  calculated,  'though  not  accurately 
enough.'  But  in  his  conversation  with  Hal- 
ley,  he  further  stated  thai  he  afteneeukb  sue-- 
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eessfully  renewed  his  calculation;  expressly | 
adding,  that  it  was  the  inquiry  of  Hooke  with 
respect  to  falling  bodies,  in  1679,,  which  led 
him  to  do  so,  but  that  he  thought  no  further 
on  the  subject,  being  then  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  and  threw  aside  the  papers. 

But  further,  we  must  recollect  that  his  first 
rough  calculation  with  regard  to  the  moon, 
involved  only  the  consideration  of  a  circular 
orbit,  whereas  the  main  difficulty  was  in  the 
general  case  of  elliptic  motion.  Now,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Halley,  Newton  expressly 
says  that  Hooke's  letters  to  him  were  the  oc- 
casion of  his  *  finding  the  method  of  determin- 
ing figures,'  (the  forms  of  the  orbits  of  revolv- 
ing bodies,)  '  whicky  when  I  had  tried  in  the 
ellipsis,  I  threw  the  calculation  by,  being 
upon  other  studies,  and  so  it  rested  for  about 
five  years,  till  upon  your  request  I  sought  for 
the  papers.'*  Being,  however,  unable  to  find 
these  precious  documents,  he  soon  ailer  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  from  his  own  original 
resources,  by  working  out  the  whole  anew ; 
that  is,  both  the  calculation  of  the  moon's 
gravity  and  the  whole  theory  of  elliptic  mo- 
tion. '  He  composed  near  a  dozen  propo- 
sitions,' says  Dr.  Pemberton,  (Essay,  app. 
51,)  containing  the  outline  of  these  investiga- 
tions. It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, that  he  for  the  first  time  employed 
Picard's  value  of  the  earth's  radius ;  and 
thus  established  a  more  perfect  coincidence 
of  theory  snd  observation.  The  result  was 
communicated  to  Halley  in  November  1684. 

This  account  of  the  case  displays  in  a  sin- 
gular degree  the  peculiarities  of  Newton's 
'Character,  in  the  indifference  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  most  important  results 
of  his  greatest  intellectual  efforts ; — doubtless 
from  .the  unconscious  ease  with  which  he 
made  them.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that 
in  a  letter  to  Halley  some  time  afler,t  New- 
ton expressly  says,  that  he  had  collected  the 
law  of  the  inverse  squares  from  Kepler^s 
theorems,  in  1661 ;  which  shows  that  even  at  a 
much  -earlier  period  he  was  in  possession  of 
at  least  some  general  apprehension  of  the 
theory  of  central  forces. 

When  aflerwards  he  had  demonstrated  it 
in  detail,  and  had  also  established  its  physical 
application  with  perfect  success — so  far  from 
betraying  a  nervous  anxiety  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  so  little  of  it  as  to  throw  aside  the 
investigatioB  and  mislay  the  papers :  though 
he  readily  recalled  the  whole  when  pressed 
to  do  so  by  Halley. 

The  origin  of  the  received  story  is  easily 
traced  :  Dr.  Pemberton  gives  merely  a  gen- 
eral statement,  which,  in  fact,  he  derived 
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from  his  conversations  with  Newton.  He  says 
merely,  that  in  1684,  at  Halley's  request,  : 
Newton  resumed  his  calculations,  and  ob-  ) 
tained  a  successful  result,  now  using  Picard's  . 
measure.  This  was  somewhat  enlarged  upon  i 
by  Dr.  Robison,  (though  it  does  not  appear  : 
from  what  authority,)  who  describes  Newton  \: 
as  learning  Picard's  value  at  a  meeting  of  the  i 
Royal  Society :  when,  on  his  return  home,  :. 
follows  the  calculation  scene  before  given. 

To  thia  M.  Biot  adds  conjecturally*  that  : ; 
it  probably  took  place  in  16&U.     And  lastly,    r 
in  the  translation  of  M.  Biot's  Article  for  the  :. 
Society  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  probabili- 
ty is  converted  into  certainty.     On  such  au- 
thority,   however^  it   is  not  surprising  that 
later  writers  should  have  repeated  the  narra-  - 
tive. 

This  capital  result  fermed  the  clue  to  the  j 
whole  system ;  but  ther*  was  still  much  to 
be  done  in  working  it  out.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  (1684,)  Halley  paid  Newton  a 
second  visit,  and  on  December  10,  he  coid- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  result  of 
his  application,  but  without  goib^  into  any 
detail  of  the  discoveries. 

In  February  1685,  a  short  statemeit  of  the 
main  propositions,  including  the  demonstra- 
tion of  elliptic  motion,  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  Newton,  and  entered 
upon  their  Register.  This  valuable  recoid 
has,  for  the  first  time,  been  printed  in  tbe^ 
essay  before  us,t  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
contents  exactly  accord  with  the  description 
of  '  about  a  dozen  propositions,'  which  ho 
composed  on  a  former  occasion. 

Now,  several  writers  have  assigned  168SI 
as  the  date  of  this  communication,  most  prO" 
bably  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  tho 
Commercium  Epistolicum,  in  which  this  date 
is  assigned,  though  from  what  we  have  alreadf 
seen  of  the  progress  of  the  business,  it  mani- 
festly cannot  be  correct :  moreover,  Mr. 
Rigaud  has  carefully  ascertained  that  no 
such  notice  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  Royal 
Society,  while  there  is  a  distinct  minute  oa 
December  10, 1684,  of  Halley's  representatioa 
of  Newton's  results,  in  which  a  request  is 
made  to  him  to  send  the  full  account  of 
them. 

But  there  is  a  further  circumstance  con* 
nected  with  this  point.  There  are  now,  first 
published,  two  memoranda,  which  exist  ift 
Newton's  handwriting  in  the  Macclesfield 
collection — not  exactly  copies,  but  to  the  same 
purport — in  which  he  speaks  generally  of  his 
first  communication  of  his  discoveries:  is 
one  copy,  with  a  date  1683 ;  in  the  other  it 
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IS  evideotly  originally  the  same,  but  the  3 
s  been  altered  to  a  4.  The  document  is 
thout  a  date,  but  most  probably  is  of  a 
jch  later  period,  when  Newton  may  not 
▼e  accurately  remembered  the  year.*  Still 
e  error  is  remarkable,  and  we  shall  See  that 
warrantable  use  (at  least)  was  made  of  it. 
On  the  28th  of  April  1686,  the  complete 
emoir  (equivalent  to  the  first  book  of  the 
rincipia)  was  presented,  and,  in  part,  read 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
cond  book  appears  to  have  been  sent  in 
arch  1687,  though  no  formal  notice  of  it  is 
und.  The  third,  which  completes  the 
hole,  was  communicated  April  6,  1687. 
In  a  letter  in  the  Macclesfield  coIlection,f 
ewton  says—'  The  book  of  the  Principles 
as  writ  in  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
lonths,  whereof  about  two  were  taken  up 
ith  journeys,  and  the  MS.  was  sent  to  the 
loyal  Society  in  spring  1686 ;  and  the 
ihortness  of  the  time  in  which  I  wrote  it, 
nakes  me  not  ashamed  of  having  committed 

some  faults.* 

And  when  v^  consider  the  actual  nature 
and  contents  of  the  work,  our  surprise  is  ex- 
cited rather  that  it  should  have  been  produc- 
ed at  all  ia  so  marvellously  short  a  time,  than 
that  it  should  have  imperfections.  The  mere 
coivposition,  arrangement,  transcription,  and 
revision,  would  have  occupied  the  time,  in 
(i)£  case  of  ipost  writers,  supposing  the  mate- 
ials  collected.  In  a  word,  we  can  only  re- 
[ird  the  fact  of  the  singularly  rapid  produc- 
ion  of  such  a  work  as  a  palpable  proof,  that 
he  author  must  have  had  at  least  all  its 
Dain  doctrines  fully  developed  in  his  mind  a 
ong  time  before,  though  they  very  probably 
Day  have  lain  there  dormant  and  neglected ; 
od  appearing  to  himself  obvious  truths,  he 
ras  indififerent  to  drawing  them  out  in  form, 
r  putting  them  on  record,  until  urged  by  the 
oportunities  of  his  friends. 

Anxiously  as  all  philosophers  had  been 
eeking  for  the  truths  disclosed  in  the  Prin- 
Ipia,  yet  the  novelty  of  the  whole  train  of 
sought  by  which  they  were  there  developed, 
ras  startling  to  their  apprehensions.  The 
omplete  investigation  of  the  elliptic  theory 
Qvolved  several  material  steps  of  a  kind  en- 
irely  foreign  to  the  conceptions  even  of  the 
est  mathematicians.  The  demonstration  of 
Lqpler's  empirical  laws  as  necessary  dynami- 
al  truths,  involved  ideas  entirely  novel.  The 
voof  of  the  equable  description  of  areas,  not 
aerely  as  applying  to  the  pianists,  but  as  an 
iniversal  theorem,  astonished  the  tardy  geo- 
netricians  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
idaced  from  the  simple  composition  of  forces, 
ifid  an  elementary  theorem  of  Euclid  ^plied 
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to  the  analyzed  elements  of  the  motion ;  and 
these  elements  again  recombined  by  the  aid 
of  that  refined  idea,  the  basis  of  the  fluxional 
calculus,  but  which,  in  its  geometrical  form, 
was  called  by  Newton  '  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.' 

It  was  by  nothing  more  than  a  happy  adap- 
tation of  these  elementary  combinations,  ap- 
plied to  the  conic  geometry  of  the  ancients, 
that  Newton  proved  the  path  of  a  body  mov- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  projectile  and  a 
central  force  (the  latter  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance)  to  be  always  one  of 
the  conic  sections,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions an  ellipse.  Thence  immediately  re- 
sulted the  necessary  truth  of  the  other  law  of 
Kepler,  (in  the  language  of  the  old  geometers,) 
the  sesquialter  proportion  of  the  times  and  • 
distances.  A  vast  multitude  of  mathematical 
consequences  from  these  principles  now 
crowded  upon  Newton's  mind,  which  he 
poured  forth  in  rich  profusion  on  the  pages 
of  the  Principia ;  applying  to  a  vast  number 
of  truths  in  physico-mathematical  science, 
and  more  or  less  referring  to  cases  occurring 
in  the  system  of  the  world.  But  the  most 
material  were  those  relating  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  bodies,  and  the  motions  of  a  system 
subject  to  mutual  attractions. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  last- 
named  views  it  was,  that  Horrox's  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  his  experiment  showing  the 
motion  of  the  apsides',  were  now  to  receive 
their  physical  demonstration,  and  to  be  prov- 
ed real  representations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
When  Newton  began  to  apply  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  to  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  cause  of  its 
inequalities  was  to  be  found  in  the  same 
principle  which  occasioned  the  general  ellip- 
tic revolution ;  in  other  words,  that  gravita- 
tion which  influenced  it  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  also  affected  it  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
In  a  word,  that  as  every  part  of  the  planetary 
world  attracts  every  other  part,  so  every  por- 
tion of  the  planetary  motions  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  every  other  portion.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  moon,  more  particularly,  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  was  shown  to  be  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  same  general  principle. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  more 
surprising  that  Newton  should  have  carried 
the  investigation  so  far  as  he  did,  than  that  he 
should  have  failed,  from  a  remarkable  over- 
sight, in  establishing  one  portion  of  the  truth 
in  the  lunar  theory ;  in  which  the  error  after- 
wards became  so  manifest,  that  the  fate  of  the 
whole  theory  of  gravitation  was  vibrating  in 
the  balance,  which  was  only  at  length  turned 
in  its  favor  by  the  happy  suggestions  of 
Clairault. 
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It  should  also  be  remarked,  as  was  pointe<7 
oat  by  Flamstead,  that  in  one  passage  in  the 
Prineipia,*  Newton  has  inadveFteatly  as- 
uibed  to  Halley  a  great  part  of  what  is  dur 
to  Honox.  It  is,  honeveT,  a  manirest  mistake 
to  say,  {as  Martin,  the  compjlerof  the '  Biogri- 
phia  Philosophica,'  does,)  that  Newtoo  '  made 
Horrox's  theory  the  groundworlt  of  all  hi,' 
astronomy.'  He  is,  however,  confeasedly  a 
writer  of  no  authority,  and  we  should  not  ha>e 
noticed  this  remark,  had  it  not  been  unac- 
counUbly  adopted  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  his 
'  Mathematical  Dictionary.' 

In  our  sketch  of  the  preceding  history,  wo 
have  clearly  enough  pointed  out  what  real 
approaches  lownrds  Newton's  discovery  had 
been  raade  by  others,  and  the  precise  point  m 
which  they  had  failed.  The  reading  of  hi? 
paper  at  the  Royal  Society  was  followed  by 
high  and  just  encomiums.  And  from  whiit 
we  have  seen  of  the  character  of  Hooke,  vc 
shaU  not  be  surprised  to  find  him,  aller  the 
meeting,  loudly  disparaging  its  merits ;  HettiBji 
up  a  claim  to  priority  on  his  own  part ;  antl 
in  no  measured  terms  demanding  justice,  anil 
even  insinuating  a  charge  of  plagiarism. 
After  what  we  have  stated,  it  will  not  he 
necessary  to  go  into  those  claims,  or  Newton  i' 
reply  to  them.  Nor  need  we  remark  the 
candid  manner  in  which,  in  the  Prineipia,  hi' 
acknowledges  the  claims  of  Wren,  Hooki?, 
and  Halley,  in  regard  to  circular  orbits  ;  un. 
less  it  be  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  tet- 
sionof  the  passage  given  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  lie 
observes,  'Newton,  in  his  "Prineipia,"  in- 
forms us,  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  hbd 
occurred  to  Hooke  and  Halley  about  the  same 
time  that  it  did  to  himself.'— (P.  340.) 

Hooke,  however,  was  not  to  be  satisfieil. 
Some  years  later  we  meet  with  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  of  his  mortified 
vanity  in  still  urging  his  already  refuted  pre- 
tensions. 

In  L813  there  was  printed  a  collection  of 
letters  from  originals  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
together  with  some  other  documents  from  ihe 
M8S.  of  Aubrey  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Amongthese  is  a  letter  from  Aubrey  to  An- 
thony Wood,  relative  to  Hookc's  pretensions, 
which,  as  there  printed,  is  nearly  unintelli- 
gible. But  Mr.  Rigaud  has  elicited  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  at  once  explaining  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  letter,  and  putting  in  an  amusiii, 
light  both  Hooke's  egregious  vanity  and  insE 
liable  desire  of  celebrity  at  the  expense  < 
others,  and  his  friend  Aubrey's  aimplicilj 
The  fact  was  simply  this — Hooke  hearing  thn 
Wood  was  engaged  on  tbeAtken(B  Oxonimtc: 

*  Book  iii.  p.  35,  icbol. 
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tvas  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  be  immortalixtd 
in  that  chronicle.  He  accordingly  per snadtd 
Aubrey  to  write  to  Wood,  suggesting,  as  if 
from  himself,  the  propriety  of  blazoning 
Hooke's  achievements.  Aubrey,  howeva, 
being  unacquainted  wilh  science,  Hooke  in- 
serted a  detailed  statement  of  his  claims,  uul 
^Iso  made  some  other  alterations  in  the  letttr 
:h  Aubrey  had  drawn  up.  The  original 
having  been  examined,  the  diSerent  hand- 
writings  fully  explain  the  mode  of  its  compo 
m.  As  an  amusing  specimen  we  will  gin 
the  words  in  brackets  marking  Hooke*) 
uid  the  italics  his  additions : — 


Sqitember  15, 16S9. 

Mr.  Wood;-Mr.  R.  Hooke,  R.S.S.,  dH,  ii 

Ano  1670,  write  a  discourse,  colled  an  atieiiq* 

lo  prove  the  m-jliofi  of  the  earth,  which  he  ihel 

read  to  the  Roynl  Sotieiy,  but  printed  it  hi  the 

beginning  of  the  year  16~4« to  Sir  John 

Culler,  to  whom  it  ia  dedicated,  wherein  he  ha 
delivered  ihc  theory  of  explaining  the  celeitol 
motions  mechanir^ully.  His  words  are  thwe, 
pages  27,  28,  viz;— 

(Here  a  space  ib  left.) 
'About  nine  or  ten  yeara  ago  BSr.  HooVe  wwO 
to  Mr.  laanc  Newton  of  Triniij^  College,  Ct«- 
bridge,  to  make  a  demonBtralioD  if  Hi]  iki 
theory,  not  telling  him  at  Jinl  the  proyortioD  li 
tlie  gravity  to  the  distance,  [and]  nor  vkat  «ui 
the  curved  line  that  was  thereby  made. 

'Mr.  Newton,  [did  express,]  in  hia  answtrti 
the  letter,  did  express  that  he  had  not  thoujcbuf 
it ;  and,  in  hia  first  attempt  about  it,  he  ealculatd 
the  curve  by  supposing  ihe  attraction  to  be  Ihi 
seme  at  all  distances;  upon  which  Mr.  Hoote 
(old  him  in  his  nejit  letter  Ihe  whole  of  hi«  bj- 


Ike  motion  in  an  elliptit,  in  one  of  vftate  fod  tlu 
gun  being  placed,  the  aphelion  and  perihelion  if 
the  jitaaetwould  be  opporite  to  each  other  in  Hx 
tame  line,  vihich  ia  Ihe  tckole  cdeMlial  thtmyeat 
cerning  which  Mr.  Nevton  had  made  a  demmr 
stration,  not  at  all  owoins  that  he  received  ilit 
first  intimalion  of  it  from  Mr.  Hooke.  LihenriK, 
Mr.  Newton  has,  in  the  same  bookj  printed  aome 
other  theories  and  experimenls  of  Mr.  Hoohe'^ 
aithal  about  the  ovnl  figure  ofthe  earth  and  so. 
without  acknowledging  from  whom  he  had  [iij 
them,  though  he  had  not  tent  it  up  icith  ike  ouf 
paTlaofhiabookliUnearamonlk^aflerthitthtal 
vaaread  to  the  Society  by  B  IL,{M.t.  HookcJ 
when  it  ttrrted  to  help  to  aTiever  Dr.  Wallit  to 
argwnentt  produced  in  (Ae  R.  S.  again^  ii. 


(Here followaalong quotation  from  tbep^wr.j 
'Mr.  Wood! — This  is  the  greatest  diicavMf 
in  nature  that  ever  was  sinoe  the  world's  creatiw- 
It  never  was  bo  much  ae  hinted  by  any  man  h^ 
fore.  Iknowyou  will  do  him  right  IhopeyAi 
*  Ths  words  ue  h«N  illegible. 
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read  hii  hand.    1  wieh  he  had  writ  plain 
afforded  a  Utile  more  paper. — Youw , 

'J.  ACBRET. 


bed  a 


lefore  I  leave  this  town  1  will  get  of  him  a 
ogue  of  what  he  hath  wrote,  and  as  much 
3  inventions  as  I  can ;  but  they  are  many 
Iredn :  he  believes  not  fewer  than  a  thou- 
,  'Tib  such  a  hard  raatter  lo  get  people  to 
lemselves  right' 

J  to  tell,  however,  this  powerful 

n  produced  no  eRecL     Two  other 

ring   appeals  were    therefore   des- 

s  follows : — 

'  London,  September  15,  1691. 
fr.  Hooke  told  me  (who  has  looked  over 
book)  that  you  have  left  out  aome  eminent 
.  You  have  not  either  mentioned  him,  which 
'EireJ.  England  has  hardly  produced  a 
ter  wit,  viz.  for  mechanics.' 

'  Grethan  College,  March  2,  1691-8. 
Ir.  Wood,— I  acquainted  you  aome  weeka 
>  that  Mr.  Hooke  (now  Dr.  Hooke)  desired 
lo  do  him  the  favor  to  aend  him  a  iranacript 
bat  youare  to  printconcerning  him.  I  have 
/et  heard  from  you  about  it ;  and  Dr.  Hooke 
again  thia  day  earnestly  desire  you  would 
ilcased  to  write  aa  aforesaid  as  soon  aa  you 
ibiy  can',  for  it  dolh  (he  aayf)  exceedingly 
em  him.  He  will  repay  you  for  the  tran- 
ition,  which  I  shall  deliver  to  you  when  I 

his  does 

impenetrable  old  antiquary  ;  for  it  seems 


Bat  there  ia  one  point  in  this  history  t 


which  we  must  not  omit  to  refer,  as  disclosing 
for  the  first  time  the  actual  oblJg'Htions  under 
which  we,  at  the  present  day,  lie  to  an  indi- 
vidual most  eminently  instrumental  in  brin^ 
ing  Newton's  discoveries  before  the  world; 
and  for  this  disclosure,  and  for  clearing  op 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  pr^ 
viously  involved  in  obscurity  and  mistake,  we 
are  indebted  once  more  entirely  to  the  search- 
iog  investigations  of  Mr.  R.igaud. 

On  the  reading  of  Newton's  paper,  the 
Society,  as  a  body,  not  only  voted  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  author,  but  passed  a  resolution, 
recommending  lo  the  Council  the  printing  of 
the  work.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on  May 
10th,  the  Society  more  precisely  ordered  that 
the  book  '  be  forthwith  printed  in  quarto,  of 
a  fair  letter,'  4,c. 

All  the  historians  mention  these  facts  gen- 
erally, and  are  thence  led  to  state  that  the 
work  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

But  there  are  some  fiirther  circumstances 
to  be  considered.  No  such  vote  of  the  Soci- 
ety would  be  valid  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Council ;  and  it  appears  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  a  Council  was  held.  On  May 
,  ,   23,  Halley  writes  to  Newton,  mentioning,  that 

HMf."i!°  fnVi.Trpm,  "'^  Society  had  determined  to  prim  his  work 
on  iniiarir      nr  I   fippm*   ,     (|,gij  ^^^  charge,'  but  explaining  the  delay 


he  did  at  length  wrUe ,;  to  what  purport,  |  „f  ^^e  sanction  of  the  Council,  a; 


ever,  does  not  appear,  since  the  leltei 
as  is  further  set  forth  in  the  following  : — 

'■lyimlon,  March  3,  1691-2. 
Ax,  Wood, — I  sent  you  a  letter  some  weeks 
that   Dr.   Hooke    remembers   him  very 


rag  «,  . 


lylo 


esily  request  you  to 


iniend  lo  write  of  him,  with  all  possible 
d ;  and  be  will  repay  you  for  the  transcribing. 
bis  purpose  1  yesterdav  leH  a  letter  with  Mr. 
[let.  But  to-day,  speaking  with  Mr.  Bennei, 
;1U  me  that  he  sent  a  letter  from  you  to  me, 
ie  peunji-post,  on  Saturday  last:  my  land- 

affirmi  she  received  it  not  Now,  your  book 
ring  on  to  an  end,  I,  not  knowing  what  the 
equenee  of  that  letter  may  be,  thought  il  a 

way  to  trouble  (you)  with  this  letter  by  the 

^AjirU  13,  1692.  GreMham  College. 
)r.  Hooke  does  again  desire,  that,  if  you  do 
e  any  mention  concerning  him,  you  would 
iah  him  with  a  copy  of  it  before  it  goes  to 
prese,  and  he  will  gratify  you  in  any  ihing 
IS  equivalent  He  remembers  him  kmdl;^  to 
,  and  will  be  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  thing 
may  lie  in  his  way.' 

'his  last  rejoinder  explains  what  must  have 
t  the  cruel  tenor  of  the  lost  epistle.  Wood 
inexorable,  and  Hooke  was  led  to  digest, 
le  best  might,  the  bitter  mortification  of 
seeing  his  name  adorn  the  memorials  of 
Oxford  worthies. 


the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidenta.  Our  author,  however,  examines 
the  minutes,  and  finds  that,  in  the  interval, 
two  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held,  at 
each  of  which  a  Vice-President  filled  the 
chair.  The  real  cause,  the 
exactly  what  was  professed. 

Now,  the  Society  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
habit  both  ofprinting  works  of  science  at  their 
expense  as  a  body — of  giving  sums  towards 
such  publications — and  oHen,  individually, 
the  members  contributed  towards  such  ob- 
jects. Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords, no  notice  of  any  such  assistance  to- 
wards the  publication  of  the  Prineipia  ap- 
pears. But  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
throws  light  upon  this  :  they  had  very  recent- 
ly expended  a  large  sum  on  a  very  expen- 
sive work  of  natural  history,*  by  which  their 
finances  were  greatly  impaired,  and  for  some 
years  they  were  thus  prevented  from  engaging 
in  any  similar  undertakings. 

At  length  on  the  2d  of  June,  a  Council 
was  held,  which  exhibited  a  great  falling  oil 
from  the  ardor  of  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Society;  it  was  dryly  resolved,  'That  Mr. 
Newton's  book  be  printed,  and  that  E.  Hal- 

*  Willonghby,  Dt  Hiitoria  Pitduoi. 
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1^  shall  undertake  the  business  of  looking 
after  it,  and  printing  it  at  his  own  charge ; 
which  he  engaged  to  do.'  The  wording  of 
this  minute  has  been  thought  ambiguous  ;  but 
the  true  sense  seems  to  be  thel  iteral  fact,  that 
the  whole  was  undertaken  by  Halley  ;  and 
the  title-page  of  the  Principia  attests  that  it 
was  published Jfi55u  (but  not  sumptibus)  Socie- 
tatis  Regia, 

Halley  was  not  at  that  time  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  appears  that  he  was  then  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  family — that  his  father  had 
lately  died,  leaving  only  a  very  impoverished 
fortune-— and  the  sale  of  such  a  work  would 
not  be  likely  to  remunerate  him.  The  edi- 
tion was  probably  not  large,  and  the  price 
was  only  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  It  was  a 
small  quarto  volume.  He  was  therefore  en- 
countering a  pecuniary  risk  far  from  trifling 
in  comparison  with  his  means  of  meeting  it. 

Besides  any  difficulties  of  this  kind,  he  had 
to  contend  with  Newton's  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  commit  himself  to  the  public,  his 
frequent  delays,  and  lastly,  when  disgusted 
with  Hooke's  envious  claims,  his  determi- 
nation to  discontinue  the  work,  and  suppress 
the  third  book  altogether  :  against  this,  how- 
ever, Halley  successfully  remonstrated. 
Thus  we  cannot  but  concur  in  the  justice  of 
our  author's  remarks* — *  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a 
sufficient  estimate  of  the  immense  obligation 
which  the  world  owes  in  this  respect  to  Hal- 
ley, without  whose  great  zeal,  able  man- 
agement, unwearied  perseverance,  scientific 
attainments,  and  disinterested  generosity, 
the  Principia  might  never  have  been  pub- 
lished. Every  one  of  these  qualities  was  re- 
quired for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Newton  printed  nothing  of  any  importance 
for  himself,  and,  if  not  urged  to  it,  would 
probably  never  have  drawn  up  this  great 
work,  or  after  it  had  been  drawn  up,  he 
would,  if  left  to  himself,  have  suppressed  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  It  likewise  was 
not  a  treatise  which,  if  it  had  failed  of  im- 
mediately finding  an  editor,  might  after  a 
time  have  come  out  under  other  auspices : 
•  •  •  the  pecuniary  risk  in  the  present 
case  must  have  been  considerable ;  but  Hal- 
ley nobly  met  it,  though  he  had  to  provide 
for  the  disbursement  precisely  at  that  period 
of  his  life  when  he  could  least  afford  it' 

Passing  over  some  details  of  minor  delays, 
into  all  which  our  author  most  minutely  ex- 
amines, the  printing  proceeded  with  due  dili- 
gence after  February  1687.  The  book  ap- 
pears to  have  been  published  about  midsum- 
mer in  that  year.     About  1709  we  learn  that 

*  Esiay,  p.  35. 
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copies  had  become  very  scarce,  two  guin- 
eas having  been  given  for  one.  This  ocet- 
sioned  a  demand  for  the  second  edition,  which 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Cotes,  ap 
peared  in  1713,  having  given  rise  to  that  co- 
pious discussion  of  all  points  in  which  im- 
provements could  be  introduced,  which 
forms  the  mass  of  MS.  correspondence  of 
Newton  and  Cotes,  to  the  number  of  300 
letters,  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library. 
With  respect  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Principia,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Still, 
however,  our  author  never  loses  sight  of  his 
object  to  collect  whatever  information  is  to 
be  found,  or  at  least  to  guide  others  to  the 
sources  of  it.  The  third  edition  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.Pemberton  in  1726, 
the  year  before  Newton's  death.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  (eighty-four,)  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  it,  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  edition,  had  continued  to 
note  down  improvements  to  be  introduced. 
Bishop  Horseley  speaks  of  copies  containiof 
such  notes,  bnt  without  mentioning  where 
they  are  deposited.  Pemberton  also  says, 
that  a  great  number  of  letters  passed  b^ 
tween  himself  and  Newton  on  the  subject 
These  have  not  been  discovered.  But  Mr. 
Rigaud  still  does  not  give  up  the  scent  ;— 
he  finds  that  Pemberton  had  a  niece,  that 
to  her  his  papers  descended  on  his  death  in 
1771 ; — that  she  married  a  Mr  Miles,  a  tim- 
ber merchant  in  Rotherhithe  : — that  he  was 
alive  in  1788,  and  had  sons  : — if  they  or  their 
descendants  could  be  traced,  something 
might  perhaps  be  learnt  of  these  valuable 
relics. 

Mr.  Rigaud  likewise  examines  one  more 
of  the  many  erroneous  statements  which  hare 
gone  forth  respecting  the  Principia*  to  the 
effect  that  the  celebrated  David  Gregory  was 
intrusted  with  a  manuscript  copy,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  observations  on  it;  of 
which  Newton  availed  himself  in  the  second 
edition,  they  having  come  too  late  for  the  first 
publication.  To  say  nothing  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  story,  the  facts  are  easily  suscep- 
tible of  being  ascertained ;  since  the  mana- 
scripts  belonging  to  Gregory  have  been  ca^^ 
fully  preserved  by  his  descendants,  and  one 
of  them  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Among  the  papers  in  the  pos- 
session of  Gregory's  family,  there  is  an  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  Newton,  containing  t 
number  of  remarks  on  certain  parts  of  the 
third  book,  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the 
system  of  the  world ;  but  this  is  clearly  not 
what  is  referred  to,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
thing  of  material  value. 

*  Essay,  p.  79. 
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The  manuscript  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
(ity  Library  consists,  indeed,  of  a  long  series 
)f  notes  on  the  '  Principia,'  but  manifestly 
mt  of  a  kind  designed  for  editorial  purposes, 
>eing  simply  Gregory's  own  remarks  and  il- 
ustrations  while  regularly  studying  the  work  : 
hey  are  marked  with  dates,  as  he  succes- 
iiyely  went  through  the  different  parts  of  it 
—the  earliest  being  September  1687,  the  last 
lanuary  1694.  He  thus  did  not  begin  till 
he  first  edition  was  published,  (p.  98 ;)  and 
riamstead  expressly  mentions  that  a  copy 
vas  presented  to  Gregory,  and  that  he  dili- 
rently  studied  and  commented  upon  it. — (P. 

Among  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
Newton's  character,  were  that  extreme  love 
)f  retirement  and  repose — that  shrinking 
Tom  publicity,  and  morbid  anxiety  to  avoid 
irhatever  might  involve  him  in  controversy — 
vhich,  throughout  his  life,  appear  to  have 
been  his  ruling  feelings ;  and,  by  a  singular 
btality,  the  indulgence  in  them  in  several 
iistances  mainly  contributed  to  precipitate 
kirn  into  those  very  evils  he  so  earnestly 
sought  to  shun. 

In  no  instance  was  this  more  remarkably 
rerified  than  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
Fluxions.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  upon 
the  history  of  that  memorable  dispute  further 
than  just  to  notice,  that,  among  the  records 
before  us,  there  is  printed  for  the  first  time* 
m  original  paper,  in  Newton's  handwriting, 
from  the  Macclesfield  Collection,  containing 
bis  abstract  of  the  first  principle  of  that  great 
invention,  dated  November  13,  1665.  The 
editor  also  describes  three  other  original  ver- 
sions of  the  same,  in  slightly  different  forms, 
irith  dates  in  that  year  and  the  following,  the 
latest  being  October  1666.  Had  Newton  but 
lammoned  up  resolution  enough  to  publish 
his  short  paper  at  an  early  period,  how  com- 
>letely  would  that  step  have  prevented  all  the 
(ubsequent  controversy,  so  annoying  to  him- 
self, and  so  lamentable  in  its  consequences ! 
BLis  first  published  statement  of  the  method, 
md  that  under  a  different  and  peculiar  form, 
iras  in  the  lemmas  to  the  Principia  in  1687. 
Vow,  Liebnitz,  it  is  well  known,  published 
he  principles  of  his  original  invention,  sub- 
stantially the  same,  though  under  a  different 
notation  and  name,  in  1684.  In  the  Com- 
nercium  Epistolicum,  drawn  up  as  the  evi- 
dence of  Newton's  claims  of  priority,  (in 
1712,)  there  is  a  passage  acknowledging  the 
ibove  date  of  Liebnitz's  paper,  and  immedi- 
itely  adding,  that  in  1683  Newton  had  com- 
nanieated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  chief 
>roposition8  of  the  Principia ;  which  must 

*  £m«j,  Appendix,  p.  20. 
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• 
be  construed  to  include  the  lemmas — thus 
giving   *  the  Prime  and  ultimate   Ratios'  a 
year  of  priority  in  publication  over  Liebnitz's 
*  Differential  Calculus.' 

We  before  referred  to  memoranda  of  New- 
ton's, in  which  that  singular  error  in  the  date 
is  committed.  From  similarity,  and  even 
identity  of  expression,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  passage  in  the  Commercium  Episto- 
licum  was  drawn  up  from  those  memoranda. 
A  cloud  hangs  over  this  false  date  which  we 
have  no  means  of  penetrating  or  clearing 
away.  Those  who  thus  applied  it,  however, 
overshot  their  mark :  for,  even  were  the  dcUe 
admissible,  the  first  communication  referred 
to,  as  it  stands  in  the  register  of  the  Royal 
Society,  does  not  contain  the  lemmas,  nor  any 
precise  reference  to  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios;  those  parts  of  the  demonstrations  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  *  Principia,*  being 
here  very  briefly  expressed  in  the  language 
oi infinitesimals ;  and  consequently  implying 
no  positive  introduction  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Jluxional  principle. 

In  the  later  portion  of  this  series  of  cor- 
respondence there  is  one  character  brought 
to  our  notice,  of  whom  we  believe  little  has 
before  been  heard.  John  Logan,  of  a  qua- 
ker  family  in  Ireland,  went  out  to  America  in 
1669,  as  secretary  to  William  Penn,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of 
his  colony.  He  carried  out  with  him,  to  the 
New  World,  a  large  stock  of  general  litera- 
ture, together  with  great  skill  in  botany^  for 
which  he  found  an  ample  field  in  those  as  yet 
untrodden  regions ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Linneeus.  To  this  he  added  a  powerful  tal- 
ent for  mathematics,  attested  by  several  of 
his  letters  to  Jones.* 

We  will  allude  briefly  to  the  contents  of  one 
of  these,  as  referring  to  a  question  of  some 
interest,  which  was  much  discussed  several 
years  ago,  and  was  finally  cleared  up  by  the 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Rigaud  in  another .  publica- 
tion, (Nautical  Magazine,  No.  21,)  viz.,  the 
claim  to  the  first  invention  of  that  instrument 
so  invaluable  to  our  nautical  operations, — 
Hadley's  quadrant ;  an  instrument  created  as 
it  were  for  use  at  sea,  and  literally  out  of  its 
element  when  employed  on  shore.  This  in- 
comparable invention,  it  is  well  known,  was 
at  one  time  claimed  for  America,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  working  gla- 
zier of  Philadelphia,  but  a  man  of  very  origi- 
nal mathematical  powers.  Logan  writes  on 
his  behalf  to  Jones,  communicating  for  the 
Royal  Society,  a  description  of  his  invention, 
in  1732.     In  a  subsequent  letter  he  is  much 

*  Letters.  1.  282,  dtc. 
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disappointed  in  finding  it  unnoticed.  But  this 
is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  two 
years  before  Hadley  had  communicated  his  in- 
vention to  the  same  quarter,  and  it  had  been 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1731.  They  were,  in  fact,  both  original  and 
independent  inventors  of  the  same  instrument, 
but  Hadley  enjoyed  the  priority  in  time. 
They  were,  however,  both  found  afterwards 
to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  idea  (though 
it  was  not  published)  by  Newton,  who  com- 
municated it  to  Halley  in  1700 ;  but  the  paper 
beinor  mislaid,  it  was  not  found  till  afler  his 
death  in  1742,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time 
published. 

The  story  told  in  proof  of  the  originality  of 
Godfrey's  idea  is,  like  some  others  of  the  kind, 
a  little  dubious,  but  to  this  effect : — He  was 
engaged  in  his  calling  in  mending  a  window, 
when,  just  opposite,  a  girl  was  filling  her  pail 
at  a  pump.  Though  a  philosopher,  he  could 
not  help  looking  round — but  only  to  see  the 
rays  of  the  sun  glancing  from  the  water  in  the 
pail  to  a  pane  of  glass  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  in  which  he  saw  its  image  again 
reflected.  Others  say  that  the  girl  and  the 
pail  are  apocryphal,  and  that  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  second  pane  of  glass  in  his  other 
hand.  Either  way,  however,  he  thus  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  that  an  image  of  an  object,  afler 
two  reflections,  might  be  made  to  coincide 
with  another  seen  directly,  and  their  angular 
separation  measured  by  the  inclination  of  the 
reflectors. 

In  what  has  preceded,  (at  too  great  a 
length  we  fear  for  some  of  our  readers,)  we 
have  brought  together  some  of  the  multifari- 
ous details  so  critically  established  and  indus- 
triously collected  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
We  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  those 
points  which  refer  to  Newton  himself,  and 
those  of  his  fellow-laborers  whose  researches 
bear  directly  upon  his  ;  and  the  elucidation 
of  whose  history  and  pursuits  is  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  history  of  their  day,  in 
the  direct  line  of  inquiry  leading  to  its  high- 
est disclosures.  We  could  easily  go  on  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  among  the  materials  so 
abundantly  supplied,  to  trace  the  further  pro- 
gress of  those  discoveries  whose  first  establish- 
ment we  have  now  reviewed,  and  to  exhibit  in 
the  lives  and  pursuits  of  the  succeeding  race 
of  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  science, 
the  fruits  of  an  increasing  taste  and  more  ex- 
tended encouragement  of  these  studies. 

In  this  imperfect  outline  there  are,  of 
course,  many  parts  of  the  Newtonian  system, 
not  to  mention  other  branches,  to  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  alluded,  but  which  equal- 
ly entered  into  the  discussions  of  that  period, 
as  they  have  furnished  matter  of  continued 
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research  in  their  further  development  to  the 
philosophers  of  subsequent  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  we  have  already  reached 
our  prescribed  limits,  and  must  draw  to  a 
close. 

Science  is  of  no  country ; — but  Ileverth^ 
less  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  national 
pride  in  the  circumstance  that  physical  as- 
tronomy was  the  creation  of  British  genius. 
And  though  for  an  age  afler  Newton,  it  migra- 
ted to  the  Continental  schools,  and  received 
its  great  extensions  from  the  talents  and  re- 
searches of  Bernoulli  i  and  Euler— -of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace— of  Gauss  and  Plana ; — ^yet  at  the 
present  day  distinct  evidence  of  its  return  to 
its  native  land  has  been  afforded,  in  the  high- 
er developments  and  improvements  of  Ivory 
and  Airey  in  the  intricacies  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,  of  Whewell  and  Lubbock  on  the 
tides,  and  of  the  last-named  philosopher  oa 
the  lunar  theory.  Besides  the  wonderful  exten- 
sion of  gravitation  to  the  systems  of  double  stars 
elicited  by  Herschel,  the  science  has  been 
graced  by  the  aid  of  a  female  mathematician, 
and  promoted  by  other  recent  investigations 
of  high  promise — especially  those  of  Mr.  Har- 
greave  ;  while  in  half  a  century  hence,  within 
which  time  the  philosophers  of  Europe  may 
have  read  and  understood  them,  the  roost 
transcendental  views  of  the  whole  mathemati- 
cal theory  will  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  Ireland. 

But  looking  at  physical  science  as  to  its 
general  reception  at  the  present  day,  and  its 
relation  to  higher  objects,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  such  pursuits  are  commonly  regarded, 
we  perceive  two  opposite  extreme  m^iifesta- 
tions,  each  equally  pernicious  in  its  tendency. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  prevalent  affectation  of 
plausible  but  shallow  pretensions  to  a  philoso- 
phic spirit,  too  often  associated  with  the  flip- 
pant dogmatism  of  unbelief,  which,  to  all  com- 
petently informed  persons,  sufficiently  refute 
themselves :  though,  working  upon  the  mass 
of  ignorance,  their  specious  sophistry  may 
often  produce  fatal  effects :  but  with  igno- 
rance alone  they  are  powerful — increasing 
knowledge  is  their  sure  preventive  and  cure. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  yet  more  pre- 
posterous assumption  of  a  tone  of  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation  of  all  scientific  pursuits, 
on  professedly  religious  grounds,  as  perni- 
cious, immoral,  and  sinful.  These  notions, 
honestly  adopted,  often  merely  betray,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  advance  them,  an  equal  ab- 
sence of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  they  thus  presume  to  censure,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  they  are  so 
zealous  to  uphold.  But  unfortunately  we 
also  find  these  views  too  often  maintained  by 
those  whose  attainments  and   abilities  place 
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>oye  the  suspicion  of  ignorance,  and 
erefore  stand  amenable  to  a  heavier 
; — men  who  perfectly  well  know  the 
dency  of  their  solemn  disparagements 
m  reason — whose  deductions,  as  they 
are  wholly  insufficient  to  prove  the 
le  of  a  God — and  who  aggravate  unbe- 
the  gratuitous  mockery  of  high  reli- 
rofessions. 

evidences  of  natural  theology  aretaunt- 
le  one  hand  as  futile  and  childish ; 
ther,  decried  as  irreverent  aiid  profane, 
3  who  in  either  case  equally  regard 
k  unable  to  bear  examination.  We 
nly  told  that  it  is  the  legitimate  result 
philosophy  to  discard  all  notions  of 
jses, — on  the  one  hand  by  a  French 
)hist,  who  is  in  consequence  set  down 
;heist ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  clergy- 
the  Established  Church,  who  in  con- 
le  is  applauded  as  transcendentally  or- 
Thus,  the  selfsame  language  from 
ty  is  called  infidelity ;  from  another, 
c  truth. 

remedy  for  such  evils,  we  are  per- 
is to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  all 
d  and  irrational  notions  of  the  grounds 
iences  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  syste- 
nforcement  of  a  deeply  laid  and  solid 
physical  science,  as  an  integrant  part 
ition  ; — leading  to  a  just  apprehension 
eal  nature  of  final  causes,  not  merely 
mited  sense  of  means  and  end,  but  in 
inded  meaning  of  the  evidences  ofde- 
i  mind,  in  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
y,  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe. 
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From  tiie  Journal  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 

Virtue  roam'd  along  the  shore — 
fndiaii  shore  all  strewn  with  corals, 
ng  and  wailing  evermore, 
Vice  had  spoiled  her  case  of  Morals. 

adam  Virtue,  it  appeared, 
started  trade,  being  rather  clever, 

}t  weak  morals  starch'd  and  clear'd, 
warranted  more  firm  than  ever. 

it  that  moment,  in  a  case 
t  cost  her  many  a  month's  attention, 
ixen  Vice  had  put  her  face, 
damaged  more  than  we  may  mention. 

'riendship,  pure  as  driven  snow, 
placed,  with  feeling  truly  elfish, 

terest,  Friendship's  mortal  foe, 
ours — for  who  can  love  what's  selfish  ? 

triotism,  bold  and  calm, 
ere  as  any  Greek  or  Roman, 
ive  an  ever-itching  palm, 
fi  of  sure  disgrace  the  omen. 


To  Love,  whose  beauty  reign'd  supreme, 
From  glowing  cheek  to  zone  so  taper, 

She  gave  false  Hone's  betraying  beam. 
And  Flattery  roll'd  in  scented  paper. 

Nav,  e*en  Integrity  that  stood, 

And  high-bom  Honor  call'd  his  brother, 

Changed  aides,  and  cross'd  the  golden  flood, 
Whilst  Honor  starved  upon  the  other. 

In  short,  'twas  very  clear  to  Sense — 

The  sense  that  virtue's  famed  for  showing- 
Such  morals  were  a  mere  pretence ; 
But  then  they  were. the  morals  going. 

Sigh'd  Virtue,  Afler  all  my  pains, 
'Twere  hard  to  lay  on  an  embargo ; 

So  Virtue  look'd  but  at  her  gains, 
And  never  shipp'd  a  larger  cargo. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

'Tis  said,  but  strange  things  meet  one's  ears, 
That  Virtue,  though  she  might  seem  tripping. 

Was  really  blinded  bv  her  tears, 
And  did  not  see  what  she  was  shipping. 

Mercury. 


The  Nelson  Monument The  statue  of  our  im- 
mortal Admiral  is  about  to  be  mast-headed  on  the 
Trafalgar-square  pillar ;  and  yesterday  and  to-day 
admission  for  the  public  to  see  it  on  terra  firma  has 
been  very  properly  accorded.  A  previous  view  en- 
ables us  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  which  does  honor 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Baily.  The  gigantic  figure  is 
well-posed,  and  the  likeness  exceedingly  good,  with 
a  dignified,  calm,  and  noble  expression.  Nelson  is 
in  uniform,  with  his  stars  and  other  decorations,  in 
attitude  standing  easily  but  firmly  on  a  circular 
plinth.  A  massive  coil  of  cable  behind  him  pustaina 
the  limbs  and  lower  parts,  which  would  ottierwise 
lack  solidity.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  bionze 
sword  about  eight  feet  in  length.  The  statue  itself 
is  of  a  compact  hard  stone,  from  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  quarries  at  Granton,  near  Edinburgh,  of 
rather  a  rich  greyish  brown  color,  with  small  quartz 
or  micaceous  sparkles.  It  is  17  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  from  the  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  cocked- 
hat,  which  is  placed  aquarely  on  the  head,  with  the 
pinch  upon  the  brow.  Preparations  for  elevating 
It  to  the  summit  of  the  column  have  been  made ; 
and  it  will  be  raised  in  three  pieces  or  divisions ; 
the  left  arm,  about  7  cwt.,  being  separable  from 
under  the  epaulette  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  body, 
separable  at  the  waist,  and  weighing  5  tons ;  and 
the  lower  parts,  cable,  limbs,  plinth,  &c.  weighing 
no  less  than  11  tons.  This  is  the  magnum  opus 
for  the  pulleys ;  but  the  scaffolding  and  apparatus 
are  so  excellently  contrived,  that  there  neea  be  no 
fear  of  the  result.  Upon  the  ground,  the  talent  dis- 
played by  the  eminent  artist  who  has  executed  this 
design  merits  our  highest  praise  ;  and  we  only  regret 
that  so  able  a  production  should  be  on  the  eve  of 
boinff  promotea  so  far  from  the  sight. 

The  interior  of  the  Square  (hy  the  by)  is  laid  out 
for  two  fountains  of  irregular  form ;  and  has  several 
rows  of  massive,  round,  and  capped  granite  posts, 
about  4  feet  high.  The  terrace  along  the  front  of 
the  National  Gallery,  with  a  wide  stair  at  each  end, 
looks  well,  though  from  the  boarding  being  still 
up,  and  naasses  of  rubbish  and  acafiblds,  &c.  every- 
where about,  the  general  effect  cannot  be  ^fairly 
ascertained.  The  greatest  improvement  will  be  to 
get  these  impediments  removed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.— LU.  Gaz. 
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[Agreeably  to  oar  notificatinn  in  the  last  Uterary  OaiettA,  we 
now  give  insertion  to  Mr.  Ojbum'rf  valuable  pep^T  on 
Egyptian  funereal  papyri.] 

The  great  Ritual,  or  book  of  the  dead,  is  a 
roll  of  papyrus,  containing  a  formula  or  direc- 
tory of  the  adventures  of  the  soul  after  death, 
according:  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Copies  of  the  ritual  are  not  unfrequentty 
found  in  the  tombs  and  mummy-pits  of  Egypt 
Numbers  of  them  have  been  brought  to  Europe, 
and  the  collection  of  them  in  tiie  Museum  is  a 
very  extensive  one. 

Referring  to  a  copy  of  one  of  these  singular 
but  hitherto  well-nigh  unknown  documents  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  O.  explained  it  to  consist  of  three  great 
divisions,  all  oi  which  are  very  seldom  found  in 
the  same  copy.  The  first  which  is  divided  into 
four  chapters,  represents  in  vignette  the  funeral 
procession  with  the  offerings  made  to  Phre  the 
rising,  and  Athom  the  setting,  sun.  The  second 
part  contains  the  adventures  of  the  soul  in  the 
world  underground  until  its  reunion  with  the 
embalmed  bodv,  and  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
man  in  the  hall  of  the  two  Themes,  or  truths, 
before  the  bar  of  Athom,  or  Osiris.  The  third 
part  relates  the  remaining  adventures  of  the 
dead  before  the  manifestation  to  light,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  resuscitation  on  the  return  to 
life  and  the  upper  world,  which  is  the  grand 
aim  of  their  psychology.  Some  general  remarks 
upon  the  second  part  of  this  formulary,  serving 
to  make  its  contents  and  meanings  in  some  de- 
gree intelligible,  were  nearly  as  follows. 

In  all  the  best  copies  this  part  of  the  ritual  is 
introduced  by  four  vignettes,  placed  the  one  un- 
der the  other,  and  occupying  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  papyrus.  The  uppermost  of  these  vig- 
nettes represents  a  boat  with  divinities.  On  re- 
ference to  the  square  zodiac  at  Ombos,  we  find 
this  to  be  the  bark  of  the  sun  in  the  twelfth  hour 
of  the  day.  On.board  this  bark  is  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  person  kneeling  to  Athom,  the  setting 
sun.  The  succeeding  picture  represents  the 
disc  of  the  sun  having  just  sunk  below  the  sym- 
bol of  the  visible  heaven,  when  two  goddesses, 
probably  Isis  and  Nephthys,  open  the  right  and 
left  portals  of  the  west  to  receive  him.  It  was 
plainly  designed  to  indicate  by  this,  that  the 
soul  went  into  the  nether  world  in  the  bark  of 
the  sun  at  sunset  In  the  third  vignette,  Sol 
(accompanied,  of  course,  by  the  soul)  is  receiv- 
ed into  the  arms  of  Athom,  the  god  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  of  Heliopolrs.  On  each  side  of 
the  god  are  four  apes,  or  xwoxftpaXoi^y  who  in 
every  part  of  the  ritual  represent  the  ministers 
of  vengeance.  They  are  accusing  the  deceased 
of  the  crimes  he  had  committed  while  on  earth; 
but  he  is  protected  from  them  by  the  god  Athom, 
having  secured  his  patronage  by  the  rich  obla- 
tions, the  representation  of  which,  and  the  pray- 
er which  accompanied  them,  formed  the  conclu- 
ding chapter  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  ritual 
The  hieroglyphic  text  here,  as  almost  every- 
where else  in  this  part  of  the  ritual,  is  a  dialogue. 
The  deceased,  at  the  termination  of  the  preced- 
ing part,  hud  asked  for  the  god's  protection. 
The  god  replies  to  him,  granting  it ;  he  also  de- 
clares to  the  deceased  certain  of  his  titles;  as — 
^*  I  am  Athom,  the  slayer  of  mioj  enemies  in  the 
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new  moon  (an  expression  which  the  zodiac  at 
Ombos  makes  perfectly  intelligible).  I  am 
the  great  god,  firm  for  ever  on  the  waters 
of  the  new  moon.  I  am  the  father  of  the 
gods,  otherwise  called  PH,  whose  name  is  in 
that  of  all  the  gods.  I  am  the  sun  in  his  three 
dominions.  I  am  Athom  in  his  disc  shioing 
from  between  the  two  mountains  eastward 
in  heaven."  The  new  moon  is  the  celestial 
Nile  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  course  of  the  sun 
in  the  visible  heavens,  which  the  Efi^yptians  sup- 
posed to  be  a  huge  abyss,  or  river  of  water,  along 
which  the  sun  passed  in  twelve  barks,  corres- 
ponding to  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
said  in  another  part  of  the  ritual,  that  in  the 
new  moon  there  are  no  fishe^  but  many  k)Dg 
snakes.  These  were  the  enemies  with  which 
Athom  contended  there,  as  we  find  from  the 
Ombite  zodiac.  The  word  JPH,  the  son,  con- 
cludes the  hieroglyphic  names  of  all  tlie  prioci- 
pal  gods,  as  Amoun-re,  and  a  number  of  others. 
This  explains  the  phrase  "  whose  name,^'  &c 
The  sun  in  his  three  dominions  alludes  to  the 
triple  division  of  the  entire  circle  of  his  diurnal 
course.  The  four  hours  immediately  before  and 
the  four  hours  immediately  after  sunset  belong- 
ed to  Aihom,  the  eight  hours  of  night  to  Osiris, 
and  the  eight  hours  of  morning  and  noon  to 
Phre,  the  divine  hawk,  i.  e.  the  rising^  sun.  The 
expression  denotes  that  three  constitute  a  triple 
manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  being.  The 
soul  responds  to  this  gracious  assurance,  ^'I 
conquer  through  my  father  Phre :  the  arm  of 
the  gods  hath  lought." 

"  The  divine  lord  of  destruction  falls  upon  the 
apes. 

He  who  is  the  president  of  this  region  hath 
given  them  battle. 

While  Osiris  hath  refreshed  me,  he  is  the 
west  wherein  the  souls  feast 

Whom  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  gifts  of  the  west, 
inviteth." 

The  expressions  in  the  latter  verses  are  made 
inteUigible  by  the  vignettes  which  accompany 
them.     In  these  the  soul  is  represented  sealed 
in  two  houses,  called  the  habitations  of  the  two 
western  mountains ;  in  both  of  which  it  partakes 
of  bread,  wine,  and  milk.      This  is  the  viaticum 
of  the  soul  preparatory  to  its  perilous  journey 
in  the  nether  world, — a  notion  which  doubtless 
passed  from  hence  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies.  The  eflect  of  this  viaticum  was  to 
render  the  soul  instinct  with,  or  rather  one  with, 
the  soul  of  Osiris  in  the  land  of  Tuhon,  or  firm- 
ness.   Thus  prepared  for  its  terrible  adventure, 
the  deceased  approached  the  bark  of  the  first 
hour  oi  the  nignt,  and  commenced  its  voyage 
along  the  Mehmoon,  or  infernal  abyss,  or,  in 
other  wordb,   the  nocturnal  path  of   the  sun 
through  the  heavens  beneath,  which,   like  his 
diurnal  path,  they  supposed  to  be  a  vast  river  or 
abyss,  along  which  the  sun  navigated  in  twelve 
barks  or  boats. 

It  appears  evidently  from  hence,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  mythic  notions  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  soul  descended  into  the  vnnyfCar  with 
the  setting  sun,  and  it  was  in  the  bark  of  the 
nocturnal  sun  that  it  sailed  along  to  its  trial  be- 
fore Osiris  in  the  judgment-hall.  This  very 
singular  notion^  which  the  tenor  of  the  ritual 
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nakes   perfectly  obvious,    has,  it  is  believed, 
iitherto  entirely  escaped  observation. 

One  other  point,  also,  of  general  interest  to 
he  comprehension  of  tiie  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
ntire  ritual,  was  further  noticed. 

A  passage  in  the  prayer,  or  imprecation,  to 
>e  said  on  entering  the  bark  of  the  first  hour  of 
he  night,  gives  us  the  geography  of  the  vast 
iver  upon  the  navigation  of  which  the  soul  was 
ust  entering.    It  reads  thus: — 

"  This  is  the  ancient  source  of  the  abyss,  oth- 
Twise  called  the  pool  of  Natron. 

Which  is  with  (joins)  the  pool  of  the  great 
)lace  of  justice. 

Moreover  it  is  the  way  along  which  the  sun 
ravels, 

And  it  is  the  heart  (the  commencement)  of 
he  pool  of  the  hall  of  the  two  truths,  i.  e.  the 
jreat  place  of  justice. 

Moreover  the  pool  of  the  great  place  of  justice 

Joins  unto  the  land  of  Abydos. 

They  are  otherwise  called,  the  way  along 
whkh  father  Athom  passes 

When  he  seeks  to  be  manifested  between  the 
two  mountains  of  the  east." 

To  explain  this  passage,  it  was  shown  that 
the  hieroglyphic  as  well  as  the  Coptic  name  of 
the  city  or  Abydos  signifies  the  east,  or  the 
place  of  sun-rising. 

The  pool  of  Natron,  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, can  be  no  other  than  the  well-known  val- 
ley of  the  Natron  Lakes,  which  many  modern 
travellers  conjecture  to  have  been  at  some  time 
the  principal  debouchure  of  the  Nile.  Herodo- 
tus expressly  states  that  originally  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  the  course  of  ihe  river  was  divert- 
ed by  Menes.  The  framers  of  the  ritual,  which, 
it  must  be  recollected,  dates  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  history  of  Egypt,  evidently 
supposed  that  the  celestial  Nile,  which  the  sun 
navigates  in  the  daytime,  and  the  terrestrial 
Nile  united  their  streams  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  where  they  both  sank  together 
into  the  abyss  to  form  the  infernal  Nile,  or 
course  of  the  sun  at  night  This  again  rose  out 
of  the  earth  at  Abydos,  where  it  once  more  di 
veri?ed  ;  the  one  branch  ascended  into  heaven 
with  the  sun,  the  other  flowed  along  the  earth 
and  formed  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 

This  bizarrerie  was  eviciently  not  unknown 
to  Herodotus ;  he  alludes  to  it  in  several  places. 
In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  Homer  called  the 
Nile  *J2x?ai'o?,  because  it  was  generally  believed 
that  it  began  in  an  ocean  as  well  as  ended  in 
one.  In  another  place  he  laughs  ai  the  geo- 
graphical notions  entertained  by  a  priest  of 
\utn  at  Sais  in  the  Delta.  This  venerable  ad- 
mirer of  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  gravely 
informed  him  that  the  Nile  arose  out  of  a  vast 
Sibyss  between  two  mountains,  called  K\)wpi  and 
Mttffi-^  which  were  situated  between  Syene  and 
Elephantine  in  the  Thebaid.  King  Fsamme- 
lichus  had  tried  for  the  depth  of  this  abyss,  but 
foimd  it  unfathomable.  Such  was  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  which  it  disgorged,  that  it 
lent  forth  one  river  to  the  north,  which  was 
die  Nile,  and  another  to  the  south,  which  ran 
through  Ethiopia.  As  Herodotus  had  been 
himself  further  up  the  Nile  than  eitlier  Syene  or 
Elephaatlne,  he  was  of  course  much  amused  with 
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this  account,  which  is,  nevertheless,  evidently  the 
notion  embodied  in  this  passage  of  the  ritual. 

Let  us  now  (said  Mr.  O)  give  the  rationale 
of  this  strange  absurdity.  The  most  ancient  city 
of  Egypt,  according  to  all  the  Greek  authors, 
was  Heliopolis,  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was 
deserted  in  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus, 
and  all  the  obelisks  at  Rome  were  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  its  temples  and  palaces.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Hehopolis  stands  exactly  in  the 
place  where  settlers  from  the  north-east  would 
be  likely  to  find  the  first  patch  of  cultivable  land. 
These  first  settlers  brought  with  them  from  Ba- 
bel the  worship  of  the  setting  sun,  which  they 
established  in  their  new  city.  The  view  west- 
ward from  Heliopolis  would  at  that  time  be 
bounded  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon  by  the  in- 
terminable swamps  which  the  labors  of  the  first 
kings,  by  means  of  moles  and  ditches,  converted 
afterwards  into  the  Delta  and  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  Lakes.  The  knowledge  of  physical 
geography  of  these  first  immigrants  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  very  limited.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Euphrates  ran  into  the  sea.  Of  the  uni- 
versal law  by  which  all  rivers  ultimately  termi- 
nate there,  they  would  of  course  know  nothing. 
The  vast  morass  in  which  the  river  then  ter- 
minated would  also  present  very  formidable 
difficulties  to  adventurers  so  ill  supplied  with 
the  aids  necessary  for  exploring  it  as  the  first 
settlers.  It  is,  thereibre,  very  supposable  that 
years  and  even  generations  would  elapse  af\er 
the  founding  of  Heliopolis,  ere  any  thing  like  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  termination  of  the  river 
was  acquired  by  them.  It  was  probably  in  this 
intermediate  period  of  ignorance  that  the  second 
part  of  the  ritual  (which  is  evidently  the  most 
ancient)  was  framed.  The  Heliopolitan  sages 
saw  the  sun  disappear  nightly  in  the  same 
swamp  in  which  the  river  also  disappeared. 
Both  went  down  in  the  same  place,  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  what  became  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  They  also  observed  that  the  sun 
reappeared  every  morning ;  the  waters  of  the 
river  also  reappeared.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
must  at  this  time  have  been  explored  as  far  as 
Abydos.  Now,  as  the  sun  and  river  both  seem- 
ed to  go  down  together,  they  inferred  from 
hence  that  they  remained  together  after  their 
disappearance.  It  was  also  me  same  sun  that 
set  in  the  west  and  reappeared  in  the  east: 
they  concluded  that  the  identical  water  which 
disappeared  with  the  sun  reappeared  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  They  assumed  in  a  word 
(which  was  so  common  in  the  early  stale  of  so- 
ciety), that  phenomena  were  realities,  and  that 
the  then  existing  limits  of  their  knowledge  were 
the  limits  of  all  possible  knowledge.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Natron  Lakes,  therefore,  was  the  world's 
end.  There  the  river  and  the  sun  sank  together 
into  an  imaginary  abyss,  and  after  traversing  the 
world  of  spirits,  rose  again  at  the  other  end  of  the 
visible  world.  This  they  decided  to  take  place 
at  the  extreme  point  of  their  existing  knowledge 
of  the  river ;  and  therefore  they  named  that  point 
Abydos,  i.  c.  Eifixt  the  east,  theplace  of  rising. 
Geographical  theories  scarcely  less  absurd  were 
gravely  taught  and  devoutly  believed  throughout 
The  high  schools  of  Europe  not  500  years  ago. 
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FOUCHE  DUKE  OF  OTRANTO. 

From  the  Athensam. 


Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,   Third 
Series.     By  Lord  Brougham. 

Wb  shall  repose  for  a  few  columns  on  a 
reminiscence,  contributed  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
of— 

Fouche  Duke  of  Otranto. 

"  I  formed  his  acquaintance  at  Dresden, 
where  he  arrived  about  November,  1815,  as 
French  Minister,  but  in  a  sort  of  honorable 
exile ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  advised  him  not  to  accept  that 
mission,  saying,  '  You  will  get  into  a  hole 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  leave.*  He 
afterwards  expressed  to  me  his  regret  at  not 
having  followed  that  advice,  and  his  opinion 
that  the  anticipation  was  realized  by  the 
event.  From  an  exaggerated  opinion,  both 
of  his  own  importance  and  of  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  left  Paris  in  disguise, 
and  was  so  apprehensive  of  being  recognized, 
that  when  he  met  his  wife  on  the  road  he 
would  tiot  acknowledge  her.  He  had  re- 
mained some  weeks  at  Brussels,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  others,  but,  after  receiving  from 
the  French  government  a  peremptory  order 
to  repair  to  his  post,  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney under  the  name  of  M.  Durand,  marchand 
de  vin,  till  he  came  to  Leipzig,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  own  name.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Castel- 
lane,  and  related,  as  he  said,  to  the  Bourbons^ 
with  four  children  by  his  former  marriage,  by 
an  eldest  son  who  appeared  to  be  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  who  became  remarkable  for  his 
avarice,  by  two  other  sons  who,  even  in  their 
childhood,  exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to 
cruelty,  by  a  daughter,  and  by  a  very  intrigu- 
ing governess,  Mdlle.  Riband.  He  had  been 
early  in  life  a  professor  in  the  Oratoire,  and 
it  was  said  very  truly  at  Dresden  that  he  had 
*  le  visage  d'un  moine,  et  la  voix  d'un  mort,' 
and,  as  he  was  for  some  time  the  only  foreign 
minister  at  that  court,  that  he  appeared  *  like 
the  ghost  of  the  departed  corps  diploma- 
tique.' His  countenance  showed  great  in- 
telligence, and  did  not  indicate  the  cunning 
by  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished ; 
his  manner  was  calm  and  dignified,  and  he 
had,  either  from  nature  or  from  long  habit, 
much  power  of  self-possession.  When  1  an- 
nounced to  him  the  execution  of  Marshal 
Ney,  of  which  by  some  accident  I  had  re- 
ceived the  earliest  information,  his  counte- 
nance never  changed.  He  appeared  to  be 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  hair  had 
become  as  white  as  snow,  in  consequence  of 
bis  having,  according  to  his  own  expression^ 
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'  slept  upon  the  guillotine  for  twenty-five 
years.*  His  conversation  was  very  animated 
and  interesting,  but  it  related  chiefly  to 
events  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  and 
his  inordinate  vanity  induced  him  to  sty: 
'  1  am  not  a  king,  but  1  am  more  illustrioos 
than  any  of  them.*  His  statements  did  not 
deserve  implicit  credence,  and  I  may  men- 
tion as  an  instance  his  bold  denial  that  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  long  administration 
as  Minister  of  Police,  any  letter  had  ever 
been  opened  at  the  post-office.** 

**  Amongst  a  great  number  of  anecdotes 
which  he  related  to  me,  there  were  two  that 
exhibited  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  fer- 
tility of  his  resources  when  he  acted  on  his 
own  theatre,  though,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
show,  he  appeared  utterly  helpless  amidst  the 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  at  Dresden. 
While  he  was  on  a  mission  to  the  newly-es- 
tablished Cisalpine  Republic,  he  received 
orders  from  the  French  Directory  to  require 
the  removal  of  some  functionaries  who  were 
obnoxious  to  the  Austrian  government.  He 
refused  to  comply,  and  stated  in  his  answer 
that  those  functionaries  were  attached  to 
France;  that  the  ill-will  with  which  they 
were  viewed  by  the  Austrian  government  was 
not  a  reason  for  the  French  government  to 
demand  their  dismissal;  that,  according  to 
intelligence  which  had  reached  him,  Austrian 
troops  were  advancing,  and  that  the  war 
would  be  renewed.  The  orders  were  reite- 
rated without  efiect,  and  one  morning  he  was 
informed  that  an  agent  of  the  Directory  was 
arrived  at  his  house,  and  w^  accompanied 
by  some  gens-d*armes.  Fouche  desired  that 
the  agent  might  be  admitted,  and  that  a  mes- 
sage might  be  sent  to  his  friend  General  Jou- 
bert,  who  commanded  some  French  troops 
then  stationed  in  the  same  town,  requesting 
him  to  come  immediately,  and  to  bring  with 
him  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  agent  delivered 
to  Fouche  letters  of  recall,  and  showed  to 
him  afterwards  an  order  to  arrest  him  and  to 
conduct  him  to  Paris.  Fouche  made  some 
observations  to  justify  himself  till  the  arrival 
of  Joubert  with  the  cavalry  was  announced, 
when  he  altered  his  tone,  and  told  the  agent : 
'  You  talk  of  arresting  me,  and  it  is  in  my 
power  to  arrest  you.*  Joubert  said,  on  en- 
tering the  room,  *  Me  voili  avec  mes  dra- 
gons, mon  cher  ami ;  que  puis-je  faire  k  votre 
service  V  and  Fouch6  replied :  *  Ce  drdle- 
la  veut  m'arrdter.*  'Comment!*  exclaimed 
Joubert,  '  dans  ce  oas-la  je  le  taillerai  en 
mille  pieces.'  The  agent  excused  himself 
as  being  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  and  was  dismissed  by  Fouch6 
with  the  remark,  *  Vous  dtes  un  sot ;  allez 
tranquillement  i  votre  hdteL*     When  he  had 
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retired,  Foucbfe  observed  that  the  Directory 
(vas  not  respected  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  it  would  therefore  be  easy  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  and  that  Joubert  might  ob- 
tain high  office  if  he  would  assist  in  the  un- 
dertaking.    Joubert  answered  that  he  was 
merely  a  soldier,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
meddle  in  politics  ;  but  he  granted  Fouch^'s 
request  of  furnishing  him  with  a  military  es- 
cort to  provide  for  his  safety  till  he  reached 
Paris.     On  the  road  he  prepared  an  address 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was 
calculated  to  be  very  injurious,  and  perhaps 
fatal,  to  the  government.     When  he  arrived 
at  Paris  he  called  on  each  of  the  Directors, 
but  was  not  admitted,  and  he  expressed  to 
me  his  conviction  that  he  should  have  been 
arrested  the  next  morning  if  he  had  not  im- 
mediately insisted  upon  having  an  audience 
with  Talleyrand,  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.     Fouch^,  after  defending  his  con- 
duct, said  that  he  considered  it  his  duty,  be- 
fore he  presented  his  address,  to  show  it  to 
Talleyrand,  who  no  sooner  read  it  than  he 
saw  its  dangerous  tendency,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mischief  to  which  it  might  lead. 
He  told  Fouch6 :  *  I  perceive  that  there  has 
been    a   misunderstanding,  but  every  thing 
may  be   arranged ;'  and  added,  '  the  post  of 
Minister  to  the  Batavian  Republic  is  now  va- 
cant, and  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it.'     Fouche,  who  perceived  that  the 
other  was  intimidated,  determined   to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  replied  that  his  honor  and  char- 
acter had  been  attacked,  that  immediate  re- 
paration was  necessary,  and  that  his  creden- 
tials must  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  in  order  that  he  might  the  next  day 
depart  on  his  mission.     This  request  having 
been  granted,  Fouch6  proceeded  to  state  that 
his  journey  to  Paris  had  been  very  expensive; 
that   he  had,  through  his  abrupt  departure 
from   the   Cisalpine   Republic,  lost  several 
valuable  presents  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived ;    and  that  his  new  mission  required 
another  outlay,  for  all  of  which  he  demanded 
an  order  for  the  immediate  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  the  national  trea- 
sury.    Talleyrand   gave   the  order   without 
hesitation  ;  and  Fouch6,  who  had  arrived  in 
disgrace,  if  not  in  great  danger,  departed  the 
next  morning  as  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     After 
Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  had  made 
such  progress  as  alarmed  the  French  govern- 
ment. Monsieur,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  sent 
a  message  to  Fouch6,  requesting  a  meeting 
with  him  in  the  Tuileries.     Fouch6  declined 
it,  saying  that  as  the  circumstances  would  be 
knowDy  It  would  place  his  condact  in  a  Tery 
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ambiguous  light,  and  he  then  received  another 
message  proposing  to  meet  him  at  the  house 
of  a  third  party.     To  this  proposal  Fouche 
assented,  on  the  condition  that  the  interview 
should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, two  of  whom  should  attend  on  each 
side.     On  such  an  occasion  any  questions  of 
etiquette  must  have  appeared  of  very  subor- 
dinate importance,  the  condition  was  accept- 
ed, and  in  the  interview,  which  lasted  several 
hours*  and  till  long  afler  midnight,  Fouche 
was  offered  the  appointment  of  Police,  the 
title  of  Prince,  and  the  decoration  of  the  St. 
Esprit.     Fouche  replied  that  the  advance  of 
Napoleon  was  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  general  discontent  which  pre- 
vailed ;   that  no  human  power  could  prevent 
his  arrival  at  Paris;  that  Fouch6's  accept- 
ance of   office  under   such    circumstances 
might  create  an  impression  of  his  having  be- 
trayed a  sovereign  whom  he  ought  faithfully 
to  serve  ;   and  that  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  reject  the  offers  which  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  were  repeatedly  pressed  on  his 
acceptance.     It  seemed  to  be  supposed  by 
the  French  Government  that  the  refusal  of 
such  offers  was  an  indication  of  attachment 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
Fouch6  was  in  his  carriage,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  own  house,  he  was  stopped 
'  in  the  name  of  the  King,'  by  an  officer  of 
police,  attended  by  gens-d'armes.     Fouche 
desired  them  to  accompany  him  to  his  house, 
when,  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  he  de- 
manded the  production   of  the  warrant  by 
which  he  was  arrested  ;    and  on  its  being 
shown  to  him,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground,  ex- 
claiming, *  It  is  a  forgery ;  that  is  not  the 
King's  signature.'     The  officer  of  police,  as- 
tounded by  the  effrontery  with  which  Fouch6 
spoke,  allowed  him  to  enter  the  house,  when 
he  made  his  escape  through  the  garden,  and 
went  to  the  Princesse  de  Vaudremont,  who 
concealed  him  till  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
Mdlle.  Riband,  the  governess,  sent  a  message 
to  the  National  Guards  requesting  their  im- 
mediate attendance,  and  conducted  through 
the  house  the  officer  of  police,  as  he  told  her 
that   he   had   orders   to   take   possession  of 
Fouch^'s  papers.     His  bureaus,  &/C.    were 
searched,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
found  in  them,  and  Mdlle.  Ribaud  when  pass- 
ing through  her  own  room  drew  a  trunk  from 
beneath  her  bed,  and,  taking  a  key  out  of  her 
pocket,  offered  to  show  her  clothes  to  the 
officer  of  police,  who  said  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  give  her  that  trouble.     It  was,  how- 
ever, in  that  trunk  that  Fouch6's  important 
papers  were  deposited.     In  the  meantime  the 
National  Guards  had  arrived,  and  afler  they 
I  were  haranjped  by  Mdlle.  Ribaud,  on  the 
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merits  and  services  of  Fouch6,  and  on  the  in- 
sult and  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  they  drove  away  the  gens-d'armes 
who  attended  the  officer  of  police. 

"  Fouchfe,  who  after  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon was  re-appointed  Minister  of  Police,  was 
asked  by  him  whether  it  was  not  very  desira- 
ble to  obtain  the  services  of  Talleyrand,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  French  ambassadors  at 
Vienna,  Certainly,  replied  Fouch6 ;  and 
Nq)oleon  then  said,  *  What  do  you  think  of 
sending  to  him  a  handsome  snuff-box?' 
Fouch^  was  aware  of  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  endeavoring  to  bribe  a  minister,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  rapacious,  by.a  present  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  received  on  the 
conclusion  of  every  treaty,  and  observed,  if  a 
snuff-box  were  sent  to  Talleyrand,  he  should 
open  it  to  see  what  it  contained.  *  What  do 
you  mean  V  inquired  Napoleon.  *  It  is  idle,' 
replied  Fouch6,  '  to  talk  of  sending  to  him  a 
snuff-box.  Let  an  order  for  two  millions  of 
francs  be  sent  to  him,  and  let  one  half  of  the 
sum  be  payable  on  his  return  to  France.' 
*  No,'  said  Napoleon,  *  that  is  too  expensive, 
and  I  shall  not  think  of  it.'  When  Napoleon 
determined  to  hold  the  Assembly  of  the 
Champ  de  Maty  he  convened  his  Council  of 
State,  and  read  to  them  the  speech  which  he 
intended  to  deliver  on  that  occasion.  Some 
of  the  members  expressed  their  entire  and  un- 
qualified approbation,  and  others  suggested  a 
few  verbal  alterations ;  but  Fouch6,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn,  said  that  he  disapproved  of 
it  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  substance,  and 
he  then  strung  together  some  of  the  common- 
place phrases  with  which  his  ordinary  con- 
versation so  much  abounded,  that  '  truth  must 
be  heard,'  that  '  illusions  could  no  longer 
prevail,'  &c.  One  of  the  Councillors  having 
remarked  that  a  written  document  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  discussion,  Fouche  pro- 
duced the  speech  which  he  had  prepared. 
It  stated  that  the  Allied  Powers  had  declared 
war  not  against  France  but  against  Napo- 
leon ;  that  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions, they  would  guarantee  to  France  her 
independence,  and  the  free  choice  of  her  own 
government,  and  that  he  would  in  that  case 
abdicate  the  throne ;  but  that  if  such  a  guar- 
antee were  refused,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
they  were  insincere,  and  that  he  would  then 
ask  permission  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies  in  order  to  defend  the 
honor  of  the  country.  Napoleon  made  no 
observation  ;  but,  calling  the  Councillors  to 
him  in  succession,  and  whispering  a  few 
words  to  each  of  them,  they  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. He  must  have  perceived  that  the  Al- 
lies, who  viewed  with  anxiety  and  mistrust 
the  mighty  conflict  in  which  they  were  about 
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to  engage,  would  have  granted  the  guarantee 
which  was  required  ;  that  he  should  have 
been  obliged  to  abdicate ;  and  that  a  Repub* 
lie  would  have  been  established  in  which 
Fouche  hoped  and  expected  to  acquire  more 
power  than  he  had  yet  possessed.  Napoleon 
had  on  a  former  occasion  removed  Fouch6 
from  office,  and  reproached  him  with  his  in- 
satiable ambition,  saying,  '  You  might  always 
have  been  minister,  but  you  aspired  to  be 
more,  and  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  become  a 
Cardinal  Richelieu.'  The  Memoirs  which 
afler  Fouche' s  death  were  published  under 
his  name  do  not  appear  to  be  authentic,  and 
the  statements  contained  in  them  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  which  I  received 
from  him,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
may  have  been  founded  in  truth.  He  read  to 
me  occasionally  some  detached  passages, 
which  he  composed  without  any  reference  to 
chronological  order,  but  as  the  circumstances 
occurred  to  his  mind,  and  according  to  his 
original  plan,  which  he  communicated  to  me 
in  a  letter.  He  intended  to  divide  his  narra- 
tive into  the  following  parts  : — *  La  1*  ex- 
plique  la  revolution  qui  a  fait  passer  la  France 
de  I'antique  monarchie  a  la  r^publique ;  la  2* 
celle  qui  a  fait  passer  la  France  de  la  repub- 
lique  k  I'Empire  dc  Bonaparte ;  la  3'  celle 
qui  a  fait  passer  la  France  de  cet  Empire  i 
la  Roy  ante  des  Bourbons ;  la  4'  partie  dira 
la  situation  de  la  France  et  de  I'Europe.' " 

"  In  another  letter  he  states : — *  Je  travaiUe 
huit  heures  par  jour  a  mon  m6moire.  Ceux 
qui  croyent  que  ce  sont  les  hommes  qui  font 
les  revolutions  seront  ^tonnes  de  voir  leur 
origine.  J'ai  dcja  peint  le  premier  tableau 
des  ^venemens  d'oi^  sont  sorties  nos  temp^tes 
pass6es.  Le  pendant  de  ce  tableau  sera  uo 
assez  gros  image  d'oik  partira  la  foudre  qui 
menace  notre  avenir.'  His  participation  in 
the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  inspired  hor- 
ror at  Dresden,  where  he  formed  very  few 
acquaintances,  and  received  hardly  any  visits 
except  from  Count  Salmur,  a  Piedmontois, 
who  had  known  him  at  Paris,  and  from  Gen- 
eral Gaudi,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  to  negotiate  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  Saxon  pro- 
vinces which  were  ceded,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Prince  Hardenburg 
to  see  Fouch6  frequently,  and  to  watch  his 
proceedings.  Fouche  said  to  me  very  often, 
*  J'ai  une  folle  envie  d'ecrire,  et  il  faut  que 
j'aille  k  la  campagne;'  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  not  disturbed  by  many  visitors,  but  I 
observed  to  him  that  he  might  give  directions 
not  to  admit  them.  He  replied,  *  Ne  voyez- 
vous  pas  que  j'ai  une  jeune  femme,  et  quand 
je  me  pousse  en  force,  je  la  perda  d'une  autre 
maniere.'    I  told  him  that  Itg*:^  might  very 
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'  hire  one  of  the  country  houses  which 
at  time  of  year  were  unoccupied;,  but 
id  that  he  should  expect  the  owner  to 
n  there  during  his  residence,  and  to 
him  with  the  respect  and  attention  which 
due  to  him.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
a  stranger  would  be  too  happy  to  accept 
roposal,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
iating  with  a  person  who,  according  to 
,vn  opinion,  was  *  more  illustrious'  than 
ing.  The  confidential  communications 
1  he  received  from  Paris  were  addressed 
n  under  another  name,  and  directed  to 
are  of  a  pastrycook  in  that  part  of  the 

which  lies  on  the  other  bank  of  the 

He  preserved   his  former  habits  of 

onage,'    and  remarked   to  me    that  a 

n  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

sat  close  to  the  window,  was  much  oc- 
d  in  writing,  was  very  regular  in  his 
^,  &c.  He  seemed  to  be  amused  in 
ling  this  unknown  individual,  who  was 
vards  discovered  to  be  a  spy  sent  by  the 
:h  Government  to  observe  Fouche.  His 
ance  of  geography,  &c.,  was  really  ludi- 
.     When  he  heard  that  Napoleon  was 

0  St.  Helena,  he  inquired  on  which  side 
!  Cape  it  lay ;  and  when  he  was  told  by 
iglishman  that  he  was  going  to  Ham- 

1  to   embark   for  England,  he   asked, 
you  not  afraid  at  this  time  of  year  of 

ng  a  voyage  in  the  Baltic?'  The  other 
td  that  he  did  not  embark  on  the  Baltic. 
'  said  Fouche,  after  some  consideration, 
will  go  by  the  sea  of  Denmark.'  He 
extremely  delighted  when  he  was  in- 
;d  that  Lavalette  had  effected  his  escape 
e  good  offices  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
3thcr  Englishmen,  and  afler  making  a 
ous  eulogium  on  them,  he  said  that  al- 
[h  they  had  been  punished  by  the  French 
rnment,  they  would  everywhere  be 
cted  and  honored  ;  that  their  conduct 
excite  general  admiration,  &c. ;  and 
a  long  course  of  high-flown  compli- 
s,  he  concluded  by  an  anticlimax,  *  if 
should  come  here  I  will  even  invite  them 
iner.'  According  to  a  homely  expres- 
*  there  was  no  love  lost'  between  Fouch6 
Talleyrand.  The  former  said,  *  Talley- 
est  nul'  till  after  he  has  drunk  a  bottle 
Madeira:  and  the  latter  asked,  '  Do  you 
bink  that  Fouche  has  very  much  the  air 
country  comedian  V  Fouch6  spoke  very 
imptuously  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Aus- 
whora  he  called  *  un  cretin.*  I  thought 
I i scree t  to  ask  any  questions  of  Fouch^ 
e  cruelties  of  which  he  was  represented 
ve  been  guilty  at  Lyons  and  at  Nantes ; 
[  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to 
;hat  a  biographical  memoir  of  him  had 
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appeared  in  the  German  language.  It  ex- 
cited, as  I  expected  that  it  would,  his  curios- 
ity, and  he  requested  me  to  translate  it  vivd 
voce,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;  and  when  the 
sanguinary  scenes  of  Lyons  were  noticed  he 
exclaimed,  '  I  went  there  to  save  the  inhabit- 
ants, all  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been 
murdered  by  CoUot  d'Herbois.  As  for 
Nantes,  I  never  was  there.'  I  remarked  to 
him  that  the  Memoir  referred  to  letters  which 
were  signed  both  by  him  and  by  his  col- 
league, and  which  had  been  published  in  the 
'  Moniteur,*  but  he  replied  that  it  would  at 
that  time  have  been  dangerous  to  disavow 
them.  He  had  received  from  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VU.,  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Valenqay,  the.  roost  ser- 
vile letters,  earnestly  entreating  that  Napor 
leon  would  confer  upon  him  the  high  honor 
of  allowing  him  to  be  allied  with  some  rela- 
tion, however  distant,  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
Fouche  said  that  his  hand  was  kissed  by  the 
prince  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  see  him  ; 
and  added,  '  I  washed  it  afterwards,  for  he 
was  very  dirty.'  The  intelligence  which  he 
received  from  Paris,  through  private  as  well 
as  through  public  channels,  and  the  hostility 
which  was  shown  towards  the  regicides,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  rendered  him  very  appre- 
hensive that  his  property  would  be  confis- 
cated, and  he  spoke  to  me  frequently  upon 
the  subject.  He  observed  that  the  Charter 
did  not  allow  confiscation,  but  added,  '  ils  ne 
se  g^nent  pas ;'  and  he  proposed  to  make  a 
nominal  sale  of  his  property  to  me,  in  order 
to  place  it  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  French 
Government.  I  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  a  bond  fide  transaction  ; 
but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  received  from 
him  a  note,  expressingr  a  wish  to  see  me  im- 
mediately. On  going  to  him,  he  read  to  me 
some  papers  prepared  in  technical  and  legal 
phraseology,  which  stated  that  I  had  pur- 
chased his  estates,  the  annual  value  of  which 
was,  I  think,  ^7000,  and  also  his  house  at 
Paris,  with  the  furniture  that  it  contained. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  already  expressed  my 
disapprobation  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
transaction  would  proceed ;  and  I  observed 
to  him  that  the  fraud  would  be  discovered, 
for  the  French  Government  would  upon  in- 
quiry learn  from  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris  that  I  was  only  an  eldest  son  with  a 
very  limited  income,  and  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  make  such  purchases. 
He  replied  that  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
given  bonds,  or  other  securities,  which  were 
satisfactory  to  him.  I  represented  to  him 
that  the  French  ambassador  in  London  might 
by  a  Bill  in  Chancery  compel  roe  to  declare 
I  upon  oath  whether  I  had  or  had  not  pur- 
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chased  his  property ;  and  if  so,  with  what 
funds?  And  he  answered,  '  Ces  parjures-14 
ne  blessent  point  la  conscience/  I  then  said, 
'  You  have  already  informed  me  that  one  half 
of  your  property  is  settled  on  your  children, 
and  the  easiest  way  of  placing  the  whole  of 
it  in  safety  would  be  to  settle  the  remainder 
on  Madame  la  Duchesse.'  He  exclaimed, 
*  Parhleu,  vous  avez  plus  d'esprit  que  moi, 
et  je  ferai  venir  mon  secretaire  sur  Ic  champ.' 
An  Act  in  due  form  was  instantly  prepared, 
and,  being  registered  in  Dresden,  became  the 
subject  of  general  conversation  :  but  I  con- 
sidered his  commanications  as  confidential, 
and  I  said  nothing  as  to  the  suggestion  which 
I  had  offered,  or  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
transaction.  He  was  also  very  apprehensive 
as  to  his  personal  safety,  and  said,  '  I  fear 
that  I  may  be  carried  off  by  some  gens- 
d'armes,  and  that  no  person  will  ever  hear  of 
me  again.'  He  then  asked  whether,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  arrested,  he  should  not  re- 
quest General  Gaudi  to  intercede  for  him 
with  the  prime  minister.  Count  Einsiedel? 
I  answered,  that  they  had  no  doubt  much  per- 
sonal regard  for  each  other,  but  that  in  their 
respective  positions  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  former  could  have  any  influence  with 
the  latter.  '  Then,'  replied  Fouche,  *  I  will 
\trrite  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  inquiring  what 
course  he  will  pursue  if  an  order  should  ar- 
rive here  for  my  arrest.'  He  did  so,  though 
he  was  at  that  time  French  plenipotentiary ; 
and  he  received  from  Count  Einsiedel  an  an- 
swer, informing  him  that  the  King  would  un- 
der any  circumstances  act  as  became  a  man 
of  honor. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  more 
than  usually  disquieted  by  the  information 
which  he  had  that  morning  received  from 
Paris,  he  called  on  me,  and  after  mentioning 
that  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  he 
wished  to  go  into  the  Prussian  dominions, 
he  inquired  if  I  would  accompany  him  thith- 
er ?  I  assented ;  and  we  went  together  to 
Oeneral  Gaudi,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  objects  and  motives  of  the  intended  jour- 
ney, but  seemed  much  astonished  when  Fou- 
che abruptly  said  to  him,  *  You  once  told  me 
that  you  have  an  aunt  who  is  settled  in  Silesia ; 
and  I  should  like  to  go  and  live  with  her.' 
General  Gaudi  replied  that  his  aunt  was  old 
and  infirm,  and  not  accustomed  to  company, 
and  that  she  would  not  like  to  see  a  stranger. 
Fouch6  then  conversed  with  General  Gau- 
di on  the  choice  of  a  residence,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  dissuaded  from  going  to 
one  of  the  ceded  provinces,  the  governor  of 
which  entertained  for  him  the  strongest  aver- 
sion. Afler  we  had  lefl  General  Gaudi,  I 
asked  Fouch6  when  he  intended  to  depart  T 
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and  he  answered, '  At  twelve  o'clock  to-nigbt^ 
I  told  him  it  would  have  a  better  appearance 
if  he  went  by  daylight ;  and  I  added,  'Yoa 
should  prepare  a  passport  for  yourself.'  *No,' 
replied  Fouche,  '  I  intend  to  travel  under 
your  passport.'  *  How  so  ?'  I  inquired.  'As 
your  valet-de-chambre,'  answered  Foacbe. 
I  then  said  I  was  willing  to  accompany  him 
in  his  quality  of  French  minister,  but  that  I 
would  not  convey  him  under  a  false  charac- 
ter, or  smuggle  him  through  the  country  as 
if  he  were  contraband  goods.  He  was  much 
displeased,  and  employed  by  turns  flattery  and 
abuse;  but  I  remained  inflexible  ;  and,  as  I 
would  not  accompany  him  in  the  manner 
which  he  proposed,  he  determined  to  remain 
at  Dresden.  At  length  there  appeared  in 
France  a  law,  or  edict,  which  allowed  the 
regicides  to  reside,  at  their  own  choice,  either 
in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  or  in  Russia ;  and  the 
Austrian  minister  desired  Fouche  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  he  would  prefer.  He 
wished  to  settle  at  Berlin,  where,  as  he  said, 
his  advice  would  be  very  useful ;  but  be 
found  on  inquiry  that  this  would  not  be  pep 
mitted,  and  Breslau  was  proposed  to  him  fer 
a  residence,  which  he  did  not  approve,  and 
he  went  into  the  Austrian  dominions — firstto 
Prague,  where  he  lived  very  obscurely,  and 
with  great  economy — aflerwards,  and  for  a 
short  time,  to  Linz  on  the  Danube — and 
then  to  Trieste,  where  he  died.  His  widow, 
who  had  a  life  interest  in  half  his  property, 
re-married.  His  house  at  Paris  was  sold  to 
Baron  Rothschild  ;  and  it  was  said,  but  I 
know  not  with  what  truth,  that  he  bequeath- 
ed his  manuscripts  to  Louis  XVIII." 


Kings,  b.  ii.  c.  9. — In  March  last,  as  I  was  croai' 
iug  the  Soubunrecka  river  (India),  my  attention 
WHS  attracted  to  a  number  of  human  skcletoiM, 
which  lay  scattered  upon  the  white  sands  adjacent 
to  the  course  of  the  stream.  Upon  inquiry,  1  learn* 
ed  that  these  were  the  remains  of  pilgrims  who 
were  on  their  road  to  the  great  pagoda  at  Jogger* 
naut,  and  had  been  drowned  two  evenings  before 
by  a  ferry-boat  sinking  with  them.  On  approaching 
several  of  these  sad  vestiges  of  mortality,  I  perceir* 
ed  that  the  flesh  had  been  devoured  from  the  bonei 
by  Pariah  dogs,  vultures,  and  other  animals.  The 
only  portion  of  the  several  corpses  I  noticed  that 
remained  entire  and  untouched,  were  the  bottonn 
of  the  feet  and  the  insidcs  of  the  hands  ;  and  this 
extraordinary  circumstance  immediately  brought  to 
my  mind  that  remarkable  passage  recorded  in  the 
2a  Book  of  Kings,  chap.  9,  relating  to  the  death 
and  ultimate  fate  of  Jezebel,  who  was,  as  to  her 
body,  eaten  of  dogs,  and  nothing  remained  of  her 
but  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of  her 
feet.  Tne  former  narrative  may  aflbrd  a  corrobo- 
rative proof  of  the  antipathy  that  the  doc  has  to 
prey  upon  the  human  hands  and  feet.  Why  sach 
should  be  the  case,  remains  a  mystery .—■ JIfeft* 
Times,  • 
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THE  TWO  OLD  HOUSES. 


From  Prater*!  Magzine. 


There  are  two  distinct  spots  in  the  world 
lich  rise  more  frequently  than  all  others  to 
r  mind.  One  is  the  old  house  where  I  was 
m,  with  its  shaded  park  on  the  hill-side,  itB 
[vet  turf,  and  gay  flower-gardens ;  the  other 
dark-red,  melancholy  building,  with  a  man- 
'cLe  roof  and  four  towers,  having  a  grove  of 
ns  behind  and  sundry  straight  roads  planted 
th  round-headed  apple-trees,  leading  from  it 
rosB  the  flat,  where  the  uniformity  of  the  ho- 
:on  is  broken  only  by  an  occasional  church 
ire  and  a  clump  ot  tall  elms,  indicating  the  in- 
«ure  of  some  small  proprietor.  In  the  former 
these  habitations  I  passed  so  brief  a  portion 
my  childhood,  that  were  Memory  less  tena- 
»iis  than  she  is  of  the  objects  that  first  awaken 
r,  it  might  well  leave  no  trace  in  mine :  but 
you  who  read  these  lines  have  been  domi- 
ed  in  a  foreign  land  till  it  seemed  your  own, 
A  have  returned  to  the  calm  nest  of  your  early 
lys,  to  be  there  "  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner'' 
ore  "than  your  fathers  were,"  you  have 
ought  as  I  write,  or  your  tears  have  wept  the 
oughts  which  my  words  echo.  The  ivy 
rand  about  the  tree  shows  its  richest  leaves 
id  strongest  boughs  where  it  clasps  the  root; 
I  latest  shoots  are  frail  and  slender.  Strange 
at,  if  we  knock  at  the  heart,  this  chord  alone 
never  voiceless.  When  the  human  lyre  grows 
d,  and  some  of  its  slackened  strings  make  dis- 
»rd,  and,  the  damp  of  time  touching  them,  they 
lap,  never  to  speak  again,  this  one  still  gives 
ick  its  first  silvery  sound  as  strong  and  pure 
I  the  breath  of  nature.  I  visited  my  childhood's 
)roe  last  summer.  Twenty  years  before  that 
.  was  then  very  young)  the  carriage  had  roll- 
i  through  the  park-gates,  and  the  villagers 
cod  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages,  looking  sad, 
ad  wishing  better  health  to  my  mother.  She 
ept,  for  she  was  sad.  I  fancied  that  I  ought 
weep  likewise  ;  but  the  anticipations  of  travel 
id  change  were  too  bright  to  permit  it;  so 
went  on  happilj^  in  mine  innocence,  and 
eamed  only  of  enjoyment.  And  yet  when  all 
e  changes  on  which  I  had  counted  were  come 
id  gone,  and  the  great  lesson  had  been  learn- 
1  that  all  things  are  ordered  for  good,  the 
ars  that  would  not  flow  when  I  was  quitting 
y  first  home  flowed  abundantly  on  my  return 
it  I  foand  my  brother  at  the  railroad  terroi- 
18 :  we  had  been  separated  three  years,  and 
y  heart  yearned  towards  him ;  yet  we  met  as 
we  had  parted  only  the  day  before,  for  there 
as  bustle  and  hurry  to  collect  baggage  under 
e  pattering  rain.  So  we  collected  mine,  and 
•at  quietly  down  by  his  side,  to  drive  towards 
e  home  which  had  been  the  nursery  of  both  of 

L 

The  rain  ceased,  but  the  gloomy  sky  still 
oked  like  a  face  disfigured  by  weeping,  and 
mg  low  and  heavily  over  the  forest.  Perhaps 
i  felt  as  I  did,  for  he  spoke  but  little,  and  as  I 
lanced  at  his  features,  I  fancied  I  saw  in  their 
orkings  what  occupied  my  own  mind, — plea- 
ire  and  pain  which  had  yielded  li^ht  and  le(\, 
ladow,  a  tak  oTa  laugh  that  was  silenced  andj 
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a  likeness  which  had  been  watched  over — and 
before  which  the  vail  was  now  drawn ;  but  I 
stooped  from  the  carriage  and  remarked  that  the 
fox-gloves  grew  luxuriantly  as  ever,  and  he  re- 

Elied  in  the  same  careless  tone,  while  we  were 
oth  thinking  of  long-past  days  and  a  recent 
sorrow.    The  road  was  unfamiliar  to  me. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  observation, 
'<  this  is  newly  made,  it  winds  along  the  level 
and  is  a  great  improvement,"  and  so  it  is.  And 
yet  I  would  fain  have  crossed  the  bleak  downs 
with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  camp  and  the 
clumps  of  stunted  fir,  only  because  we  went  that 
way  in  my  childhood.  We  came  to  a  spot 
whence  the  mansion  is  visible,  high  on  its  hill 
and  half  buried  in  its  own  woods.  He  pulled 
up  and  pointed  to  it  I  oonld  not  see  it  at  the 
first  glance,  for  my  eyes  were  dim :  I  hardly 
knew  it  at  the  second,  the  trees  our  father 
planted  had  grown  so  tall.    A  turn  in  the  road 

Drought  us  in  view  of  the  church  of  W 

lifting  its  gray  spire  among  the  lime-trees,  and 
the  next  moment  we  saw  the  ruined  abbey  with 
its  sheet  of  bright  water.     The   summer  we 

went  away,  the  hoys  of  W school  erected 

an  arbor  at  its  edge,  an  ephemeral  thing  of 
willow  twigs  and  rushes.    I  turned  to  look  for 
it ;  I  forgot  it  was  finished  twenty  years  ago, — 
and  that  the  hands  which  raised  it  had  long 
since  grasped  at  the  world's  pleasures  and  hon- 
ors, and  that  many  in  the  pursuit  had  been  par- 
alyzed.   Even  tlie  ruins  are  altered,  the  en- 
trance arch  is  gone,  its  stones  plundered,  to 
build  a  cow-shed  or  patch  a  cabin.    The  little 
town  is  grander  than  of  yore ;  there  are  old  cot- 
tages ornamented  into  ugliness,  and  new  white 
houses  added,  and  Parisian  fashions  in  the  win- 
dows, with  ffay  geraniums  labelled  with  long 
words ;  but  me  old  remembered  faces  have  van- 
ished, and  of  the  names  which  used  to  be  upon 
the  grave-stones  the  moss  has  already  hidden^ 
many.   The  green  lanes  beyond  are  unchanged^ 
or  they  seem  so.  Their  aspect  soothed  me, — with 
their  trees,  and  ivy  honey- suckles,  and  dag- 
roses.  We  passed  our  friend's  habitation.  This, 
too,  I  had  sought  and  scarce  recognized.  I  saw 
the  same  bay  window  where  the  deaf  lady  used 
to  sit,  and  welcomed  us  children  with  her  un- 
conscious smiles ;  but  the  yew-trees  the  M  man* 
liked  (the  hospitable  master  who  lived  his  last 
years  on  charity  and  died  long  ago) — the  yew- 
trees  which,  cut  in  quaint  forms,  stood  in  the 
trim  flower-garden  like  its  sentinels,  were  scorn- 
ed and  removed  by  the  next  occupant;  and  the 
enlarged  and  white-washed  cottage  stares  forth, 
exposed,  wondering  at  its  increased  and  unsight- 
ly consequence.    We  were  at  the  park-gate«, 
— beside  the  pond  where  we  used  to  fish.    A 
willow  bent  over  it  then  among  the  young  ash- 
trees,  proud  in  its  seeming  sorrow,  and  a  clump 
of  elms  was  by  its  side ;  Uiere  are  two  or  three 
of  the  latter  remaining,  and  one  felled  and  de- 
spoiled lies  stretched  at  their  feet    I  do  not  care 
for  them:  but  the  ancient  yew-tree,  the  dark 
ffreen  patriarch  that  used  to  occupy  his  mound 
like  a  sovereign,  and  before  which  on  gala  days^ 
the  lads  and  lasses  sported,  how  my  heart  griev- 
ed for  him  !    Why  is  the  mound  a  heap  of  up- 
turned clay,  and  the  noble  oeeupant  a  trunk 
■horn  and  unsightly,  leaisM  andbianchltati  by 
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ts  side?  fiut  see!  there  is  the  holly-bush 
whence  we  gathered  our  Christmas  garlands, 
and  the  entrance-gate  and  lodge:  the  rustic 
pillars  want  their  creepers,  thev  have  had  time 
to  wither.  The  cluster  of  old  elms  has  been 
thinned  by  the  hurricane,  but  the  dry  pond  re- 
mains  where  our  lost  brother  gave  me  my  first 
riding  lessons,  urging  the  pony  down  one  slo^ 
ing  side  and  up  the  other ;  and  I  see  still  his 
fair  locks  wave  and  his  fairer  cheek  flushed  as 
he  ran  by  its  side  and  I  clung  to  its  neck  in  some 
fear  and  much  delight.  The  plantations  are 
tall  and  flourishing,  and  the  laurels  grown  to 
trees  close  above  the  inner  gate,  over  which  he 
bounded  the  morning  he  left  his  home  on  his 
way  to  another  hemisphere,  never  to  feel  the 
lireezes  ofhis  native  land  again. 

We  had  reached  the  house  and  stopped  before 
the  portico.    Our  relatives  stood  there.    In  an- 
other place  I  could  have  greeted  them  more 
gaily.    They  were  all  changed,  and  the  change 
having  come  as  it  seemed  in  a  moment,  I  could 
not  realize  it  except  with  agony.    They  crowded 
about  me  with  welcome,  and  I  wished  it  had  not 
been  childish  or  seemed  unkind  to  weep.    My 
brother's  dog  afforded  me  a  pretext ;  he  nad  her 
when  I  last  saw  him,  and  three  added  years  had 
80  dimmed  her  eye,  and  robbed  her  coat  of  its 
elossincss,  that  1  did  not  know  her  when  she 
fawned  on  roe  and  licked   my  hand    with    a 
memory  truer  than  my  own.    1  had  an  excuse 
to  stoop  in  order  to  caress  her,  and  not  to  look 
up  again  till  my  eyes  were  dry,  and  my  interest 
in  her  was  not  all  feigned  neither ;  for  the  alter- 
ation in  the  animal  struck  me  painfully,  it  press- 
ed on  the  very  spot  of  my  heart  which  ached. 
The  same  books  were  in  the  library,  and  in 
their  old  places ;  the  sun  set  gorgeously,  an  dthe 
rays  streamed  .as  of  yore  across  their  well-known 
bindings.    They  were  only  faded ;  and  as  the 
entrance-doors  stood  open,  the  glory  entered, 
gushing  along  the  gilded  floor  and  reaching 
even  to  the  arch  of  the  hall.    I  looked  at  the 
corner  where  the  blind  fiddler  used  to  sit  and 
play  to  us  who  thought  his  single  violin  a  band ; 
and  to  it  might  be  to  us  then,  there  was  music 
enough  in  our  own  hearts  to  make  up  the  or- 
chestra.     The  last  sunbeams  resteu    on  the 
grave  of  my  father's  favorite  horse,  glancing 
upon  the  river,  and  brightening  to  a  richer  red 
the  blossoms  of  the  rose-bush  which  clusters  be- 
neath the  window.    I  remember  the  day  that 
Old  Grey  died,  and  that  our  father  stood  near 
during  his  dying  struggles,  and  that  the  crea- 
iare  seemed  soothed  by  his  presence  and  fixed 
his  large  eyes  on  him  to  the  last,  and  how  the 
grave  was  hollowed  and  the  sod  replaced  above, 
and  the  slight  oak-tree  planted,  that  in  strength 
and  beauty  it  misht  serve  for  an  emblem  of  the 
servant  below.    I  walked  through  the  well-re- 
membered rooms.    Like  the  contents  of  a  still- 
opening  scroll,  all  came  back  before  me — bridal 
ceremonies  and  funeral  guests,  birth-days  and 
partings  ;  and  I  looked  forth  on  the  velvet  turf 
and  the  plantations,  which,  matured  into  rich  and 
dark  froves,  tower  above  it,  and  on  the  far-off 
liDe-of  «ea  and  mountain,  and  the  depths  of  the 
twin  forests :  I  thought  of  the  two  trees  which 
were  planted  when  vou  and  I  were  born,  my  only 
brother,  yethave  left  no  trace  on  the  greensward. 


I  saw  my  grandmother  in  her  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, watching  the  red  evening  sky,  and  tracing 
towers  and  palaces  in  its  clouds,  in  the  quiet  wane 
of  her  intellect ;  and  again  I  felt  the  silence  whiek 
succeeded  a  gay  evening,  the  mysterious  some- 
thing which  pervaded  hall  and  chamber,  and  | 
heard  the  word  ^  DeaJth?^  whispered  to  me,  who 
did  not  understand  its  import,  though  I  shook  ai 
its  sound,  and  to  my  brother,  who  was  older, 
and  sobbed.    And  then  1  recollected  how  I  wai 
led  to  my  mother,  since  I  should  occupy  her 
thoughts  most,  being  her  delicate  child*  and  the 
tearful  embrace  she  gave  me,  bidding  me  aet 
cry,  and  the  few  days  which  followed,  during 
wnich  I  played  as  before,  only  alone,  till  one 
mornins  1  was  conducted  to  the  balcony  to  wateh 
the  dark  procession — the  horse  with  its  pluroei 
the  mutes  beside,  the  long  line  of  mourners.   I 
remember    this    chamber    was    the    nursery 
and  another  fair  boy  came  hither  from  school 
with  playthings  and  sweetmeats  bought  with 
his  saved  pocket-money,  all  for  me ;  and  how 
he  was  clever,  and  kind,  and  sportive,  and  talked 
of  what  he  should  be  in  years  to  come,  till  he  left 
us.  Next  the  schoolroom  was  a  study,  and  myself 
permitted  at  times  to  enter  as  a  reward ;  when 
my  brother's  kind  tutor  would  li(\  me  on  the  win- 
dow-seatf  to  show  me  above  the  trees  the  spB^ 
kle  of  Orion's  belt  and  Orion's  sword ;  and  1  wm 
frightened  at  first,  and  fancied  him  an  armed 
giant  in  the  air.    The  tall  trees  are  down ;  the 
roots  injured  the  foundation,  and  the  boughs  the 
roof;  yet  I  would  have  fain  seen  one  or  two 
still  there,  that  the  unchanged  stars  might  trem- 
ble, as  they  used  to  do,  through  their  branchei. 
This  large  room  was  our  theatre.    You  were  a 
beautiful  girl  then,  dear  sister,  fair,  joyous,  bloe- 
eyed.    Do  you  remember  filling  the  chief  parti 
in  our  theatricnls,  and  how  we  admired  our  own 
scenery,  and  how  the  audience  marvelled  at  our 
cleverness  as  we  personated  heroes  and  high 
dames — Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  Portia?— the 
Romans  themselves  were  not  prouder.    I  went 
out  alone.    I  felt  I  needed  to  be  alone  here— et 
least,  till  the  first  impressions  should  be  blunted. 
It  is  ungracious  to  carp  at  improvements  only 
because  they  are  changes ;  yet,  for  this  sole  rea- 
son, are  they  painful  to  me.    It  is  like  tying  a 
mask  over  features  long  love  has  beauti£d; 
and  I  stood  half-hours  at  a  time  gazing  on  such 
spots  as  retain  no  trace  of  what  uiey  were,  striv- 
ing to  remember  where  the  branches  waved,  and 
the  shadow  fell,  and  the  light  streamed  througb) 
as  we  try  to  recall  a  faded  dream.    Yonder  was 
our  mother's  flower-garden,  and  the  arbutus  hai 
a  bent  branch,  which  used  to  be  my  sofa  when 
the  turf  was  too  sunny  below.    How  small  the 

Elace  seems !  But  the  boughs  of  the  cedars  of 
.ebanon,  where  they  swept  the  ground,  grand 
in  their  lowliness,  nave  been  lopped  away, 
though  the  wind,  striving  to  lifl  tne  branchei) 
spake  among  them  with  a  voice  very  musical; 
and  the  laurestinus  are  rooted  up,  though  it  wai 
like  the  dawning  of  a  new  hope  on  a  clouded 
mind,  to  come  from  their  dark  screen  on  that 
brilliant  parterre.  Where  the  hermitage  stood 
is  a  shapeless  mass ;  and  the  ivy  which  its  wallf 
supported  is  fain  to  lie  over  tnem  like  a  palL 
Do  not  rend  it  away ;  it  makes  its  own  monu- 
ment   At  the  entrance  to  the  frait-gardens  there 
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1  to  be  an  arbor :  our  gardener  gave  it  a 
nding  name.    Why  did  you  fling  it  down  ? 

watched  him  so  intently  when  he  planted 
iwinkles  and  creepers  among  the  flints  he 
ed  rocks,  and  we  clapped  our  hands  so  joy- 
ly  when  they  blossomed.    My  sister  came  to 

me.  We  also  had  been  parted  for  years, 
.  this  was  her  first  visit  hither;  and  she  felt  it 

rovself.  We  wandered  together  up  the 
lara.  My  own  garden  had  been  there ;  and 
loble  laburnum  waved  above  a  bench,  and 
BTered  its  golden  blossoms  to  such  as  sat 
reon,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  a  green  hedge 

an  avenue  of  high  pines.  The  hedge  is 
le ;  a  tenant  cut  down  the  laburnum ;  a 
ner  felled  the  firs,  saving  one  or  two,  which, 

the  last  of  a  ruined  family,  remain  as  if  to 

us  deplore  the  rest  Bounding  the  walk, 
re  used  to  be  a  sloping  bank,  covered  over 
h  jonquils  and  violets ;  it  was  hollowed  out  in 
Y  wantonness.  Are  there,  then,  in  the  world 
many  things  bright  and  perfumed?  I  re- 
Dber  that  at  the  top  of  this  same  orchard  we 
ted  a  mud  cabin.  It  was  an  important  work. 
I  to  assist  in  it  was  a  favor  and  a  reward.  It 
ms  to  me  that  this  sport  is  continued  in  a(\er 
'3,  only  more  seriously ;  for  of  the  later  pro- 
B  which,  seen  afar,  look  like  castles,  now 
ny  prove  in  their  execution  mere  mud  cabins, 
I,  perhaps,  leave  on  the  hand  which  constructs 
m  some  stain  not  easily  wiped  away.  The 
t  dav  was  Sunday :  we  were  in  the  old  pew 
he  old  church.  It  seemed  odd  that  my  height 
uld  allow  me  to  look  over  the  wainscoting. 
e  low,  humble  edifice  was  unchanged ;  only  n 
ader  greener  stain  of  damp  spread  over  the 
1  above  the  extract  from  Scripture,  which  I 
d  to  spell  painfully,  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
res  treasures  on  earth."  Below  me,  as  I  trod, 
•e  the  tombs  of  three  of  our  name ;  there 
■c  only  two  formerly.  I  fancied  that  here  at 
ti  there  would  be  some  dim  eye  to  recognize 
still,  though  the  place  which  was  mine  knew 
no  more.  But  I  was  disappointed.  If  one 
wo  glanced  to  see  who  stood  by  my  brother's 
!,  it  was  in  mere  curiosity  about  the  foreigner 
either  in  interest  nor  in  recognition ; — how 
uld  it  be?  But  I  heard  ns  we  led  the  church 
■ds  of  thankfulness  addressed  to  him  for  as- 
mce  and  charity ;  and  this  was  soothing  to 
for  it  recalled  my  father'b  time, 
visited  several  humble  acquaintances.  They 
>Uected  my  sister,  though  with  difiiculty,  but 
not  recognize  me.  Each  asked  the  same 
Btion.  This  was  natural — it  ought  not  to 
tify :  the  link  is  not  snapped,  since  it  was 
er  formed.  I  have  not  "  dwelt  in  my  own 
I."  There  is  no  pleasure  in  memory,  or,  if 
•e  be,  it  has  a  poignancy  akin  to  pain.  I 
k  there  is  bitterness  in  it,  ^et  the  bitterness 
ealtfiful.  It  may  be  well,  m  the  strength  of 
age  and  the  power  of  the  passions,  to  stand 
mg  the  tombs  of  our  kin  and  the  memories 
outh,  which  are  tombs  also,  but  we  ought  to 
over  no  novelties  there.  All  things  ousht  to 
left  as  they  were.  We  were  so  gentle,  so 
d,  so  light-hearted.  We  had  joys  which 
e  no  pain  to  others,  and  sorrows  which  left 
(ting.  We  had  offended  none,  we  had  wept 
few ;  and  the  walls,  recalling  what  we  were, 
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have  "sermons  in  their  stones."  Yr.u  may  build 
loftier  chambers,  but  ihey  will  vield  less  echo. 
Therefore,  brother,  see  that  the  hand  of  innova- 
tion work  no  more  evil  here :  for  the  sanctity  of 
our  early  home  is  destroyed  so  soon  as  we  must 
inauire,  ere  we  know  that  we  are  beside  it. 

I  was  very  young  when  my  familv  took  up  its 
abode  at  the  chliteau,  the  second  or  those  man- 
sions of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly residence,  a  contrast  to  the  smiling  one 
just  described.  The  wife  of  the  proprietor,  a 
sparkling  Parisienne,  had  refused  to  live  there, 
less  on  account  of  its  reputation  as  a  haunted 
house  (the  gardener,  in  his  desire  of  undisturbed 
possession,  successfully  personated  for  some  time 
a  long-buried  chlitelain)  than  because  of  its  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  With  its  gloomy  chambers, 
and  winding  staircases,  and  dim  corridors,  it  was 
a  very  fitting  place  for  a  ghost^  and  it  was  also 
fraught  with  historical  memones  of  the  gravest 
kind.  A  cavity  in  the  chapel  wall  had  afibrded 
refuge  to  our  landlord,  then  a  child,  while  his  fa- 
ther, torn  violently  away,  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  guillotine  and  shouted,  **  Vive  le  Roi  r  for 
salute  and  farewell.  The  portrait  of  the  slaugh- 
tered royalist  huns  in  the  large  saloon  between 
those  of  two  steel-clad  ancestors.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  vouth  in  a  flower-garden  leaning 
on  a  small  spade  and  wearing  the  rich  dress  of 
a  past  epoch.  That  of  his  bride  hung  opposite 
his  own,  attired  in  bridal  garments  of  ancient 
fashion.  It  was  a  sweet  face  of  about  sixteen, 
and  when  I  saw  it  first  and  heard  her  story  told, 
and  how  she  had  wandered  in  poverty  and  died 
in  prison,  a  sun-beam  streaming  in  touched  her 
parted  lips,  and  she  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  con- 
soled now."  The  tall  windows  opened  on  stiff 
Sarterres,  which  spoke  of  a  taste  gone  by. 
fothing  had  been  changed  since  she  walked 
there,  but  all  was  neglected  and  grass -grown. 

or  the  straight  roads  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
one  led  to  the  chliteau  of  our  nearest  neighbor. 
He  was  of  a  far- descended  family,  and  the  first 
of  his  name  who  had  stooped  to  a  misalliance. 
On  his  return  from  emigration  he  had  espoused 
his  own  notary's  daughter,  receiving  back  with 
her,  for  marriage  portion,  a  part  of  his  fkmily 
estate,  which  had  fallen  (it  was  said  in  no  credit- 
able way)  into  her  father's  hands.  Fitted  An* 
better  fortunes,  it  was  too  large  for  his  meansi 
but  he  clung  to  it  as  to  the  cradle  of  his  race, 
and  religiously  preserved  it  unchanged.  His 
wife  was  a  querulous,  selfish  woman,  with  a 
small  heart  and  mean  intellect  assuming  the  no- 
bility she  had  not,  and  soured  by  knowing  the 
sense  of  her  own  deficiency.  As  to  thepropriS- 
taire^  he  was  the  very  personification  of  human 
weakness.  He  had  fought  a  duel  or  two,  and 
bravely,  of  course ;  but  in  his  own  house  he  was 
less  than  a  child,  save  when  his  wife  insisted  on 
his  exaggerating  herself,  and  her  violent  will 
and  her  tyranny  made  a  despot  of  him.  At 
other  times  his  vacant  smiles  and  forced  laugh 
were  sadder  than  tears.  Their  son  Armand  re- 
sembled neither  of  his  parents ;  he  had  the  proud 
eye  and  aristocratic  bearing  of  his  higher-spirit- 
ed ancestors :  he  was  a  spoiled  and  self-willed 
boy,  but  easy  to  rule  by  gentleness.  He  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  when  we  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and,  as  I  was  younger  and  feeble,  he 
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became  a  kind  and  protectJDg  playmate  to  roe. 
We  had  yet  one  more,  a  cousin  of  bis,  whose 
mother  lived  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  where 
Ae  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of 
her  daughter ;  for  though  Emily,  too,  tiad  a  bro- 
ther, we  never  saw  him.  He  resided  in  Paris 
with  a  relative.  Children  pay  little  attention  to 
beauty,  yet  I  remember  that  Emily  was  a  beau- 
tiful child,  and  many  a  happy  day  we  spent  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Macldme  de  C ,  her 

mother.  The  baron  himself  was  there.  It  was 
the  only  indulgence  he  ever  allowed  himself; 
and,  with  us  playing  round  him,  he  was  for  a 
time  a  happy  man.  But,  when  ten  o'clock  came, 
he  took  up  nis  hat  and  his  cares  with  it  Emily 
he  used  to  call  his  little  daughter,  and  say  she 
would  make  a  fair  chlitelaine,  and  Armand  treas- 
ured it  all. 

Ailer  two  years'  residence  in  that  chliteau,  we 
departed ;  and  the  next  time  I  saw  Armand,  he 
was  a  tall  youth  in  a  military  uniform.  His 
worldly  circumstances,  likewise,  were  greatly 
changed;  for,  by  the  death  of  some  kinsnmn,  so 
remote  as  to  be  personally  unknown  to  him,  his 
father  had  succeeded  to  a  large  property.  But, 
though  thus  become  the  heir  of  a  noble  estate. 
Armand  found  little  cause  to  rejoice  over  it  He 
was  on  his  way  to  the  ch&teau  when  we  encoun- 
tered him,  full  of  the  image  of  Emily,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  which  her  society  was  to  be  the 
parent ;  and,  for  a  time,  that  bright  dream  was 
realized.  For  Emily,  having  become  necessary 
in  some  sort  to  his  mother,  was  still  an  inmate 
there,  and  she  received  him  with  all  the  open- 
ness which  their  former  intimacy  sanctioned. 
How  blessed  was  that  young  pair !  They  met 
each  morning ;  they  wandered  together  through 
familiar  scenes ;  they  were  every  thing,  the  one 
to  the  other,  present,  past,  and.  future.  They 
did  not  know  what  a  frightful  blow  awaited 
them. 

The  boyish  attachment  of  Armand  for  Emily 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  either  of  his  father 
or  his  mother.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  while  they 
were  poor,  they  looked  forward  to  the  marriage 
of  the  young  people  with  satisfaction.  But  the 
large  accession  recently  made  to  their  fortune, 
produced  a  change  in  their  feelings  in  reference 
to  this  point ;  and  now  both,  but  the  father  es- 
pecially, affected  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a 
joke.  It  is  no  joke  for  the  young  heart  to  find 
Its  best  affections  lacerated,  and  so  Armand 
found,  ere  long,  to  his  cost  One  day  the  youth 
found  himself  Drought  somewhat  abruptly  into 
a  confidential  communication  with  his  father. 
The  latter  stated  that  an  offer  had  been  made 
to  him,  of  which  both  he  and  Armand's  mother 
approved  ;  and  that  it  was  settled  that  Armand 
should  give  his  hand  to  a  very  amiable  young 
person,  who  would  bring  with  her  a  very  desir- 
able dowry.  Poor  Armand!  If  he  had  but  ven- 
tured to  declare  at  once  his  determination  never 
to  wed,  except  with  Emily,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  opposition  of  his  parents,  however 
vehement,  woulu  have  given  way.  But  he 
thought  only  of  the  separation  which  would, 
without  doubt,  follow,  ofthe  dismissal  of  Emily 
from  the  ch&teau,  and  of  a  long  year  spent  by 
him  and  her  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and 
therefore  in  wretchedness.    He  therefore  check- 
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ed  the  avowal  which  rose  to  his  lipe,  and  left  bii 
father's  presence  without  uttering  a  word.  That 
night  he  and  Emily  wandered  together  to  a 
ruined  chapel  which  stood  in  the  fields  at  a  loog 
musket-shot  from  the  mansion.  There,  betide 
the  remains  of  the  altar,  they  for  the  first  time 
poured  out  their  souls  to  each  other.  They 
plighted  their  faith — they  exchanged  rings— ai 
if  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  and  returned 
home  again,  resolute  to  bear  every  thing,  but  not 
to  violate  their  oath. 

Armand's  father  was  a  good  deal  from  home, 
— the  condition  of  his  newly  acquired  estate  re- 
quiring much  of  his  supervision  ;  and  Armand 
and  Emily,  though  there  was  a  cloud  upon  the* 
now,  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 
The  mother's  suspicions  were  roused.  She 
caused  them  to  be  watched ;  and,  ascertainiof 
how  matters  stood,  she  suddenly,  and  at  u 
hour's  notice,  commanded  Emily  to  quit  the  chA- 
teau.  The  poor  girl  retired  to  her  mother^ 
house ;  and  her  mother,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
indignation,  communicated  the  circumstances  to 
Emily's  brother.  Alas  !  that  I  should  go  on. 
The  latter,  misinterpreting  certain  expression! 
in  his  parent's  letter,  called  upon  Armand  as  the 
betrayer  uf  his  sister,  to  give  him  satisfaction; 
and  Armand,  too  proud  to  enter  into  explana- 
tions, and  indifferent,  under  the  pressure  of 
anguish,  to  consequences,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. He  went  out,  but  fired,  as  he  all  along 
intended  to  do,  in  the  air.  .  Not  so  his  antago- 
nist. With  too  sure  an  aim,  he  sent  hia  £ill 
through  our  friend's  heart ;  and  one  ofthe  moat 
frightful  tragedies  with  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  become  acquainted,  was  consum- 
mated. 

The  results  of  this  sad  story  are  soon  told. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  from  both  fam- 
ilies the  real  cause  of  Armand's  death.  It  wai 
reported  at  the  chliteau  that  he  had  been  killeil 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and,  the  coffin  being 
closed  ere  it  reached  his  father's  halls,  no  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  at  the  moment  of  proving 
the  reverse.  But.  somehow  or  another,  I  waa 
never  able  exactly  to  discover  through  what 
channel  a  knowledge  ofthe  truth  reached  Emily. 
She  sank  under  the  blow  and  never  rose  again* 
Temporary  insanity,  a  brief  interval  of  reason, 
a  visit  from  her  brother,  a  brain  fever  in  conse- 
quence— these  hurried  statements  contain  a  rt- 
cord  of  her  fate.  She  soon  followed  her  betroth- 
ed to  the  grave,  and  it  was  well  that  she  did  so. 
The  father  and  mother  of  Armand  still  survive, 
but  the  ch&teau  Ib  deserted.  They  discovered 
about  the  time  of  Emily's  death  under  what  ci^ 
cumstances  their  son  had  been  taken  from  thcDi 
and,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  wretched  as- 
sociations that  are  connected  with  the  place,  they 
withdrew  from  it  and  never  returned.  No  won- 
der that,  of  all  the  spots  on  the  earth's  surface, 
two  should,  in  an  especial  degree,  fix  themselvea 
in  my  remembrance.  The  one  is  endeared  to 
me  by  the  recollections  of  childhood,  the  other 
solemnized  through  the  enactment  there  of  the 
saddest  and  darkest  of  all  the  events,  with  the 
circumstances  attending  which  experience  bsa 
made  me  acquainted. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON. 

MRS.  ABELL  (lATE  MISS  ELI2^  BALCOMBE). 

:^R  HE  LEFT  HER  FATmSR'S  RESIDENCE,  <*THE 
BRUR8/'  FOR  LON6WGOD. 

From  th«  New  Monthly  Magadne. 

i  BALL  occasionally  given  by  the  officers 
the  66th  regiment,  afforded  some  variety 
the    dreariness    of   Madame    Bertrand's 
inged  existence.     One  of  them  took  place 
ilst  we  were  on  a  visit  to  her,  and  it  was 
inged  we  should  go  together  in  Napoleon's 
riage,  but  dine  with  the  Emperor  first,  as 
said  he  wished  to  criticise  our  dresses, 
I  proceed  from  his  door  to  the  ball.     Ma- 
ne Montholon   very  good-naturedly   sent 
maid  Josephine  to  arrange  my  hair.   She 
abed  and  strained  it  off  my  face,  making 
look  like  a  Chinese.    It  was  the  first  time 
ad  seen  such  a  coiffure^  and  I  thought  I 
[  never  beheld  any  thing  so  hideous  in  my 
,    and   would   have   gladly   pulled   it   all 
ra,    but   there  was  no  time,  and  I  was 
iged  to  make  my  appearance  before  Napo- 
D,  whose  laugh  I  dreaded,  with  my  eyes 
rally  starting  from  my  head,  occasioned 
the  uneasy  manner  in  which  my  hair  had 
m  arranged.     However,  to  my  great  com- 
t,  he  did  not  quiz  it,  but  said  it  was  the 
y  time  he  had  ever  seen  it  wear  the  ap- 
irance  of  any  thing  like  neatness.    But  my 
le  Leno  frock  did  not  pass  muster  so  well. 
declared  it  was  frightful,  from  being  so 
•rt,  and  desired  me  to  have  it  lengthened, 
vain  I  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  any 
oration ;  he  kept  twitching  it  about  until  I 
i  obliged  to  fly  to  Josephine,  and  have  the 
ired  change  made,  by  letting  down  some 
he  tucks,  thereby  spoiling  the  effect  of  my 
tty  dress ;  but  I  knew  it  was  useless  re- 
ing  when  the  fiat  had  gone  forth. 
Ifler  dinner  the  carriage  was  announced, 
1  we  all  obeyed  the  emperor's  signal,  of 
ng  from  table,  his  manner  of  performing 
t  ceremony  being  brusque  and  startling ; 
would  push  his  chair  suddenly  away,  and 
;  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock, 
recollect  his  remarking  upon  the  want  of 
antry  displayed  by  Englishmen,  in  sitting 
OUST  afler  dinner.    He  said,  "  If  Balcombe 
been  there,  he  would  want  to  drink  one, 
',  tree,  ah  cinq  bouteilles,  eh?    Balcombe 
Briars,  get  droonk  V 
i  was  one  of  his  early  attempts  at  express- 
himself  in  English.     I  think  I  can  see 
I  now,  holding  up  one  of  his  fat  taper 
rers,  and  counting  how  many  bottles  my 
ler  usually  drank  before   he  joined  the 
ies. 
'  If  I  were  you,  Mrs.  Balcombe,"  he  said, 


addressing  my  mother,  ''  I  shouM  be  very 
angry  at  being  turned  out  to  wait  for  two  or 
three  hours,  whilst  your  husband  and  his 
friends  were  making  themselves  drunk." 

How  different  are  Frenchmen,  who  think 
society  cannot  be  agreeable  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ladies.  Afler  drinking  some  of 
La  Page's  delectable  coffee,  and  being  helped 
to  the  sugar  by  Napoleon's  fingers  instead  of 
tongs,  he  proceeded  to  the  carriai^re  wiiich 
was  in  waiting. 

Madame  Bertrand  led  the  way,  carrying 
her  baby,  little  Arthur,  followed  by  my  mo- 
ther, my  sister,  myself,  and  General  Gour- 
gaud.  On  being  seated  the  signal  was  given, 
the  whip  applied  to  the  spirited  Cape-steeds, 
and  away  they  tore,  first  on  one  side  the 
track  (for  road  there  was  none)  and  then  on 
the  other,  Madame  Bertrand  screaming  with 
all  her  power  for  Archarobaud  to  stop ;  but  it 
was  not  until  a  check  was  put  to  the  velocity 
of  the  carriage,  by  its  coming  into  contact 
with  a  large  gum-wood  tree,  that  we  had  any 
chance  of  being  heard.  At  length  the  door 
was  opened,  and  out  we  scrambled,  up  to 
our  knees  in  mud,  the  night  being  wet  and 
foggy.  We  had  nearly  a  mile  to  walk 
through  this  filthy  road  to  Deadwood,  and 
the  poor  countess  all  the  while  carrying  her 
infant,  who  would  not  be  pacified  with  any 
other  nurse. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  figures  we  cut  on 
arriving  at  Mrs.  Baird's  quarters,  when  we 
were  provided  with  dry  clothes,  and  the  ludi« 
crous  appearance  of  Madame  Bertrand,  hab- 
ited in  one  of  Mrs.  Baird's  dresses,  which 
was  half-a-yard  too  short,  and  much  too  small 
in  every  way, — Mrs.  Baird  being  remarkably 
petite,  whilst  the  countess  was  renommee  for 
her  tall  and  graceful  stature.  But  in  spite  of 
our  adventure  and  contretemps^  we  had  a 
very  merry  ball,  and  the  party  did  not  sepa- 
rate until  long  afler  the  booming  guns  from 
the  forts  around  announced  the  break  of  day. 
We  cared  but  little  for  our  walk  home 
through  the  mist  and  rain,  as  we  knew  that 
on  arriving  at  the  grand  marshal's  cottage, 
we  should  be  refreshed  by  a  good  breakfast 
and  comfortable  beds. 

Napoleon  complimented  me  on  my  danc- 
ing and  appearance  at  the  ball,  which  he  had 
heard  were  much  admired,  and  also  told  me 
I  was  thought  very  much  like  the  Baroness 
Sturmer,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  her 
young  sister.  I  was  flattered  at  the  resem- 
blance, as  I  thought  her  the  prettiest  woman 
I  had  ever  seen. 

I  had  been  to  a  breakfast  given  to  Lord 
Amherst  on  board  the  Newcastle,  by  Sir 
Pulteney  and  Lady  Malcolm,  and  on  next 
visiting  Longwood,  was  surprised  and  vexed 
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to  find  ihtt  the  emperor  had  heard  an  accomit 
of  the  party  from  other  lips  than  mine,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  forestall  the  narration  of  the 
exploits  of  a  certain  hoydenish  young  lady — 
namely,  myself;  hut  he  had  received  a  faith- 
ful detail  of  it  from  Dr.  O'Meara.  He  pre- 
tended to  scold  and  take  me  to  task,  for 
being  such  a  petite  folle,  and  said  he  hoped 
it  was  not  true,  and  began  recapitulating 
what  I  had  been  guilty  of,  to  my  father, 
which  was  that  I  had  teased  and  locked  up 
pretty  little  Miss  P.,  when  the  ladies  were 
being  whipped*  over  the  side  of  the  frigate 
to  return  to  the  shore,  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  nearly  reached  the  fort  that  the  fair 
lady's  absence  was  perceived,  when,  it  being 
inconvenient  to  return  to  the  barge,  it  was 

proposed  to  Captain  G ,  one  of  the  party, 

and  a  great  admirer  of  the  young  lady's,  that 
he  should  proceed  to  the  vessel  and  rescue 
the  terrified  girl.     Napoleon  said, 

*'  Miss  Betsee  must  be  punished  for  being 
80  naughty.  N'est  pas,  Balcombe?"  turning 
to  my  father,  whom  he  enjoined  to  set  me  a 
task  that  I  was  to  repeat  to  him  on  my  next 
visit;  and  which  request  my  father  was  de- 
lighted to  put  in  execution,  being  only  too 
happy  to  have  an  excuse  to  make  me  study. 

On  hearing  what  was  in  store  for  me,  I 
assured  him  I  had  been  punished  enough  for 
my  cruelty  to  Miss  P ,  having  been  real- 
ly frightened  out  of  my  little  wits,  by  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon  from  every  fort  which 
overhung  the  bay,  and  from  all  the  men-of- 
war  stationed  in  the  harbor,  to  salute  Lord 
Amherst  on  his  landing.  I  also  mentioned 
the  scolding  I  had  received  from  Lady  Lowe, 
who  kept  desiring  me  to  use  my  reason^  and 
"  not  to  be  so  childish."  Napoleon  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Lady  Lowe, 
though  at  my  expense,  and  said  he  wondered 
at  her  want  of  perception  in  giving  me  credit 
for  what  I  never  possessed. 

I  amused  Bonaparte  that  day,  by  my  ecsta- 
sies in  describing  the  impression  the  courtier- 
like manner  and  charming  address  of  Lord 
Amherst  had  made  on  me.  He  seemed 
pleased  at  my  entertaining  the  same  idea  as 
himself,  and  said  *'  the  ambassador  must  have 
been  fascinating,  to  have  so  impressed  your 
youthful  fancy." 

From  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  over 
the  emperor,  the  inconveniences  suffered  by 
his  suite  were  on  many  occasions  extremely 
annoying,  and  I  quote  the  following  as  an 
instance.  My  sister  and  I  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  staying  with  Madame  Ber- 
trand,  who  kindly  volunteered,  during  our 
long  visits  to  her,  to  superintend  my  studies. 

•  Thi^  Ik  the  technical  term  for  lowering  ladies 
down  the  side  of  a  ship. 


[Jai. 

Upon  one  occasion,  at  her  request,  I  attempt- 
ed to  sing  a  little  French  romance,  composed 
by  Hortense  Beauharnois,  daughter  to  the 
Empress  Josephine,  entitled  "  Le  Depart  des 
Styriens."  This  song  was  sent  to  her  oo  the 
preceding  evening  by  Napoleon,  who  was 
anxious  to  hear  it,  and  intimated  that  he 
should  come  for  that  purpose.  He  came  ac* 
cording  to  promise,  but  was  not  only  disap- 
pointed, but  angry  at  the  discordant  sounds 
which  issued  from  a  piano,  which  from  damp 
and  disuse,  had  acquired  ton^  very  like  those 
of  a  broken  down  hurdy  gurdy.  The  onlj 
person  in  the  island  capable  of  remedying 
the  instrument  in  question  was  Mr.  Guinness, 
band-master  on  board  the  "General  Kid" 
then  lying  in  the  St.  James's  Harbor.  Mr. 
Guinness,*  who  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
was  summoned  by  my  father  for  the  purpose, 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  side  of  the 
ship,  when  an  order  from  the  governor  de- 
sired him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

Napoleon  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  boa 
constrictor  brought  by  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
to  the  island.  I  had  described  seeing  it  gorge 
a  goat,  and  the  extraordinary  appearance  it 
presented  after  swallowing  such  a  meal.  The 
horns  of  the  unfortunate  animal,  which  had 
been  put  alive  into  the  cage,  seemed  as  if 
they  must  protrude  through  the  snake's  skin. 
The  emperor  observed  that  he  thought,  from 
what  he  had  heard,  that  "  the  Marquis  de 

M must  be  like   a  boa   constrictor, 

from  the  quantity  he  eat  at  dinner."  I  heard 
that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  complj 
with  the  emperor's  wish  to  have  the  monster 
conveyed  to  Longwood. 

Early  one  morning,  whilst  I  was  wander- 
ing about  the  gardens  and  plantations  at 
Longwood,  I  encountered  the  emperor,  who 
stopped  and  told  me  to  come  with  him,  and 
he  would  show  me  some  pretty  toys.  Soch 
an  invitation  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly accompanied  him  to  his  billiard- 
room,  where  he  displayed  a  most  gorgeously 
carved  set  of  chess-men,  that  had  been  pre- 
sented  to  him  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  He  might 
well  call  them  toys,  every  one  being  in  itself 
a  gem.  The  castles,  surmounting  superbly 
chased  elephants,  were  filled  with  warriors  in 
the  act  of  discharging  arrows  from  their 
bended  bows.  The  knights  were  cased  io 
armor,  with  their  visors  up,  and  mounted  on 
beautifully  caparisoned  horses ;  mitred  bish- 
ops in  their  robes,  and  every  pawn  varied  in 
character  and  splendor  of  costnme,  each  fig- 
ure representing  by  its  dress  some  different 
nation.     Such  workmanship  had  never  be- 

*  Mr.  Guinness  is  now  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Musicians,  and  well  known  leader  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  nobilities*  balls,  Almack's,  &c.  Ac- 
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ore  left  China;  art  and  taste  had  been  ex- 
ited to  its  utmost  to  devise  such  rare  speci- 
Dens.  The  emperor  was  as  much  pleased 
nth  his  present  as  I  should  have  been  with 
in  J  new  plaything.  He  told  me  he  had  just 
inished  a  game  of  chess  with  Lady  Malcolm, 
vith  these  most  beautiful  things,  and  she 
lad  beaten  him;  he  thought  solely  from  his 
ittention  being  occupied  in  admiring  the 
nen  instead  of  attending  to  his  game.  The 
vork-boxes  and  card-counters  were  lovely; 
he  latter  representing  all  the  trades  of  China, 
ninutely  carved  on  each.  These  gifts  were 
>resented  to  Napoleon  as  a  token  of  grati- 
ude  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Napoleon  having  humanely  attended 
x>  his  brother,  when  severely  wounded  on  the 
ield  of  Waterloo,  the  emperor  sending  and 
refreshing  him  with  a  goblet  of  wine  from  his 
>wn  canteen,  on  hearing  he  was  faint  from 
loss  of  blood. 

Napoleon  observed  that  he  thought  the 
chessmen  too  pretty  for  St.  Helena,  and  that 
dierefore  he  should  send  them  to  the  King  of 
Rome.  Another  present  which  attracted  my 
Ittention,  was  a  superb  ivory  tea-chest,  and 
irhich  on  opening  presented  a  perfect  model 
of  the  city  of  Canton,  made  most  ingeniously 
of  stained  ivories ;  underneath  this  tray  were 
packets  of  the  finest  tea,  done  up  in  fantastic 
shapes.  Napoleon  told  us  that,  when  Em- 
peror of  France,  he  did  not  permit  any  tea  to 
be  drunk  except  that  grown  in  Switzerland, 
and  which  so  nearly  resembled  the  Chinese 
plant  that  the  difference  was  not  perceptible. 
He  also  cultivated  the  growth  of  beet-root, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  instead  of 
depending  on  foreign  produce. 

Seeing  the  ex-emperor  one  day  looking 
less  amiable  than  usual,  and  his  face  very 
much  swelled  and  inflamed,  I  inquired  the 
cause ;  when  he  told  me  that  Dr.  O'Meara 
had  just  performed  the  operation  of  drawing 
a  tooth,  which  caused  him  some  pain.  I  re- 
quested he  would  give  me  the  extracted 
tooth,  as  I  should  make  Mr.  Solomons  set  it 
as  an  earring,  and  wear  it  for  his  sake. 

The  idea  made  him  laugh  heartily  in  spite 
of  his  suffering,  and  he  remarked  that  he 
thought  I  should  never  cut  my  wiadom-ieeih. 
He  was  always  pleased  on  saying  any  thing 
approaching  a  witticism. 

Napoleon  had  a  horror  of  ugly  women,  and 
knowing  this  weakness,  I  one  day  begged  be 
would  allow  me  to  introduce  to  him  a  Mrs. 

S — ,  thfi^wife  of  a  gentleman  holding  a 

high  official  iqppointment  in  India.  I  must 
confess  feeling  rather  nervous  whilst  I  did  so, 
knowing  her  to  be  one  of  the  very  plainest 
persons  ever  seen.  She  had,  nevertheless, 
all  the  airs  and  pretensions  of  a  beauty,  and 
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believed  herself  to  be  as  lovely  a»  Chenere 
had  portrayed  her  on  ivory.  She  thought 
she  might  make  an  impression  on  the  great 
man,  and  for  that  purpose  loaded  her  self  with 
all  the  finery  an  Indian  wardrobe  could  af- 
ford ;  she  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  bor- 
dered with  pearls,  and  her  black  hair  she 
adorned  with  butterflies,  composed  of  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  emeralds. 

When  introduced  to  Napoleon,  and  he  had 
put  the  usual  questions  to  her,  as  to  whether 
she  was  married,  how  many  children  she  had, 
and  so  on,  he  scrutinized  her  over  and  over 
again,  trying  but  in  vain  to  discover  some 
point  whereon  to  compliment  her ;  at  last 
he  perceived  that  she  had  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  coarse,  fuzzy  black  hair,  which  he  re- 
marked, by  saying  to  her, 

"  Madame,  you  have  most  luxuriant  hair.'' 

The  lady  was  so  pleased  with  this  speech 
of  the  emperor's,  that  on  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, she  published  in  the  newspapers  an  ac- 
count of  her  interview  with  him,  and  said, 
**  Napoleon  had  lost  his  heart  to  her  beauty." 

I  really  did  incur  the  emperor^s  displeasure 
for  a  few  days  by  the  trick  I  had  played  him 
— having  led  him  to  suppose  he  was  about  to 
see  a  perfect  Venus ;  and  he  prohibited  my 
ever  introducing  any  more  ladies  to  him. 


Illuminated  Writings. — The  pictorial  treas- 
ures of  the  old  illuminated  writings  have  yielded 
stores  of  curious  and  useAiI  information  touching 
the  costumes,  furniture,  and  habits,  os  well  as  of 
the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
abundantly  availed  himself  in  his  various  works, 
and  from  which  Mr.  Smith  has  gleaned  materials 
for  his  Illuminated  Illustrations  of  Froissart.  Bot 
this  mine  of  wealth  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood  has  opened  a  new  and 
beautiful  vein,  with  widely  extended  ramifications, 
which  promises  some  rich  ore ;  his  Palaograpkia 
Sacra  Pictorea;  or  Select  Illustrations  of  Ancient 
Illuminated  Biblical  and  Theological  Manuscripts^ 
are  intended  to  ^^  afford  an  idea  of  the  culigraphy, 
ornamental  illumination,  and  artistic  design  and 
composition  exhibited  in  the  MSS.  executed  in  va* 
rious  countries  and  at  different  periods  " — in  short, 
an  epitome  of  the  written  and  pictured  books  be- 
fore the  art  of  printing  was  known.  The  various 
versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  texts,  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  will  afford  examples  of  the 
characters  of  Armenian,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic, 
German,  Prankish,  Anglo-Danish,  Hungarian, 
Sclavonic,  Irish,  and  early  English  writing;  and 
also  of  the  miniaturepainting  and  pictorial  blazonry 
of  these  different  nations.  The  specimens  are  ac- 
companied by  a  written  account  of  the  contents, 
condition,  and  other  particulars  of  the  several  man- 
uscripts, and  the  work  will  thus  form  a  catalogue 
raisonn6  of  illuminated  literature,  while  it  exhibits 
the  art  of  bibliographical  embellishment  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages.— ^cAen. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

M  .    G  UIZ  OT. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

[ViewiDf  M.  GaiBot  aa  the  xreateat  vtateaman  that  erer  roaa 
oat  oi  the  ranks  of  literature  to  ex<*rci8e  a  Klorioiu  power 
orer  the  di'stiniea  of  nations,  for  the  welfare  of  his  lellow- 
cri*afur«8,  we  h^ive  separateil  the  annexed  ext  art  fiom  our 
review  of  Jiitea  Janin's  work  in  a  preceding  page.  It  not 
oal7  throw*  light  on  the  caieer  of  the  Illustrious  roiulster  al- 
laded  to,  but  aildo  further  information  to  what  we  stated  last 
week  rrspectlng  hid  catly  relatitins,  which  arc  highly  falter* 
esUng.] 

"  Among  other  portraits  worthy  of  attention, 
the  portrait  ofM.  Guizot,  which  aU  America  has 
asked  from  M.  Paul  Delsiroche  (a  well-merited 
honor),  has  deserved  the  sympathy  of  all.    The 
engraving  which  M.  Calamatta  has  made  of  this 
portrait  of  M.  Guizot  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
quite  worthy  of  the  model.     [This  we  have  for 
sale — Ed.  o/E.  3f]  It  is  the  puritan  appearance 
of  that  convinced  writer,  who  has  passed  through 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.     Poor,  without 
name,   urtred  onwards  by  the  inward  feelinjr 
which  promised  him  such  great  things,  he  had 
at  first  dilHrulty  in  finding  a  newspaper  which 
would  consent  to  print  his  finest  pages.    M. 
Guizot  had  no  youth  ;  his  father,  who  died  upon 
the  revolutionary  scaffold,  had  bequeathed  to  him 
the  everlasting  grief  of  his  remaining  parent  In 
his  misery  the   young  man  no  longer  knew 
whence  liberty  was  to  come  ;  liberty  had  killed 
his  father.      Isut  this  monarchy  which  traces 
back  so  far,  must  it  be  abandoned  to  that  abyss 
into  which  it  is  throwing  itself  headlong?    It  is* 
known  that  at  this  moment  in  the  history  of 
France  more  than  one  honest  conscience  felt  it- 
self troubled   and   uneasy.      This  uneasiness, 
this  trouble,  was  the  presentiment  of  future  re- 
volutions.    That  which  decided  M.  Guizot  in 
his  devotedness  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
the  flight  of  king  Louis  XVIII.,  forced  to  quit 
his  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  whilst 
Bonaparte  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Icgiotis 
which  he  had  assembled  on  his  route.    Th!\t 
which   alienated    him    from    the    Restoration^ 
which  he  had  so  well  defended,  was  the  pride, 
the  insolence,  the  ingratitude  of  that  Restora- 
tion, which  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
power  and  splendor.     The  pride  of  M.  Guizot 
was  for  him,  like  an  irresistible  force,  in  his  days 
of  mipfortune.     When  he  paw  himself  turned 
out  of  his  places,  driven  from  In's  pulpit,  odious 
10  that  monarchy  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
served,  not  like  a  courtier,  but  like  a  good  citi- 
zen, M.  Guizot  retired   without   uttering   the 
slightest  complaint,  and  then  you  might  have 
seen  him  such  as  he  really  is,  unruffled  and  in- 
vincible.   Poverty,  so  dreaded  by  all  the  men 
who  govern  France  at  the  present  day,  has 
never  alarmed  M.  Guizot;  and  it  is  iust  because 
he  knew  how  to  be  poor,  that  he  nas  reached 
his  present  high  and  incontestable  character  for 
probity.     In  his  occupation  as  a  writer,  his  wife 
was  constantly  aj^sociatcd  with  him, — his  trusty, 
devoted  wife,  with  her  firm,  rare  mind,  calm 
good  sense,  admirf'\ble  courage,  and  profound 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. — Poor 
woman,  she  died  happy ;  for  before  dying  she 
had  foreseen  the  new  destinies  of  her  husband  ; 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  in  a  great  tem- 
pest, which  was  gathering,  France  would  not 


vainly  invoke  the  genius,  the  coorai^  the  wis- 
dom, the  foresight,  of  that  man,  who  found  him- 
•elf  reduced  to  oecome  the  traoBlator  of  Lotoor- 
neur's  Shakspeare,  in  order  to  obtaia  a  liveli- 
hood." 


MY  FATHER. 

BT  VI88  R.  F.  OOULD. 

From  the  ^'Foiget-Me-Not,"  fur  1344. 
"  In  the  evening  time  there  ahall  be  light," 

Sacred  the  hour  when  thou,  mj  sainted  father, 
Wast  of  thy  worn-out,  sinking  clay  undressed, 

Soflly,  by  his  pale  hand  who  comes  to  gather 
Time's  weary  pilgrims  home  to  joy  and  rest. 

Noiseless  and  clear,  and  holiest  of  the  seven. 
That  day  when  thy  last  earthly  sun  went  dowa, 

Thy  Sabbath,  closing  here,  began  in  Heaveo, 
Whilst  thy  meek  brow  changed  ashes  for  aefown. 

Hash  was  the  evening,  not  a  zephyr  swellinc 
Heaved  the  tree-blossom  or  the  woodbine  Mtveii 

Silent,  the  bird  that  sung  about  oar  dwelling 
Slept  where  she  nestled,  close  beneath  itseavci. 

Cloudless  the  moon  and  stars  above  were  shining, 
When  Time's  last  ray  to  thy  mild  eye  was  shed; 
While  Death's  cold  touch,  life's  silver  cord  eo- 
twinitig. 
Brought   his  chill   night-dew   on  thy  reverend 
head. 

Ninety  full  years  of  pilgrimage  completing, 
How  didst  thou  linger  till  one  Sabbath  more: 

'Twas  holy  time  :  thy  pure  heart  stilled  its  beating: 
Pain,  work,  and  warfare  were  for  ever  o*er! 


Now,  while  the  robin  past  thy  window  flying. 
Leads  off  hor  young,  forsakmg  here  her  nest, 

Constant  the  wild  bird,  where  thy  dust  is  lying, 
Sings  her  sweet  hymn,  a  requiem  to  its  rest. 

There  has  it  joined  the  ashes  of  my  mother, 
Faithful,  re-wedded  to  its  only  bride  : 

And  there  thy  latest  born,  my  younger  brother. 
Thy  fond  heart's  care,  sleeps  closely  by  her  side. 

Yet,  angel-father,  over  Jordan's  water. 

Is  it  so  far,  that  now  thou  canst  not  see 
Back  to  the  shore,  where  lonely  stands  thy  dangii* 
ter. 
Sprinkling  its  rocks  and  thorns  with  tears  for 
thee  ? 

Art  thou  so  distant,  visions  of  thy  glory 
May  not  be  granted  to  her  mortal  tiffat ; 

When  she  so  long  watched  o'er  thy  head  so  hoary. 
Smoothing  its  pillow  till  that  modfofiil  night? 

Since  here  so  ofl,  in  pain,  the  path  of  duty 
Thy  patient  feet  with  steady  steps  have  trod. 

Safe  now  they  walk  the  golden  streets  in  beantp ; 
And  O  !  thy  blessed  eyes  see  peace  in  God  ! 


M.] 
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Nsws  PROM  Ijioia. — The  Indian  mail  has  brought 
lines  of  another  of  those  Oriental  revolations 
tiicn,  commencing  in  murder,  usually  terminate 
anarchy.  The  intelligence  will,  we  have  little 
obt,  prove  the  harbinger  of  a  speedy  extension 
our  Indian  empire. 

The  Lahore  territory  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
ries  of  brutal  murders,  perpetrated  by  the  natives 
on  one  another.  The  slaughter  of  the  Prince 
lerc  Sins,  of  his  family,  including  his  wives  and 
ildren,  down  to  a  child  bom  the  day  before  the 
issacrc,  and  the  retributive  destruction  of  the 
icf  agent  in  the  transaction,  are  features  too  com- 
3n  to  Eastern  revolts  to  excite  any  extraordinary 
tention.  Indeed,  that  part  of  the  news  has  cans- 
far  less  attention  than  the  question  what  Eng- 
ad  will  and  ought  to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
ent. 

A  child  of  ten  years  old  has  been  placed  upon 
e  vacant  throne,  and  will  be  sustained  there  by 
e  united  influence  of  force  and  intrigue,  until 
ith  shall  be  diverted  into  another  course  by  the 
[eacy  of  supposed  interest,  when  more  murders 
id  a  new  sovereign  may  be  expected.  In  the 
eaniime,  the  unfortunate  mass  of  the  population, 
ho  have  neither  voice  in  nor  care  for  these 
MDges,  are  handed  fVom  one  set  of  avaricions  op- 
taon  to  another,  and  dare  express  no  hope  ex- 
tpt  that  of  the  fox  in  the  well,  from  whose  head 
if  friend  the  dog  offered  to  drive  away  the  flies. — 
Oh,  no,  pray  don*t !  for  these  flies  are  quiet,  and 
ime  of  them  have  nearly  gorged  themselves  ;  if 
ra  expel  them,  a  fresh  race  will  come  with  fresh 
>petitca.**  Such  is  the  miserable  position  ot  mil- 
nas  of  the  people  of  India. 

By  a  cunous  coincidence,  so  curious  that  the 
armer  admirers  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  sagacity 
stare  that  it  is  no  accident,  but  a  preconcerted  and 
ise  scheme,  we  have  a  powerful  army  upon  the 
ahore  frontier.  The  advice  of  the  English  press 
pon  this  resembles  the  remark  of  the  quaker  to 
le  captain  of  a  ship  engaged  with  an  enemy : 
Friend,  I  abhor  bloodshed,  and  if,  the  next  time 
lit  ship  pitches  so  as  to  show  her  after-deck  to 
lee,  ^ou  wert  to  fire  thy  two  long  runs  at  it,  what 
mumber  of  poor  souls  thou  toouJd^st  hurry  into 
cmify."  The  press  says  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
lat  England  must  not  act  unjustly,  nor  go  to  war 
ithout  good  reason ;  but  if  he  were  to  march  his 
oops  into  Lahore,  now  that  it  is  agitated  by  con- 
looing  factions,  and  paralyzed  by  recent  events, 
hat  a  number  of  poor  Indians  he  would  take  un- 
»r  British  protection. 

We  have  no  respect  for  cant,  and  we  think  that 
lis  country  has  a  right  to  demand  plain  English 
ren  when  Hindostanee  subjects  are  discussed. 
!ave  we  a  title  to  seize  Lahore  ^possibly  the  seiz- 
re  itself  has  been  made  by  this  time)  or  not  ^  We 
iswer,  that  we  have  the  same  right  which  we  had 
>  take  possession  of  the  very  first  Indian  kingdom 
hich  we  acqiuired  when,  in  1749,  we  marched 
to  Tanjore,  m  order  to  dethrone  its  sovereign. 
^e  simply  did  so  because  we  wanted  a  certain 
wt  called  (if  we  remember  aright)  Devi-cottah, 
hich  had  been  pfomised  us  by  a  native  pretender, 
the  price  of  oi»  aiding  him  to  mount  the  throne 
at  when  we  fau  secured  our  price,  (we  mention 
is  as  part  of  the  story,)  we  turned  round,  made 
isce  with  the  sovereign  we  were  about  to  over- 
row,  and  got  him  to  confirm  us  in  possession  of 
evi-cottah,  with  a  territory  worth  9000  pagodas  a- 
«r ;  and  by  way  of  completing  the  change  in  ar- 


rangement, we  captured  and  imprisoned  the  original 
promotsr  of  the  imair,  in  order  that  he  might  give 
no  further  trouble  to  anybody. 

Now,  this  is  the  principle  on  which  England  has 
dealt  with  the  "  savages  *'  of  India — a  principle 
which  the  holders  of  East  India  Stock,  comprising 
half  the  religious  world  of  a  century  past,  Jiave 
voted  richt  and  proper.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  India  for  England  to  appear  in  the  new 
character  of  Mrs.  Squeamish. — Court  Journal, 

Stranox  Calculatioit. — Some  genius  has  per- 
petrated the  following  calculations  : — I  have  been 
married  32  years,  during  which  time  I  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  hands  of  my  wife  three  cups  of  coffee 
each  day,  two  in  the  morning  and  one  at  night, 
making  about  35,040  cups  of  half  a  pint  each,  or 
nearly  70  barrels  of  30  gallons  eacli,  weighing 
17,5^  lbs.,  or  nearly  nine  tons  weight.  Yet  from 
that  period  I  have  scarcely  varied  in  weight  myself 
from  160  lbs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  I  nave 
drunk  in  coffee  alone  218  times  my  own  weieht.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  meat  eater,  yet  I  presume  I  have 
consumed  about  eight  ounces  a  day,  which  makes 
5,806  lbs.,  or  about  ten  oxen.  Of  flour  I  have  con- 
sumed in  the  32  years,  about  50  barrels.  For  20 
years  of  this  time,  up  to  1831,  I  have  drunk  two 
wine-glasses  of  brandy  each  da^,  making  900  quarts. 
The  port  wine,  madeira,  whiskey,  punch,  &c.,  I 
am  not  able  to  count,  but  they  are  not  large.  In 
champagne  I  have  been  moderate,  as  I  find  from 
my  bills  that  I  have  paid  for  53  baskets  in  the  last 
13  years,  which  is  about  one  bottle  a  week,  and 
this  not  all  consumed  by  me.  When  we  take  into 
the  account  all  the  vegetables  in  addition,  such  aa 
potatoes,  peas,  asparagus,  strawberries,  cberricB, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  raisins,  &c.,  the  amount 
consumed  by  an  individual  is  most  enormous.  Now, 
my  body  has  been  renewed  more  than  four  times  in 
32  years ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  water, 
of  which  I  have  drunk  much,  acts  merely  as  a  di- 
luent, yet,  all  taken  together,  I  conclude  that  I 
have  consumed  in  32  years  about  the  weight  of 
1,100  men  of  160  lbs.  each. — Paris  paper,  quoted  in 
Jite  Times, 

Egtptian  Mummt  Wheat. — The  Caledonian 
Mercury  gives  an  account  of  the  produce  of  four 
grains  of  seed  from  a  mummy  presented  to  Lady 
Haddington,  and  sown  at  Tyningham  in  November 
last  year  ;  the  produce  of  which,  this  season,  has 
been  189  ears,  six  inches  long  on  an  average,  and 
containing  some  3300  grains.  The  fact  of  the  vege- 
tation of  seed  aflera  lapse  of  two  or  throe  thousand 
years  is  questioned  by  eminent  botanists ;  and  yet 
there  are  strong  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  fact.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  regret  to  say,  from  the  first 
crop  being  sown  in  Egypt  from  the  mummy-case, 
and  the  Scotch  experiment  being  simply  on  the 
second  produce,  it  will  not  determine  the  argument 
one  way  or  other. — Literary  Gaz. 

Thk  Due  DE  Bordeaux  in  Scotland. — It  will 
gratify,  we  are  sure,  very  many,  not  only  in  this 
city  but  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  to  know  that  Edin- 
burgh is  just  now  honored  by  the  presence  of  an 
illustrious  individual,  whom  old  associations  will 
not  allow  us  to  call  a  stranger.  More  than  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux  first 
landed  on  our  shores,  the  stern  vicissitudes  which 
had  struck  his  royal  house  made  him  naturally  an 
object  of  general  interest.  But  before  his  departure 
he  lived  here  long  enough  to  secure  himself,  on 
the  more  endearing  grounds  of  his  own  worth, 
a  lasting  place  in  the  recollection  and  regard  of 
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number*  of  ScoUmen  of  ill  decree*.  At  lliat  tine,  ' 
Id  tile  TreibneM  and  ardor  orhii  boyhood,  he  nudt  ' 
*  lour  of  much  ufourromaotic  Kcner]',  undbeneBih  . 
many  b  IdwIj  roof  the  remembrance  of  the  foutTi- 
ful  Prince  outtiTei,  while  it  recalla  the  lubituitin! 
proofa  of  bis  bindneu  and  gencrosilv.  Hii  voluji- 
tarjr  return  we  accept  na  a  aign  that  toe  reminiaceji- 
cea  of  hii  farmer  reaideDce  are  pleaunt  onea,  nhiic 
WB  are  convinceil  that,  even  under  the  quiet  privn- 
<:y  in  which  ho  now  travela,  he  will  lind  neither 
fbrfetfulnesa  of  bimiclf  nor  of  the  ancient  tiei  of 
fiieudlj  hoapitalitj  which  hava  long  linked  FrsDtc 
and  Scotland  together, — CaledotuMH  Mercvry. 

Fbeuch  ARTiqoiRiin  IiTTELi-iaiRci. — An  itn- 
poTtant  communication  waa  made  aome  time  ago  i.r 
the  Comil6  Hiatorique  dea  Aria  at  Monumeni.-.. 
concerning  the  stained  windowaof  Stiaaburg  calfau- 
dral,  among  which,  aa  H.  Didron,  the  learned 
aecretary,  remarked,  sre  to  be  found  the  moel  incieiiT 
apecimena  of  aiained  glaaa  not  onlj  in  Franci', 
but  probably  in  all  Europe.  It  eppcara  tbal  figuttK 
in  aeveral  oflhe  windowa  have  their  heads  aurrounil- 
ed  by  nitabi;  and  that  within  iheae  nimba  ar» 
written  the  namea  of  aeveral  of  Ihe  emperora  nf 
Germany.  One  in  particular  bean  the  inacnplion, 
Rtz  HenricKt  Claudiu,  deaignaling  the  Empeior 
Henry  II.,  who  waa  cnnoaized  in  A.  D.  1153  hy 
Fope  EugeniuB  III.  According  to  the  commjn 
ftrchieologicHi  uaage  of  the  nimb,  at!  the  personagi-s. 
depicted  with  thia  appendaFe  ought  to  he  aainls  . 
but  Henry  II,  waa  lbs  ouTy  one  of  the  German 
•mperon  opoD  whom  tbia  poathumoua  honor  was 
beatowed.  The  qiieelion  then  ariaca,  how  can  llii> 
nimba  have  been  applied  in  these  inalancea  P  and 
the  difficulty  baa  been  cleared  up  by  B  lumi^olJ^i 
■uggeation  of  H.  Didron,  which  ihowa  the  ioiporl- 
anl  bearing  that  even  the  moal  remote  arclicologirLiI 
indicBtiona  may  have  to  one  another.  From  ttic 
lettering  of  Ihe  nimba,  from  aome  canopy-work  of 
Ihe  ilaaa  above  them,  and  from  the  adjuncla  of  t}><.> 
windows,  it  waa  conjoclurod  by  the  local  aniiqunri- 
ana  thai  the  windowa  of  Straaburg  were  not  aair- 
cedent  in  elocution  to  the  l*lh  century;  but  tiif 
mere  fact  of  the  application  of  the  nimb  to  lay  prr- 
aonagea  betraya  aouie  idcae  of  the  Byzantine  adioul 
unoiig  the  workmen  who  made  tha  glaaa,  and  the 
eiDoulion,  deaign,  &c.,  of  the  figurea  lliemselveaan^ 
identical  wilhlhoge  of  as.  iUuniinationa  of  theCur- 
lovingian  period.  On  closer  examination,  it  would 
appear  that  the  main  paria  of  tbe  windowa  are  <,>f 
exceedingly  ancient  date,  anterior  to  the  greaiiT 
portion  oflhe  building  ;  that  Ihey  wcreuaod  up  fi'i 
thif  aplendid  edifice,  but  enlarged  by  additiona  <if 
tbe  13th  or  14th  conluriea  ;  and  thai  the  amalgama- 

mieleadthe  most  cautious  archviilogiat.  It  ia  atsli'ii 
that  uconaiderable  portion  of  the  eatalea  anciently 
a«t  aparl  for  building  the  cathedral  have  their  rt>re- 
nuea  atiti  devoted  towarda  ita  coaatant  repairs  — 
Lit.  Gfli. 

Ladt  Bell. — The  diacriminating  aenaa  of  Gn- 
vernment  haa  been  evinced  by  Ihe  voluntary  grim 
of  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  to  Lady  Bell,  the  widoiv 

Charle*  Bell.  Sir  R.  Peel  communicated  the  fnri 
in  an  appropriate  and  gratifying  letter. — Lit.  Gai 

FlKLD  pRiacHiao.— We  have  heard  of  a  friend- 
■     "  to  God  for 

hia  atack-ytri  in  a  circle,  so  thai  tbe  ahelleicd 
ipaco  within  may  nccommodalc  the  Free  Church  of 
hu  pariah. —  Wttttr»  Walcknun. 
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Sir  Datio  Brewstxb — We  mmJ  with  ainetn 
regret  in  the  RoM*kire  Mperliter,  tbat  lb*  (Hvabjle- 

r;  of  St.  Andrcwa  have  resolved  to  libel  (i.  e.  proae- 
culo)  tbe  eminent  philosophei  Sir  David  Brcwiter, 
and  deprive  him  of  faia  office  in  the  Univeraily.aa 
account  of  hia  having  joined  tbe  free  cbnrch.  Sii 
daughter,  it  may  be  recollected,  wrote  a  valnowrf 
ardent  religioua  poetry,  in  which  Ihe  aubjectof  this 
Presbyterian  aeceuion  was  earnestly  promoted.— 
LUtrary  Qai. 

Cniaiaz  Lafouaoe  ikFsabcz. — With  a  proopl 
wisdom  and  ready  foreaight  a  royal  ordinance  hia 
been  issued  in  France,  satabliahing  ■  profeaaonh^ 
oflhe  Chinese  language  in  tha  school  of  the  livipg 
oriental  tonsuea,  and  appointing  M.  Baiin  to  ibt 
chair.  Surely  the  study  of  Chineae  ought  to  b* 
aedulously  pursued  in  England.  Young  men  ia- 
tended  lor  mercnntite  pursuits  would  do  wall  ts 
think  of  it.— Lit.  Gat. 


IniAHiTV  IN  Fbakce.-— From  government  rctuM 
respecting  madhouse*  ;— More  than  30  departmeak 
possesi  no  ealabliahment  for  persona  aflecteJ  ia 
their  intellect.  Out  of  51  departmenta  which  lak* 
charge  of  iheir  mttdmen  and  receive  thoee  of  thait 
neighbors,  30  belong  to  the  north,- and  31  lo  lk« 
south.  The  former  reckoned  in  Ihe  beginaisg  it 
1835  and  1641 ,  8741  and  10,480  patienta ;  tbeaecoad 
3445  and  461*3.  The  whole  number  in  ihoaa  aM- 
bltshmenlB  in  183S,  waa  1 1,786,  while  in  1841  it  had 
increased  to  14,173,  showing  an  incrvasB  of  2i  p«t 
cent  Out  of  100  madmen  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pilala,  Paris  obtaina  SO.  In  1B41  the  average  eipana 
per  head  waa  177r.  (under  71.  lUa.}  Ihe  mmimua  ia 
the  laero,  and  579f.  the  maximum  (nearly  351.,  a 
wonderful  difference,  if  the  figures  be  correct,)  in 
the  Ain.  It  amounted  to  544f  in  Paria.  In  1835, 
,  SS73  were  of  liberal  proftf 


of  11,508  paticn 
na,4S53  belonged 


lo  that  of  laborers  or  servant*,  and  3333  wen  of 
callings  not  aacertained-  In  1341,  out  of  12^16 
patients,  2533  were  of  liberal  profea>uons,  3101  be- 
longed to  Ihe  clsas  of  mechanics,  3976  to  thai  sf 
laborer*  and  servants, and  3316  wereof  callinpael 
aacertained.  In  Ihe  last-named  year  soldiers  an 
down  fur  413,  and  artist*  fur  96.  If  the  caulet  of 
the  evil  be  looked  for,  it  will  be  found  that  out  of 
10,111  palients,  GDG4  may  attribute  their  tnisfurtuoa 
to  phyaical  causes,  and  3147  lo  moral  ODca.  OM 
age  is  down  for  541,  eicoas  of  work  176,  want  S^ 
dcbauchery44],and  drunkenness  7!Q;  on  IheotlMr 
aide  ambition  ia  down  fur  314,  pride  iiOl ,  nlfliclioD 
1 1S6,  and  love  and  jealousy  767.  Out  of  Ihia  noo- 
bcrof  10,111,  there  arc  2-J34  idiots,  and  ll3T«pi- 
leptic  palienU.  Out  of  31  patients  from  the  Pyi»- 
necaOricntales,  11  becDuic  so  from  political  CBUKS, 
whereas  in  the  Seine,  out  of  633,  the  same  molin 
caused  only  3  lo  be  shut  np.  Love  and  jealoiuj 
would  appear  to  have  Ireuhled  moat  brain*  in  ike 
Bouchea  du  Rhone ;  out  of  GS\  patienis,  59  wen 
indebted  to  this  cauae  fur  their  confinement.  Tlit 
whole  number  of  patient*  in  1835,  when  cumparMl 
with  the  population,  is  43  for  10,000  iohabitanli, 
and  in  1841,  58.— Ltlcrary  Gta. 

TEBriBAircE — Several  of  the  German  PrincM 
are  imitating  Father  Malhew  in  Mcouraging  Taai- 
perance  Sucielie*.  The  King  of  Bavaria  lias  pob- 
liahed  a  decree,  by  which  all  the  municipal  magia- 
tratea  are  obliged  to  become  the  members  and  heut 
of  a  new  Temperance  Society  !  and  at  the  HB* 
time  they  are  oiled  upon  to  induce  their  fisllow- 
citiaana  lo  adopt  tbe  aame  practice. — Cmrt  Jumr. 
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IvTBRXiTino  DiicoTiniK). — The  excaTKlinns  in 
J>e  forest  of  Bretonne,  id  France,  conliDue  to  yield 
ntpresling  result!.  A  bath  his  been  Inid  ojicn, 
'earhed  by  a  itaircaae  in  hewn  sioae.  A  brohzp 
latchet,  frariEenla  of  moBsic,  cups  and  ring^i  in 
ironze,  broken  faouneliold  veweli,  ayitei-^JK'll^, 
ranea  uf  buiDBo  beings  and  of  animiili,  continue  lo 
ke«p  atlentioD  alive.  A  aubatance  found  in  u  vw 
Drokeo  bj  (be  ptck-ue  of  ■  laborer,  long  pu: 


ibeacte 


le  actence  of  (he  Normans  ;  but  no  elaborate  unnly 

known  as  moJM,  miied  with  carbonate  of  tiirie 
and  u»cd,  no  doubt,  for  painting  frescoes.  Id  lIu 
foresl  of  Cornouel  (Finiil^re),  not  fkr  Irom  tin 
ruina  of  the  castle  of  that  name,  whicb  orertiutie 
the  waters  of  the  laole,  have  been  discovered  ^oiii. 
valuable  antiquities  ;  amongst  others,  a  tomb,,  luin 

Cd  of  stones,  joined  together  with  a  cemdia  nl'i 
tn  color,  partaking  of  the  chsrar.ter  of  n.i.i 
but  haideniiig  lo  tbe  consiatency  of  stone  on  fipo 
sire  lo  the  air.  Tbs  tomb  contained  a  cbniii  uf 
maasive  gold,  whose  circular  links  are  in  good  pri'. 
servatioD,  The  rings  are  of  different  aizex,  tv.-j 
ad  two, and  formedeachof  four  thick  goldthreads. 
On  lb«  pavement  of  the  tomb  were  found  as  iri[inv 
saall  arrows,  of  sharp  and  transparent  Sint,  ss  ili't 
ebaio  baa  rings,  a  iword,  and  three  lance-Jii'^iiU. 
ene  of  silver.  Tbe  lomb  is  supposed  to  be  timt  "I 
a  distinguished  Gaulish  militarj  chief  A  li'tui 
frsm  Dieppe  saja:—"  The  excavations  ofSl.  Mnr- 
(Mrita,  have  brought  to  light  sii  rooms  iu  mntmic, 
»d  some  skeleUina,  near  several  of  which  vvtrt 
found  piecAs  of  armor,  coins,  and  tragments  of  v.ir.''?- 
A  complete  Roman  villa,  in  fhct,  bns  been  laid 
Wre.  The  size  of  the  akelotonB  is  smalt,  ami  ii  h 
eenjeclured  tbal  the;  were  young  men  of  from  fii- 
taen  to  eighteen  years  of  age."  A  iludent  si  Buv- 
SDIH  has  made  a  curioui  diacovery  in  a  plain  no! 
tu  from  the  commune  of  Lalonquetto,  in  the  r.iijluii 
■f  Th^zo.  In  the  centre  of  a  lillle  hillock,  n  iVw 
ImI  enly  below  the  aurfaca  lay,  and  has  lain  lor 
ceBtDviea,  an  admirable  mosaic.  The  colors  ore 
Uiiee— red,  while,  and  black.  The  division!^— iIih 
Urnat  of  which  do  not  exceed  twenty  miIliiiH'iri;9 
inlenglh,  by  Iwelve  in  bresdth — affect  the  moat 
varied  forms,  and  compose  in  their  arrange  mi-ni, 
act  landscapes  nor  scenes  of  nnima ted  naluro,  bui 

ffures  perfectly  regular,  circles  single  or  cin n- 

ITK,  polygons,  loienges,  trapeziums,  and  somi.'iiTM>?~ 
hearts.  Oo  admirably,  too,  are  ibey  combineii.  tliuL 
in  the  whole  extent  of  two  hundred  squnie  njiirts, 
which  the  mossic  coven,  there  is  nothing  appii^mli- 
ing  to  monotony.  This  magailicenl  pavement  ri.sL> 
01  a  bedof  cement  about  three  centimetres  in  thiik- 
flem.  Under  the  cement  is  ■  layer  of  mortar  ini.\fd 
■ilh  sand,  brick,  and  quii^klime,  and  the  while  ir. 
on  a  pavement  of  large  Hint  slones,  fixed  in  a  bed 
sf  argillaceoDS  earlh . — Alhta. 


Cetlok. — A  discovery  of  grc 
rical  importance  was  lately  made  by  a  g,MV 
al  Manaar.  In  digging  under  the  founil.ttii 
very  old  house,  some  Roman  bricks  of  u  II. 
we're  found,  and,  in  aifling  tbe  rubbish,  a  «,■:'< 
I  cannol  iin 
,)    of  H>jL-iei 

maoufselure,  qoite  plain,  and  of  a  shape  siniiliir  i 
tfaoH  in  lbs  British  Muaeum,  nhich  are  iiiiJ  : 
have  been  worn  by  Roman  knights.  Now,  v. 
know  from  Pliny  that  the  Rinner  of  the  duli<.<^  i 
lb«  Bed  Sea,  Aanios  pineanius,  waa  carried  by 
stDrm  to  the  coaat  of  Cejloo  in  Ibe  year  50  b.  c 


'  he  WM  of  tho  equeatrian  order,  and  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  ring  having  belonged 
la  him.  Il  is  much  time-worn,  or  rather  injured 
bv  the  eflects  of  damp  and  corrosion. — Ciyfini  Her- 
aid,Jtdyi. 

ScisHTiric  AstociiTioR  or  Italt. — Tbe  next 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Associslion  of  llaly  is  lo 
lake  place  at  MiUn,  and  thai  cily  has  nome  lo  a 
resolution  to  grant  10,000  Austrian  livies  "  lo  he 
expended  iu  one  or  more  grand  experiments  wilhiD 
ibe  region  of  the  physical  or  natural  sciences,  lo  be 
made  during  ibe  meeting  of  the  Congress.  The 
Italian  Movant  are  requested  lo  send  to  Ihe  Munici- 
pal Council  of  Milan,  by  the  lat  of  January,  1814, 
indicaliona  of  the  nxperimeols  they  propose  to 
make.  These  are  lo  be  submitted  lo  a  committee, 
which,  after  conaidering  their  importance  and  their 
cost,  is  Id  decide  which  shall  be  undertaken.  Tbe 
report  of  the  commitlee  will  be  commuolcaled  to 
ihe  proposers  of  Ihe  experiments  adopted,  and  COD- 
juinl  meseures  will  be  taken  for  iheir  execution. 
The  experiment  must  be  of  a  nature  to  elucidate 
and  establish  some  new  fact,  or  some  progress  in 
one  recently  discovered.  It  must  be  capable  of 
being  finished  within  the  duration  of  Ihe  Congress, 
so  thai  tbe  members  may  participate  in  it."  In  the 
North,  loo,  a  fact  is  recorded,  in  connexion  with 
these  Scientific  Assnciationa,  which  is  a  pleasant 
evidence  of  their  tendency  to  open  ibemiielves  a 
way  through  Ihe  prejudices  of  darker  limes.  The 
Congress  of  Scandinavian  Naluraliats  assembled 
last  year  at  Stockholm,  having  decided  on  holding 
their  next  meeting  at  Chrisliania,  the  President  had 
lo  eipreis  his  resrct  that  several  distinguished 
members  of  that  body  would  be  precluded  from 
laking  part  in  the  coming  year'a  proceedings,  be- 
cause of  ibe  law  which  forbids  the  enirance  ofper- 
sons  professing  the  Hebrew  raith  into  Norwsy. 
The  Asaucialion,  thereupon,  determined  to  memo- 
rialive  Ihe  Norwegian  govornmcnl  on  Ihe  subject, 
and  Ibe  result  has  been  a  suspcneion  of  the  inler- 
dicl  in  favor  of  such  Jewisb  nstursliils  as  shall  de- 
sire to  make  part  of  the  Congress,— with  a  good 
proapect  of  its  expansion,  al  the  next  silling  of  ihe 
Storthing,  into  a  larger  measure  of  religious  liber- 
ty.—JiAen. 

Bo  KB   DvsT. — A    correspondGDl    suggest! 


.g  the  bone 
i]lydo,Bh(i 
bJIow  Ihe  boys  lo  preserve  them  ns  a  perquisite, 
and  sell  them  at  an;  British  port  ihey  may  enter. 
By  this  mcsns  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manure 
would  be  saved  I  and  in  ports  very  distnnl  from  a 
mill,  poor  men  might  be  employed  iu  winter  lo 
break  up  the  bones. — Fatmtmtk  Faeket. 

since  in  the  cemelary  of  Lens  (Fasde  Cslais).  The 
body,  which  fell  to  dust  when  exposed  Id  the  air, 
was  supposed  lo  have  been  thai  of  a  person  of  rank, 
from  a  certain  quantity  of  jewels  found  wilh  il. 
They  cunsisl  of  a  pair  of  esr-rings,  a  brooch,  two 
loah-claspB,  a  large  pin,  and  a  bulla  or  medallion. 


e  covered  with  re 


The 


all  of  gold.     Sev 
quarlx,   exceedingiv    iii 
pearls   and  colored   slo 

workmanship,  though   noi   romerKauie    lor   excel- 
lence, produces  n  good  effect.     The  clasps  are  cov- 
ered over  wilh  a  iine  imcory  of  gold,  giving  the 
ipecrance  of  net-work.     Tbe  whole  of  these  arti- 
BB  were  submillcd  lo  ihe  Hialorical  Commitlee  of 
iris.    Tbe  opinion  given  by   the  comniiltce   ii>, 
ihot  the  objecls  d&le  fl^m  Ihs  time  ot  the  Meravin- 
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gian  race,  and  that  thoj  fbrmcd  the  ornamcDts  of  a 
princess.  This  opinion  agrees  with  the  tradition 
nanded  down,  that  Lens  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Merovingian  princes.— %/9tAef». 

Chinese  Wax. — This  wax,  which  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  is  of  a  beautiful  white  color,  crystallized,  and 
resembles  spermaceti  in  its  external  character.  It 
melts  afe  a  heat  of  82.5  of  Centigrade  ;  its  boiling 
point  is  superior  to  that  of  Mercury.  The  produce 
of  the  distillation  is  white,  and  diners  in  its  nature 
from  the  substance  when  undistilled.  It  is  very  so- 
luble in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  completely 
dissolved  by  the  oil  of  naphtha.  When  subjected  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  potass  the  wax  becomes  a  solu- 
ble soap,  and  it  aUo  mixes  freely  with  barytes. 
When  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  it  appears  to  yield 
the  same  products  as  those  obtained  with  this  acid 
ftom  beeswax.  Among  othor  products  is  a  volatile 
acid,  possessinff  the  principal  characters  of  butyric 
acid.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
analysis,  that  this  wax  is  obtained  from  the  Rhus 
Suceedaneus. — ^tketuBum. 

Meteoric  PHEiroMKif  a. — I  called  your  attention, 
about  this  time  last  year  (No.  786),  to  an  observa- 
tion recorded  bv  Cowper  the  poet,  of  the  meteoric 
phenomena  of  November,  on  November  10,  1787, 
at  3  A.  M.  It  appears  from  Madame  D*Arblay's 
*•  Diary,'  that  very  brilliant  phenomena  were  observ- 
ed on  the  night  previous  in  the  same  year.  *'  On 
Nov.  9,  at  1  A.  M.  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  in- 
form the  Queen  that  there  were  the  most  beautiful 
northern  lights  to  be  seen  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined,  and  begged  her  to  come  to  the  gallery 
windows  '* — ^  Diary  of  Madame  D'^rblay,*  Vol.  III. 
p,  452.-^I  am,  &c. — L. — Atkenaum, 

Galvaitic  Light. — A  highly  interesting  experi- 
ment with  the  galvanic  liffht,  proposed  by  M.  Ar- 
chereau,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  gas,  has  been 
made  at  Paris.  The  light  exhibited  appeared  to  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  was  in- 
eiosed  in  a  glass  globe,  of  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  first  instance,  the  gas  lights  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  are  one  hundred  in 
Dumber,  were  not  extinguished.  The  appearance 
of  those  nearest  the  galvanic  light  was  quite  as  faint 
and  had  the  same  dull  hue  as  the  ordinary  oil  lamps 
when  near  a  gas  light  of  the  full  dimensions.  When 
the  gas  lights  of  the  place  were  put  out,  the  effect  of 
the  galvanic  light  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  eclips- 
ing, even,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  present, 
that  of  the  hydro-oxygen  light.  It  was  rasy  to  read 
small  print  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  shadow  of  the 
objects  in  the  way  of  the  light,  to  be  convinced  of 
its  ^reat  illuminating  power.  The  single  light  ex- 
hibited did  not  replace  the  whole  of  the  gas  lights 
which  had  been  put  out,  but  wo  may  fairly  estimate 
it  as  equal,  at  least,  to  twontv  of  the  gas  burners  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  they  are  larger  in 
volume  than  in  most  of  the  othor  parts  of  Paris.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  five  of  these  galvanic 
lights  to  light  the  whole  of  the  place;  but  the  rays 
of  these  five  lights  meeting  each  other,  would, 
in  all  probability,  give  a  much  more  intense  light — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  superiority  in  soflness  and 
color — than  the  present  gas  lamps.  That  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  galvanic  light  for  gas  light  would 
be  a  great  improvement  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
we  imagine  that  the  expense  of  renewing  the  sup- 
ply of  the  galvanic  battery  by  which  the  electric 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  burner,  and  then  thrown 
upon  the  charcoal  which  becomes  thus  brilliantly 


incandescent,  would  not  bo  so  grMMta  that  of  the 
generation  of  gas.  We  should  like,  however,  to 
see  a  light  of  greater  diameter  than  that  exhibited, 
and  at  a  greater  elevation,  in  order  that  we  mi^bt 
judge  of  its  effect  when  unobstructed  by  intervening 
objects. — Galignani. 

Carbov-Battert. — The  carbon-battery  is  the 
novelty  exhibited  during  the  week  at  the  Adelaide 
Grellery.    There  are  two  claimants  to  the  invention, 
Mr.  Cooper  in  this  country,  and  Prof.  Bunsen  ia 
France,  whence  the  subject  of  this  notice  has  been 
obtained*.     The  former  suggested  in  1840,  and,  we 
believe,  practically  applied  charcoal  as  the  negative 
element  of  a  galvanic  series ;  but  as  far  as  it  appears, 
in  a  rough  manner,  with  a  view  to  simplicity  and  to 
cheapness — a  lump  of  carbon  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  a 
common  earthenware  vessel,  dilute  sulphnric  acid 
and  zinc.    This  extended,  undoubtedly  is  a  carbon- 
battery  ;  perhaps  the  first  ever  made,  and  of  which 
Prof.  Bunsen  may  or  may  not  have  heard.     Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  only  now  to  deal  with  bis  carbon- 
battery  as  it  is,  presenting  in  its  construction  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  By  reducing  carbon  to  powder,     j 
and  afterwards  by  compression  in  a  mould,  a  carbon     | 
cylinder  is  formed.     This  placed  in  nitric  acid  in  a     I 
glass  jar,  and  into  the  centre  of  it  a  porous  vessel     j 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  a  zinc  cylia- 
der,  constitutes  a  single  cell ;  the  connexions  ror  a 
battery  being  made  by  zinc  bands  encircling  the 
charcoal,  and  with  strips  of  the  same  metal  clamped 
to  others  proceeding  from  the  zinc  centre.    The 
object  of  Bunsen^s  battery  is  to  obtain  the  great 
power  of  the  nitric  acid,  or  Grove's  battery,  at  ft 
comparatively  small  first  cost, by  substituting  cheap 
carbon  for  expensive  platinum.    This  would  appear 
to  have  been  accomplished  ;  but  experience  tells  a 
different  tale.     An  equal  amount  of  power  is  not 
attainable  with  an  equal  numerical  arrangement, 
although  the  extent  of  the  carbon  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  platinum.   This  may  not  signify,  because 
larger  surfaces  still  may  be  employed,  and  in  cases 
where  the  value  of  platinum  would  interfere.    Bat 
there  is  yet  a  drawback  to  its  use,  and  which  will 
always   render  the  carbon -battery,  in  its   present 
form,  an  uncertain  and  troublesome  one ;  namely, 
the  corrosion  of  the  connexions,  by  the  nitric  acid 
rising  by  capillary  attraction  through  the  pores  of 
the  charcoal.    This  may  be  remedied  by  platinum 
bands  and  strips ;  but  here  again  the  dear  metal 
comes  into  calculation.    Nitrous  fomes  ore  common 
to  both.     We  confess  a  preference  for  the  original 
nitric   acid   battery ;    and   platinum  may  soon  be 
worked  much  more  cheaply.     But  whether  or  no, 
the  platinum  plates  of  a  galvanic  series  will  last  for 
ever. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Self-acting  Ventilator. — Mr.  Thos.  Wrough- 
ton,  an  Englishman,  has  invented  a  self-acting  ven- 
tilator for  hospitaU,  public  schools,  theatres,  and 
other  places  of^  public  resort.  It  consists  of  a  ven- 
tilator connected  with  a  mercurial  valve,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  heat,  and  by  moans  of  a  float  acting 
upon  a  sort  of  slide  a  spring  opens  the  ventilator, 
so  as  to  admit  precisely  such  a  quantity  of  external 
air  as  will  purify  the  internal  atmosphere,  and  bring 
it  down  to  a  determined  point.  We  will  sappoee, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  desired  that  the  temperature 
should  be  a  fixed  one  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  thermometer  connected  with  his  mercurial 
valve  is  fixed  at  sixty.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of  the 
place,  from  the  breathing  of  the  persons  assembled, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  haa  raised  the  temperature 
beyond  this  point,  the  Talve  opens  of  itself,  and 
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■  laoafc  pan  air  ti  will  cool  down  ihe  teni' 
M  tbe  poiDl  deiired,  wbiUt  the  healsd  and 
lanpai. — Mthat. 


Belgium,  were  preieDled  h  few  day*  back 
Dalom-houM  ot  Lisle,  says  a  Joumarnr  tbal 


OBITDARY. 


Eev.  JiheiTjite,M.  A.~A)  Cridon.nnei 
ys'  illncu,  in  hia  73d  year,  tbe  Rev.  Jamei 
.  A.,  Canon  ResidEnliary  o(  Si.  Paul'i, 
Edmonton,  Middleiei ;  and  formerly  Head 
if  Ibe   Grammar  School  at  Bichmond,  in 

ale  WHS  himself  educHted  at  Cbat  ichool, 
It  from  thence  to  Sidney-Sussc  i  college, 
ge,  where  be  waa  elerted  Fellow.  He 
d  B.  A.  1794,  M.  A.  17S7.  He  waa  ap- 
Matter  of  Rkbmond  School  in  179-  ;  end 
e  at  once  one  of  tbe  moat  auccesaful  and 
le  moat  popular  of  all  nbo  liave  attempted 
OUR  office.  He  had  an  extraordinary  akili 
ng  the  attachment  of  hii  acholon,  and  bow 
Ij,  may  W  gatbered  from  tbe  fblloniDg 
urn  Iho  pen  of  one  of  them,  which  we  ex- 
1  the  Ttmo»  newspaper  : 
of  the  firat  acta  of  Earl  Grcy'a  Adminia- 
a*  tu  present  Mr.  Tate,  who  had  alwaya 
d  Whig  pHnciplca,  to  one  of  the  canonriea 
1 1 'a  Cathedral,  not  oi  a  recompense  for  any  .' 
abaequiuuanesa  or  aycopbancy — for  no  man 
Ight,  apoke,  or  acted  witb  more  jndepend- 
with  a  greater  or  sterner  love  of  truth— but 
I   deserved   reward  for  ths  diatinguiabed 


ity,  and  si 


iring  a  pe- 


e  than  30  yeara,  he  had  presided 
imai  School  at  Richmond,  in  Yorhahiie  ; 
he  had  himself  been  educated,  end  from 
had  been  sent  to  tbe  IJnivcraity  of  Csm- 
Tbe  appoinlmenl  gave  univeraal  satisfac- 
le  time  ;  for  it  appeared  only  juat  ibst  be, 
so  long  and  diligently  labored  in  bia  uacful 
rabic  vocniion  tor  the  benefit  of  tbe  State, 
r^ivc  from  the  State  some  public  proTraion 
dining  age,  aa  a  recognition  of  hia  merira, 
i  many  virtitcs  of  wbicb  his  chsracleiwas 
I.  How  worthily  bo  diachsrged  the  duties 
■red  office  in  the  Church  to  which  be  was 
ated,  ia  beat  known  to  ihoac  wbo  witncaa- 
constant  and  unremitted  attention  with 
applied  himself  to  bis  awful  charge  as  ■ 
if  eternal  truth,  not  only  in  tbe  melropoli- 
hofSt.pBul,but  also  in  the  parish  church 
Dion,  of  which,  by  virtue  of  bia  oanonry, 
ecanie  the  incumbent.  Hia  mode  of  com- 
ig  religious  inalrnclion  from  the  pulpit  was 
iaed  by  that  mild  and  simple,  yd  eloqttent 
tusl  style  of  penuaaion,  wbicb  be  had 
uaeful  in  eommunicnting  secular  inatnic- 
e  young  persona  whom  he  had  trained, 
lost  parental  core,  to  learning  and  virtue, 
ly  tbey  benefited  by  it,  the  records  of  both 
ies,  but  more  BSpecially  those  of  the  Uni- 
'Cambridge,  hava  long  borne  ompli  ' 
They  show  tluit,'M  a  leaclier  of  '* 


■one  of  bis  coatetnporaries  ware  more 
Bucceaaliil,  and  that  few  were  even  so  aucceteful,  ■■ 
tbe  plain  country  schoolmsalor,  to  whose  residence 
in  the  remote  province  of  Eatremadura — as  he  used 
playfully  to  call  his  own  native  Ricbmoudabire— 

CU[iila  were  attracted  from  almost  every  part  oiftbe 
nited  Kingdom.  And  no  wonder;  for  tbe  task  of 
education,  whirh  many  preceptors  perform  aa  a 
mere  matter  of  irksome  duly  and  of  wearisome  and 
depresiiag  tuil.waalo  him  ■  mere  matter  ofdelight, 
and  attnoel  a  labor  of  love.  He  had  the  singular 
knack  of  inspiring  otbera  with  that  passion  tar 
learning  by  which  be  was  himself  animal  ed,  and  of 
amoothing  tbe  pathway  to  knowledge  until  it  ap- 
peared neither  harsh  nor  crabbed  even  to  those  wbo 
were  moal  unwilling  to  make  their  first  steps  upoD 
IL  Ho  was  a  moal  eiquisile  and  discriminating 
Judge  of  the  eiact  amount  of  information  which  the 
young  miud  could  imbibe  at  oue  draught,  and  tbere- 
,  fore  never  ran  the  risk  of  nauseating  it  by  adminis- 
tering doses  beyond  its  capecily  to  retain  witli  ad- 
vantage. It  waa  hia  cunatant  endeavor,  and  one 
which  was  crowned  with  complete  sueceea,  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  hit  pupils  principles  of  lbs 
most  rigid  accuracy.  But  partially  acquainted  him- 
aelf  with  tbe  most  exact  of  sciences,  he  bad  wit- 
nesaed  tbe  beneficial  effects  which  mathematictU 
studies  produce  upon  the  well-trained  intellect} 
and  he  labored  diligently  to  Innsfer  these  advao- 
tagca  to  the  claBsioaT  studies  of  bis  own  pupils.  T« 
this  may  be  attributed  the  aptitude  of  mind  diaplay- 
ed  by  the  Richmond  boys  for  the  severe  abstrio- 
tions  of  Cambridge  reading,  and  their  proficiencj  in 
a  science  with  the  elements  of  which  tbey  were 
comparatively  uuacquainted  on  their  entrance  into 
the  University.  But  though  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  symbols,  they  had  learned  from  their  maa- 
ler  tbe  invaluable  lesson  of  patient  thought.  Id- 
ferior  to  other  scholars  in  tbe  more  pleasing  graoea 
of  Latin  composition,  tbey  excelled  all  in  their  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  pbiloaopbical  princi- 
ples and  grammatical  niceliea  of  language.  Thucy- 
dides  and  Horsce — grammar  snd  chronology — had, 
under  Hr.  Tate's  guidance,  effected  for  them  what 
Newton  and  £u  lei — geometry  and  analysis— affect 
lor  olbcrs.  He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to  corpo- 
real punishments,  &om  a  conviction,  which  be  ofiui 
eipresHid,  that  stripes  were  unavailing  to  amelior- 
ate the  lad  wbocou^d  not  be  excited  either  by  well- 
timed  encouragement  or  by  well-timed  reproof  to 


He 


eldop 


found  any  difficulty  in  "  the  managemenl  of  tyroes 
qf  16,"  which  Cowper  in  bii  Tyrocinium  declare* 
to  be  so  full  of  difficulty  ;  for  his  indulgent  gentle- 
aesa  made  them  consider  him  aa 

"  A  father,  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one." 

Even  when  it  became  necessary  to  administer  to 
Ibem  "  the  bitter  absinth  "  of  rebuke,  ho  always 
amearcd  the  rim  of  the  goblet  in  which  he  tendered 
it  to  their  Irps  with  the  sweet  flsvor  of  honeyed 
kindness.     Like  bis  own  favarile  Horace— 

"  He  raised  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  be  fbund. 
And  tickled,  while  he  gently  probed  the  wotand; 
Witb  seeming  innocence  the  boy  beguii'd. 
But  made  lbs  deadliest  paaaes  while  he  smil'd." 

In  his  most  angry  moments — and  what  schoolmas- 
ler  can  alwaya  command  bis  tempers—there  waa 
none  of  tbat  austere  and  gloomy  ferocity  in  his  look, 
which  so  oflen  engenders  in  youth  a  feeling  of 
hatred  lowards  their  instructors;  whilst,  on  the 
iilbar  hand,  in  hia  moat  sporlive  m 


1<»  on 

often  enlivened  with  «  jeM  the  moat  incomprehensi 
bin  choruiei  in  ^Ktijlos,  and  the  moil  abMni^; 
pnwgei  ia  Tacit ut  and  Thucy didst — he  preaervi'i 
that  placid  air  of  dignified  aulhotity  which  is  U] 
best  antidote  againit  con  temp  luoua  familiann 
Thoae  pupita  in  whom  he  obierred  a  combination  i. . 
genial,  and  talent,  and  iodutry,  he  cberiahed  ii~ 
the  apple  of  hii  eye,  laboring  wilb  them  in  acbci/ 
aDd  out  or  ichoul,  in  leieon  and  out  of  aeaion— 
moat  readily  reaponding  to  all  (beir  inquiriei,  ani 
even  voluntarily  luggeating  them,  when  ahame  m 
diffidence,  or  lome  other  cause,  too  liifling  to  dc 
■erve  a  diitincE  name,  kept  the  young  novice  aileiil 
!i  dnys  he  mads  them  the  com 


P' 


■  of  hi 


Lia  wallca  durini  hie  leiiure  houi 
:ir  jfoulhful  aSeclion  by  the  c 


,  thi. 

■Section  he  eTjncBd  towarda  themi  and  many  i 
them  now  living  can  bear  testimony  ■□  the  value  ■:( 
the  riod  voce  lecture!  which  they  received  and  nf 
the  dvd  voce  eiamiaalioni  which  they  underwent, 
aa  they  threaded  their  way  together  ("  eantajttet  u! 
MRUS,"  as  be  used  [0  say)  through  the  delightful 
woods  and  walki  of  Eosby.  This  is  not  the  pla<'L- 
□or  the  time  tu  enter  further  into  the  detaili  of  u 
ayslem  which  communicated  and  recommendriJ 
knowledge  at  every  stage — which  turned  lo  many 
of  the  oAimnJ  of  Richmond  School  into  scbolarf. 
fellows,  and  tulora  in  the  Uaivenily  of  CambridgL', 
■nd  which  baa  raised  some,  and  in  due  time  m»v 
raiie  olhera,  into  worthy  ornamenU  of  all  the  leaf  n- 
ed  profeaaiona  of  their  counti;.  Suffice  ittouy, 
tbnt  the  principle  of  tear  was  one  which  he  aedn- 
loualy  banish ed  from  hia  plan  of  education,  and  ihiiE 
hiaconitanl  object  was  to  establiih  the  principle  nf 
boneil  and  honorable  emuleljon  in  ita  stead.  Earlr 
in  life,  lie  hod  aulved  lo  his  own  satisfaclioo  lh<^ 

Sroblem,  which  Roger  Aecham  propounded  nearly 
}0  years  ago  to  the  schoolmasters  of  bia  day,  and 
had  decided  that  the  scboolbouae  ought  lo  be,  not  u 
house  of  bondage  and  of  terror,  but  a  bouae  of  pliiy 
and  of  pleasure.  As  in  the  model  acbool  of  ^uiuc- 
tilian,  BO  in  that  of  Hr.  Tate,  "  profliil  alicujua  ob- 
jnrgata  desjdia,  profbit  laudata  indualria ;  excilabD- 
tur  laude  nmulatio  ;  turpe  ducebalur  cedere  pari, — 
pulcbrum  auperare  majorea."  Any  preceptor  ar|. 
tag  upon  such  pHnciplea,  and  dispeoiing,  oa  he  did, 
vast  atnret  of  erudition  out  of  his  capscioua  mind, 
withaprodigalilv  disdaining  all  fear  of  eihaustiaii, 
and  with  a  felicity  of  illustration  and  a  dislinclncsi' 
of  language  rendering  all  mistake  of  hit  meaning 
quite  impossible — ii  certain  to  be  esteemed,  reganl- 
ed,  loved, — n&y,  these  are  cold  worda,  and  we  wilE 
therefore  add,  la  certain  to  be  venerated  and  idoliz^-d 
by  his  scbolare,  especially  if,  like  Mr.  Tate,  he  iden- 
tifies himaelf  with  their  inleraata  nod  exerts  everv 
energy  of  bis  soul  to  promote  their  welfare." 

Mr.  Tate  waa  not  an  eilenaive  author,  but  BfV!:r 
mature  and  deliberate  consideralion,  he  publiihcd 
some  of  the  results  of  his  critical  experience  wbii.  Ii 
were  bigbly  esteemed.  He  was  the  editor  of  th>j. 
excellent  editions  of  Ilonce,  which  he  entillurl 
"  HoFHlini  KestilutuB,"  and  he  also  published— 

Greek  Tr^ic  and  Comic  Metres,  Sic.,  with  iren- 
tises  on  the  oappbic  stanza  and  the  Elegiac  disticli 
Four  editions. 

Richmond  Rules  for  the  Ovidian  distich. 

The  Glasgow  Greek  Grammar.     Sixth  editton. 

Dalssl'a  Collectanea  Graca  Hriiora,  Vol.  II  , 
complectona  Eicerpta  ex  Variis  Poetia.  Editio  sop- 
tima.  1830.  The  text  of  this  edition  was  mud. 
improved,  particularly  In  the  CEdipua  Tjrannu?, 
which  is  given  entire  from  the  last  recension  of  llii' 
late  Dr.  Elmsley.  In  the  selections  from  Sapplio 
40d  Calllaiacbus,  the  text  of  Bishop  Blomfield  nai^ 


used.  The  notes  wer*  carefiillr  NviMd,  and  i 
ceived  considerable  addiiiona  fiM>m  the  Editor.  T 
first  volume  of  tbe  same  work  was  edited  by  t 
Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  Msaler  of  Wymondhi 
school,  and  the  third  by  Professor  Dunbar. 

Letters  on  the   Analogia  Lingua*  Gmcn,  & 
which  first  appeared  in  the  GentlemBn's  Hagaii 


alogiB  liinguai 

n  the  GentJemi 
inted,  with  a  Preface,  1843. 
Hiator;  of  St.  Paul,  with  Dr.  Pale- 


erpetual 
TheR 


CoDtinuoui 
Hone  Paulinst  subjoined. 

Mr.  Tate  bad  several  sons,  of  whom  the  eldc 
the  Rev.  Jamet  Tate,  M.  A.,  succeeded  bia  father 
the  mastership  of  Richmond  school,  and  was 
1638  presented  by  the  Queen  to  the  vicarage 
Eisby  near  Richmond.  He  has  since  resigned  bt 
those  prefeTmcnts,  and  is  now  Rector  of  Man 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Downholmo,  both  in  Yoi 
V,  Francis  Tale  la  Vicar  of  Cbarii 
lalbei's  patronage  as  Canon  of  ! 
Paul'i ;  end  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Tate  waa  funDei 
Curate  of  St.  John's  Stanwick,  in  the  North  Ridi 
of  Yorkshire. —  GeyUt,  Mag. 

Mrs.  Chahbebs. — In  tbe  Edinburgh  obituary 
Ibis  week  we  read,  with  a  feeling  of  aympalby,  t 
death  of  Mrs.  Chambers,  the  mother  of  the  It 
popular  periodical  writers  and  publisheri,  who 

esteem.  In  most  inslsnces  where  men  have  emei 
ed  from  their  sphere  nf  life  into  a  higher  emiosnc 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  nature  and  nnrture 
the  mother  appeared  toecconntfoTthecircumstan 
mare  directly  and  powerfully  than  any  olfaer  caui 
Ws  know  not  how  this  may  be  in  tbe  c4Be  of  o 
able  contemporaries ;  but  if  the  principle  hold  tr 
anywhere  in  the  world,  we  are  sure  il  holds  ir 
in  Scotland.  Il  ia  not  now  an  occasion  to  apeak 
the  manner  in  which  ibe  brolhera  Chambeis  ba' 
stepped  out  of  tbe  probable  boundariea  of  their  bo 
deatiny,  and  distinguished  ibemselvei  in  tbe  liter 
lure  of  their  country.  It  has  been  highly  honoi 
ble  to  them  ;  and  we  think  we  cannot  be  minlaki 
in  the  belief  that  Ibeir  writings  have  made  tbe 
very,  verj"  many  friends,  who  will  join  us  in  coi 
doling  with  Ihem  on  their  heavy  loss. — Lit.  Gat. 

Germany  haa  lustained  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  d< 
'  of  Medical  Science,  tj  the  death,  . 
t  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  of  Decli 
HEiiTROTH.  Heioroth  was  a  pupil  of  Ibe  celebrau 
Pinel ;  whose  views  and  those  of  Esquirol,  u  I 
the  substitution  of  moral  treatment  far  physical  ci 
ercion,  in  the  cure  of  madness,  he  waa  the  first  1 
introduce  into  Germany,  both  in  his  own  pioclic 
and  by  his  publication  and  annotation  of  the  work 
of  those  two  eminent  physicians.  On  his  relar 
from  France,  Ihe  Saxon  governmenl  created  a  cli> 
for  the  teaching  of  this  class  of  medical  scienci 
expressly  for  him  ;  and  appointed  the  new  pnln 
BOr,  head  physician  to  the  St.  George's  Hospital  f 
the  insane— Ibe  Tunc  I  ions  of  both  which  ofEceil 
discharged  till  his  death.  He  waa  the  author  • 
many  works  of  reputation,  connected  with  hit  ow 
speciality, — besides  some  popular  novels  and  P 
mances,  published  under  tne  pseudonym  of  Trti 
mund  Wallentreter- and  member  of  moat  of  ll 
learned  bodies  in  Europe,  including  the  Royal  & 
ciety  of  London.—  "■' 


The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  will  hei 
with  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Robiktoi 
tbe  assist ant-iec ret aiy.  I|,Bppears,  by  Ihe  evideni 
given  at  tbe  inqueit,  that  on  Monday  flvening  tl 


nartment 
Leipsic,  B 


1844.] 


BlBLIOaftAFHICAL   irOTICES. 


■iTs  afthe  poitertook  Jetlan  to  Mr.  Roberloo,  who 
■u  Iben  iu  apparenl  good  health,  aaid  he  wu«  ^i>- 
Of  out,  but  ehould  return  in  about  an  hour.  Tin' 
Mit  mornins  bti  aervant,  when  she  went  lo  r^ll 
kirn,  found  his  door  fiuteDed.  Sbe  al  fint  prL-^iim- 
Utiiat  he  had  gone  out,  and  locked  the  dour,  a» 
m  hi*  cuitoD  ;  but  u  he  did  not  make  hiu  up- 

Cnnce,  a  blackamhh  wa*  lent  fbr,  and  up<)ii  ihr> 
r  being  opened  be  WM  found  lying  upon  ihc 
■ofciaa  reclining  poaitioD,  quite  dead  ;  and  Dr.  Boi- 
tock  has  given  it  ai  hit  opinion  that  he  bid  lii'vii 
leuj  about  ■eventeen  houn.  Mr.  Koberton  w>h  n 
B<Mt  obliging  and  amiable  man,  and  an  indefatiga- 
bJe  offipcr  of  the  Society. — Ibid. 

Gkkeiul  RoviK  BoLTTK.— Demh  baa  blrly 
nuie  lad  baToc  in  the  eiiled  ranka  of  the  aonx  lit' 
Poland.  Lut  week'a  poit  from  Paria  broughl  Ihc 
lena  of  the  aomewhil  audden  demiie  of  Gonrnil 
bmiin  Soltjk.  Like  moat  of  hia  countrymen,  8iA- 
Ijk  waa  B  aoldier,  politician,  and  writer.  He  i-urn- 
DWDced  hia  military  career  under  Bonaparte,  nhu 
liked  him  BO  much  that  he  aUached  him  to  bin  Htaff 
liring  the  memorable  campaign  in  Poland.  In  lh< 
nr  of  independence,  in  1830,  Soltyk  roae  to  th' 
nak  ofgeneral  of  artillery.  Aa  Nuncio  to  th«  Dii^l 
U  boldly  brongbt  on  the  motion  lo  the  efiect  iha 
Oe  Emperor  of  Suhib  had  forfeited  the  throne  a 
Ftland  through  hia  flagrant  violation  of  the  tansu 

Ii  ciile,  he  folloned  the  noble  example  of  hi 
father,  who,  driven  from  priun  lo  priaon,  baraiiBtji 
tj  ■  lucceiaion  of  unparalleled  peraecutioDB,  pro 
1  --,   ^^^g  ]g,(  |,i,  fortitude  and  aerenity,  aii< 


t  the 


age  0 


««Dlr^.  General  Soltyk  came  to  Ihia  country  fi'v- 
nl  timca  on  important  miaaione,  and  endiiirot 
UiDaelfto  ■  large  circle  of  frienda  and  adminrii 
Hiiwritinga  are  mostly  in  the  French  langiingi' 
H»  baa  left  an  eatecmeit  Hiatory  of  the  War  of  I'm 
liili  Independenre,  a  Memoir  of  hia  Barrice  uhcIl'I 
BoDapirLo,  and  iif  the  Campaign  in  1809,  a  fiii'^rn 
pby  of  Prince  Joseph  Ponmloaki,  beaideaa  host  o: 
ptnipbieta  on  political  and  military  aubjecu. —  Couri 


BIBLIoaRAPRICAL  NOTICES. 

ercBl  Bvltaln. 

f     I — 71c  Hittary  ef  Snaeia  America  anterior  to  Ihi 

timt  of  Columnit ;  proving  Uit  idenlitg  of  iki 

Jhorigintt  milk  tke  Tgriam  and  Isratlita  ;  am 

lie  intToductiim  of  Ckrittianity  info  Ma  Wealtn 

atmimkrre  by  Ike  Apoidt  St.  Thonai.     By  Gr.n 

Joan,  H.  R.  a  I.,  F.  S.  V.    The  Tyrian  JEn- 

We  eilracl  a  apeciea  of  aummary  of  our  anlhor'i 

•rgiunentB,  not  aa  the  moat  favorable  ipeuloien  o 

Ui  iljle,  which  la  rich  and  flowing,  but  becnii.-'c  i 

*ill  the   better   enable  our  readers  to  comprGhpm 

Us  theory. 

"Toeaubliah  thai  the  Aboriginea  of  South  iini 
Cealrel  (t.  e.  Mexican)  America,  were  from  tin 
Lutofthe   Tvrian  familv  in  Asia,  the  following 

ffime^t■  ancf  evidences  have  been  produced  :  v' 
aeparalioD  of  ihe  Aboriginea  of  the  V/relc 
Hemiaphere  into  two  distinct  racea,  or  people  ; 
ud  that  division  jnatiisd  b^  abaolule  contTBUlit 
Uieir  moral  and  pnyaical  MnditioD  and  maDDers, 


I  their  political  and  religions  cuatoms  and  obsm- 
ancea ; — and  in  addition  to  these  powerful  con- 
Irasta,  ii  ihe  fact, — that  Jfortk  America  poaaeaaea 
no  ArthtiKtvral  rtone  mitts, — while  in  the  Meiican 

Eorlion  of  the  Continent,  many  Cities  and  Templet 
ave  been  found. 

The  great  and  InjurioDs  error  of  naming  the 
Aboriginea — '  Iitdi.ii's  ' — waa  pointed  out, — as  well 
the  Author,  and  ihe  cauae  of  Ihe  mianomer,  end 
eSbcls.     The  lille  of  the  first  Epoch  was  then 
ran,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  aaveral  propoal- 
ina  for  eetabliabing  its  truth. 
"  An  elaborate  argumenl  was  oeit  founded  upon 
(he  imponant  and  interealing  question, — 'Are  the 
Fine  Arts  of  sufficient  aulborily,  to  be  received  in 
bliafaing    historical    recorda    or 
events  !'     Having  produced  an  answer,  con  amors, 
specially  illualraled  the  ouawer,  by  the  re- 
ion  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome,  we  uroccedod  in 
lbs  belief  that  Ihe  argument  was  conclusive  and  in 
die  affirmative. 

"  The  fact  waa  Iben  eatahliabed  of  the  discovery 
of  Ihe  ancient  Ruina  in  Soulbem  or  Cenlral  Amer- 
ica,— viz.  at  Mills,  Choluli,  Uimal,  Palenqua, 
Cburigua,  Ocoaingo,  Tecpan-Guatimala,  Gueguell' 
nanp>,  Quicbe,  Copan,  Chi-cbeo,  Zayi,  Kabab, 
Espita,  Tied,  and  Labnah,— and  these  severally 
ipon  the  high  authority  of  the  jostly  renowned 
ifumboldl, — the  Spanisb  Commiaaionera  Del  Rio 
ind  Waldeck,— Dupaii  and  Galindo,— and  list,  not 
leaal,  the  enterpriaing  Amorican  Traveller,  Ste- 
phens, and  his  artist- egaoci ate,  Cstherwood  .  and  to 
wbicb  list  may  now  be  added  the  name  of  Norman. 
Stephens  haa  inveatigated  other  Ruiog  in  Yucatan, 
but  they  are  precisely  analogoua  to  that  of  Uimal, 
Reference  wsa  then  made  to  ibe  Mexican  Painlinga 
preaerved  in  ihe  Vatican,  Bologna,  and  Madrid, 
and  republished  in  the  folio  Volumes  by  Lord 
Kineaborougb. 

"Eitracta  followed  from  the  deacripliona  of  the 
Ruins  of  Copan,  Palenqne,  Uxmel,  with  auch  com- 
~  ilariea  aa  were  required,  for  illuatration  of  the 
hileclure  and  Sculpture,  or  fbr  delecting  error*. 
A  critical  analysis  was  then  presented  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  al  by  Stephens,  in  reference  to 
the  Architecture,  and  of  the  Nations  rejected  bj 
him  aa  Iha  buildera.  His  errors  were  shown  b]r 
bis  own  contra  diction  a  ;  and  the  basia  of  hia  argu- 
ment being  founded  upon  those  errors,  ibe  conilu- 
Ity,  fell  to  the  around  ;  for  it  waa 
inly  Nation  or  People  thai  could 


abowD  that  the 
claim  to  be  Archilects, 

ihe  Continent,  were  not  so  much  as  m 


nedby 
he  had 


inatantty  hav 
orite  concluuon,  which  ha  wsa  doterminod  to 
ive  at ;  if  not  by  artialical  and  scientific  reason- 
;,  at  leaat  by  one  of  the  noblest  iraitt  in  Ihe  hu- 
n  character, — viz.  Love  of  Country.  This  was 
pardonable  in  a  book  merely  of  '  Incidenti  of 
svel,'  thai  while  it  could  not  deprive  honeal 
tidsm  of  exposing  the  gopbiatry,  il  at  once,  from 
re  sympathy  in  the  sentiment,  withheld  Ihe  ahaft 


"  We  then  proceeded  to  prove,  upon  the  direct 
rules  of  Art,  Ibal  the  pyramidal  ruina  forming  baaea 
for  receiving — and  with  ihe  peculiar  superttruclurea 
on  them,  thai  tbej  were  only  traceable  as  Egypto- 
Tyrian  Architecture— that  the  Sculoiuro  aided  ibis 
conolugion,  and  finally  estahlighed  the  Nation  to  be 
Tyrian,  from  recording  the  celebrated  worship  oT 
Saturn, — the  viellm-craving  Moloch  of  Canaan's 
deacendaota. 

■*A  no  lesa  atnng  than  interealing  proof,  we 
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■ubmit,  was  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader,  in  the  general  identity  between  Solomon's 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  huilt  by  Tyriatu,  and  the 
Temples  of  Palenque  and  Copan." — Metropolitan. 


prance. 

Des  JisuUeMf  par  MM  Michelet  et  Q^inet.    Paris, 

1843. 

Michelet  th^Historian,  and  Quinet  the  eloquent 
lecturer  upon  the  literature  of  the  South,  have  sus- 
pended their  ordinary  labors  to  ring  an  alarm  upon 
the  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  cause  of  their  provocation.  For  some  time 
peat  the  clergy  have  complained  of  the  exclusive 
control  exercised  by  the  University  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  the  heads  of  which 
they  accuse  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  youth 
by  the  dissemination  of  infidel  principles.  This 
charge  pushed  through  all  the  consequences  (and 
they  are  readily  conceivable),  is,  as  our  readers  will 
acknowledge,  very  grave,  and  such  as  the  govern- 
ment itself,  the  direct  patron  and  supporter  of  the 
University f  could  not  allow  to  remain  unanswered. 
M.  Villeraain,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
hiinself  a  professor  formerly,  was  the  earliest  to 
take  the  field  :  in  the  first  instance  verbally  in  his 
place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  then  as  the  au- 
thor of  an  elaborate  report,  officially  prepared  upon 
the  state  of  education  in  France,  in  which  he  not 
only  demonstrated  the  immense  spread  of  educa- 
tion through  the  care  of  the  University,  but  assert- 
ed its  strict  attention  to  the  provision  of  religious 
instruction.  M.  Villemain's  defence  of  the  Univer- 
sity rendered  him  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
present  ministers :  his  vindication,  complete  as  it 
was  considered  to  be,  limiting  itself  to  the  strict 
line  of  defence.  Had  it  been  more,  it  might  have 
detracted  from  its  own  completeness  as  well  as 
fhim  the  temperate  dignity  of  a  high  government 
officer.  But  the  University  professors  were  not 
trammelled  by  considerations  of  etiquette  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  they,  attacked  directly  as  corrupt  teach- 
ers, have  not  felt  bound  to  forego  the  exquisite 
piessare  of  retaliation.  Infidels  as  they  were  ac- 
oused  of  being,  they  knew  that  there  was  a  name 
more  hateful  still,  ike  name  of  Jesuit^  and  this  thev 
have  loudly  shouted  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Jesuitism  is  an  evil  to  be  apprehended  equally  by 
ruler  and  people.  Look  only  at  the  history  of  its 
banishments,  from  Venice  in  1606,  from  Bohemia 
in  1618,  from  Naples  in  1622,  and  from  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  same  year ;  from  India  in  the  year 
following,  from  Russia  in  1676,  from  Portugal  in 
1752,  from  Spain  in  1767,  from  France  in  1764,  and 
At  last  fVom  Rome  herself  in  1773  !  With  such  his- 
tory before  us,  can  it  be  possible  that  this  society, 
ia  thirteen  years  after  the  fall  and  in  the  country 
of  its  last  royal  victim,  threatens  to  nestle  within 
the  barbarous  Gothic  walls  of  the  most  civilized  of 
oontinental  nations  ?  M.  Michelet  says  yes.  He 
declares,  upon  credible  authority,  that  there  are 
twice  the  number  of  Jesuits  now  that  there  were  at 
the  moment  of  the  revolution  of  July.  The  num- 
ber then  was  423,  it  is  now  960.  The  Jesuits  then 
coofined  to  some  houses,  are  now  'm  every  diocese. 
Be  the  apprehension  exaggerated,  however,  or  be  it 
well  founded,  it  has  drawn  forth  some  brilliant  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  ready  to  meet  any  attempt  upon 
the  freedom  of  thought,  enough  to  warn  the  most 
hardy  of  the  order  against  persistance  in  so  vast  an 
^•terprise. — For,  QiMr.  Rnitw. 
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PTAIN  BELCHER'S  VOYAGE  ROUND 
THE  WORLD. 

FttNn  the  Edinbur^  Review,  of  Jan.  1844. 

"otive  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World, 
rformed  in  Her  Metjesty's  ship  Sulphur, 
ring  the  years  1836—1842.  By  Cap- 
in  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  2  yoIs.  8vo. 
mdon:  1843. 

is  now  about  three  centuries  since 
elhaens  first  discovered,  and  passed 
igh,  that  intricate  but  navigable  strait 
connects  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific, 
which  bears  and  has  immortalized  his 
t ;  whose  ship  (afler  his  death  at  the  La- 
B  Islands)  continued,  under  his  survivor, 
roplete  the  first  voyage  ever  made  round 
^orld.  It  was  some  half  a  century  afler 
event,  that  our  countryman  Francis 
e,  having,  on  one  of  his  adventurous  voy- 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  great  South  Sea 
the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  Isthmus  of 
en,  then  and  there  made  a  vow,  that  by 
3  good  pleasure  he  would  one  day  sail  upon 
jreat  ocean — a  vow  which  he  very  soon 
u^-ards  accomplished;  and  thus  became 
'dingly,  not  only  the  first  Englishman 
navigated  the  Pacific,  but,  as  stated  in 
aistorical  account  of  the  voyage  by  his 
nan,  'the  first  English  seaman  who 
id  up  a  furrow  round  the  world.' 
le  successful  issue  of  this  daring  enter- 
,  wbrthy  such  an  extraordinary  man,  was 
lily  followed  by  other  Englishmen,  with 
Jce  success  but  less  hazard — Cavendish, 
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Anson,  Wallis,  Byron,  and  Cook ;  to  all  of 
whom,  and  to  many  subsequent  circumnavi- 
gators, were  laid  open  new  lands,  new  people, 
and  new  objects,  in  every  variety  of  created 
nature ;  most  of  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  by  succeeding  voyagers,  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  such  ardent  attention,  and 
described  with  such  accuracy,  as  to  have  lefl 
but  little  of  novelty  to  be  culled  by  the  mod- 
erns.    Nature,  however,  in  the  various  re- 
gions and  climates  of  the  globe^  is  found  under 
so  many  different  aspects,  and  assumes  so 
many  varieties — her  stores  are  so  inexhaust- 
ible— that  the   inquisitive   and    industrious 
traveller  will  always  be   gratified  by  some 
new  and  undescribed  discovery.     Thus  the 
voyage  of  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Belcher, 
even  had  nothing  further  been  done,  has  sup- 
plied to  the  several  departments  of  Natural 
History,  as  we  understand,  a  more  splendid 
and  extensive  collection  of  objects,  as  well  in 
the  animate  as  the  inanimate  part  of  the 
creation,  than  any  single  individual  voyager, 
that  we  know  of,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  home ;  a  selection  from  which,  as  we 
are  informed,  is,  by  order  of  the  Treasury, 
now  under  publication,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  prints  (very  indifferent  ones)  in  the  work 
we  are  about  to  notice. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  title  of  his  book  is 
incorrect  *A  Voyage  round  the  World' 
necessarily  implies,  when  made  from  Europe, 
that  the  ship  must  have  passed  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  round  Cape 
Horn,  or  through  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens, 
out  and  home;   wnereas  Captain  Belcher 
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never  approached  the  latter,  either  pn  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  side.  He  was  ap- 
pointed at  home  to  supersede  Captain 
Bcechey,  who  was  obli^d,  from  ill  health, 
to  give  up  the  command  of  the  Sulphur,  em- 
ployed on  a  survey  of  the  western  ioast  of 
America  and  the  numerous  islahds  of  the 
Pacific.  He  set  out  in  the  mail-packet  for 
the  West  Indies,  thence  to  Chagres,  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  joined  the  ship  at 
Panama. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his 
*  Narrative.'  It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe, 
that  the  duties  of  a  naval  surveyor  are  sup- 
posed to  occupy  so  much  of  the  officer's 
time,  in  that  service  alone,  and  are  mostly 
of  Budh  a  nature  that  the  details  aic  not  cal- 
culated to  give  scope  for  a  narrative  likely  to 
afford  pleasure,  or  indeed  information,  to  the 
general  reader  :  the  constant  observations  he 
is  expected  to  make,  the  calculations  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  their  results,  can  be  inter- 
esting only  to  a  certain  and  small  portion  of 
the  community.  On  these  considerations, 
therefore,  we  did  not  look  for  any  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  polished  periods,  or  learned  disqui- 
sitions on  abstract  questions  from  Captain 
Belcher ;  but  we  did  expect  some  more  in- 
formation than  what  his  two  portly  volumes 
contain — something  regarding  the  peculiar 
habits  and  manners  of  the  various  classes  of 
human  beings  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. We  did  expect  to  find  a  brief  summary 
of  facts  and  occurrences,  of  a  general  nature, 
arranged  under  a  plain  and  connected  narra- 
tive; some  vivid  descriptions  of  tropical 
scenery — of  volcanic  mountains  in  a  state  of 
activity — and  of  the  numerous  groups  of 
coral  formations  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  Pacific.  These  and  other  grand  features 
of  nature,  we  must  confess,  are  very  spar- 
ingly given,  and  in  so  loose  and  unconnected 
a  manner,  as  to  render  the  title  of  Narra- 
tive scarcely  admissible.  Yet,  as  we  shall 
see,  these  deficiencies  do  not  Arise  from  any 
scarcity  of  subjects,  or  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  wide  expanse  of  ocean  over  which  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  navigated,  the  numerous 
groups  of  islands  through  which  he  passed,  and 
all  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  two  Americas, 
from  King  William's  Sound  on  the  north,  to 
Callao  on  the  south — visiting  nrany  of  them 
twice  or  thrice ;  and  finally,  afler  leaving 
the  Society  Islands,  calling  at  the  Friendly 
Islands,  the  Navigators',  the  Fijees,  New  He- 
brides, New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  through 
Dampier's  Strait  to  the  Moluccas,  round  Bor- 
neo, and  to  Singapore — all  these  must  have 
afforded  new  and  interotting  matter.  At  the 
last  of  these  places,  orders  awaited  the  Sul- 


phur to  proceed  to  China,  where  she  arrirei 
in  time  to  assist  in  the  operations  oo  the 
Canton  river,  and  before  that  city  ;  and  froa 
Canton,  Captain  Belcher  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

To  give  any  connected  account  m  oor 
pages  of  what  is  said  of  the  multitade  of 
places  noticed  in  the  voyage,  would  be  m 
idle  and  useless  attempt.  We  shall  tber^ 
fore  confine  the  observations  we  may  have  to 
offer,  for  the  most  part,  to  certain  of  thoie 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  first  qvoA 
and  progressive  revolution  in  the  minds  nd 
habits,  in  the  moral  and  religiocu  feelings  of 
the  people,  has  unfortunately  been  disturbed 
by  a  second  revolution  of  a  hostile  and  r» 
vol  ting  nature,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  e»- 
ly  to  be  foreseen. 

We  may  commence  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  While  Captain  Belcher  was  it 
Oahu,  (Owyhee  of  our  old  voyagers,)  the 
principal  island,  a  French  frigate,  La  Vemts, 
of  sixty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (since 
Admiral)  Dupetit  Thouars,  made  her  ap- 
pearance, being  on  a  voyage  partially  scien- 
tific. '  Our  meeting,'  says  Belcher,  *  wm 
very  cordial.  At  a  ditjeun^  given  on  board 
the  Venus  to  the  consuls,  (English  and 
American,)  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  com- 
bined were  hoisted  at  the  fore,  and  a  salute 
of  eighteen  guns  fired.'  Captain  Belcher 
had  been  before  at  Oahu,  when  a  Lieutenaat, 
with  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  year  1826,  and 
he  thought  on  a  first  glance  that  the  place 
had  retrograded.  *  The  appearance  of  the 
natives  was  miserable  and  dirty,  their  features 
apparently  coarser,  and  that  brightness  of 
eye  and  independence  of  carriage,  which 
freedom  alone  can  exhibit,  were  decidedly 
wanting.  The  habit  of  frequent  bathing, 
which  constituted  half  their  original  (mean- 
ing former)  existence,  is  entirely  exploded, 
and  not  one  good  trait  or  feature,  by  which 
former  navigators  have  described  them,  can 
be  traced.*  He  says,  moreover,  that  *the 
native  population  has  decreased,  while  that 
of  foreign  residents  has  increased ;  that  in 
1827,  with  the  exception  of  the  consul's 
family  and  missionary  ladies,  not  a  foreign 
female  could  be  found  ;  whereas  now,  at  a  b»], 
not  fewer  than  twenty  couple  stood  up  ;'  and, 
as  evidence  of  what  we  consider  increasing 
prosperity,  he  tells  us,  the  houses  of  the 
foreign  residents  are  considerably  improved ; 
that  shops  were  more  numerous  and  well  sup- 
plied, and  several  of  them  kept  by  Chinese; 
that  the  chiefs  and  upper  classes  are  betier 
clothed,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  dress  properly ;  and,  amoDg  other  im- 
provements, there  is  a  school  for  children  of 
mixed  parents,  supported  by  voluntary  qod- 
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tributions  from  white  residents.  There  is 
i^so  a  college,  of  which  a  Mr.  Andrews  is 
principal ;  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
m  engraving,  chiefly  charts,  is  pronounced 
to  be  creditable. 

This  does  not  exactly  accord  with  the 
^  miserable  and  dirty  appearance  of  the  na- 
kiTes '  Among  other  matters  of  increasing 
refinement  and  luxury,  if  not  of  improrement, 
he  describes  a  splendid  funeral  of  a  certain 
Princess  Kinau,  at  which  were  about  four 
hundred  troops  well  dressed  in  white  uniforms, 
•rhose  evolutions  were  admirable  ;  twenty 
officerSy  in  scarlet,  composed  the  King's  body- 
piard.  *  The  concourse  of  well-dressed  fe- 
males in  black  silk  mourning  astonished  me; 
I  am  quite  satisfied  they  equalled  the  number 
c»f  troc^Mk  Vast  numbers  lined  the  road. 
Many  shed  tears,  and  some  really  wailed  in 
earnest.'  The  finery,  the  dresses  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  ladies,  and  the  decorum  of 
the  ceremony  in  the  church,  hardly  bear  out 
the  captain's  notions  of  '  retrogradation  ;' 
much  less  does  the  orphan  school,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  are  said  to  be  devoted  to  their  charge ; 
the  former  having  resigned  his  post  as  mis- 
sionary, that  Board,  he  says,  having  decided 
it  did  not  come  within  their  scheme  or 
QMtherity — '  this  word  being  the  keystone  of 
missionary  zeal.' 

What  he  means  by  this  we  pretend  not  to 
know.  What  the  plan  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries at  the  Sandwich  Islands  may  be,  he 
gives  us  no  further  information  ;  but  we  know 
that  in  the  establishments  of  schools,  by  the 
English  missionaries,  in  the  Society,  the 
Friendly,  and  the  Navigators'  Islands — they 
not  only  pay  great  personal  attention  to  educa- 
tion, but  are  constant  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  native  teachers.  In  the  school  in 
question  there  are  sixty  pupils  of  each  sex, 
tanght  separately — the  boys  in  the  morning, 
the  girls  in  the  aflemoon ;  they  are  all  in- 
structed in  the  language  of  the  two  countries, 
and  in  sound  moral  habits  and  religious  duties; 
and  we  are  told  that  many  of  them  exhibit 
great  talent  and  cleverness.  The  females  are 
taught  the  English  language  and  needlework, 
and  instructed  in  domestic  concerns  and  other 
nsefiii  occupations. 

Evidently  Captain  Belcher  is  no  friend  to 
die  missionaries  ;  the  state  of  slavery  they 
create  is  such,  and  their  exaction  of  labor 
from  the  people  so  great  and  constant,  that 
they  have  scarcely  time  left  for  respiration  or 
recreation.  In  fact,  he  ascribes  to  their 
tyranny  the  great  diminution  he  finds  in  the 
pqpalation ;  nay  more,  in  the  diminution  of 
ships  that  frequent  the  islands.  We  do  not 
belieTe  cither  the  one  or  the  othor  to  be  the 
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case.  The  number  of  ships,  as  we  know 
from  better  authority,  have  been  and  are  very 
much  increasing ;  and  the  total  cessation  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  slaughter  of  multi- 
tudes of  infants,  more  especially  females,  is 
certainly  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  popu- 
lation. But  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice, 
which  they  most  assuredly  were  not  taught  by 
the  missionaries ;  though  their  cutaneous 
disorders  may  be  occasioned  from  the  disuse 
of  constant  sea-bathing,  which  they  formerly 
indulged  in,  and  when,  he  tells  us,  they  were 
'  apparently  free,  happy,  and  cheerful ;  but  a 
miserable  contrast  remains — ^they  are  now 
chap-fallen  and  miserable.'  He  admits  that 
the  female  part  of  society,  generally  speaking, 
may  be  considered  gentle  and  amiable  in  their 
demeanor  and  disposition ;  tractable  and  quick 
in  receiving  instruction.  'In  almost  every 
case  where  a  foreigner  has  married  a  native 
woman,  her  conduct  has  been  peculiarly  cor- 
rect, and  their  children  promise  to  be  orna- 
ments to  the  society  of  Oahu.'  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  though  the 
American  missionaries,  and  we  believe  that 
few  if  any  other  are  to  be  found  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  may  not  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner ;  that  they  may  have 
exacted  too  much,  and  assumed  an  authority 
over  the  people,  not  excepting  the  King 
himself,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  taken  the 
most  advisable  means  of  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion — yet  their 
exertions  have  no  doubt  tended  to  the  soflen- 
ing  of  the  manners,  improving  the  morals, 
enlightening  the  minds,  and,  on  the  whole, 
bettering  the  general  condition  of  the  island- 
ers. This  wa  know  to  be  the  case  from  other 
quarters. 

An  event  has  recently  occurred,  and  ap- 
pears in  a  printed  account  in  the  English  and 
Hawaian  (Oahuian)  languages,  of  a  demand 
made  by  Lord  George  Paulet,  commanding 
H.  M.  S.  Carysfort,  for  the  provisional  cession 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Great  Britain,  in 
consequence  of  some  attachment  placed  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  Consul  Charlton,  and 
other  grievances  and  complaints  on  the  part 
of  British  subjects  against  the  government 
of  these  islands ;  and  that  this  proceeding  was 
followed  by  a  threat  of  an  immediate  attack 
from  the  ship  upon  the  town  of  Oahu,  at  four 
o'clock  the  following  day,  if  certain  demands, 
made  by  Lord  George  to  the  King,  were  not 
complied  with.  The  threat,  we  think,  was 
imprudent,  and  not  called  for  on  such  an 
occasion.  With  the  demand  thus  peremptorily 
made,  the  King  could  only  give  his  compli- 
ance ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  thinks  it  right  to 
declare,  that '  as  it  has  never  been  our  inten- 
tiA  to  insuh  her  Majesty  the  Queeny  or  iaiare 
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any  of  her  estimable  subjects,  we  must  do  tbis 
under  protest,  and  shall  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  representing  our  case  more 
fully  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government, 
through  our  ministers,  trusting  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  respect  and 
love ;  and  we  shall  then  be  justified.' 

His  Majesty,  therefore,  cedes  to  Lord 
George  Paulet,  for  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  the  provisional  government  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  with  the  reservation  of 
the  cession  being  subject  to  any  arrangement 
made  by  his  representatives  in  England.  As 
may  readily  be  supposed,  Lord  Aberdeen  un- 
hesitatingly declared  to  those  representatives, 
that  any  such  occupation  was  an  act  entirely 
unauthorized  by  her  Majesty's  government ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  Majesty  had 
determined  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  their  present 
chief.  That,  however,  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  British  government 
equally  intends  to  engage,  and  if  necessary  to 
compel,  the  Chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  redress  whatever  acts  of  injustice  may  have 
been  committed  against  British  subjects, 
either  arbitrarily,  or  under  the  false  color  of 
lawful  proceedings.  That,  while  affording 
due  and  efficient  protection  to  aggrieved 
British  subjects,  the  consuls  and  naval  officers 
employed  in  the  Pacific  were  enjoined  to  treat 
the  native  rulers  with  forbearance  and  cour- 
tesy, and  to  avoid  interfering  harshly,  or 
unnecessarily,  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  native  governments. 

Lord  Aberdeen  has  further  declared  it  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, that  the  intercourse  of  its  public  ser- 
vants with  the  native  authorities  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  should  rather  tend  to  strengthen 
those  authorities,  and  give  them  a  sense  of 
their  own  independence,  than  to  make  them 
feel  their  dependence  upon  foreign  powers, 
by  the  exercise  of  unnecessay  interference  ; 
— that  it  has  not  been  its  purpose  to  seek  to 
establish  a  permanent  influence  in  those 
islands,  at  the  expense  of  that  enjoyed  by 
other  powers  :  it  desires  only  that  other 
powers  should  not  exercise  there  a  greater 
influence  than  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 

This  sound  doctrine,  moral  as  well  as  poli- 
tical, will,  we  may  hope,  afford  a  useful  lesson 
to  M.  Guizot,  in  applying  it  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  countrymen  at  the  Marquesas  and  the 
Society  Islands  ;  to  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  advert.  It  may  also  serve  to 
abate  the  furious  attacks  of  our  transatlantic 
iirethren  on  this  occasion,  who,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  of  abuse,  accuse  the  British 
gorernment  of  an  all-grasping  dispositidlb  to 


plant  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  wo/y  •     ^ 
priority  of  discovery  authorized  poss^^^ 
which  alone  it  does  not ;  but  if  cessi^^ 
territory  made  by  legitimate  author Ky  ^^1 
tions  possession,  which   it  does,  theo 
Sandwich  Islands  might  long  ago  have  b^^ 
annexed  to  the  British  crown — a  Formal  C^ 
sion  of  them  having  been  made  to  the  ¥jPt 
of  Great  Britain  in  consideration  of  serried 
rendered  by  Captain  Vancouver,  before  whoU* 
the  grateful  Chief,  in  presence  of  the  Errie^ 
and  the  assembled  multitude,  made  a  solentfi 
declaration  to  that  effect ;  and  ever  since  thai 
period  the  natives  have  considered  themadfO 
under   the   immediate  protection   of  Giwt 
Britain. 

But,  supposing  the  charge  of  all-flTaspiiig 
to  be  true,  what  prevented  us  from  establishing 
colonies  in  every  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  America  f   I 
Instead  of  which,  what  did  we  dot    We    " 
gave  up  Nootka  Sound  and  its  islands,  whidi    < 
were  ceded  to  us  by  Spain  ;  we  lefl  the  Falk-    ; 
lands  a  derelict  in  the  ocean,  also  ceded  to    - 
us  by  that  power  ;  and,  though  conscious  of 
the  value  of  those  islands  for  their  many  fine 
harbors,  their  favorable  position,  and  rich    : 
surrounding    fishing-ground,    we    occupied 
them  only  a  very  few  years.     New  Zealand 
has  been  taken  possession  of  by  us,  'tis  true, 
but  only  to  prevent  general  confusion  and 
destruction  of  human  life,  in  consequence  of    i 
multitudes  of  our  countrymen,  some  bj  force    : 
and  some  by  fraud,  getting  possession  of  large    : 
tracts  of  land  from  the  natives.     It  has  thus, 
in  reality,  been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  be-    ^ 
lieve  most  reluctantly,  and  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  government.     The  finest,  and    _ 
one  of  the  largest  islands  in  China,  Chusao, 
its  position  facing  the  centre  of  the  extenshre    - 
eastern  coast  of  that  great  Empire,  and  con- 
tiguous to  its  most  wealthy  commercial  cities,    - 
though  ours  in  right  of  conquest,  was  givei 
up  by  us ;  and  we  were  content  to  receive  in 
lieu  of  it  the  barren  rock  of  Hong-Kong, 
rejecting  every  other   fertile  id  and  in  the 
same  estuary,  of  which  it  is  the  most  worth- 
less; and  we  limited  our  demands  of  permit' 
sion  to  trade  at  four  ports  only  on  the  eastern 
coast. 

But  the  Americans  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  accuse  us  of  a  grasping  disposi- 
tion— to  seize  upon  new  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory. That  they  should  feel  sore  at  being 
superseded  in  the  protection  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  they  had  in  fact  usurped,  is 
natural  enough  ;  that  they  should  be  desirous 
of  continuing  that  influence  which  they  have 
acquired  over  the  King  and  authorities  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
I  These  islands  are^  of  all  others  in  the  Pacific, 
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e^Q6t  advantageously  placed  as  a  commer- 
i*i  ^ud  naral  station,  as  regards  the  inter- 
W^f^  with  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
^^^  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  and  China. 
As  a  gtation  for  the  whale  fishery,  they  are 
of  more  importance  to  America  than  to  any 
other  nation.  The  number  of  their  whaling 
ihips  employed  in  the  Pacific  is  more  than 
ioobJe  that  of  all  the  other  maritime  nations, 
rhether  engaged  in  the  spermacetti  fishing, 
zteoding  through  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  as 
\r  as  the  coast  of  Japan,  or  in  that  ibr  the 
ack  whale  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  this 
^an,  firom  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Behring's 
rait ;  and  for  both  these  fisheries  the  Sand- 
ich  Islands  afford  most  convenient  ports  of 
fuge  and  refitment. 

The  British  whale  fishery,  of  both  kinds, 
IS  been,  for  several  years  past,  much  on  the 
clhie ;  and  these  islands  supply  so  few  ar- 
ieSy  and  those  only  to  a  small  extent  for 
mmercial  purposes,  that  they  were  not  like- 
to  create  in  the  British  government  any 
sire  to  possess  them ;  and  an  order  has 
en  given  for  their  restoration.  The  Amer- 
ins  may  therefore  be  satisfied,  and  conti- 
le  to  carry  on  the  sandal-wood  trade,  which 
IS  the  principal  article  for  the  China  mar- 
tt,  but  now  nearly  exhausted.  Sugar  plan- 
tions  are,  undoubtedly,  on  the  increase; 
:e,  maize,  and  millets,  plantains,  bananas, 
jns,  and  the  sweet  potato,  are  abundantly 
educed.  The  silkworm  has  recently  been 
Uroduced ;  but  some  of  these  articles  are 
such  small  quantities,  as  not  to  hold  out 
y  sanguine  hopes  of  a  lucrative  or  exten- 
re  commerce.  It  is  somewhat  whimsical, 
d  augurs  no  great  share  of  moderation  or 
)desty,  that  a  nation,  brought  into  exist- 
ce  only  about  half  a  century  ago,  and 
lich,  by  its  grasping  propensities,  has  svval- 
ired  up  nearly  the  half  of  a  vast  continent^ 
d  will  not  be  satisfied  until  she  has  got  the 
lole,  so  that  its  two  shores  may  be  washed 
the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific 
the  other ; — that  such  a  nation  should  talk 
the  grasping  propensity  of  others  ! 
Ailer  a  long  coasting  tour,  Captain  Bel- 
er  made  for  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and 
chored  in  Anna-Maria  Bay,  in  the  island 
Ruhahiva,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  en- 
e  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
bitants.  Neither  king,  nor  chief,  nor  peo- 
5  came  near  him.  They  were  busily  em- 
)yed,  it  seems,  in  preparing  totmake  war 
one  of  the  other  islands.  He  soon,  bow- 
er, got  sight  of  the  chief,  and  at  once  de- 
ribes  him  as  imbued  with  ingratitude  and 
ery  bad  feeling ;  and  that  revenge, — sul- 
,  moody  revenge  alone — actuated  him  in 
idertaking  the  present  war,  in  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  which  the  captain's  endeavors  to  stop 
him  proved  ineffectual.  Captain  Belcher 
evidently  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  islands.  Indeed,  how  should  he  ? 
In  one  place  he  describes  them,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  as '  well-disposed  and  easi- 
ly managed,'  which  is  a  character  very  differ- 
ent from  that  given  to  them  by  most  voyag- 
ers. In  another  place,  indeed,  he  calls  them 
'  half,  if  not  entire,  cannibals.'  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  singular.  Krusenstern,  a  80> 
ber,  sensible  Russian,  has  proclaimed  them, 
from  accounts  given  him  by  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman  residents  on  the  island, 
(suspicious  enough,)  as  the  most  determined 
cannibals ;  as  having  a  peculiar  relish  for 
human  flesh;  as  making  war  to  gratify  that 
taste  ;  and  that  women  and  children,  in  times 
of  famine,  are  greedily  devoured.  Our  early 
navigator.  Cook,  pronounced  them  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  finest  race  of  men  in 
the  whole  Pacific.  '  For  fine  shape  and  fea- 
tures,' he  says,  '  they  perhaps  surpass  all  oth- 
er nations.  The  men  are,  in  general,  from 
five  feet  ten  inches  to  six  feet.  The  women, 
who  are  but  little  punctured,  youths  and 
young  children,  who  are  not  at  all,  arc  as  fair 
as  some  Europeans.'  By  subsequent  visitors 
their  women  have  been  described  as  very 
beautiful ;  their  forms,  while  young,  perfect 
models  for  the  painter  or  statuary. 

Mendoza,  who  first  discovered  the  island 
of  Madalena,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Mar- 
quesas de  la  Mendoza,  out  of  respect  for  his 
friend  the  Marquis  de  Canet6,  describes  the 
natives  as  fine  people,  with  good  teeth,  eyes, 
and  countenance,  their  manners  gentle ;  but 
he  left  them  under  a  different  feeling  on  ac- 
count of  their  ferocious  character.  lie  was, 
in  fact,  compelled  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them,  and  killed  a  number  of  the  poor  people, 
who  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  offence, 
though  some  of  them  had  stolen  a  piece  of 
iron.  His  impression,  however,  was  favor- 
able. *  There  came,  among  others,'  says  the 
historian,  '  two  lads  paddling  their  canoe, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ship :  they  had 
beautiful  faces,  and  the  most  promising  ani- 
mation of  countenance;  and  were  in  all 
things  so  becoming,  that  Cluiroz  aflirmed 
nothing  in  his  life  caused  him  so  much  re- 
gret as  the  leaving  such  fine  creatures  to  be 
lost  in  that  country.'  And  as  to  the  men, 
about  forty  of  whom  had  ventured  on  board, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Spaniards,  when  near 
them,  appeared  of  mean  stature.  One  among 
them  was  a  full  head  taller  than  the  tallest 
Spaniard  in  the  squadron. 

When  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  Duff,  carried 
out  a  cargo  of  missionaries,  it  is  stated  that 
sefen  young  women  came  swimming  off  to 
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the  ship,  sporting  in  the  water  like  so  many 
Naiads,  and  wishing  to  be  taken  on  board, 
calling  out  piteously  Waheine — we  are  uxh 
men.  As  they  were  naked,  the  missionaries 
at  first  objected  ;  but  in  a  short  time  relent- 
ed, and  they  were  taken  on  board,  having 
only  a  maro,  or  belt  of  green  leaves  about 
the  loins.  It  happened  there  were  some 
goats  on  board,  who  instantly  relieved  them 
of  their  vegetable  dress,  when  the  simple 
creatures  darted  down  below,  and  were  par- 
tially covered  by  the  missionaries'  ladies. 
But  it  is  slyly  insinuated  in  the  narrative,  that 
the  temptation  was  such  '  as  no  one  without 
great  restraints  from  God's  grace  could  have 
resisted.'  The  missionaries,  however,  did 
not  like  the  people,  and  one  of  them  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  with  them. 

Such  are  the  people  whom  the  French 
have  determined  to  fraternize,  or  to  govern. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  could 
have  been  the  real  object  of  the  French  to 
decide,  so  rapidly  and  at  once — without  dis- 
cussion, conference,  treaty,  or  stipulation  of 
any  kind — to  take  forcible  possession  of 
these  islands.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
D'Urville  admitted  to  our  officers  that  one 
main  object  of  his  scientific  voyage  was  to 
find  a  suitable  spot  for  the  establishment  of 
a  colony.  *  You  must  be  aware,'  said  he, 
*  how  vexatious  and  humiliating  it  must  be  to 
our  officers  in  their  voyages,  to  find  every 
island  almost  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  of 
the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  in  the  pos- 
session of  England;  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  refitting  and 
refreshing,  and  even  of  watering  their  ships, 
at  the  pleasure  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
English,  when  coming  under  a  British  flag.' 
It  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, that  the  Pacific  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  theatre  for  their  future  proceedings. 
Indeed,  M.  Dupetit  Thouars,  captain  of  the 
Venus,  when  cruising  in  tiie  year  1838  in 
the  Pacific,  avowed  to  our  officers  that  he 
was  lookincr  out  for  some  suitable  island  on 
which  to  hoist  the  French  flag,  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  added,  of  forming  thereon  a  penal 
settlement. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Dupetit  Thouars 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  and 
reappeared  in  the  Pacific  with  his  flag  in  the 
La  JReine  Blanche,  on  a  secret  expedition  as 
was  given  out;  which,  however,  was  soon 
understood  to  be  an  order  for  the  seizure  of 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  ostensibly  at  least  for 
the  above  purpose.  He  took  possession  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Ohitahiva,  built  a  fort  on 
each,  and  garrisoned  them  with  four  hundred 
troops.  He  now  demands  from  his  govern- 
ment thrice  that  number  of  troops,  and  foor 


ships  of  war,  for  the  maintenance  of  hu  eofr 
quest.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  very  early  speci- 
men of  what  they  were  to  expect  One  of 
their  naval  captains,  of  the  name  of  Halley, 
was  appointed  governor.  As  he  and  aaotbcr 
officer,  with  a  party  of  men,  were  proceeding 
along  a  defile,  they  were  fired  upon  by  sone 
natives  concealed  behind  the  rocks.  Both 
officers  were  killed,  and  several  of  the  men 
wounded.  The  captain  was  highly  spokeo 
of  as  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  apparently  had 
gived  great  satisfaction  to  the  islanders. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  ae- 
quisition  of  this  group  of  islands  may  proreto 
the  French  another  Algeria  on  a  smaller  scale 
— an  Algerietta.  They  have  in  fact  already,  it 
seems,  given  a  new  and  most  discriminating 
name  to  a  group,  which  is  hencef<uth  lo  be 
called  the  '  Oceanic  Islands,'  asif  tnere  were 
no  islands  in  other  oceans.  Does  the  old  name 
of  Pacific  not  square  exactly  with  their  views 
of  what  may  happen,  or  be  intended?  We 
ask  the  question,  as  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions, which  we  shall  presently  advert  to,  that 
their  '  oceanic'  conquests  are  not  Hkdy  to 
stop  with  the  Marquesas.  They  have,  indeed, 
already  assumed  the  Protectorate  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands  at  Tahiti,  for  which  the  Mar- 
quesas may  previously  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone — ^noC  be* 
inv  more  than  some  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  islands.  From  what  trans- 
pired in  the  British  Parliament  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  at  TiSiiti, 
we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explan- 
ation there  given  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  us  that  they  are  at  present  actually  in  pos- 
session of  Tahiti,  and  that  the  authority  of 
Queen  Pom  are  is  defunct. 

Lord  Lansdowne  in  putting  a  question,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  reg  arcing  the  alleged 
occupation  of,  or  the  protection  to  be  given 
by  the  King  of  the  French  to,  the  island  of 
Tahiti,  observed,  'that  for  a  number  of  years 
past  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  civili- 
zation and  religious  instruction  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tahiti,  and  its  other  islands,  amount- 
ing, he  believed,  to  a  population  of  150,000 
souls,  had  taken  place ;  that  this  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  persons  who,  from  beneficent  and 
religious  motives,  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  by  their  influence  had  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  entirely  to  change  the 
habits  of  life — to  introduce  education  and  to 
found  schdols,  which  were  now  numerous. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  know,  if  the  govern- 
ment had  received  such  explanations  and  as- 
surances that  English  settlers  at  Tahiti  would 
obtain  from  the  French  authorities  that  de- 
gree of  protection  which  was  justly  their  due; 
that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  any  unjust 
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tment,  or,  above  all  things,  to  expulsion 
1  these  islands.'  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  re- 
stated that,  '  he  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
led  of  the  precise  grounds  upos  which 
French  government  had  acted,  or  of  com- 
Its  made  against  the  authorities  in  those 
ids,  which  had  led  to  the  convention; 
he  had  no  apprehension  as  to  the  estab- 
nentof  the  French  in  those  seas,  nor  that 
commercial  or  political  interests  would 
fiected  by  it.  He  stated  that  be  had  re- 
ed the  most  unqualified  assurance,  that 
y  degree  of  protection  and  encourage- 
t  would  be  afforded  to  theBritish  mission a- 
residing  in  those  islands ;  that,  in  grant- 
the  Protectorship  to  the  French  King,  it 
been  stipulated  that  all  the  places  of 
»1^  at  present  existing  would  receive 
ection,  and  that  the  fullest  liberty  would 
;tven  to  the  missionaries  to  exercise  their 
;tions :'  and  he  concluded  by  saying,  that 
reposed  the  fullest  confidence,  not  only 
le  King  of  the  French  himself,  but  in  the 
ister  who  at  this  moment  was  the  princi- 
adviser  of  that  Monarch.'  Sir  Robert 
ly  however,  stated,  that  the  officer  com- 
iding  the  French  squadron  in  the  South 
s,  had  made  a  demand  of  satisfaction 
1  the  Sovereign  and  Chiefs  of  Tahiti  and 
dependent  islands  for  an  alleged  offence 
lost  France,  and  called  upon  them  for  a 
Dsit,  as  a  guaranty  for  future  good  con- 
t  towards  the  French,  to  the  amount  of 
,000  dollars,  (10,000?)  *The  chiefs  at 
e  declared  their  utter  inability  to  comply 
1  this  order ;  but,  instead  of  it,  they  con- 
led  that  Tahiti  and  the  other  islands 
lid  be  placed  under  the  nominal  sovereign- 
f  the  King  of  the  French — the  Queen  of 
islands  reserving  to  herself  the  territorial 
sdictiou.' 

Lias,  for  the  poor  Queen  !  There  seems 
le  some  strange  misconception  of  the  pro- 
dings  that  have  been  carried  on  at  Tahiti, 
ler  by  the  King  of  the  French  and  his 
lister,  or  they  have  thought  it  expedient 
lisguise  the  facts.  We  have  all  due  con- 
nce  in  those  high  personages  on  whom 
d  Aberdeen  relies;  but  they  have,  if  we 
not  greatly  mistaken,  been  deceived  by 
r  subordinates,  as  we  shall  presently 
w. 

n  all  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  expressed 
1  regard  to  the  Missionaries,  we  most  cor- 
ly  agree.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
resolution  and  perseverance  of  those  wor- 
men,  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  health, 
comfort  of  every  kind,  leave  their  native 
ntry,  their  homes,  and  friends,  traversing 
ocean  for  many  thousand  miles,  from 
e  conscientious  motives,  for  the  sole  pur- 


pose of  benefiting  a  multitude  of  benighted 
human  beings,  living  a  depraved  life,  without 
law,  without  morality,  and  without  religion. 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  'Polynesian  Researches,' 
published  afler  a  residence  of  ten  years  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  has  placed  their 
labors  in  that  favorable  point  of  view  which 
cannot  fail  to  win  for  them  the  approving  re- 
gards of  all  thinking  and  reasonable  men. 
Their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  morality,  was  found  to  keep 
pace  with  the  docility  of  their  pupils  and 
their  desire  of  knowledge.  They  found  the 
Tahitians  a  people  of  strong  natural  intellect, 
and  encouraged  by  the  king,  Pomare  I.,  they 
were  disposed  to  gratify  the  desire  for  infor- 
mation even  beyond  the  original  intention, 
not  only  by  employing  their  time  in  establish- 
ing schools  for  the  education  of  both  sexes, 
but  by  instructing  them  in  the  management 
of  property,  and  in  teaching  them  the  com- 
forts it  can  procure  in  the  articles  of  clothinsr, 
food,  and  lodging.  And  let  it  also  be  rec^- 
lected,  that  they  have  completely  succeeded 
in  abolishing  human  sacrifices,  and  the  mur- 
der of  infants,  formerly  carried  to  a  most  la- 
mentable extent ;  they  have  prevailed  on  the 
natives  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  those 
stocks  and  stones  to  which  those  sacrifices 
were  made ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
shaming  the  lower  classes  of  females,  inhab- 
iting the  ports,  from  those  indecent  practices 
which  were  encouraged  by  their  communica- 
tion with  the  seamen  of  the  whaling  ships 
that  frequent  those  ports. 

Lord  Aberdeen  expresses  his  confidence  in 
the  King  of  the  French  and  his  Minister, 
that  they  will  not  countenance  or  give  their 
support  to  a  dishonorable  proceeding;  but 
we  fear,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  they 
may  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  Queen  and  Chiefs  of  Ta- 
hiti had  bona  fide  solicited  the  protection  of 
France.  They  now  know,  however,  from 
Queen  Pomare  herself,  that  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  disgraceful  affair  had  their  origin 
in  fraud  and  treachery— chiefly  carried  out  by 
the  French  Consul,  who  is  accused  of  having, 
under  false  pretences,  prevailed  on  certain 
Chiefs  of  the  island  to  affix  their  signatures, 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  to  a  document, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  the  King 
of  the  French  to  take  Tahiti  under  his  pro- 
tection ; — the  pretence  being  grounded  on  a 
false  statement,  which  accused  some  native 
Chiefs,  and  the  Representatives  of  other  na- 
tions, of  bad  conduct  and  crimes.  When 
the  Queen  was  apprised  of  this,  she  called  a 
council  of  her  Chiefs,  with  an  assembled 
multitude  of  natives  and  foreigners,  and  in 
presence  of  the  British,  French^  and  Ameri- 
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can  Consuls,  denied  al!  knowledge  of  it,  and 
so  also  did  the  Chiefs  themselves  who  signed 
the  document.  They  declared  that  the  French 
Consul  brought  it  to  them  in  the  night,  and 
that  they  put  their  names  to  it  without  know- 
ing what  it  contained.  The  governor,  Pa- 
raita,  being  one  of  the  persons  imposed  upon, 
wrote  to  Sie  British  Consul,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, declaring  that  they  did  not  know  what 
were  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  the 
French  Consul  brought  them  to  sign,  and 
that  they  affixed  their  names  to  it,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dark.  The  translator  also  affirmed, 
that  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  per- 
son not  a  Tahiti  an  ;  its  idiom  being  foreign, 
its  orthography  bad,  words  misapplied,  and 
the  handwriting  even  foreign. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
forgery  was  the  declaration  of  two  of  the 
Chiefs  who  signed  the  document,  Tati  and 
Ulami,  to  the  following  effect: — 'That  all 
men  may  know  that  we,  who  have  signed  our 
names  hereunto,  clearly  and  solemnly  make 
known  and  declare,  as  upon  oath — That  the 
French  Consul  did  wholly  dictate  and  write 
the  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  the  Queen 
Pom  are  and  her  governors,  requesting  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  the  French.  Through 
fear  we  signed  it.  It  was  in  his  own  house, 
and  in  the  night-time,  that  the  document  was 
signed  by  us.  And  we  signed  it  also  because 
he  said,  ''  If  you  will  sign  your  names  to 
this,  I  will  give  you  one  thousand  dollars 
each  when  the  French  admiral's  ship  returns 
to  Tahiti." 

*  We  also  declare  clearly,  that  Pomare  had 
not  signed  her  name  when  we  signed  our 
names.  The  Queen's  name  was  signed  at 
Moorea,  and  it  was  because  she  was  fright- 
ened that  she  signed  it. 

*  This  is  the  truth ;  and  we  also  made 
known  those  words  to  the  captain  of  the 
English  ship  of  war,  and  to  the  English  Con- 
sul, in  the  presence  of  many  people. 

'  We  also  fully  made  known  those  words 
to  Pomare  afler  the  late  great  meeting;  and 
what  is  here  written  is  the  truth,  to  which 
we  have  signed  our  names. 

(Signed)  '  Tati. 

'  Ulami.* 

While  this  plot  was  carrying  on  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Queen,  no  sooner  was  it  made 
known  to  her  than  she  addressed  a  short  let- 
ter to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  disavowing  all  knowledge  of 
such  a  document.  Pomare  thus  writes  to  the 
Kinff  of  the  French : — 

'  Peace  be  to  you.  I  make  a  communica- 
tion to  you,  and  this  is  its  nature — 


'  During  my  absence  from  my  owi 
try,  a  few  of  my  people,  entirely  with 
knowledge  or  authority,  wrote  a  letter 
soliciting  your  assistance.  I  disavc 
knowledge  of  that  document. 

*  Health  to  you. 

(Signed)  *  Pom.- 

This  letter,  we  believe,  was  broug 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  K 
France  by  Sir  George  Simpson.  ^ 
any  or  what  orders  have  been  sen 
France,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  the  '. 
Consul  proceeded  to  form  a  provision 
vernment  of  three  persons,  putting  bin 
the  head  of  it  as  '  Consul  Commissi 
Roi,'  assisted  by  a  military  governoi 
captain  of  the  port.  If  he  has  had  th 
tion  or  assistance  of  Admiral  DupetitT 
that  officer's  name  at  least  has  been  su 
ed,  while  he  has  kept  himself  aloof  at 
raiso,  ashamed  probably  of  the  who 
ceeding;  but  we  fear  he  will  turn  ou 
the  person  who,  by  His  conduct  on  a 
occasion,  has  given  countenance  to 
the  Consul.  When  that  intelligent  n 
ary,  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  called  at  T 
March  1839,  being  then  on  his  last  ai 
voyage  to  the  New  Hebrides,  he  thus 
to  his  friend  : — *  You  will,  doubtless, 
the  papers  the  cruel  and  oppressive  c 
of  the  French.  A  sixty-gun  frigate  hi 
sent  here,  to  chastise  the  Queen  and 
of  Tahiti  for  not  receiving  the  Romai 
olic  priests  ;  and  the  captain  demande 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  twenty-four  ho 
threatened  to  carry  devastation  and  d 
every  island  in  the  Queen's  dominioi 
Mr.  Pritchard,  and  some  merchants 
paid  the  money,  and  saved  the  lives 
people.  The  French  would  only  h( 
side  of  the  question,  but  demanded  foui 
within  the  twenty-four  hours — ^2000  < 
a  letter  of  apology  to  the  French 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  h 
of  the  French  flasr.' 

The  Queen,  however,  is  not  the  ck\ 
son  to  whom  this  self-constituted  triur 
exhibited  their  insolence.  They  sent  ; 
to  Captain  Sir  T.  Thompson  of  the  '! 
demanding  to  know  for  what  p6<pose 
come  to  Tahiti.  Of  course  be  took-410 
of  so  insolent  a  demand.  The  Qu^ 
just  arrived,  and  hoisted  the  original  T 
flag,  which  the  Talbot  saluted.  On 
second  letter  came  from  these  indiv 
protesting  against  the  captain's  right  tc 
such  a  flag, — *  holding  him  responsi 
the  King  of  the  French,  his  governmei 
nation,  and  for  the  consequences  of  su 
respect,  and  for  a  measure  so  hostile  t 
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•nee.'  Sir  Thomas  only  laughed  at  it, 
d  eonsidered  it  unworthy  of  notice.  Has 
m  Consul  and  his  confederates  dared  tc 
ike  use  of  his  King's  name  without  his  au- 
>Tity  ? 

The  Queen  had  also  an  insolent  letter 
m  this  man :  he  even  forced  himself  into 
r  presence,  and  behaved  himself  in  a  rude 
1  disrespectful  manner,  as  stated  in  a  let- 

from  her  to  the  captain  of  the  Talbot. 
e  said  to  me,'  she  says — *  shaking  his  head 
me,  throwing  about  his  arms,  and  staring 
cely  at  me — **  order  your  men  to  hoist  the 
¥  flag,  and  that  the  new  government  be 
pected  "  I  protested  against  this  conduct, 
I  told  him  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  to 
I.'  This  poor,  persecuted  young  Queen, 
>te  to  Qaeen  Victoria  a  second  most  pa- 
tic  appeal,  which  has  been  published  in 
our  Newspapers : — '  Have  compassion  on 

in  my  present  trouble,  in  my  affliction 
I  great  helplessness.  Do  not  cast  me 
Lj ;  assist  me  quickly,  my  friend ;  I  run 
rou  for  refuge — to  be  covered  under  your 
at  shadow — the  same  as  afforded  to  my 
lers  by  your  fathers,  who  are  now  dead, 
I  whose  kingdoms  have  descended  to  us/ 
a  this  letter  she  explains,  as  we  think, 
at  Sir  Robert  Peel  mentioned  in  his  reply 
nit  the  100,000  dollars.  '  Taraipa  (gov- 
nor  of  Tahiti)  said  to  me,  Pomare,  write 
ir  name  under  this  document,  (the  French 
vtectioo ;)  if  you  don't  sign  your  name,  you 
ist  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  dollars,  5000  to- 
fTow,  and  5000  the  following  day  ;  and, 
mid  the  first  payment  be  delayed  beyond 
3  o'clock  the  first  day,  hostilities  will  be 
oamenced,  and  your  country  taken  from 
a.'  *  On  account  of  this  threat,'  says  the 
leen, '  against  my  will  I  signed  my  name 
[  was  compelled  to  sign  it — and  because  I 
8  afraid ;  for  the  British  and  American 
ejects  residing  in  my  country  (in  case  of 
stilities)  would  have  been  indiscriminately 
ssacred — ^no  regard  would  have  been  paid 
parties.' 

We  are  far  fi'om  objecting  to  that  confi- 
nce  which  Lord  Aberdeen  declares  his 
llingness  to  place  in  Louis  Philippe  and 
i  Minister,  and  we  only  hope  that  they  will 
that  justice  and  exercise  that  mercy,  which 
re  been  so  grossly  outraged,  towards  the 
•son  of  this  helpless  female  sovereign  by 
rir  unfeeling  and  assuming  functionaries, 
o,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  have  im- 
ted  upon  both ;  and  we  trust  that  Louis 
tlippe  will  not  hesitate,  if  he  has  not 
eady  done  so,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
icen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  President  of 
i  United  States  of  America,  by  a  declara- 
n  of  the  independence  of  the  Society  and 
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the  Sandwich  Islands.  Let  the  French  keep, 
and  be  satisfied  with,  the  Marquesas  and 
their  less  civilized  inhabitants,  though  appa- 
rently obtained  by  extortion.  The  result  of 
the  late  proceedings  at  Tahiti,  supposing 
them,  what  we  are  most  unwilling  to  do,  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, must  have  the  obvious  tendency  of 
interrupting  that  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  which  of  late  years  has  been  free 
and  open  to  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  create  mutual 
distrust,  jealousies,  and  disturbances ;  for 
France  must  not  persuade  herself  that  her 
rule  over,  or  possession  of  islands  hitherto 
fi'ee,  and  frequented  by  ships  of  every  nation, 
will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  or  treated 
with  the  same  respect  and  confidence,  as  is 
usually  given  to  legitimate  authority.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  has  the  presence  of 
foreign  ships  increased,  that  two  years  ago 
twenty  arrived  at  Huahine,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  at  Tahiti  in  the  year.  Nor  can 
France  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  ships 
of  war  of  Great  Britain  and  America — which 
for  years  have  maintained  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  mutu- 
ally giving  and  receiving  benefits — will  be 
disposed  to  recognize  the  usurped  dominion 
of  the  French,  and  forego  their  wonted 
friendly  communications  with  the  native  au- 
thorities of  the  islands,  freely  and  without  a 
foreign  interference — to  say  nothing  of  the 
evils  that  must  result  from  throwing  whole 
communities  into  a  state  of  confusion,  un- 
settling their  minds,  and  disturbing  that  re* 
pose  which  they  have  acquired  of  late  years, 
by  the  almost  miraculous  progress  made  in 
the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  in  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  decencies  of 
morality. 

But,  taking  the  result  to  issue  in  a  lower, 
but  not  less  important  point  of  view — the  ex- 
pected acquisition  of  wealth,  or  even  politi- 
cal power — neither  of  these,  we  conceive, 
can  rationally  be  entertained.  Commercially 
speaking,  these  islands  can  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  their  new  pos- 
sessors. The  poor  islanders  have  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange  for  what  France  might  sup- 
ply them,  except  such  articles  as  pigs  and 
fowls,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit, 
which  nobody  will  eat  if  any  other  kind  of 
bread  can  be>  had.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  these  acquisitions  cannot  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
strength  or  honor.  Perhaps  the  mere  vanity 
of  having  the  tri-colored  fiag  flying  in  the  op- 
posite hemisphere,  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles  distant  firom  home,  may  be  considered 
as  ample  compensation  for  loss  of  character 
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and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  and 
perhaps  of  life. 

That  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  should 
have  been  created  by  such  conduct,  in  the 
numerous  and  influential  societies  for  the 
encouragement  of  Missionaries  into  foreign 
parts,  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
Leeds  branch  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  warmly  taken  it  up,  and  passed  the 
following  resolution  :  '  That  this  meeting  re- 
gards the  recent  aggression  of  the  French 
navy,  which  has  been  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  French  Government,  upon  the 
small  and  defenceless  community  of  Tahiti, 
as  a  gross  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  which 
b  to  the  last  degree  disgraceful  to  the  name 
of  a  people,  boasting  to  be  free  and  gallant 
themselves,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the 
human  race ;  and  a  deed  of  unprovoked  and 
pitiful  outrage,  which  ought  to  awaken  the 
warmest  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world ;  and  that  this  meeting  thus  publicly 
pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  ils  power  to  induce 
our  Government  to  exert  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence with  the  Government  of  France,  to 
restore  to  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  her  just  inde- 
pendence, and  to  all  classes  of  her  subjects 
their  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom.' 

Some  of  the  French  Deputies  in  the  Cham- 
ber were  opposed  to  these  new  acquisitions, 
not  on  account  of  the  injustice  committed, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  estimate  proposed 
for  their  maintenance.  They  spoke  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  passing  Cape 
Horn ;  but  M.  Guizot  observed  that  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  would,  ere  long,  open  a  pass- 
age for  the  mercantile  shipping  of  France, 
and  afford  a  line  of  communication  for  the 
produce  of  the  new  colonies,  and  the  des- 
patches for  the  governor  and  forces :  he 
talked  of  the  English  establishment  at  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  having  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  this  passage  between 
the  two  oceans  !  We  should  have  given  M. 
Guizot  the  credit  of  being  a  better  geogra- 
pher, and  that  he  knew  very  well  the  cutters 
of  logwood  could  derive  no  benefit  from  a 
cut  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Lit- 
tle more  at  the  time  was  said  on  this  head ; 
but  that  little,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
some  circumstances  that  have  since  occur- 
red, induce  us  to  think,  that  the  possession 
of  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,  is  only  aux- 
iliary to  a  pre-existing  intention  of  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  China  through  the  Pacific  ;  and  that  the 
measure  of  sending  a  squadron  of  ships  of 
war,  and  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  that 
great  nation,  is   connected   with  what  has 


taken  place,  and  apparently  is  aWot  to 
place,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Our  inference  is  strengthened  by  a 
munication^  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acadd* 
my  of  Sciences  in  Paris  by  M.  Arago,  sti 
that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into,  bf^ 
Messrs.  Baring  and  Company,  with  the  F 
public  of  Granada,  but  in  whose  behalf  ui 
stated,  in  virtue  of  which,  however,  the 
Republic  is  to  cede  to  the  contraoton 
line  required  for  the  construction  of  a  cuiil,^ 
with  80,000  acres  of  land  on  the  two  bioki^ 
and  400,000  acres  more  in  the  interior,  kj 
is  added,  that  the  work,  upon  which 
4000  to  5000  men  are  to  be  engaged,  is 
culated  to  take  five  years  for  its  oomph 
To  whom  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  may  belt 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  contei 
parties  on  the  western  side  of  America, 
pretend  not  to  say.  Does  the  northern 
of  the  continent,  or  the  southern  part, 
both,  lay  claim  to  it?  Has  the  Mosqc 
shore,  on  which  our  logwood  cutters  are,  aal  I 
which  extends  down  to  it,  and  the  district  oti 
Columbia,  which  springs  out  of  it — have  thefij 
any  thing  to  say  to  it  1  As  to  the  contnoM 
with  Messrs.  Baring,  we  are  rather  wotpif^i 
cal;  they  are  too  cautious  to  engage  in  M< 
doubtful  an  undertaking. 

The  project  of  cutting  a  canal  through  tba 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  making  a  rulroaA 
across  it,  has  frequently  been  mooted;  bol 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  intelligible  pli* 
for  either  has  been  brought  forward,  or  laf 
actual  survey  made.  Mr.  Lloyd,  wh^  act* 
ing  as  secretary  to  General  Bolivar,  gives  k 
line  for  a  canal,  and  two  lines  for  railroada. 
According  to  his  map,  the  length  of  tba 
canal,  by  the  line  of  the  Chagres  to  Crucesy 
and  thence  to  Panama,  winds  through  tka 
valley,  extending  about  sixty  miles — ^that  of 
the  railroad,  from  the  same  to  the  6mfif 
about  forty  miles  ;  but  nothing  definite  ia 
given  as  to  the  height  of  the  intervening  land. 
The  direct  distance  from  Porto  Bello,  or 
Chagres,  to  Panama,  is  not  more  than  twe»! 
ty-eight  or  thirty  miles ;  but  by  the  rotd 
through  Gongora  and  Cruces,  the  distance  ii 
not  less  than  fifty  miles.  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
though  a  professed  surveyor,  is  still  more 
indefinite  than  Mr.  Lloyd :  he  talks  of  mea- 
suring the  meridian  distance  between  Cha- 
gres and  Panama  by  means  of  rockets,  ei' 
plosion-bags,  and  chronometers;  but  the 
rockets  burst,  and  nothing  is  concluded  b) 
the  bags  and  the  chronometers — no  result 
whatever,  not  even  the  highest  point  of  tin 
intermediate  land  is  noticed.  We  have 
heard  that  a  Frenchman  had  discovered  i 
line,  in  which  the  highest  elevation  abofe 
the  level  of  the  sea  would  not  exceed  twelvfl 
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:,  the  report  of  which  may  hare  led  to  that 
position  of  a  contract  for  the  project  spok- 
of  by  M.  Arago. 

rhe  practicability  of  carrying  a  canal 
omi  the  Isthmus  need. not  be  questioned; 

riTers,  and  the  numerous  streams  by 
«h  they  are  fed,  will  at  all  times  afford 
ity  of  water  to  supply^' the  waste  occa- 
led  by  the  locks — for  locks  there  must  be, 
:  not  a  few.  The  supposed  different  levels 
the  two  seas,  which  have  been  very  much 
represented,  will  not  create  an  obstacle : 
ifference — and  a  very  considerable  one — 
re  must  be,  occasioned  by  various  dis- 
Mnces  in  the  tides,  chiefly  by  the  differ- 
strength  and  direction  of  the  wind  in  the 
ibbean  gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  open 

of  Panama  on  the  other,  by  which  the 

tide  is  occasionally  accelerated  or  r&- 
ied.  In  ordinary  cases,  according  to  Mr. 
yd,  the  Pacific,  at  high  water,  is  about 
teen  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic ;  and, 
ow  water,  the  Atlantic  is  highest  by  about 
feet  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  period, 
crally  once  in  twelve  hours,  when  these 
it  are  equal.  Baron  Humboldt,  forty 
n  ago,  said — '  The  difference  of  level  be- 
en the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
ian  does  not  probably  exceed  nine  feet ; 

that  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  some- 
5s  one  sea,  sometimes  the  other,  is  the 
e  elevated;'  but,  as  we  have  said,  this 
nrence  cannot  much  interfere  with  the 
itmction  of  a  canal. 

'hat  such  a  communication  across  the 
mus  of  Panama  would  be  of  infinite  use 
dl  commercial  purposes  connected  with 
Pacific  islands,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
two  Americas,  from  Behring's  Strait  to 
e  Horn,  the  West  Indies,  or  the  east 
t  of  North  America,  cannot  admit  of  a 
>t  But  with  regard  to  time  being  gained 
his  route  from  Europe  to  China,  over 

hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  ad- 
age for  commercial  intercourse,  which 
French  seem  to  contemplate,  we  are  de- 
ilf  of  opinion  there  will  be  none ;  and 
the  old  route  will  continue  to  be  consid- 
preferable,  to  us  in  England,  at  least,  as 
11  also  be  found  to  the  French.  We  ar- 
at  this  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of 
listances  of  the  two  routes,  and  of  the 
ible  times  required  to  make  the  voy- 
by  sailing  vessels,  and  by  steamers. 


BtB  Mi  ««.  ffailitif.       Bicamlng. 

mouth  to  Cfasgref,    .     4836  43dayB  37dayi. 
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Now,  the  measured  distance  by  the  usual 
route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  same,  or 
at  most,  200  miles  less;  and  this,  at  the 
average  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  will .  be 
performed  in  121  days,  and  has  frequently 
been  done  in  less  time. 

Captain  Belcher,  having  visited  the  lake 
Managua,  has  revived  the  obsdete  notion  of 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  '  a 
line  for  a  canal,  which,  by  entire  lake  ntnn^ 
gation,  might  be  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  states  of  San  Salvador,  Honduras^ 
Nicaragua,  and  extended  to  the  Atlantic' 
He  sailed  up  the  river  Estero  Real  in  his 
assistant's  cutter  Starling,  and  boats,  thirty 
miles,  which  he  understood  was  still  naviga- 
ble thirty  miles  higher  up;  and  if  so,  he 
considers  it  must  nearly  communicate  with 
the  lake  of  Managua,  and  that  at  least  it  is 
fed,  or  has  its  origin,  near  it.  That  the 
Estero  is  fed  by  the  lake  cannot  be  the  case, 
as  two  rivers  flowing  out  of  the  same  lake  in 
contrary  directions  is  physically  impossible, 
which  would  be  the  cas^  here :  there  is  no 
instance  that  we  know  of,  where  two  great 
rivers  flow  out  of  a  lake  at  opposite  extremi- 
ties,  and  in  contrary  directions ;  for  if  ori- 

finally  the  levels  were  precisely  the  same, 
which  is  not  likely,)  the  attrition  of  the 
one  would  get  the  better  of  the  other,  and 
one  stream  would  carry  off  the  water.  But 
in  the  present  instance,  the  western  shore  of 
the  Managua  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Estero, 
therefore,  even  if  connected  with  the  lake, 
could  not  be  navigable  sixty  miles.  Then 
the  river  San  Juan,  with  its  rapids  and  cata* 
racts,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  out  of  the  lake 
Nicaragua,  whose  level  is  very  little  lower 
than  that  of  Managua,  and  thus  cutting  off 
every  hope  of  a  river  and  lake  navigation; 
the  distance,  besides,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Estero  to  the  month  of  the  San  Juan  in  a 
line,  through  the  lakes,  is  more  than  300 
miles.  The  subject  has  often  been  discussed, 
and,  we  had  thought,  altogether  exploded. 

As  we  were  writing  this  article,  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet — marked  in  print  Private 
and  Confidential — was  sent  to  us,  but  from 
what  quarter  we  know  not,  nor  for  what  pur- 
pose. It  states  that — '  By  a  decree,  promul- 
gated at  Bogota  the  30th  May  1838,  a  privi- 
lege was  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
republic  of  New  Granada,  for  opening  a 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  acniss  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
That  the  rights  under  this  decree  belong 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  house  of  Angus- 
tin  Salomon  &  Co.,  of  Panama,  and  to  the 
Granadian  Company  ;    and  they  have  the 
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right  over  all  such  lands  as  shall  be  found 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  canal.  That 
it  is  to  be  completed  in  eight  years,  but  may 
be  extended,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  work 
has  already  commenced,  which  is  actually 
the  case;  Messrs.  Salomon  6l  Co.  having 
already  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
whole  line  from  Chagres  to  Panama.'  Of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained,  they  say, — 
'Every  vessel  bound  for  China,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and 
the  west  coasts  of  North  and  South  America, 
would  shorten  the  passage  by  nearly  two 
months,  saving  a  distance  of  several  thou- 
sand miles,  besides  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
the  voyage  round  both  the  southern  conti- 
nents.' We  must  exclude  China,  to  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  neither  time  nor  distance 
will  be  saved. 

A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Morel,  said 
to  be  an  able  practical  engineer,  has  survey- 
ed the  line,  the  result  of  which  is, — 1.  That 
the  width  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  a  di- 
rect line,  does  not  exceed  thirty-three  miles. 
3.  That  the  chain  6f  mountains  terminates 
at  this  point,  and  forms  a  valley  crossed  by 
numerous  streams.  3.  That  besides  these, 
three  livers  can  be  made  available,  the  Cha* 
gres  and  Trinidad,  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Farfan,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Panama.  4.  That  the  Chagres 
has  deep  water  at  its  junction  with  the  Tri- 
nidad. 5  and  6.  That  the  highest  point  in 
the  line  of  the  canal  is  thirty-three  feet,  and 
the  length  of  the  line  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles.*  And  it  is  added,  that  four  thou- 
sand workmen  and  laborers,  and  upwards, 
have  already  been  enrolled. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  scheme  that  M. 
Arago  announced  in  the  French  Chambers, 
and  for  which  he  said  Messrs.  Baring  were 
the  contractors,  jointly  perhaps  with  Messrs. 
Salomon  6l  Co.,  who  estimate  the  cost  at 
3,475,000  dollars,  and  the  profit  at  764,618 
dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two 
per  cent.  This  return,  however,  is  admitted 
to  be  conjectural — the  cost  certain.  The 
concluding  paragraph  looks  like  a  decoy  for 
the  English.  '  There  is  no  country  which  is 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  interested 
in  this  enterprise.  But  it  is  in  England 
chiefly  where  all  the  advantages  its  execu- 
tion will  create  can  be  more  generally  appre- 
ciated, to  say  nothing  of  connecting  the 
English  name  with  so  noble  an  undertaking. 
Her  immense  interests  in  India,  her  relations 
with  Chiua,  the  Australian  colonies.  New 

*  Riven  Chagrei  and  Trinidad  navigable  eigh- 
teen miles;  Farfan,  seven  miles,  making  twenty- 
five  miles ;  artificial  canal,  twenty-five  miles.  To- 
tal length,  fifty  milea. 


Zealand,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and 
great  number  of  her  ships  engaged  in 
whale  fishery  in  the  South  Seas,  are 
oiently  itrong  motives  to  call  her  atteatiaol 
it,  and  to  insure  her  leading  men,  both  mf 
political  and  commercial  world,  to  gife 
the  weight  of  their  influence  and  credit  tol 
scheme,  which,  if  once  carried  into  eiMil 
tion,  would  procure  to  Great  Britain,  andM 
numerous  colonies  and  possessions,  iDcalMW 
lable  benefits.'  '' 

But  the  French,  it  would  seem,  from  apaiiN 
graph  in  the  DebcUs,  are  not  satisfied  viil 
either  Lloyd's  Report  or  that  of  Morel ;  tt| 
have  actudly,  at  this  time,  a  surveyor  of  tUi 
own  on  the  ground.  Among  the  projectoa 
something  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  all  m 
them,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  wiU  hi 
disappointed.  i 

We  are  very  far  from  blaming  the  Frenfll 
in  making  every  exertion,  with  the  view  M 
extending  their  influence  and  commerce, ofOI 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  where  a  fair  ad 
legitimate  opening  presents  itself;  hot  ^ 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  proceed 
ings  of  their  agents  at  Tahiti  have  been  ooa 
ducted  with  dignity,  humanity,  or  even  wHl 
justice.  Nay,  France  is  a  great  nation,  aH 
all  who  wish  well  to  her  sovereignty,  must h 
desirous  it  should  not  descend  below  the  levi 
of  a  great  people.  They  have  a  right  ti 
make  themselves  known  in  all  the  accessiH 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  with  this  feeling  ^ 
were  glad  to  find  they  were  about  to  acooi 
plish  this  object  in  China,  by  the  proper  «^ 
dignified  mode  of  sending  an  authorized  ' 
presentative  of  their  sovereign  to  the  ruler 
that  vast  Empire.  We  cordially  wish  to  * 
individual  charged  with  that  important  ofi 
every  success  ;  he  will  find  it,  however,  b^ 
with  difiSculty,  which  will  require  great  ^ 
cretion,  as  well  as  firmness  of  purpose, 
overcome.  He  will,  no  doubt,  have  caL 
to  his  recollection  what  occurred  in  ^ 
three  several  embassies  sent  to  the  Court 
Pekin  in  our  own  time,  and  be  prepared 
cordingly  for  what  may  happen  to  him. 

The  first  was  that  of  Lord  Macartney,  ^ 
succeeded  in  supporting  the  honor  and  cb 
acter  of  the  nation,  by  his  dignified  condu 
skill,  and  management — "  Don't,"  he  ss 
**  propose  to  me  your  koo4ao;  I  will  pay 
your  Emperor  the  same  obeisance  as  to 
own  sovereign,  but  nothing  more ;  but  if  i 
will  not  suit  you,  let  your  Ta^whang-tee 
me  the  example,  and  whatever  ceremony 
may  choose  to  perform  before  the  portrait 
my  sovereign,  I  will  follow  it  on  my  prea 
tation  to  him."  Not  liking  this,  his  pres 
tation  to  Old  Kien-long  was  just  the  sami 
I  that  to  George  III.     L^rd  Amherst,  on  la 
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r,  was  met  bj  a  court  mandarin,  on  whom 
was  pleased  to  confer  the  title  of  Duke  Ho^ 
10  presented  to  his  lordship  a  i^preen  of  yel- 
rsilk,  before  which  he  was  required  to 
ictise  the  koodoo ^  which  of  course  his  lord- 
p  declined ;  but  Duke  Ho  had  his  revenge, 
giving  him  and  his  suit  a  night's  drive,  in 
»r  little  springless  carts,  over  a  twelve- 
le  granite  road  of  disjoined  slabs,  to  the 
te  of  Pekin ;  which  being  shut,  the  drive 
s  continued  round  the  outside  of  the  walls 
OQghout  the  night,  and  beyond  them  some 
en  or  eight  miles,  to  a  palace  of  the  em- 
ror ;  where  at  daylight,  the  ambassador  was 
nmoned  to  make  his  immediate  appearance 
bre  the  Emperor,  harassed  as  he  was,  sick, 
j  in  his  travelling  dress.  This  he  very 
iperly  resented,  and  the  same  day  made 
sparations  to  set  off  homewards,  without 
Ming  adieu  to  the  great  Whang4ee,  The 
Qtch  mission,  previous  to  this,  thinking  to 
ofit  by  compliance,  refused  nothing,  and  ob- 
tned  nothing  in  return  but  a  lodging,  as 
ey  state,  among  horses  in  a  stable. 
But  now  that  China  has  been  opened  to  us, 
e  find  that  the  President  of  the  United 
tttes  has  also  determined  on  a  mission  to 
l^a.  The  appearance  of  the  two  Ambas- 
tdors  at  Pekin,  is  an  occurrence  likely  some- 
Itit  to  puzzle  the  Chinese.  M.  Lagrine6 
^presenting  a  King,  will  probably  be  the  fa- 
vite;  the  free  and  independent  citizen  of 
^  United  States,  representing  the  President 
id  Congress,  will  be  apt  to  put  the  Chinese 
I  mind  of  the  Stadtholder  and  States-gener- 
i,  which  they  did  not,  or  would  not,  compre- 
QMi.  The  misfortune  of  Mr.  Cushing  hav- 
f  lost  his  ship  by  fire  at  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Me  of  his  equipment,  has  not  prevented 
in  from  proceeding  in  the  packet  to  China 
**«  sacrifice  which  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
Mrgy  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  public  duty. 
Leaving  the  French  and  the  Americans  to 
Kir  respective  pursuits  with  regard  to  China, 
UB  we  on  to  our  author,  of  whose  pioceed- 
K,  however,  we  have  but  little  more  to  no- 
ce.  Of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  at  Ta- 
iti,  and  their  forcible  possession  of  theMar- 
lesas.  Captain  Belcher  appears  to  know  no- 
ing,  or  he  at  least  says  nothing.  His  visit 
Tahiti,  however,  has  enabled  him  to  record 
I  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  unfor- 
Date  Queen  Pomare,  which  we  are  unwil- 
g  to  pass  over  without  notice — more  unfor- 
late  perhaps  in  her  domestic  distress,  than 
ai  in  the  injustice  and  oppression  suffered 
01  a  foreign  power.  She  is  married  to  a 
tain  Chief  of  another  island,  by  whom  she 
I  two  children ;  a  man  of  a  most  bru- 
character,  who,  by  intermeddling  in  the 
urs  of  her  government,  and  thereby  being 


brought  up,  as  he  frequently  is,  before  the 
Chiefs  of  the  island  acting  in  their  capacity 
of  judges,  and  reprimanded  by  them,  he 
avenges  himself  by  abusing  and  ill-treating 
the  Queen.  On  some  occasion,  the  British 
Consul  requested  Sir  £.  Belcher  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Queen,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on 
her  to  allow  that  this  man  should  be  summon- 
ed before  the  judges.  He  was  so,  and  ap- 
peared; and,  probably  out  of  regard  for  Po- 
mare, was  only  admonished.  A  few  days  af- 
terwards the  brute  had  fallen  fi-om  his  horse 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when  the  Queen  fled 
to  his  assistance  with  all  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, which  he  repaid  by  treating  her  in  a 
most  brutal  manner  on  the  highnroad,  seizing 
her  by  the  hair,  and  but  for  her  attendants 
would  probably  have  murdered  her.  On  his 
return  home,  he  destroyed  all  her  dresses, 
ornaments,  furniture,  dLC.,  and  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  the  house. 

The  Queen,  afler  this,  made  up  her  mind 
to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  his  removal  to  Hua- 
hine,  his  native  island,  to  which  place  Cap- 
tain Belcher  offered  to  convey  him.  ''  To 
my  utter  astonishment,"  says  the  captain, 
''  the  Consul  informed  me  the  day  following, 
that  she  had  forgiven  him.  Poor  woman," 
he  adds,  *'  I  am  afraid  this  is  but  a  beginning 
of  such  scenes !  She  appears  to  be  very  fond 
of  her  children,  and  to  feel  much  for  her  un- 
principled husband ;  her  forgiveness  on  this 
late  occasion  speaks  volumes  for  her  kindness 
of  heart 

Pomare,  in  this  respect,  is  but  a  type  of 
the  upper  class  of  females  in  Tahiti — a  more 
kind-hearted,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  race 
of  beings,  are  not  anywhere  to  be  found.  On 
turning  to  Captain  Cook  for  his  opinion  of 
the  Tahitian  females,  so  far  back  as  1773,  we 
read  as  follows  : — '*  Great  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  women  of  Otaheite  and  the  Socie- 
ty Islands ;  the  favors,"  he  says,  "  of  married 
women,  and  also  of  the  unmarried  of^he  bet^ 
ter  sort,  are  as  difficult  to  be  obtained  here 
as  in  any  other  country  whatever.  On  the 
whole,"  he  adds,  "  a  stranger  who  visits  Eng- 
land might,  with  equal  justice,  draw  the  char- 
acters of  the  woman  there  from  those  which 
he  might  meet  with  on  board  the  ships  in  one 
of  the  naval  ports,  or  in  the  purlieus  of 
Covent-Garden  or  Drury-Lane."  He  admits 
they  are  well  versed  in  .the  arts  of  coquetry, 
and  unreserved  in  conversation ;  and  thinks 
these  may  have  given  them,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  character  of  libertines. 

We  can  state,  on  unquestionable  authority, 
that  of  the  several  Tahitian  females,  the 
daughters  of  Chiefs  who  are  married  to  Euro- 
pean residents,  there  is  no  instance,  for  many 
years  past,  of  a  separaticm  having  taken  place 
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on  account  of  infidelity  or  levity  of  conduct. 
Tl^e  affecting  story  of  poor  Peggy  Stewart, 
(as  she  was  generally  called,)  affords  a  strong 
instance  ofthe  fidelity  and  attachment  of  these 
simple-minded  and  affectionate  creatures. 
When  that  ill-omened,  but  well-named  ship, 
the  Pandora^  was  sent  in  search  ofthe  muti- 
neers ofthe  Bounty,  her  unfortunate  husband, 
Mr.  Stewart,  (mate  or  midshipman,)  immedi- 
ately gave  himself  up,  and  was  sent  on  board 
and  placed  in  irons.  His  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  Chiefs.  ''They  had  lived 
with  her  old  father  in  the  most  tender  state  of 
endearment ;  a  beautiful  little  girl  had  been 
the  fruit  of  their  union,  and  was  at  the  breast 
when  the  Pandora  arrived.  Frantic  with  grief, 
the  unhappy  Peggy  flew  with  her  infant  in  a 
canoe  to  the  arms  of  her  husband.  The  in- 
terview was  so  affecting,  that  the  officers  on 
board  were  overwhelmed  with  anguish ;  and 
Stewart  himself,  unable  to  bear  the  heart- 
rending scene,  begged  she  might  not  again  be 
admitted  on  board.  She  was  separated  from 
him  by  violence,  and  conveyed  on  shore  in  a 
state  of  despair  and  grief  too  overwhelming 
for  utterance ;  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion ;  lost  all  relish  for  food  and  life ;  pined 
under  a  rapid  decay  of  two  months ;  and  fell 
a  victim  to  her  feelings,  dying  literally  of  a 
broken  heart.*  On  the  loss,  by  shipwreck, 
of  the  Pandora,  poor  Stewart,  being  still  in 
irons,  and  all  too  busy  in  saving  themselves 
to  think  of  releasing  him,  perished  by  drown- 
ing. 

Since  this  period,  the  progress  that  has 

been  made  in  civilization  by  the  natives  of 
both  sexes  at  the  Society  Islands,  and  many 
ofthe  several  groups  to  the  westward  of  them, 
in  consequence  ofthe  labors  of  the  Missiona- 
ries, and  the  numerous  native  and  enlighten- 
ed teachers,  is  quite  extraordinary.  All  the 
Captains  of  the  navy  who  have  visited  these 
islands — and  several  of  whom  have  strictly 
examined  these  native  teachers — bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  their  ability  to  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the 
New  Testament  particularly.  Sir.  £.  Bel- 
cher, on  his  way  to  the  westward,  called  at 
the  beautiful  island  of  Raratonga,  where  he 
found  the  roads,  enclosures,  church,  school. 
End  private  residences,  an  age,  he  says,  in 
advance  of  Tahiti.  He  tells  us  that  on  this 
island  neatness  and  ^regularity  are  the  pre- 
domtnant  features ;  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  native  chief,  as  well  as  of  those  about  him, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  present  Mis- 
sionary, Buzacott,  88  well  as  on  the  unfor- 
tunate originator  of  the  present  system — the 
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late  most  excellent  and  exemplary  pastor,  M 
Williams,  who  was  savagely  murdered  at  tl 
island  of  £!frimango,  (not  Mallicolo,  as  Ca] 
tain  Belcher  says,)  one  of  the  New  Hebridei 
whose  inhabitants  have  been  described  \ 
Cook  and  others,  both  men  and  women,  \ 
the  most  disgusting  and  ferocious  brutes,  an 
unlike  to  any  of  those  on  the  eastern  groo] 
—  so  savage,  that  no  missionary,  with  tl 
exception  of  Mr.  Williams,  has,  either  befa 
or  since,  ventured  to  visit  them. 

How  different  was  the  state  of  society 
Raratonga,  where  civilization  has  made  mo 
rapid  strides !  Here,  owing  to  the  instrui 
tions  first  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  fa 
plan  followed  up  by  Mr.  Buzacott,  the  nativi 
have  not  only  been  instructed  in  the  di 
ties  of  religion,  but  also  in  useful  art 
they  now  manufacture  furniture,  table 
chairs,  and  sofas  with  cane  bottoms,  so  th 
the  visitor  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  me 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  the  comfor 
of  a  well-furnished  house.  They  have 
church,  capable  of  accommodating  about  oi 
thousand  persons,  a  school  opposite  to  i 
with  a  printing-press,  and  a  public  marke 
place  covered  over.  '  It  was  pleasing,'  sa] 
Captain  Belcher, '  to  witness  the  influenc 
Mr.  Buzacott  has  acquired ;  not  the  servi] 
fear  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  an  ha 
est,  warm-hearted  attachment.  He  is  a  pa 
tern  for  the  missionaries.  Such  men,  I 
their  conduct  and  labors,  improve  all  arouo 
them.  They  prove  their  superiority  by  the 
ability  to  instruct  others,  and  they  leave  b 
hind  them  historical  monuments  of  their  uti 
ity,  in  the  increased  civilization  and  hapfi 
ness  of  the  people. 

In  his  progress  to  the  westward,  and  cai 
ing  at  one  of  the  Fijee  Islands,  he  thet 
found,  or  rather  roundly  asserts  that  *  canE 
balism  prevails.'  A  gigantic  fellow,  of  tl 
name  of  Garingaria,  and  his  brother  Thok 
nautu,  brothers  of  the  King,  had  been  on  i 
expedition,  in  which  they  killed  the  chic 
and  many  hundreds  ofthe  population.  *  Tl 
sequel,'  he  says,  *  will  hardly  be  credited 
yet  it  is  beyond  doubt.  Cannibalism  to 
frightful  degree  prevails  among  this  peopfc 
and  is,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  one  of  tbei 
highest  enjoyments.  The  victims  of  this  1^ 
rocious  slaughter  were  regularly  preparrfi 
being  baked,  packed,  and  distributed  in  por- 
tions to  the  various  towns  which  fiimisM 
warriors,  according  to  their  exploits;  fA 
they  were  feasted  on  with  a  degree  of  sarql 
barbarity  nearly  incredible.' 

Nearly  incredible  !  Wholly  so,  we  shodl 
say  ;  and  still  more  so  what  is  t(»ld  of  thitf-- 
gantic  Qaringaria,  '  a  noted  cannibal,  «li 
\kiiied  QflEie  of  his  wives,  and  ate  her.'    CSff* . 
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ttinlj  there  is  no  accountiDg  for  tastes ;  and 
we  know  that  the  further  we  advance  in  the 
Polynesian  Islands  westerly,  the  more  savage 
their  inhabitants  arc,  till  we  arrive  at  New 
Guinea.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  islands  are  black  as  negroes, 
but  with  long  or  crisped  hair,  and  are  totally 
different  from  the  brown  Polynesians  in  man- 
ners and  language.  Captain  Belcher  passed  all 

^_  these,  and  tnrough  the  Dutch  settlements,  to 
Singapore,  where  he  found  orders  to  proceed 
to  China,  where  the  assistance  of  surveyors 
was  deemed  necessary.     Here,  he  and  his 

.-  assistant  Kellet  were  of  great  use  in  the  ope- 
rations in  the  Canton  estuary  and  river ;  but, 

—  :  as  we  have  other  sources  of  information  res- 

pecting the  occurrences  that  have  recently 
_.  taken  place  in  China,  we  may  here  take  leave 
_     of  him. 

We  are  rather  surprised,  however,  that  Sir 
- .  £.  Belcher,  when  at  the  Society  Islands,  had 
._^..  Bot  the  curiosity  to  look  in  upon  the  interest- 
ing inhabitants  of  Pitcairn's  Island — '  a  little 
cociety  which,  under  the  precepts  of  the  sa- 
.    end  book,  is  characterized  by  religion,  mo- 

—  nlity,   and    innocence.     The  discovery  of 
~ .  this  happy  people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was 

>    .   accidental,  and  all  that  regards  their  conduct 
^  and  history,  partake  so  much  of  the  roman- 
tic, as  to  render  their  story  not  ill  adapted 
^.     fcr   an  epic  poem.'*     Captain  Jones,  how- 
_ ,     erer,  of  the  Cura^oa,  visited  the  island  two 
~  ^  jears  later  than  Belcher's  voyage   in  those 
7.' .   Kas.    He  was   delighted,  as   every   visitor 
;       has  been,  with  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
'.of  the  females.     He  observes,  that  *  the  pu- 
7  ' .    rity  of  morals  and  unsophisticated  manners 
of  the  natives,  which  so  charmed  Sir  Thom- 
_     ^  u  Staines  when  he  was  there  twenty-seven 
''^  ~^  Jtars  ago,  have  unavoidably  undergone  a  dis- 
'7    ^  tirantageous  change,  from  a  new  generation 
.    kfing  arisen,  accustomed  to  constant  com- 
-^  .   Bonication  and  traffic  with  the  crews  of  En- 
-*u  V  ^1  French,  and  American  whalers.'     But 
7  /  '  fc  adds,  *  The  women  and  children,  how- 
^  ever,  still  possess  a  single-mindedness,  sim- 
..  -  ^  piicity,  and  innocence,   which  I  never  met 
^^^     *ith  before.'     Such,  indeed,  is  the  inherent 
J7^>eitteof  modesty  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
,^    .  ^-ftitit  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  not  an  in- 
*UDce  of  female  seduction  has  occurred  by 
p^.^^-  Hte  native  men  or  by  foreigners,  though  no 
c<:  r: '  ^  than  twenty-four  mercahnt  ships  have 
rxr-*-'  ^led  at  the  island,  within  the  last  two  years ; 
•rw   1  tad  be  it  remembered,  that  the  whole  popu- 
;r'rr:  'ttion  is  derived  entirely  from  Tahitian  wo- 
'hen,  and   their   offspring,   by   Englishmen. 

-  -i  ^fans,  in  the  year  18^,  when  both  English- 

-  Iben  and  Tahitimen  had  been  swept  away  by 


death,  and  one  man  only  (old  John  Adams) 
remained,  he  was  left  with  five  female  Tahi- 
tians,  ten  male  and  ten  female  children,  twen- 
ty-two male  and  fiflcen  female  grandchildren, 
making  in  the  whole  sixty-six,  of  which  thir- 
ty-six were  males,  and  thirty  females.  In 
1699,  the  population  had  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  two,  and  in  1841  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  Adams.  With  the  aid  of  a  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book,  which  he  carefully  kept  by  him, 
and  regarded  with  religious  awe  and  venera- 
tion, he  wisely  commenced  with,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  into  the  rising  genera- 
tion, a  conduct  and  feeling  of  morality  and 
religion,  which  have  never  departed  from 
them.  He  made  the  young  children  his  first 
and  anxious  care;  they  entered  into  all  his 
plans,  obeyed  his  precepts,  and,  as  they  grew 
up,  departed  not  from  them,  but  acquired 
fixed  habits  of  piety  and  morality ;  and,  on 
his  taking  leave  of  this  world,  he  expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  he  felt  in  seeing  his  lit- 
tle family  formed  into  a  happy  and  well  reg- 
ulated society.  They  have  now  a  Mr.  Nobbs 
as  their  Schoolmaster  and  Minister,  who  has 
attentively,  and  with  success,  followed  up  the 
plan  of  their  deceased  friend  and  pastor.  It 
is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  those  simple- 
minded  people  may  preserve  their  innocence, 
and  those  religious  principles,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  laid  by  the  patriarchal  care  of 
old  John  Adams. 
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A  RAMBLE  BY  LOCH  LOMOND. 

Fpom  the  World  of  Fuhlon. 
BY    RRODA    MARIA   WILLAN. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  w^hen  we  strolled  out 
by  tlie  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  tlmt  most  beau- 
tiful of  Scottish  lakes,  to  enjoy  the  cooling  fresh- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  rich  view  of  the  summer 
sunset,  fringing  the  tall  trees  vnth  amber  light, 
and  now  gradually  fading  into  a  paler  crimson, 
as  one  by  one  the  melodious  voices  of  birds  died 
away,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bee  was  heard 
no  more  in  the  deepening  twilight 

This  romantic  scene,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
a  long  ridge  of  dupky  mountains,  amongst  which, 
lowering  above  the  rest,  rises  the  far-famea 
splendor  of  Ben  Lomond,  has  still  something 
awful  in  its  imposing  grandeur.  Forming  one 
side  is  a  little  intersected  path,  shadowed  by 
numerous  trees  and  fragments  of  hanging  rock, 
from  which  at  intervals  is  heard  the  refreshing 
sound  of  a  gushing  spring,  as  it  rolls  with  the 
same  increasing  ripple  down  some  steep  accliv- 
ity, shrouded  in  the  distance  by  (fe^\.V\exy  ^^lYi- 
leaves,  and  "  shrvibB  o^  thoMBondi  <V^^»?^ 

A  few  bright  vosft^eaiiia  e,\J3i\  %Vi»«t^^  «^  ^^ 
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edge  of  the  water  as  we  gazed  upon  it,  seeming 
there  to  melt  aBd  mipgle  as  if  thev  had  mistaken 
it  for  their  own  iky,  while  the  soft  shadow  of  the 
rising  moon,  like  a  speck  of  fleecy  cloud,  shone 
mirrored  on  its  clear  surface,  amongst  the  drop- 
ping willow-branches  and  "  airy  thistle-down," 
beautifying  tlie  many  verdurous  islands,  which 
give  so  much  variety  and  interest  to  this  enchant- 
mglake. 

On  its  green  borders  at  the  right,  stand,  far 
apart,  several  Highland  huts,  where  contented 
poverty  dwells  unknown,  and  the  little  bare-foot- 
ed children,  in  their  soiled  and  tattered  garments, 
have  hearts  light  and  joyous  amongst  the  free 
heathery  hills,  because  they  have  known  no 
other  happiness,  or  dreamt  of  flner  robes.  They 
play  witn  the  many-colored  pebbles  which  lie 
uke  gems  upon  its  margin,  and  if  an  advancing 
wave  sweeps  away  the  building  they  have  taken 
pains  to  form,  some  new  delight  takes  place  of 
the  old,  for  the  sunshine  is  that  of  their  own 
spirits,  and  the  fresh  breeze  the  buQvancy  of 
their  own  minds.  Here  all  around  ricn  in  na- 
ture's own  luxuriance,  h£ui  in  it 

"The  life  of  song,  and  breezes,  and  free  wings.*' 

The  cottages,  or  huts,  in  this  part,  are  com- 
monly formed  of  curiously-thatched  straw  and 
rush.  They  consist  of  two  departments,  or  what 
is  termed  in  that  country  a  Butt  and  a  JSen,  In 
one  of  these,  fitted  up  with  accurate  neatness, 
are  beds  fastened  to  tlie  wall,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  the  cabins  of  a  vessel,  and 
furnished  with  drapery  carefully  arranged.  A 
head  of  Bums,  around  wliich  is  sometimes  hung 
a  wreath  of  leaves,  in  token  of  the  respect  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  generally  placed  on  a  conspicuous 
shelf,  together  with  a  bible  and  a  religious  book 
or  two  of  the  Presbyterian  order.  The  chairs 
are  of  tlie  true  old-fashioned  kind,  stout  oak, 
which  has  grown  black  with  the  dust  of  ages, 
and  tlie  wear  of  many  generations.  A  little  pot 
of  fuchia  placed  in  the  window,  which  is  here 
very  common,  usually  completes  the  decorations 
of  the  one  half.  In  the  other  division  there  is 
neither  so  much  attention  or  neatness  observed. 
The  fire-place,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
has  no  chimney,  a  little  hole  in  the  sloping  roof 
serving  for  the  purpose.  At  the  top  of  this,  sup- 
ported upon  four  pieces  of  wood,  is  a  round  plate 
of  tin,  which,  leaving  an  open  space  of  about  a 
foot,  keeps  off  the  rain,  while  it  allows  the  smoke 
to  evaporate,  the  plate  itself  being  steadied  by 
the  weight  of  a  stone  placed  in  its  centre.  This 
kind  of^grate  is  very  popular  amongst  the  old 
Scotch  people,  especially  as  it  never  requires 
sweeping,  and  is  at  all  times  perfectly  safe. 

But  the  outside  of  a  Highland  hut  has  more 
of  beauty. .  Fuchias,  or  honeysuckles  wild  and 
sweet,  usually  shadow  the  low  porch,  and  in 
some  instances,  when  the  long  crimson  blossoms 
of  the  fuchia  hang  against  the  plain  white- 
washed walls,  the  variegated  color  and  richness 
contrasts  strangely  witli  the  humbleness  of  the 
interior.  Oflen  on  passing  some  of  these  little 
habitations,  I  have  stopped  to  gaze  with  a  feeling 
of  indescribable  interest,  and  lelt  hsilf  inclined  to 
envy  the  solitary  lot  of  its  inhabitants,  whose 
lives  pass  away  undisturbed  by  ambition,  and 
untouched  by  care.    Ollen  have  I  thought  such 
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a  state  far  preferable  to  a  life  passed  amidst  false 
gaiety,  and  unmeaning  forms. 

What  a  peaceful  hush  rests  around  us  now ! 
So  calm  and  still ;  not  a  sound  stirs  in  the  soli- 
tude, only  that  distant  bird  sailing  soflly,  noise 
lessly  along,  its  white  wings  brushing  every  nov 
and  then  the  liquid  silver  of  the  lake ;  and  yon 
der  is  a  sleeping  child,  lying  half  hid  amon^i 
the  flowers  :  what  a  rich  color  rests  on  hii 
dimpled  cheek,  which  has  caught  a  yet  deepe 
tint  from  the  roses  beside.  And  here  is  an  oU 
man  approaching*— he  too  has  a  smile  on  hii 
countenance.  See,  he  is  a  gardener;  do  yoi 
not  recognize  in  his  bent-down  frame,  one  when 
we  have  before  noticed,  as  he  wcdked  round 
looking  sad  enough  then,  to  examine  the  differ 
ent  leaves  of  his  geraniums.  But  some  happ} 
thought  illumes  that  faded  face  now,  as  his  eyi 
rests  first  on  the  lake,  and  tlien  scans  the  glow 
ing  verge  of  that  bright  horizon.  How  sTowlj 
he  ambles  along  wim  that  spade  thrown  ovej 
his  shoulder,  which  bears  sucn  good  testimon} 
to  his  industry.  Its  once  clean  white  handle 
has  grown  brown  again  with  time  and  use ;  bal 
it  shines  all  the  brighter  from  age.    In  the  lower 

Eart,  to  be  sure,  various  inroads  have  been  made 
y  the  troubles  it  has  had  to  contend  with ;  the 
keen  even  edge  is  notched  and  wrinkled,  and  it 
seems  fit  for  but  little  use  now.  Yet  the  old 
man  has  a  great  love  for  his  spade ;  he  ''•  would 
not  part  wi3i  it  for  all  the  world ;"  it  has  flour- 
ished and  grown  up  with  him,  as  it  were ;  it  has 
been  his  companion  in  scenes  of  trial  and  sufier- 
ing,  when  resting  a  moment  from  his  labor,  be 
has  leant  upon  it  to  wipe  his  brow,  and  fix  his 
eyes  upon  the  silent  sky,  while  he  thought  of 
the  heaven  beyond — while  his  heart  returned  to 
the  dear  home  which  he  lefl  in  boyhood  ;  to  the 
brothers  with  whom  he  played  in  the  hay-rick, 
or  bird-nested  in  the  hedges,  and  the  little  sister 
to  whom  he  always  took  home  his  share  of  the 
spoil  Oh !  what  would  he  give  to  embrace 
them  now !  But  they  are  in  that  bright  land, 
where  the  loved  on  earth  are  seen  no  more, 
though  their  kind  looks  may  yet  bend  over  us, 
and  they  may  be  the  giiaraian  spirits  commis- 
sioned to  watch  our  slumbers.  And  hark!  there 
is  a  gentle  breeze,  so  sweet  and  lonely  is  Its 
voice,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible ;  but  every 
leaf  gives  back  the  music  which  is  yet  more  felt 
than  heard.  Oh !  might  we  not  fancy  this  to  be 
some  unexplored  region,  where  only  naiads  and 
fairies  dwell  ?  But  what  afler  all  is  happiness, 
when  it  fades  away  so  auickly  ?  A  few  weeks, 
and  we  shall  not  stand  ny  this  stream  as  now; 
for  other  occupations  will  engross  our  thoughts; 
the  cares  of  the  world  and  all  its  anxieties  will 
return  upon  us  again,  for  tlie  time  is  now  no 
more  when  Hope  looked  bright  before  us,  and 
we  listened  undoubtingly  to 

her  sweet  promises,  without  the  showers, 


Which  are  their  comrades  in  life's  after  hours." 

Yet  scill  this  is  beautiful,  and  will  long  be 
thought  of.  Long  shall  I  recollect  this  scene ;  it 
will  rise  again  green  and  undimmed  through  tb« 
mist  of  years,  when  you,  dear  companions  hj 
whose  side  I  now  walk,  may  be.  perhaps,  A 
distant,  and  nought  but  memory  snail  remain  to 
tell  of  our  evening  ramble  by  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond. 
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Edition,  2  vols.     Paris,  1842. 

2.  Hegel :  Pkilosophie  der  Geschichte.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Dr.  E.  Gans.  Zweite 
Auflage.     Berlin,  1840. 

3.  Vice  :  Scienza  Nuova.  Traduction  de 
Michelet.     Bruxelles,  1840. 

4.  CEunres  Complets  de  Michelet.     Paris. 

5.  Caurs  dHistoire  Modeme  de  M.  Guizot. 
Bruxelles,  1838. 

The  admirable  work  of  M.  Augustin  Thier- 
ry, the  second  edition  of  which  heads  this 
article,  has  strongly  impressed  us  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  examining  the  {iresent  state  of  his- 
torical science.  It  is  a  subject  of  vast  impor- 
tance or  of  wearisome  frivolity,  according 
to  the  view  taken  of  the  historic  function ; 
and  as  the  former  is  the  opinion  we  maintain, 
we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  set  it  in  its  true 
light.  Perhaps  there  was  never  so  great  an 
historical  tendency  in  European  thought  as  is 
manifested  in  the  present  century ;  and  seldom 
has  the  world  seen  such  historians  as  those 
who  have  made  this  tendency  illustrious.  For 
many  reasons,  needless  here  to  be  explained, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  principally  to 
France,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of 
European  speculation ;  our  remarks  will 
however  apply  also  to  other  countries. 

Looking  at  French  thought  with  a  view  of 
detecting  its  tendency,  we  everywhere  find  it 
either  based  upon,  or  inclining  to,  history. 
Philosophy,  divided  into  so  many  schools,  has 
the  one  pretension,  in  common  to  them  all, 
of  proving  itself  by  the  attestation  of  history. 

A^  with  philosophy,  so  with  art :  the  resus- 
citation of  the  past  is  the  incessant  endeavor 
of  both  classic  and  romantic  writers.  The 
delineation  of  the  life  of  the  middle  ages,  even 
to  the  minutest  details  of  costume,  is  the  prob- 
lem which  all  artists  set  themselves  to  solve. 
Those  who  are  without  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, affect  it. 

Where  lies  the  cause  of  this  tendency  ?  It 
lies,  we  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — 
<<  an  age  destitute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at 
skepticism,"  an  age  of  universal  anarchy  of 
thought,  with  strong  desire  for  organization ; 
— an  age,  succeeding  one  of  destruction, 
anxious  to  reconstruct, — anxious,  but  as  yet 
impotent  The  desire  of  belief  is  strong; 
c<Mivicti<His  are  wanting:  there  is  neither 
spiritual  nor  moral  union.  In  this  plight  we 
may  hope  for  the  future,  but  can  cling  only 
to  the  past :  that  alone  is  secure,  well-ground- 
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ed.  The  past  must  form  the  basis  of  certain- 
ty and  the  materials  for  speculation.  This 
fact  is  very  distinctly  viaiblje  ui  the  numerous 
endeavors  to  construct  new  philosophies  and 
new  Christianities  in  France  at  the  present 
time ;  all  of  them  found  their  arguments  on 
the  results  of  historical  philosophy ;  all  pro- 
claim the  verification  by  history  as  conclu- 
sive. 

This  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his- 
tory is  a  product  of  our  age.  For  the  first 
time  a  mission  is  assigned  to  the  study  of  the 
past,  worthy  of  fulfilment :  this  mission  is,  to 
exhibit  the  evolution  of  humanity,  and  to 
form  thereby  a  social  science.  The  very 
conception  of  asocial  science,  whereby  politi- 
cal measures  will  be  no  longer  experimental 
expediences,  but  calculations  founded  upon 
ascertained  laws,  is  of  yesterday.  True  it  is 
that  history  has  always  claimed  for  itself  the 
office  of  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example,'* 
— of  furnishing  us  with  "  rules  of  conduct," 
and  with  *'  experiences  of  the  past  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  exigences  of  the  present;'*  but 
these  have  been  mere  figures  of  speech,  and 
as  destitute  of  any  real  importance  as  the 
claims  of  astronomy  before  the  time  of  Gali- 
leo. The  philosophy  of  history  was  not  even 
suspected,  much  less  organized ;  and  without 
this  philosophy,  all  experiences  and  examples 
are  as  useless  as  are  the  isolated  observations 
of  phenomena  unaided  by  a  scientific  theory. 
We  want  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
barrenness  of  this  **  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,''  than  is  afforded  by  the  dangerous 
and  ridiculous  imitations  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  : 
forms  of  constitution  which  grew  up  out  of  a 
state  of  things  entirely  and  essentially  differ- 
ent were  attempted  to  be  revived,  as  if 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
their  natural  soil.  History  has  never  been 
able  to  fulfil  its  pompous  promises,  because 
it  has  never  been  a  science.  It  has  assumed 
every  shape  but  that  of  science  :  it  has  as- 
sumed that  of  a  poetic  narrative,  a  droning 
chronicle,  a  philosophic  dissertation,  a  chaos 
of  erudition,  a  party-pamphlet,  and  a  literary 
dilettante  exhibition  of  style  and  information 
— never  of  a  science.  It  has  not  been  sus- 
pected till  recently  to  be  capable  of  scientific 
organization,  except  by  a  few  solitary  think- 
ers, such  as  Vico,  Herder,  etc. 

We  have  said  that  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  history  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  European  speculation  t  with  this  con 
viction  there  necessarily  sprang  up  another, 
which  proclaimed  that  the  old  methods  of 
writing  history  were  false  and  impotent.  As 
formerly  written,  nothing  could  be  more  bar- 
ren with  reference  to  social  science.    Popes, 
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edge  of  the  water  as  we  gazed  upon  it,  eeeming 
there  to  melt  and  mingle  as  il*  thev  had  mistaken 
it  lor  their  own  sky,  while  the  solt  shadow  of  the 
rising  moon,  like  a  speck  of  fleecy  cloud,  shone 
mirrored  on  its  clear  suiface,  amongst  the  drop- 
ping willow-branches  and  **  airy  thistle-down," 
beautifying  tlie  many  verdurous  islands,  which 
ffive  so  much  variety  and  interest  to  tliis  enchant- 
mg  lake. 

On  its  green  borders  at  the  right,  stand,  far 
apart,  several  Highland  huts,  where  contented 
povtrrty  dwells  unknown,  and  the  little  bare-foot- 
ed cliildren,  in  their  soiled  and  tattered  garments, 
have  hearts  light  and  joyous  amongst  the  free 
heatlicry  hills,  because  they  have  known  no 
other  happiness,  or  dreamt  oi  finer  robes.  They 
play  witii  tiie  many-colored  pebbles  which  he 
like  gems  upon  its  margin,  and  if  an  advancing 
wave  s>veeps  away  tlie  building  they  have  taken 
pains  to  form,  some  new  delight  takes  place  of 
the  old,  lor  the  sunshine  is  that  of  their  own 
spirits,  and  the  fresh  breeze  the  buQvancy  of 
their  own  minds.  Here  all  around  rich  in  na- 
ture's own  luxuriance,  has  in  it 

"  The  lifia  of  song,  and  breezes,  and  free  wings." 

The  cottages,  or  huts,  in  this  part,  are  com- 
monly formed  of  curiously-thatched  straw  and 
rush.  They  consist  of  two  departments,  or  what 
is  termed  in  that  country  a  Butt  and  a  JBen,  In 
one  of  these,  fitted  up  with  accurate  neatness, 
are  beds  fastened  to  the  wall,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  the  cabins  of  a  vessel,  and 
furnished  with  drapery  carefully  arranged.  A 
liead  of  Bums,  around  which  is  sometimes  hung 
a  wreath  of  leaves,  in  token  of  the  respect  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  generally  placed  on  a  conspicuous 
shelt*,  together  with  a  Bible  and  a  religious  book 
or  two  of  the  Presbj-terian  order.  1  he  chairs 
are  of  tlie  true  old-fashioned  kind,  stout  oak, 
which  has  grown  black  with  the  dust  of  ages, 
and  the  wear  of  many  generations.  A  little  pot 
of  fuchia  placed  in  the  window,  which  is  here 
very  common,  usually  completes  the  decorations 
of  tlie  one  half.  In  the  oUier  division  tliere  is 
neither  so  nmch  attention  or  neatness  observed. 
The  fire-place,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
has  no  chimney,  a  Httle  hole  in  the  sloping  roof 
serving  for  the  purpose.  At  the  top  of  this,  sup- 
ported upon  four  pieces  of  wood,  is  a  round  plate 
of  tin,  which,  leaving  an  open  space  of  about  a 
foot,  keeps  on  the  rain,  while  it  allows  the  smoke 
to  evaporate,  the  plate  itself  being  steadied  by 
the  weight  of  a  stone  placed  in  its  centre.  This 
kind  of  grate  is  very  popular  amongst  the  old 
Scotch  people,  especially  as  it  never  requires 
sweeping,  and  is  at  all  times  perfectly  safe. 

But  the  outside  of  a  Highland  hut  has  more 
of  beauty.  Fuchias,  or  honeysuckles  wild  and 
sweet,  usually  shadow  the  low  porch,  and  in 
some  instances,  when  tlie  long  crimson  blossoms 
of  tlie  fuchia  hang  against  the  plain  white- 
washed walls,  the  variegated  color  and  riclmess 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  humbleness  of  the 
interior.  Oi\en  on  passing  some  of  these  little 
habitations,  I  have  stopped  to  gaze  with  a  feeling 
of  indescribable  interest  and  felt  half  inclined  to 
envy  the  solitary  lot  of  its  inhabitants,  whose 
Jj'ves  pass  away  undisturbed  by  ambition,  and 
untouched  by  care.    Often  have  I  thought  such 
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a  state  far  preferable  to  a  life  passed  amidst  fal 
gaiety,  and  unmeaning  forms. 

What  a  peaceful  hush  rests  around  us  nov 
So  calm  and  still ;  not  a  sound  stirs  in  the  so! 
tude,  only  that  distant  bird  sailing  sof\ly,  nois 
Icssly  along,  its  white  wings  brushing  every  no 
and  then  the  liquid  silver  of  the  lake ;  and  yo 
der  is  a  sleeping  child,  lying  half  liid  amooflp 
the  flowers  :    what  a  rich  color  rests  on  h 
dimpled  cheek,  which  has  caught  a  yet  deep 
tint  from  the  roses  beside.    And  here  is  an  o 
man  approaching — he  too  has  a  smile  on  h 
countenance.     Sec,  he  is  a  gardener;  do  y> 
not  recognize  in  his  bent-down  frame,  one  whc 
we  have  before  noticed,  as  he  walked  roui 
looking  sad  enough  then,  to  examine  the  di£f 
cnt  leaves  ol'  his  geraniums.    But  some  haf 
thought  illumes  that  faded  face  now,  as  his  f 
rests  first  on  the  lake,  and  tiien  scans  the  gk 
ing  verge  of  that  bright  horizon.     How  B& 
he  ambles  along  with  that  spade  thrown  o 
his  shoulder,  which  bears  such  good  testiiiit 
to  his  industr}'.     Its  once  clean  white  haB> 
has  grown  brown  again  witli  time  and  use ; 
it  shines  all  tlie  brighter  from  age.     In  the  lo 
part,  to  be  sure,  various  inroads  have  been  M. 
by  the  troubles  it  has  had  to  contend  with; 
keen  even  edge  is  notched  and  wrinkled,  v 
seems  fit  for  but  little  use  now.    Yet  thr 
man  has  a  great  love  for  his  spade ;  be  "w 
not  part  with  it  for  all  the  world ;"  it  has  I: 
ished  and  grown  up  witli  him,  as  it  were ;  1* 
been  his  companion  in  scenes  of  trial  and  m. 
ing,  when  resting  a  moment  from  his  labo 
has  leant  upon  it  to  wipe  his  brow,  and  fi' 
eyes  upon  the  silent  sky,  while  he  thoop* 
the  heaven  beyond — while  his  heart  retuir 
the  dear  home  which  he  lefl  in  boyhood ;  t 
brotliers  with  whom  he  played  in  the  ba} 
or  bird-nested  in  the  hedges,  and  the  little 
to  whom  he  always  took  home  his  share « 
spoil.      Oh !  what  would  he  give  to  em 
them  now !    But  tliey  are  in  tliat  bright 
where  the  loved  on  eiirtli  are  seen  no 
though  their  kind  looks  may  yet  bend  0\ 
and  they  may  be  the  guardian  spirita  eo 
sioned  to  watch  our  slumbers.    And  haik ! 
is  a  gentle  breeze,  so  sweet  and  lonei^ 
voice,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible;  bur 
leaf  gives  back  the  music  wliicn  is  j^X  mr 
than  heard.    Oh !  might  we  not  fancy  thi» 
some  unexnlored  region,  where  only  naia 
fairies  dwell  ?    But  what  afler  all  la  hif' 
when  it  fades  away  so  miickly  ?    A  few 
and  we  shall  not  stand  oy  this  stream  %r 
for  other  occupations  will  engross  our  thn 
the  cares  of  the  world  and  all  its  anziei 
return  upon  us  again,  for  tlie  time  !■  l 
more  when  Hope  looked  bright  befina 
we  listened  undoubtingly  to 

her  sweet  proinisoH,  withoot  the  f ' 


Which  are  their  coniradcs  in  lifers  after 

Yet  still  this  is  beautiful,  and  will  i 
thought  of.  Long  shall  I  recollect  thwti 
will  rise  again  green  and  undimmedtfan 
mist  of  years,  when  you,  dear  compeiD*' 
whose  side  I  now  walk,  may  be«  peibft 
distant,  and  nought  but  memory  Bnall  le. 
tell  of  our  evening  ramble  by  the  ahoiei  ■ 
Lomond. 
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kings,  and  empeirors — courts,  camps,  and  dun- 
geons— these  h^ve  filled  the  **  swelling  scene" 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  was  important, 
vital — all  that  produced  them  and  much  else. 
Battles,  conspiracies,  dethronements,  decapi- 
tations, treaties,  and  extortions,  were  deemed 
the  great  events,  the  staple  of  historic  inter- 
est ;  and  on  them  the  writer  spun  his  dis- 
sertations upon  moral  right  and  immoral 
wrong,  on  despotism,  liberty,  and  *'  flourish- 
ing civilization."  The  men  of  the  past  were 
judged  according  to  the  standards  and  ethics 
of  the  present ;  their  acts  were  measured  ac- 
cording to  some  abstract  standard,  and  on 
dup  Procrustes  bed  received  their  degradation 
or  applause.  Whereas,  if  history  tells  one 
thing  more  plainly,  more  universally  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  the  ethical  and  ideal  stand- 
ards both  of  act  and  character  vary  with  the 
revolving  years ;  that  the  heroism  of  yester- 
day becomes  the  brutality  of  to-day ;  and  the 
deed  so  necessary  at  one  time  as  to  be  even 
virtuous,  is  at  another  superfluously  vicious. 
But  the  historians  of  whom  we  speak,  includ- 
ing even  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  had 
no  conception  of  this — nor  of  much  else, 
more  important  still.  They  wrote  books 
which  were  more  or  less  amusing  and  in- 
structive— monuments  of  erudite  industry, 
but  not  history — not  the  story  of  the  life, 
growth  and  development  of  a  nation,  its  char- 
acteristics, its  greatness,  its  errors,  and  above 
all  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding states  of  humanity.  Moreover  in  the 
very  province  of  erudition,  where  these  writers 
were  strongest,  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  critical  acumen;  the  authorities  were 
diligently  sought  afler  and  cited,  but  seldom 
criticised ;  seldom  was  the  authority  sifled, 
as  we  see  in  later  writers.  It  is  notorious 
among  modern  scholars  that  chronicles  falsi- 
fy, sometimes  unwittingly,  sometimes  know- 
ingly ;  that  the  public  acts  are  equally  to  be 
suspected  ;  that  archives  are  to  be  confronted 
with  facts  and  authorities ;  in  a  word,  that 
every  species  of  authority  has  to  undergo  a 
rigorous  trial.  We  find  little  of  this  in  the 
old  historians.  But,  granting  that  the  eru- 
dition was  complete,  and  that  the  exactitude 
of  facts  and  dates  was  irreproachable,  how 
little  could  that  avail  where  the  great  exact- 
itudes of  science  and  art  were  wanting !  Of 
what  significance  were  the  scrupulously  col- 
lected bricks,  when  the  foundation  was  of 
sand  ?  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  depre- 
ciating erudition  and  exactness ;  these  are  the 
materials  wherewith  to  build,  but  they  are 
not  the  house. 

"The  research  and  diBcussion  of  facts,"  says 
TJuerry,  Sparely  with  a  view  to  exactness,  is 
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but  one  side  of  every  historical  problem ;  and 
that  accomplished,  it  becomes  nceessary  to  in- 
terpret and  to  paint ; — to  detect  the  law  which 
chains  one  fact  to  another ;  to  give  events  their 
sij^ificance  and  character — in  a  word,  theii 
liie.  which  should  never  be  absent  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  human  things 

"  History  gives  lessons,  and  in  turn  receives 
them :  its  master  is  experience,  which  teaches  ii 
from  epoch  to  epoch  to  judge  itself  better.  The 
events  of  ihe  last  fifty  years — events  hitherto  un- 
heard of— have  taught  us  to  understand  the  re- 
volutions of  the  middle  ages,  to  perceive  the 
spirit  beneath  the  letter  of  the  chronicler,  to  draw 
from  the  writings  of  the  Benedictines  that  which 
those  learned  men  never  saw,  or  saw  only  in  a 
partial  incx)mplete  manner  without  suspecting 
its  significance.  They  wanted  the  comprehen- 
sion and  sentiment  of  great  social  transforma- 
tions. They  have  curiously  studied  the  laws, 
public  acts,  judicial  formulae,  private  contracts, 
etc. ;  they  have  discussed,  classified,  analyzed 
texts  with  astonishing  sagacity ;  but  the  political 
sense — all  that  was  living  beneath  that  dead  let- 
ter— the  perception  of  the  society  and  its  adverse 
elements,  whether  young  or  old,  whether  barba- 
rian or  civilized,  escapes  them  ;  and  hence  the 
insufficiency  of  their  works.  This  perceplion 
we  have  acquired  through  our  experience ;  we 
owe  it  to  the  prodigious  changes  of  power  and 
of  society  which  have  operated  before  our  eyes." 

But  if  the  old  methods  of  historical  study 
were  imperfect,  are  then  the  new  complete? 
— ^No.  We  are  in  a  transition-state  at  pres- 
ent :  we  have  discovered  that  our  predeces- 
sors were  wrong,  but  have  not  ourselves  dis- 
covered the  whole  truth.  We  know  that 
they  were  without  the  proper  conception  of 
history,  and  without  the  materials  for  rightly 
studying  it ;  the  former  we  have  attained,  for 
the  latter  we  still  wait.  It  is  now  generally 
felt  that  a  philosophy  of  history  is  possible 
and  necessary;  there  is  consequently  a  de- 
sire, urgent,  restless  and  deep-seated,  to  or* 
ganize  this  philosophy ;  but  little  has  been 
done  towards  its  organization.  Disgusted 
perhaps  with  the  futile  attempts  which  hare 
been  made,  many  readers  will  doubtless  deny 
both  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  this  phi- 
losophy of  history ;  they  will  recur  to  the  old 
methods  with  fondness,  and  repose  on  the  old 
errors  in  peace.  Be  it  our  endeavor  here 
first  to  state  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
the  science,  and  then  to  examine  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  towards  its  organization. 

History  is  the  study  of  the  past :  it  is  the 
story  of  the  life  and  growth  of  nations.  The 
student  therefore,  who  desires  to  realize  that 
past  so  as  to  view  it  in  its  true  colors,  has  this 
problem  to  solve :  he  must  understand  it,  and 
he  must  picture  it, — the  science  and  art  of 
history.  "  Toute  p^riode  historique,"  as 
George  Sand  finely  says,  "a  deux  faces: 
rune  assez  pauvre,  assez  ridicule,  ou  asses 


malheureuse,  qui  est  tourn^e  vers  le  calend- 
rier  du  temps;  Tautre  grande,  efficace,  et 
s^rieuse,  qui  regarde  celui  de  r^ternit^.'' 
Both  these  aspects  must  the  student  view,  or 
he  will  understand  neither.  Thus  in  the 
rise  of  the  Communes,  in  the  celebrated  la 
Jacquerie, — peasants  slaying  their  seigneurs 
and  then  parading  in  the  rich  dresses  they 
had  torn  from  their  victims, — the  lover  of 
*'  facts,"  or  the  artistic  historian,  will  find  a 
more  or  less  interesting  narrative ;  but  the 
philosophic  student  will  see  beneath  the  fan- 
tastic outburst  a  deep-seated  cause  which  pro- 
duced much  more  than  a  mere  insurrection. 
So  the  resistance  of  the  feudal  barons  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  church  seems  but  a 
proud,  stiff-necked  resistance,  springing 
mostly  from  ignoble  motives  and  petty  pride. 
In  this  the  ordinary  student  sees  nothing  but 
a  purely  personal,  individual  resistance — an 
aristocratic  pride,  remembering  that  the  priest 
was  always  subordinate  to  the  seigneur  in 
the  feudal  territory,  and  too  self-interested 
and  haughty  to  concede  any  superiority,  real 
or  fancied.  Yet  in  this  the  philosopher  re- 
cognizes an  instance  of  the  principle  which 
nms  though  all  history — the  influence  of 
men's  interests  and  passions  on  great  events 
and  great  ideas.  Viewed  in  itself,  the  pride 
of  the  feudal  baron  is  little  enough ;  viewed 
historically  it  has  immense  significance ;  it 
was  the  barrier  that  exposed  the  universal 
dcHnination  of  the  church.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  entirely  subjugated  by  the 
church ;  the  kings  could  hardly  defend  them- 
selves ;  the  feudal  nobility  alone  refused  to 
accept  the  yoke, — alone  resisted  and  success- 
fully.* Thus  the  writer  of  history  has  clear- 
ly to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to 
picture  the  bodily  realization  of  it :  he  has  a 
double  task,  one  of  pure  science,  the  other  of 
art,  and  both  indispensable. 

That  the  past  b  but  faintly  understood 
even  by  the  best  writers,  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted. Can  it  be  better  understood?  and 
how  t  These  questions  spring  up  at  once, 
demanding  immediate  answer.  We  believe 
it  can  be  better  understood,  because  we  Re- 
lieve a  science  of  history  not  only  possible, 
but  now  in  the  course  of  organization.  It 
seems  to  us  that  history  is  quite  as  likely  to 
become  an  exact  science  as  geology  :  if  it  be 
more  complex,  it  is  also  richer  in  means. 
The  events,  the  feelings,  the  ideas  of  the 
past  cannot  be  recalled,  but  they  lie  recorded 
in  the  world's  history,  subject  to  incessant 
study.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  perished  which 
we  would  gladly  know ;  but  the  skeleton  re- 

*  Compare  Gaizot,  Civilisation  en  Europe, 
KKeme  le^on. 
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mains,  and  it  is  for  our  historical  Cuvicrs  to 
restore  the  Resh  and  sinew,*.  The  facts  that 
lie  recorded  are  numerous,  almost  too  numer- 
ous for  classification :  they  demand  a  pa- 
tient investigation,  and  then  a  philosophy 
capable  of  assigning  to  each  its  due  signifi- 
cance. 

When  a  man  pretends  to  cure  a  disease 
upon  principles  not  grounded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  say 
nothing  of  pathology,  we  pronounce  him  a 
quack.  He  may  by  accident  be  right ;  his 
remedy  may  be  good  in  this  particular  in- 
stance ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  quack,  act- 
ing, not  according  to  a  knowledge  of  genial 
laws,  but  according  to  fanciful  theories  or 
guesses :  he  is  in  no  way  to  be  trusted.  So 
also  a  man  who  pretends  to  explain  the  past, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of  so- 
ciety,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  the 
period  in  question,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
is  all  guess-work — an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  at  the  best.  And  when  he  pretends  to 
apply  such  knowledge  to  the  exigences  of  the 
present,  then  he  becomes  a  political  quack. 
Neither  medicine  nor  history  are  to  be  prac- 
tised by  guess  without  fatal  consequences. 
Both  have  been  so  practised,  we  know;  but 
the  art  of  medicine  has  at  last  become  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  organization;  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  art 
of  history  will  be  thoroughly  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  social  development.  Not  until 
this  is  the  case  can  the  past  be  understood : 
it  is  to  the  discovery  of  these  laws  therefore 
that  attention  should  be  drawn. 

Giambatista  Vico  has  the  honor  of  first 
proclaiming  that  a  science  of  history  was 
possible.  No  one  had  previously  suspected 
that  the  evolutions  of  humanity,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  were  regulated  by  eternal 
lawSf  cognizable  by  man.  Bossuet  had  in- 
deed produced  that  model  of  theological  gen- 
eralization, the  *  Discours  sur  THistoire  Uni- 
verselle  ;*  but  Bossuet  wrote  with  a  theolog- 
ical, not  a  scientific  aim.  He  recognizes  no 
laws  as  regulating  social  phenomena,  like 
the  physical  laws  which  regulate  material 
phsnomena — recognizes  no  development  of 
humanity  as  the  flowering  of  seeds  long  sown 
in  the  remotest  past — recognizes  no  means 
whereby  the  intellect  of  man  can  from  the 
past  predict  the  future.  It  is  God's  world, 
and  Bossuet  sees  in  it  only  the  perpetual 
presence  of  a  vigilant  Providence.  It  is  his 
object  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

The  stride  taken  by  Vico  is  immense ;  it 
is  a  stride  from  the  purely  theological  to  the 
purely  scientific  aim.  Vico  insists  on  the 
"  leggi  eterne  :"  he  al«o  Ieco\pi\1ft»^^^s?QJCDL^ 
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that  history  is  the  manifestation  of  God's  will 
on  earth  ;  but  he  calls  it  a  "  civil  theology ;" 
acknowledging  that  it  is  the  succession  of 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  whereby  the  hu- 
man development  has  taken  place,  he  de- 
clares those  decrees  to  be  eternal — to  be 
laws  in  fact.  This  is  not  a  mere  difference 
of  naming ;  it  is  an  essential  difference. 
Laws  may  be  decrees,  but  if  those  decrees 
are  eternal,  they  are  subject  to  scientific  in- 
Testigation  and  classification.  The  differ- 
ence between  Bossuet  and  Vico  is  this :  the 
'*  decrees"  of  the  one  operate  on  humanity 
from  without,  they  can  neither  be  foreseen 
ucn^  modified :  the  '*  leggi  eterne''  of  the 
other  operate  from  u^z^Ain  humanity,  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  social  nature,  and  are  to 
be  foreseen  and  modified,  as  the  laws  of 
physics  may  be. 

Vico's  merits  are  immense  if  viewed  in  re^ 
ference  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  his  day,  and 
have  had  unquestionably  great  influenee  on 
his  successors.  He  anticipated  the  skep- 
ticism of  Wolff  and  Niebuhr :  he  applied 
philology  in  a  new  and  oflen  important  man- 
ner :  he  detected  many  symbols  in  words, 
ceremonies,  and  events,  which  had  become 
buried  beneath  the  literal  sense  :  he  pointed 
out  the  tendency  of  nations,  when  in  their 
infancy,  to  accumulate  a  number  of  facts  un- 
der one  type,  transforming  myths  into  in- 
dividuals and  cycles  into  days,  so  that  Ly- 
curgus,  Hercules,  and  Homer  became  the 
idealized  representations  of  centuries  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  heroism,  and  poetry. 

But  the  Scienza  Nuova  will  not  bear  close 
investigation  :  it  is  oflen  fanciful  and  trivial : 
it  shows  a  wilful  straining  of  facts  in  their 
application,  and  an  extreme  obliviousness  of 
all  facts  which  throw  doubt  upon  the  opinions 
endeavored  to  be  established.  It  abounds  in 
the  most  questionable  axioms:  as  that  men 
first  lived  on  mountains,  next  on  plains,  and 
lastly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  seas.  Vico 
saw  that  history  was  the  product  of  eternal 
laws  operating  firom  within  humanity :  what 
those  laws  were,  he  failed  to  see. 

The  next  great  attempt  was  Herder's 
'Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of  History.' 
There  is  wisdom  in  the  very  title.  Herder 
saw  distinctly  enough  that  so  vast  a  science 
as  that  of  history  was  not  to  emanate  from  a 
single  mind  ;  that  it  could  not  be  the  produc- 
tion of  one  generation, — not  even  of  a  century. 
"  My  book  will  show,"  he  says  in  the  pre- 
face, ''  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge no  complete  system  of  the  philosophy 
of  nistory  can  be  elaborated.  It  may  per- 
haps be  done  in  a  hundred  years,  or  in  a 
thousand."  Well  had  it  been  if  Herder's 
successors  had  been  equally  modest,  and  con- 
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tented  themselves  with  furnishing  materiab 
instead  of  promulgating  systems.  The  fuoda- 
mental  fact  of  human  development  must  be 
discovered,  and  then  the  fundamental  Um^ 
before  this  science  can  take  the  smalleil 
step.  Is  progression,  perfectibility,  the  pri» 
mary  fact,  as  many  believe  ?  or  is  it,  as  othen 
maintain,  that  there  is  a  corso  ricarso,  a  per- 
petual rise  and  fall,  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  cyclical  phenomena  ?  Is  man  a  being 
gradually  degenerating,  or  gradually  pnh 
gressing  ?  or  is  he  doomed  to  grow  to  a  cer- 
tain point  and  then  invariably  decay  ?  These 
opinions  are  severally  held  by  thinking  men; 
and  until  they  are  all  merged  in  one  general 
conviction,  we  cannot  declare  the  fiindar 
mental  fact  of  human  history  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. History  wants  its  Galileo, — Kepler  and 
Newton  will  succeed. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which,  placing 
ourselves  in  Herder's  day,  we  should  use  to 
justify  his  declaration  that  the  science  of  his- 
tory •  was  then  not  formed.  He  gave  the 
world  '  Ideas'  towards  such  a  science :  his 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  suggestive  guide 
to  the  student.  Separate  views  may  be  pro* 
nounced  inconclusive  or  fanciful ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  the  suggestive  nature 
of  its  execution  must  excite  admiration.  He 
insists  with  proper  force  on  the  importance 
of  geographical  differences  in  determining 
the  varieties  of  civilization.  He  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  studying  climate,  phildogy, 
and  literature ;  in  a  word,  his  distribution  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  subject  of  studj 
may  be  looked  upon  as  his  great  merit  We 
shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  of 
any  of  his  details ;  but  his  views  respecting 
the  ofl-disputed  point  of  civilization  as  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  may  be  noticed  for  the 
sake  of  clearly  exhibiting  the  errors  into 
which  men  are  constantly  led  from  the 
want  of  some  established  science  of  human 
nature. 

The  sophisms  of  Rousseau  and  his  follow- 
ers respecting  the  superiority  of  the  savage 
over  the  civilized  man  are  now  generally  dis- 
carded ;  but  perhaps  the  great  majority  of 
persons  who  have  thought  upon  the  matter 
would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  happiness, 
so  far  from  being  dependent  on  civilization, 
is,  if  not  deteriorated,  at  least  not  increased 
by  it.  There  are  few  maxims  more  current 
than  that  a  highly-civilized  condition,  if  it 
procures  great  enjoyments,  incites  also  great- 
er wants ;  and  that  the  savage  with  his  fewer 
wants  is  as  happy  as  the  man  of  refinement 
This  maxim  seems  to  us  grounded  on  an  ut- 
ter misconception  of  human  nature.  Happi- 
ness is  not  to  be  defined:  it  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  such  opposite  species,  and 
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sed  in  so  loose  a  manner,  that  any  descrip- 
ion  of  it  would  necessarily  exclude  many 
bings  for  which  it  stands  as  the  general 
ame.  But  let  us  ask,  what  can  the  word 
efinitely  mean,  when  used  in  connection 
rith  the  subject  of  ciirilization  ?  It  cannot 
lean  that  the  civilized  man  could  be  happy 
a  the  sa?age  state ;  nor  that  what  constitutes 
be  happiness  of  one  must  necessarily  const i- 
ute  that  of  the  other.  We  all  know  how 
arious  are  the  standards,  how  opposite  the 
pleasures  of  different  men :  the  question  of 
lappiness,  therefore,  when  used  in  reference 

0  the  masses,  must  rest  upon  some  ground 
rhich  is  common  to  all.  What  then  does  it 
aean  when  thus  used  ? 

We  believe  it  to  mean  complete  develop- 
ient  The  ideal  state  of  happiness,  for  the 
adividual  as  for  the  nation,  would  be  one 
rherein  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
acuities  were  most  harmoniously  developed. 
>ur  nature  is  threefold,  and  demands  three- 
old  activity.  We  have  pleasures  of  the 
enses,  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  intellect : 
iach  of  these  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity 
s  productive  of  pleasure  :  all  of  them  in  a 
tate  of  healthy  activity  would  be  ideal  happi- 
less.  This  is  not  only  the  conclusion  to  be 
Irawn  from  a  positive  examination  of  the  na- 
are  of  man,  but  may  be  equally  proved  by 
he  negative  argument.  The  savage  is  hap- 
>y  without  intellectual  enjoyment.  True, 
)ut  has  he  not  one  source  of  happiness  the 
ess  ?  When  not  hunting  or  fighting,  what 
las  he  to  do  with  the  heavy  time  upon  his 
lands  ? — eat  or  sleep  :  he  leads  the  life  of  a 
imte.  The  brute  too  is  happy  ;  but  would 
iny  man  wish  to  exchange  natures  with  it  ? 
^o :  because  the  brute  wants  faculties  which 
he  man  possesses.  So,  in  a  descending 
icale,  one  would  prefer  being  a  brute  to  a 
)lant,  a  plant  to  a  stone  :  and  is  not  the  rea- 
ion  obvious  ? 

If  man  be  endowed  with  three  sources  of 
lappiness,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
he  state  of  society  which  most  successfully 
ipens  them,  and  gives  healthy  activity  to  his 
hreefold  nature,  must  be  the  one  for  which  his 
onstitution  is  best  fitted,  and  consequently 
lie  one  most  productive  of  happiness.  Civil- 
sation  is  therefore  indispensable  to  complete 
appiness :  it  excites  greater  wants,  but  in 
tiese  very  wants  there  is  activity,  and  man 
'ould  rather  have  ungratified  desires  than  be 
ithout  desires  at  all.  Herder's  doctrine  is 
le  common  one ;  that  providence  is  impartial 

1  its  gifts,  and  that  the  moral  powers,  where- 
I  alone  consists  true  happiness,  can  be  un- 
aided in  every  state  of  society.  This  is  doub- 
r  wrong :  first,  in  assuming  happiness  to  con- 
st  solely  in  moral  activity,  when  it  is  obvi-  ^ 
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ous  that  physical  and  intellectual  activity  are 
equally  productive  of  it :  secondly,  in  assum- 
ing most  unwarrantably  that  the  moral  powers 
can  be  unfolded  in  any  but  advanced  states  of 
society.  "  Father  and  mother,  husband  and 
wife,  child  and  brother,  friend  and  fellow- 
man,  these,"  says  Herder,  '*  are  the  friendships 
of  nature,  and  in  these  relationships  we  must 
find  our  happiness.''  Now  the  student  of  histo- 
ry would  answer  that  these  relationships  pre- 
sent very  different  aspects  in  different  states 
of  society.  It  is  easy,  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  moral  sympathies  which  bind  together 
father  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  to  imag- 
ine that  in  ancient  days  these  sources  of  hap- 
piness were  the  same.  Is  this  the  truth  t — 
The  plain  record  of  history  shows  the  wife 
and  child  as  the  slaves  of  the  husband  and 
father — their  lives  and  persons  in  his  power  : 
the  child  that  can  be  sold  by  his  father  will 
hardly  regard  him  with  that  affection  which 
in  a  Christian  country  is  the  source  of  such 
mutual  delight.  The  wife,  who  is  but  the 
head  concubi/ie  of  her  master,  will  hardly 
feel  for  him  the  deep-rooted  love  which  in  a 
modern  wife  is  the  central  feeling  of  a  world 
of  happiness.  The  heroism  of  a  firutus  con- 
demning his  son  to  death,  or  of  the  Spartan 
mother  shedding  tears  over  the  safety  of  her 
son,  was  cheap  to  Roman  and  Spartan  pa- 
rents;   to  moderns  it   would  be   impossible. 

We  assert  that  the  nature  of  man  being  three- 
fold, it  is  his  inevitable  tendency  to  seek  that 
state  of  society  which  will  best  fulfil  the  de- 
mands of  his  nature,  and  that  ideal  happiness 
would  consist  in  a  complete  development. 
This  position  not  only  asserts  the  necessity 
of  civilization — not  only  refutes  the  antisocial 
theories  of  the  eighteenth  century — but  also, 
we  believe,  points  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
facts  in  history,  viz.  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  humanity.  That  there 
is  such  a  progression  visible  in  history,  is  now 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  deepest 
thinkers. 

It  is  to  France  that  we  look  for  the  sci- 
ence of  history.  Monographs  of  great  erudi- 
tion and  sagacity  will  issue  from  Germany, 
but  universal  history,  the  science  of  history, 
will  proceed  from  France.  With  all  its  eru- 
dition, Germany  is  not  the  soil  for  history  : 
the  experience  of  social  transformations  has 
been  little  felt  there ;  the  revolutions  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  to  it  spectacles  more  than 
events ;  it  is  not  a  political  country.  France 
has  an  existence  at  once  eminently  political 
and  social :  it  has  had  the  experience  of  va- 
rious forms  of  government  and  misgovern- 
ment,  and  has  suffered  from  every  sort  of  po- 
litical error.  France  has  the  trvie^X  ^^w\.\- 
raent  of  progresB,  becaw^e  \\,  >aaa  y^^Oar.^1 
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experienced  the  insufficiency  of  past  condi- 
tioQSy  and  of  too  rash  and  inconsiderate  a  re- 
form. These  experiences  are  visible  in  its 
literature.  The  zeal  of  partisans  or  oppo- 
nents, seeking  for  arguments  or  anathemas  in 
the  past,  if  not  productive  of  much  good  to 
the  respective  causes,  has  given  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  study  of  history  :  moreover  the 
German  mind,  vast,  patient  and  acute,  is  at 
present  too  deeply  engrossed  by  the  insoluble 
problems  of  ontology  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
conception  of  history.  We  speak  of  history 
here  as  a  science,  not  as  a  critical  erudite  in- 
vestigation of  particular  points.  Niebuhr 
and  Savigny  are  men  whose  influence  has 
been  prodigious ;  but  their  works  are  disser- 
tations, not  histories.  We  do  not  here  refer 
to  Niebuhr's  cumbrous  mode  of  exposition, 
but  to  his  very  conception  of  history  :  he  has 
not  only  failed  to  reproduce  the  life  of  the 
past, — he  has  not  even  seen  its  significance. 
It  is  still  worse  when  we  leave  the  special 
historians  for  the  philosophers.  The  former 
are  at  least  in  some  sort  face  to  face  with  the 
past,  and  can  read  dimly;  the  latter  have  an 
impenetrable  screen  of  ontology  placed  before 
their  eyes,  and  can  only  decipher  its  mystic 
writing.  Let  any  one  peruse  Hegers  *  Philo- 
sophic der  Geschichte,'  and  he  will  at  once 
perceive  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
struct history  on  a  priori  methods.  Hegel's 
work  is  masterly  in  its  way ;  it  is  a  charming 
specimen  of  ingenious  theorizing ;  it  contains 
some  weighty  passages  and  acute  epigrams  ; 
but  the  very  groundwork  is  a  mistake  ;  Hegel 
has  given,  at  the  best,  nothing  more  than  the 
charcicteristics  of  the  past — not  its  philosophy. 
He  considers  the  past,  and  endeavors  to  map 
out  its  historical  divisions.  This,  though  ix 
instructi?e  process,  is  not  philosophy  :  admit- 
ting the  accuracy  of  these  divisions,  the  stu- 
dent will  still  demand  the  laws  which  regulate 
them.  Hegel  replies,  that  each  epoch  in  his- 
tory is  but  the  manifestation  of  one  phasis  of 
the  Idee.  The  student  dubiously  asks.  How 
do  you  know  that  ? — It  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  my  formula  of  the  Idee,  of  my 
system  of  ontology,  replies  Hegel ;  and 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  system  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  die  past, 
which  says  that  "  Der  Orient  wusste  und 
weiss  nur,  dass  Einer  frei  ist;  die  grie 
chische  und  rOmische  Welt,  dass  Einige  frei 
seyen  ;  die  germanische  Welt  weiss,  dass  Alle 
frei  sind.  Die  erste  Form  die  wir  daher  in 
der  Weltgeschichte  sehen,  ist  der  Despotis- 
mus,  die  zweite  ist  die  Demokratie  und  Arts- 
tokraticy  die  dritte  ist  die  Monarchie,***  If 
this  summary  statement  were  admitted  as  ac- 

'  PhJI.  der  Gescb.  p.  128. 
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curate,  it  would  nevertheless  be  useless ;  no 
prediction  of  the  future  could  be  evolved  from 
a  volume  of  such  views.  But  unfortunately 
no  student  can  accept  such  statements  as 
even  accurate.  It  is  the  fault  of  Hegel,  as 
of  all  ontological  theorizers  upon  history,  to 
select  one  feature  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
whole  face, — to  take  one  fact  and  assume  it 
to  be  a  complete  expression  of  all  the  facts  to 
be  considered.  Thus  he  says,  '*  Das  grie- 
chische  Leben  ist  eine  wahre  JOnglingsthat. 
Achill,  der  poetische  Jungling,  hat  es  eroff- 
net,  und  Alexander  der  Grosse,  der  wirklicht 
Jungling,  hat  es  zu  ende  gefuhrt.''*  This  is 
the  sort  of  observation  we  expect  to  find  in  a 
poem,  not  in  a  philosophy  of  history. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man philosophers,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  science  of  history  can  never  proceed 
from  their  present  methods.  An  altogether 
different  method  is  required,  a  new  concep- 
tion of  history  needed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  look  to  France  with  greater  hope. 
The  French  possess  a  constitution  of  mind 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  study.  Without  the 
excessive  love  of  speculation  which  is  both 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Germans, 
they  have  a  natural  aptitude  which  has  always 
kept  them  alive  to  the  importance  of  general 
views.  So  without  the  engrossing  love  of 
fact  and  literal  truth,  which  is  equally  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  English,  they 
have  sufficient  disposition  towards  the  defi- 
nite and  practical  to  keep  their  attention 
alive  to  the  importance  of  facts.  The  French 
mind  is  nicely  balanced  between  the  two  poles 
of  thought  and  action  :  history  occupies  just 
such  a  position  between  the  poles  of  philoso- 
phy and  politics :  hence  we  conclude  France 
to  be  the  country  from  whence  the  science  of 
history  will  proceed.  • 

It  has  not  yet  proceeded ;  for  in  spite  of 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  many  living 
writers,  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  first  con- 
ditions of  this  science  are  yet  fulfilled.  His- 
tory, which  is  both  art  and  science,  has  only 
yet' made  striking  progress  in  the  former. 
The  picturesqueness  of  antique  times, — the 
opposition  and  fusion  of  races, — the  manners, 
ideas,  superstitions, — in  a  word,  the  ^«  of  the 
past,  as  it  differs  internally  and  externally  from 
the  present, — these  have  been  seized  and  paint- 
ed with  force  and  truth ;  but  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  phaenomena  of  human  history  hare 
not  yet  been  formed  into  a  science.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  Instead  of  working  by 
various  routes  to  one  acknowledged  end,  the 
various  writers  weaken  their  energies  by  iso* 
lation.     One  writes  with  one  view,  another 
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rith  an  opposite  one.  One  considers  history 
)  be  an  art,  and  bestows  on  it  the  care  and 
ibor  of  an  artist ;  another  iriews  it  as  a 
ranch  of  philosophy,  and  endeavors  to  solve 
:s  problems  by  ontological  dogmas  :  a  third 
reats  it  as  pamphleteering  on  a  large  scale, 
od  brings  to  it  the  animus  of  a  partisan :  a 
>urth  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  erudition,  and 
rings  to  it  the  whole  carg«  of  folio  folly.  It 
I  not  surprising  that  works  so  written  should 
e  incomplete.  Until  a  general  doctrine  is 
stablished,  untU  a  philosophy  of  history  is 
laborated,  there  can  be  no  perfect  special 
istory.  Century  upon  century  the  Chalde- 
D8  watched  the  stars,  and  from  their  watch- 
ags  framed  a  futile  science,  upon  which  no 
ertain  calculations  could  be  grounded,  no 
It  of  navigation  formed.  It  is  but  two  cen- 
uries  since  Galileo  lived,  and  astronomy  is 
low  the  most  exact  of  the  sciences ! 

The  urgent  want  of  the  age  is,  therefore, 
L  general  doctrine.  The  general  laws  of  the 
iTolution  of  society  have  to  be  discovered 
ind  organized;  the  special  laws,  and  their 
ipplications  to  particular  periods,  will  follow. 
}ut  previous  to  the  co-ordination  of  these 
arious  laws  into  a  general  doctrine,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  fundamental  laws  of 
mman  nature :  the  philosophy  of  man  must 
>recede  the  philosophy  of  history  :  the  latter 
s  nothing  more  than  the  former  modified  by 
iocial  and  historic  influences.  Unfortunately 
re  are  as  yet  miserably  deficient  in  a  science 
»f  human  nature :  our  only  consolation  is, 
hat  all  the  materials  for  this  science  are  re- 
cognized, and  most  of  the  special  laws  dis- 
covered. Great  as  are  the  disputes  between 
phrenologists,  psychologists,  ontologists,  ma- 
erialists,  and  eclectics,  we  believe  the  soi- 
ree of  human  nature  only  to  want  organi- 
sation :  the  elements  exist,  but  are  divided. 
The  psychologist,  for  example,  is  in  possession 
>f  certain  special  laws  upon  which  he  acts, 
ind  which  are  not  disputed  by  the  phrenolo- 
gist :  his  great  error  lies  either  in  attributing 
0  these  special  laws  a  general  character,  and 
tssuming  them  to  be  the  complete  expression 
)f  human  nature ;  or  else  it  lies  in  the  intro- 
Ittction  of  some  chimerical  facts  or  laws 
rhich  vitiate  his  conclusions.  So  the  phre^ 
lologist  is  in  possession  of  certain  physiolo- 
rical  laws  which  no  one  disputes.  The  gen- 
tral  doctrine  which  must  reconcile  all  dis- 
;repancies  is  not  yet  discovered. 

But  if  the  elementary  laws  of  the  human 
Dind  were  organized  into  a  general  doctrine, 
he  work  would  only  be  half  done  :  a  science 
»f  character  would  then  be  needed.  To  this 
cience  John  Mill  proposes  to  give  the  name 
»f  ethology,  from  ^i&og,  character.  It  would  be 
he  subordinate  science  which  determines  the 
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kind  of  character  produced,  in  conformity  to 
the  general  laws  of  mind,  by  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, physical  or  moral.* 

This  ethology  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  deeply  interesting  studies  within 
the  range  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  not 
alone  to  determine  the  influence  of  climate 
and  mode  of  living  upon  the  characters  of 
men,  but  also  to  determine  the  influence  of 
ideas,  of  social  conditions  and  hereditary 
customs.  All  moral  and  social  questions 
merge  into  it ;  the  gravest  and  the  lightest  mat- 
ters are  to  be  examined  :  religions  and  litera- 
tures, institutions  and  amusements,  all  throw 
light  upon  it.  The  least  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  striking  facts  of  ethology  would 
sufficiently  dissipate  several  historical  errors. 
We  should  then  understand  the  gradual  pre- 
dominance given  to  the  sympathetic  and  in- 
tellectual portions  of  man  over  his  mere  ani- 
mal tendencies,  by  the  increased  activity  af- 
forded them  through  civilization;  and  feel 
how  powerful  the  merely  animal  influences 
must  have  been  in  an  early  stage  of  society, 
compared  to  those  in  our  own.  We  should 
clearly  perceive,  not  only  that  the  man  of 
this  century  is  difierent  from  the  man  of  past 
centuries,  but  that  he  is  necessarily  so.  His- 
tory must  furnish  the  materials  of  ethology, 
and  ethology  must  in  turn  explain  history  : 
they  are  indispensable  to  each  other. 

Among  the  many  important  questions 
which  a  sound  ethological  historical  view 
would  enable  us  to  solve,  would  be  that  of 
the  influence  of  speculative  belief  on  action. 
It  is  notorious  that  our  beliefs  arc  the  great 
rulers  of  our  acts.  Passions  and  impulses 
play  a  great  part ;  but  the  predominance,  in 
a  state  of  civilization,  is  and  must  be  award- 
ed to  our  ideas.  All  institutions  and  all  mo- 
ral restraints,  all  laws,  are  the  oflspring  of  the 
prevalent  creed  ;  or  if  descended  from  another 
creed,  they  are  made  to  accord  with  our  own. 
This  is  a  position  which  no  one  denies  :  it  is 
equally  enforced  by  doctrine  and  experience. 
At  the  same  time  another  and  contradictory 
fact  is  almost  equally  notorious,  viz.  that 
speculative  belief  has  often  little  cr  no  influ- 
ence on  our  actions.  History  and  daily  ex- 
perience abundantly  testify  to  this  fact.  Men 
really  and  sincerely  devout,  i.  e.,  intensely 
impressed  with  speculative  belief  in  religion, 
do  nevertheless  almost  daily  act  in  defiance 
of  it.  Moral  iniquity  combined  with  religious 
fervor  is  a  phsenomenon  of  perpetual  occur- 
rence in  history,  especially  amongst  southern 
nations ;  and  the  smallest  experience  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  frequency 
amongst  ourselves.     It  is  a  mistake  to  call 
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this  hypocrisy ;  it  may  often  be  so,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  discrepancy  between  belief  and 
act  is  no  proof  of  it.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  student  will  find  con- 
stant examples  of  atrocious  conduct  forming 
the  staple  of  man's  acts,  without  ever  Titiating 
his  belief.  The  Spaniard  or  Italian  is  often 
a  moral  hypocrite,  seldom  a  religious  one. 
Shelley  well  said  of  the  religion  of  the  Ital- 
ians, '*  It  is  adoration,  faith,  submission,  peni- 
tence, blind  admiration, — not  a  rule  for  mo- 
ral conduct.  It  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  any  one  virtue.  Cenci  himself  built  a 
chapel  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  es- 
tablished masses  for  the  peace  of  his  soul." 
A  striking  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  specu- 
lative belief  in  controllincr  our  acts  is  to  be 
seen,  as  Condorcet  remarked,  in  the  case  of 
duelling.  There  are  few  actions  morq-  at 
variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  express 
injunction  of  Christianity  than  that  of  duel- 
ling :  although  the  obje^  of  the  severest 
animadversions  from  the  church,  yet  it  has 
been  most  frequent  at  the  time  when  the  church 
was  strongest,  and  when  belief  was  most  un- 
conditional and  literal.  The  military  spirit 
was  too  powerful  for  the  religious  menace  to 
crush.  Remark  also,  as  a  substantiating 
proof  of  this  observation,  that  it  is  in  modern 
times,  when  the  power  of  the  church  has  so 
considerably  fallen,  and  the  spirit  of  skepti- 
cism is  so  prevalent,  that  duelling  has  spon-  ' 
taneously  fallen  into  disuse,  and  now  forms 
quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  Why  has 
it  fallen  ?  because  the  present  commercial 
state  of  society  does  not  require  that  military 
spirit  to  be  fostered :  it  sees  the  evils  of  duel- 
ling, and  has  no  need  of  the  elements  whence 
dueUing  q>rang.  Why  could  not  the  church 
put  down  the  evil  ?  Because,  as  M.  Comte 
justly  observes,  duelling  was  a  necessity  im- 
posed by  military  habits,  and  because  it  is  a 
principle  of  human  nature  to  brave  a  distant 
peril,  however  great,  rather  than  incur  the 
immediate,  inevitable  brand  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  men  dare  to  peril  their  souls  in  the  fu- 
ture life,  but  dare  not  brave  dishonor  and 
contempt  in  this ! 

We  see  then  two  classes  of  facts,  equally 
notorious,  and  apparently  contradictory,  run- 
ning through  all  history.  On  the  one  hand 
we  observe  that  the  acts  of  men  are  determin- 
ed principally  by  their  beliefs  ;  on  the  other 
that  the  acts  of  men  are  often  in  defiance  of 
their  beliefs,  or  utterly  unconnected  with 
them.  We  know  that  the  external  state  of 
society  depends  upon  the  internal  state  of 
mankind,  and  that  all  changes  of  institution 
or  of  customs  arise  from  changes  of  creed. 
fFe  know  also  that  many  elements  of  the 
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social  state  are  at  variance  with  such  creed, 
or  unconnected  with  it.  A  great  problem  is 
here  set  for  the  ethologist  to  solve.  It  has 
many  phases ;  one  of  them  is  discovered  bj 
M.  Auguste  Comte  in  the  principle  above 
mentioned,  whereby  the  future  is  sacrificed 
to  the  present, — a  principle  in  active  operation 
in  all  men,  and  forming  a  predominant  cha- 
racteristic of  women.  Another  phasb  we  ex- 
emplified in  our  article  on  Modern  French 
Metaphysics,  and  it  may  be  here  expressed 
in  a  terse  saying  of  Sir  James  Macintosh: 
*'  We  think  according  to  our  opinions,  but 
we  act  according  to  our  habits."  The  only 
fault  in  this  aphorism  is,  that  it  assumes  our 
habits  to  be  independent  of  our  opinions; 
whereas  they  are  the  realization  of  our  opin- 
ions,^-our  thoughts  become  motive-forces. 
It  is  of  newly  acquired  opinions  that  oar 
habits  are  independent,  or  else  of  old  creeds, 
no  longer  any  thing  but  formulas,  without 
special  suggestive  significance.  Habit  is  al- 
ways originally  based  upon  opinion  :  a  new 
opinion  received  in  speculation  will  not  gen- 
erally have  power  enough  at  once  to  conquer 
the  old  habit ;  it  must  create  a  habit  of  its 
own,  which  is  not  always  possible.  More- 
over an  opinion  may  be  entertained,  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  which,  when  translated 
into  act,  will  be  highly  virtuous ;  but  man  is 
a  complex  being,  and  this  translation  is  not 
unimpeded  :  it  will  probably  be  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  counter-influence  of  some 
other  opinion  or  habit,  as  in  the  case  of  duel- 
ling above  noticed. 

The  importance  of  duly  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  belief  on  action  will  be  recognized 
by  all  historians :  until  it  has  been  estimated, 
we  must  always  fall  miserably  short  in  our 
attempts  to  understand  the  past.  Look  at 
the  feudal  times,  and  their  boasted  chivalry: 
if  we  examine  only  the  ideas  then  prevalent, 
we  shall  loudly  extol  the  state  of  society  which 
cherished  them ;  we  shall  side  with  all  ad- 
mirers, and  proclaim  the  poetry,  morality, 
gentle  courtesy  and  heroism,  so  constantly 
attributed  to  these  feudal  times.  Reverse 
the  picture  ;  let  us  leave  literature  and  poesy, 
and  descend  into  the  broad  domain  of  reality, 
and  then  another  feeling  will  riesult :  we 
shall  then  brand  these  times  as  those  of  the 
grossest  brutality,  and  declare  their  poesy 
and  chivalry  to  be  all  chimerical.  The  feu- 
dal epoch  was,  without  doubt,  says  M.  Guf- 
zot,*  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  disgusting  of 
our  history ;  one  of  those  wherein  we  meet 
with  the  greatest  number  of  crimes  and  the 
greatest  violence,  when  the  public  peace  was 
most  incessantly   troubled,   and    when  the 

*  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
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reatest  disorder  reigned  in  customs  and 
orals.  Now  both  the  foregoing  views  of 
le  social  state  would  be  erroneous.  They 
oald  both  be  founded  on  irresistible  evi- 
mce ;  but  their  apparent  contradiction 
ould  require  to  be  reconciled  by  something 
gher  than  the  mere  evidence  of  facts,  viz., 
le  ethological  principle  explaining  the  rau- 
lal  relation  of  belief  and  action.  It  is  un- 
•niably  true,  that  in  these  feudal  times  the 
loral  ideas  were  of  extreme  beauty  and 
irity,  while  the  actions  were  of  violent  bru- 
Jity.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  female 
[lastity,  and  manly  respect  for  it,  been  so 
armly  recommended  and  described ;  and 
:arcely  ever  were  the  relations  between  man 
ad  woman  more  licentious, — scarcely  ever 
id  female  weakness  suffer  so  much  from  the 
idence  of  man. 

Such  are  the  contradictory  facts,  of  which 
bondant  evidence  exists.  The  historian 
as  to  reconcile  them  :  this  he  cannot  do  by 
enying  either  :  he  must  reconcile  them  to 
le  facts  of  human  nature ;  and  to  do  this, 
e  must  have  a  science  of  human  nature,  an 
thology,  to  fall  back  upon.    If  he  have  such 

science,  he  will  therein  learn  the  influence 
f  belief  on  action.  He  will  learn  that  this 
leal  morality,  which  he  finds  amidst  such 
iscordant  reality,  was  not  capable  of  being 
ompletely  and  permanently  translated  into 
ct, — was  not  capable  of  subduing  all  the 
rild  appetites  and  passions  of  barbarian 
ordes ;  but  he  will  suspect  that  it  at  least 
revented  them  from  becoming  worse.  Bad 
5  they  were,  they  would  have  been  worse 
ithout  an  ideal  check.  Moreover  the  his- 
)rian  may  learn,  with  M.  Guizot,  that  "  c'est 
eaucoup  que  le  jugement  des  hommes  sur 
9  actions  humaines,  t6t  ou  tard,  il  devient 
Scace."  The  ideal  at  last  partially  de- 
rends  into  the  real :  speculative  belief  be- 
smes  entwined  with  and  nurtured  by  prac- 
cal  feelings.  Habits  are  engendered  in 
le  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal,  which,  even 
'  they  fall  short  of  their  model,  are  still  above 
le  original  level,  and  become  efficacious. 

From  this  single  specimen  may  be  gather- 
1  an  idea  of  the  importance,  the  necessity 
IT  ethological  principles,  before  the  past  can 

*  anderstood.  Indeed  it  might  seem  ob- 
ous  enough,  that  if  a  science  of  history  be 
Msible,  it  must  be  grounded  on  a  science 

*  human  nature ;  and  very  singular  it  is, 
lat  so  obvious  a  fact  should  not  have  been 
(1  recently  observed.  Such  is  the  case 
)wever,  and  it  is  this  which  induces  us  to 
y  stress  upon  the  necessity,  and  to  illustrate 

by  special  instances.  We  will  now  pro- 
ved to  another  question,  which  depends 
holly  oa  ethology  for  a  solution;  we  refer ^ 
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to  the  old  Utopia  of  a  Government  of  the 
Wise. 

Few  sophisms  are  more  captivating,  and 
few  more  implicitly  believed  as  almost  sel^ 
evident,  than  that  which  asserts  that  thft 
reins  of  government  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  wisest.  It  is  an  Utopia  to  which  not 
only  philosophers  constantly  turn  their  eyes, 
but  which  men  in  general  consent  to  regard 
as  the  final  state  of  humanity.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  this  sophism  exposed  may  con- 
sult Auguste  Comte,  '  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive,'  vol.  v.  pp.  305-319.  Meanwhile, 
as  many  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
this,  we  may  offer  a  few  remarks,  sufficient 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  Utopia. 

The  first  obstacle  is  insuperable  :  how  shall 
we  have  the  wisest  recognized  ?  No  one  will 
be  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  wisest  is  re- 
cognized by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not 
till  the  mission  of  a  great  thinker  is  complet- 
ed, that  the  world  can  judge  whether  he 
really  be  a  great  thinker,  and  not  a  fanciful 
dreamer.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ridiculed  the  idea  of  steam  be- 
ing used  to  propel  vessels.  It  is  not  more 
than  five  years  since  Dr.  Lardner  demon" 
strafed  the  impossibility  of  steam  communi- 
cation with  India.  It  remained  for  events  to 
decide  whether  the  adventurous  projectors 
were  men  of  sound  judgment,  or  of  the  ab- 
surd and  extravagant  character  imputed  to 
them  by  Scott  and  Lardner.  If  in  this  lower 
sphere  the  thinker  can  only  be  tested  by  the 
event,  how  shall  he  be  recognized,  who, 
dealing  with  the  abstract  comprehensive 
views  of  science  or  politics,  requires  perhaps 
a  century  to  verify  by  facts  the  justness  of 
his  foresight  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  wise  can 
be  fully  recognized  by  posterity  alont :  they 
are  too  far  removed  from  the  mass  of  man- 
kind to  be  either  appreciated  or  understood. 
The  mass  destined  to  action,  sympathize 
more  with  an  intellect  of  middling  capacity, 
joined  to  practical  activity,  than  with  intel- 
lects of  a  purely  speculative  nature  however 
elevated.  The  man  of  action  is  understood, 
— his  superiority  is  recognized.  The  man 
of  speculation  is  not  understood;  and  if  his  - 
superiority  happen  to  be  acknowledged,  it 
excites  no  sympathy  and  exerts  no  influence. 
We  see  no  reason  to  deplore  this  disposition 
of  mankind  :  we  believe  the  influence  of 
thought,  in  its  abstract  speculations,  to  be 
the  great  instrument  of  civilization  ;  we  be- 
lieve thought  to  be  the  great  central  force 
from  which  all  great  action  springs ;  but  we 
also  believe  that  thought  is  destined  to  a 
purely  consultative  and  preparatory  office.  It 
directs  the  vessel  of  the  state ,  b^  iVv^  ^^'^x- 
cation  of  abstract  UwlYi,  Wx  \\.  Sa  TksA.\\M^^ 
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the  helm :  it  informs  the  pilot  how  to  steer, 
but  leaves  the  rudder  in  his  hand.  Theory 
is  a  distinct  province  of  human  endeavor, 
and  should  never  usurp  the  place  of  practice : 
k>  attempt  such  an  usurpation  would  cripple 
toe  efforts  of  pure  speculation  and  confuse 
those  of  practice.  For  it  is  well  known,  that, 
in  order  that  speculation  may  be  productive, 
it  must  be  left  free  to  range  where  it  pleases, 
and  in  nowise  be  tied  down  to  practical  exi- 
gences :  otherwise  no  advance  would  be  pos- 
sible, every  thing  new  being  pronounced  im- 
practicable. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  speculation  to  follow  one  thread 
of  thought  and  neglect  all  others :  hence  the 
one-sidedness  of  many  theories,  which  are 
true  inasmuch  as  they  are  logical  develop- 
ments of  one  view,  but  false  because  they 
overlook  counteracting  views. 

The  second  obstacle  is  also  formidable. 
Suppose  the  wisest  to  be  recognized  and  to 
be  assembled  together,  and  government  placed 
in  their  hands,  there  would  still  remain  the 
hinderance  alluded  to  above.  The  province 
of  theory  would  be  usurping  that  of  practice, 
whereby  both  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
consequences  would  soon  show  themselves, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  caste  similar  to  the 
ancient  priesthood,  which  would  not  only  use 
its  utmost  endeavors  to  keep  the  many  hood- 
winked, so  as  to  preserve  its  superiority,  but 
would  itself  soon  fall  into  a  sterile  indolence. 
Whoever  examines  the  first  principles  of 
ethology,  or  indeed  of  physiology,  will  be 
convinced  that  mental  activity,  pursued  with 
any  degree  of  sustainment,  is  at  variance 
with  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  man. 
This  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  serious  fact. 
Sustained  thought  is  irksome  to  all  men,  ex- 
G^t  thfi  few  for  whom  it  is  become  an  habit- 
ual excitement,  and  even  with  these  few  it  is 
a  factitious  excitement :  it  originated  in  some 
social  stimulus  of  a  very  powerful  kind,  such 
as  ambition,  vanity,  or  necessity  for  bread. 
How  very  rare  is  it  to  see  a  thinker  amongst 
the  wealthy — how  frequent  amongst  the  poor  1 
Thought  is  in  need  of  immense  stimulus,  be- 
fore it  can  so  far  conquer  the  constitutional 
repugnance  to  any  sustained  mental  activity 
as  to  become  the  predominant  activity  of  a 
man's  life.  This  stimulus  is  afibrded  to  a 
certain  number  by  the  wide-spreading  in- 
fluences of  civilization  ;  and  we  may  remark 
here  the  inevitable  growth  and  development 
of  society  which  is  implied  in  this.  Thought 
is  the  great  instrument  of  civilization.  Civi- 
lization is  the  soil  in  which  alone  thought 
can  be  cultivated,  because  it  alone  afibrds 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  energy  of  man, 
which  must  conquer  his  constitutional  inap- 
iJiude.    The  excitements  of  an  artificial  state 
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are  the  means  whereby  a  great  power  of 
thought  is  called  into  activity. 

If  we  now  apply  these  fundamental  prioct 
pies  of  ethology  to  the  question  of  a  goven^ 
ment  of  the  wise,  we  shall  at  once  see  its  ab- 
surdity. Sustained  thought  being  only  com 
patible  with  a  strong  social  stimulus,  (exoepi 
in  rare  organizations,)  the  withdrawal  ofthil 
stimulus,  by  placing  thinkers  at  the  head  oi 
the  nation,  would  be  followed  by  a  relapsi 
into  constitutional  indolence  : — **  Destin^  i 
1  utter  et  non  4  regner,''  says  Auguste  Comte 
"  Tesprit  n'est  point  spontan^ment  assez  to 
ergique,  m^me  chez  les  plus  heureuz  orgaft 
israes,  pour  r^sister  longtemps  4  I'influeDOi 
d616tere  d'un  semblaUe  triomphe  :]|^il  tendril) 
necessairement  vers  une  funeste  atrophic  gra> 
duelle  comme  manquant  4  la  fois  de  but  el 
d'impulsion."  We  have  no  space  to  admitol 
further  developments  of  our  argument;  bot 
trusting  the  above  are  conclusive  we  pass  to 
the  third  obstacle. 

The  consequence  of  all  academies,  ioili- 
tutes  and  learned  bodies,  is  to  favor  mediocri^ 
ty.  We  are  not  denying  certain  coUatenl 
advantages  which  are  said  to  result  from  te 
association  of  learned  men  into  public  bodies^ 
but  we  note  a  fact  that  is  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  **  Les  quarante  (fo 
ont  de  I'esprit  corome  quatre,"  have,  it  boo* 
torious,  rejected  the  most  illustrious  writers  of 
their  country,  while  they  have  received  witb 
acclamations  the  most  presumptuous  medio^ 
crity.  *If  any  one  runs  over  a  list  of  members 
constituting  the  present  academies  and  instir 
tutes,  he  will  be  perfectly  amazed  at  seeing 
amongst  them  a  large  proportion  of  names 
which  have  never  crossed  the  firontier,  and 
some  whose  qualifications  could  not  be  stafr 
ed  without  considerable  research ;  whilst 
names  that  are  European,  that  are  recogoiS' 
ed  by  Europe  as  amongst  the  illustrious  ii 
their  several  departments,  are  not  admitted 
or  have  been  rejected.  Read  Paid  Looi 
Courrier's  Letter  to  the  Academy,  not  onl] 
for  its  exquisite  irony  and  perfect  style,  bo 
also  for  a  few  facts  respecting  academicians 
He  proposed  himself  on  the  ground  of  b^ 
considered  one  of  the  first  Hellenistsof  Franoe 
he  was  rejected,  and  a  rich  fermier^  wb 
scarcely  knew  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  chosei 
in  his  place.  But,  not  to  go  abroad  for  ei 
amples,  was  not  the  greatest  living  astrooc 
mer,  one  also  profoundly  versed  in  the  otbe 
sciences,  defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  preti 
dency  of  a  Royal  Society — and  defeated  b; 
whom  ?  a  dillettante  nobleman  ! 

Thus  on  all  sides  we  see  that  a  goveromen 
of  the  wise,  wherein  philo8<^hers  should  b 
kings,  is  an  Utopia  based  on  a  misconceptioi 
of  ethology.    Were  such  a  thing  attempted,  i 
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aid  only  be  a  government  of  mediocrity,  of 
^ciality ;  and  this  would  inevitably  lapse 
o  a  sterile  caste,  whose  principal  aim  would 
to  maintain  its  own  position. 
A  proper  study  of  ethology  would  serve  to 
rrest  errors  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
3ve ;  among  these  would  be  the  now  pre^ 
ent  sophisms  respecting  facilities  of  divorce 
i  the  emancipation  of  women.  Letusven- 
e  a  word  or  two  here  upon  these  subjects. 
The  sophism  of  extending  the  facility  of 
'orce  is  one  of  such  fearful  consequences, 
realized  in  practice,  that  it  behoves  all  ear- 
si  men  to  inquire  into  it.  The  great  ar- 
ments  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  false, 
cause  a  priori  and  not  ethological.  The 
ndamental  error  of  this  doctrine  lies  in  as- 
ming  that  d  priori  conclusions  have  an  etho- 
;ical  value ;  the  assumption  is  gratuitous.  It 
true,  d  priori,  that  a  law  which  declares 
ae  man  to  be  united  to  one  woman,  with  no 
ofisibility  of  escape  except  by  crime,  however 
Dcompatible  their  dispositions,  however 
Retched  their  lives,  is  unjust.  We  admit  that 
aa  t  bare  statement  of  the  law,  so  considered, 
itisonjust  But  we  answer,  that  there  is  a 
fnss  error  in  viewing  a  law  a  priori;  and 
tbt  this  law  viewed  ethologically  is  not  qnly 
cninendy  wise,  but  also  just.  It  is  a  law 
tbereby  the  mass  of  human  b^'.ings  are  made 
^pier  than  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  whereby 
^iety  is  kept  stable  in  its  relations.  And  this 
tetbe  only  light  in  which  a  law  can  be  honestly 
viewed  ;  otherwise  we  might  rebel  against  all 
■MWB,  because  on  d-priori  considerations  they 
tt  all  unjust  to  some  people.  Man  is  born 
qaal  to  man :  so  says  the  dpriori  leveller  ; 
m1  would  forthwith  destroy  dl  property,  all 
istinction.  The  philosopher  answers  that 
an  is  by  no  means  born  equal  to  man,  and 
at  society  pronounces  equality  impossible. 
While  therefore  we  admit  the  opponents 
'  the  law  of  divorce  to  have  a  logical  truth 
what  they  advance,  we  deny  their  data 
id  altogether  repudiate  their  method.  The 
lestion  of  marriage  is  a  very  complex 
te  :  it  embraces  so  many  elements,  both 
cial  and  individual,  that  a  complete  sci- 
ice  of  character  and  of  politics  would  be 
teessary  to  resolve  every  difficulty.  Mean- 
liie  there  are  certain  well-understood  prin- 
ples  of  human  nature,  from  which  we  may 
ioionstrate  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  love 
change  inherent  in  mankind :  to  these  we 
»peal. 

It  has  been  profoundly  remarked  by  John 
ill,  that  for  dl  citizens,  for  all  members  of 
society,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should 
!  a  system  of  education  beginning  with  in- 
Dcy  and  continued  through  life,  which  ed- 
alioD  is  a  restraining  discipline  : — ''  to  train 
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the  human  being  in  the  habit  and  thence 
the  power,  of  subordinating  his  personal 
impulses  and  aims  to  what  were  considered 
the  ends  of  society ;  of  adhering,  against 
all  temptation,  to  the  course  of  conduct 
which  those  ends  prescribed  ;  of  controlling 
in  himself  all  those  feelings  which  were  lia- 
ble to  militate  against  those  ends  and  en- 
couraging all  such  as  tended  towards  them."* 
Whoever  reflects  how  incessantly  this  re- 
straining discipline  operates  from  childhood 
upwards,  and  with  what  m  anifest  advantage 
to  society  and  the  individual,  will  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  its  operation  in  mar- 
riage, in  preventing  '*  untrop  libre  carriere  aux 
app6tits  les  plus  energiques,  dont  la  repres- 
sion continue,  combin^e  avec  une  legitime 
satisfaction,  doit  necessairement  augmenter  h, 
mesure  que  revolution humaines'accomplit."t 
The  student  of  ethology  will  understand  how 
pernicious  is  the  love  of  change  when  unduly 
indulged  ;  he  will  understand  the  real  force 
of  that "  indispensable  fixite^^  of  marriage 
''  sanslaquelle  notre  courte  existence  se  consu- 
merait  en  une  suite  interminable  et  illusoirede 
d^plorables  essais,  o(i  P aptitude  characteris- 
tique  de  Phomme  ^se  modifier  conform^ment 
a  toute  situation  vraiment  immuable  serait 
radicalement  m^connue.''  To  take  upon 
yourself  a  sacred  duty,  and  to  swear  that 
such  shall  be  for  life — to  bind  yourself  for 
the  future — to  give  yourself  no  power  of  re- 
trieving your  error,  if  you  have  made  one, — 
this,  at  first  sight,  appears  a  signal  hardship. 
We  all  know  the  fickleness  of  human  pas- 
sion and  the  uncertainty  of  human  judgment : 
we  all  know  how  easily  a  man  may  make  a 
mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  ;  and  it  seems 
too  unjust  to  say  that  he  must  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  his  error,  that  he  mast  suf- 
fer for  it  through  life,  or  escape  firom  it  only 
by  crime.  This  is  the  abstract  view.  The 
truth  of  the  case  is  however  not  stated  in 
this  argument :  the  laws  of  human  charac- 
ter are  overlooked,  and  consequently  the  ar- 
gument is  vitiated.  Ethology  would  distinct- 
ly prove  that  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
man  of  conforming  himself  to  an  insurmount- 
able necessity,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to 
happiness,  constitutes,  as  M.  Comte  remarks, 
one  of  its  most  indispensable  conditions,  by 
preventing  or  restraining  inconstancy  in  our 
views  and  hesitation  in  our  designs.  This 
of  course  is  only  meant  to  apply  to  such  cases 
as  those  wherein  the  necessity  is  endurable. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  and  injurious  to 
man  than  versatility.  The  generality  of  men 
are  far  better  able  to  pursue  a  line  of  con- 

*  SyBtem  of  Logtc^  vol.  ii.  ^.^^. 
t  Comte,  Tol.  T .  ^.  4%*^. 
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duct,  the  rales  of  which  are  independent  of 
them,  than  to  choose  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  hest  for  them  to  pursue.  To  obey 
the  dictates  of  a  moral  or  social  law  is  easy 
and  satisfactory ;  but  to  create  the  law,  and 
then  fulfil  it,  is  the  rare  privilege  of  a  few. 

Whoever  duly  examines  the  marriage  state 
with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  human  char- 
acter and  happiness,  will  recognize  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  bond  being  indisso- 
luble, except  by  crime.  Permanence  in  our 
relations  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
happiness,  by  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
change,  and  by  somewhat  modifying  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  temper.  If  two  friends  quar- 
rel  upon  some  trifling  occasion,  they  may 
perchance  be  separated  for  life ;  a  little  ob- 
stinacy on  the  one  side  and  a  natural  pride 
on  the  other  may  prevent  a  reconciliation. 
But  suppose  man  and  wife  could  as  easily 
dissolve  their  ties,  what  social  anarchy  must 
inevitably  ensue !  Marriage,  by  being  an  in- 
dissoluble tie,  contains  within  itself  the  neces- 
sity for  reconciliation.  Married  people  quar- 
rel, but  they  are  forced  to  be  reconciled,  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  live  together.  This 
is  an  important  consideration;  it  points  to 
that  principle  of  human  character  which  en- 
ables man  to  adapt  himself  to  his  condition 
and  be  happy  in  it. 

There  are  of  course  exceptional  cases. 
There  are  married  people  to  whom  the  bond 
is  almost  intolerable,  who  drag  on  a  miser- 
able existence  because  they  have  early  in 
life  made  a  great  mistake.  But  it  is  to  be 
considered,  1st,  that  in  legislating  we  must 
regard  the  mass  and  not  the  individual,  2ndly, 
that  in  this  life  the  penalty  of  error  is  severe, 
and  justly  so.  If  marriage  be  the  state  de- 
scribed by  its  opponents,  it  only  becomes 
more  imperative  on  all  to  take  greater  pre- 
caution before  entering  into  it.  The  law  of 
divorce,  if  abrogated,  would  induce  far  great- 
er ills  than  any  which  now  proceed  from  it 

In  equal  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  char- 
acter is  the  loudmouthed  rhetoric  so  abun- 
dant on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  wo- 
men. The  question  on  both  sides  is  mostly 
conducted  with  utter  disregard  to  the  first 
principles  of  physiology  and  ethol  ogy.  The 
smallest  examination  of  the  differences  of  the 
sexes  would  sufficiently  establish  the  differen- 
ces of  offices  for  which  each  is  fitted.  The 
Tocation  of  woman  is  as  distinctly  domestic, 
as  that  of  man  is  labor,  whether  mental  or 
physical.  The  idea  of  assigning  to  women 
the  vocation  of  men  is  so  absurd,  that,  were 
it  not  in  reality  impracticable,  it  would  scarce- 
ly deserve  detailed  refutation.  Fortunately, 
as  with  the  Utopia  of  reigning  philosophers, 
tAe  thing  is  impossible,  and  only  a  few  indi- 


viduals can  be  spoiled  in  the  attempt 
are  far  from   denying  the  great  intell& 
capacity  occasionally  exhibited  by  vr(m 

but  this  is  only  with  rare — very  rare — or  

zations  :  physiology  distinctly  proves,  tl 
in  the  mass  of  women  the  moral  and  sy  lanap 
thetic  qualities  greatly  predominate;  et-Biok 
gy  as  distinctly  proves,  that,  in  spite  o^*  ej 
ceptions,  the  vocation  of  woman  has  al  "^wa/i 
been  and  must  be  domestic.  To  give  woinflt 
therefore  the  education  of  men,  is  to  g^^ 
them  instruments  they  are  not  to  use ;  mjMdt» 
give  them  the  political  and  social  privile^ei(  ' 
is  to  call  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  rO'  i 
cation. 

Thus  have  we  indicated  the  nature  of  tb^  ' 
questions  which  ethology  must  solve;  10^ 
we  may  now  leave  this  subject,  with  a  hof^ 
that  the  necessity  of  a  science  of  charaeti^ 
for  the  elucidation  of  history  has  been  madr' 
sufficiently  evident. 

Could  we  suppose  a  science  of  character  to 
exist,  there  would  still  be  a  science  of  history 
to  construct ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  ons  ^ 
without  the  other,  since  they  must  verify  wak  -^ 
explain  each  other.     It  is  to  Auguste  Comte  . 
that  we  hold  the  world  indebted  for  the  moil  ' 
valuable  contributions  yet  made  to   both  sci-   - 
ences,  and  it  is  in  his  works  alone  that  ws   - 
have  seen  the  true  historical  method.    We   \ 
believe,  indeed,  that  a  science  of  history  ii  ^ 
still  to  make ;  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  grit>  1 
itude  we  here  record  our  conviction  that  tiia  ^ 
fundamental  law  of  human  evolution  has  been  . 
discovered  by  M.  Comte,  and  that  therefore  -^ 
the  science  is  now  rendered  comparatively 
easy.     History   has  had   its  Newton.     The 
law  of  evolution,  which  we  cited  in  our  Int.  ; 
Number,  is  of  the  same  importance  to  the  ^ 
science  of  history,  as  the  law  of  universal  at-  .' 
traction  was  to  the  science  of  astronomy :    = 
it  may  not  strike  the  reader  at  first,  but  con-   s 
tinual   meditation  and  verification  by  histo*  - 
ry  will  develope  its  significance.     We  need   ^ 
scarcely   add,   that  it   is   indispensably  n^   ; 
cessary  for  every  reader  to  study  it  in  IL    " 
Comte's  work,  where  alone  he  can  findeaeh    \ 
portion  satisfactorily  illustrated.  It  may  seem    ^ 
ex^ger ated  to  call  a  law  of  mental  evolutioB    ^ 
a  law  of  historical  progress, — to  take  the    i 
speculative  belief  of  men  as  typical  of  their    ^ 
state  of  progress  in  civilization,  which  iih    ^ 
eludes  so  many  elements  besides  that  of  in- 
telligence ;  but  such  nevertheless  is  the  truth.    ^ 
The  influence  of  speculation  is  the  main  de-  \ 
termining  cause  of  the  social  progress. 

"  Thus  the  impelling  force  to  moBt  of  the  iin-    ' 
provements  effected  in  the  arts  of  life,  it  htt 
been  well  said,  is  the  desire  of  increased  mate-    ^ 
rial  comfort ;  but  as  we  can  only  act  upon  ex- 
ternal objects  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of    : 
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e  Btale  or  knowledge  at  any  time  in  t|ic 
ble  limit  of  the  industrial  im prove metiii; 
nt  that  time ;  and  the  progreaB  of  iii- 
Tiuel  follow,  and  depend  upon,  the  pro- 
■  knowledge  ....  Further,  hh  the  strobj^^- 
'peDBJtiee  at  human  nature  (being  (tic 
Helfiih  ones,  and  those  of  a  aympaihelir 
.er  which  partalio  most  of  the  nature  ol' 
less,)  evidently  tend  in  themselves  to  dis' 
nankind,  not  to  unite lliem^ — to  make  them 
not  cosfederaiea — social  existence  ii  oiily 
■le  by  a  disciplining  of  Ikose  more  power- 
jpenditiea,  which  consists  in  subordinatirtg 
to  R  common  system  of  opiniona.  The 
t  or  this  eubordinatioQ  is  the  measure  of 
iDpletenesa  of  the  social  union,  and  the 
'Oi  ihe  common  opinions  deterratnea  iI^j 

But  in  order  that  mankind  should  coii- 
beir  actions  to  any  set  of  opinions,  these 
18  muBi  eTist — must  be  believed  by  ihem. 
IDS  the  state  of  the  speculative  faculiieE, 
iracter  of  the  propositions  assented  to  by 
ellect,  essentially  delerminea  the  moi-ul 
ilical  stale  of  the  community,  as  we  have 

seen  that  it  determines  ibe  physical, 
•se  conclusiona,  deduced  from  the  laivi: 
ui  nature,  are  in  entire  accordance  wiiti 
leral  facta  of  hialory.  Every  conaidur- 
tnge  historically  known  to  us  in  the  con- 
rany  portion  ol  mankind,  has  been  pre- 
V  a  change  of  proportional  extent  tn  tljc 

Iheir  knowledge  or  in  their  prevalent 

As  between  any  given  state  ol  specula- 
1  the  correlative  state  of  everything  else, 
almost  always  the  former  which  first 

itself,  though  the  effects  no  doubt  re- 
)tenily  on  the  cause.  Every  consider- 
vance  in  material  civilization  haa  been 
d  by  an  advance  in  knowledge ;  and 
ny  great  social  chance  has  come  ro  pat^^, 

cbaage  in  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
I  of  society  had  taken  place  shortly  bi-- 
olytheiam,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Pro- 
im,  the  negative  philosophy  of  modern 

and  ila  positive  science,  each  of  these 
:d  a  primary  agent  in  making  society 

was  at  each  'successive  period,  while 
-was  but  secondarily  instrumental  in 
them,  each  of  them  (so  far  as  causes  can 
Tied  for  its  existence)  being  mainW'nn 
on,  not  from  the  practical  life  of^  tlie 
lat  from  the  state  of  belief  and  ttiought 
le  previous  ....  From  this  accumulated 
3  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  tlie 
'  human  progression  in  all  respects  will 
'ollary  deduciole  from  the  order  of  pro- 
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law  of  mental  evolution  being  that  of 
tioD,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
ite's  discovery  must  form  the  basis  of 
al  science ;  but  inasmuch  as  astio- 
■B8  far  from  perfect  even  afler  New- 
also  will  history  remain  for  some  time 
lete.     A  new  iDvestigatioD  of  historic 

I  Mill,  System  of  Lope,  vol.  ii.  p.  607-9. 
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record  must  take  place,  aided  by  M.  Comte's 
law,  and  by  the  principles  of  ethology.  Each 
separate  portion  must  be  subject  to  a  general 
revision  :  each  special  history  must  conform 
to  the  laws  of  universal  history.  Meanwhila 
we  are  in  this  circle :  imiversal  history  does 
not  yet  exist,  and  cannot  exist  without  the 
assistance  of  special  histories ;  and  special 
histories  require  universal  history  to  be  es- 
tablished before  they  can  be  pronounced  ac- 
curate. 

To  resume :  the  science  of  history  must 
be  organized  before  any  special  period  can 
be  accurately  understood  or  pictured.  This 
science  has  already  possession  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  evolution,  but  needs  another 
complementary  science,  that  of  ethology,  be- 
fore it  can  m^e  much  advancement ;  and  it 
also  needs  accurate  special  histories.  We 
have  briefly  considered  the  first  two  points, 
and  the  last  now  remains  for  us  to  notice : 
we  shall  do  so  in  a  rapid  survey  of  the  lead- 
ing French  writers,  whose  works  well  merit 
serious  attention. 

H.  Guizot  we  regard  as  the  greatest  of 

ing  historians,  because  we  hold  the  philo^ 
ophy  of  history  to  be  of  far  higher  importance 
than  the  art.  M.  Guizot  has  not,  it  is  true, 
detected  the  great  laws  which  regulate  the 
development  of  mankind ;  but  do  special 
writer  has  collected  more  valuable  materials, 
e  has  done  more  to  facilitate  the  discov- 
Of  all  writers,  he  has  best  fulfilled  the 
historian's  task  of  showing  the  development 
of  ideas  and  institutions.  Of  al!  thinkers,  he 
seems  most  clearly  to  have  perceived  the 
generating  causes  of  every  historical  phfeno- 
menon  and  the  spirit  of  each  epoch  :  of  all 
historians,  he  seems  the  least  impeded  in  his 
march  by  the  absence  of  a  general  doctrine 
whereby  to  verify  his  conclusions.  He  best 
has  read  the  history  of  ideas  beneath  the  pro- 
gress of  events. 

But  M.  Guizot  is  a  thinker,  not  an  artist: 
this  lies  hia  great  deficiency,  apart  from 
that  general  deficiency  of  doctrine  common 
to  his  contemporaries.  There  is  no  life  im- 
aged in  his  works,  and  consequently  half  the 
historical  problem  is  to  him  a  blank.  The 
very  ideas,  whose  progress  he  so  luminously 
traces,  inasmuch  as  they  were  realized  in 
men's  acts,  were  part  and  parcel  of  human 
life,  influencing  it,  and  by  it  being  influenced. 
The  superficial  Manners  they  produced,  re- 
acted on  them,  modified  them,  and  partly 
helped  to  suppress  them.  This  is  a  wide 
question,  but  it  finds  no  mention  in  his  works, 
which  are  in  consequence  no  more  than  phi- 
losophic dissertations. 

But  what  dissertations!  where  will  tba 
student  find  thou^bte  w>  ^TobyoiA,  w>  ^^sV^ 
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expressed — generalizations  so  rapidly,  yet  so 
satisfactorily  arrived  at — ideas  so  supremely 
dominant  above  the  complex  facts,  yet  so 
scrupulously  and  securely  grounded  on  those 
facts  ?  Models  of  philosophic  writing  are  his 
essays  on  the  municipal  institutions  of  Rome, 
on  the  ethnic  influences  of  the  Crusades,  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  church  and  royal- 
ty, and  on  the  characteristics  of  European 
nations.  Depth  of  thought,  with  clearness 
of  exposition,  constitute  the  charm  of  his 
writing,  and  in  a  great  measure  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  those  more  brilliant  quali-> 
ties  which  distinguish  M ichelet  and  Thierry 
in  the  art  of  history. 

Guizot's  method  is  a  priori:  he  first  seizes 
the  general  ideas  of  an  epoch,  and  having 
stated  them  in  their  abstract  terms,  proceeds 
to  illuminate  the  darkness  in  which  the  epoch 
is  enveloped  ;  not  so  much  proving  his  views 
by  the  facts,  as  explaining  the  facts  by  his 
views.  This  method  demands  preparatory 
erudition  and  patience  of  research,  which 
few  have  possessed  or  are  likely  to  possess  in 
so  high  a  degree.  The  temptation  to  write 
history  according  to  a  preconceived  pro- 
gramme, as  we  see  in  Hegel,  Gans,  Buchez, 
etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  by  which 
a  man  can  be  seduced,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  science,  when  no  duly  verified  pro- 
gramme of  the  march  of  universal  history  has 
been  made.  It  is  the  same  temptation  as  that 
which  led  the  errant  minds  of  alchemists  to 
reason  upon  nature,  rather  than  observe  her 
— a  temptation  which  appeals  to  the  idleness 
and  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  is  therefore 
doubly  pernicious.  When  once  the  general 
laws  of  historic  evolution  have  been  duly  ver- 
ified, then  may  the  special  historian  theorize 
at  will :  he  may  invent  purely  artificial  con- 
ditions and  approximations,  with  probability 
of  success,  or  at  least  without  injury  to  sci- 
ence. This  the  chemist  does  with  profit : — 
this  the  historian  can  tunc  only  attempt  with 
pernicious  consequences.  M.  Guizot  cau- 
tiously abstains  from  any  of  the  extravagances 
which  usually  seduce  the  followers  of  the  o- 
priori  method,  but  he  does  not  always  escape 
its  dangers.  We  sometimes  meet  with  views 
which  are  evidently  the  result  of  certain  an- 
terior views,  rather  than  of  a  just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  matter  in  hand, — logical  d-priori 
developments,  not  ethological  or  historical 
conclusions :  but  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  so  seduced. 

The  tendency  of  Guizot's  writings  is  dis- 
tinctly towards  progression  :  the  shade  of  his 
opinion  is  conservative.  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction finds  its  solution  in  a  consideration 
of  his  life  and  position.  M.  Guizot,  the  child 
of  a  man  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  a 


victim  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — and  ICT  -  G 
zot  the  minister  of  France,  at  a  time  ^mtJi 
every  day  threatens  a  return  of  dem<*^  <r rai 
anarchy,  when  the  strongest  intellects  <](u 
before  the  task  of  keeping  peace  and  oi—  ^l«r- 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  conser^r-  ^tin 
"  Our  principles  and  our  tastes  are  kn^owa,' 
said  he:  *'  we  are  essentially  consenrsB^tivei; 
and  for  the  government;  for,  according li 
our  profound  conviction,  France  needs  ^1mi9 
all  things  government  and  conservation,  • 
well  for  the  interests  of  liberty  as  of  order,; 
for  the  dignity  as  for  the  security  of"  tfcif 
nation."*  ! 

He  is  a  conservative,  therefore,  as  a  tc»j 
porary  necessity,  forced  on  him  no  less  Iff 
the  spectacle  of  the  state  of  his  nation,  thmy 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  great  revolutiona  rfj- 
Europe,  and  above  all  of  the  ghastly 
which  overshadowed  his  infancy  with  gloi 
and  sorrow.  But  his  faith  is  in  humanitf*  ^ 
his  conviction  is  of  progression.  He  has  nw  ''• 
studied  the  great  drama  of  European  histcq^:'- 
and  seen  therein  a  barren  circle  of  cfco*? 
without  ulterior  significance;  he  has  iM|^- 
studied  the  past  to  vilify  the  present,  or  #  ?° 
despair  of  the  future.  No  :  the  gradual  *^  ^ 
velopment  and  resistless  progression  of  W^  :  ^ 
manity  are  truths  which  history  prodaifli^ 
and  he  accepts  them. 

Such  are  Guizot's  method  and  tendenci^ 
His  style  is  at  once  admirable  and  vicioov^ 
admirable   for  clearness,  but  vicious  int0  ' 
stiffness,  approaching  pedantry,   and  in  i0 
preference  of  abstract  expressions.     We  mmi^ 
not  look  to  him  for  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  tf 
pictorial  power;   but  for  clearness,  orderif 
arrangement,   and   terseness.      He  preaeitt  ^ 
novel  views  of  astonishing  insight,   withjl^ 
calm  and  unpretending  air  :  and  in  thb  he  il  «^ 
less  French   than   any  of  his   cauntrymOL  ^ 
His  ideas  moreover  have  the  very  rare  moft:^ 
of  '*  striking  the  general  intelligence  like  t . 
flash  of  light,  and  resting  inattackable  to  thi  ^ 
eyes  of  the  most  exact  and  minute  eruditiflti  > 
Gifled  with  a  marvellous  power  of  analjii^  /^ 
he   walks  with  ease  through  the  obscirat  ^ 
epochs."     So  speaks  a  great  authority .t         ^ 

The  works  in  which  these  qualities  are  II  v 
be  studied,  are  '  L'Histoire  de  la  Revdotioi^ 
d'Angleterre,' — inferior  we  think  to  hisotW  ^^ 
writings,  but  nevertheless  very  remarkable;  si. 
'  Essais  sur  THistoire  de  France,'-— extrenclf  C 
important :  they  contain, — 1,  his  great  eMf  T 
on  the  municipal  institutions  of  Rome ;  3|  4  y- 
view  of  the  origin  and  the  establishment  iif  > 
the  Gauls  in  France ;  3,  causes  of  the  M  cf  vi 

*  R6vue  Fran^aise,  Avril  1B90. 

t  Aug.  Thierry :  Considerations  tor  THiat  dte  -- 
France,  prefixed  to  the  *  R^ita  des  Tempa  Uk^  - 
vingiena.* 
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lierovin^an  and Carlovingian  dynasties; 
ontlie  social  state  and  political  institutions 
franoe  from  the  fiflh  to  the  tenth  century ; 
^  on  t,Vie  political  character  of  the  feudal 
istittttions ;  6,  on  the  causes  of  the  establish- 
iieBi  of  the  representative  goyernment  in 
Bii|\uid.    It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of 
isBtys  that  they  are  not,  as  is  usually  sup- 
foeed,  occupied  exclusively  with  France,  but 
embrace  questions  important  to  all  historical 
ttndents.    Many  English  readers  are  repelled 
Vjthe  title:  they  have  no  peculiar  interest 
in  French  history,  and  therefore  leave  these 
essays  unread.    We  trust  our  enumeration  of 
their  contents  may  dispel  this  prejudice.  The 
.  tune  remark  applies  to  Guizot's  other  great 
iwk,  the  *  Civilisation  en  France.'     Every 
-J  me  knows  and  admires  the  little  work  on 
.  'Eoropean  Civilization,'  of  which  no  less 
--:  fa)  three  English  translations  exist ;  but  we 
^  kre  met  with  very  few  persons  who  have  read 
.!  Aefirevolames  entitled  '  Histoirede  laCivili- 
-••tionen  France,*  which  are  in  truth  as  much 
-:  bropean  as  the  single  volume.     Guizot  se- 
; :  kts  France  as  the  best  country  for  exhibiting 
-;  bopean  civilization,  and  his  principal  illus- 
ions are  drawn  from  French  history  ;  but 
^  matters  treated  are  essentially  European 
^  of  universal  interest. 

M.  DE  Barante,  the  author  of  the  '  His- 
^Sfyof  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,'  may  be  con- 
^Med  with  M.  Guizot,  as  possessing  qualities 
^  which  the  latter  is  deficient,  and  as  wanting 
Qbe  greater  requisites  of  science. 

False,  because  one-sided,  in  his  conception 
)f  history,  M.  de  Barante  has  nevertheless 
lone  good  service,  and  produced  a  work 
lorthy  its  immense  popularity.  Its  motto  is 
Is  description, — scribere  ad  narrandum  non 
dprobemdum.  Tired,  as  well  he  might  be, 
ith  the  vain  pomposities  of  ''  philosophy 
aching  by  example,"  pained  by  finding  his- 
€j  00  constantly  falsified  for  political  pur- 
Mes,  incapable  of  seeing  what  instruction 
Btorj  really  might  afford,  he  adopted  the 
an  of  writing  the  narrative  of  events  with 
lotemporary  thoughts  and  feelings,  not  with 
ioee  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  verified 
le  chronicles — those  honest  liars — and  gave 
\e  world  twelve  volumes  as  the  result.  This 
5  did  with  considerable  talent,  but  not  always 
I  strict  accordance  with  his  plan.  The  man 
r  the  nineteenth  century  is  constantly  visible ; 
le  Tery  picturesqueness  is  full  of  traces  of 
le  lamp ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  determination 
ot  to  introduce  reflections  or  judgments,  but 
>  let  those  of  contemporaries  suffice,  he  has 
ontrived  both  to  reflect  and  judge. 

M.  de  Barante  thinks  we  only  want  the  facts 
f  history ;  but  how  are  we  to  understand 
KMe  facts  without  a  theory  7  of  what  use  i^ 
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a  fact  unless  it  illustrate  an  idea?  Comets 
appeared,  apples  fell,  gases  com'bined  and 
food  was  digested,  and  all  these  facts  were 
observed  long  before  astronomy,  chemistry, 
or  physiology  were  sciences — yet  of  what 
value  was  such  observation  ?  So  we  may  say 
of  history.  When  M.  de  Barante  wishes  us 
to  see  the  past  as  we  see  the  present,  in  all 
its  details  as  in  all  its  animation,  convinced 
that  then  all  lessons  which  the  past  can  give 
will  be  easily  deduced,  he  expresses  the  wish 
of  every  student,  but  he  does  not  show  the 
means.  See  the  past  as  we  now  see  the  pre- 
sent ! — truly  an  easy  proposition,  but  how  to 
be  fulfilled? — not  by  a  mere  narrative  assuredly. 

But  while  we  regard  this  method  of  writing 
history  as  false,  because  one-sided,  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  beneficial  results  it  has  produced 
in  the  descriptive  school.  Till  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  organized,  a  good  narrative  has 
immense  value.  The  life,  the  movement,  the 
manners,  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
people,  which  we  find  wanting  in  Guizot,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  descriptive  school,  of 
which  M.  de  Barante  is  one  of  the  great  orna- 
ments. The  *  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy' is  a  masterly  narrative,  and,*  read  in 
conjunction  with  graver  writers,  yields  good 
instruction. 

M.  MiCHELET  next  demands  our  notice,  as 
uniting  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  Guizot 
and  Barante.  Michelet's  fault  is  not  one- 
sidedness :  he  distinctly  views  history  as  both 
science  and  art ;  demanding  a  philosophy  as 
indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  the  past, 
and  art  as  indispensable  to  its  reproduction. 
Differing  from  Guizot  in  his  philosophy  no 
less  than  from  Barante  in  his  art,  Michelet  is 
the  representative  of  a  particular  conception 
of  the  historical  function  which  combines  the 
excellences  while  it  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
those  writers. 

Michelet  is  the  historian  par  excellence : 
not  simply  the  most  captivating,  but  the  one 
whose  works  bear  the  most  vivid  impress  of 
that  union  of  qualities  which  make  historians 
great,  viz.  imagination,  sagacity,  profundity 
and  erudition.  Looking  at  the  absolute  value 
of  his  works,  we  rate  them  lower  than  those 
of  Guizot ;  but  as  one  who  has  more  truly 
conceived  the  historian's  function  and  who 
has  better  executed  his  conception,  we  rate 
Michelet  higher  than  his  rival. 

History  has  been  the  purpose  of  his  life ; 
to  it  he  has  consecrated  the  splendid  talents 
of  an  ardent  youth  and  the  ambition  of  a 
vigorous  manhood.  Refusing  to  make  that 
barter  of  his  talents  for  political  power  which 
has  destroyed  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
has  placed  his  glory,  occupation  «xid  ^^\\^^ 
in  reading  the  majestic  «\x\x^*^^  0I  ^^^^s^-^ 
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tracing  in  those  straggles  the  evolution  of 
huDianityytad  endeavoring  to  inspire  his  age 
with  the  deep  convictions  which  fill  his  soul. 

To  those  who  know  France,  there  is  much 
in  this.  France  is  a  hot^bed  of  corruption 
for  all  but  men  of  great  convictions  and  reso- 
lute wills :  it  fosters  talent,  but  corrupts  it 
also.  The  pen  is  the  instrument  with  which 
the  gifled  can  work  themselves  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state ;  and  unfortunately  they 
do  so,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  made  their 
talents  glorious.  The  temptation  which,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  in  a  hundred  ways,  be- 
sets the  literary  man  of  France,  cannot  be 
understood  in  England.  Our  means  of  cor- 
ruption are  limited,  and  have  small  influence 
with  men  of  any  intellectual  value :  theirs  are 
unlimited,  and  appeal  to  every  passion — ex- 
cept that  of  honesty.  Journalists  and  philoso- 
phers, historians  and  men  of  science,  not  only 
swell  the  ranks  of  Deputes^  but  also  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  and  become  min- 
isters, ambassadors,  and  consuls.  The  pen 
weighs  heavier  in  the  social  scale  than  even 
the  feudal  sword.  Nobility  can  become  ex- 
.  elusive,  and  have  its  faubourg  St,  Germain 
untainted  by  any  parvenu  element ;  but 
power,  social  preponderance,  belongs  to 
talent.  The  journalist  polishing  epigrams 
and  toiling  at  la  tartine^  in  an  obscure 
mansarde,  has  visions  of  becoming  one  day 
minister  ;  with  his  pen  he  can  help  to  shake 
dynasties  and  secure  himself  a  place.  No 
such  thought  crosses  the  brain  of  an  English 
newspaper-writer,  even  in  his  wildest  mo- 
ments. The  French  student  of  history,  while 
poring  over  the  archives,  knows  that  when 
once  he  can  get  his  talent  recognized  he  can 
sell  it,  because  sure  of  a  purchaser.  The 
English  student  has  one  ambitious  hope— to 
find  a  publisher  !  The  French  metaphysician 
sees  his  former  masters  Pairs  de  France,  and 
placed  high  in  the  state — why  should  he  not 
also  become  great  ?  The  English  metaphy- 
sician runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  character  by 
being  suspected  of  atheism,  and  considers 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  afford  to  publish 
a  modest  volume  of  speculations  which  no- 
body reads. 

Thus  does  France  foster  talent — thus  cor- 
rupt it.  In  England  we  are  well  aware  there 
is  corruption  enough,  but  it  is  petty,  for  petty 
ends,  and  only  influences  petty  minds.  In 
England,  to  be  honest  is  the  best  policy  ;  in 
France  it  requires  energetic  will.  The  cor- 
rupted amongst  us  are  the  despicable ;  amongst 
the  French  the  corrupted  are  (otherwise)  often 
the  admirable.  It  is  therefore  significant  of 
much  that  a  French  writer  of  great  talents  is 
contented  with  his  mission  as  an  author,  and 
does  not  aeW  himself  for  the  political  ''  mess 
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of  pottage."  Michelet  and  Augustin  Thierrj 
are  so. 

Though  gifled  in  a  rare  degree  with  various 
faculties,  imagination  is  the  dominant  pecu- 
liarity of  Michelet's  intellect^  and  it  is  at 
once  the  principal  source  of  his  greatnea 
and  his  errors.  Using  the  word  in  its  con- 
tinental and  somewhat  extensive  sense,  we 
should  say  Michelet  is  a  poet.  We  do  not 
so  much  refer  to  the  numerous  imaginatire 
passages  scattered  through  his  works,  as  io 
his  artistic  nature,  and  to  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind.  This  is  shown  distinctly 
in  his  philosophy ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  miy 
appear,  it  is  in  the  poet's  philosophy  that  we 
most  distinguish  the  poet.  Philosophers  ve 
men  who  reason  with  their  intellects,  if  we 
may  so  express  it.  Poets  are  men  whose  un- 
derstandings are  (to  use  Bacon's  energetic 
language)  **  drenched  in  the  will  and  the  affec- 
tions ;''  their  feelings  and  their  thoughts  are 
indissolubly  united,  the  former  predominal- 
ing.  Philosophy  is  pure  thought,  and  if 
logical,  abstract,  impersonal.  Poetry  is 
thought  growing  out  of  feeling,  and  is  mixed, 
concrete,  personal.  Wherever  you  find  t 
man  habitually  **  reasoning  by  his  feelings," 
you  may  assert  that  he  is  unfitted  for  philoso- 
phy : — such  is  Michelet. 

It  is  because  Michelet  is  more  poet  thin 
philosopher,  that  he  is  the  historian,  par  €> 
cellence.  The  science  must  be  made  bjt 
philosopher,  but  the  art  will  fall  to  the  poet. . 
History  is  the  spectacle  of  the  complexity  cf 
ideas  generated  by  feelings,  and  of  feelinp 
generated  by  ideas,  and  therefore  does  it 
need  a  poet  to  picture  and  explain  it  B 
is  mixed,  concrete,  and  personal,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  evolution  of  humanity, 
requires  the  poet's  sympathies  with  mm 
to  understand  it  If  the  science  were  bat 
organized,  it  would  be  to  the  poet  thil 
we  should  look  for  special  histories  and 
for  the  imaginative  restoration  of  the  past; 
but  the  science  is  yet  to  make,  and  the  poe^ 
without  compass  on  that  vast  and  stormy  sea, 
guides  himself  across  it  by  the  stars  ! 

But  the  familiar  stars,  so  beautiful  to  wor- 
ship, are  difficult  to  know,  yet  must  be  known, 
if  they  are  to  serve  as  guides.  How  known! 
— not  by  divination,  but  observation  directcl-. 
by  sound  theory ;  not  by  d-priori  synthesis^ 
but  by  laborious  analysis  and  d-posterim 
synthesis.  These  are  not  the  conditicM 
which  a  poet  is  likely  to  fulfil ;  accordinf^ 
we  must  not  trust  ourselves  in  his  boat,  unm 
we  have  a  well-tried  pilot  at  the  helm.  Tn 
drop  metaphor :  the  poet  must  be  accoflh  [ 
panied  by  the  philosopher,  or  history  will  ft- 
main  unintelligible.  We  need  scarcely  s^ 
that  Michelet  pursues  the  d-priori  method^  i 
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that  he  writes  history  according  to  a  precoii- 
:cived  progrannne.  He  belongs  to  the  ontc- 
ogical  school — believes  man  to  have  been 
iniversally  the  same — sees  symbols  in  every 
iiing,  ideas  in  all  facts  and  providence  in 
ivery  movement  of  mankind.  His  errors  lie 
)n  the  side  of  the  spiritual,  mystical  and  fan- 
astical  school.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  consi- 
ierable  mysticism,  symbol  and  poetry  in  the 
Diddle  ages,  insofar  his  sympathies  and  tcn- 
lencies  are  eminently  suited  to  explain  them ; 
Mit  inasmuch  as  there  are  also  prosaic,  ma- 
erial,  political,  economical  elements  equally 
mpurtant  with  tlte  above,  insofar  his  tendcn- 
nes  are  injurious  and  his  philosophy  incom- 
>etent. 

Michelet  began  his  career  as  the  ardent 
iisciple  of  Vico  :  he  translated  the  *  Scienza 
Koova/  and  warmly  commentated  it :  he 
Brrde  the  *  Histoire  Romaine,'  entirely  in 
Vico's  spirit,  and  in  the  preface  proclaimed 
it  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  history.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  *  Histoire  de  France' 
vere  equally  imbued  with  Vico:  it  was  only 
in  bis  celebrated  '  Introduction  a  PIliHtoire 
L'niverselle,'  that  he  seemed  to  suspect  Vico 
to  have  fallen  short  in  his  conception  of  his- 
tory. It  is  in  this  work  that  wc  trace  the  in- 
flaence  of  Herder,  Hegel  and  Hegel's  disci- 
ples. Now  although  wc  regard  Hegel  as  still 
further  removed  from  the  truth  than  Vico,  yet 
we  believe  Hegel's  influence  on  Michelet 
to  have  been  beneficial,  by  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  his  views  and  by  shaking  his  faith 
in  Vico.  The  succeed  in  or  volumes  of  his 
History  of  France,  without  losing  any  thing 
of  the  picturesque  and  poetical  charms  of  the 
former,  arc  greatly  superior  in  point  of  his- 
torical value.  He  has  escaped  from  the  fatal- 
inn  of  Vico,  and  embraced  the  greater  con- 
ception of  progressive  development, — not  with 
rigorous  precision,  it  is  true,  but  with  strong 
conviction.  The  opening  partigraph  of  his 
'Introduction  a  THistoire  Universelle'  an- 
nouncea  his  emancipation  from  the  corso 
fieorso  of  Vico :  "  With  the  world  began  a 
struggle  that  will  end  only  with  the  world — 
that  of  man  against  nature,  mind  against 
matter,  liberty  against  fatality.  History  is 
nothing  but  the  narrative  of  this  interminable 
itniggle." 

The  passage  is  curious  in  more  than  one 
respect.  As  the  announcement  of  another 
riew  of  history,  it  promises  much  for  the 
Ricceeding  volumes  of  the  author,  but  it  says 
little  for  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  to 
perrade  them.  Vague  and  general  as  arc  all 
the  formulas  of  the  ontological  school,  it  is 
ipplicable  to  every  point  and  inapplicable  to 
ill^  it  is  as  barren  as  the  formulas  of  the 
Lheosopbists,  so  easily  invented^  so  difficult  to 
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apply  !  And  yet  under  one  vysw  there  is 
great  truth  in  it,  though  we  arc  6y  no  means 
persuaded  that  Michelet  clearly  saw  that 
truth.  We  may  say  that  history  is  the  Utir- 
rative  of  the  evolution  of  humsniii/y  in  its 

I  gradual  ascendency  over  animnlity ;  the  sub- 
jection of  the  instinctive,  animal,  sensual 
man  to  the  volitional,  moral  and  intellectual 
man  ;  in  a  word,  the  progress  of  civilization. 

[This  definition  of  hist(?ry  is  mpVud  in  the 
formula  of  the  slrufrnrle  of  mind  a<rainst  mat- 
ter,  liberty  against  fatality  ;  but  how  many 
other  and  c<^ntrndictory  ideas  are  there  not 
also  implied  in  it !  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
ontological  formulas  to  imply  every  thing,  and 
to  state  nothing. 

Michelet  then,  in  common  with  his  con- 
temporaries, wants  an  adequate  philosophy  of 
history,  and  his  works  sufier  from  the  want ; 
but  this  radical  defect  docs  not  prevent  the 
fascination  of  his  writings  from  exercising  its 
influence.  He  writes  with  the  divination  and 
the  fiaria  dtmj  of  a  poet ;  he  reproduces  the 
mysticism  of  the  middle  ages  with  vivid 
sympathetic  touches;  he  narrates  the  dra- 
matic episcKles  with  ardor,  passion,  and  mas- 
terly eficct.  Life  runs  riot  in  the  veins  of 
his  history  :  nothing  is  dead  ;  laws  are  vivid 
symbols;  ideas  are  incarnatiois,  and  events 
are  personifications  of  principles.  Every 
thing  lives,  acts,  and  suffers :  the  cold  and 
glittering  granite  has  a  fire  of  life  within  : 
the  tears  of  doubt  and  passion  have  "  become 
crystallized  into  gigantic  cat.iedrals  which 
aspire  to  mount  to  heaven.''  The  church  is 
the  crrcat  mvsterv  and  passion  :>elrified.  The 
edifice  is  a  living  body  ;  the  nave  extending 
its  two  arms  is  the  man  crucified ;  the  crypt 
is  the  man  entombed ;  the  spire  is  the  man 
upright  and  mounting  to  the  skies.* 

Life — personality — this  is  the  feeling   in 
tersectinjT  all  his  views.    This  jrives  the  charm* 

o  "... 

to  his  writings  and  the  bias  to  his  opinions. 
The  vividness  with  which  he  brings  events 
before  the  reader's  eye  must  always  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  and  least  common  merits ; 
but  it  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  occasional 
absurdity  and  extravagance,  and  these  ex- 
travagances create  as  many  enemies  as  his 
beauties  create  friends. 

Those  (and  they  are  many  and  worthy  ol 
attention)  who  demand  that  history  should  be 
a  grave,  almost  solemn  matter,  and  treated 
with  becoming  gravity,  will  hardly  reconcile 
themselves  to  Slichelet's  style.  History  should 
be  grave,  but  in  a  deeper  sense  than  our 
"  classical  historians "  have  UMder.«?tood   it ; 

*  Hist,  dc  France,  liv.  iv.  c.  2.     Tliese  very  fan 
ciful  notions  wc  cite  ns  specimens  of  the  extremes 
into  which  his  symbolical   and  vivifyvnf^  iVi^wir* 
lead  bim. 
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grave,  because  embracing  questions  touching 
our  social  (tate,  deep,  wide,  and  important ; 
grave,  because  a  science  grounded  on  the 
whole  physical  and  moral  sciences;  grave, 
because  demanding  high  faculties,  patient 
endeavor  and  searching  insight.  History 
must  be  grave,  or  it  cannot  be  written  :  but 
this  gravity  does  not  exclude  any  thing,  which 
throws  light  upon  the  subject,  whether  a  bal- 
lad, a  legend,  a  custom,  a  silly  fashion,  or  a 
secret  anecdote ;  it  holds  nothing  to  be  de- 
rogatory to  its  dignity,  because  it  includes 
every  thing,  as  the  greater  does  the  less.  To 
the  eye  that  sees  aright,  trifles  have  signifi- 
cance. Indeed  it  is  only  great  minds  that 
can  appreciate  trifles  :  the  trivial  exaggerate, 
the  solemn  underrate  them.  Dull  must  be 
the  sight  which  fails  to  perceive  great  events 
and  great  actions ;  but  it  requires  sagacity  to 
detect  the  indications  afforded  by  the  bub- 
bles of  the  day.  A  great  mind  is  equal  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  trivial  as  well  as  the 
important;  as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  can 
pick  up  a  pin,  or  uproot  a  tree.  The  writer 
who,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  history,  keeps 
upon  stilts,  is  in  danger  of  overlooking  much 
that  is  transacted  upon  this  earth.  History 
itself  was  not  transacted  upon  stilts,  neither 
should  it  be  so  represented.  It  is  a  mingled 
yarn  of  the  great  and  mean,  the  ridiculous 
and  sublime,  and  can  afford  to  stand  upon 
its  own  gravity  without  the  aid  of  any  fac- 
titious dignity. 

We  say  this  because  many  able  men,  ac- 
customed to  the  sustained  dignity  of  classi- 
cal historians,  are  apt  to  disdain  the  new 
school  as  frivolous  and  theatrical ;  when  in 
truth  they  might  as  well  disdain  the  Shak- 
sperian  drama  because  it  falls  so  short  of 
the  sustained  elegance  and  gravity  of  Ra- 
cine. The  wider  the  sphere  taken  the  more 
numerous  the  elements ;  the  larger  the  con- 
ception of  history  the  more  varied  the  ma- 
terials. 

With  respect  to  M.  Michelet,  we  are  in- 
deed ready  to  confess  that  there  are  some 
passages  which  a  friendly  eye  would  fain  see 
erased ;  some  stretchings  of  theories  to  the 
verge  of  the  absurd ;  some  almost  wilful  per- 
ception of  symbols  in  very  plain  and  ordinary 
facts.  But  these  are  few ;  they  are  the  ca- 
prices of  ao  ardent  imagination,  and  disap- 
pear in  the  later  volumes.  If  a  charge  of 
levity  may  occasionally  be  brought  against 
him,  it  is  assuredly  never  when  he  is  in  pre- 
sence of  a  grave  subject.  The  poet's  ima- 
gination may  have  its  errant  caprices,  but  it 
plays  no  tricks  with  serious  realities.  Let 
any  admirer  of  the  ^avity  of  history  peruse 
the  masterly  narratives  of  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Thomaa  h,  Becket^  the  Knighta  Templar^  the 
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Crusades,  the  Albigenses,  the  Jacquerie,  the 
Madness  of  Charles  VI.,  the  Dance  of  Death, 
etc.,  and  we  think  he  will  be  (breed  to  own 
that  these  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  The 
impression  they  create  is  vivid  and  intense; 
equalled  only  by  the  most  striking  portions  of 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  Michelet  and 
Carlyle,  all  minor  differences  apart,  are  very 
similar  in  their  historical  method.  They 
both  possess  in  a  very  unusual  degree  the 
pictorial  power  of  representing  the  past  as 
present,  and  exciting  the  warmest  sympathies 
in  persons  and  events.  They  are  both  svb- 
jective  writers ;  viewing  and  representing 
every  thing  through  a  very  peculiar  and  per- 
sonal medium.  Both  delight  in  vague  for- 
mulas and  abhor  analysis.  Both  are  men, 
most  of  whose  thoughts  are  generated  from 
their  feelings,  and  who  espouse  some  doc- 
trines and  hate  others  for  their  consequences^ 
more  than  for  any  innate  observable  error. 

We  have  heard  it  said  of  Carlyle's  book, 
as  well  as  of  Michelet' s — '*  This  is  not  histo- 
ry." Truly  it  is  not.  It  is  not  Hume  or 
Robertson  ;  neither  is  it  what  history  should 
be,  will  be.  Much  is  yet  needed,  as  we  hare 
shown,  before  history  can  be  finally  written. 
Meanwhile,  Hume  and  Robertson  are  as  far 
from  the  desired  end  as  Carlyle  or  Michelet ; 
many  would  say  much  farther. 

Historical  works  are  to  be  viewed  now 
more  as  productions  of  art  than  of  science ; 
and  if  any  one  prefer  the  art  of  the  classic 
writers,  as  they  are  called,  meaning  Hume, 
Robertson  and  Gibbon,  to  that  of  Carlyle, 
Michelet,  or  Thierry,  we  have  no  more  to 
say.     We  own  to  being  fascinated  with  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  Michelet.     We 
cannot  remain  unmoved  by  the  many  pas- 
sages of  splendid  eloquence,  gleams  of  an  ar- 
dent poetical  imagination,  the  epigrams  of  a 
truly  French  lightness  and  point,  the  deli- 
cious causerieSy  the  pertinent  anecdotes  and 
the  startling  aphorisms  and  deep  thoughts, 
which  abound  in  his  writings.     As  before 
stated,  there  are  some  passages  to  which  we 
object,  as  contrary  to  good  taste  (his  violent 
denunciations  of,  and  national  antipathy  to, 
England  are  among  the  number),  but  a  few 
specks  must  not  obscure  the  sunbeam.     He 
has  his  faults,  he  has  his  mannerisms ;  but 
with  the   brilliant  talents  he  possesses,  we 
need  not  grudge  criticism  its  detection  of 
errors. 

Unhappily  these  brilliant  talents  have  led 
some  to  suspect  the  solidity  of  his  erudition. 
Yet  his  erudition  is  imntense.  It  is  discur- 
sive and  accurate.  It  is  not  always  complete, 
and  is  weaker  on  some  points  than  on  others ; 
as  in  a  writer  who  embraces  so  Tast  and 
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oompiex  a  period  must  always  be  the  case. 
No  eradition  could  be  competent  to  all  the 
qoestioos  treated  iu  his  works.  Even  the 
exhaustive  industry  and  patience  of  M .  Sis- 
mondi  would  not  resist  the  attacks  of  minute 
criticism.  It  is  enough  that  Michelet's  nar- 
rative may  be,  in  the  main,  relied  on,  as  he 
verifies  the  chronicles  by  the  official  acts  and 
state  papers,  by  the  remains  of  literature  and 
art,  by  consultations  with  savans  of  special 
erudition,  and  by  examination  of  English, 
German,  Italian  and  Belgian  writers. 

Michelet's  works  are  all  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. His  translation  of '  Vico,'  and  the  '  In- 
troduction to  Universal  History,'  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  :  they  form  the  dogmatic 
porti(xi  of  his  writings.  The  '  Precis  de 
FHistoire  Modeme'  is  a  model  of  outlines, 
and  has  dready  reached  six  editions.  The 
'  Origines  du  Droit  Franqais,  cherch^esdans 
les  symboles  du  droit  universel,'  is  avowedly 
fiKinded  on  Grimm's  '  Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
thOmer,'  of  which  it  selects  striking  portions, 
adding  new  materials  and  forming  the  whole 
into  a  system.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting,  and  no  lover  of  the  symbolical 
should  be  without  it.  The  '  Memoires  de 
Lather'  is  a  vialuable  compilation  from  Lu- 
ther's own  works,  letters  and  conversations ; 
it  presents  the  hero  in  his  undress. 

The  '  Histoire  Romaine,'  which  only  em- 
braces the  Republic,  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  but  rather  an  historical  essay  than  a 
complete  history.  Many  portions  of  Roman 
life  are  vividly  reproduced  ;  and  wherever  the 
author  encounters  a  great  character  or  a 
striking  event  he  is  truly  admirable.  His 
portraits  of  Cassar,  Hannibal,  Marius  and 
Pyrrhas  are  masterpieces,  and  dwarf  every 
other  attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
His  pictures  of  the  state  of  Carthage  and  of 
some  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  Rome  are 
also  vivid  and  satisfactory.  Our  greatest 
complaint  is  against  its  deficiencies,  its  want 
of  completeness,  which  render  it  an  essay, 
not  a  history. 

The  '  Histoire  de  France'  is  in  all  respects 
his  greatest  work,  and  the  product  of  his  ma- 
tured powers.  Few  books  are  more  fascina- 
ting, and,  read  in  conjunction  with  Guizot, 
we  believe  few  would  be  more  instructive. 

AuocTSTiN  Thierry  must  be  considered 
next  Guizot — Michelet-— Thierry :  these 
three  represent  the  various  phases  of  the  his- 
torical problem,— each  in  his  way  unrivalled. 
The  cpiestion  of  abstract  ideas  or  political  in- 
stitutions attracts  Guizot,  that  of  the  concrete 
living  man  attracts  Michelet,  and  that  of  the 
rasBses  attracts  Thierry.  Guizot  has  devel- 
oped the  progress  of  ideas  from  which  all  civ- 
ilizaticm  springs;  Michelet  has  pictured  the 
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aspirations,  doubts,  struggles  and  victories  of 
men,  regarding  institutions  but  as  symbols  of 
those  aspirations  and  those  struggles  ;  Thier- 
ry has  seized  the  life  of  the  maises,  and  dis- 
covered the  importance  of  the  facts'  of  con- 
quest, the  fusion  of  races  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Communes,  the  cradle  of  mo- 
dern liberty.  To  Guizot  belongs  the  problem 
of  civilization,  to  Michelet  civilized  man,  to 
Thierry  civilizing  races. 

Augustin  Thierry  is  also  a  great  writer. 
Equally  without  the  mannerism  and  subjec- 
tivity of  Michelet  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
Guizot,  he  excites  fewer  enmities  and  secures 
more  friends  than  either.  Michelet  has  par- 
tisans, Thierry  admirers.  Ardent  and  im- 
petuous, dogmatic  and  innovating,  Thierry 
has  promulgated  novel  views  without  arousing 
much  of  the  rancor  which  attends  reformers  ; 
for  in  truth  all  readers  recognize  in  him  an 
earnestness  and  an  erudition  sufficient  to 
guarantee  novelty  from  the  charge  of  paradox. 
They  see  that  he  is  not  a  mere  polemic ;  that 
he  does  not  use  history  as  a  cloak  for  party 
purposes,  but  with  resolute  endeavor  to  attain 
the  truth. 

Thierry  is  chief  of  the  descriptive  school : 
he  is  an  artist  in  a  very  high  sense ;  the  art 
of  Barante  sinks  into  the  feeblest  trick,  com- 
pared with  that  wider,  deeper,  well-proportion- 
ed work  which  Thierry  raises  from  materials 
of  the  past.  Inferior  to  Barante  in  style,  he 
is  immensely  superior  in  construction.  He 
is  always  animated,  oden  eloquent  and  pictu- 
resque ;  but  his  langruage  is  not  always  com- 
mendable ;  it  is  frequently  ambiguous  and 
inelegant.  His  great  power  lies  in  artistic 
construction  :  he  groups  the  masses  of  details 
with  unrivalled  ease  and  atfect ;  he  seizes  all 
the  points  of  interest  or  importance,  and  makes 
the  others  subservient  to  them,  in  a  manner 
almost  unique.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  great 
writer  and  a  modcf  worthy  to  be  studied. 

Thierry  is  a  model  also  of  unwearied  energy 
and  erudition.  His  life  is  a  lesson  to  all  men 
of  letters  at  once  grand,  thoughtful  and  affect- 
ing. In  it  may  be  read  the  triumph  of  a 
great  intellect,  when  fortified  by  a  noble  pur- 
pose, orer  the  painful  '*  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to."  He  has  prostituted  his  pen  to  no  court  or 
ministry  ;  he  has  sacrificed  his  soul  to  no  lux- 
urious and  ignoble  idleness.  History  has  been 
his  passion  and  delight  Blindness,  paralysis 
and  helplessness  have  been  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  his  too  great  application  :  the  eyes 
that  read  so  eagerly,  gradually  dimmed  until 
they  lost  all  power ;  the  very  hand  that  traced 
the  narrative  of  his  country's  struggles  refuses 
now  to  hold  a  pen.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
great  heart  and  intellect  *'  de  faire  amiti^  avec 
lea  t^niUires/'  as  be  ]^ad[ie^\c^^  «v}%«   \x.  Sa^ 
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a  sad  spectacle.  The  visitor  gees  expecting 
to  see  the  animated,  enthusiastic  author  of  the 
*  Norman  Conquest/  and  he  sees  the  servant 
bringing  in  his  arms  a  helpless  creature,  who, 
when  gently  placed  in  his  chair,  begins  to 
talk  with  all  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  The  spirit-sighted  countenance  of 
the  "  old  man  eloquent"  warms  into  a  glow, 
as  he  speaks  of  his  favorite  study.  You  for- 
get as  you  hear  him  talk  that  he  is  so  afflicted : 
he  does  not  forget  it,  but  he  does  not  repine. 
There  is  a  passage  in  his  *  Dix  Ans  d'Etudes 
Historiques'  where  he  speaks  of  his  career, 
which  will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  every 
reader : — 

**  Si,  comme  je  me  plais  ^le  croire,  I'inter^tdc 
la  science  est  compte  au  noinbre  des  grands  int^- 
r^ts  nationnaux,  j'ai  donne  k  man  pays  tout  ce 
que  lui  donne  le  soldat  niutile  siir  fe  champ  de 
bataillc.  Q,uelle  que  soitla  dcstinec  de  mcstra- 
vaux,  cet  exemple.  je  Pepperc,  nc  sera  pas  perdu. 
Je  voudrais  qu'il  servit  k  combattre  i'cspece 
d'afTaissement  moral  qui  est  la  maladic  de  la 
generation  nouvclle  ;  qu'il  put  ramoncr  darts  le 
droit  chcmin  de  la  vie  quclqu"'une  dc  ccs  amee 
^nervees  qui  se  plaignent  de  manquer  de  foi,  qui 
ne  savent  ou  sc  prendre  ct  vent  cherchant  par- 
tout,  sans  le  rencontrer  nulle  part  un  objet  de  cul- 
te  et  de  devouement.  Pourquoi  se  dire  avcc  tant 
d'araertume,  que  dans  le  monde,  constitu6  comme 
il  est,  iln'y  a  pas  dc  I'airpour  toutes  Icspoitrines, 
pas  (Pcmploi  pour  tonics  les  intel]i<rcnce8  ?  L'e- 
tude  Bericuse  ct  calnic  n'est  elle  pas  1^  ?  ct  n'y 
a-t-il  pas  en  elle  un  rfefugc,  une  eei^^rancc.  une 
carridre  k  la  port6e  de  ohacun  de  nous  ?  Avcc 
elle  on  traverse  les  mauvnis  jours  sans  en  scn- 
tir  le  poids,  on  se  fait  d  soi-rn^me  sa  dcstinee,  on 
use  noblemcnt  sa  vie.  Voil^  ce  que  j'ai  fait, 
ct  ce  que  je  ferais  encore,  si  j'avaie  a  recommen- 
ccr  ma  route ;  je  prcndrais  celle  qui  m'a  conduit 
oil  je  suis.  Aveiigle  et  sovffranU  sans  espoir  et 
presque  sans  reldche^  je  puis  r entire  ce  temoig'- 
nage,  que  de  ma  part  nt  sera  pas  suspect :  il  y 
a  au  monde  quclqiie  choso  qui  ravt  mievxque  les 
jouissances  materielles^  nn'eu.v  qtie  la  fortune^ 
mieux  que  la  sante  elle-mcmft^  c^est  le  dcvor.emenl 
a  la  science  r 

Thierry's  three  works,  the  ♦  Lettrcs  sur 
THistoire  de  France,'  the  *  Histoire  de  la 
Conquete  d'Angleterre  par  les  Normands,' 
and  the  *  Recits  des  Temps  Merotingiens,' 
are  remarkable  for  different  qualities.  The 
first,  a  spirited  onslaught  on  the  absurd  his- 
torical systems  and  methods  prevalent  up  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  has  the  double 
merit  of  heralding  a  new  era  in  science,  and 
of  bringing  very  considerable  materials 
towards  it.  Replacing  the  old  ideas  by  new 
and  fruitful  ones,  it  became  something  more 
lasting  than  a  polemical  attack.  In  it  he  has 
well  stated  various  historical  questions  of  in- 
terest; and  his  account  of  the  Communes 
is,  if  not  quite  conclusive,  worthy  of  pro- 
found  attention.     The  history  of  the  Nor- 
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man  conquest  is  too  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated   in  England   to  require   any  detailed 
account :  with  all    its  merits,  we  think  it  in- 
ferior in   power  to   the  *  Recits  des  Temps 
M^rovingiens,'    though  it  has  the  advantage 
of  superior    interest  in   the  subject.     The 
'Recits*  is  the  production  of  the  matured 
method  and  practised  hand  of  its  author  :  it  is 
essentially  a  work  of  art,   though  important 
ideas   relative  to  the   science  of  history  are 
implied  in    it.     As  a  portraiture  of  the  sixth 
century  it  is  unequalled  :  it  joins  the  pictur- 
esqueness,  animation  and  exciting  interest  of 
a  novel  by  Scott  to  the  minute  fidelity  of  ex- 
haustive erudition.     The  way  in    which  the 
various  elements  of  society,  the  highest  and 
the  meanest,  are  selected  and  grouped  round 
certain  individuals  and  events,  so  as  both  to  il- 
lustrate the  characters  and  the  times,  reveals 
the  hand  of  a  profound  artist.     The  details  of 
social  life,   minute   yet   unostentatious,  are 
brought    forward   to   elucidate   the  various 
points   in  the  narrative,  not  to  glitter  as  a 
vain  display  of  learning;  the  characters  are 
represented  in  a  true   dramatic  spirit.     The 
couleur  locale  is  so  well  preserved,  that  you 
never  for  an  instant  doubt  that  you  are  read- 
ing of  barbarians,  and  barbarians  corrupted 
and  influenced  by  contact  with  Roman  civ- 
ilization and   modified  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.    Ethology  would  find  good  materials  in 
these  *  Recits.'      Owing  to  the  title,  and  to 
the  want  of  interest  generally   felt   for  the 
*  Merovingiens,'    Thierry's   work    seems  to 
have  had  tew  readers  here.     Had  the  public 
been  aware  that  these  Merovingian  narratives 
were  explanatory  of  the  social  state  of  the 
sixth  century, — that  they  gave  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Barbarian,   Roman    and  Christian  el- 
ements in  a  state  of  imperfect  fusion, — that 
they  brought  the  vigor  and  wild  energy  of  the 
Gauls  face  to  face  with  the  last  remains  of  Ro- 
man greatness  tind  luxury,  kept  ui  imperfect 
check  by  Christianity, — and  that  they  treated 
of  subjects  not  merely  French,  but  universal 
in  their  interest,  and  indispensable  for  the  his- 
torical student  rightly  to  understand, — then 
indeed  more  attention  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  work.     We  assure  our  read- 
ers that  the  '  Recits '  contain  this  and  much 
else, — that  in   spite  of  an  unattractive  title, 
few  works  are  so  attractive.     To  the  gener- 
al reader   it  as   exciting  as  a  novel ;  to  the 
student  it  is  full  of  grave,  important  matter. 
The  '  Dix  Ans  d'Etudes  Historiques*  is  an 
interesting  work  to  all  interested  in  the  au- 
thor ;  it  is  a  collection  of  his  various  essays 
on  historical  subjects,  in  which  he  put  forth 
his  first  notions  in  all  their  adventurous  im- 
perfection.    The  preface,  which  gives  an  iac- 
count  of  his  studies,  is  manly  and  touchng- 
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Thierr j'b  brother,  Amed^e,  is  also  a  writer  of 
repatation  ;  his  '  Histoire  des  Gaules'  is  an 
authority  often  cited. 

The  remaining  historians  demand  only  a 
passing  notice  here ;  they  do  not  claim  our 
attention  as  having  contributed  on  any  large 
scale  to  the  art  or  science  of  history.  Sismon- 
Di,  the  greatest,  whose  recent  loss  the  world 
of  lettcrsd  eplores,  brought  to  the  task  a  zeal 
and  patience  which  constituted  him  a  giant 
amongst  annalists.  His  *  Histoire  des  Fran- 
eais '  is  the  most  complete,  as  it  ia  the  most 
erudite  and  vast  of  all  the  general  histories 
of  France  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  old  school, 
in  merits  as  in  faults. 

The  popularity  and  voluminous  mediocri- 
ty of  M.  Capeficue  are  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  reputation  he  enjoys  is  not 
enviable:  he  is  accused  of  inventing  docu- 
ments to  suit  his  purposes,  and  has  been  con- 
victed of  misquoting  his  authorities.  He 
uses  history  as  a  vehicle  for  volumin- 
ous pamphleteering.  Feudalism — a  pictur- 
esque feudalism  of  grim  barons  clad  in  mail, 
and  virtuous  priests  checking  audacious  vice 
— is  the  object  "of  his  impassioned  regrets; 
and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  feebleness,  heartlessness  and  monotony  of 
the  present  social  life  with  the  vigor,  faith 
and  variety  of  that  of  the  midle  ages.  In 
fairness  let  us  note  that  *  Philippe  Auguste' 
is  the  least  bad  of  his  works;  indeed  it  is, 
in  some  respects,  not  without  considerable 
merit 

Passing  over  a  host  of  diligent  writers, 
more  or  less  serviceable  in  their  respective 
departments,  but  having  no  place  on  the 
summits  of  history,  we  come  to  MM.  Mignet 
and  Thiers^  who  claim  notice  as  philosophi- 
cal writers. 

M.  Mignet  his  written  a  history,  or  epi- 
tome of  the  French  Revolution,  in  two  vol- 
umes- Every  portion  of  it  bears  the  im- 
press of  rigid  compression — a  quality  the 
rarest  now  in  all  literature.  The  style  is 
brief,  rapid  and  aphoristic  :  the  portraits  are 
sketched  by  a  few  decisive  touches  :  only 
the  important  events  are  introduced,  and  the 
larrative  is  sacrificed  to  philosophical  dis- 
|uisition  :  many  of  the  remarks  are^  admira- 
ble, and  quite  as  many  absurd.  Mignet  is 
logmatical ;  he  delivers  an  axiom,  and  seJ- 
iom  stops  to  defend  or  explain  it.  This 
'tyle  is  well  suited  to  his  philosophy,  ren- 
ters it  imposing,  and  prevents  its  weakness 
rom  being  apparent.  When  wc  have  said 
hat  his  philosophy  is  dogmatic  fatalism,  we 
lave  Slid  enough  for  the  reader  to  judge  of 
ts  historical  futility.  Though  it  be  super- 
luous  here  to  demolish  the  sophistry  on 
i^hich  such  a  doctrine  rests^  it  ma/  not  be 
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useless  to  cite  an  instance  of  its  applica- 
tion. Robespierre  f:dls,  and  the  philosophy 
of  his  fall  is,  according  to  Mignet,  this  :  "  // 
faut  alors  qu'on  tombe  par  ce  qui  a  servi  a 
vous  6lever  :  ilfaut,  homme  de  faction,  qu'on 
perisse  par  lea  echafauds,  comme  les  con- 
querans  par  la  guerre."  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  absurd  than  this  reflection,  it  is 
the  ilfaut  which  announces  the  dogma  as 
an  eternal  necessity. 

M.  Thiers  has  adopted  the  philosophy 
of  his  friend,  and  published  an  improvisation 
of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Brilliant  as  an  improvisation,  it  is  almost 
worthless  as  a  history ;  its  inaccuracy  is  so 
excessive,  its  philosophy  so  absurd*  But  it 
has  literary  merits, — animated  syle,  effective 
rlietoric,  theatrical  grouping  and  shrewd  re- 
mark. It  became  popular  at  once, — one 
certain  sign  of  inferiority  in  a  grave  work. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  excused  as  abstract 
necessities,  and  not  as  human  failings,  from 
the  study  of  which  great  lessons  may  be 
drawn  ;  those  who,  grateful  for  the  good 
which  that  outburst  has  accomplished,  would 
fain  have  the  dark  side  draped  from  view  by 
an  imposing,  terrible '  ilfaut,^  and  would 
have  all  its  errors  justified  according  to  the 
ways  of  Providence  and  the  new  school  of 
philosophy, — those  persons  will  accept  Mig- 
net and  Thiers  as  historians,  and  only  those. 
But  what  a  madness  is  noble  endeavor, — 
what  a  mockery  is  humanity  in  its  '  afflict- 
ed wiir  strutjijlin(r  against  wild  instincts  and 
brute  pas.<«ions, — what  a  futile  labor  is  phi- 
losophy, if  all  history  can  be  rightly  explained 
by  an  *  il  faut*!  Burn  the  pen,  shut  up  the 
book,  still  the  eager  throbbing  brain,  O 
youthful  student !  Enjoy  the  present, — the 
future  is  not ;  and  the  past  has  but  one  word 
which  you  cau  read,  in  resignation  or  des- 
pair.— L^Av^rXf/. 

Fortunately  history  is  not  to  be  thus  ex- 
plained ;  fortunately  the  doctrine  of  fatalism 
is  a  mere  sophistical  abuse  of  language, 
which  leavesthedisciple  just  where  it  found 
him,  and  those  who  desire  fruitful  concep- 
tions will  not  be  led  astray  by  its  delusive 
formulas.  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  history  is  subject  to  certain  laws,  the 
knowledge  of  which  though  difficult  is  possi- 
ble, and  that  a  science  is  in  process  of  organ- 
ization which  must  eventually  produce  im- 
portant results  for  society. 


Ho.Na-KoNO  Imports. — Tlio  Monarch,  Captain 
Robertson,  lias  brought  to  Lcith  from  llong-kong  a 
pair  of  Napir  nitisk  deer,  not  much  larger  than 
hares,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. Other  curious  animuU  viu(\iTWxii''a.vA'^  ^v^^  ^\x 
the  passage .-^lit.  Gaz. 
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Transkted  from  the  Frcn'*h  f)r  the  Eclectic  BfagaziDe^  by 

H.  L.  C. 

**  The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century ^  by 
introducing  free  discussion  everywhere, 
even  at  the  price  of  err  or,  prepared  that  law 
of  our  times — that  law  which  will  restore 
the  religious  sentiment,  by  the  most  cowr 
plete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  social  sta- 
bility, by  the  highest  degree  of  civil  lib- 
erty."— Villemain.  Preface  to  the  "  Cours 
de  Litt6rature  Franqaise." 

On  the2lst  of  April,  1814,  the  hall  of  the 
Institate  presented  a  spectacle  strange,  im- 
posing, and  worthy  of  arresting  the  attention 
of  posterity.  Immense  events  had  just  oc- 
curred. Twenty  days  before,  the  allied 
armies  entered  Paris ;  ton  days  before.  Na- 
poleon signed  his  abdication  at  Fontaine- 
bleau:  the  conquerors  had  not  yet  abused 
their  victory,  and  they  demanded,  at  that 
time,  from  the  conquered,  only  an  honorable 
peace.  There  had  been  invented,  for  the 
Count  d'Artois,  that  charming  mot ;  **  Itn'y 
a  qu'un  Franqais  deplus,"  and  Louis  XVIII,. 
landing  at  Calais,  promised  France,  hum- 
bled and  fatigued  by  despotism  and  contest, 
to  console  it  for  its  reverses,  and  to  indemnify 
it  for  a  burdensome  and  sanguinary  glory,  by 
opening  to  it  a  new  era  of  repose  and 
liberty. 

It  waB  amid  these  hopes,  which  had  yet 
been  disturbed  by  no  deception,  no  disas- 
trous treaty,  no  military  oppression,  no 
political  reaction,  that  the  Institute  of 
France,  opening  its  public  and  annual  ses- 
sion, invited  the  kings  and  generals  of  allied 
Europe,  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  in  which 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  was,  by  a 
special  favor,  to  pronounce  a  discourse,  and 
thus  inaugurate  his  name  i^  history,  upon 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  memorable  occa- 
sions which  history  can  record. 

This  session  is  so  remarkable,  so  intimately 
connected  with  my  subject,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  present  generation,  upon  these  times,  are 
so  different  from  those  of  the  preceding,  that 
it  seems  to  me  at  once  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting to  introduce  here  a  report,  inserted  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  22d  of  April 
1814,  by  a  distinguished  writer,  Dussault. 

"  A  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly," 
says  the  journalist,  **  awaited  the  sovereigns. 
Two  simple  armchairs  were  placed  within 
an  enclosure.  All  eyes  were  incessantly 
turned  towards  the  door  through  which  the 
prmces  were  to  enter.  Every  thing  which  re- 
lated to  them  was  sure  to  excite  the  most 
livelj  enthusiasm.  The  first  acclamations 
/bar^  forth  at  the  sight  ofM.  le  bafbn  Sachen, 


Governor-General  of  Paris ;  and  soon  appear- 
ed the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  followed  by  the  three  young  princes, 
his  sons.  The  cries  of  ''  Long  live  Alex- 
ander! Long  live  the  King  of  Prussia!  Loug 
live  the  allies  I "  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  hall.  The  whole  assembly  arose,  from 
an  impulse  of  respect,  interest  and  curiosity: 
the  monarchs  bowed,  with  an  amiable,  unas- 
suming and  feeling  manner,  which  seemed  to 
say,  '*  The  acclamations  of  such  a  people  are 
a  delightful  recompense  for  our  arduoifs  la- 
bors I" 

'*  The  excitement  of  the  first  moment  being 
somewhat  calmed,  and  the  noise  of  pro- 
longed applause  having  given  place  to  silence, 
M.  Lacretelle,  the  younger.  President  of  the 
Academy,  rose,  and  with  evident  emotion, 
and  with  that  easy  and  mild  eloquence  which 
characterizes  his  genius,  endeavored  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  his  society." 

Afler  having  analyzed  the  highly  flatter- 
incr  address  of  M.  Lacretelle  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  Dussault  continues  thus  : 

''  The  scene  became  still  more  interesting, 
animated  and  dramatic,  when  the  youthful 
orator,  crowned  by  the  Academy,  presented 
himself  at  the  desk,  to  read  his  discourse. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  sovereigns  were  riveted  ■ 
with  a  singular  expression  of  interest,  and  a 
gentle  smile  of  approval,  upon  the  victorious 
athlete.  With  all  the  ardor  of  liis  age,  with 
that  fire  of  intellect  which  seems  to  vivify 
his  whole  person,  with  a  diction  full  of  native 
ease  and  simplicity,  with  a  most  teoacions 
memory,  and  in  a  tone  at  once  firm  and  r&> 
spectful,  he  addressed  to  them  a  compliment 
which  was  not  an  empty  formiiia,  but  rather 
the  effusion  of  a  heart  which  seeflied  to  have 
interrogated  all  others." 

M.  Villemain  prefaced  his  dissertation 
upon  the  ^'  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
criticism,"  with  the  following  remarks : 

**  Gentlemen,  when  all  hearts  are  preoccu- 
pied by  this  august  presence,  I  must  crave 
pardon  for  attempting  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion.    How  great  th6  contest   between  bo    . 
feeble  a  literary  interest,  and  such  an  audi-    j 
ence !     Did  the  princes  of  the  North,  who 
formerly  came  to  be  present  at  these  sessions,     j 
foresee  that  their  descendants  would  one  day     ! 
be  brought  hither  by  war  ?    Behold  the  revo- 
lutions of  empires  !     But  the  power  of  the 
arts   over    generous   souls  never    changes. 
Before  the  imagery  of  the  arts,  armed  mon- 
archs pause.    They  respect  it  in  our  monu- 
ments, in  the  genius  of  our  authors,  in  the 
vast  renown  of  our  scholars.     Eloquence,  or 
rather  history,  will  celebrate  this  noble  pro- 
tection at  the  same  time  that  it  records  this 
war  without   ambition^  this  inviolable  and 
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MDterested  league,  this  royal  sacrifice  of 
e  dearest  sentiments,  immolated  to  the  re- 
ise  of  natioms,  and  to  European  patriotism. 
'^  The  valiant  heir  of  Frederick  has  proved 

us  that  the  chances  of  war  cannot  hurl  a 
le  king  from  the  throne,  that  he  always 
les  again,  nobly  sustained  by  the  arms  of 
s  people,  and  remains  invincible  because 
lo¥ed«  The  magnanimity  of  Alexander 
esents  anew  to  our  eyes  an  ancient  hero 
irsting  for  glory.  His  power  and  his  youth 
larantee  a  long  peace  to  Europe :  his  hero- 
n,  refined  by  all  the  lights  of  modern  civil- 
ation,  seems  worthy  to  perpetuate  its  em- 
re,  worthy  to  renew  and  even  to  embellish 
e  image  of  a  philosophic  monarch,  pre- 
nted  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  finally  to  dis- 
ay  upon  the  throne,  wisdom  armed  with  a 
»wer  as  vast  as  the  wishes  which  it  forms, 
r  the  happiness  of  the  world." 
**  Daring  this  discourse,"  continues  Dus- 
xdt,  **  so  well  written  and  so  well  pronounc- 
i,  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
len  seen  to  turn  towards  his  sons,  as  if  to 
ake  them  observe  of  what  youth  is  capable, 
hen  study  and  labor  second  the  inspirations 
f  a  gifted  nature.  The  eyes  of  the  public 
ere  directed  alternately  to  the  princes,  the 
Mithful  orator,  and  his  mother,  whose  tears 
ere  also  a  very  touching  sight.  At  the  close 
f  the  session,  they  saw,  not  without  emotion, 
le  princes,  before  leaving  the  hall,  speak 
rith  courtesy  to  the  young  and  interesting 
cholar,  whom  the  Academy  had  just  crown- 
d,  and,  bringing  their  laurels  to  his,  give  to 
he  world  the  august  example  of  sovereign 
ower,  consecrating,  without  pomp,  the  first 
riumphs  of  lepiiis.  Tears  flowed  from  all 
yes,  shouts  •P'  Long  live  Alexander !  Long 
ive  the  fSipft  of  Prussia!"  burst  from  all 
earts ;  and  the  old  men  of  the  Academy, 
be  Nestors  of  our  literature,  seemed  to  con- 
ratulate  themselves  upon  having  lived  long 
nongh  to  be  witnesses  of  a  spectacle  which 
arpassed  all  their  recollections." 

And  I,  in  my  turn,  will  say,  with  the  young 
lureate  of  1814,  Behold  the  revolutions  of 
mpires!  When  the  youthful  Villemain 
Hind  himself  thus  called  upon  to  do  the 
onors,  as  it  were,  of  France,  to  the  chiefs 
f  the  great  European  crusade,  did  he  foresee 
lat  one  day,  the  minister  of  a  new  govern- 
lent,  the  of&pring  of  French  repugnance  to 
le  remembrance  of  foreign  invasion,  he 
lould  often  hear  himself  reproached  for  this 
une  discourse,  formerly  received  with  so 
luch  enthusiasm  ?  It  is  important  here  to 
istinguish  the  epochs.  We  have  undergone 
vo  invasions,  the  consequences  of  which 
ere  very  different.  It  was  not  in  1814, 
hen  the  allies,  leaving  to  France  its  limits 
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of  '92,  giving  it  even  half  of  Savqy,  demand- 
ed from  it  nought  but  peace,  it  was  not  then, 
that  the  national  sentiment,  though  crushed, 
broke  forth  in  patriotic  protestations.  At  this 
epoch  we  may  say  with  Beranger  himself, 
public  opinion  saw  Napoleon's  fall  without 
despair,  and  welcomed  the  promises  of  the 
Bourbons,  as  the  hope  of  a  happier  future. 
But  at  a  later  period,  after  the  Hundred  Days, 
when  the  restored  dynasty,  hurled  from  the 
throne  by  its  own  fault,  was  brought  back 
by  means  of  Waterloo  in  the  train  of  the 
foreign  monarchs,  no  longer  pacific  and  gen- 
erous but  irritated  and  desirous  of  indemni- 
fication and  vengeance ;  when  there  began  for 
us  a  series  of  humiliations  and  misfortunes 
the  trace  of  which  is  not  yet  effaced,  when 
they  robbed  us  of  our  frontiers,  when  they 
demolished  our  strong  holds,  when  they  dese- 
crated our  monuments,  when  they  disarmed 
our  soldiers,  when  they  despoiled  our  mu- 
seums, when  they  overburdened  us  with 
military  exactions,  it  was  not  then,  that  M 
Villemain  spoke  to  the  allies  o( magnanimity, 
of  the  disinterested  league,  and  of  respect  for 
the  arts.  If  his  voice  was  not  mingled  with 
all  those,  which  then  rose  against  the  abuses 
of  victory,  neither  was  it  associated  with 
those  deceitful  panegyrics  which  insulted 
national  mourning:  and  his  silence  in  1815, 
and  the  lofty  and  brilliant  position  which  he 
afterwards  attained  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
wished  to  force  legitimacy  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  liberty,  serve  to  render  only  more 
striking  his  noble  and  honorable  debut  in 
the  career. 

Abel  Franqois  Villemain  was  born  in  Paris 
on  the  11th  of  June  179L  His  mother,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  intellect,  early 
accustomed  him  to  study,  and  his  education 
was  most  carefully  attended  to.  Placed  at  a 
boarding-school,  with  a  celebrated  master, 
M.  Planche,  the  author  of  the  (Greek  Dic- 
tionary, he  distinguished  himself  by  the  pre- 
cocity of  his  mind.  **  At  the  age  of  twelve," 
says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  **  he  performed  in  a 
Greek  tragedy,  in  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  :  he  still  knows  and 
recites  now,  to  our  somewhat  disconcerted 
ears,  the  whole  part  of  Ulysses,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Philoctetes." 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  acquiring 
solid  information  at  the  Planche  school,  he 
was  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Imperial 
Lyceum,  (now  the  College  Louis  the  Great.) 
Two  celebrated  men,  M.  Castel,  Professor  of 
Latin  rhetoric,  and  the  poet  Luce  do  Lanci- 
val,  the  author  of  "  Hector,"  Professor  of 
French  rhetoric,  were  attracting  numerous 
pupils  to  their  lectures.  The  youthful  Ville- 
main soon  eclipsed  A\  \a'&  ^^>\wj  ^\.>bA«oXa^ 
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and  they  still  reroember  that  Luce  de  Lanci- 
val,  whose  Tiealth  was  feeble,  on  finding  him- 
sciroblicjed  to  discontinue  his  lecture,  would 
sometimes  summon  his  young  favorite  to  his 
chair.  This  latter  would  leave  the  benches 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  Professor  with 
perfect  ease,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his 
companions.  Notwithstanding  this  superi- 
ority M.  Villemain  completed  his  studies 
without  the  prize  of  honor ;  he  had  only  the 
accessii*  but  it  is  generally  maintained 
that  there  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
judges. 

However  that  may  be,  the  reputation  of  the 
young  student  was  already  too  well  establish- 
ed, n)r  the  University  not  to  seek  to  appro- 
priate it  to  itself.  While  he  was  studying 
the  law,  lie  was  introduced  by  M.  Roger  to 
M.  de  Fontanes.  The  elegant  author  of 
the  **  Jour  des  Morts,'*  the  minister-poet,  con- 
tracted a  warm  friendship  for  the  intellectual 
young  man,  who  was  one  day  to  succeed 
him  as  academician  and  head-master,  and  he 
bestowed  upon  him  immediately  a  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  in  the  Charlemagne  Lyceum. 
A  discourse  pronounced  at  the  tomb  of  Luce 
de  Lancival  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
public,  for  the  talents  of  the  beardless  Pro- 
fessor :  and  the  custom  of  Latin  harangues 
at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the  general 
competition  having  been  re-established  in 
1811,  M.  Villemain  was  the  first  intrusted 
with  this  charge,  of  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  wonderful  facility  and  much  honor. 
He  delayed  not  to  make  his  debut  as  an 
author.  The  French  Academy  had  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium  of  Montaigne. 
M.  Villemain,  who  was  scarcely  twenty  years 
old,  suddenly  resolved  to  win  this  prize.  In 
ei<jht  d  ivs  he  wrote  his  dissertation.  He 
had  for  competitors,  MAI.  Victorin  Fabre, 
Droz  and  Jay.  His  work  was  successful:  it 
was  crowned  by  the  Acadetny  in  the  session 
of  the  'i:W  of  March  1812.  This  first  work 
of  M.  Villemain,  inserted  in  the  volume  of 
his  writings,  entitled  "  Discourses  and  Lite- 
rary Miscellanies,"  manifests  all  the  qualities 
which  Invii  since  distinguished  him.  It  is 
in  a  cleir,  elegant  and  versatile  style,  replete 
with  wit  and  genius.  The  serious  aspect  of 
the  subject  is  viewed  si>mewhat  superficially, 
but  the  thoughts  are  always  just,  piquant  and 
graceful  ;  there  is  already,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  art  of  giving  to  well-known  things, 
to  familiar  ideas,  t!ie  relief  and  the  charm  of 
a  paradox.  I\I.  Villem  lin  has  since  gained 
strength,  depth  and  extent,  but  tlie  form  was 
already  found,  he  possessed  a  stylo,  and 
that  is  rare  in  a  writer  of  twenty  years. 

*  The  8?cond<bcst  promium. 


At  a  period  when  all  political  aliment  was 
forbidden  to  the  mind,  academical  success 
had  more  importance  and  duration  than  at 
the  present  day.  The  gifted  protege  of  M. 
de  Fontanes  soon  saw  himself  welcomed  and 
courted,  in  the  most  literary  and  also  the  most 
fashionable  circles.  At  the  residences  of  M. 
Suard,  M.  de  Narbonne  and  the  Princess  de 
Vaudemont,  they  received  most  cordially  the 
student-professor,  who  could,  upon  fitting  oc- 
casion, lay  aside  the  gravity  of  a  doctor,  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  talker, 
which  each  day  confirms.  The  general 
physiognomy  of  literature  was  at  that  time 
perfectly  calm  and  inofiensive :  the  four  or 
five  pens  opposed  to  imperial  panegyric, 
shone  by  their  isolation.  Although  by  no 
means  fond  of  military  government,  and  not 
at  all  partial  to  that  eternal  roaring  of  cannoo 
which  stifled  all  freedom  of  speech,  M.  Ville- 
main was  not  a  man  to  commit  himself  pre- 
maturely, by  struggling  against  genius  sup- 
ported by  power :  but  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficient  independence  of  character 
and  perspicuity  of  mind,  to  wish  to  stand 
apart  from  the  crowd  of  sycophants :  he  held 
himself  aloof,  as  much  as  possible.  His  po- 
sition, still  secondary  in  the  University,  per- 
mitted him,  better  than  his  patron  M.  de 
Fontanes,  to  avoid  the  base  trade  of  an  official 
flatterer :  he  praised  Napoleon,  but  rarely, 
upon  some  necessary  occasions,  and  in  Latin; 
which  was,  without  doubt,  the  reason  why 
there  was  little  astonishmei^t  expressed,  when 
he  afterwards  censured  him  in  good  French. 
It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that,  in  the 
address  to  the  allied  sovereigns  already 
quoted,  M.  Villemain  had  the  good  taste  to 
refrain  from  all  insult  to  the  fallen  Emperor. 
It  was  noble,  in  a  situation  so  irritatinir,  so 
exciting,  in  the  midst  of  passions,  of  which 
we  can  judge  from  the  article  of  Dussault, 
it  was  noble,  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
years,  lo  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation 
and  dignity  which  is  alone  suited  to  history. 
The  discourse  upon  the  "  Advantages  and 
Disadvantasjes  of  Criticism,"  which  gained 
for  M.  Villemain  his  second  academic  palm, 
is  throunrhout  rich  in  the  elements  of  ele- 
ganco,  feeling  and  grace,  which  the  young 
writer  already  abundantly  possessed.  The 
portion  which  he  devotes  to  criticism  is  per- 
haps somewhat  scanty.  His  dissertation  is 
little  more  than  an  ingenious  paraphrase  of 
that  line  of  Boileau,  **  Criticism  is  easy  and 
art  is  difficult."  M.  Villemain  has  since 
proved  to  us,  by  his  example,  that  criticism, 
understood  in  a  certain  sense,  is  quite  as  diffi- 
cult as  art. 

This  second  triumph   was  soon   followed 
by  a  third  :  the  Academy,  in  its  session  ol 
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!  2oth  of  Aagast  1816,  awarded  to  M. 
lemain  the  prize  for  eloquence.  The 
jject  appointed  was  the  eulogy  of  Montes- 
eu.  The  successful  work  opens  with 
rery  happy  exordium.  M.  Villemain  ar- 
es at  his  subject  by  a  long  and  flowery 
ite  ;  having  once  entered  upon  it,  he  dis- 
ys  all  the  resources  of  his  style :  the  form 
this  work  is  highly  correct,  ample  and  ele- 
it.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  Aca- 
ny,  by  hastening  to  invite  M.  Villemain  to 
•A)ine  a  member,  and  thus  preventing  him 
m  monopolizing  its  honors,  did  a  thing 
J  ally  useful  to  him  and  to  itself  There 
s  danger  indeed  that  the  brilliant  critic 
uld  end,  by  impairing  his  powers,  in  these 
-s  with  blunted  weapons.  The  "  Eulogy 
Montesquieu"  is  a  beautiful  fragment,  but 
thing  more.  All  the  important  questions, 
ich  such  a  name  suggests,  are  scarcely 
iched  upon;  or  if  the  writer  glances  at 
^m  in  passing,  it  is  always  in  the  well- 
own,  I  might  almost  say,  the  beaten  track, 
lis  discourse,  though  attractive  in  form,  is 
[icient  in  substance :  it  produces  upon  the 
nd  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the 
•mach  by  food  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but 
stitute  of  nutriment;  there  remains  no- 
ng,  or  almost  nothing.*  I  hasten  to  leave 
i  academical  trifles  of  M.  Villemain,  to 
ss  to  a  series  of  productions  more  original 
d  far  superior. 

But  as  my  subject  has  two  faces,  it  is  ne- 
ssary  that  I  should  flrst  speak  of  the  po- 
ical  physiognomy  of  M.  Villemain,  during 
3  Restoration.  Upon  entering  into  public 
*,  the  young  Professor  ranked  himself 
long  those  who  wished  to  reconcile,  to  a 
rtain  degree.  Legitimacy  and  Liberty  :  he 
Icomed  the  Bourbons  with  sympathy,  and 
ed  them  with  sincerity  :  reared  amid  grand 
collections  of  the  English  tribunal,  he 
ped  to  see  such  days  dawn  on  his  own 
untry  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charter. 
Immediately  after  the  second  Restoration, 
the  same  time  that  he  was  nominated  to  a 
air  of  eloquence  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
;  connexion  with  M.  Decazes  and  others, 
own  under  the  name  o£  doctrinaires,  caus- 
his  entrance  into  the  ministry,  in  the  ca- 
city  of  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
inting  and  of  the  Library.  Afterwards 
pointed  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Council 
State,  he  took  part  in  all  the  contests  of 
I  patron,  with  the  ultra-party  contests  al- 
idy  alluded  to,  and  he  retired  from  office 
th  him.     In  18'27,  towards  the  end  of  the 

M.  Villemain  afterwards,  in  his  beautiful  Icc- 
ff  upon  Montesquieu,  fully  repHired  this  defect, 
lich  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  academical  dis- 
tatioD. 
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triumvirate  of  Vill^le,  Corbitire  and  Pey- 
ronnet,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  the  op- 
position. This  period  of  his  political  career 
is  also  the  culminating  point  of  his  literary 
life,  which  we  are  about  to  resume  with  more 
detail. 

His  professorship  had  not  at  flrst  the  eclat 
which  it  subsequenlly  obtained.  From  1816 
to  1826  he  was  occupied,  amid  various  inter- 
ruptions, with  the  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Of  all  this  part  of  his  course,  two 
introductory  lectures,  inserted  in  the  volumes 
of  the  "  Miscellanies,"  have  alone  been  pre- 
served. We  may  judge  from  these  two  lec- 
tures, and  also  from  the  testimony  of  the 
journals  of  that  day,  especially  from  a  scries 
of  articles  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Globe,  how  far  the  Professor  had  already  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  ancient  traditions  of  scho- 
lastic criticism,  with  what  favor  the  youth 
regarded  his  course,  and  what  vast  strides  he 
had  made  in  literary  instruction :  but  it  was 
at  a  later  period,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Restoration,  that  M.  Villemain,  constantly 
elevated,  excited  and  inspired,  as  it  were, 
by  his  own  success  and  the  brilliant  triumphs 
of  two  of  his  colleagues,  rose  to  that  height 
which  permitted  the  Globe,  without  exagger- 
ation, to  style  his  lectures  "  one  of  the  most 
important  intellectual  events  of  the  age." 

Various  labors  filled  the  interval,  which 
separates  us  from  this  brilliant  period  in  the 
life  of  Villemain. 

After  his  **  Eulogy  of  Montesquieu,"  re- 
nouncing academical  laurels,  M.  Villemain 
understood  that  France  expected  from  him 
more  solid  works,  and  he  wrote  his  **  History 
of  Cromwell,"  which  appeared  in  1819. 

This  production  met  with  well-deserved 
success :  the  subject,  considering  the  times, 
was  important  and  delicate.  M.  Villemain 
adopted  with  ease  a  system  of  plain  and  sim- 
ple exposition,  which  enabled  him  to  handle 
his  work  with  freedom.  Setting  aside  the 
dogmatical  appreciation  of  the  English  Rev- 
olution, he  was  content  to  display  facts  in  all 
their  truth,  adorning  them  with  his  own 
beautiful  language,  which  he  adapted  ad- 
mirably to  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  The 
academical  laureate  gave  place  to  the  histo* 
rian  :  with  the  same  elegance,  and  the  same 
perspicuity,  M.  Villemain  disencumbered  his 
style  of  those  redundancies,  those  digressions, 
those  Ciceronian  periods,  that  verbosity  of 
the  schools  which  the  Enrrlish  call  bombast. 
Simple,  clear,  and  almost  exclusively  nar- 
rative, in  the  antique  style,  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Cromwell  "  excels  especially  in 
the  statement  of  facts,  and  the  deUiie^vUoi:^.  q»^ 
character:  he  natT^lea\\\^eTVwL«^^\^^'^^«sA 
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Bometiines  he  paints  with  a  single  stroke,  in 
the  manner  of  Tacitus.  His  reflections  are 
short,  judicious,  and  often  marked  hy  that 
energetic  conciseness  which  distinguishes 
the  Roman  annalist.  There  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  great  difference  between  the  fluent  and 
brilliant  verbiage  of  the  laureate  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  the  succincti^ess  of  the  historian 
of  Cromwell :  you  meet  there  pages  full  of 
thoughts,  passages  which  seize  upon  you 
most  forcibly,  such  as  this,  for  example : 
*'  One  of  the  causes  which  occasion  that  the 
most  violent  party  in  a  revolution  increases 
and  predominates,  is,  that  it  has  all  the 
cowards  for  recruits."  These  three  lines, 
which  contain  three  which  or  that,  appear  to 
me  preferable  to  the  most  harmonious  periods 
of  the  "  Eulogy  of  Montesquieu."* 

The  historical  impartiality  of  M.  Villemain 
produced  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  royalist 
party.  They  expected  a  violent  arraignment 
of  the  Protector  and  the  English  Revolution ; 
instead  of  which,  they  had  only  an  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  documents  of  the  suit 
When  M.  Villemain  entered  the  Academy, 
M.  Roger,  charged  with  receiving  him,  be- 
lieved himself  obliged  to  reprimand  him  upon 
the  subject.  The  discourse  of  the  worthy 
author  of  **  The  Advocate,"  a  man  very 
loyal,  but  rather  hasty  in  forming  opinions, 
is  somewhat  amusing,  in  this  connection. 
''  You  are  a  royalist,  Sir,"  it  seems  to  say  to 
M.  Villemain,  **  more  of  a  royalist  than  you 
think,  as  much  a  royalist  as  I,  and  the  proof 
is,  that  one  day  you  declared  to  me  this,  an- 
other day  you  answered  me  that"  M. 
Roger  must  afterwards  have  been  convinced 
that  he  had  somewhat  exaggerated  the  loyalty 
of  M.  Villemain. 

It  was  in  1821,  that  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  Cromwell"  was  summoned, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  (he  was  not  yet 
thirty,)  to  inherit  the  chair  of  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes  :  the  affection  and  gratitude  with  which 
he  regarded  his  predecessor  gave  to  his  dis- 
course a  charm  extremely  rare  in  this  kind 
of  composition,  the  charm  which  springs 
from  emotion  sincere  and  deeply  felt.  While 
praising,  without  reserve,  him  who  had  pro- 
tected his  firft  steps  in  life,  M.  Villemain 
allowed  his  heart  to  speak,  and  he  was  elo- 
quent. 

In  the  following  year,  1822,  the  new  aca- 
demician was  appointed  to  answer  the  vener- 

*  **  Une  des  oauies  aui  font  que  dans  une  r6voltt- 
tion  le  parti  le  plus  violent  grossit  et  pr6domine, 
c'ett  au'il  a  tous  lea  Ucbez  pour  recrues."  (His- 
toire  de  Cromwell,  t.  ler,  p.  67.)     Ces  trois  lignes, 

2ui  renferment  trois  qui  ou  que^  me  paraissent  pr^f- 
rable  aux  plus  harmonienses  periodes  de  r£loge 
de  MootoBquieu, 


able  Dacier,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  da 
Richelieu.  I  am  pleased  to  observe,  in  this 
discourse,  amid  praises  of  Louis  XVUI.,  with- 
out  doubt  perfectly  sincere,  and  perhaps 
equally  just,  noble  and  patriotic  words  con« 
cerning  the  misfortunes  of  France  in  18iS. 

In  the  meantime,  Louis  XVIII.  died,  the 
constitutional-royalists  were  expelled  iroa 
office,  and  the  Villele  cabinet  was  formed. 
Charles  X.,  upon  his  accession,  commenced 
with  the  abolition  of  the  censorship;  but  en- 
lightened and  judicious  minds  began  to  fed 
uneasy  concerning  the  tendencies  of  the  min- 
istry, supported  by  a  violent  majority,  result- 
ing from  the  elections  which  followed  the 
Spanish  war. 

Several  writers  have  reproached  M.  Ville- 
main for  having,  at  this  period,  addressed  to 
Charles  X.  pompous  eulogiums,  either  as 
President  of  Uie  Academy,  or  at  the  opening 
of  his  course  of  lectures,  in  1824.  It  aeems 
to  me,  that  if  they  had  examined,  with  atten- 
tion, the  censured  passages,  they  wonld  havt 
discovered  that,  on  the  contrary,  M.  ViUe- 
main  already  excelled  in  an  art,  which  he 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree,  that  of  con- 
cealing beneath  praise,  truths  warning,  or 
even  reproof. 

'*  This  amiable  and  venerated  Monarch,^ 
said  M.  Villemain  in  1824,  when  speaking 
of  Charles  X.,  ''  has  the  loyalty  of  ancient 
manners,  united  with  modern  information; 
his  religion  is  the  seal  of  his  word — (here 
follows  an  enumeration  of  qualities  attrib- 
uted to  the  King,  which  terminates  thus :) 
His  words  seem  a  public  benefit,  because 
they  are  always  the  expression  of  that  loyal 
and  French  soul,  which  wishes  to  rule  •  by 
the  laws,  which  rests  its  greatness  upon  re- 
specting them,  and  measures  its  power  by 
the  love,  the  hopes,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
people," 

If  we  admit  that  Charles  X.  had  already 
designed  to  put  his  will  in  the  place  of  the 
laws,  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  com- 
pliment of  the  intellectual  academician  flat- 
tered him  but  little.* 

The  political  opinions  of  M.  Villemain 
seem  to  me  to  have  undergone  a  change 
analogous  to  that  of  his  literary  opinions.  In 
the  two  paths,  he  has  advanced  with  his 
times,  without  ever  outstripping  them.  The 
adventurous  and  the  daring  of  all  classes  have 
their  strong  points  of  originality  and  energy, 
but  they  have  also  their  weak  points,  which 
in  politics  are  resplved  into  chimeras,  and  in 
literature  into  absurdities.  These  two  things, 
the  political  chimera  and  the  literary  absurd- 
ity, are  essentially  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 

*  All  the    harangues   of  M.  Villemain,  at  this 
period,  have  the  same  amphibious  character. 
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I.  Villeroain.  Schlegel  somewhere  says 
sat  judgment  kills  enthusiasm.  M.  Ville- 
lain  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  enthusi- 
sm,  for  he  has  great  vivacity  of  imagination  ; 
at  this  imagination  is  so  well  balanced  by 
sasoiiy  that  it  is,  I  believe,  as  impossible  for 
[.  Villeroain  to  be  a  bold  innovator,  as  an 
iMtinate  conservative.  This  perfect  equi- 
brium  of  the  imagination  and  the  reason 
ives  to  the  literary  and  political  physiogno- 
17  of  M.  Villemain,  an  indescribable  di- 
srsitj  and  originality;  it  is  at  once  grave 
id  animated,  regular  and  versatile,  prudent 
I  tradition  and  ardent  as  innovation. 

In  the  grand  revolution  of  ideas  which  has 
den  going  on  around  M.  Villemain  during 
le  last  twenty-five  years,  you  find  him  al- 
ays  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  impetu- 
118  and  the  dilatory ;  he  takes  from  each 
hat  appears  to  him  just  and  true,  forms  a 
omhination  for  himself,  fashions  it  after  a 
lanner  of  his  own,  under  the  combined  in- 
uence  of  the  two  faculties  of  which  I  have 
x>ken  above ;  and  this  becomes  a  kind  of 
rmbol  of  political  gt  literary  faith,  to  which 
e  adhered  with  such  fidelity,  notwithstand- 
ig  the  assault  of  facts  and  ideas,  that  it  may 
e  said  of  him,  as  of  some  other  eminent 
linds,  that  if  he  is  not  always  perfectly  con- 
stent  io  detail,  at  least  the  grand  lines  of 
is  life  have  never  wavered.  Thus  in  poli- 
os, uniting  the  love  of  order  and  the  love  of 
berty  in  a  creed  composed  of  these  three 
rinciples — representative  monarchy,  liberty 
r  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury, — you  will  see 
im,  afler  the  Revolution  of  July,  where,  as 
3  himself  has  said,  he  was  thrown,  rather 
lan  into  which  he  entered  by  deliberate  re- 
live, but  which  he  frankly  joined — you  will 
te  him,  I  say,  when  the  pillars  of  his  religion 
'^m  shaken,  honorably  withdraw  from  his 
d  friends,  to  defend,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
hamber  of  Peers,  the  same  principles  which 
i  defended  during  the  Yillele  ministry,  in 
s  Professor's  chair,  and  at  the  Academy, 
here  he  drew  up,  conjointly  with  Chateau- 
iand  and  Lacretdle,  a  petition  to  the  King 
rainst  the  censure.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
e  laws  of  September  did  not  prevent  M. 
illemain,  at  a  later  period,  from  accepting 
portfolio;  but  he  has  at  length  opposed 
em,  and  probably  he  is  not  one  who  would 
>w  wish  to  object  to  their  repeal,  or  at  least 
eir  amendment.* 


So  in  literature,  M.  Villemain,  withdraw- 
in  2  equally  from  the  classic  and  romantic 
scnools,  walking  with  a  firm  and  deliberate 
step  between  Laharpe  and  Schlegel,  adopt- 
ing, as  Chateaubriand  said  of  him,  good  taste 
in  style  firom  the  old  school,  and  ideas  from 
the  new,  willingly  submits  to  the  ancient  poet- 
ical or  dramatic  shackles,  but  with  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  purity  and  perspicuity 
in  style,  and  of  nature  and  truth  in  subject.t 

Supported  by  these  fundamental  principles, 
M.  Villemain  proceeds,  with  perfect  freedom, 
on  that  lofty  mission  of  criticism,  fulfilled  by 
him,  with   such  eloquence  and  popularity, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration.     1 
earnestly  advise  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  important  questions, 
to  which  I  can  here  scarcely  allude,  to  com- 
pare SchlegePs  **  Course  of  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture" with  Villemain's  "Course  of  Literature,** 
and  also  the  excellent  article  on  Shakspeare, 
published  in  the  volume  of  **  New  Historical 
and  Literary  Miscellanies.**  This  comparison 
is  curious :    we  here  see  two  critics,  equally 
brilliant  and  eloquent  in  exposition,  meet  up- 
on some  points  and  separate  upon  others : 
Schlegel,  the  more  impassioned,  which  seems 
astonishing,  considering  his  German  nature, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  setting  aside  all  national 
prejudice,  far  inferior  to  the  French  critic,  in 
the  penetration,  justice,  and  delicacy  of  his 
coup  dceil:  both  profess  an  equal  enthusiasm 
for  Greek  antiquity,  and  both  have  studied  it 
profoundly.      M.   Villemain   himself,   while 
combating  Schlegel's  opinion  of   the  total 
absence  of  originality,  in  the  French  theatre 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  while  admir- 
ing with  adoration,  as  he  says,  the  genius  of 
Racine,  denies  to  him  the  true  sentiment  of 
antiquity,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 


*  It  is  not  lone  inde«d,  unce,  under  the  miniftry 
the  first  of  March,  M.  Villeniain  said  to  M. 
hier«,  (in  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
pnl  24th,  1840,)  "I  will  thank  the  President  of 
B  Council,  when  destroying  bis  work,  if  he  will 
Mlify  the  article  of  the  laws  of  September,  relat- 
or to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers  over 
;  press 


If 


*  It  is  with  this  same  spirit  of  judicious  and  scru- 
tinizing eclecticism,  sometimes  moderately  sympa- 
thetic and  sometimes  slightly  sarcastic,  that  M.  Vil- 
leroain has  seen  pass  before  Lim  all  the  ideas,  all 
the  passions,  and  all  the  Utopias  of  bis  time.    Here 
is  a  short  episode  upon  this  subject,  which  I  find 
in  the  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Journey  to  France," 
written  by  the  German  philosopher,  Gans.  ^  It  was 
in  the  early  dayt  of  Saint-Simonism :  the  worthy 
philosopher  invited  M.  Villemain  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  Kocher  de  Cancale,  in  companv  with  some 
very  zealous  disciple's  of  the  new  ^figion.     The 
conversation  naturally  turned  upon  Saint-Simon- 
ism.     M.  Villemain  objected   that   he   could  not 
understand  a  religion  without  self-denial,  without 
sacrifice,  and  without  martyrs.     '*  Martyrs  !"  cried 
a  violent  innovator,  whose  ardor  has  since  been 
somewhat  cooled,  **  martyrs  will  be  found."    **  But 
the  Christian  martyrs,"  replied  M.  Villemain,  **  did 
not  dine  at  the  Rocber  de  Cancale."     This  answer 
appeared  sublime  to  the  Berlin  Doctor ;  he  devotes 
three  or  four  German  pages  to  the  development  of 
its  serious  and  profound  significance.     I  prefer  to 
leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  of  the  FceucbL 
wit  of  M.  ViUemun. 
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that  it  is  not  among  his  Greek-French  trage- 
dies that  his  master-piece  must  be  sought : 
but  with  what  security  of  taste  and  with  what 
vigor  of  style,  does  he  vindicate  the  French 
theatre,  from  the  haughty  disdain  of  the  Ger- 
man critic !  and,  more  impartial  than  he, 
with  what  force  of  logic  does  he  grant  to  the 
romantic  theatre,  in  the  person  of  Shakspeare, 
all  that  Qan  be  accorded  to  it,  and  turn  against 
it  all  the  arguments  of  Schlerfel !  How  docs 
he  batter  that  Shakspearcan  fanaticism,  which 
represents,  as  the  most  beautiful  innovation 
of  genius,  the  very  barbarism,  which  a  great 
genius  received  from  his  age ! 

I  here  leave  this  parallel,  which  would  carry 
me  too  far  ;  the  reader  can  continue  it  him- 
self. But  it  is  especially,  in  a  complete  and 
admirable  picture,  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  M.  Villemain, 
blending  in  the  most  original  and  happy  pro- 
portions, biography,  history  and  literary  ana- 
lysis, leaves  far  behind  him  all  preceding 
critics.  We  possess  six  volumes  of  the  Lec- 
tures of  M.  Villemain :  the  first,  which  he 
has  recently  written  from  memory,  treats  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
five  others,  taken  down  in  short-hand,  when 
the  lectures  were  delivered,  are  devoted,  one 
part  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  other  to  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  of  which  the  Professor 
pursues  the  literary  analysis,  even  to  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  and  M.  de  Maistre.  In  this 
part  are  found  those  beautiful  lectures  on  the 
English  and  French  tribunal,  each  of  which 
formed  an  event  in  Paris,  and,  as  soon  as 
pronounced  and  taken  in  stenography,  was 
circulated  through  all  parts  of  France.  It 
was  during  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration, 
when  all  minds  were  agitated,  greedy  of  glory 
and  liberty,  that  M.  Villemain  traced  for  the 
ardent  youth,  who  pressed  around  his  chair, 
glowing  portraits  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Mirabeau.  The  Globe  of  those 
days,  despairing  of  painting  the  rapid  and 
striking  words  of  M.  Villemain,  contented 
itself  with  repeating  the  exclamation  of  iEs- 
chines  concerning  Demosthenes :  What 
would  it  be,  if  you  had  heard  the  monster 
himself?  Not  having  myself  had  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  him,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  present  here  a  portrait,  sketched  by  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  with  that  delicacy  of  touch 
which  char.acterizes  the  genius  of  the  painter. 

"  In  that  pulpit,  which  he  mounts  with  a 
negligence,  which  though  extreme  is  not  un- 
graceful ;  in  that  pulpit,  over  which  he  leans, 
upon  which  he  strikes  with  an  apparent  want 
of  gravity,  which  sets  at  defiance  the  pre- 
cepts of  Cicero  and  braves  the  dcformitas 
as^aidi  forbidden  to  the  orator,  listen  to  him ! 
His  voice,  sonorous  and  musical,  melodious 


and  skilfully  modulated,  at  once  redeems  aL 
He  bends  towards  the  audience.  If  the  fini 
bench,  hastily  glanced  at,  do  not  annoy  bin 
by  incongruous  and  contradictory  figures,  hii 
words  rush  forth.  He  is,  without  doubt,  sul 
embarrassed  by  his  audience,  but  it  is  nov, 
by  all  and  not  by  a  few ;  his  active  and  pliaA  1 
mind  bears  upon  all  points  at  once  of  that 
semi-circle,  which  undulates  and  vibrates, 
with  a  flattering  murmur,  around  him.  He 
does  not  keep  himself  confined  to  one  point: 
firm  and  collected,  as  Bossuet  has  some- 
where said  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee ; — no:  he 
does  not  irresistibly  attract  his  audience  to  t  > 
prominent  point — the  monadc  moi,  as  did  M. 
Cousin,  in  a  manner  different,  but  equally 
admirable;  but  inclining  outward,  radiating 
towards  all — seeking,  demanding,  from  witt 
out,  a  support  and  an  impulse,  questioning 
and,  as  it  were,  prying  into  all  minds,  going, 
coming,  fluttering  on  the  wings  of  a  thought— 
what  an  amusing  and  animating  spectacle! 
what  a  delightful  study,  is  it,  to  listen  to 
him  I . . .  He  has  what  the  ancients  called 
the  sports  of  the  orator  {dicta,  sales),  the  pi- 
quant anecdote  and  the  unexpected  rally,  the 
effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  his  expres- 
sive and  intellectual  countenance;  and  if  the 
flight  is  too  strong,  too  bold,  if  it  goes  too 
far,  he  checks  it,  restrains  it,  and  it  escapes 
again :  and  then  ensues  an  animated  contest 
between  vivacity  and  prudence,  a  wonderful 
display  of  graceful  flexibility  and  brilliant 
sallies,  which  always  results  in  the  triumph 
of  grace  and  good  sense." 

The  Revolution  of  July  soon  came  to  re- 
move M.  Villemain  from  his  professor*s  chair 
and  his  literary  labors,  and  to  cast  him  com- 
pletely into  political  life.*  Chosen  deputy 
from  Eure,  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  221 ;  being  in  Paris,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  ordinances, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  assembly  of 
fourteen  deputies,  which  met  on  Monday,  the 
26th,  at  the  house  of  M  Dclaborde,  to  con- 

*  To  the  summary,  necessarily  ctirtailed,  of  the 
productions  of  M.  Villemain,  I  must  here  add  i 
sort  of  poem  in  prose,  jentitlt^d  "  Lascaris,  or  the 
Greeks  of  llio  fifteenth  century,*'  published,  with 
great  success  in  l^iiJ^^,  in  the  height  of  the  Greek 
struggle  against  Mussulman  oppression.  This  work 
was  followed  by  an  "  Historical  Ess.iy  on  the  Cou- 
dition  of  the  Greeks,  since  the  Mussulman  Con- 
quest," in  which  M.  Villcmnin  shows  himself  a 
skilful  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  Greek  caus«. 
I  can  only  mention  several  reii/arkablo  sketches:  a 
Hne  picture  of  the  last  agonies  of  Polytheism,  and 
of  Christian  eloquence  in  the  fourth  centurv^aoJ 
various  other  works,  which  the  reader  will  &ud  io 
the  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  to  which  I  have 
alreadv  referred.  The  last  edition  of  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  the  Academy  "  also  contains  a  beautiful  di^* 
sertation  of  M.  Villemain  upon  the  history  of  the 
French  language. 
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alt  upon  the  means  of  warding  off  the  unex- 
«cied  stroke  of  state-policy,  with  which  the 
onstitutioD  was  threatened.  The  opinions 
i*M.  Villemain  followed  the  course  of  public 
pinion,  at  the  same  time  that  he  participa- 
sd  in  all  the  acts  and  protests  of  the  assem- 
ly  of  deputies,  residing  in  Paris.  On  Fri- 
ay,  the  fM)th  of  July,  he  still  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  the  preservation  of  the  dynasty ; 
lie  next  day,  he  no  longer  believed  in  it,  and 
ight  days  after,  at  the  memorable  session,  in 
fhich  the  throne,  declared  vacant  in  fact 
nd  in  right,  was  adjudged  to  Louis  Philippe, 
re  see  M.  Villemain  rise  to  oppose  the  opin- 
3n  of  M.  Berryer,  who  attempted,  while  ad- 
litting  the  necessity  of  amending  the  char- 
sr,  to  set  aside  the  dynastic  question.  M. 
^illeniain  objects  to  this  division,  maintains 
lat  "  the  first  interest  is,  that  the  throne  be 
ccapied  and  the  public  liberties  be  secured  ; 
ites  the  traditions  of  the  English  Revolution 
»f  16S8,  and  declares  that  the  prompt  nomi- 
lation  of  Louis  Philippe  appears  to  him  the 
>nly  means  of  restoring  the  barriers  of  public 
►rder  and  the  securities  of  liberty." 

A  member  of  the  committee  for  the  revision 
>f  the  charter,  he  was  associated  with  M. 
3upin,  to  defend  the  principle  of  the  immov- 
ibility  of  judges ;  he  declared  against  politi- 
tal  scaffolds,  and  advocated,  during  this  ses- 
ion,  principles  of  moderation  and  liberty, — 
I  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public  in- 
truction,  nominated  afterwards  Vice-Presi- 
lent  of  this  same  council,  and  being  conse- 
inently  obliged  to  submit  to  a  re-election,  in 
vhich  he  was  unsuccessful,*  he  was  on  the 
Llth  of  October,  1832,  elevated  to  the  digni- 
y  of  a  Peer  of  France.  In  the  grand  strug- 
gles, which  the  first  ministries  of  July  had  to 
naintain  in  the  streets  of*  Paris  and  in  La 
Vendee,  he  supported,  by  his  voice  and  his 
*ote,  all  the  measures  of  the  government :  at 
1  later  period,  after  the  definitive  victory  of 
>ower,  he  showed  himself  a  rather  lukewarm 
>artisan  of  the  political  processes  adjudged 
n  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  When,  after  the 
outrage  of  Fieschi,  the  cabinet  of  the  llth  of 
October  thought  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
aws  concerning  the  press  and  to  restrict  the 
prerogatives  of  the  jury,  M.  Villemain  attack- 
ed the  proposed  law,  in  a  speech,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
be  has  ever  made.  He  treated  the  question, 
in  all  its  bearings,  with  superior  skill;  he 
rested  his  argument  on  the  principle,  con- 
stantly maintained  by  him  during  the  Restor- 
ation and,  at  that  time,  defended  by  M.  de 
Broglie  himself,  who,  in  1819,  reported  the 

*  In  one  of  bifl  speeches,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
M.  Villemain  attributed  his  non-re-elcction  to  his 
Yote  upon  the  immoTability  of  judges. 
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draft  of  a  law  concerning  the  press,  that  the 
transgressions  of  the  press,  being  transgres- 
sions of  opinion,  could  be  controlled  only  by 
a  tribunal  of  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
jury.  lie  opposed  the  qualification  of  oftien- 
ces,  by  which  they  sought  to  set  aside  this 
principle ;  he  asserted  that  the  ministerial 
project  was  more  restrictive  of  the  constitu- 
tion than  the  worst  laws  of  the  Restoration, 
and,  in  short,  he  maintahied,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion, conferred  upon  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
was  more  injurious  to  it  than  useful. 

When  the  coalition  against  the  Mol6  min- 
istry was  formed,  M.  Villemain  was,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  its  most  vigorous  cham- 
pion :  associated  with  Odilcn  Barrot,  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  he  broke  lances  in  support  of 
parliamentary  government  against  personal 
government.  This  war  of  words  produced, 
we  know,  no  other  result  than  one  more  min- 
istry, that  of  the  12th  of  May,  and  M.  Ville- 
main, a  member  of  the  new  cabinet,  natural- 
ly took  the  position  of  M.  Mole,  with  regard 
to  the  conciliation  of  the  intermediate  parties, 
all  to  the  great  scandal  of  M.  Odilcn  Barret, 
claiming  the  execution  of  the  programme, 
and,  with  the  fallen  ministers  of  the  15th  of 
April,  questioning  the  necessity  of  a  new 
ministry. 

We  know  how  the  cabinet  of  May  12th 
ended ;  born  of  an  incident,  the  riot  ofBarbes^ 
it  died  of  an  incident,  the  vote  upon  the  do- 
tation of  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  This  un- 
dignified manner  of  dying  was  painful  to  M. 
Villemain;  he  would  have  wished  to  fall 
nobly,  upon  a  question  of  principles,  after  a 
solemn  discussion ;  but  to  be  killed  silently 
and  without  6clat,  to  find  death  in  a  ballot- 
box,  to  be  smothered,  as  he  humorously  said, 
between  two  doors,  this  is  what  M.  Villemain 
never  forgave  his  successors,  the  ministers  of 
the  1st  of  March.  Ilence  discussions,  very 
animated,  and  even  a  little  acrimonious,  with 
these  last,  concerning  their  origin. 

At  length  there  occurred  to  M.  Villemain 
an  opportunity  for  signal  revenge.  The  for- 
eign policy  bequeathed  to  the  cabinet  of  March 
1st,  by  tjie  preceding  cabinet,  bore  its  fruits; 
the  treaty  of  the  ICth  of  July  isolated  France ; 
it  was  necessary  to  advance  or  retreat :  M. 
Thiers  wished  to  march  forward ;  the  Cham- 
ber and  Royalty  refused  to  follow ;  he  fell. 
M.  Villemain  returned  to  office  with  Guizot. 
In  the  vociferous  discussion  of  the  address, 
wliile  blaming,  with  others,  retrospective 
polemics,  the  spirited  orator  took  no  blame 
to  himself,  forgetting  that,  in  April,  1819,  he 
was  Egyptian,  as  ifiuch  as  any  one ;  that  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  acquired  by  Mo- 
hammed All  appeared  to  him  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  ¥t«iic&^  \i^  ^Ti^<e»:«Q»t^ 
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to  cast  upon  M.  Thiers  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  situation  :  which  gave  rise  to  one  of 
those  epigrammatic  wars,  in  which  M.  Ville- 
main  is  a  dangerous  adversary. 

In  short,  as  a  professor,  an  author,  perpetu- 
al secretary  of  the  Academy,  as  a  peer  of 
France  and  minister  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Villemain  has  deserved  well  of  literature 
and  of  his  country.  The  University  has 
never  had,  at  its  head,  a  Grand  Master  more 
worthy  to  represent  it,  by  eloquence,  learn- 
ing, zeal,  and  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  pure  and 
upright  life.  If  he  is  not  the  most  eloquent, 
M.  Villemain  is  certainly,  the  most  elegant 
of  our  political  orators.  The  "  History  of 
Cromwell"  has  already  secured  to  him  a 
high  rank  among  our  historians :  but  for 
fifteen  years,  France  has  been  expecting 
from  him  a  history  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
which  is  called  his  master-piece ;  it  is  also 
said  that  this  great  work  has  been  written  and 
re-written.  Why  then  does  not  M.  Villemain 
publish  it  ? 


A  FOREST  HOME. 

From  Fnser't  Magaxine. 


Thet  call  oor  dwelling  lonely,  but  they  err  ; 

We  bare  companions  in  the  very  winds 
That  wake  the  oak's  rich  murmurs,  and  that  stir 

The  pine-tree's  solemn  branches  j  on  our  minds 
Fall  images  of  beauty  day  by  day ; 

And  sounds  of  wildest,  natural  music  mould 
Our  inmost  thoughts  to  peace,  and  steal  away 

All  fancies  that  might  make  the  heart  grow  cold. 

The  glory  the  autumnal  sunset  brings, 

The  shadows  of  the  changeful  clouds  that  sweep 
Above  the  trees,  as  o*er  the  lyre's  sweet  strings 

Runneth  a  master-hand,  arousing  deep, 
Undreamed-of  harmony ;  the  varied  woods. 

That  like  a  wreath  of  triumph  crown  yon  hill ;— 
All  these  have  power  to  cheer  our  saddest  moods, 

And  make  our  hours  of  joy  more  joyflil  still. 

Alas !  these  words  are  all  too  cold  and  weak, 

They  tell  but  of  our  joy  the  lesser  part; 
Would  that  a  voice  were  given  us  to  speak 

The  hidden  music  breathing  at  the  heart, 
The  thousand  lovely  theurhts  that  leap  to  life, 

And,  like  sweet  spirits,  haunt  this  •olitude,— 
The  freedom,  the  forgetfulness  of  strife, — 

Pain  soothed,  grief  hushed,  and  care  almost  sub- 
dued. 

Deem  not  it  is  in  vain  that  daily  thns 

The  soul  holds  commune  with  the  beaotifbl ; 
Not  only  all  the  past  had  left  with  as 

Of  sorrow  or  or  care,  crows  calm  and  dall. 
Not  this  alone ;  fbr,  half  unconscioosly. 

We  gather  up  a  blessed  treasure-store 
Of  sights  and  sounds,  whose  beauty  shall  not  dioi 

But  baant  the  secret  heart  for  aver  mora  ! 
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Our  forest  7<m«/y  ?    There  are  kingly  i>aks 

Lifting  their  rug£ed  branches  a«  of  oldt 
When  in  their  shadow  rang  the  battle-atrokes 

Of  warrior-men,  lon^  ages  dead  and  cold ; 
The  birch-tree  waves  lU  tresses  in  the  breeze, 

Th'  unchanging  pine  defies  the  tempest's powtf, 
The  statelv  beech,  a  queen  among  the  trees, 

Flings  from    her   moss-grown  stems  a  goldei 
shower. 

There  are  shy  deer  that  glide  across  mir  sight, 

Or  pause  with  lifted  neck  and  glowing  eye  ; 
There  are  wild  owls,  that  oftentimes  at  night, 

From  tree  to  tree  give  out  their  cheerful  cry. 
Yea,  many  a  happy  creature  round  us  dwells, 

And  we  have  caught  an  echo  in  their  bliss. 
And  learned  to  love  their  haunts,  their  woods,  tluir  - 
dells. 

And  e'en  a  home  they  deem  so  lone  ai  this ! 

At  even-tide,  whene'er  the  driving  rain 

Hides  from  our  view  the  fiiir  autumnal  scene, 
Rushing  like  white-robed  ghosts  in  rapid  train,      .^ 

Then  turn  we  from  what  m,  to  what  hat  h%m. 
Some  gorgeous  history  of  olden  time 

Unfolds  its  pageants  to  our  gladdened  sight,         '' 
Or  poet's  lay,  with  sweet  returning  chime. 

Fills  the  hushed  soul  with  beauty  and  delight.     ^ 

Nor  deem  a  home  is  lonely  where  a  child-— 

A  gay  and  happy  child — in  joy  doth  move ; 
Earth  has  no  other  sound  so  glad  and  wild 

As  in  an  infant's  laushter ;  mirth  and  love 
Beam  from  a  young  child's  presence ;  and  *tis  inD  ■ 

(E'en  by  the  pow'r  Love  gives  to  sympathise),    .. 
Our  worldly  wisdom  for  a  while  to  quell,  ~ 

And  look  around  us  through  a  child's  pure  ejd.  - 

And  still,  as  Time  glides  on,  we  ever  feel  « 

"Twas  wisely  done  to  make  our  dwelling  here, 
And  take  to  heart  such  joys  as  cannot  steal  ^ 

Like  shadows  from  our  grasp;  more  and  meet  ' 
dear. 
And  far  more  beautiful,  doth  Nature  seem 

To  them  who  daily  meet  her  face  to  fiice. 
And  learn  from  her  the  bliss,  that,  like  a  dream, 

Robes  common    things  with  beauty  and  witii 
grace.  .  "" 


Electro  Lack. — A  specimen  was  exhibited  it 
the  late  exhibition  of  the  Polytechnic  Societyi 
Cornwall,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Report  :— 
**  Electro  lace  is  made  by  stretching  a  common  net 
on  a  frame  of  stout  copper  wire,  and  then  brusbiiC 
it  over  with  plumbago,  until  its  surface  has  acquirel 
an  uniformly  black  color.  It  is  then  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  batteiyi 
and  subjected  to  the  voltaic  action,  between  twe 
plates  of  copper  positively  electrified,  which  eausif 
It  to  be  rapidly  and  efl!ectually  coated  with  netd, 
each  thread  l»eing  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  copfflf. 
When  it  is  desired  that  the  sheets  of  laee  be 
of  large  size  (several  feet  souare,  ibr  instance,)  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  tne  large  ft*arae  by  nae 
wires  into  souares  of  seven  or  eight  incbcs,  whick 
forming  nuclei  for  the  deposit  of  metal,  enables  ike 
sheets  to  be  made  of  any  extent,  and  at  the  saaee 
time  tends  to  strengthen  the  v^erk.  The  uses  ef 
electro  lace  are  similar  to  those  of  comoMti  wife 
canze,  but  when  silvered  or  gilt,  it  forms  a  baantl' 
nil  material  for  fkncy  work."— wftAeji«iti». 
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MINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

BT  09K  WHO  HAS  ▲  GOOD  MSMORT. 
LEOPOLD  I  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 
Fiom  FrBMt't  Magazine. 

i^nsN  first  I  gazed  on  the  heartjstricken 
Dtenance  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Sax  Co- 
ry he  was  the  object  of  universal  sympa- 

and  of  national  sorrow.  There,  in 
body-carriage  of  Qeorge  III,  drawn  by 
11  set  of  the  king's  horses,  each  horse 
nded  by  a  groom  in  full  state  liyery, 
the  chief  mourner  of  his  late  adored 
,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  the 
on's  favorite,  and  the  country's  hope.  Ac- 
panying  the  prince  were  the  Dukes  of 
k  and  Clarence,  the  stanch  and  noble 
ids  of  true  Conservatism ;  and,  as  the 
( tolled  throughout  the  land,  so  all  classes 
t  with  no  feigned  sorrow,  and  pitied 
prayed  for  the  survivor  with  a  fervency 
sincerity  worthy  of  a  Christian  land,  and 
great  national  calamity.  Ah  !  well  do  I 
ember  the  Prince  Regent's  splendid 
k  horses,  fully  caparisoned,  bearing 
g,  slowly  and  solemnly,  that  hearse  in 
^h  were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
fairest  and  brightest  of  her  race.  The 
ants  and  grooms  of  their  departed  royal 
ress,  all  on  foot,  and  in  deep  mourning, 
the  way.  They  wept  like  young  chil- 
I.  Then  followed  the  servants  and 
«ns  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  Prince  Re- 
t,  and  of  their  majesties,  on  foot,  in  full 
;  liveries,  with  crape  hat-bands,  four  and 
,  bearing  flambeaux.  The  pomp  of  state 
als  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  the  ef- 
produced  by  torch-light,  by  muffled  mu- 

by  the  solemn  night  bell,  inviting  to 
ghtfulness  and  to  prayer,  and  even  by  the 
ering  swords  of  the  noiseless  military,  who, 
he  occasion  in  question,  were  evidently 
^ted  by  passing  events.  The  whole  pro- 
ion,  from  the  Lower  Lodge  to  St. George's 
pel,  was  flanked  by  the  soldiery,  and  every 
th  man  bore  a  flambeau.  Ah,  what  havoc 
leath  made  in  the  ranks  of  royalty  since, 
'orember  181 7, 1  beheld  the  dean  and  ca- 
I  of  Windsor  receive  the  coffin  of  the 
Lcess  Charlotte !  The  poor  knights  of 
tdsor  have,  indeed,  been  succeeded  by 
rs.  But  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Eliza- 
y  and  Sophia,  are  no  more  !  The  stern 
ice  Regent,  and  the  Dukes  of  Glouces- 
Sussex,  Clarence,  and  York,  are  descend- 
into  the  royal  vault;  and  a  new  race  of 
ig  and  beloved  children  are  rising  up  to 
hre  the  homage  and  protection  of  an  at- 
ed  and  loyal  people.  I  shall  never  for- 
the  mien  of  the  Prince  Leopold  on  that 


melancholy  occasion.  He  had  the  aspect  of 
a  withered  branch,  or  of  a  shattered  tree, 
scathed,  blasted,  perishing.  All  his  hopes 
and  expectations  seemed  to  be  consigned  to 
the  grave.  His  big  manly  tears  fell  in  pro- 
fusion, and  he  turned  away,  with  profound 
and  marked  reluctance  and  agony,  from  the 
spot  where  his  wife  and  his  child  were  for- 
ever to  remain.  A  few  days  afterwards,  ac- 
companied by  but  one  friend,  he  proceeded 
in  the  most  private  manner  to  the  royal  ce- 
metery, and  there  examined  the  precise 
spot  where  the  remains  of  his  best  beloved  were 
deposited.  The  niche  in  which  they  re- 
posed was  not  large  enough  to  admit  his 
own  coffin,  unless  a  portion  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  should  be  cut  away.  The  thought 
overcame  him.  To  be  separated  during  life 
was  cruel ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  yet  more 
so  after  death  to  be  refused  the  solace  of  ly- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  tomb,  there  to 
await  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  He  en- 
treated that  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
accomplishment  at  some  future  period  of 
these  his  wishes,  and  his  desire  was  promptly 
complied  with.  Since  those  hours,  and  days, 
and  weeks,  of  national  grief  and  sadness — 
perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world — upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  over  our  heads.  The  mourning 
prince  is  the  happy  monarch.  The  expect- 
ed father  of  a  line  of  British  princes  is  the 
uncle  of  the  reigning  queen,  and  the  en- 
lightened and  able  sovereign  of  a  small  hot 
independent  kingdom.  His  rival,  at  one 
time,  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
is  now  his  rival  as  King  of  Holland,  whilst 
he  himself  is  King  of  Belgium.  The  line 
of  George  IV.  and  of  William  IV.  have  be- 
come extinct.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
has  become  the  King  of  Hanover.  The 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  so  enthusiastic- 
ally attached  to  each  other  as  brothers,  rest 
in  the  same  cemetery.  The  queen  of  King 
William  cultivates  the  graces,  virtues,  and 
charities  of  life  in  retirement.  One  after 
the  other  of  the  old  race  descends  to  the 
tomb,  and  Cumberland  and  Cambridge  are 
the  only  survivors. 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle  I  witnessed  a  few 
months  since,  when  those  same  survivors 
strolled  on  the  village  green  at  Kew :  fine, 
noble,  manly,  erect  men,  though  threescore 
years  and  ten  had  been  seen  by  each  of 
them :  and  it  was  right  pleasant  to  behold 
their  truly  princely,  and  yet  considerate  and 
kind  attention  to  all  who  surrounded  them. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  arrived  at  Kew, 
a  small  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  to  learn  his  royal  pleaflute 
with  regard  to  the  let^xSicHi  ^  %  ^«ti  ^n^* 
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to  cast  upon  M.  Thiers  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  situation  :  which  gave  rise  to  one  of 
those  epigrammatic  wars,  in  which  M.  Ville- 
main  is  a  dangerous  adversary. 

In  short,  as  a  professor,  an  author,  perpetu- 
al secretary  of  the  Academy,  as  a  peer  of 
France  and  minister  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Villemain  has  deserved  well  of  literature 
and  of  his  country.  The  University  has 
never  had,  at  its  head,  a  Grand  Master  more 
worthy  to  represent  it,  by  eloquence,  learn- 
ing, zeal,  and  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  pure  and 
upright  life.  If  he  is  not  the  most  eloquent, 
M.  Villemain  is  certainly,  the  most  elegant 
of  our  political  orators.  The  "  History  of 
Cromwell"  has  already  secured  to  him  a 
high  rank  among  our  hbtorians:  but  for 
fifteen  years,  France  has  been  expecting 
from  him  a  history  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
which  is  called  his  master-piece ;  it  is  also 
said  that  this  great  work  has  been  written  and 
re-written.  Why  then  does  not  M.  Villemain 
publish  it  ? 


A  FOREST  HOME. 

From  Eraser's  Msf&sine. 

Thet  call  oor  dwelling  lonely,  but  they  err  ; 

We  hare  companions  in  the  very  winds 
That  wake  the  oak's  rich  murmurs,  and  that  stir 

The  pine-tree's  solemn  branches  ,•  on  our  minds 
Fall  images  of  beauty  day  by  day ; 

And  sounds  of  wildest,  natural  music  mould 
Our  inmost  thoughts  to  peace,  and  steal  away 

All  fancies  that  might  make  the  heart  grow  cold. 

The  glory  the  autumnal  sunset  brings, 

The  shadows  of  the  changeful  clouds  that  sweep 
Above  the  trees,  as  o*er  the  lyre's  sweet  strings 

Runneth  a  master-hand,  arousing  deep, 
Undreamed-of  harmony ;  the  varied  woods, 

That  like  a  wreath  of  triumph  crown  yon  hill; — 
All  these  have  power  to  cheer  our  saddest  moods, 

And  make  our  hours  of  joy  more  joyful  still. 

Alas !  these  words  are  all  too  cold  and  weak, 

They  tell  but  of  our  joy  the  lesser  part ; 
Would  that  a  voice  were  given  us  to  speak 

The  hidden  music  breathing  at  the  heart. 
The  thousand  lovely  theurhts  that  leap  to  life, 

And,  like  sweet  spirits,  haunt  this  solitude, — 
The  freedom,  the  forgetfulness  of  strife, — 

Pain  soothed,  grief  hushed,  and  care  almost  sub- 
dued. 

Deem  not  it  is  in  vain  that  daily  thus 

The  soul  holds  commune  with  the  beaotifbl ; 
Not  only  all  the  past  had  left  with  us 

Of  sorrow  or  or  care,  crows  calm  and  dull, 
Not  this  alone ;  fbr,  half  unconsciously, 

We  gather  up  a  blessed  treasure-store 
Of  sights  and  sounds,  whose  beauty  shall  not  die, 

But  baant  the  secret  heart  for  aver  mora  ! 
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Our  forest  lontly  ?    There  are  kingly  iiaka 

Lifting  their  rugged  branches  a«  of  oU, 
When  in  their  shadow  rang  the  battle-atrokes 

Of  warrior-men,  lon^  ages  dead  and  cold ; 
The  bircb-tree  waves  its  tresses  in  the  breeze, 

Th'  unchanging  pine  defies  the  tempest's powtf, ; 
The  sUtelv  beech,  a  queen  among  the  trees, 

Flings  from    her   moss-grown  stems  a  goldea! 
shower. 
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There  are  t\iy  deer  that  glide  across  oor  sight, 

Or  pause  with  lifted  neck  and  glowing  eye ; 
There  are  wild  owls,  that  oftentimes  at  night,       \ 

From  tree  to  tree  give  out  their  cheerful  cry.      I 
Yea,  many  a  happy  creature  round  us  dwells,        '- 

And  we  have  caught  an  echo  in  tlieir  bliss,        k. 
And  learned  to  love  their  haunts,  their  woods, tluir!- 
dells, 

And  e'en  a  home  they  deem  so  lone  ai  this ! 

At  even-tide,  whene'er  the  driving  rain  ^ 

Hides  from  our  view  the  fiiir  autumnal  scens, 
Rushing  like  white-robed  ghosts  in  rapid  train. 

Then  turn  wo  from  what  m,  to  what  hot  h%m. 
Some  gorgeous  history  of  olden  time 

Unfolds  its  pageants  to  our  gladdened  sight, 
Or  poet's  lav,  with  sweet  returning  chime. 

Fills  the  hushed  soul  with  beauty  and  delight.     ; 

Nor  deem  a  home  is  lonely  where  a  child— 

A  gay  and  happy  child — in  joy  doth  move ; 
Earth  has  no  other  sound  so  glad  and  wild 

As  in  an  infant's  laushter ;  mirth  and  love 
Beam  from  a  young  child's  presence ;  and  *tis  inD  - 

(E'en  by  the  pow'r  Love  gives  to  sympathise),    . 
Our  worldly  wisdom  for  a  while  to  quell. 

And  look  around  us  through  a  child's  pure  ejci. 

And  still,  as  Time  glides  on,  we  ever  feel 

'Twas  wisely  done  to  make  our  dwelling  hen, 
And  take  to  heart  such  joys  as  cannot  steal 

Like  shadows  from  our  grasp;  more  and  mon  - 
dear, 
And  far  more  beautiftil,  doth  Nature  seem 

To  them  who  daily  meet  her  face  to  fiice. 
And  learn  from  her  the  bliss,  that,  like  a  dream, 

Robes  common    things  with   beauty  and  widi  ' 
grace.  .  ' 


Electro  Lack. — A  specimen  was  exhibited  it 
the  late  exhibition  of  the  Polytechnic  Society, 
Cornwall,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Report  :-*  ' 
**  Electro  lace  is  made  by  stretching  a  common  net  < 
on  a  frame  of  stout  copper  wire,  and  then  brushisf  , 
it  over  with  plumbago,  until  its  surface  has  acquired 
an  uniformly  black  color.  It  is  then  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
and  subjected  to  the  voltaic  action,  between  two 
plates  of  copper  positively  electrified,  which  causei 
It  to  be  rapidly  and  efllectually  coated  with  metal, 
each  thread  lieing  enclosed  m  a  tube  of  coppef. 
When  it  is  desired  that  the  sheets  of  laee  be 
of  large  size  (several  feet  souare,  for  instance,)  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  tne  large  fVarae  by  noe 
wires  into  souares  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  wfakh 
forming  nuclei  fbr  the  deposit  of  metal,  enables  the 
sheets  to  be  made  of  any  extent,  and  at  the  siae 
time  tends  to  strengthen  the  vi^erk.  The  uses  of 
electro  lace  are  similar  to  those  of  comoMii  wire 
canze,  but  when  silvered  or  gilt,  it  forma  a  benti- 
ful  material  for  fkncy  work.*'- 
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BT  OHK  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MSMORr. 
LEOPOLD  I  KTSO  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 
Fiom  FrtMr't  MagaziDe. 

V'nsN  first  I  gazed  on  the  heart.stricken 
ntenance  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Sax  Co- 
g,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  sympa- 

and  of  national  sorrow.  There,  in 
body-carriage  of  George  III,  drawn  by 
ill  set  of  the  king's  horses,  each  horse 
nded  by  a  groom  in  full  state  liyery, 
the  chief  mourner  of  his  late  adored 
i,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  the 
on's  favorite,  and  the  country's  hope.  Ac- 
ipanying  the  prince  were  the  Dukes  of 
k  and  Clarence,  the  stanch  and  noble 
ads  of  true  Conservatism  ,*  and,  as  the 
s  tolled  throughout  the  land,  so  all  classes 
it  with   no    feigned  sorrow,    and  pitied 

prayed  for  the  survivor  with  a  fervency 
sincerity  worthy  of  a  Christian  land,  and 
great  national  calamity.  Ah  !  well  do  I 
ember  the  Prince  Regent's  splendid 
;k  horses,  fully  caparisoned,  bearing 
ig,  slowly  and  solemnly,  that  hearse  in 
ch  were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
fairest  and  brightest  of  her  race.  The 
ants  and  grooms  of  their  departed  royal 
tress,  all  on  foot,  and  in  deep  mourning, 
the  way.  They  wept  like  young  chil- 
a.  Then  followed  the  servants  and 
>ms  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  Prince  Re- 
t,  and  of  their  majesties,  on  foot,  in  full 
s  liveries,  with  crape  hat-bands,  four  and 
',  bearing  flambeaux.  The  pomp  of  state 
ials  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  the  ef- 
produced  by  torch-light,  by  muffled  mu- 

by  the  solemn  night  bell,  inviting  to 
ightfulness  and  to  prayer,  and  even  by  the 
ering  swords  of  the  noiseless  military,  who, 
he  occasion  in  question,  were  evidently 
cted  by  passing  events.  The  whole  pro- 
lion,  fi'om  the  Lower  Lodge  to  St.  George's 
pel,  was  flanked  by  the  soldiery,  and  every 
th  man  bore  a  flambeau.  Ah,  what  havoc 
death  made  in  the  ranks  of  royalty  since, 
iToTember  1817, 1  beheld  the  dean  and  ca- 
s  of  Windsor  receive  the  coffin  of  the 
icess  Charlotte !  The  poor  knights  of 
idsor  have,  indeed,  been  succeeded  by 
iTs,  But  the  Princesses  Augusta,  Eliza- 
I,  and  Sophia,  are  no  more  I  The  stem 
ice  Regent,  and  the  Dukes  of  Glouces- 
Sussex,  Clarence,  and  York,  are  descend- 
into  the  royal  vault;  and  a  new  race  of 
Dg  and  beloved  children  are  rising  up  to 
^ive  the  homage  and  protection  of  an  Ktr 
led  and  loyal  people.  I  shall  never  for- 
the  mien  of  the  Prince  Leopold  on  that 


melancholy  occasion.  He  had  the  aspect  of 
a  withered  branch,  or  of  a  shattered  tree, 
scathed,  blasted,  perishing.  All  his  hopes 
and  expectations  seemed  to  be  consigned  to 
the  grave.  His  big  manly  tears  fell  in  pro- 
fusion, and  he  turned  away,  with  profound 
and  marked  reluctance  and  agony,  from  the 
spot  where  his  wife  and  his  child  were  for- 
ever to  remain.  A  few  days  afterwards,  ac- 
companied by  but  one  friend,  he  proceeded 
in  the  most  private  manner  to  the  royal  ce- 
metery, and  there  examined  the  precise 
spot  where  the  remains  of  his  best  beloved  were 
deposited.  The  niche  in  which  they  re- 
posed was  not  large  enough  to  admit  his 
own  coffin,  unless  a  portion  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  should  be  cut  away.  The  thought 
overcame  him.  To  be  separated  during  life 
was  cruel ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  yet  more 
so  after  death  to  be  refused  the  solace  of  ly- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  tomb,  there  to 
await  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  He  en- 
treated that  provision  might  be  made  for  the 
accomplishment  at  some  future  period  of 
these  his  wishes,  and  his  desire  was  promptly 
complied  with.  Since  those  hours,  and  days, 
and  weeks,  of  national  grief  and  sadness — 
perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world — upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  over  our  heads.  The  mourning 
prince  is  the  happy  monarch.  The  expect- 
ed father  of  a  line  of  British  princes  is  the 
uncle  of  the  reigning  queen,  and  the  en- 
lightened and  able  sovereign  of  a  small  but 
independent  kingdom.  His  rival,  at  one 
time,  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
is  now  his  rival  as  King  of  Holland,  whilst 
he  himself  is  King  of  Belgium.  The  line 
of  George  IV.  and  of  William  IV.  have  be- 
come extinct.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
has  become  the  King  of  Hanover.  The 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  so  enthusiastic- 
ally attached  to  each  other  as  brothers,  rest 
in  the  same  cemetery.  The  queen  of  King 
William  cultivates  the  graces,  virtues,  and 
charities  of  life  in  retirement.  One  after 
the  other  of  the  old  race  descends  to  the 
tomb,  and  Cumberland  and  Cambridge  are 
the  only  survivors. 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle  I  witnessed  a  few 
months  since,  when  those  same  survivors 
strolled  on  the  village  green  at  Kew :  fine, 
noble,  manly,  erect  men,  though  threescore 
years  and  ten  had  been  seen  by  each  of 
them :  and  it  was  right  pleasant  to  behold 
their  truly  princely,  and  yet  considerate  and 
kind  attention  to  all  who  surrounded  them. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  arrived  at  Kew, 
a  small  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  to  learn  his  royal  ^leaflute 
with  regard  to  the  lew^^VHi  ^  %  ten  Nri^ 
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viduals  to  congratulate  him,  on  the  part  of 
the  rest,  on  his  happy  return  lo  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood  and  his  earliest  remembrances. 
*•  Deputation '/'  cried  the  king, — "deputa- 
tion I  I  don't  want  a  deputation.  I  want  to 
see  them  all, — tcU  them  all  to  come  and  see 
me.  I  should  like  to  try  my  memory,  and 
see  how  many  I  recollect."  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Prince  Leopold,  whose  titles  at 
that  period  I  shall  at  once  give,  for  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  They 
were.  His  Serene  Highness  Leopold,  George 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of  Misnia, 
Landgrave'of  Thuringia,  and  Prince  of  Co- 
burg  of  Saalfeld. 

The  chequered  career  of  this  able  and  en- 
lightened prince  has  been  at  once  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  ;  but  I  nmst  indulge 
my  sad  recollections  of  the  period  of  his  life, 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him, 
by  recounting  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  days 
of  mourning.  I  speak  not  of  his  speechless 
anxiety  as  he  watched  the  last  hours  of  her 
being,  of  his  heart-rending  agony  whilst 
waiting  in  suspense  for  the  reports  of  the  med- 
ical advisers,  or  his  trembling  and  almost 
deathlike  agitation  when  the  word  "  dead" 
palsied  his  heart.  He  watched,  agonied, 
prayed  ;  so  absorbed  was  he  by  his  grief, 
that  his  mind  would  not  allow  him  for  some 
time  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rence. During  the  three  hours  whicli  suc- 
ceeded the  dissolution  of  his  beloved  con- 
sort, he  was  asking,  at  intervals,  those  about 
him,  "  if  they  thought  she  was  better."  At 
length  the  awful  fact  appeared  before  him  in 
all  its  sad  reality,  and  from  that  moment  he 
would  not  quit  the  corpse  until  in  some 
measure  he  was  forced  from  it  by  tlic  neces- 
sary preparations  for  its  arrangement.  When 
invited  by  his  noble  and  illustrious  father-in 
law,  the  Prince  Regent,  to  proceed  to  Carlton 
House,  Leopold  declined  this  act  of  royal  and 
affecting  courtesy,  and  would  not  be  weaned 
from  a  spot  to  which  so  melancholy  an  inter- 
est was  attached,  as  was  the  once  gay  and 
happy,  but  then  sad  and  mournful  Clare- 
mont.  Leopold  clung  to  the  spot  where  her 
cold  and  insensible  remains  then  laid  wait- 
ing the  last  solemnities  of  the  grave.  Con- 
solation he  could  not  receive;  he  sought 
only  for  solitude  and  communion  with  his 
own  heart,  as  he  watched  the  corpse  of  his 
consort.  The  objects  which  recalled  her 
whilst  living  most  to  his  tenderest  love 
he  collected  around  him,  and  gazed  on 
them  with  emotions  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed. Her  bonnet,  and  the  cloak  she  wore  in 
her  last  pedestrian  excursion,  were  kept  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  They  had  been 
huDg  by  herself  upon  a  screen  in  a  favorite 
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parlor,  and  there  it  was  decided  they  should 
remain ;  nor  would  the  prince  either  suffer 
them  to  be  removed  or  any  one  to  be  allow- 
ed to  touch  them.  Her  watch  remained  od 
the  mantel-piece  in  precisely  the  same  situ- 
ation in  which  she  herself  placed  it;  and 
this  precious  relic  was  guarded  by  him  with 
a  devoted  and  hallowed  love.  Nor  should  I  ^ 
omit  to  record  how  deep  was  the  grief,  how  j 
poignant  the  agitation  of  the  prince,  when 
he  learnt  that  the  body  of  his  adored  wife  had 
been  subject  to  the  process  of  embalming. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  too  sacred  a 
being,  at  least  in  his  eyes,  to  be  subject  to  so 
disgusting  and  superstitious  a  ceremony.  He 
knew  her  as  the  noble,  high-minded,  artless, 
guileless,  Charlotte, — faithful,  virtuous,  pure, 
charitable,  and  unostentatious  ;  and  his  heart 
repudiated  the  thought  that  she  would  be 
inclosed  in  wrappers  stiffened  with  wax,  and 
become  a  sort  of  mere  vestige  of  what  she 
once  was. 

At  last  the  body,  embalmed  and  encased, 
was  removed  to  Windsor.  The  grief  of  Prince 
Leopold  was  unabated.  He  expressed  an 
aversion  to  her  lying  in  state,  and  it  wa^ 
dispensed  with  except  to  a  few,  who  were  i 
privileged  persons.  He  announced  his  in- 
tention to  sit  up  all  night  with  the  corpse  of  ' 
the  princess,  or  at  least  at  intervals  to  visit 
it.  He  did  so,  and  advanced  on  several  oc- 
casions with  anxious  eye,  but  languid  step, 
to  the  depository  of  all  his  soul  held  dear  in 
this  world  of  change  and  of  death.  On  one  oc- 
casion, with  unspeakable  agitation,  he  took  off 
the  coronet  and  cushion ,  as  if  all  considerations 
of  rank  gave  way  to  his  feelings  of  devotion 
and  love,  and,  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
gazed  with  fixed  and  mute  attention.  Then, 
removing  the  pall,  and  reading  the  inscrip- 
tion, he  seemed  yet  more  fully  convinced  of 
his  irreparable  loss.  His  feelings  then  over- 
powered his  judgment.  He  threw  himselfon 
the  cofhn,  embraced  it  with  frantic  grief,  and 
was  as  one  who  would  not  be  comforted. 

The  moment  I  first  saw  the  prince  was 
one  of  Christian  but  of  awful  interest.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  enter  the  chapel  were 
just  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  cortege. 
The  effect  in  the  choir  was  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  language  to  depict.  On  the  entrance 
of  the  procession,  the  sacred  pile  was  light- 
ed up  with  a  profusion  of  wax  lights,  and  re- 
flected the  various  flags  and  banners  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  The  deep 
tone  of  the  organ,  and  the  solemn  perforno- 
ance  of  the  funeral  obsequies,  created  so 
deep  an  impression  of  profitable  and  saluta- 
ry melancholy,  that  sturdy  veterans  and  man- 
ly heroes  quailed  beneath  the  effect.  Expec- 
tation the  most  solemn  seemed  fearful  of  its 
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own  whispers ;  and  as  the  clock  struck  nine 
a  slight  buz  was  heard,  as  if  some  move- 
ment was  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
south  aisle.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  com- 
plete and  awful  silence.  The  procession 
then  commenced  amidst  a  combination  of 
circumstances  that  rarely  meet  together.  In 
the  stillness  of  the  grave,  surrounded  by  wast- 
ing torchlight,  whilst  the  moon  darted  her 
mild  rays  through  "  storied  windows,"  and 
pointed  arches  of  the  richest  tracery,  the  spec- 
tator felt  himself  placed  alone,  amidst  deep- 
sounding  Gothic  aisles,  where  the  tread  burst 
with  measured  cadence  upon  the  ear,  as  if  the 
tombs  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  risen. 
Each  one,  with  awful,  panting  gaze,  looked 
round,  as  if  in  apprehension,  upon  the  still 
dark,  though  lighted  chapel,  its  masses  of  som- 
bre glare  throwing  the  deep  obscure  to  greater 
distance.  In  an  instant  the  breathing  silence 
was  broken  by  a  gust  of  sighs  and  tears,  fol- 
lowed by  the  varied  chanting  of  the  chor- 
isters. Then  came  the  canopy,  slowly  nod- 
ding to  the  deep-rolling  chords  of  the  organ 
— again  a  pause — silence  the  most  pro- 
found— the  solitary  tones  of  the  officiating 
priest — the  heart-rending,  yet  heart-consol- 
ing, prayer, — the  echoed  tread  of  feet,  as  the 
corpse  was  raised  from  the  choir,  and  car- 
ried to  the  yawning  vault, — all,  all  produced 
an  effect  which  made  stout  hearts  tremble, 
and  which  I  would  not  even  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. Ah!  there  was  one  sound  which 
had  matchless  music  in  it  to  a  Christian's 
ear,  and  untold  consolation  to  the  believing 
penitent.  As  the  choristers  began  to  chant 
the  solemn  lay,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth/'  a  moral  or  a  sacred  light  seemed  to 
encircle  the  vault,  and  all  the  glorious  and 
immortal  blessings  of  Christianity  rushed 
upon  the  mind  The  canopy  followed  the 
choristers,  aad  moved  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
It  was  of  great  length,  and  being  borne  high 
in  the  air  had  a  most  imposing  effect.  Un- 
der this  canopy  was  the  coffin,  carried  by 
eight  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Prince  Leopold  foUowed  the  coffin  as  chief 
mourner.  His  appearance  created  the  deep- 
est interest;  his  countenance  denoted  the 
most  profound  depths  of  despondency ;  and, 
though  he  made  evident  efforts  to  preserve 
calmness  and  fortitude,  yet  ever  and  anon  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  coffin  was 
now  placed  with  the  feet  towards  the  altar,  and 
Prince  Leopold  sat  at  its  head. 

When  the  awful  crisis  arrived  for  the 
coffin  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  prince 
was  unable  to  suppress  his  emotions,  and 
thej  burst  forth  without  restraint  The  an- 
guish that  seized  him  on  hearing  the  afiecU 
ioff  address  of  the  veiierable  Oarttr  whgee 
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voice  had  so  recently  sounded  in  his  ear 
amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  court,  and 
whilst  receiving  the  highest  chivalric  hon- 
ors of  the  nation  under  the  eye  of  a  living 
consortj  was  evinced  by  sobs  and  groans. 

Handel's  '*  Dead  March  in  Saul"  termina- 
ted this  solemn  and  ever  memorable  scene, 
and  the  prince  returned  to  a  widowed  man- 
sion, where  he  also  felt,  *'  But  now,  at  table, 
thou  art  wanting ;  our  evening  walk  is  dis- 
continued ;  our  chamber,  once  my  paradise, 
forlorn ;  and  morning,  solitary  beyond  hu- 
man fortitude  !" 

"I  must  return  to-night  to  Claremont," 
said  the  prince,  when  pressed  to  remain  at 
Windsor,  **  or  I  shall  never  return."  He  was 
right.  His  was  no  hollow,  worldly  grief,  no 
passing  sentiment,  no  momentary  ebullition 
of  feeling.  Either  he  must  return  at  once  to 
the  scene  of  his  love,  his  passion,  his  deep- 
est emotions,  or  to  return  to  such  scenes 
would  drive  him  to  despair. 

*•  While  I  remember 
Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  loHs  JQ  her,  which  is,  indeed,  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  und 
Destroy 'd  the  sweetest  companion  that  c*er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of!" 

His  heart  sought  its  only  solace  in  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  of  his  former  happiness ;  in 
retracing  tlie  walks  consecrated  to  evening 
rambles  and  mutual  confidence,  in  loving  the 
shrubs  she  planted,  the  flowers  she  preferred. 

I   have  thus  commenced  my  Reminiscen- 
ces of  Leopold  I.  King  of  the  Belgians,  be- 
caiise,    prior   to  the  melancholy   event  on 
which  I  have  dilated,  comparatively  little  was 
known  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     The 
presumptive  heiress  of   the  British  throne, 
on  January  7,  1814,    arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  which  period,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the   country,  she  was  in  a  le- 
gal position  to  ascend  the  throne.     In  the 
month  of  June  following,  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange was  present  at  the  memorable  drawing- 
room  of  that  day,  when  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, amidst  a  blaze  of  royalty  B^i.  q;>lendory 
made  her  first  public  appearance  on  what  was 
then  styled, "  The  great  Congress  of  Europe." 
It  was  at  that  drawing-room,  when  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  present,  that  the  prince  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  the  determination  pub- 
licly to  announce  his  devotedness  to  the  heir* 
ess  of  Britain.     Indeed  on  that  day  he  hand* 
ed  her  to  her  carriage,  dined  afterwards  with 
the  royal    family  at    Carlton   House,    and 
sought  to  remain  on  the  most  familiar  as  well 
as  friendly  footing.    The  history  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  proposed  union  is  well  known 
and  soon  told.    The  princess  enl<et\»YA»&L  ^ 
personal  dislike  1q  \]b^nid^  ^^vvXvsA^i^ 
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ble  King  of  Holland.  With  decision  and 
frankness  she  avowed  herself  averse  to  the 
marriage.  She  regretted  the  disappointment 
which  her  refusal  occasioned  to  her  father,  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  the  admirable  ministry 
which  was  honored  by  his  confidence  and  re- 
gard, and  to  the  nation  at  large ;  but,  as  her 
affections  were  not  fixed  on  the  royal  suitor, 
she  preferred  ingenuousness  and  candor  to  en- 
couraging liopes  which  would  not  be  realized, 
and  to  the  prolongation  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, which  must  terminate  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  general  convic- 
tion at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  mother,  had  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  over  the  mind 
of  her  daughter,  and  that  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  proposed  union.  Many  alleged, 
also,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  so  ex- 
pressed her  dislike  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  order  to  annoy  the  Prince  Regent  for  hav- 
ing declared  that  he  would  never  again  meet 
her  royal  highness  either  in  private  or  in 
public.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  some 
passages  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  to  Lord  Liverpool,  dated  July 
25,  181 4|  have  been  adduced;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  rather  prove  that  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  objected  to  a  foreign  resi- 
dence at  the  Hague,  than  that  her  mother  had 
inspired  her  with  any  dislike  to  the  then 
Prince  of  Orange.  •  The  passages  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  would  have  under- 
taken her  projected  tour  long  before,  if  she  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  breaking  ofi*  the  pro- 
ijected  marriage  of  the  Princeps  Charlotte  with 
Ihe  Prince  of  Orange.  She  could  not  resolve  to 
leave  her  daughter  without  protection  at  a  period 
Ao  crLticaL  The  Prince  Regent  having  planned 
to  establish  the  new  married  couple  at  the  Hague, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  that  account  principal- 
ly, declined  the  match." 

In  the  month  of  May  previously  it  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
fully  antioipated  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter with  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  for,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  she  said, — 

"  Has  your  royal  highness  forgotten  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  our  daughter,  and  the 
possibility  of  our  coronation  ? 

<<Many  illustrious  strangers  are  already 
arrived  m  England ;  amongst  others,  as  1  am 
informed,  the  illustrious  heir  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  who  has  announced  himself  to  me,  as 
my  future  son-in-law." 

By  whatever  motives  or  from  whatever 
omuea  ihepropoaed  union  was  broken  off,  I 
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ren^ember  well  the  feeling  of  universal  re- 
gret and  disappointment  which  that  event  oc- 
casioned. Illustrious  by  birth,  family,  educa- 
tion, virtues,  and  valor,  and  endeared  to  Pro- 
testant England  by  a  thousand  remembrances 
of  a  pure  and  noble  character,  the  present 
King  of  Holland,  even  before  that  battle  of 
Waterloo  at  which  he  so  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself,  was  an  object  of  deep  interest 
and  affection  to  the  British  nation.  When 
in  that  battle  he  was  wounded,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  expressed  for  him  the  deepest  feel- 
ing of  concern  and  sorrow,  and  learnt  his  re- 
covery with  unfeigned  joy.  Her  expres- 
sions marked  the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  and 
the  universal  benevolence  of  her  disposition. 

During  the  campaigns  in  Germany,  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  uncle 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  found  his  attention 
much  attracted  and  riveted  by  a  youthful  wiur- 
rior  and  diplomatist.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg.  He  was  the  second  brother  to  the 
then  reigning  duke,  and  grand-nephew  of  that 
Prince  of  Coburg  whose  name,  as  comman- 
der in-chief  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  so 
familiar  to  us  all  during  the  early  revolutiona- 
ry war.  This  young  Prince  Leopold  was  also 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  and 
family  connection  with  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der of  Riyjsia,  his  sister  being  married  to  the 
Archduke  Constantine ;  and  he  arrived  in 
London  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns in  1814,  on  which  occasion  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick to  his  niece  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
His  pleasing  manners  were  not  unnoticed  bj 
that  illustrious  lady,  and  his  visits  at  her 
"  tea-table"  were  evidently  most  acceptable. 
To  the  external  advantaijres  of  a  fine  figure 
and  a  good  countenance,  he  added  suavity 
of  behavior  and  elegance  of  address ;  and  be- 
sides all  this,  he  enjoyed  the  character  of  be- 
ing a  good  soldier  and  a  brave  man.  His 
residence  in  London  was  prolonged.  He 
lived  not  only  prudently,  but  with  great  econ- 
omy, and  the  princess  admired  his  conduct 
and  spoke  of  it  with  commendation.  '*  He 
is  so  poor,  your  royal  highness,"  said  one  of 
her  ladies  in  waiting  on  one  occasion  ;  '*  whj, 
all  his  dominions  will  be  scarcely  larger 
than  a  country  parish."  The  princess  re- 
plied, "  So  much  the  better,  my  lady,  he 
will  have  more  time  to  attend  to  me." 

The  Prince  Regent  thought  not  of  the 
fortune  of  the  aspirant  to  his  daughter's  hand, 
but  of  his  merit  and  hereditary  rank  ;  for 
the  house  of  Saxe  Saalfeld  Coburg  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Germa- 
ny. He  knew  that  it  deduced  its  origin 
from  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  Charlemagne,  and  last  claimant  oi 
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the  Carlovingian  race  to  the  throne  of  France,  f 
from  which  he  was  ousted  by  Hugh  Capet, ' 
ancestor  of  the  Bourbons.  The  father  of 
Prince  I-eopold,  now  King  of  the  Belgians, 
was  Prince  Francis  Frederic.  Antony  was 
the  son  of  Prince  Ernest  Frederic,  who  was 
married  to  Sophia  Antoinetta,  daughter  of 
Frederic  Albert,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 
buttle,  ancestor  of  the  consort  of  George  IV. ; 
and  the  mother  of  Prince  Leopold  was  Au- 
gusta Caroline  Sophia,  daughter  of  Henry,  the 
twenty-fourth  Count  of  Reuss  d'Abersdorf 
By  that  marriage  there  were  nine  children, 
four  sons  and  fi?e  daughters;  and  Lieopold, 
the  subject  of  these  Reminiscences,  was  born 
in  1790.  He  is  now,  therefore,  fifty-three  years 
of  age,  and  has  passed  a  most  interesting  and 
successful,  though,  doubtless,  a  chequered  life. 

The  principality  of  Coburg  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  Germany,  and  on  the  river  Saal  in 
Franconii.  The  house  of  Saxony  inherited 
it  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Henneberg,  and 
its  capital  is  interesting  to  all  sincere  Pro- 
te:«tant8  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Reformation  it  was  the 
residence  of  Martin  Luther,  who  was  there 
protected  by  the  then  duke  during  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530,  that  he  might  always 
be  at  the  call  of  the  party  of  Protestant  princes, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Coburg.  Many  of  Luther's  epistles  are  dated 
from  '*Gruboc"  the  reverse  of  Coburg,  and 
the  Protestant  cause  has  indeed  met  with 
stanch  supporters  in  that  illustrious  house. 

Protestant  to  the  back-bone,  the  Prince 
Regent  viewed  in  these  family  antecedents  re- 
commendations of  no  small  importance  when 
called  upon  to  decide  on  the  destinies  of 
bis  only  and  adored  daughter.  He  was  not 
also  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  political  con- 
vulsion, which  in  1806  involved  the  whole 
north  of  Germany  in  trouble  and  misery,  was 
attended  with  consequences  peculiarly  calam- 
itous to  the  house  of  Coburg.  For  when  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  the  French  approach- 
ed the  Saxon  frontiers,  Duke  Francis,  who 
was  in  very  ill  health,  retired  with  his  con- 
sort from  Coburg  to  Saalfeld,  a  town  situ- 
ate on  the  other  side  of  the  range  of  mountains 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Forest  of 
Thuringia,  and  forming  the  barrier  of  North 
Germany. 

That  was  an  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Prince  Leopold  when,  though  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  the  companion  and  sup- 
port of  his  infirm  father;  for  Ferdinand,  an- 
other son, was  detained  by  his  duty  in  Austria, 
an.i  the  truly  German  spirit  of  the  third  son, 
Prince  Ernest,  had  carried  him  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom 
he  had  been  for  some  years  on  terms  of  the., 
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closest  friendship.  Thus  to  Prince  Leopold 
his  father,  in  fact,  confided.  Whilst  engag- 
ed in  the  most  sedulous  and  affectionate  at- 
tentions, the  French  army  appeared  before 
Saalfeld,  stormed  the  castle,  and  the  ducal 
family  which  was  in  it  were  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  and  horrors  of  that  disastrous  conflict 
which  cost  Prince  Ernest  of  Prussia  his  life. 

That  heart-sickening  scene  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.  He  began  life  with 
storms,  war,  and  tempest,  and  he  has  since 
been  no  stranger  to  agitation :  but  through- 
out all  he  has  conducted  himself  with  lofti- 
ness of  mind,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  truth- 
fulness of  character.  The  bombardment  of 
Saalfeld  so  afflioted  the  Duke  Francis  that 
his  constitution  gave  way,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  when  Prince  Leopold  was  only  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  he  was  deprived  of  the  coun- 
sels and  affection  of  his  father.  His  educa- 
tion had,  however,  been  carefully  attended  to ; 
he  ht^d  been  no  unapt  student  of  foreign  and 
living  languages,  of  mathematics,  history, 
botany,  music,  and  drawing,  thus  combining 
the  profound  with  the  pleasing,  and  the  solid 
with  the  light  and  amusing.  Few  young 
men,  and  far  fewer  young  princes,  even  in 
Germany,  where  more  attention  is  paid  than 
in  any  other  part  of  continental  Europe 
to  the  education  of  all  classes,  could  have 
borne  any  comparison  with  Prince  Leopold 
for  his  serious  mind,  large  views,  and  striking 
acquirements.  But  war  made  him  a  sol- 
dier, and  his  ''  father-land"  found  in  him  a 
chivalrous  and  a  courageous  combatant. 
His  bravery  and  good  conduct  were  alike 
conspicuous  during  the  eight  years  of  combat 
from  1806  to  1814,  and  on  many  occasions 
was  his  name  mentioned  in  terms  of  hiorh  re 
spect  and  commendation.  Though  averse  to 
war;  though  from  his  earliest  days  addicted 
to  literary,  and  even  to  scientific  pursuits  ; 
though  convinced  that  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization is  promoted,  not  by  mighty  conflicts 
and  combats,  which  overthrow  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  but  by  peaceful  inter- 
course and  by  the  friendly  communion  of  na- 
tion With  nation,  and  of  people  with  people; 
still,  as  he  perceived  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence in  Germany  that  the  objects  of  France 
were  to  enslave  the  Germans,  to  bind  the 
states  to  her  chariot-wheels,  he  fought  with 
a  clear  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  and 
privilege  to  do  so,  and  that  the  conflict  in 
which  his  country  was  engaged  was  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  important  character. 
When   the  cry  of  the  French   armies  was, 

The  Rhine!  the  Rhine!"  Le^^pold  replied, 
"  The  Rhine  is  ours,  and  vievj'vVV  Tics«  ^^sor 
con  it.'^ 
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At  a  much  earlier  age  than  diplomatists  gen- 
erally commence  their  career,  Prince  Leopold 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  talents  for  that 
class  of  mental  and  political  pursuits.  He 
acquired  at  a  comparatively  youthful  age  a 
knowledge  of  man  and  of  society  rarely  pos- 
sessed, even  by  persons  of  more  mature  years ; 
and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  and  of  more  modern  times,  contri- 
buted materially  to  add  weight  to  all  his  ob- 
servations and  counsels.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  private  and  family,  as  well  as  public  causes, 
the  prince  travelled  in  many  countries  in  his 
early  life,  and  his  observations  en  the  vari- 
ous states  of  society  therein  always  evinced 
great  discernment,  and  proved  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  serious,  calm,  deliberate,  and  even 
profound  mind. 

Thus,  as  a  brave  soldier,  a  youthful  diplo- 
matist, a  devoted  son,  a  man  of  fine  honor, 
delicate  tastes,  and  pure  and  dignified  char- 
acter, he  appeared  before  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
these,  when  added  to  his  personal  attractions 
and  family  lineage,  it  is  by  no  meams  sur- 
prising that  he  should  succeed  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

The  Duke  of  York  observed  the  prefer- 
ence of  that  illustrious  lady  for  the  prince, 
and  in  his  well-known  honest,  blunt,  and  fa- 
miliar manner,  accosted  his  niece  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  **  Well,  Charlotte,  so  the 
Orange  goes  to  the  wall,  and  the  Coburg 
goes  to  the  heart."  The  princess  laughed 
heartily,  and  the  duke  related  what  had  passed 
to  the  Prince  Regent.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Prince  Leopold  requested  an  audience  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  at  that  interview  explain- 
ed his  hopes,  his  convictions,  and  his  desires, 
at  the  same  time  pledging  himself  to  quit  the 
country  immediately  if  the  continuance  of  his 
suit  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  and  cordial 
approbation  of  his  royal  highness.  The 
Prince  Regent  was  so  struck  with  the  manly, 
ingenuous,  and  honorable  bearing  and  con- 
duct of  the  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand, 
that  he  threw  no  unnecessary  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  royal  courtship,  and  admitted 
that  he  saw  no  state  reasons  to  oppose  to  the 
union. 

I  shall  never,  however,  forget  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  chagrin  which  took 
pofisession  of  the  public  mind  when  it  was 
first  announced  that  such  an  union  was  on 
the  tcqns.  The  family  of  Orange  was  so 
popidar  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  old  ally  Hol- 
land was  so  confided  in,  loved,  and  honored ; 
and  the  breaking  off  negotiations,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  with  the  present 
king  01  that  land  of  dykes,  canals,  and  honest 
men,  had  created  bo  gredt  a  degree  of  am^qy- 
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ance,  that  the  caricaturists  set  to  work  to 
ridicule  the  foreign  prince ;  the  song-writers, 
for  the  people  to  laugh  at  him  in  their  com- 
mon street  songs ;  and  the  makers  of  ban-moU 
and  jests  for  the  million  added  their  efforts  to 
bring  into  contempt,  if  possible,  "  the  poor 
German."  There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  Dutch  offer  was  so  *'  advantageous,"  and 
that  the  Coburg  offer  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  foreign  press,  as  well  as  the  English 
newspapers,  ridiculed  the  notion  of  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britian  being  obliged  to  seek 
for  a  husband  for  the  heiress  to  the  throne  in 
a  small  German  family,  ''  only  distinguished 
for  its  Protestantism  and  its  antiquity."  The 
prince  was  not  ignorant  of  the  objections 
thus  raised,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  the  princess  and  her  royal  father  were 
unaffected  by  them,  and  that-  the  songs,  cari- 
catures, and  squibs,  were  part  and  parcel  qf 
the  English  national  character.  In  no  country 
of  the  world  was  caricaturing  so  broad,  per- 
sonal, and  vulgar,  as  it  was  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Clarence, 
came  very  frequently  under  the  lash  of  cari- 
caturists, and  the  Prince  Regent  himself 
could  not  escape  from  the  satires  and  libels 
of  the  daily  ''  witty"  press.  Since  that  period 
caricaturing  in  England  has  become  less  broad 
and  more  classicd,  and  to  no  one  man  are 
we  indebted  for  this  gratifying  change  so 
much  as  to  H.  B. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  changed 
the  court  and  the  gay  world  for  some  time 
into  a  state  of  mourning,  for  hostilities  re- 
commenced, and  marriage  proposals  and  fes- 
tivities were  all  suspended  until  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  terminated  all  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions, and  placed  Europe  on  a  permanent 
and  settled  foundation.  Alas,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Leopold,  the  admirable  and  be- 
loved uncle  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  fell  nobly  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops  on  the  16th  of 
June  at  Quatre  Bras !  This  event  much  ai^ 
fected  Prince  Leopold,  who  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  illustrious  warrior  ;  and  be  still 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Prince 
Leopold  was  actually  employed  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814  in  Germany.  He 
entered  Paris  with  the  reserve  cavalry,  and 
there  remained  in  garrison.  He  accompanied 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  sailed  with 
them  in  the  **  Impregnable*  from  Boulogne  to 
Dover,  remained  in  England  about  a  month 
afler  their  departure,  and  then,  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  correspond  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  repaired  to  the  congretf 
of  Vienna,  there  nobly  to  plead  for  the  inde> 
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pendence  of  his  native  land,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  old  and  admirable  family.  To  the 
partition  of  Saxony  he  was  much  opposed. 
The  Congress  readily  acknowledged  the  ser- 
yices  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Co- 
burg  had  ne?er  ceased  from  1805  to  1815  to 
render  to  the  good  cause  of  the  integrity  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  that  had 
been  made  by  them  ;  and  it,  therefore,  granted 
an  indemnity,  which,  though  afterwards  di- 
minished by  political  considerations  which 
were  of  imperative  importance,  was,  never- 
theless, not  inconsiderable.  All  these  im- 
portant negotiations  were  conducted  by  Prince 
Leopdd  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Coburg, 
and  to  him  alone  was  to  be  ascribed  their 
happy  issue. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1815  the 
prince  became  the  object  of  much  diplomatic 
anxiety  and  watchfulness  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  British  court  resorted  to  every  proper 
means  to  ascertain  the  real  worth  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  feelings  with  regard  to  his 
country.  From  all  these  observations  and 
inquiries,  it  became  increasingly  obvious  to 
the  Prince  Regent  and  to  his  ministers  that 
both  his  moral  and  intellectual  character 
were  of  the,  highest  cast;  that  in  early  youth 
he  had  displayed  an  excellent  understanding 
and  a  benevolent  heart,  a  strong  attachment 
to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  that  his 
whole  behavior  was  marked  with  dignified 
gravity  and  unusual  moderation.  His  propen- 
sity to  study  was  known  to  be  great ;  he  was 
described  as  a  stranger  to  dissipation ;  and 
his  chosen  amusements  were  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, botany,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  one 
word,  he  was  described  as  virtuous,  accom- 
plished, and  highly  intellectual,  as  well  as 
amiable,  dignified,  and  just.  At  all  courts  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
German  princes,  and  the  youthful  attachment 
and  acute  discernment  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte were  thus  fully  confirmed. 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France, 
when  the  tri-colored  flag  once  more  appear- 
ed on  every  steeple  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Paris,  Prince  Leopold  hastened  to  the  grand 
allied  army  on  the  Rhine,  which  soon  after- 
wards reached  the  French  capital.  During 
that  brief  but  glorious  campaign,  the  prince 
displayed  the  same  valor,  energy,  and  yet 
sangfroid  and  judgment,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously shown  in  Germany,  and  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  afTairs 
of  his  family  detained  him  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  from  which  cipital  he  proceeded,  by  way 
of  Coburg,  to  Berlin.  It  wis  whilst  residing 
in  thdt  city  that  he  received  from  the  Prince 
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Regent  the  long-looked-for  communication 
which  intimated  to  him  the  high  destiny  to 
which  he  was  about  to  be  called.  It  was  in 
February,  1816,  that  public  announcements 
were  made  of  the  intended  marriage  :  and  on 
the  21st  of  that  month  the  future  husband  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  landed  at  Dover,  and 
proceeded  to  London.  On  his  arrival  in 
town,  that  finished  courtier  and  extraordina- 
rily able  man.  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  waited  upon  the 
prince  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  congratulate 
him,  and  to  know  his  pleasure  with  regard  to 
his  future  arrancrements.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  Prince  Leopold  proceed- 
ed to  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  where  he  was 
in  a  few  days  reintroduced  to  his  affianced 
bride. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  him  at  this  period 
of  his  history  which  redounds  greatly  to  his 
credit,  and  which  is  unquestionably  true. 
Having  resolved  on  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  the  holy  communion  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  he 
made  the  Princess  Charlotte  acquainted  with 
his  decision,  as  well  as  with  his  utter  aversion 
to  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  urged  on  her  the  duty  of  regu- 
larly receiving  that  holy  sacrament,  and  when 
he  had  himself  communicated  for  the  first 
time,  he  addressed  to  her  a  letter  full  of  the 
most  touching  piety  and  deep  humility. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  jour- 
nals, and  other  public  documents  of  those 
days,  that  there  existed  at  the  court  of  Carl- 
ton House  a  party  indisposed  to  the  marriage, 
and  which  party  resorted  to  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  gen- 
erally, to  endeavor  to  unsettle  the  public 
mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  royal  family.  It 
was,  amongst  other  things,  announced,  with 
the  same  apparent  confidence,  that  Prince 
Leopold  was  to  be  appointed  Viceroy  of  Han- 
over; and  that,  as  this  would  render  necessary 
the  residence  abroad  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  way  of  the 
marriage,  which  might  not,  by  possibility ,  take 
place.  These  rumors  were  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  Orange  party ;  by  others  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales ;  and,  by  not  a  few,  to  one  of 
the  royal  uncles  of  the  princess,  who  was  by 
no  means  favorable  to  the  union.  At  length, 
however,  all  doubts  were  cleared  ;  since,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1816,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  message 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  to  the  effect  that, 
having  given  his  royal  assent  to  the  marriage, 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  gratifying  to  all 
his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  and  that  they 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  making  sucK  'h. 
provision  for  the  eaU\A\B\ivawi\.  ol  >icL^\x  x^-^^ 
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highnesses  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  crown. 

In  that  expectation  the  Prince  Regent  was 
not  disappointed ;  for  seldom  did  any  grant 
pass  both  houses  of  Parliament  with  so  much 
satisfaction  and  unanimity.  The  grants  were 
^63,030  for  outfit,  ^63,000  per  annum,  in- 
cludinsr  jf  10,000  annually  for  the  princess's 
privy  purse  ;  and  a  provision  of  «£59,000  per 
annum  for  the  prince,  in  the  event  of  his  sur- 
viving his  beloved  consort.  These  measures 
were  followed  by  the  naturalization  of  the 
prince  on  the  28th  of  March;  when,  strange 
to  say,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  read,  debated 
on,  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  in  the  course  of  one  evening.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  some  title  of  British 
dignity  would  follow  the  naturalization;  and  it 
was  confidently  stated  that  his  serene  highness 
was  requested  to  accept  the  rank  and  title  of 
a  British  dukedom,  and  that  the  extinct  duke- 
dom of  Kendal  would  be  revived  for  his  ac- 
ceptance. The  proffered  honor  he,  however, 
declined,  influenced  as  he  was  in  his  decision 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  wished  him 
to  derive  no  rank  but  by  his  marriage  with 
her.  This  sentiment  was  entirely  in  harmo- 
ny with  his  own  feelings;  and  plain  "  Prince 
Leopold''  was  his  chosen  title. 

The  marriage,  which  was  now  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  and  inquiry,  was  un- 
avoidably postponed,  owing  to  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  Prince  Leopold  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  2d  of  May  that  he  had  the  happiness  of 
leading  to  the  altar  his  charming,  accom- 
plished, and  beloved  bride.  That  day  was  a 
national  festival.  The  country,  at  first  averse 
to  the  marriage — then  cold  and  distant,  then 
inquiring  and  anxious — had  now  become 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  prince ;  and  he 
was  regarded  with  most  affectionate  interest. 
The  pageant,  as  a  pageant,  was  by  no  means 
splendid ;  and,  indeed,  both  the  prince  and 
princess  would  have  preferred  a  wholly  pri- 
vate marriage.  This  was  of  course  impossi- 
ble ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  had  ter- 
minated, they  proceeded  to  Oatlands,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  remained  in 
the*  quiet  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  at- 
tending, on  the  very  next  Sunday,  at  the  plain 
country  church  of  Wey  bridge.  Thus  a  junior 
son  of  a  prince  of  Germany,  of  the  second 
class  of  princes,  without  fortune,  and  with 
only  his  virtues  and  his  talents  to  recommend 
him,  now  found  himself  the  royal  consort  of 
the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  British  throne, 
with  wealth,  titles,  honors,  all  lavished  upon 
him.  Camel  ford  House  was  the  first  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  royal  pair ;  but  their 
tastes  and  inclinations  were  identical  with 
r^ard  to  Claremont  as  their  summer  abode. 
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The  nuptial  drawing-roora  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  numerous  ever  held  during 
the  regency, — a  period  of  court  magnificence 
quite  unrivalled  in  modern  history.  The 
Prince  Regent  hastened  to  ahower  down  all 
possible  personal  honors  on  his  son-in-law; 
and  a  special  court  was  held  at  Carlton  House 
for  the  express  purpose  of  investing  him  with 
the  two  national  orders  of  chivalry.  All  was 
splendor  and  festivity ;  and  whilst  magnifi- 
cence reigned  in  the  palaces,  the  "happy 
pair"  were  simple  and  unpretending  in  tlieir 
domestic  life. 

Never  were  addresses  of  congratulation 
more  numerous  or  sincere,  more  warmly  or 
eloquently  expressed,  than  those  which  poured 
in  from  ail  parts  of  the  country  on  occasion 
of  this  royal  marriage  ;  and  on  every  occasioD 
when  the  prince  and  his  lovely  bride  appeared 
in  public  their  reception  w:is  most  enthusi- 
astic. In  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
prince,  in  addition  to  his  military  rank  of 
field-marshal  in  the  British  service,  was  sworo 
a  privy  councillor,  and  took  his  seat  pro  for- 
ma. The  freedom  of  the  City  of  London 
was  likewise  presented  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  all  was  gaiety  and  satisfaction,  when  it 
was  unexpectedly  announced  that  his  illustri- 
ous consort  had  met  with  a  delicate  disap- 
pointment to  the  prospects  of  a  royal  successor. 
Soon,  however,  she  appeared  again  in  public, 
and  she  recommenced  her  musical  parties. 

The  purchase  of  Claremont  now  became 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  prince  and 
princess,  as  both  concurred  in  preferring  a 
rural  to  a  town  life,  particularly  in  a  domain 
for  which  nature  and  art  had  effected  so  much. 
Landscape  gardening,  and  general  improve- 
ments, were,  at  once  contemplated  by  the 
royal  pair ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  they 
took  possession  of  that  captivating  spot,  which 
thence  became  their  constant  residence.  The 
summer  and  autumn  were  passed  in  perfect 
earthly  bliss.  There,  in  her  own  little  circle 
of  select  friends,  or  by  her  own  cheerful  and 
unostentatious  fire-side,  did  the  heiress  of 
these  realms,  in  all  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
domestic  retirement,  give  way  to  those  feel- 
ings which  are  the  wealth  of  the  cottage,  the 
solace  of  the  palace,  and  tlie  safeguard  of 
public  virtue  There,  often  "  the  world  for- 
getting, by  the  world  forgot,"  truth  and  virtue 
bore  sway,  and  this  world  had  no  more  to 
offer  them  of  unalloyed  and  pure  bliss.  Royal 
marriages  are  so  seldom  the  result  of  mutual 
affection,  that  this  remarkable  instance  has, 
probably,  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  present  generation  than  it  wouM 
otherwise  have  done.  The  prince  and  prin- 
cess had  precisely  the  same  tastes,  and  a  lore 
for  the  same  occupations  and  amusements 
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The  accurate  division  of  the  day  was  to  them 
a  source  of  great  delight,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  their  time  was  singularly  happy.  That 
time  was  spent  in  the  purest  and  simplest  en- 
joyments of  dom&tic  society  and  conjugal 
love.  They  were  seldom  separate.  They 
rode  together,  visited  the  neighboring  cot- 
tages, and  relieved  the  children  of  want,  and 
seemed  made  and  prepared  for  the  truest  and 
most  unchanging  participation  of  wedded  fe- 
licity. They  rarely  led  Claremont,  and  never 
went  to  London  baton  public  occasions  which 
required  their  presence.  At  home  they  were 
ever  busy  in  the  pursuits  of  diligent  and  ac- 
complished minds.  The  morning  was  chiefly 
given  to  exercise,  and  to  occupation  in  the 
open  air.  After  dinner.  Prince  Leopold 
studied,  or,  in  summer  weather,  assisted  the 
princess  in  sketching  the  scenery  and  objects 
in  the  vicinity.  The  evening  generally  closed 
with  music ;  and  thus  glided  away  the  hours, 
in  which  too  many  of  the  great  and  gay,  as 
well  as  of  the  poor  and  sorrowful,  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  and  occupations  of  a  most  depraved 
character. 

The  prince  and  princess  took  great  de- 
light in  leaching  one  another  that,  with  which 
the  other  was  unacquainted.  One  of  her 
roost  pleasing  occupations  was  to  accompany 
her  illustrious  consort  in  his  study  of  the 
English  language.  Nor  were  the  study 
and  practice  of  Christianity  forgotten  by 
them ;  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  maintained  by  them  with  consistency 
and  truthfulness.  Proud  of  her  country,  the 
princess  respected  its  manners,  admired  its 
constitution,  and  venerated  its  religion.  Her 
state  was  not  supported  by  ostentation,  her 
greatness  was  not  asserted  by  pride,  her  dig- 
nity did  not  estrange  her  from  the  lowly  and 
the  poor.  Raised  above  the  great  mass  of 
society,  she  deeply  felt  her  alliance  with  the 
universal  family  of  the  earth ;  she  delighted 
to  partake  of  their  sympathies,  to  assuage 
their  misfortunes,  and  to  merit  by  her  be- 
nevolence the  homage  which  was  paid  to  her 
rank.  To  the  prince  these  words  of  eulogy 
are  as  applicable  as  to  the  princess,  and  their 
short  matrimonial  union  was  a  model  of  con- 
nubial happiness  and  virtue. 

The  political  sentiments  of  the  prince 
and  princess  also  beautifully  harmonized. 
The  Prince  Regent  made  it  his  first  care  (to 
adopt  his  own  words)  to  instil  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  daughter  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  always  pointed  out  to  her  that  the 
government,  acting  under  that  constitution, 
ought  to  be  administered  for  the  true  and  solid 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  real  se- 
curity, freedom,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
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Prince  Leopold  was  a  Whig,  not  more  ad- 
vanced in  his  opinions,  however,  than  was 
Lord  Grey.  I  select  his  lordship  as  an  ex- 
ample, simply  because  there  was  always  a 
sufficient  quantum  of  Conservatism  about 
his  Liberalism  to  render  the  man  of  "  his 
order"  both  safe  and  steady,  as  a  statesman. 
The  prince,  in  Germany,  was  regarded  as  a 
man  undoubtedly  holding  somewhat  Liberal 
opinions.  And  the  princess,  in  England,  was 
unquestionably  looked  upon  as  imbued  with 
moderately  Whig  sentiments.  Both,  when 
married,  agreed  that  their  politictil  creeds 
should  in  no  respect  be  obtruded  on  the 
court  or  the  public ;  and  although  the  Dukes 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  more  frequently 
consulted  by  them  than  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  or  Cumberland,  yet  Prince  Leo- 
pold invariably  studied  to  avoid  all  political 
discussions,  and  never  allowed  his  own  views 
to  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  or  his  con- 
sort's attachments.  The  political  opinions 
of  the  prince  are  now,  when  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  when 
he  first  offered  himself  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Attached  to  he- 
reditary monarchies,  and  yet  to  representa- 
tive institutions,  he  regards  the  constitution 
of  this  country  with  the  most  profound  hom- 
age and  love.  And  although  it  has  so  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  his  life  that  he  has 
had  two  thrones  offered  to  him,  vacant  in 
consequence  of  revolutions  in  Greece  and  in 
the  Low  Countries,  yet,  in  both  cases,  Eu- 
rope has  ratified  the  results  of  those  convul- 
sions, and  has  adopted  all  their  consequences. 
King  Leopold,  is  not,  then,  as  some  have 
styled  him,  the  king  of  barricades  and  de- 
mocracy, but  a  moderate  and  enlightened 
prince,  who  has  sought  from  evil  to  deduce 
good,  and  to  give  a  respectable  and  solid 
character  to  events  and  movements  which 
might  otherwise  have  degenerated  into  low 
and  unprincipled  results.  It  is  essential  that 
the  character  of  the  political  views  of  King 
Leopold  should  be  better  understood  than 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  this  country.  He 
is  no  democrat.  Though  the  constitution 
of  Belgium  is  undoubtedly  more  democratic 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  was  no  party  to  its  pr^ 
paration.  The  Belgians  voted  their  own  con- 
stitutional charter,  and  then  required  their 
king  to  swear  to  observe  it  That  his  ma- 
jesty might  desire  that  some  clauses  should 
have  been  more  monarchical  in  their  princi- 
ple is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  but,  having 
sworn  to  it  fidelity,  he  has  remained  faithful. 
But  to  return  to  the  prince. 

The  death  of  the  most  illustrious  oC  tsvcA^^rcw 
princesses  was  a  \>\oyi  so  ^vi^nA  ^xk^  «^^^x^  v^ 
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his  royal  highness,  that  the  character  of  his 
future  life  was  at  once  wholly  changed,  and 
for  years  he  simply  existed  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  almost  inconceivable  sorrow. 
He  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  and  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties;  but  his 
being  was  one  of  isolation.  Earth  had  no 
charms  for  a  mind  pressed  down  by  a  sense 
of  its  sorrows;  and  the  only  happiness  he 
enjoyed  was  to  revisit  those  scenes,  and  con- 
verse with  those  persons,  which  he  had  visited 
with,  and  which  were  dear  to,  the  being  of 
his  fondest  love. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  I  heard 
him  address  a  London  assembly  in  favor  of 
the  education  of  the  poor.  He  looked  bow- 
ed down  to  the  earth  with  sorrow.  He  ac- 
companied the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  made 
an  effort  to  disenaaore  his  own  mind  from  his 
constant  subject  of  regret  and  sadness ;  but, 
though  his  speech  was  a  good  one,  there  was 
a  dark  shade  of  melancholy  about  it,  and, 
whilst  he  spoke  of  the  brighter  prospects  of 
society,  his  dejected  aspect  and  his  mournful 
eye  appeared  alike  to  say,  "  but  I  am  stranger 
to  these  hopes  and  agitations." 

For  several  years  after  the  demise  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  prince  studiously 
avoided  all  unnecessary  publicity,  and  sought 
to  obtain  in  his  own  country  and  in  foreign 
lands,  as  well  as  at  Claremont,  repose  and 
calmness.  During  the  course  of  his  con- 
tinental tours  and  residences  abroad,  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Orleans  family,  and  found  in  the  enlighten- 
ed, literary,  and  highly  accomplished  so- 
ciety of  Neuilly  much  composure  and  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  events  which  transpired  in  England, 
such  as  the  marriages  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cam- 
bridge, Prince  Leopold  took  no  active  part. 
The  re-marriaore  at  home  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  with  the  sister  of  Prince  Leopold,  and 
who  had  been  married  accordinor  to  the  Lu- 
theran  form  abroad,  occupied  some  portion 
of  his  attention ;  but  dearly  as  he  cherished 
his  sister,  and  much  as  he  valued  her  illus- 
trious consort,  he  could  not  shake  off  even 
for  a  single  day  the  remembrance  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  death  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte,  whose  love  for  her  illustrious 
granddaughter  Prince  Leopold  never  could 
forget,  filled  him  with  deep  regret,  but  he 
carefully  abstained  from  taking  part  in  any 
discussions  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of 
the  dukes  of  the  blood-royal,  as  well  as  from 
being  concerned  in  any  party  or  court  in- 
trigues relative  to  the  Prince  Regent  or  his 
government. 

The  birth  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty 


Queen  Victoria,  in  the  year  1819,  was  the 
first  event  which  seemed  to  rouse  the  prince 
from  a  lethargy  of  sorrow.  On  the  24th  of 
May  of  that  year  the  Fripcess  Alexandriot 
Victoria  was  born,  and  on  the  24th  of  June 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered. 
Her  sponsors  were  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  Queen  dowager  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  the  Duchess-dowager  of 
Coburg.  On  the  occasion  of  this  auspicious 
event,  Prince  Leopold  felt  for  the  first  time  for 
some  years  the  sentiment  of  joy.  He  thought 
he  perceived  in  that  birth  an  order  of  sue* 
cession  established,  which  would  tend  to 
bring  forward  his  own  family ;  secure,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  bis 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  such  a  princess 
as  would  be  thereafter  worthy  of  the  throne 
of  these  realms;  and  would  perpetuate  an 
illustrious  and  noble  dynasty.  How  extraor- 
dinary was  the  fact,  that  in  default  of  living 
issue  from  the  marriacrc  of  himself  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  his  own  sister  has  been 
the  honored  mother  of  the  illustrious  lady 
who  now  rules  with  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
grace. 

Soon,  however,  the  solace  of  joj  and 
smiles  was  converted  into  the  abode  of  sor- 
row, suffering,  and  death;  for  his  beloved 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  whose 
welfare  and  happiness  he  took  so  lively  an 
interest,  expired  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1820,  after  a  short  but  violent  fever.  And 
it  has  always  been  thus  with  Prince  Leo- 
pold !  Joy  has  been  so  rapidly  succeeded 
by  sorrow  in  all  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  that  there  has  been  scarcely  time  for  en- 
joyment before  disappointment  has  succeeded. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  George  HI.,  of  whose  good 
and  generous  nature,  of  whose  patriotism, 
liberality,  and  philanthropy,  a  higher  opinion 
is  every  year  entertained  by  all  parties,  in  all 
countries,  than  during  the  year  which  pre* 
ceded  it.  In  proportion  as  his  virtues  are 
known,  his  policy  understood,  and  the  events 
of  his  long  and  auspicious  reign  investigated, 
in  the  same  proportion  are  his  qualities  priz- 
ed, and  his  firmness  and  resolution  admired 
and  appreciated. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Prince  Leopold  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  Prince  Regent, — "  thank 
God,  sire,  that  his  majesty  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  at  least  the  dawn  of  that  splendor 
which  his  consistent  and  determined  policy 
afterwards  secured  to  Enriand.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming 
George  IV.  taken  place,  than  the  country 
was  convulsed  by  the  discovery  of  a  formida- 
ble conspiracy  of  assassins  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  country.    Prince  Leopold 
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ras  among  the  first  to  congratulate  the  mon- 
ich  on  the  detection  and  arrest  of  the  con- 
pirators.  The  assawination  of  the  Duke  of 
ierri  at  Paris  by  Louvel  deeply  affected 
*rince  Leopold,  as  did  the  attempt  to  destroy 
he  widowed  duchess  with  the  child,  now 
he  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  of  whom  she  was 
»re^nant.  He  saw  in  these  remarkable  coin- 
idences  a  state  of  unsettled  feeling  and  of 
dind  and  mad  fury  against  royalty,  which 
illed  him  with  intense  terror. 

These  events  were  succeeded  by  the  re- 
narkable  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
reorgelV.,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
f  York.  Prince  Leopold,  whilst  he  could 
iOl  forget  that  Queen  Caroline  was  the  well- 
elo?ed  mother  of  his  deceased  princess,  re- 
lembered  also,  that  the  king  was  not  less  her 
teloved  father :  and  he  strongly  feh  it  to  be 
lis  daty  as  much  as  possible  to  abstain  from 
irect  or  indirect  interference.  Ou  the 
[oestion  of  the  coronation,  the  prince  pre- 
erved  the  same  silence.  He  wisely  felt  that 
lis  counsels  would,  probably,  not  be  taken, 
—that  his  intervention  would  be  looked  on 
s  improper, — and  that,  although  one  party 
night  be  momentarily  gratified,  all  parties,  in 
be  end,  would  reproach  him. 

The  death  of  Louis  XYHI.  was  one  of  the 
vents  which  attracted  in  an  especial  manner 
be  attention  and  anxiety  of  Prince  Leopold, 
^ew  men  were  better  acquainted  than  his 
oyal  highness  with  the  state  of  the  court,  as 
rell  as  of  political  parties  in  France ;  and 
e,  therefore,  apprehended  that  Charles  X. 
light  be  so  governed  by  the  ultra-Royalist 
arty  as  to  ceJl  to  office  men  obnoxious  to 
be  country.  Louis  XVHL  had  contrived, 
y  the  exercise  of  a  vast  deal  of  political 
risdom  and  foresight,  to  keep  down  the  fury 
f  the  ultras  against  each  other ;  but  Prince 
ieopold  feared  the  priest  party  would  there- 
fier  become  predominant,  and  that  the  more 
rudent  counsels  of  a  Royalist,  but  not  of  an 
Itra-Papist  party,  would  no  longer  be  fol- 
>wed.  The  interest  taken  at  all  times  by 
Yince  Leopold  in  the  affairs  of  France  may 
e  partly  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  one 
f  those  who  know  well,  from  the  history  of 
lermany,  what  important  influence  French 
flairs  exercise  over  those  of  the  "  Father- 
md."  He  knows  that  whilst  powerful  states, 
uch  as  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
re  affected  indirectly,  the  smaller  states  of 
rermany  are  kept  either  tranquil  or  agitated, 
-contented,  or  in  a  state  of  revolution, — ^pa- 
ific  and  progressing,  or  warlike  and  demo- 
ratic,  according  to  whether  France  is  in  a 
ondition  of  ferment  or  tranquillity.  He 
nows  that  the  Germans  do  not  commence, 
at  oflen  follow  to  the  letter  the  revolutions  of 
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other  states,  and  more  especially  of  that  France 
which  has  been  the  centre  or  focus  of  revo- 
lution during  the  last  sixty  years.  Born  in  one 
of  those  states  which  has  most  suffered  from 
French  ambition  and  from  French  aggran- 
dizement, and  belonging  to  one  of  those  fam- 
ilies which  have  derived  most  advantage  from 
peace,  and  lost  most  by  war.  Prince  Leopold 
was  able,  from  early  years,  to  appreciate  the 
worth] essness  of  that  system  of  propagandism 
which  never  takes  into  calculation  the  differ- 
ences of  climate,  language,  national  temperar 
ment,  prejudices,  and  feelings,  but  which 
seeks  to  apply  to  all  countries,  and  to  all 
people,  the  same  institutions  of  both  a  social 
and  political  character.  His  apprehensions 
as  to  France  were  not  groundless.  By  de- 
grees the  strong  good  sense  of  Charles  X. 
was  overcome  by  his  attachment  to  the 
Romish  clergy  and  by  their  love  of  exploded 
dogmas,  till,  at  last,  they  induced  him  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  first  French  Revolution  had 
been  a  long  dream,  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
store the  monarchy  of  1785,  and  that  Prince 
Polignac  was  the  man  of  his  epoch.  Fatal 
delusion ! 

The  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1827,  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  unfeigned  regret  from  the  Prince 
Leopold.  Although  the  prince  was  by  no 
means  so  hearty  and  zealous  a  Conservative 
as  the  noble  duke,  still  the  former  admired 
the  truly  English  character  of  the  latter,  and 
bore  his  testimony  to  his  generosity  apd 
worth.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  now  became 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  all 
eyes  were  directed  to  him  as  the  future 
sovereign  of  these  realms.  The  duke  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  lord-high-admiral, 
and  in  that  capacity ,  oflen  aided  by  his  energy 
the  expedition  for  the  alleged  regeneration 
and  independence  of  Greece,  which  led,  in 
after  years,  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  to  Prince  Leopold. 

In  October,  1827,  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet 
was  defeated  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  by  the 
combined  English,  French,  and  Russian 
squadrons.  This  was  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary; yet  the  excitement  got  up  by  all 
sections  of  the  liberal  party  in  favor  of 
Greece,  the  Greeks,  and  their  independence, 
was  so  great,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  most 
difficult  to  understand  or  to  approve. 

The  history  of  that  conflict  is  rne  most 
anomalous  in  that  of  nations,  since,  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  an  amicable  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  sub- 
sisted. Nor  had  any  thing  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  friendly  relation,  till  the  ^t««.\.CiV«\%- 
tian  powers  inler^osed,  «xi^  ^kicXvii^)  ^^-^^ik 
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alleged,  solely  on  the  principles  of  hun^anity, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebel  Greeks,  whi 
were  represented  as  struggling  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  lost  independence.  That  the 
Russian,  French,  and  English  government^ 
should  concur  in  a  plan  of  Greek  emanci- 
pation, was  so  contrary  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  oi 
their  respective  courts,  that  the  Ottoman 
Porte  long  doubted  the  possibility  of  an  al- 
liance for  such  an  object.  And  well  it  might 
doubt.  For  how  was  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  could  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
when  Russia  allied  with  them  in  such  a  war- 
fare, her  only  object  was  to  degrade  Turkey, 
and  render  her  sooner  the  spoil  on  which  she 
could  prey  ?  and  how  could  Russia  not  fail 
of  perceiving  that  the  encouragement  she 
thus  gave  to  the  principle  of  revolt  would  one 
day  be  brought  to  bear  against  her  in  her 
own  Polish  provinces  ? 

The  excuse  which  has  been  so  often  urged 
by  the  French  apologists  for  the  battle  of 
Navarino, — viz.,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an 
accident,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  flags 
of  truce  having  been  by  mistake  fired  upon, 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  calm  investigation. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Admiral  de  Rigny, 
and  Admiral  Heyden,  had  been  sent  with 
their  respective  squadrons  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Turkish  seas  to  fight.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  the  lord- 
high-admiral  of  Great  Britain  wrote  to  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  his  memorable  despatch 
of,  **  Go  it,  Ned  V*  it  was  because  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  well  aware  that  the  desire  of 
the  British  court  and  government  was  to  fighi 
a  battle,  gain  a  victory,  and  secure  what  was 
called  "the  independence  of  Greece."  That 
the  Porte  was  taken  by  surprise  is  unques- 
tionable. For  when  the  Reis  Efiendi  heard 
at  Constantinople  the  news,  he  was  for  a 
long  time  wholly  unable  to  believe  it.  He 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  and  of  France  at  Constantinople 
against  British  influences,  could  not  think 
but  that  he  was  under  some  dreaming  pro- 
cess, that  he  was  in  a  trance,  or  that  right 
had  ceased  to  be  right,  and  British  candor, 
straightforwardness,  and  truth,  existed  no 
longer,  if  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  really 
been  fought,  and  if  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  really  occurred.  Well 
might  such  a  series  of  circumstances  and 
events  be  referred  to  by  his  Majesty  King 
George  IV.  as  an  "  untoward  event." 

The  war,  thus  commenced,  continued  to 
injure  the  Porte,  to  give  importance  to  a  na- 
tion of  discontented,  worthless,  and  most  un- 
principled rebels^  to  weaken  the  influence  of 


Great  Britain  in  the  East,  and  to  gif  e  an  in- 
creased power  to  Russia,  and  to  her  policy. 
For  the  policy  of  Russia  was  to  subdue  and 
humiliate  the  Porte,  with  the  view  of  induo- 
.ng  it  to  throw  Turkey  i^  the  armSy  at  un- 
der the  protection,  of  the  court  of  St  Peter»- 
hurg. 

The  measure  styled  Catholic  emancipa-- 
tion  at  this  period,  however,  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  all  classes,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  questions  of  a  more  remote  character  or 
importance.  Mr.  Canning  had  not  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  the  triumphs,  nor  the  Duke 
of  York  to  behold  the  failure,  of  their  respec- 
tive systems  and  policies ;  still,  when  the 
excitement  attendant  on  this  measure  bad 
subsided,  the  questicm  of  Greece  was  once 
more  brought  under  public  consideration. 

Turkey  had  been  forced  to  concede.  Tke 
independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  by 
treaty.  Whether  the  Greeks  were  prepared 
for  independence  was  quite  another  question^ 
and  was  one  which  was  most  imprudently 
disregarded ;  but  Greece  was  declared  free, 
though  the  minds  of  the  people  were  enslav- 
ed. In  February,  1830,  the  throne  of  Greece 
— for  the  allied  powers  undertook  to  provide 
a  king — was  oflcred  to  Prince  Leopold.  Thb 
was  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  monarch- 
ies. The  most  absolute  government  in  the 
world  had  united  with  the  governments  oi 
two  constitutional  monarchies;  first,  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  revolt ;  second,  to  surprise 
the  Turks  with  the  loss  of  their  fleet ;  third, 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  a  barbarous 
and  degraded  people ;  and,  finally,  to  place 
upon  their  throne  a  German  and  a  Protestant 
prince.  Prince  Leopold  received  the  inti- 
mation with  surprise.  His  fortune  was  not 
sufliciently  large  to  enable  him  to  incur  the 
expenses  of  royalty.  His  relationship  to  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Great  Britain  was  such 
as  to  make  it  in  all  respects  inexpedient  that 
he  should  leave  this  country.  The  real  state 
of  health  of  George  IV.  rendered  his  presence 
in  England  a  matter  of  duty.  The  income 
Prince  Leopold  possessed,  he  held  in  conse- 
quence of  his  alliance  with  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte.  Greece  was  far,  far  away.  Prince 
Leopold  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  prepared  for 
a  mild,  pacific,  liberal,  but  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  indolence  of  the  Greek 
character  did  not  harmonize  with  the  active 
and  persevering  principles  and  life  of  Prince 
Leopold.  Simply  to  be  a  king  was  by  no 
means  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to 
one  who  could  boast  of  being  the  son-in-law 
of  George  IV.  and  the  descendant  of  the 
great  dukes  and  truly  noble  Protestant  princes 
of  Coburg,  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  all 
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his  feelings,  connexions,  and  views,  and  to^ 
isolate  himself  from  his  sister  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  from  his  niece  the  Princess  Victoria, 
now  the  Queen  of  England,  and  from  a  va- 
riety of  friends  and  relations  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  endeared  to  him  by  the  brightest 
souvenirs. 

The  Prince  Leopold  at  first  consented  to 
accept  the  sceptre  of  Greece.     Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  acceptance  was 
not  absolute :  it  was  to  depend  on  circum- 
stances.     Those   circumstances   were  of  a 
two-foid  character, — those  which  were  pecu- 
niary and  those  which  were  family  and  po- 
litical.    The  pecuniary  arrangements  were 
not  effected  without  difficulty,  and  were  not 
accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please 
and  satisfy  the  prince.     Events  have  since 
shown  with  what  excellent  sense  he  foresaw 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  he  was 
invited  to  govern ;  for  although  undoubtedly 
onder   his    wise   and    prudent    rule    those 
finances  would  not  have  been  in  so  pitiable 
a  position  as  they  are  at  present,  still  the 
financial  resources  of  Greece  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  satisfy  thoughtful  and  serious 
minds  that  they  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them,  not  simply  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  government,  but  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  revolution,  and  the  debt  incurred 
to  the  public  creditors,  as  well  as  to  her  allies. 
Greece  has  actually  broken  her  faith.  Prince 
Leopold   apprehended   such   a  result.     No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  require  much 
time  to  examine  and  reflect  before  he  could 
bring  his  mind  to  consent  to  become  King  of 
Greece.     Prince  Leopold  has  been  blamed 
for  having  consumed  three  months  in  negoti- 
ations.    This  blame  is,  however,  unmerited. 
His    father-in-law's  health    had    materially 
changed.     His  presence  in  England  he  felt 
to  be  more  necessary  than  in  Greece.     The 
rights  and  interests  of  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, became  objects  of  vast  solicitude.     To 
him,  both  his  sister  and  his  niece  were  great- 
ly attached ;  and   his  prudence,   calmness, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  gained  for  him  the  gold- 
en opinions  of  all  men.     That  his  tendencies 
became  more  Whig  and  less  Conservative  as 
the   royal  dukes,  the  sons  of  George  HL, 
gradually  sunk  into  the  grave,  was   a  fact 
which  many  observed  with   regret;  but  in 
1830  democracy  was  in  the  ascendency,  and 
the  contamination  spread  to  public  men,  to 
courts,  and  to  princes. 

The  refusal  of  Prince  Leopold  to  accept 
the  throne  of  Greece  disappointed  his  ene- 
mies. They  had  hoped  to  have  '*  got  rid  of 
him*"  They  were  not  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  bis  character.    They  feared 
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lest  hi^  influence  would  be  exerted  injurious- 
ly, that  is  to  say,  politically  so,  over  the 
minds  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her 
daughter.  That  he  confirmed  them  in  Whig 
tendencies  is  probable,  but  that  he  ever  im- 
properly interfered  in  their  decisions,  I  do 
not  believe.  He  was  convinced  that  the  po- 
litical school  of  Pitt,  North,  Liverpool,  Eldon, 
and  other  great  and  noble  men,  saviours  of 
their  country  in  the  most  troublous  and  diffi- 
cult times,  had  passed  away ;  and  when  he 
beheld  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  bringing  forward  the 
concessions  they  did  in  Ireland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  fact,  combined  with  the  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  the 
barricades  at  Paris  by  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
should  have  satisfied  him  that  a  great  change 
had  and  would  take  place  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

The  death  of  George  IV.  could  not  fail  of 
affecting  the  Prince  Leopold ;  but  the  Revo« 
lution  of  1830  in  France,  and  all  the  events 
at  Brussels,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  followed  with  such  rapidity,  that  there 
was  no  time  even  for  grief,  none  for  com- 
ment, and  but  few  for  reflection.  The  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  is  unparal- 
leled for  brilliancy  in  that  of  any  country 
under  heaven ;  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by 
years  of  revolution  abroad,  and  of  bad  Whig« 
Radical  government  at  home. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  in  France  soon 
spread  its  contagious  influence  into  other 
countries,  and  Belgium  was  the  first  to  catch 
the  infection.  This  was  not  surprising.  The 
policy  of  France  had  always  been  to  induce 
the  Belgian  priests  to  believe,  feel,  and  pro- 
claim that  the  Belgians  would  never  be  hap- 
py until  they  should  once  more  become 
united  to  that  country,  or  be,  at  least,  gov- 
erned by  the  same  crown.  The  rebel  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Holland  divided  their 
alleged  grievances  into  two  classes,  those 
which  were  national,  and  those  which  were 
moral.  The  national  grievances  were  said 
to  be, — 

Ist.  A  heavy  and  undiminished  taxation, 
notwithstanding  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
peace. 

2d.  The  establishment  of  the  high  court 
of  judicature  at  the  Hague. 

3d.  The  unfavorable  ratio  of  national  re- 
presentation, in  which  the  number  of  the 
Dutch  members  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
Belgians,  while  the  population  of  the  country 
of  the  latter  was  to  that  of  the  former  as  two 
to  one. 

And  4th.  The  expenses  of  the  IndiaxL  ^*«x^ 
part  of  which  ^eie  boiu^  V)  >^^  ^^%vdSA^ 


while  the  adyantages  of  these  poss^ions 
were  not  generally  acknowledged,  or  were 
considered  unworthy  the  sacrifices  incurred 
for  their  conservation. 

The  moral  grievances  the  Belgians  pro- 
claimed to  be, — 

1st.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  interfere  in  the  education  of 
the  Catholic  clergy. 

2d.  An  attempt  to  force  upon  the  Belgian 
nation  the  Dutch  language,  which  was  scarce- 
ly intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
Flanders,  and  was  an  object  of  contempt  and 
disgust  to  the  majority  of  the  Belgians  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  and  writing  French. 

3d.  The  prosecutions  instituted  against 
political  writers,  M.  Potter  and  his  associates, 
who  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment, a  measure  which  gave  them  the  celeb- 
rity of  devoted  patriots. 

And,  4th,  the  preference  given  to  the 
Dutch  for  filling  all  public  offices  in  Belgium 
with  Dutchmen,  and  not  with  Belgians. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  these  alleged 
grievances,  because  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of 
Riy  own  existence,  that  the  one  great  secret 
cause  of  the  revolution  of  Brussels  was  the 
influence  constantly  exercised,  from  1815  to 
1830,  by  the  Belgian  priests  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  always  against 
the  Protestant  king  of  the  Pays  Bas,  and 
always  in  favor  of  any  arrangement  whatever, 
provided  the  admirable  King  William  could 
but  be  overthrown.  In  1828  I  was  permitted 
to  submit  these  opinions  and  facts  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  then  king  of  the  Low  Countries. 
That  wise  and  good  prince  was  unwilling  to 
believe  the  mass  of  facts  I  had  collected  in 
confirmation  of  my  views.  He  has  since 
been  graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge  that 
my  anticipations  of  revolution  and  violence, 
of  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  have  been  most 
abundantly  confirmed. 

The  "parody"  revolution  at  Brussels 
gave  more  trouble  to  kings,  prime  minis- 
ters, and  diplomatists,  than  did  that  of  Paris, 
of  which  it  was  the  stupid  and  slavish  copy. 
"  The  Conference  of  London"  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy, 
and  never  did  any  statesman  exhibit  more 
skill  and  prudence  than  did  Prince  Talley- 
rand, in  the  arrangement,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  memorable  "  protocols."  Of 
the  revolution  in  question,  William  IV. 
said,  in  addressing  his  parliament, — 

"  I  have  witnessed  with  deep  regret  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries.  I  lament 
that  the  enlightened  administration  of  the 
king  should  not  have  preserved  Jiis  dominions 
ifom  revolt;  nn.l  that  the  wise  and  prudent 
measure  of  submitting  the  desires  ana    com- 
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plaints  of  his  people  to  the  deliberation  of  li 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states-genen^ 
should  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  reoulL  1  ail 
endeavoring,  in  concert  with  my  allies^  ti 
devise  such  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  m 
may  be  compatible  with  the  good  govemiiieBt 
of  the  Netlierlands,  and  with  the  future  leeii- 
rity  of  our  states." 

The  change  which  soon  afler  occurred  in 
the  councils  and  policy  of  William  IV.  led  to 
that  Whig<-Radical  accession  to  office  in  this 
country  which,  as  far  as  Prince  Leopold  wai 
concerned,  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
throne  of  Belgium.  The  affairs  of  tbil 
country  obtained  very  different  attentioft 
from  the  first-rate  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  invited  the  four  other 
great  powers  to  co-operate  with  him  in  bring- 
ing the  Belgian  contest  to  a  humane  and 
satisfactory  close.  The  plenipotentiaries 
met.     They  decided, 

^^That  the  events  of  the  last  four  months 
had  unhappily  demonstrated  that  the  perfect 
and  complete  amal^mation  which  the  poweit 
desired  to  effect  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium had  not  been  obtained;  that  it  would 
henceforth  be  impossible  to  expect  it;  that 
therefore  the  very  object  ot  the  union  of  Hol- 
land with  Belgium  was  destroyed ;  and  that  it 
now  became  indispensable  to  nave  recourse  to 
other  arrangements  to  accomplieh  the  intentions 
which  the  union  in  question  was  designed  to 
carry  into  execution." 

In  plain  terms,  the  high  monarchical  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  neutralize  as  much  as  possible 
the  effects  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
consented  to  abandon  the  Treaties  of  Vienna, 
and  to  give  up  that  **  settlement  of  Europe" 
which  had  cost  Europe  hecatombs  of  victims 
to  accomplish  and  secure.  Embarrassment, 
dissatisfaction,  and  jealousy,  of  course, 
lengthened  out  the  proceedings,  until  the 
word  "protocol"  signified  in  general  par- 
lance "  protracted  consultation  and  indeter- 
minate conclusion.'' 

During  the  whole  of  the  agitation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Reform-bill  in  Great  Britain, 
Prince  Leopold  conducted  himself  with  his 
usual  prudence  and  propriety.  Although  his 
partialities  were  well  known,  his  proceedings 
were  delicate  and  well  considered.  His  sen- 
timents were  invariably  expressed  with  mode- 
ration, and  he  deprecated  the  violent  lan- 
guage and  the  still  more  violent  acts  of  all 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  same 
conduct  was  pursued  by  his  royal  highness 
during  the  elections  of  1831,  when  the  sud- 
den dissolution  of  parliament  was  followed 
by  the  most  violently  contested  elections  ever 
witnessed  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  Belgians  first  offered  the  crown  of 
their  country  to  the  Duke  de  Nemotu^,  now 
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on  a  visit  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  with 
kia  accomplished  and  amiable  duchess.  The 
votes  for  the  duke  were  97 ;  for  the  Duke  de 
Leuchtenberg,  74 ;  and  for  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  21.  But  that  election  was  absurd. 
Those  who  concurred  in  it  were  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe 
had  declared,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
that  should  the  election  terminate  in  favor  of 
hi8  son,  he  would  not  consent  to  accept  the 
offer.  At  that  period  the  King  of  the  French 
was  happy  in  knowing  that  he  possessed  a 
ton,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whp  would  in  all 
probability  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of 
France.  But  since  that  period  events  of  a 
most  memorable  and  melancholy  character 
have  transpired.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
dead.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  is  now  the  re- 
gent of  France  in  the  event  of  the  decease 
of  Louis  Philippe  prior  to  the  young  Count 
de  Paris  coming  of  age.  Iflthe  King  of  the 
French  had  accepted  the  throne  of  Belgium 
lor  his  son  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  this  satis- 
factory and  admirable  arrangement  could  not 
have  been  effected.  No  son  of  the  King  of 
the  French  would  have  been  so  well  adapted 
as  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  the  all-impor- 
tant post  of  Regent.  His  calm  and  thought- 
ful mind ;  his  deep  reading ;  his  Conserva- 
tive sentiments;  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
France,  her  history,  and  her  wants;  the 
light  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  all  European 
sovereigns,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  his  own 
country,  are  all  circumstances  most  favor- 
able to  him,  and  indicate  him  as  **  the'*  man, 
and  "  the"  prince  for  the  post  of  regent. 
Yet  this  arrangement  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  Louis  Philippe  accepted  for  him 
the  throne  of  Belgium. 

Disappointed  by  the  decision  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Belgians  elected  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Saalfeld.  Ten  members 
of  the  congress  proceeded  to  London  to  an- 
nounce the  important  decision  to  his  royal 
highness.  He  was  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  offer ;  but  the  aversion  entertained  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  his  acceptance  of 
that  throne,  since  it  would  remove  her  illus- 
trious brother  from  her  circle  and  society, 
led  him  at  first  rather  to  decline  than  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal.  But  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
whilst  he  had  declined  the  throne  of  Bel- 
gium for  his  son,  was  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  who  should  become  its  possessor, 
now  pressed  on  the  prince  not  to  refuse  the 
crown ;  and  urged,  by  means  of  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  London,  on  all  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  powers,  to  entreat 
him  to  accept  the  proffered  honor.  Louis 
Philippe,  in  making  this  arrangement,  had 
noiy  I  firmly  believe,  any  direct  or  indirect 
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views  as  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
family.  He  had  long  entertained  a  great 
respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  prince. 
His  conduct  as  husband  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  as  her  disconsolate  widower, 
had  attracted  also  his  attention,  and  increas- 
ed his  respect ;  but  Louis  Philippe  at  the 
moment  he  pressed  the  Prince  Lecpold  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Belgium,  sought  rather 
to  secure  a  friendly  prince  for  the  throne  of 
that  country,  and  a  real  and  not  nominal 
neutrality  in  the  case  of  war. 

At  length,  on  Saturday  the  16th  of  July, 
1831,  the  prince  led  London  for  Brussels, 
where  he  made  his  public  entry  on  Thursday 
the  21st ;  and,  in  sight  of  the  assembled  peo- 
ple, took  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution, 
and  to  maintain  the  national  independence 
and  integrity.  Immediately  aflcr  the  eleva- 
tion of  Prince  Leopold,  a  formal  protest  was 
made  against  the  matter  by  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, who  followed  up  his  act  by  open  war. 
In  less  than  aononth  afler  the  entrance  of 
King  Leopold  the  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  seconded 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  appeared  on 
the  frontiers,  and  a  battle  ensued,  when  the 
recreant  Belgians  betrayed  the  most  abject 
cowardice,  abandoned  their  king  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  ingloriously  fied.  The  brave 
King  Leopold,  however,  escaped,  and  returi> 
ed,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  to  his  capital, 
from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  send  express- 
es to  the  French  and  English  courts  demand- 
ing succor.  I'he  former  despatched  50,000 
men  to  his  assistance ;  and  the  Whig-Radi- 
cals ordered  a  squadron  to  the  Downs  to  be 
ready  to  act  under  Admiral  Codrington,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  and  to 
prevent  their  entrance  into  the  Scheldt. 
There  are  two  facts  connected  with  the  con- 
tending princes  in  this  great  confiict  which 
must  strike  every  mind  before  whom  they 
are  brought.  The  first  is,  that  the  two  prin* 
ces,  William  of  Orange  and  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  had  been  rivals  for  the  affections  of 
England's  lamented  heiress,  and  competitors 
in  the  field  of  battle  for  the  throne  of  Belgium. 
And  the  second  is,  that  whilst  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  William  IV.,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Leopold,  the  brother  of  his  joyal 
consort  (now  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Eng- 
land) was  actually  fighting  by  the  side  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  I  Such  are  the  contradict 
tions,  absurdities,  and  eccentricities,  which 
must  take  place,  when  treaties  are  allowed  to 
be  violated  with  impunity  by  the  very  mon- 
archs  who  affixed  their  signatures  to  them. 

The  measures  taken  in  1832  by  the  Whig- 
Radical  government  of  England,  in  concert 
with  France,  in  order  to  obtain  the  evacuatioo 
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of  Antwerp  Citadel  hj  tbp  Dotcli,  were  f«cb  f  up  in  die  R<nin^  rdigicii.  I  knew  it  is 
as  Regina  coald  not,  and  nUl  cannot, apfiroYe. .  that  the  Belgians  are  Rcmanists.  B 
The  noble  General  Chasse  delSmded  iunself '  answer  b,  still  Lerpold  is  a  Protestant, 
with  ?aIor  and  cohered  bis  name  with  glorj. :  indeed,  retorted,  that  though  onder  thi 
But  might  triumphed  orer  right :  and  in  M aj, '  liar  circomstances  in  which  Belgiu 
1833,  a  preliminary  treaty  was  signed  bj  the'  placed  when  she  elected  Lecprld  as  he 
plenip<(ibntiaries  of  England,  France,  and  \  she  consented  to  adept  him,  though  hi 
Holland,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ent- '  Protestant,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  s 
bargo  was  tiken  off  Dotch  Tesseb  in  the  pons  i  not  natural  to  suppose  that  perraanei 
of  England  and  France,  the  Datch  garrison  j  Romish  priesthocd  woold  hare  been  s 
released  from  imprisonment  in  France,  and '  with  snch  an  hereditary  arrangement 
the  nafigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  thrown!  This  is,  bowerer,  another  of  the 
open.  I  qnences  of  rerc-Iotions,  electife  moiia 

Since  that  period  slow  and  measored  hare !  and  the  triumph  of  democracy.  Tl: 
been  the  steps  taken  by  the  King  of  the  Bel-  principle  of  security  to  thrcnes  and  pe< 
gians  to  obtain  a  final  arrangement  between  \  power  and  to  liberty,  is  the  hereditary 
the  two  countries,  not  merely  of  a  territorial,  I  pie,  and  when  cnce  that  is  riclated 
but  of  a  commercisd  and  political  character,  i  fringed,  there  is  an  end  of  all  certaintj 
Sereral  years  hare  been  occupied  with  nego- '  peace,  and  of  all  order. 


tiations,  and  often  tbcT  hate  been  broken  off 
altogether ;  but,  added  to  all  his  other  quali- 
ties. King  Leopold  has,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  virtue  of  patience,  and  has  steadily  perse- 
Tered,  until  the  final  arrangements  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  about  to  be  con- 
eluded. 

The  accession  of  his  niece  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was  an  erent 
which  filled  him  with  no  ordinary  joy.  Hb 
family  was  evidently  raised  by  it  to  great  im- 
portance ;  his  own  consequence,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  secondary  magnitude  to  a  small 
and  neutral  power,  has  been  increased  ;  the 
respect  and  deference  paid  to  him  by  other 

Er>wers  hare  augmented  ;  and  his  subjects  have 
kewise  felt  that  their  own  sovereign  is  allied 
to  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  world. 
The  marriage  of  King  Leopold  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French,  fair  and 
beautiful,  charming  and  interesting  as  she 
was,  and  still  is,  has  been  urged  against  the 
prince  by  some  who  have  no  consideration  or 
thought.  There  was  no  reason  upon  earth 
why  the  widowed  Leopold  should  for  ever 
remain  so.  All  that  the  most  hallowed  and 
sacred  love  could  require,  all  that  the  most 
tender  charities  and  sympathies  could  demand, 
all  that  the  observances  of  the  heart  could  re- 
quire, had  been  kept  by  him.  When,  then, 
he  accepted  a  throne,  he  accepted  it  with  all 
its  consequences ;  and  one  of  those  conse- 
quences was,  that  the  throne  should,  if  possi- 
ble, he  hereditary.  It  was  indispensable,  then, 
thnt  he  should  marry,  and  the  selection  he 
made  was  one  which  honored  his  taste,  and 
could  not  fail  of  being  gratifying  to  his 
adopted  country. 

It  is,  indeed,  urged  with  more  propriety 
and  justice  that  a  Protestant  prince  should 
not  have  consented  to  have  the  offspring  o( 
bh  mnmnge  with  Louisa  of  Orleans  brought 


I  have  dene.     Belgium  is  prosper c 
happy,  to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled 
history.     And,  with  all  my  heart  and 
wish  long  life  and  much  happiness  to  L 
I.  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 


STORY  OF  THE  LOST  PLEIAD 

BT  CAHILi:.A  TOULHIX. 

Fffooi  Aiorwortb's  Ma^ixiae. 

Shiitk  on,  proud  pistera ! — gem  the  sky 
But  mock  not  ye  my  destiny  ! 
Huaian  1  know  my  heart  has  grown, 
But  never  for  a  shining  crown. 
Would  1  its  human  love  unlearn, 
And  to  my  radiance  lost  return. 
Ye  pity  me  my  lowly  choice. 
But  hear  the  Starry  Bride  rejoice  ! 
Sisters,  believe  my  crown  is  not 
A  forfeit  high  for  Love's  sweet  lot ! 

Strange,  human  love  demands,  they  sa 
The  sacrifices  mortals  pay  ; 
Yet  wealth  before  its  aitnrs  flung, 
Or  for  a  trophy,  proudly  hung. 
Within  its  temple,  fortune,  fame. 
And  myriad  hopes  the  heart  could  nam 
Grow  valueless,  until  thev  seem 
Poor  as  the  mem'rv  of  a  dream  ! 
Sisters,  my  forfeit  crown  is  not 
Too  high  a  price  for  Love's  sweet  lo 

Strange  human  love  !     None  ever  thin 
While  the  elixir  draught  she  drinks, 
Too  high  the  price  ; — and  so  no  slain 
Of  shame  doth  like  a  brand  remain, 
II  round  the  heart,  beneath  Love's  win 
Gather  all  holy  thoughts  and  things — 
Ambition's  tinsel  toys  are  not 
A  forfeit  for  so  high  a  lot ! 

Then  grieve  not  for  my  lowly  choic< 
But  hear  the  Starry  Bride  rejoice  ! 
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THE  COMIC  BLACKSTONE. 

From  the  London  ChariTarL 

SECTION  THE  FIFTH. — ON  THE  ABSOLUTE  RIGHTS 

OF   INDIVIDUALS. 

Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  and 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  onmibus  cadK 
pay  very  little  regard  to  it  Its  primary  agentp 
are  rights  and  wrongs;  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  wrongs  than  for  rights — often 
giving  right  to  the  wrong,  and  sometimes  wrong- 
hifir  the  right  in  the  most  palpable  manner. 

IBlackstone  divides  rights  into  the  rights  of 
persons  and  the  rights  of  things ;  but  the  divi- 
sion is  not  approved,  for  it  has  been  held  that 
there  are  no  rights  of  things — but  surely  bootF 
arc  things,  and  there  is  alway^s  a  right  boot 
though  tlie  jurists  insist  that  it  is  only  Uie  owner 
who  has  a  personal  right  in  it 

Rights  arc  such  as  c'U'e  due  fr<mt  a  man  and 
such  as  belong  to  him  ;  but  some  things  that  be- 
long to  one  man  are  due  to  another,  in  which 
case  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  right  of  it. 

Persons  are  either  natural  or  artificial;  but 
the  law  does  not  regard  a  man  as  necessarily 
artificial,  bcc^iuse,  like  an  actor,  he  pads  his 
calves ;  but  a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person — 
and  here  it  would  eeem  that  stuffing  has  really 
eomethin?  to  do  with  the  distinction. 

Absolute  rights  are  such  as  belong  to  man  in 
a  state  of  nature,  though  absolute  rights  are 
often  exercised  by  Eastern  despots  when  in  a 
state  of  ill-nature. 

Human  laws  are  principally  intended  to  pro- 
tect abtolute  rights ;  out  the  laws  oflcn  meddle 
with  what  seems  absolutely  right  till  there  is 
notliing  absolutely  letl  of  the  original  right,  and 
absolute  wrong  is  the  consequence 

Natural  liberty  is  the  right  inherent  in  all  men 
at  their  birth;  but  tliis  natural  li.)erty  is  soon  at 
an  end,  for  restraint  begins  in  the  craidle.  Each 
member  of  society  gives  up  a  portion  of  his  own 
indiv'iiJual  liberty,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
the  advanttiges  ol  mutual  commerce,  says  Coke 
in  his  institutes ;  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  tell 
U8  the  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  by  a 
newly-born  baby. 

This  sort  of  modified  power  of  action  is  called 
civil  liberty,  and  any  thing  interfering  with  thai 
is  considered  to  be  taking  a  liberty  of  a  most 
uncivil  kind  with  tlie  freedom  of  the  subject. 
Thus,  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  pro 
hibiting  any  but  lords  from  wearing  pikes  on 
their  shoes  of  more  than  two  inches  long,  wr  s 
considered  to  savor  of  oppression;  but  thost 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  a  lord 
more  kicks  than  half-pence,  would  consider 
that  tlie  law  in  question  savored  of  benevo- 
lence. 

Mr.  Locke  has  well  observed,  that  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  freedom ;  but  Mr. 
Levy,  the  sheriff's  officer — who  understands  the 
force  of  lock — has  observed  tolerably  well,  that 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  law  there  is  often 
an  infringement  on  liberty. 

^'Pohtir^  liberty  flourishes  in  its  highest 
vigor,"  says  Salkeld,  "in  these  realms;"  but 
Salkeld  flouriahes  more  about  political  liberty 


than  political  liberty  flourishes  about  us ;  though, 
we  confess,  England  has  her  share  of  it 

Every  slave  who  sets  his  foot  on  British 
ground  is  said  to  be  free,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
bubble  conipany  for  taking  out  earth  to  the  Ha- 
vannah  in  fiower-pots  from  an  English  nursery- 
garden,  for  the  slaves  to  stand  upon  and  assert 
their  fVeedom.  Unfortunately,  the  spH'.ulators, 
and  not  the  slaves,  contrived  to  put  their  foot  in 
it  Slavery  is,  however,  now  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  it  extends  to  blacks,  and  not 
to  the  white  population,  thus  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  Coke — had  he  been  alive  to  make  the 
pun — that  the  boon  had  been  bestowed  with  a 
ni^i^ar-dly  hand  by  the  legislature. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  our  constitution  is 
curious.  It  Degan  with  the  great  Charter, 
which  the  Barons  wrested  from  John ;  but  for 
the  particulars  of  the  wrestling  match  we  refer 
to  the  sporting  papers  of  the  period.  Henry 
the  Third  corroborated  this  statute,  and  other 
monarchs  touched  it  up ;  which,  considering  the 
fuss  that  has  been  made  about  it,  savors  of  the 
process  of  painting  a  lily,  a  proceeding  that 
Shakspeare  is  justly  indigmint  at. 

Charles  the  First  edited  a  supplement,  called 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  Charles  the  Second 
passed  the  Habeas  Corf)Us  Act,  by  which, 
among  other  blessings,  a  debtor  could  change 
his  quarters  to  the  Queen's  Prison  from  White- 
cross-streel.  Then  came  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
drawn  by  the  people,  and  accepted  by  Wifliam 
and  Mary ;  which  was  followed  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  relating  to  the  crown,  which,  it 
would  appear  from  this,  the  sovereigns  had  pre- 
viously had  on  tick,  and  it  was  therefore  not 
settled  for.  The  Reform  Act,  which  followed, 
may  be  called  the  act  of  unsettlement,  on  ac- 
count of  the  changes  that  have  ever  since  been 
called  for. 

The  rights  of  the  person  may  be  again  di- 
vided into  three ;  the  right  of  security,  by  which 
a  man  has  a  right  to  be  locked  up  in  the  station- 
house,  if  found  drunk  and  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  himself;  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
by  which  a  person  may  go  wherever  he  pleases, 
if  he  has  only  the  nioney  necessary  to  pay  the 
fare ;  and  the  right  of  private  property,  enabling 
every  man  to  keep  what  he  hns  got  when  the 
Government  has  helped  itself,  through  the  me- 
dium of  taxation,  to  all  that  it  requires. 

The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  the 
legal  enjoyment  ot  life,  limbs,  health,  and  repu- 
tation— from  which  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
may  draw  his  breath  and  stretch  his  icffs  with- 
out intpediment  A  man's  limbs  are  understood 
to  be  those  members  which  are  useful  to  him  in 
fight;  and  these,  says  Glanvil,  include  "ye 
armes  with  wliyche  he  may  fyghte,  and  ye 
legges  with  whyche  he  may  runne  awaye, 
whych^oever  may  beste  suitte  his  whymme  at 
ye  moment" 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  life  and  limbs  of  a 
man  are  of  such  value,  tlint  he  mny  sacrifice  the 
life  and  limbs  of  anyone  else  in  detendinirtliem. 
This,  says  Coke,  is  upon  the  good  old  English 
principle  of  tit  for  tat ;  but  what  is  tiie  origin  of 
ihe  word  "tit"  or  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
"  tat,"  the  old  jurists  have  ivcv^t  VQ\<i\».  '\\\^\^ 
^  is  no  man  bo  poor  ond  vaiV\^exi\.  W\.  >^i^\.>cl^  tosa::^ 


demand  ti  Hupply  sufGcieiit  for  the 
life, — though  no  may  demand  long  enough  he 
(bra  he  will  get  them.  It  ia  true,  there  an 
thJe  Union  WurkhouseB,  where,  ifbread  ia  aekn 
for,  aUmea  will  be  given ;  and  when  a  roan  ta: 
broken  these,  he  may  break  his  last  aflerwarilt: 

Next  to  peraonaf  security  cornea  peraoiiii 
liberty,  %hicn  coiiaiHts  in  the  power  ormovini 
from  place  to  place, — a  luxuty  otlen  indulged  ii 
by  dcotora,  occupants  of  fumiahed  lodgings,  ivik 
others,  who  prize  liberty  to  such  an  extent,  thu 
the  [iberliea  lliey  take  are  truly  wonderfiil 
Magna  Ckarta  Eays,  that  no  freeman  shall  be 
imprisoned,  except  by  hia  peers;  and  if  thi 
true,  every  policeman  who  wnlks  s  man  o 
the  Btatioii'houBe,  muat  be  considered  as  a 
for  temporary  jiurpoaca. 

The  IGLli  oi  Charles  the  First  gives  to  any 
one  in  prison  the  power  of  having  his  bodv 
brought  oe  lb  re  the  Sovereign  in  council,  that  11 
may  De  determined  if  he  is  rightly  in  custody  ; 
but  this  gloriout  old  privilege  would  give  Vir 
Sovereign  in  council  enough  to  do,  if  every  gen- 
tleman who  happened  to  have  been  "fouiii] 
drunk  in  the  streets"  should  take  advantage  of  ii. 

One  of  the  great  hcnutiea  of  the  Hdbeaa  Cci-- 
pui  Act  is,  that  it  prevents  a  Giovemment  from 
tyrannising,  and  yet  as  this  would  letter  the 
IwDds  of  Ciovcrnment,  it  may  be  suspended  at 
the  Government's  will ;  ana  thus,  saya  Fleln. 
"the  subject  ia  ftee,  and  yet  not  too  free ;  while 
Government  is  strong,  ^et  not  loo  strong,'' 
from  which  It  appeara  thia  magnificent  Paha- 
dium  of  our  liberties  is  ueitlier  one  thing  nor  tin; 
other. 

It  now  becomes  a  question,  "  What  is  im- 
prwonment?''  Unlawfully  detaining  a  man  in 
anyway,  is  imprisonment;  and  aembie  that  if 

Siu  take  your  neighbor  by  the  button,  and  cburl- 
m  to  listen  to  a  long  story,  you  are  guilty  ul' 
inqvisonmenL  An  Omnibus  driver,  who  loite  rs 
on  the  road,  and  thus  detains  his  passengers,  m 
•bo  guilty  of  imprisonmenL 

Every  Engl ishman  has  a  right  to  live  in  Eni;- 
laod ;  or  at  least,  if  he  cannot  live,  he  may  have 
the  glorious  privilege  of  starving  there.  Tin- 
Sovereign  may  not  scad  a  subject  even  to  Scot- 
laad,  Guernsey,  or  Sarlt,  though  George  tlic 
Fourth   eent  Brummcl  to   Coventry;  and  our 

Ksent  dueen  has  been  heard  to  tell  Sir  Robert 
:l  to  go  to  Bath,  when  he  has  proposed  mea- 
■area  contrary  to  the  welfare  ana  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  third  right  is  the  right  ot  pro- 
perty, which  the  law  peculiarly  regards,  and 
will  not  allow  a  man  to  dc  deprived  of  hie  pro- 
perty except  by  the  law  ilself,  "  which  often," 
■ays  Fleta,  "hath  a' happie  kaacke  of  atryp- 
pinge  him." 

It  is  a  beautiful  fiction  of  the  English  lan- 
that  no  man  pays  taxes  without  his  own  consent; 
snd,  from  this  assertion,  it  would  naturally  be 
■upposed  that  the  tax-gatherers  were  the  Ter>' 
idols  of  the  people,  who  flocked  around  them. 
teoilering  specie  and  asking  receipts  for  iL  By 
legal  iroagerv,  the  people  are  declared  to  ta^ 
tbemaelvea ;  out  Bracton,  in  a  learned  note,  htiF 
added  "Hookey"  to  this  assertion  ;  while  Mr. 
Seldei^  b^  way  of  strengthening  the  commeoL 
1  Bubjamed  "  Walker,"  with  hia  customary 


s  the  three  great  rights  already  l< 


of  which  is  the  right  of  demanding  iu 
'  " "■"''"     "ly  for  it;  and  | 


Ilicre  ar«  a  few  auxiliary  rigfals; 
■  '       ■■  '         iding  i 
to  pay  for  it;  and 
justice— when  you  are  fortunate  enough 


The  words  of  Magna  Charta  are  th 
"  Xulli  vendemu*,  Ttulli  negabimug  atit  c 
mut,  rectum  veljuatitiam;"  meaning  litci 
"  We  will  sell,  deny,  or  delay,  justice  to  no 
Who  the  "we"  may  be  that  make  thia  pi 
it  is  hard  to  say,  lor  nobody  thinks  of  k 
it  As  to  justice  never  being  sold,  let  nii 
look  at  the  bill  of  costs  he  gets  from  his 
ney.  As  to  its  being  dcnie^  let  him  set 
tice  in  a  Courtof  Hequesis ;  and  as  to  its 
delayed,  let  him  commence  a  suit  in  Ch£ 
Coke,  who  is  the  funnitiat  lellow  for  a  law 
that  was  ever  known,  says  that  any  man 
have  justice  and  right  freely  without  tali 
without  any  denial,  and  speedily  withe 
lav," — a  burst  of  hu  '    "       "  "   ■ 

often  favors  us  with. 

The  law  cannot  be  altered,  except 
ment  and  the  Court  of  Requests;  the  latii 
ing,  in  fact,  greater  power  than  the  forme 
while  the  one  only  alters  tlie  law,  the  oti 
terly  demolishes  it  The  sovereign  ma 
true,  erect  new  Courts,  but  they  must  p 
in  the  old  way  ;  or  he  may  turn  a  garret 
Court,  aa  in  the  case  of  Vice-Choncellc 
gram,  who  was  tlirust — with  the  sword 
tice — into  a  three-pair  bock,  where,  to  co 
thefigure,  he  had  scarcely  room  to  bnuidi 
avenging  weapon,  with  comfort  to  himse 
satisfaction  to  the  suitors. 


burst  of  humor  auch  as  old  Coki 
1  us  with. 
cannot  be  altered,  except  by  1 


:y  who  don't  ask,  don't  n 


get  much  by  it  Pufiendorf,  or  somebody 
has  said,  "They  who  don't  -  '  '  '■ 
those  who  do  ask,  shan't  ha%  . 
thia  is  the  aort  ol  viewwhich  Parliament 
of  any  wishes,  cxpreEScd  or  not  expr 
which  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  the  1 
of  the  legialature. 

The  last  right  at  preaent  deserving  o( 
tion  ia  the  right  of  having  arms  for  one 
fence  ;  and  by  the  first  of  William  and 
though  it  is  the  very  lost  one  wotild  think 
tending  to,  any  man  may  walk  about  towi 
gun,  for  the  purpoi^e  of  self-preservation 
Such  are  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Er 
men,  which  are  less  understood  than 
ahou^  and  less  practically  experienced 
either. 


HcLioHATioH  or  CoRDiTioR. — Ths  mclic 
which  the  phyiicot  condilioD  of  the  pi-oj 
France  has  undorgons  during  Ihn  last  ceuli 
■'-  -  noticed  bv  Ihe  eminent  itatiit  M.  Horc 
9s  :— Id  tbe  year  1700,  the  number  of  p 
who  Bte  wheaton  bread  in  France  was  6,670,1 
33  psr  cent  of  the  entire  papuUlioD  of  that  r 
[n  1760,  the  proportian  of  the  population  nl 
wheilen  bread  was  as  10  that  fed  on  inferior 
40 pet  cent.;  in  1816, 45 per  cent. ;  and  in  16 
Iwi  Utaa  60  pw  o««t !— dUaAera'a  E4.  Jaw, 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  MATHEMATICS^  WITH  RE- 
LATION TO  MORALS  AND  SOCIETY. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magtnno. 

Amongst  the  varioua  uses  and  applications  of 
geometry,  not  the  least  curious  and  important 
(altliougti  they  have  hitherto  been  culpably  neg- 
lected), are  its  applications  in  questions  of  morals, 
and  in  the  concerns  of  society.  Matliematics  is 
not  such  a  dry  study  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  '•  Loves  of  the  triangles"  are  alone  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  subjection  of  geometrical  fig- 
ures to  the  laws  of  the  passions  and  the  influence 
of  imaigfination.  If  an  Isosceles  can  fall  in  love, 
why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  a  paral- 
lelogram should  be  liable  to  fanaticism,  or  a  cir- 
cle be  dissipated  and  profligate  ?  We  question 
very  much  if  Euclid  is  not  a  more  moral  and 
sentimental  writer  than  he  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  ;  and  wo  think  we  could  trace  in  ApoUo- 
nius  and  Archimedes  evidence  of  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  one  would  conclude  from  the  bare  enun- 
ciation of  their  cold  abstract  propositions.  Our 
belief  is,  that  they  were  mathematicians  ''  with 
ulterior  designs,"  and  that  there  was  far  more 
than  !«  to  be  found  on  a  first  view,  in  the  interior 
of  their  squares,  and  the  centres  of  their  circles. 

That  mathematicians  and  poets  are  no  very 
distant  relations,  is  evident  from  both  dealing  so 
largely  in  lines  and  figures.  A  parallel  and  a 
simile  are  as  like  one  another  as  two  eggs.  Be- 
sides, there  is  but  the  diflference  of  a  letter  be- 
tween tlie  hyperbola,  a  conic  section,'^  and  the 
hyperbole,  an  equally  favorite  figure  with  the 
bards.  Geometers  and  lawyers  are  closely  con- 
nected also  ;  both  delight  in  points ;  and  a  point 
of  law  (although  it  is  figuratively  said  to  be 
handled),  is  just  as  difficult  to  grasp  as  the  point 
of  the  inatliematicians.  Then  law,  or  proceed- 
ings at  law,  are  producible,  and  generally  pro- 
duced, ad  infinitum,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
that  we  reaa  in  Euclid  of  the  infinite  production 
of  lines,  or.  in  higher  works  on  the  same  science, 
of  the  interminable  windings  of  spirals.  Law- 
yers are  proverbially  called  crooked,  from  their 
mathematical  propensities  to  circuitoua  pro- 
cesses. The  expression,  a  court  of  justice,  re- 
sembles ^  lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  inasnmch  as  the 
French  word  court  signifies  short  and  expedi- 
tious—which no  legal  proceeding  is,  or  has  ever 
been. 

Without  pursuing  these  curious  analogies 
further,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  delineate, 
or  lay  the  foundation  o^,  a  more  comprehensive 
mathematical  system  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  upon  tliis  branch  of  human 
knowledge. 

We  believe  a  point  (to  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning). iA  defined  to  be  something  having  neiUicr 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  In  fact,  a  point 
is  nothing,  and  there  is  and  can  be  nothing  in  a 
point  This  definition  evidently  applies, not  only 
to  most  points  of  law,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  but  to  innumerable  other  points;  such 
as  points  of  honor,  and  points  of  ceremony,  pre- 

•  Qasry,  eanUc  section  ? — Printer's  Devil.  Comic 
sections  there  are,  however,  as  well  as  conic, — for 
example  the  cats  in  "  Punch,'*  &c. 
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cedence,  and  etiquette,  the  majority  of  which  are 
as  unsubstantial  as  those  of  Euclid  himself. 
There  is  also  very  little  in  the  Hebrew  points, 
and  not  much  more  in  the  Greek  accents,  or  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  points,  which  are  members  of  tiie 
same  small  family.  The  sword's  jioint  is  much 
the  same  as  tlie  point  of  deatli,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  points  form  what  is  termed,  in 
military  science,  a  line  of  battle.  This  line  is 
seldom  a  r/ir/U  one,  and  soldiers  never  trouble 
themselves  with  tiic  question  whether  it  is  or  not. 
Their  sole  care  is  not  to  allow  tlicir  lines  to  be 
broken,  or  intersected  by  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  this,  is  one  of  the  first  points  of 
generalship.  Points,  although  the  definition 
would  represent  tliem  to  be  the  merest  nonenti- 
ties (indeed  tlie  word  is  of  French  origin,  and 
means  nothing),  have  a  great  number  of  interest- 
ing features  or  properties.  Thoy  are  sometimes 
nice,  often  tender,  frequently  extremely  delicate. 
Formerly,  indeed!,  belbre  the  invention  of  but- 
tons, all  the  propriety  and  delicacy  extant,  de- 
pended upon  points.  These  were  the  fointi  of 
the  tailoring  line,  and  tlie  first  tailor  who  dis- 
))ensed  ivitli  them  was  the  celebrated  Billy  But- 
ton. The  making  of  ]>oint8,  however,  is  still  an 
extensive  bnuich  of  British  manufacture.  Some 
men  make  it  a  point  to  pay  their  tradesmen's 
bills ;  but  there  are  ten  tunes  the  number  w*ho 
make  it  a  point  not  to  pay  them.  The  debtor  in 
this  case  is  said  to  be  disappointed.  Points  are 
also  made  at  wliist  and  ecarte  ;  and  there  are 
many  sensible  people  who  make  it  a  point  to 
dine  every  day  of  tJieir  lives — provided  they  can 
get  a  dinner.  A  dinner  is  more  a  point  in  Ire- 
land than  it  is  even  in  England ;  for  point  is 
actually  an  important  part  of  an  Irishman's  meal, 
and  makes  a  single  herring  go  as  tar  (with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  potatoes),  as  a  barrel  of  tlie 
same  fish  with  us.  iSome  mathematicians  con- 
tend that  tliis  point  is  much  the  same  as  the 
point  of  starvation,  which  communicates  to  m^ 
the  very  property  ascribed  by  Euclid  to  the 
right  line, — namely,  length,  without  breadth  or 
substance. 

It  is  a  great  point  to  get  a  place  under  govern- 
ment ;  whence  places  are  called  appointments, 
and  men  who  are  likely  to  have  thein,  are  said 
to  be  in  the  line  of  promotion  j — not  alwayH  a 
very  straight  one.  Some  make  it  a  point  witli 
■riieir  friends  to  dine  with  them  next  week,  or 
pass  the  next  summer  at  their  country-houses, 
and  tlien  they  make  ii  another  point  to  be  out  of 
town,  or  on  a  continental  tcmr,  when  tlie  time  for 
hospitality  arrives. 

Wc  knew  a  gentleman  of  this  hospitable  na- 
ture who  resided  for  many  years  in  a  foreign 
city,  where  business  or  pleasure  frequently  led 
us.  His  generous  and  established  formula  was 
this : 

"  Now  you  must  make  it  a  point  to  dine  witli 
me  the  next  time  you  come  to " 

Euclid  must  needs  be  in  error  as  to  the  invisi- 
bility and  immateriality  of  points ;  for  a  point 
can  be  carried,  and  pushed,  and  turned,  and 
twisted.  You  can  be  in  a  i)oint ; — as  in  the  com- 
mon Cfise  of  one  who  is  wrong  in  point  of  honor, 
— which  is  to  be  un^ntlemanlike ;  or  wrong  in 
point  of  taste, — which  is  to  be  a  cIon«tv\  at  >n\wv% 
m  point  of  faith,— ^bk\i  \a  \o  \ve>  «^  \!ax^>^. 
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Half-a-dozen  lawyers  are  Bometinips  07i  a  point 
for  an  entire  day,  or  three  days  together,  and(aB 
we  have  before  liinted),  the  point  is  pometimcs 
as  minute  as  the  most  beautiful  mathematical 
one  can  be ;  so  that  lawyers  have  at  least  one 
accomplishment  in  conmion  with  angels,  ten 
thousand  of  whom  (it  was  held  by  Cardan  or 
Paracelsus)  can  dance  together  on  the  point  of 
a  needle.  For  carrying  points,  the  most  adroit 
of  all  beings  are  those  angels  incarnate,  vernac- 
ularly called  women.  Weak  sex  as  they  are, 
the  number  oi"  points  that  some  of  them  will 
carry  is  prodigious,  and  many  of  these  points  are 
weighty  enough.  Indeed,  so  kind  are  they, that 
it  is  only  with  such  points  ihey  encumber  them- 
selves; for  when  the  point  is  slight  and  inmia- 
terial,  they  allow  their  lovers  or  their  lords  to 
carry  it  for  them,  as  they  do  a  paraeol  or  a  reti- 
cule. However  small,  points  arc  oilen  carried 
by  both  sexes  with  very  disproportionate  eflbrt 
and  labor ;  as,  in  one  of  O'Keefe's  farces,  tliree 
French  valets  come  on  the  stage,  toiling  under 
the  load  of  a  single  bandbox.  Often  it  happens 
that  a  point  which  looks  great  before  it  is  gamed, 
turns  out  then  to  be  no  point  at  all,  or  perhaps  a 

Soint  against  us,  instead  of  a  point  in  our  favor, 
lany  a  man  has  been  ruined  by  carrj^ing  his 
point.  But  who  has  not  his  point  to  carry? 
The  cardinal's  grand  point  is  to  be  made  pope ; 
whence  tfie  expression  cardinal  points,  figura- 
tively used  by  geographers  to  describe  the  great 
points  of  the  compass.  The  curate's  point  is  the 
point  of  the  church-steeple,  of  which  he  aspires 
to  be  the  rector ;  and  sometimes,  to  compass  his 
object,  he  is  thought  (ra7ieman!)  to  imitate  over- 
much the  gyrations  of  the  weathercock  on  tlie 
top  of  it  Tlie  point  of  the  dean  is  a  bishopric, 
or  the  gilt  points  of  the  mitre.  The  aitache^s 
point  is  to  be  secretary  of  legation,  and  tJie  point 
of  the  secretar}'  of  legation  is  Constantinople, 
Paris,  or  Vienna.  Points  are  not  only  carried, 
But  they  often  carry  other  points.  The  author's 
point  is  carried  by  the  point  of  the  pen  ;  the  ora- 
tor's and  the  woman's  by  the  point  of  the  tongue; 
the  warrior's  by  the  sword's  point ;  the  minister's 
by  points  of  diplomacy,  or  sometimes,  as  well 
as  the  warrior's,  by  the  point  of  tlie  bayonet. 
But  we  make  it  a  point  to  eschew  politics. 

Spealving  of  points  of  oratory,  we  have  a  the- 
orem to  announce  respecting  them,  which,  if  not 
our  own  discovery,  is  not  of  the  less  value  on 
that  account.  The  best  point  in  nine  speeches 
out  often  is  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  them; — 
from  which  it  may  be  deduced  as  a  corollary 
tliat  the  earlier  in  tlie  Jiarangue  this  point  is  in- 
troduced, the  more  popular  the  orator  is  hkely 
to  prove. 

in  discussing  points  we  Jiave  incidentally 
treated  on  tlie  properties  of  lines,  but  there  is 
something  more  to  be  added  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject  A  right  line  is  not  always  tlie  short- 
est between  two  points,  let  Philosopher  Square 
say  what  he  will.  Indeed,  the  proverb  that  cuts 
at  what  are  called  short-cuts  demonstrates  the 
falsity  of  Euclid's  proposition,  at  least  in  prac- 
tice. The  shortest  way  across  a  river,  is  to  go 
round  by  the  bridge,  no  matter  how  far  the  latter 
may  be  distant  Nay^,  there  are  matliematicians 
who  insist  that  the  right  line  is  in  no  case  the 
M/jortest  way  to  any  given  object;  at  least  they 
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never  take  that  road  themselves,  but  invariably 
proceed  by  that  particular  species  of  line  called 
a  roundabout,  and  by  some  geometers  a  zigzag. 
Their  position  is  that  a  right  line  is  the  lofiettt 
between  two  points,  and  consequently  they 
detest  all  direct  courses  and  proceedings.  Ttie 
problem  with  such  philosophers  is,  to  detenniue 
in  any  given  combination  of  circumstance^ 
which  is  the  most  oblique  and  circuitous  mode 
of  gaining  the  point  aimed  at 

A  great  deal  migiit  be  written  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  zigzag,  and  the  method  of  progre£8 
b]^  wriggling.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  line 
of  moral  beauty  is  the  right  line,  although  that 
of  physical  is  decidedly  a  curve.  However,  we 
advance  this  proposition  timorously;  for  we 
know  what  charms  for  certain  eyes  there  are  in 
spirals,  and  all  manner  of  crookednesses.  Diplo- 
macy in  general  revolts  from  the  straight  line. 
We  owe  the  term  serpentine  to  the  first  diplo- 
mate  on  record,  ,who  treated  with  Eve  for  the 
surrender  of  Paradise.  Our  fair  ISrst  mother 
would  appear  to  have  been  so  captivated  by  this 
graceful  and  tortuous  style  of  negotiation,  tliat 
she  carefully  transmitteu  to  her  lovely  descend- 
ants, all  over  the  world,  tlie  preference  lor  wind- 
ing wa^'s  which  the  old  diplomatic  dragon  taught 
lier.  Hence  is  it  tlic  most  difficult  problem  in 
practical  mathematics  to  dctennine  tlie  locvs  of 
a  woman's  motions,  or  the  laws  of  tlie  female 
orbit 

The  path  of  the  pretty  moon  gives  astrono- 
mers more  trouble  than  that  of  grizzly  MarF,  or 
tiiundcring  Jupiter;  but  the  Cynthias  of  the 
earth  are  ten  times  more  inexplicable  than  the 
Cynthias  of  the  sky  herself.  Their  intricxiciefl 
would  perplex  Kepler,  and  even  the  starry  Gali- 
leo himself;  nay,  we  question  if  Newton  or  La 
Place  could  reduce  their  orbits  to  any  system,  or 
ascertain  a  lady's  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion for  any  given  moment  of  her  life. 

There  ought  to  be  female  tables  constructed, 
if  possible,  on  the  plan  of  the  lunar  tables ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  be  enormouF. 
Such  a  planet  as  llabelais's  "  Q,ueen  Whims,'' 
would  nuzzle  South,  or  Arago,  "  pretty  con- 
siderably." Wc  venture  to  say  tiiey  would 
take  many  thousand  observations,  before  they 
would  know  more  of  any  given  heavenly  body 
in  the  galaxy  of  their  own  countrywomen  than 
they  knew  of  the  late  comet 

1  he  eccentricities  of  the  planets  of  carlli  are 
infinite,  and  aberrations  have  been  occasionally 
detected  to  an  extent  unknown  amongst  the 
lights  of  the  firmament  It  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  they  are  planets  at  all,  for  tJiey  cer- 
tainly ot^en  want  that  particular  planetary  mo- 
tion which  astronomers  call  direct;  and  they 
arc  rarely,  if  ever,  staiiotmry.  Besides,  they 
shine  with  a  lustre  of  their  own,  and  gjve  light, 
instead  of  borrowing  it ;  for  tlie  old  opinion,  Uiat 
light  is  of  both  sexes,  is  untenable,  altliough 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Milton ;  science 
having  Ions  since  demonstrated  that  the  only 
genuine  hght  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  terres- 
trial fires  which  revolve  about  the  focus  of  the 
household,  be  their  motions  complex  as  they 
may, 

Cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  la  orb. 
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beyond  the  solution  of  Copernicus,  and  only  to 
be  expounded  by  the  mazes  of  the  Ptolema;ic 
Byslcm,  or  the  vortices  of  Dcs  Cartes. 

Another  class  of  lines  which  perplex  scientific 
men  not  a  little,  are  boundary  lines.  The  funda- 
mental theorem  is,  that  a  boundary  line  must 
run  somewhere;  but,  this  being  admitted,  the 
question  arises,  where  and  how  to  run  them ;  a 
problem  now  and  then  worked  philosophically, 
out  which  has  most  frequently  been  solved  with 
the  sword,  according  to  formulas  laid  down  by 
such  formidable  geometricians  as  Alexander  and 
Cesar. 

On  the  subject  of  parallels,  Plutarch  has  writ- 
ten, to  our  taste,  more  agreeably  than  Euclid. 
All  lilies  are  not  susceptible  of  parallelism. 
People  of\en  take  a  line  which  has  no  parallel. 
What  parallel  is  there  for  the  line  of  business  in 
which  "  the  singing  mouse,"  for  instance,  has 
lately  set  up  ?  We  could  easily  multiply  such 
examples ;  but  parallels  are  oi\en  as  odious  as 
comparisons,  and  therefore  we  leave  this  branch 
of  our  subject  for  tlie  present. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  curious  doctrine  about 
angles,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
elementary  treatises.  An  angle  is  nothing  more 
or  less  ttian  a  corner,  and  the  secret  history  of 
comers  would  be  the  most  entertaining  and 
piquant  that  was  ever  written.  The  theory  of 
comers  is  closely  connected  with  tliat  of  fwles. 
When  we  see  men  addicted  to  tlie  transaction 
of  business  in  holes  and  corners,  we  know  at  once 
that  they  arc  descended  from  the  Angles.  A 
full  development  of  the  uses  of  comers  would 
lead  us  much  too  far  for  our  present  purpose ; 
but  we  may  just  remark  that  some  persons  are 
as  fond  of  corners,  as  of  crooked  lines.  They 
are  particularly  convenient  to  that  branch  of  the 
Horner  family,  who  not  only  like  to  have  their 
fingers  in  a  pie,  but  prefer  another  man's  pie  to 
their  own. 

O  si  QDgulus  ille  ! 

Oh,  for  a  corner  of  my  neighbor's  pasty,  or  for 
a  alice  oti  his  estate,  or  a  snucr  little  ofRcitil  nook, 
with  one's  thumbs  in  tlie  national  plum-pudding ! 
When  men  are  so  Irnppy  as  to  slip  themselves 
into  an  an^le  like  tliis^  tney  ought  to  Keep  as  quiet 
as  possible,  eat  their  pudding  and  hold  their 
tongues.  The  greedy,  however,  often  betray 
themselves,  like  lovers,  by  their  giggling, 

Nunc  ct  latentis  proditor  intimo 
GratUB  puclls  riaus  ab  angulo, 

to  quote  Horace  again,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  antiquity,  on  the  principles  and  practices  of 
corners. 

Besides  hole-and-corner  men,  there  arc  also 
angulEU*  men ;  and  the  property  of  angularity  in 
character  is  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
itadent  as  any  part  of  moral  mathematics.  A 
person  of  this  peculiar  constitution  is  like  the 
pott  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  which  vou  are 
■ore  to  knock  your  shins  against  on  a  dark  night. 
Coovenation  with  him  is  perpetual  collision. 
His  understanding  is  like  apolygon  with  a  thou- 
sand acute  angles ;  which  Eucud  would  tell  you 
is  a  mathematical  impossibility,  but  which  is  a 
moral  phenomenon  only  too  olVen  met  with.  Or 
he  may  be  likened  to  a  nujodred-bladed  penknife 


— one  of  those  formidable  chef  iVtntvres  of  cut- 
lery which  seem  made  for  cutting  one's  hand  in 
as  many  different  directions.  Your  angular  man 
has  as  many  salient,  sharp,  offensive  points  as 
he  has  notions,  sentiments,  or  feelings.  He  is  a 
sort  of  intellectual  porcupine,  or  a  hybrid  between 
the  mimosa  and  tlie  thistle,  every  weapon  of 
offence  being  also  an  organ  of  sensibility.  To 
understand  a  character  like  this  is  as  arduous  as 
a  trigonometrical  survey,  the  angles  to  be  calcu- 
lated are  so  numerous.  A  mental  theodolite 
would  be  an  instrument  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  measurement  of  angular  men.  We  have 
some  notion  of  fitting  up  a  moral  and  intellectual 
observatory,  where,  in  addition  to  our  theodolite, 
we  mean  to  have  an  instrument  for  taking  tlie 
altitude  of  the  human  understanding,  and  a  circle 
with  a  micrometer  screw,  for  measuring  the 
minute  and  horary  variations  of  the  mutables  of 
both  sexes.  There  would  also  be  a  tlicrmometer 
for  the  passions,  on  the  principle  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  tlie  **Tatler,"  for  The  fluctuations  of 
religious  zeal.  This,  wilh  a  telescope  for  seeing 
future  events,  and  a  microscope  for  the  study  of 
little  minds,  and  the  innumerable  pettinesses  of 
human  conduct,  would  make  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  our  present  stock  of  philosophical  instru 
ments. 

From  angles  we  have  only  to  turn  the  corner 
to  arrive  at  triangles,  whose  amorous  propensities 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  treatise  very  superior 
in  its  way  to  the  dissertations  of  dry  geometers. 
As  love  and  harmony  go  hand  in  hand,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  triangle  playing  its  part  in 
the  production  of  that  particular  description  of 
noise  and  hubbub  called  a  concert  of  instrumental 
music.  We  should  write  the  basa  of  a  triangle^ 
not  its  base. 

Triangles,  being  so  addicted  to  tlie  tender 
passion,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  boarding- 
schools  for  young  ladies,  who  may  be  very  well 
accomplished,  and  make  excellent  wives  and 
mothers,  without  a  tincture  of  either  Euclid  or 
algebra;  although  a  little  arithmetic  is  highly 
commendable,  ^nz^traction  being  better  tlian  de- 
traction, and  accounts  of  household  expenses 
preferable  to  tlie  accounts  of  backbiters.     But 
a  lady  has  to  do  witli  no  roots  but  vegetable  ones, 
which  are  never  either  squares  or  cubes ;  and  the 
only  cone  she  has  any  affair  with  is  tlie  sugar- 
loaf     When  she  gets  into  surds  she  becomes 
absurd,  and  the  less  she  meddles  witli  ratios  the 
more  rational  she  will  be  thought    In  her  pro- 
portions, however,  she  cannot  be  too  perfect,  and 
if  she  happens  to  have  a  portion  besides,  it  is  no 
harm.    Without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
equations,  she  may  possess  an  equal  temper ;  as 
she  may  be  straight  as  a  wJind  without  a  notion 
on  the  subject  of  perpendiculars,  and  the  delight 
of  all  circles,  widiout  knowing  the  difl^erence  be- 
tween centre  and  circumference.    In  her  figure 
she  ought  to  be  rounded,  without  being  round ; 
angles  are  as  fatal  to  her  person  as  tlieir  study  is 
unnecessary  for  her  mind.    If  she  squares  slie 
must  be  a  termagant    Sufficient  for  her  are  the 
work-box,  the  opera-box,  and  the  dressing-box. 
A  tangent  she  may  be,  but  never  a  secant,  and 
she  must  not  be  too  familiar  with  projectiles,  lest 
she  should  throw  hcrsell'  away.    An  oy^.V  fejc^  \^ 
a  beauty,  and  the  carve  ot  «l  femaS^  >^  isa.^ 
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sometimes  osculate  without  reproach.  A  pretty 
woman  may  have  an  arched  brow,  an  arched 
nose,  nay,  she  may  be  a  little  arch  herself,  with- 
out the  slightest  impropriety.  Let  her  be  radiant 
witliout  talking  of  radii,  and  let  her  only  chords 
be  tliosc  of  the  piano  and  the  harp. 

The  EC^uare  is  a  very  important  figure  in  life, 
and  particularly  in  fashionable  life.  Ai\er  all 
that  nas  been  said  of  the  properties  of  mathe- 
matical 6(ju ares,  there  is  a  thousand  times  more 
property  in  St.  James'sngquare  or  Grosvenor. 

Il  may  be  impossible  to  square  the  circle,but 
to  circle  or  go  round  a  square  is  a  problem  solv- 
ed every  day  in  the  year,  by  tyroe  who  have  yet 
to  cross  the  I?on6  Asinorum.  A  square  being  hol- 
low, it  follows  tiiat  you  may  expect  to  meet  with 
hollow  people  in  squares ;  and  experiment  fully 
supports  the  conclusions  of  theory  upon  this 
point 

These  hollow  squares  of  society,  having  been 
found  such  strong  lastnesses  of  old  opinions  and 
usages,  suggested  to  military  men  their  adop- 
tion in  the  battle-field.  Grosvenor-square  per- 
haps inspired  the  idea  of  that  system  of  tactics 
to  which  we  owe  the  splendid  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  for  Moore  has  said  or  sung  that  in  that 
lordly  district  was  made  the  last  stand  for  oi] 
lamps,  watchmen,  and  other  venerabilia  of  an_ 
cient  London. 

There  never  gleam  of  gas  must  dare 
'Gainst  ancient  darkness  to  revolt, 

Or  smooth  Mac  Adam  hope  to  spare 
The  dowagers  a  single  jolt. 

Let  intellect  march  how  it  will 

They  stick  to  oil  and  watchmen  still. 

The  social  parallelogram  is  exemplified  in  the 
sort  of  settlement  proposed  by  Mr  Owen  and  his 
school.  It  may  be  our  defect  of  taste,  but  we  feel 
a  strong  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  living  in  a  par- 
allelogram, and  we  suspect  that  this  figure  would 
be  found  to  have  its  moral  imperfections  in  as 
great  degree  as  any  square  in  London.  Had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  make  man  in  shape  of  a 
parallelopipcdon,  or  solid  parallelogram,  his  res- 
idence in  a  plane  one  would  be  unexceptionable; 
but  as  men  are  not  fashioned  like  mile-stones,  we 
do  not  see  the  propriety  of  penning  them  up  in 
the  dullest  of  all  quadrilateral  figures,  like  sol- 
diers in  barrack-squares,  or  felons  in  those  rec- 
tan^lar  pits  which  are  called  yards  in  bride- 
wells. The  morality,  too,  of  the  rectangle  has 
been  broadly  questioned. 

"  Alas,"  says  a  celebrated  mathematical  writer, 

**  Alas !  that  partial  science  should  approve 
The  sly  rectangle's  too  licentioiu  love  !" 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  even  right-an- 
gled parallelograms  are  no  better  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  there  is  reason  to  diink  that 
men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  studying 
the  properties  of  such  figures  have  copied  their 
regularity  very  imperfectly. 

The  truly  social  figure  is  the  circle  :  in  fact 
there  is  not  a  jollier  personage  in  all  the  com- 
monwealth of  mathematics.  We  make  gay  par- 
ties in  round  numbers,  and  have  roimds  ofclin- 
ners  at  round  tables,  where  jokes  gp  round  and 
bmnpen;^  and  there  are  rounds  of  bee^  round 


dozens  of  claret,  and  Madeira  that  h 
the  rounds ;  then  come  rounds  of  heal 
toasts,  until  with  the  rotations  of  the  % 
head  turns  round,  and  the  room  itself  it 
pid  circulation.  Then  there  are  pcramb 
round  the  town,  and  rounds  with  the  poL 
ing  in  lodgings  in  the  round-house ;  then< 
the  day  con^s  round,  to  be  brought  bel 
round  justice,  by  him  to  be  roundly  ra 
ordered  to  pay  round  sums  of  money. 

The  circle,  too,  is  a  figure  as  eloquc 
is  jovial.  The  orator  dehvers  his  round 
ore  rolundo,  amidst  rounds  ofapplaui 
every  speech  is  a  round  of  ambition-s 
Sometimes  he  goes  round  and  round  hi^ 
without  once  touching  it,  and  very  oft 
caught  arguing  in  a  circle. 

The  circle  is  also  the  figure  of  beai 
fashion,  whence  proceed  rounds  of  pan 
of  visits  ;  whence  loveUness  is  attracted 
ball,  and  the  greatest  of  great  encircle 
of  Almack's,  as  the  most  attractive  of  tl 
is  the  zone  tliat  encircles  woman.  Ro\ 
it  has  been  remarked  already,  is  a 
attribute  of  beauty,  yet  must  not  a  k 
perfect  sphere,  for  that  would  too  much 
her  voluoility,  and  spinning  would  be  ] 
accomplishment 

The  world  is  divided  into  circles,  anc 
cles.  The  world  goes  round,  and  men  ^ 
the  world.  At  the  end  of  Plato's  yc 
thought  that  all  things  will  come  rouiu 
and  there  will  be  another  French  re^ 
another  Hottentot  Venus,  and  anoth( 
Jones,"  who  has  lately  been  complime 
a  round  dozen  or  two  with  the  cat-o'-ni 
We  shall  ourselves  of  course  go  round  ^ 
great  wheel  of  fortune  and  events,  still 
ing  articles  for  the  New  Monthly^  which 
disobey  the  universal  law  of  circulation. 


THE  SLEEPER'S  WAKENING 

From  the  World  of  Fashion. 

Woi  for  the  sleepers !     Woe,  yea,  bitter  w 

For  those  who  pass  through  this  short  lii 
And  will  not  strive  to  waken,  as  they  g^ 

In  their  frail  boats  upon  the  ocean  deep. 
Whose  shores  are  but  their  grave ;   and 
keep 

Lock'd  up  within  their  hearts,  tlie  talent 
Wherewith  it  was  intended  they  should  he 

Treasure — that  should  increase  itself  in 

Sleeping  they  pass  their  days ;  bnt  when  t 
Comes  when  they  hear  the  summons- 
must  die  !" 

Or  they  are  waken 'd  by  its  mighty  powV, 
And  in  their  spirit's  dreadful  agony, 

They  leave  this  world  on  Death's  dread  i 

And  gain  the  sleeper's  everlasting  dew'r 
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ADVENTURES   IN  TEXAS. 

Ffom  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

No.  II. 
A  Trial  by  Jury. 

I  recovered  from  my  state  of  insen- 
and  once  more  opened  my  eyes,  I 
g  on  the  bank  of  a  small  but  deep 
iVIy  horse  was  grazing  quietly  a  few 
',  and  beside  me  stood  a  man  with 
ms,  holding  a  wicker-covered  flask 
ad.  This  was  all  I  was  able  to  ob- 
)r  my  state  of  weakness  prevented 

getting  up  and  looking  around  me. 
re  am  I  ?"  I  gasped. 
;re  are  you,  stranger?  By  the  Jacin- 
th at  you  are  6y  it,  and  not  in  it,  is 
3f  your'n,  I  reckon." 

was  something  harsh  and  repulsive 
ue  and  manner  in  which  these  words 
>ken,  and  in  the  grating  scornful 
it  accompanied  them,  that  jarred  up- 
;rves,  and  inspired  me  with  a  feeling 
ion  towards  the  speaker.  I  knew 
vas  my  deliverer;  that  he  had  saved 
when  my  mustang,  raging  with  thirst, 
incr  head-foremost  into  the  water; 
thout  him,  I  must  inevitably  have 
wned,  even  had  the  river  been  less 
n  it  was ;  and  that  it  was  by  his  care, 

whisky  he  had  made  me  swallow, 
ivhich  I  still  felt  the  flavor  on  my 
that  I  had  been  recovered  from  the 
e  swoon  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
he  done  ten  times  as  much  for  mc,  I 
t  have  repressed  the  feeling  of  re- 
e,  the  inexplicable  dislike,  with  which 
J  tones  of  his  voice  filled  me.  I  turn- 
ead  away  in  order  not  to  see  him. 
as  a  silence  of  some  moments'  dura- 

I't  seem  as  if  ray  company  was  over 
.'e  acrreeable,"  said  the  man  at  last, 
r  company  not  agreeable  ?     This  is 
ih  day  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a  hu- 
nor.      Durinjr  that  time  not  a  bit  nor 
as  passed  my  tongue. 
lo !  That's  a  lie,"  shouted  the  man 
other  strange  wild  laugh.     **  You've 
mouthful  out  of  my  flask  ;  not  taken 
inly,  but  it  went  over  your  tongue  all 
3.    Where  do  you  come  from  ?    The 
I't  your'n." 
Neal's,"  answered  I. 
it  is  by  the  brand.    But  what  brings 
e  from   Mr.   Neal's?       It's  a  good 
mile  to  his  plantation,  right  across 
irie.      Ain't  stole  the   horse,   have 


'*  Lost  my  Way — four  days— eaten  no- 
thing." 

These  words  were  all  I  could  articulate. 
I  was  too  weak  to  talk. 

"  Four  days  without  eatin,"  cried  the  man, 
with  a  laugh  like  the  sharpening  of  a  saw, 
**  and  that  in  a  Texas  prairie,  and  with  islands 
on  all  sides  of  you  !  Ha !  I  see  how  it  is. 
You're  a  gentleman — that's  plain  enough.  I 
was  a  sort  of  one  myself  once.  You  thought 
our  Texas  prairies  was  like  the  prairies  in  the 
States.  Ha,  hal  And  so  you  didn't  know 
how  to  help  yourself  Did  you  see  no  bees 
in  the  air,  no  strawberries  on  the  earth  ?" 
"Bees?  Strawberries?"  repeated  I. 
"Yes,  bees,  which  live  in  the  hollow  trees. 
Out  of  twenty  trees  there's  sure  to  be  one 
full  of  honey.  So  you  saw  no  bees,  eh  ?  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  the  creturs  when  you 
see  'em  ?  Ain't  altogether  so  big  as  wild- 
geese  or  turkeys.  But  you  must  know  what 
strawberries  are,  and  that  they  don't  grow 
upon  the  trees." 

All  this  was  spoken  in  the  same  sneering 
savage  manner  as  before,  with  the  speaker's 
head  half  turned  over  his  shoulder,  while  his 
features  were  distorted  into  a  contemptuous 
grin. 

"  And  if  I  had  seen  the  bees,  how  was  I  to 
get  at  the  honey  without  an  axe  ?" 
"  How  did  you  lose  yourself?" 
"  My  mustang — ran  away  " — 
"  I  see.     And  you  afler  him.     You'd  have 
done  better  to  let  him  run.     But  what  d'ye 
mean  to  do  now  ?" 

"  I  am  weak — sick  to  death.  I  wish  to  get 
to  the  nearest  house — an  inn — anywhere 
where  men  are." 

"  Where  men  are,"  repeated  the  stranger, 
with  his  scornful  smile.  "  Where  men  are," 
he  muttered  again,  taking  a  few  steps  on  one 
side. 

I  was  hardly  able  to  turn  my  head,  but 
there  was  something  strange  in  the  man's 
movement  that  alarmed  me ;  and,  making  a 
violent  effort,  I  changed  my  position  suffi- 
ciently to  get  him  in  sight  again.  He  had 
drawn  a  long  knife  from  his  girdle,  which  he 
clutched  in  one  hand,  while  he  ran  the  fore 
finger  of  the  other  along  its  edge.  I  now  for 
the  first  time  got  a  full  view  of  his  face,  and 
the  impression  it  made  upon  me  was  any  thing 
but  favorable.  His  countenance  was  the 
wildest  I  had  ever  seen ;  his  bloodshot  eyes 
rolled  like  balls  of  fire  in  their  sockets; 
while  his  movements  and  manner  were  indi- 
cative of  a  violent  inward  struggle.  He  did 
not  stand  still  for  three  seconds  together,  but 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  hurried 
irregular  steps,  castmg  vi'\\d  ^^\ic^^  wctVNa 
shoolder,  his  fingeiE  ig\^f\Ti%  ^  ^^  hiV^^ 
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with  the  knife,  with  the  rapid  and  objectless 
movements  of  a  maniac. 

I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
strugde  visibly  going  on  within  him ;  that 
my  life  or  death  was  what  he  was  deciding 
upon.  But  in  the  state  I  then  was,  death  had 
no  terror  for  me.  The  image  of  my  mother, 
sisters,  and  father,  passed  before  my  eyes.  I 
gave  one  thought  to  my  peaceful  happy  home, 
and  then  looked  upwards  and  prayed. 

The  man  had  walked  off  to  some  distance. 
J  turned  myself  a  little  more  round,  and,  as  I 
did  so,  I  caught  sight  of  the  same  magnificent 
phenomenon  which  I  had  m^t  with  on  the 
second  day  of  my  wanderings.  The  colossa] 
live  oak  rose  in  all  its  silvery  splendor,  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  miles.  Whilst  I  was 
gazing  at  it,  and  reflecting  on  the  strange  ill 
luck  that  had  made  me  pass  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  the  river  without  finding  it,  I 
saw  my  new  acquaintance  approach  a  neigh- 
boring cluster  of  trees,  amongst  which  he 
disappeared. 

Afler  a  short  time  I  again  perceived  him 
coming  towards  me  with  a  slow  and  stagger- 
ing step.  As  he  drew  near,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  his  whole  appearance. 
He  was  very  tall  and  lean,  but  large-boned, 
and  apparently  of  great  strength.  His  face, 
which  had  not  been  shaved  for  several  weeks, 
was  so  tanned  by  sun  and  weather,  that  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  au  Indian,  had  not 
the  beard  proved  his  claim  to  white  blood. 
Bat  his  eyes  were  what  most  struck  me. 
There  was  something  so  frightfully  wild  in 
their  expression,  a  look  of  terror  and  desper- 
ation, like  that  of  a  man  whom  all  the  furies 
of  hell  were  hunting  and  persecuting.  His 
hair  hung  in  long  ragged  locks  over  his  fore- 
head, cheeks,  and  neck,  and  round  his  head 
was  bound  a  handkerchief,  on  which  were 
several  stains  of  a  brownish  black  color. 
Spots  of  the  same  kind  were  visible  upon  his 
leathern  jacket,  breeches,  and  mocassins ; 
they  were  evidently  blood  stains.  His  hunt- 
ing knife,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  long, 
with  a  rude  wooden  handle,  was  now  re- 
placed in  his  girdle,  but  in  its  stead  he  held 
a  Kentucky  rifle  in  his  hand. 

AlthiMigh  I  did  my  utmost  to  assume  an 
indifferent  countenance,  my  features  doubt- 
less expressed  something  of  the  repugnance 
and  horror  with  which  the  man  inspired  me. 
He  looked  loweringly  at  me  for  a  moment 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  the  company 
youVe  got  into,"  said  he.  "  Do  I  look  so 
very  desperate,  then  ?  Is  it  written  so  plain- 
ly on  my  face  ?" 

"  What  should  there  be  written  upon  your 
facer 


[Fn 

"  What  t  What  ?  Fools  and  children  as 
them  questions." 

*'  I  will  ask  you  none ;  but  as  a  Christiai 
as  my  cotmtryman,  I  beseech  you  " 

"  Christian !"  interrupted  he,  with  a  hollo' 
laugh.  "  Countryman  1"  He  struck  the  bn 
of  his  rifle  hard  upon  the  ground.  "  That 
my  countryman — my  only  friend  !"  he  coi 
tinued,  as  he  examined  the  flint  and  lock  < 
his  weapon.  *'  That  releases  from  all  troubles 
that's  a  true  friend.  Pooh !  perhaps  it'll  n 
lease  you  too— put  you  to  rest." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  aside,  an 
musingly. 

"Put  him  to  rest,  as  well   as Poot 

One  more  or  less — Perhaps  it  would  drii 
away  that  cursed  spectre." 

All  this  seemed  to  be  spoken  to  his  rifle. 

"  Will  you  swear  not  to  betray  me  ?"  crie 
he  to  me.     "  Else,  one  touch  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  brought  the  gun  to  hi 
shoulder,  the  muzzle  pointed  full  at  ni 
breast. 

I  felt  no  fear.  I  am  sure  my  pulse  did  nc 
give  a  throb  the  more  for  this  menace.  S 
deadly  weak  and  helpless  as  I  lay,  it  was  ue 
necessary  to  shoot  me.  The  slightest  bloi 
from  the  butt  of  the  rifle  would  have  drive 
the  last  faint  spark  of  life  out  of  my  exhausi 
ed  body,  I  looked  calmly,  indifierently  ever 
into  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

"If  you  can  answer  it  to  your  God,  to  you 
and  my  judge  and  creator,  do  your  will." 

My  words,  which  from  faintness  I  coul* 
scarcely  render  audible,  had,  nevertheless, 
sudden  and  startling  effect  upon  the  man.  H 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  let  the  butt  of  hi 
gun  fall  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  gazed  a 
me  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes. 

"  This  one,  too,  comes  with  his  God !' 
muttered  he,  **  God  !  and  your  and  my  crea 
tor — and — judge." 

He  seemed  hardly  able  to  articulate  thesi 
words,  which  were  uttered  by  gasps  an( 
efforts,  as  though  something  had  been  chok 
ing  him. 

**  His  and  my — judge  " — groaned  he  again 
**  Can  there  be  a  God,  a  creator  and  judge?' 

As  he  stood  thus  mutteringr  to  himself,  hii 
eyes  suddenly  became  fi.\ed,  and  his  features 
horribly  distorted. 

"  Do  it  not !"  cried  he,  in  a  shrill  tone  of 
horror,  that  rang  through  my  head.  **  It  will 
bring  no  blessin'  with  it.  I  am  a  dead  man ! 
God  be  merciful  to  me  !  My  poor  wife,  my 
poor  children !" 

The  rifle  fell  from  his  hands,  and  be  smote 
his  breast  and  forehead  in  a  paroxysm  of  the 
wildest  fury.  It  was  frightful  to  behold  the 
conscience-stricken  wretch,  stamping  madlj 
about,  and  casting  glances  of  terror  behind 
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him,  as  though  demons  had  been  hunting  him 
down.  The  foam  flew  from  his  mouth,  and 
1  expected  each  moment  to  see  him  fall  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  Gradually, 
however,  he  became  more  tranquil. 

**  D'ye  see  nothin'  in  my  face?"  said  he 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  suddenly  pausing  close 
to  where  I  lay. 

"  What  should  I  see  ?" 

lie  came  yet  nearer. 

'*  Look  well  at  me — through  me,  if  you  can. 
D've  see  nothin'  now?" 

*'  I  see  nothing,"  replied  I. 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,  you  can  see  nothin'. 
Ain't  in  a  spyin'  humor,  I  calkilate.  No,  no, 
that  you  ain't.  Afler  four  days  and  nights 
fastin',  one  loses  the  fancy  for  many  things. 
I've  tried  it  for  two  days  myself.  Sc,  you  are 
weak  and  faint,  eh?  ButlneednH  ask  that, 
I  reckon.  You  look  bad  enough.  Take 
another  drop  of  whisky ;  it'll  strengthen  you. 
But  wait  till  I  mix  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  and  scooping  up  the  water  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  filled  his  flask  with  it. 
Then  returning  to  me,  he  poured  a  little  into 
my  mouth. 

Even  the  bloodthirsty  Indian  appears  less 
of  a  savage  when  engaged  in  a  compassion- 
ate act,  and  the  wild  desperado  I  had  fallen 
in  with,  seemed  soflened  and  humanized  by 
the  service  he  was  rendering  me.  His  voice 
sounded  less  harsh;  his  manner  was  calmer 
and  milder. 

**  You  wish  to  go  to  an  inn?" 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  yes.  These  four 
days  I  have  tasted  nothing  but  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco." 

•*  Can  you  spare  a  bit  of  that  ?" 

"  All  I  have." 

I  handed  him  my  cigar  case,  and  the  roll 
o^  dulcissimus.  He  snatched  the  latter  from 
me,  and  bit  into  it  with  the  furious  eagerness 
of  a  wolf. 

"  Ah,  the  right  sort  this !"  muttered  he 
to  himself.  "  Ah,  young  man,  or  old  man — 
you're  an  old  man,  ain't  you  ?  How  old  are 
you?" 

"  Two-and-twenty." 

He  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

'*  Can  hardly  believe  that.  But  four  days 
in  the  prairie,  and  nothin'  to  eat.  Well,  it 
may  he  so.     But,  stranger,  if  I  had  had  this 

bit  of  tobacco  only  ten  days  ago A  bit  of 

tobacco  is  worth  a  deal  sometimes.    It  might 
have  saved  a  man's  life !" 

Again  he  groaned,  and  his  accents  became 
wild  and  unnatural. 

**  I  say,  stranger !"  cried  he  in  a  threaten- 
ing tone.  '*  I  say  !  D'ye  see  yonder  live 
oak  ?     D'ye  see  it  ?     It'»  the  Patriarchy  and 
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a  finer  and  mightier  one  you  won't  find  in  the 
prairies,  I  reckon.     D'ye  see  it  ?" 

"  I  do  see  it." 

"  Ah !  you  see  it,"  cried  he  fiercely.  "  And 
what  is  it  to  you  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  Patriarch,  or  with  what  lies  under  it?  I 
reckon  you  had  best  not  be  too  curious  that 
way.  If  you  dare  take  a  step  under  that  tree" 
He  swore  an  oath  too  horrible  to  be  re- 
peated. 

"  There's  a  spectre  there,"  cried  he  ;  **  a 
spectre  that  would  fright  you  to  death.  Bet- 
ter keep  away." 

"I  will  keep  away,"  replied  I.  I  never 
thought  of  going  near  it.  All  1  want  is  to  get 
to  the  nearest  plantation  or  inn." 

"  Ah !  true,  man — the  next  inn.  I'll  show 
yon  the  way  to  it.     I  will." 

'*  You  will  save  my  life  by  so  doing,"  said 
I,  ''  and  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  you  as  my 
deliverer." 

"  Deliverer !"  repeated  he,  with  a  wild 
laugh.  "  Pooh !  If  you  knew  what  sort  of  a 
deliverer — Pooh !  What's  the  use  of  savin' 
a  life,  when — yet  I  will — I  will  save  yours  ; 
perhaps  the  cursed  spectre  will  leave  me 
then.  Will  you  not  ?  Will  you  not  ?"  cried 
he,  suddenly  changing  his  scornful  mocking 
tones  to  those  of  entreaty  and  supplication, 
and  turning  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
live  oak.  Again  his  wildness  of  manner  re- 
turned, and  his  eyes  became  fixed,  as  he 
gazed  for  some  moments  at  the  gigantic  tree. 
Then  darting  away,  he  disappeared  among* 
the  trees,  whence  he  had  fetched  his  rifle, 
and  presently  emerged  again,  leading  a  ready 
saddled  horse  with  him.  He  called  to  me  to 
mount  mine,  but  seeing  that  I  was  unable 
even  to  rise  from  the  ground,  he  stepped  up 
to  me,  and  with  the  greitest  ease  lifted  me 
into  the  saddle  with  one  hand,  so  light  had  I 
become  during  my  long  fast.  Then  taking 
the  end  of  my  lasso,  he  got  upon  his  own 
horse  and  set  off,  leading  my  mustang  after 
him. 

We  rode  on  for  some  time  without  ex- 
changing a  word.  My  guide  kept  up  a  sort 
of  muttered  soliloquy;  but  as  I  was  full  ten 
paces  in  his  rear,  I  could  distinguish  nothing 
of  what  he  said.  At  times  he  would  raise  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  then  lower  it  again,  and 
speak  to  it,  sometimes  caressingly,  sometimes 
in  anger.  More  than  once  he  turned  his 
head,  and  cast  keen  searching  glances  at 
me,  as  though  to  see  whether  I  were  watch- 
ing him  or  not. 

We  had  ridden  more  than  an  hour,  and 
the  strength  which  the  whisky  had  given 
me  was  fnst  failing,  so  that  I  expected  each 
moment  to  fall  from  my  horse,  whcnsuddeul^ 
I  caught  sight  of  a  kmd  o^  \v3L^^\v<i.^%e.^  ^«A 
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almost  immediately  aflerwiards  the  wall  of  a 
small  blockhouse  became  visible.  A  faint 
cry  of  joy  escaped  me,  and  I  endeavored,  but 
in  vain,  to  give  my  horse  the  spur.  My 
guide  turned  round,  fixed  his  wild  eyes  upon 
me,  and  spoke  in  a  threatening  tone. 

**  You  are  impatient,  man  1  impatient,  I 
see.     You  think  now,  perhaps" 

**  I  am  dying,"  was  all  I  could  utter.  In 
fact  my  senses  were  leaving  me  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  I  really  thought  my  last  hour  was 
come. 

"  Pooh  !  dyin' !  One  don't  die  so  easy. 
And  yet — it  might  be  true." 

He  sprang  off  his  horse,  aud  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  me  in  his  arms  as  I  fell  from 
the  saddle.  A  few  drops  of  whisky,  how- 
ever, restored  mc  to  consciousness.  My 
guide  replaced  me  upon  my  mustang,  and 
af^er  passing  through  a  potato  ground,  a  field 
of  Indian  corn,  and  a  small  grove  of  peach- 
trees,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the 
blockhouse. 

I  was  so  utterly  helpless,  that  my  strange 
companion  was  obliged  to  lid  me  off  my 
horse  and  carry  me  into  the  dwelling.  He 
sat  me  down  upon  a  bench,  passive  and 
powerless  as  an  infant.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, I  was  never  better  able  to  observe  all 
that  passed  around  me,  than  during  the  few 
hours  of  bodily  debility  that  succeeded  my 
immersion  in  the  Jacinto.  A  blow  with  a 
reed  would  have  knocked  me  off  my  seat,  but 
my  mental  faculties,  instead  of  participating 
in  this  weakness,  seemed  sharpened  to  an 
unusual  degree  of^  acuteness. 

The  blockhouse  in  which  we  now  were, 
was  of  the  poorest  possible  description ;  a 
mere  log  hat,  consisting  of  one  room,  that 
served  as  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  bed- 
chamber. The  door  of  rough  planks  swung 
heavily  upon  two  hooks  that  fitted  into  iron 
rings,  and  formed  a  clumsy  substitute  for 
hinges ;  a  wooden  latch  and  heavy  bar 
served  to  secure  it ;  windows,  properly  speak- 
ing, there  were  none,  but  in  their  stead  a  few 
holes  covered  with  dirty  oiled  paper ;  the 
floor  was  of  clay,  stamped  hard  and  dry  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut,  but  out  of  which,  at 
the  sides  of  the  room,  a  crop  of  rank  grass 
was  growing,  a  foot  or  more  high.  In  one 
comer  stood  a  clumsy  bedstead,  in  another  a 
sort  of  table  or  counter,  on  which  were  half 
a  dozen  drinking  glasses  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns.  The  table  consisted  of  four  thick 
posts,  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  on 
which  were  nailed  three  boards  that  had  ap- 
parently belonged  to  some  chest  or  case,  for 
they  were  partly  painted,  and  there  was  a 
date,  and  the  three  first  letters  of  a  word 
apon  one  of  them.     A  shelf  fixed  against  the 
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side  of  the  hut  supported  an  earthen  pot  or 
two,  and  three  or  four  bottles,  uncorked,  and 
apparently  empty ;  and  from  some  wooden 
pegs  wedged  in  between  the  logs,  hung  sus- 
pended a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
no  very  cleanly  aspect. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  hut  with  a  kind 
of  stealthy  cat-like  pace,  was  an  individua}, 
whose  unprepossessing  exterior  was  in  good 
keeping  with   the  wretched   appearance  of 
this  Texiau  shebeen  house.     He  was  an  un- 
dersized, stooping  figure,  red-haired,  large 
mouthed,    and  possessed  of  small,    reddish, 
pig's  eyes,  which  he  seemed  totally  unable 
to  raise  from  the  ground,  and  the  lowering, 
hang-dog  expression  of  which,  corresponded 
fully    with    the     treacherous,    panther-like 
stealthiness   of   his    step    and    movements. 
Without  greeting  us  either  by  word  or  look, 
this  personage  dived  into  a  dark  comer  of 
his  tenement,  brought  out  a  full  bottle,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table  beside  the  glasses, 
resumed  the  monotonous  sort  of  exercise  in 
which  he   had  been  indulging  on  our  en- 
trance. 

My  guide' and  deliverer  said  nothing  while 
the  tavern-keeper  was  getting  out  the  bottle, 
although  he  seemed  to  watch  all  his  move- 
ments with  a  keen  and  suspicious  eye.  He 
now  filled  a  large  glass  of  spirits,  and  tossed 
it  off  at  a  single  draught.  When  he  had  done 
this,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"  Johnny  ?" 

Johnny  made  no  answer. 

''This  gentleman  has  eaten  nothing  for 
four  days." 

**  Indeed,"  replied  Johnny,  without  look- 
ing up,  or  intermitting  his  sneaking,  restless 
walk  from  one  comer  of  the  room  to  the 
other. 

"  I  said  four  days,  d'ye  hear  ?  Four  days. 
Bring  him  tea  immediately,  strong  tea,  and 
then  make  some  good  beef  soup.  The  tea 
must  be  ready  directly,  the  soup  in  an  hour 
at  farthest,  d'ye  understand  ?  And  then  I 
want  some  whisky  for  myself,  and  a  beef- 
steak and  potatoes.  Now,  tell  all  that  to  your 
Sambo." 

Johnny  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  contin- 
ued his  walk,  creeping  along  with  noiseless 
step,  and  each  time  that  he  turned,  giving  a 
sort  of  spring  like  a  cat  or  a  panther. 

"  I've  money,  Johnny,"  said  my  guide. 
"  Money,  man,  d'ye  hear?"  And  so  saying, 
he  produced  a  tolerably  full  purse. 

For  the  first  time  Johnny  raised  his  head, 
gave  an  indefinable  sort  of  glance  at  the 
purse,  and  then  springing  forward,  fixed  his 
small,  cunning  eyes  upon  those  of  my  guide, 
while  a  smile  of  strange  meaning  spread  of  er 
his  repulsive  features. 
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The  two  men  stood  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  staring  at  each  other,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  An  infernal  grin  distended 
Johnny's  mouth  from  ear  to  ear.  My  guide 
seemed  to  gasp  for  breath. 

**  Tve  money,"  cried  he  at  last,  striking  the 
butt  of  his  rifle  violently  on  the  ground.  "D'ye 
understand,  Johnny?  Money;  and  a  rifle 
too,  if  needs  be." 

He  stepped  to  the  table  and  filled  another 
glass  of  raw  spirits,  which  disappeared  like 
the  preceding  one.  While  he  drank,  John- 
ny stole  out  of  the  room  so  soflly  that  my 
eompanion  was  only  made  aware  of  his  de- 
parture by  the  noise  of  the  wooden  latch.  He 
then  came  up  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms 
without  saying  a  word,  and,  carrying  me  to 
the  bed,  laid  me  gently  down  upon  it. 

"  You  make  yourself  at  home,"  snarled 
Johnny,  who  just  then  came  in  again. 

**  Always  do  that,  I  reckon,  when  Pm  in  a 
tavern,"  answered  my  guide,  quietly  pouring 
out  and  swallowing  another  glassful.  *'  The 
gentleman  shall  have  your  bed  to-day.  You 
and  Sambo  may  sleep  in  the  pigsty.  You  have 
none  though,  I  believe  ?" 

**  Bob!"  screamed  Johnny  furiously. 
*'  That's  my  name— Bob  Rock." 
"  For  the  present,"  hissed  Johnny,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  The  same  as  yours  is  Johnny  Down,"  re- 
plied Bob  in  the  same  tone.  ''  Pooh  1  John- 
ny, guess  we  know  one  another?" 

'^  Rather  calkilate  we  do,"  replied  Johnny 
through  his  teeth. 

"  And  have  done  many  a  day,"  laughed 
Bob 

"  You're  the  famous  Bob  from  Sodoma  in 
Georgia  ?" 

"  Sodoma  in  Alabama,  Johnny.  Sodoma 
lies  in  Alabama,"  said  Bob,  filling  another 
glass.  "  Don't  you  know  that  yet,  you  who 
were  above  a  year  in  Columbus,  doin'  all 
sorts  of  dirty  work?" 

*'  Better  hold  your  tongue,  '  Bob,"  said 
Johnny,  with  a  dangerous  look  at  me. 

**  Pooh!  Don't  mind  him;  he  won't  talk, 
ril  answer  for  it.  "  He's  lost  the  taste  for 
chatterin'  in  the  Jacinto  prairie.  But  Sodo- 
ma," continued  Bob,  "  is  in  Alabama,  man  ! 
Columbus  in  Georgia !  They  are  parted  by 
the  Chatahoochie.  Ah !  that  was  a  jolly  life 
we  led  on  the  Chatahoochie.  But  nothin' 
lasts  in  this  world,  as  my  old  schoolmaster 
used  to  say.  Pooh  1  They've  druv  the  In- 
juns a  step  further  over  the  Mississippi 
now.  But  it  was  a  glorious  life — warn't 
it  ?" 

Again  he  filled  his  glass  and  drank. 
The  information  I  gathered  from  this  con- 
versation as  to  the  previous  life  and  habits 
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of  these  two  men,  had  nothing  in  k  very  sat 
isfactory  or  reassuring  for  me.  In  the  whole 
of  the  south-western  states  there  was  no  place 
that  could  boast  of  being  the  resort  of  so 
many  outlaws  and  bad  characters  as  the  town 
of  Sodoma.  It  is  situated,  or  was  situated, 
at  least,  a  few  years  previously  to  the  time  I 
speak  of,  in  Alabama,  on  Indian  ground,  and 
was  the  harbor  of  refuge  for  all  the  murder- 
ers and  outcasts  from  the  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  Union.  Here,  under 
Indian  government,  they  found  shelter  and 
security ;  and  frightful  were  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  perpetrated  at  this  place.  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  an  assassination,  not 
secretly  committed,  but  in  broad  sunlight. 
Bands  of  these  wretches,  armed  with  knives 
and  rifles,  used  to  cross  the  Chatahoochie, 
and  make  inroads  into  Columlnis ;  break  into 
houses,  rob,  murder,  ill-treat  women,  and 
then  return  in  triumph  to  their  dens,  laden 
with  booty,  and  laughing  at  the  laws.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  pursuing  them,  or  of  ob- 
taining justice,  for  they  were  on  Indian  ter- 
ritory ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  were  in  league 
with  them.  At  length  General  Jackson  and 
the  government  took  it  up.  The  Indians 
were  driven  over  the  Mississippi,  the  outlaws 
and  murderers  fled,  Sodoma  itself  disappear- 
ed ;  and,  released  from  its  troublesome  neigh- 
bors, Columbus  is  now  as  flourishing  a  town 
as  any  in  the  west. 

The  recollections  of  their  former  life  and 
exploits  seemed  highly  interesting  to  the  two 
comrades ;  and  their  communications  be- 
came more  and  more  confidential.  Johnny 
filled  himself  a  glass,  and  the  conversation 
soon  increased  in  animation.  I  could  under- 
stand little  of  what  they  said,  for  they  spoke 
a  sort  of  thieves'  jargon.  After  a  time,  their 
voices  sounded  as  a  confused  hum  in  my 
ears,  the  objects  in  the  room  became  grad- 
ually less  distinct,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  roused,  not  very  gently,  by  a  mulatto 
woman,  who  poured  a  spoonful  of  tea  into 
my  mouth  before  I  had  well  opened  my  eyes. 
She  at  first  did  not  appear  to  be  attending  to 
me  with  any  great  degree  of  good- will ;  but 
by  the  time  she  had  eiven  me  half  a  dozen 
spoonsful,  her  womanly  sympathies  began  to 
be  awakened,  and  her  manner  became  kind- 
er. The  tea  did  me  an  infinite  deal  of  good, 
and  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  my  veins. 
I  finished  the  cup,  and  the  mulatto  laid  me 
down  again  on  my  pillow  with  far  more  gen- 
tleness than  she  had  lifted  me  up. 

"  Gor !  Gor !"  cried  she, "  what  poor  young 
man  !  Berry  weak.  Him  soon  better.  One 
hour,  massa,  good  soup." 

"  Soup !  What  do  you  want  wvlS\  wsvs^'^' 
grumbled  Johnny. 
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**  Him  lake  sofop.  I  cook  it/'  screamed 
the  woman. 

"  Worse  for  you  if  she  don't,  Johnny," 
said  Bob. 

Johnny  muttered  something  in  reply,  but 
I  did  not  distinguish  what  it  was,  for  my  eyes 
closed,  and  I  again  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  not  been  five 
minutes  slumbering  when  the  mulatto  return- 
ed with  the  soup.  The  tea  had  revived  me, 
but  this  gave  me  strength ;  and  when  I  had 
taken  it  I  was  able  to  sit  up  in  my  bed. 

While  the  woman  was  feeding  me.  Bob 
was  eating  his  beefsteak.  It  was  a  piece  of 
meat  that  might  have  sufficed  for  six  persons, 
but  the  man  seemed  as  hungry  as  if  he  had 
eaten  nothing  for  three  days.  He  cut  of 
wedges  half  as  big  as  his  fist,  swallowed  them 
with  ravenouf  eagerness,  and  instead  of 
bread,  bit  into  some  unpeeled  potatoes.  All 
this  was  washed  down  with  glass  afler  glass 
of  raw  spirits,  which  had  the  effect  of  waken- 
ing him  up,  and  infusing  a  certain  degree  of 
chcerfuless  into  his  strange  humor.  He  still 
spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  Johnny,  but 
his  recollections  seemed  agreeable ;  he  nod- 
ded self-approvingly,  and  sometimes  laughed 
aloud.  At  last  he  began  to  abuse  Johnny 
for  being,  as  he  said,  such  a  sneaking,  cow- 
ardly fellow — such  a  treacherous,  false-heart- 
ed gallows-bird. 

"It's true,"  said  he,  "I  am  gallows-bird 
enough  myself,  but  then  I'm  open,  and  no 
man  can  say  I*m  a-fear'd ;  but  Johnny,  John- 
ny, who" 

I  do  not  know  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
for  Johnny  sprang  towards  him,  and  placed 
both  hands  over  his  mouth,  receiving  in  re- 
turn a  blow  that  knocked  him  as  far  as  the 
door,  through  which  he  retreated  cursing  and 
grumbling. 

I  soon  fell  asleep  again,  and  whilst  in  that 
state  I  had  a  confused  sort  of  consciousness 
of  various  noises  in  the  room,  loud  words, 
blows,  and  shouting.  Wearied  as  I  was, 
however,  I  believe  no  noise  would  have 
fully  roused  me,  although  hunger  at  last  did. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  mulat- 
to woman  sitting  by  my  bed,  and  keeping  off 
the  musquitoes.  She  brought  me  the  re- 
mainder of  the  soup,  and  promised,  if  I 
would  sleep  a  couple  of  hours  more,  to  bring 
me  a  beef-steak.  Before  the  two  hours  had 
elapsed  I  awoke,  hungrier  than  ever.  Afler 
I  had  eaten  all  the  beefsteak  the  woman 
would  allow  me,  which  was  a  very  moderate 
quantity,  she  brought  me  a  beer-glass  full  of 
the  most  delicious  punch  I  ever  tasted.  I 
asked  her  where  she  had  got  the  rum  and  le- 
mons, and  she  told  mc  it  was  she  who  had 
bought  them,  as  well  as  a  stock  of  coffee  and 
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tea ;  that  Johnny  was  her  partner,  but  that 
he  had  done  nothing  but  build  the  house,  and 
badly  built  it  was.  She  then  began  to  abuse 
Johnny,  and  said  he  was  a  gambler;  and 
worse  still,  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  monej 
once,  but  had  lost  it  all ;  that  she  had  first 
known  him  in  Lower  Natchez,  but  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  run  away  from  there  in  the 
nicrht  to  save  his  neck.  Bob  was  no  better, 
she  said;  on  the  contrary — and  here  she 
made  the  gesture  of  cutting  a  man's  throat- 
he  was  a  very  bad  fellow,  she  added.  He 
had  got  drunk  afler  his  dinner,  knocked 
Johnny  down,  and  broken  every  thing.  He 
was  now  lying  asleep  outside  the  door;  and 
Johnny  had  hidden  himself  somewhere. 

How  long  she  continued  speaking  I  know 
not,  for  I  again  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
this  time  lasted  si\or  seven  hours. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  strong  grasp  laid 
upon  my  arm,  which  made  me  cry  out,  more, 
however,  from  surprise  than  pain.  Bob  stood 
by  my  bedside ,  the  traces  of  the  preceding 
night's  debauch  plainly  written  on  his  hag- 
gard countenance.  His  bloodshot  eyes  were 
inflamed  and  swollen,  and  rolled  with  even 
more  than  their  usual  wild n ess ;  his  mouth 
was  open,  and  the  jaws  stiff  and  fixed ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  commit- 
ting some  frightful  deed.  I  could  fancy  the 
first  murderer  to  have  worn  such  an  aspect 
when  gazing  on  the  body  of  his  slaughtered 
brother.  I  shrank  back,  horrornstruck  at  his 
appearance. 

•'  In  God's  name,  man,  what  do  you  want?' 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  You  are  in  a  fever.     You've  the  ague !" 

"Ay,  a  fever,"  groaned  he,  shivering  as  he 
spoke ;  "  a  fever,  but  not  the  one  you  mean ; 
a  fever,  young  man,  such  as  God  keep  you 
from  ever  having.'* 

His  whole  frame  shuddered  while  he  ut- 
tered these  words.  There  was  a  short  pause. 

"Curious  that,"  continued  he;  "I've 
served  more  than  one  in  the  same  way,  but 
never  thought  of  it  afterwards — was  forgot- 
ten in  less  than  no  time.  Got  to  pay  the 
whole  score  at  once,  I  suppose.  Can't  rest 
a  minute.  In  the  open  prairie  it's  ihe  worst; 
there  stands  the  old  man,  so  plain,  with  his 
silver  beard,  and  the  spectre  just  behind 
him." 

His  eyes  rolled,  he  clenched  his  fists,  and, 
striking  his  forehead  furiously,  rushed  out  of 
the  hut. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  apparently 
moie  composed,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
my  bed. 

"  Stranger,  you  must  do  me  a  service," 
said  he  abruptly. 

"  Ten  rather  than  one,"  replied  I ;  "  anj 
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ling  that  is  in  my  power.     Do  I  not  owe 
ou  my  life?'' 

**  You're  a  gentleman,  I  see,  and  a  Chris- 
an.  You  must  come  with  me  to  the  squire — 
le  Alcalde." 

*'  To  the  Alcalde,  man !  What  must  I  go 
lere  for?" 

•*  You'll  see  and  hear  when  you  get  there; 
ve  something  to  tell  him — something  for  his 
wn  ear." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  remained  si- 
nt  for  a  short  time,  gazing  anxiously  on  all 
des  of  him. 

**  Something,"  whispered  he, "  that  nobody 
se  must  hear." 

"But  there's  Johnny  there.  Why  not 
kehim?" 

•'  Johnny !"  cried  he,  with  a  scornful 
ugh  ;  "  Johnny !  who's  ten  times  worse  than 
am,  bad  as  I  be ;  and  bad  I  am  to  be  sure. 
It  yet  open  and  above  board,  always  till  tl^is 
[hc  ;  but  Johnny  !  he'd  sell  his  own  mother 
e's  a  cowardly,  sneakin',  treacherous 
Mind,  is  Johnny." 

It  was  unnecessary  to  tell  me  this,  for 
ihnny's  character  was  written  plainly 
loiigh  upon  his  countenance. 

**  But  why  do  you  want  me  to  go  to  the 
Icalde?" 

"  Why  does  one  want  people  before  the 
dge?  He's  a  judge,  man;  a  Mexican  one 
'rtainly,  but  chosen  by  us  Americans;  and 
1  American  himself,  as  you  and  I  are." 

**  And  how  soon  must  I  go  ?" 

"  Directly.  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  It 
aves  mc  no  peace.  Not  an  hour's  rest  have 
had  for  the  last  eight  days.  When  I  go 
It  into  the  prairie,  the  spectre  stands  before 
e  and  beckons  me  on ;  and  if  I  try  to  go 
lother  way,  he  comes  behind  me  and  drives 
e  before  him  under  the  Patriarch.  I  see 
m  just  as  plainly  as  when  he  was  alive,  only 
Jer  and  sadder.  It  seems  as  if  I  could 
uch  him  with  my  hand.  Even  the  bottle  b 
>  use  now ;  neither  rum,  nor  whisky,  nor 
andy,  rid  me  of  him ;  it  don't,  by  the  'tar- 
il.  Curious  that!  I  got  drunk  yesterday — 
ought  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  he  came  in  the 
crbt  and  drove  me  out.  I  was  obliged  to  go. 
'ouldn't  let  me  sleep;  was  forced  to  go 
ider  the  Patriarch." 

•*  Under  the  Patriarch — the  live  oak  ?" 
ied  I,  in  astonishment. — "Were  you  there 

the  night?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  was,"  replied  he,  in  the  same 
irribly  confidential  tone;  "  and  the  spirit 
reatened  me,  and  said  I  will  leave  you  no 
:ace,  Bob,  till  you  go  to  the  Alcalde  and  tell 
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"  Then  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  Alcalde, 
id  that  immediately,"  said  I,  raising  myself 


up  in  bed.     I  could  not  helppityiiy  the  poor 
fellow  from  my  very  soul. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  croaked  Johnny, 
who  at  this  moment  glided  into  the  room. 
"  Not  a  step  shall  you  stir  till  you've  paid." 

"  Johnny,"  said  Bob,  seizing  his  less  pow- 
erful companion  by  the  shoulders,  lifting  him 
up  like  a  child,  and  then  setting  him  down 
again  with  such  force,  that  his  knees  cracked 
and  bent  under  him : — **  Johnny,  this  gentle- 
man is  my  guest,  d'ye  understand?  And  here 
is  the  reckonin,'  and  mind  yourself,  Johnny, 
mind  yourself — that's  all." 

Johnny  crept  into  a  corner  like  a  flogged 
hound  ;  the  mulatto  woman,  however,  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  be  so  easily  intimidated. 
Sticking  her  arms  in  her  sides,  she  waddled 
boldly  forward. 

"  You  not  take  him  'way,  Massa  Bob  V 
screamed  she.  '*  Him  stop  here.  Him  berry 
weak — not  able  for  ride — not  able  for  stand 
on  him  foot." 

This  was  true  enough.  Strong  as  I  had 
felt  in  bed,  I  could  hardly  stand  upright  when 
I  got  out  of  it. 

For  a  moment  Bob  seemed  undecided,  but 
only  for  one  moment;  then,  stepping  up  to  the 
mulatto,  he  lifted  her,  fat  and  heavy  as  she 
was,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  her 
partner,  at  least  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
carried  her  screaming  and  struggling  to  the 
door,  which  he  kicked  open.  Then  setting 
her  down  outside,  "  Silence !"  roared  he, 
"  and  some  good  strong  tea  instead  of  your 
cursed  chatter,  and  a  fresh  beefsteak  instead 
of  your  stinking  carcass.  That  will  strength- 
en the  gentleman  ;  so  be  quick  about  it,  you 
old  brown-skinned  beast,  you  !" 

I  had  slept  in  my  clothes,  and  my  toilet 
was  consequently  soon  made,  by  the  help  of 
a  bowl  of  water  and  towel,  which  Bob  made 
Johnny  bring,  and  then  ordered  him  to  go 
and  get  our  horses  ready. 

A  hearty  breakfast  of  tea,  butter,  Indian 
corn  bread,  and  steaks,  increased  my  strength 
so  much,  that  I  was  able  to  mount  my  mus- 
tang. I  had  still  pains  in  all  my  limbs,  but 
we  rode  slowly ;  the  morning  was  bright,  the 
air  fresh  and  elastic,  and  I  felt  myself  getting 
gradually  better.  Our  path  led  through  the 
prairie  ;  the  river  fringed  with  wood,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  the  vast  ocean  of  grass,  spriQkled 
with  innumerable  islands  of  trees,  on  the 
other.  We  saw  abundance  of  game,  which 
sprang  up  under  the  very  feet  of  our  horses ; 
but  although  Bob  had  his  rifle,  he  made  no 
use  of  it.  He  muttered  continually  to  him- 
self, and  seemed  to  be  arranging  what  he 
should  say  to  the  judge ;  for  I  heard  him 
talking  of  things  which  I  would  just  as  soon 
not  have  listened  lo,  '\i  1  c,ov\^  Vw^  V^^^ 
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it.    I  waft  heartily  glad  when  we  at  length 
reached  the  plantation  of  the  Alcalde. 

It  seemed  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  framework 
house   bespoke  comfort   and   every  luxury. 
The  building  was  surrounded   by  a  group  of 
China  trees,  which  I  should  have  thought 
about  ten  years  of  age,  but  which  I  after- 
wards learned  had  not  been  planted  half  that 
time,    although    they    were    already    large 
enough    to   afford   a  very  agreeable   shade. 
Right  in  front  of  the  house  rose  a  live  oak, 
inferior  in  size  to  the  one  in  the  prairie,  but 
still  of  immense  age  and  great  beauty.     To 
the  left  were  some  two  hundred  acres  of  cot- 
ton fields,  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Ja- 
cinto, which  at  this  spot  made  a  sharp  turn, 
and  winding  round  the  plantation,  inclosed 
it  on  three  sides.     Before  the  house  lay  the 
prairie,  with  its  archipelago  of  islands,  and 
herds  of  grazing  cattle  and  mustangs  ;  to  the 
right,  more  cotton  fields;  and  in  rear  of  the 
dwelling,  negro  cottages  and  out-buildings. 
There  was  a  Sabbath-like  stillness  pervading 
the  whole  scene,  which  seemed  to  strike  even 
Bob.     He  paused  as  though  in  deep  thought, 
and  allowed  his  hand  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  the  handle  of  the  lattice  door.     Then 
with  a  sudden  and  resolute  jerk,  bespeaking 
an  equally  sudden  resolution,  he  pushed  open 
the  gate,  and  we  entered  a  garden  planted 
with  orange,  banana,  and  citron  trees,  the 
path  through  which  was    inclosed  between 
palisades,    and  led  to  a  sort  of  front  court, 
with  another  lattice-work  door,  beside  which 
hung  a  bell.     Upon  ringing  this,  a  negro  ap- 
peared. 

The  black  seemed  to  know  Bob  very  well, 
for  he  nodded  to  him  as  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  said  the  squire  wanted  him,  and 
had  asked  after  him  several  times.  He  then 
led  the  way  to  a  large  parlor,  very  handsome- 
ly furnished  for  Texas,  and  in  which  we 
found  the  squire,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Alcalde,  sitting  smoking  his  cigar.  He 
had  just  breakfasted,  and  the  plates  and 
dishes-  were  still  upon  the  table.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  given  to  compliments  or 
ceremony,  or  to  partake  at  all  of  the  Yankee 
failing  of  curiosity,  for  he  answered  our  salu- 
tation with  a  laconic  ''  good  morning,''  and 
Bcareely  even  looked  at  us.  At  the  very  first 
glance,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  came  from 
Tennessee  or  Virginia,  the  only  provinces  in 
which  one  finds  men  of  his  gigantic  mould. 
Even  sitting,  his  head  rose  above  those  of  the 
negro  servants  in  waiting.  Nor  was  his 
height  alone  remarkable ;  he  had  the  true 
West-Virginian  build;  the  enormous  chest 
and  shoulders,  and  herculean  limbs,  the 
massive  features  and  sharp  gray  eyes ;  alto- 
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gethcr^an  exterior  well  calculated  to  impoK 
on  the  rough  backwoodsmen  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 

I  was  tired  with  my  ride,  and  took  a  cbar. 
The  squire  apparently  did  not  deem  me  woh  |;{;; 
thy  of  notice,  or  else  he  reserved  me  fer  i 
later  scrutiny ;  but  he  fixed  a  long,  searchiag 
look  upon  Bob,  who  remained  standing,' wilk 
his  head  sunk  on  his  breast 

The  judge  at  last  broke  silence. 
"  So  here  you  are  again,  Bob.     It's  \m 
since  we've  seen  you,  and  I  thought  yon  m 
clean  forgotten  us.    Well,  Bob,  we  shooldo't 
have  broke  our  hearts,  I  reckon ;  for  I  hate 
gamblers — ay,  that  I  do — worse  than  skimk& ' 
It's  a  vile  thing  is  play,  and  has  ruined  manj 
a  man  in  this  world,  and   the   next.     It's 
ruined  you  too.  Bob." 
Bob  said  nothing. 

"  You'd  have  been  mighty  useful  here  lait 
week  ;  there  was  plenty  for  you  to  do.  Mj  . 
step-daughter  arrived  ;  but  as  you  weren't  to 
be  found,  we  had  to  send  to  Joe)  to  shoot  v 
a  buck  and  a  couple  of  dozen  snipes.  Ah, 
Bob !  one  might  still  make  a  good  citizen  of 
you,  if  you'd  only  leave  off  that  cursed  pity!" 
Bob  still  remained  silent. 
''  Now  go  into  the  kitchen  and  get  some 
breakfast '° 

Bob  neither  answered  nor  moved. 
''  D'ye  hear  ?     Go  into  the  kitchen  and  get 
something  to  eat.     And,  Ptoly  " — added  he 
to  the  negro—"  tell  Veny  to  give  him  a  pint 
of  rum." 

"Don't  want  yer  rum — ain't  thirsty"— 
growled  Bob. 

"  Very  like,  very  like,"  said  the  judge 
sharply.  "  Reckon  you've  taken  too  mack 
already.  Look  as  if  you  could  swallow  a  wild 
cat,  claws  and  all.  And  you,"  added  be,  | 
turning  to  me — "  What  the  deuce  are  you  it 
Ptoly?  Don't  you  see  the  man  wants  bis 
breakfast  ?  Where's  the  coffee  ?  Or  wouki 
you  rather  have  tea  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Alcalde,  I  have  breakfasted 
already." 

"Don't  look  as  if  Ain't  sick,  are  you t 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?  What's  happened 
to  you  ?     What  are  you  doing  with  Bob  V 

He  looked  keenly  and  searchingly  at  me, 
and  then  again  at  Bob.  My  appearance  was 
certainly  not  very  prepossessing,  unshaven  as 
I  was,  and  with  my  clothes  and  linen  soiled 
and  torn.  He  was  evidently  considering 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  our  visit,  and 
what  had  brought  me  into  Bob's  society. 
The  result  of  his  physiognomical  observa- 
tions did  not  appear  very  favorable  either  to 
me  or  my  companion.  I  hastened  to  explain. 
"  You  shall  hear  how  it  was,  judge.  I  am 
indebted  to  Bob  for  my  life." 
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*'  Your  life !  Indebted  to  Bob  for  your 
ife  !"  repeated  the  judge,  shaking  his  head 
ncredulously. 

I  related  how  I  had  lost  my  way  in  the 
irairie ;  been  carried  into  the  Jacinto  by  my 
lorse;  and  how  I  should  inevitably  have 
leen  drowned  but  for  Bob's  aid. 

**  Indeed !''  said  the  ju(jge,  when  I  had 
lone  speaking.  "  So,  Bob  saved  your  life  ! 
Nelly  I  am  glad  of  it,  Bob,  very  glad  of  it. 
Ih  !  if  you  could  only  keep  away  from  that 
Fohnny.  I  tell  you.  Bob,  Johnny  will  be  the 
Tiin  of  you.     Better  keep  out  of  his  way." 

**  It's  too  late,"  answered  Bob. 

•*  Don't  know  why  it  should  be.  Never 
oo  late  to  leave  a  debauched,  sinful  life; 
lever,  man !" 

"  Calkilate  it  is,  though,"  replied  Bob  sul- 
enly. 

**  You  calculate  it  is?"  said  the  judge,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  him.  "  And  why  do  you 
saJculate  that  ?  Take  a  glass — Ptoly,  a  glass 
— and  tell  me,  man,  why  should  it  be  too 
late  ?" 

**1  ain't  thirsty,  squire,"  said  Bob. 

•*  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  thirst ;  rum's 
Dot  for  thirst,  but  to  strengthen  the  heart  and 
nerves,  to  drive  away  the  blue  devils.  And 
a  good  thing  it  is,  taken  in  moderation." 

As  he  spoke  he  filled  himself  a  glass,  and 
drank  half  of  it  off.     Bob  shook  his  head. 

**  No  rum  for  me,  squire.  I  take  no  plea- 
sure in  it.  I've  something  on  my  mind  too 
heavy  for  rum  to  wash  away." 

**  And  what  is  that,  Bob?  Come,  let's 
hear  what  you've  got  to  say.  Or,  perhaps, 
you'd  rather  speak  to  me  alone.  It's  Sunday 
to-day,  and  no  business  ought  to  be  done ; 
but  for  once,  and  for  you,  we'll  make  an  ex- 
ception." 

**  I  brought  the  gentleman  with  me  on  pur- 
pose to  witness  what  I  had  to  say,"  answered 
Bob,  taking  a  cigar  out  of  a  box  that  stood 
on  the  table,  and  lighting  it.  He  smoked  a 
wbiflfor  two,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  judge, 

and  then  threw  the  cigar  through  the  open 

window. 

"  It  don't   relish,   squire ;   nothing  does 

now." 

"  Ah,  Bob !   if  you'd  leave  off  play  and 

drink !   They're  your  ruin ;  worse  than  ague 

or  fever." 

"  It's  no  use,"  continued  Bob,  as  if  he  did 

not  hear  the  judge's  remark ;   "  it  must  out. 

I  fo't  agin  it,  and  thought  to  drive  it  away, 

but  it  can't  be  done.     I've  put  a  bit  of  lead 

into  several  before  now,  but  this  one" 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  judge,  chucking 

his  cigar  away,  and  looking  sternly  at  Bob. 

*' What's  up  now?     What  are  you  saying 

about  a  bit  of  lead?    None  of  your  Sodoma 
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won't  do  here.  Don't  understand  such  jokes 

'*  Pooh !  they  dop't  understand  them  a  bit 
more  in  Natchez.  If  they  did,  I  shouldn't 
be  in  Texas." 

"The  less  said  of  that  the  better,  Bob. 
You  promised  to  lead  a  new  life  here ;  so  we 
won't  rake  up  old  stories." 

"  I  did,  I  did  !"  groaned  Bob ;  "  but  it's 
all  no  use.  I  shall  never  be  better  till  I'm 
hung." 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  astonishment.  The 
judge,  however,  took  another  cigar,  lighted 
it,  and,  afler  puffing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
said,  very  unconcernedly — 

"  Not  better  till  you're  hung !  What  do 
you  want  to  be  hung  for  ?  To  be  sure,  you 
should  have  been  long  ago,  if  the  Georgia 
and  Alabama  papers  don't  lie.  But  we  are 
not  in  the  States  here,  but  in  Texas,  under 
Mexican  laws.  It's  nothing  to  us  what  you've 
done  yonder.  Where  there  is  no  accuser 
there  can  be  no  judge." 

"  Send  away  the  nigger,'squire,"  said  Bob. 
"  What  a  free  white  man  has  to  say,  shouldn't 
be  heard  by  black  ears." 

"  Go  away,  Ptoly,"  said  the  judge.  Now, 
then,"  added  he,  turning  to  Bob,  "  say  what 
you  have  to  say ;  but  mind,  nobody  forces 
you  to  do  it,  and  it's  only  out  of  good  will  that 
1  listen  to  you,  for  to-day's  Sunday." 

"  I  know  that,"  muttered  Bob ;  **  I  know 
that,  squire ;  but  it  leaves  me  no  peace,  and 
it  must  out.  I've  been  to  San  Felipe  de 
Austin,  to  Anahuac,  everywhere,  but  it's  all 
no  use.  Wherever  I  go,  the  spectre  follikws 
me,  and  drives  me  back  under  the  Patriarch." 

"Under  the  Patriarch!"  exclaimed  the 
judge. 

"  Ay,  under  the  Patriarch !"  groaned  Bob. 
"  Don't  you  know  the  Patriarch ;  the  old  live 
oak  near  the  ford,  on  the  Jacinto?" 

"  I  know,  I  know  !"  answered  the  judge. 
"  And  what  drives  you  under  the  Patriarch  ?" 

"  What  drives  me  ?  What  drives  a  man 
who — who" 

"  A  man  who" repeated  the  judge, 

gently. 

"  A  man,"  continued  Bob,  in  the  same  low 
tone,  "who  has  sent  a  rifle  bullet  into 
another's  heart.  He  lies  there,  under  the 
Patriarch,  whom  I " 

"  Whom  you  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  Whom  I  UUed  r  said  Bob,  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

"  Kilied !"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "  You 
killed  him?    Whom?" 

"  Ah !  whom  ?  Why  don't  you  let  me 
speak  ?  You  always  interrupt  me  with  your 
palaver,"  growled  Bob. 

"  You  are  gluing  E^u^^^l^i^  «uA  ^Cca 
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judge  impatiently.  "Go  on,  however.  1 
reckon  it's  only  one  of  your  usual  tantrums.'' 

Bob  shook  his  head.  •  The  judge  looked 
ke^ly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
sumed in  a  sort  of  coufidential,  encouraging 
tone: 

"  Under  the  Patriarch ;  and  how  did  he 
come  under  the  Patriarch  V 

"  I  dragged  him  there,  and  buried  him 
there,"  replied  Bob. 

"  Dragged  him  there  !  Why  did  you  drag 
him  there  ?" 

"Because  he  couldn't  go  himself,  with 
more  thau  half  an  ounce  of  lead  in  his  body." 

"  And  1/ou  put  the  half  ounce  of  lead  into 
him,  Bob  ?  Well,  if  it  was  Johnny,  you've 
done  the  country  a  service,  and  saved  it  a 
rope." 

Bob  shook  his  head  negatively. 

"  It  wasn't  Johnny,  although But  you 

shall  hear  all  about  it.  It's  just  ten  days 
since  you  paid  me  twenty  dollars  fifty." 

"  I  did  so.  Bob  ;  twenty  dollars  filly  cents ; 
and  I  advised  you  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
money  lie  till  you  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars,  or  enough  to  buy  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  of  Sitio  land ;  but  advice  is  thrown 
away  upon  you." 

"  When  I  got  the  money,  I  thought  I'd  go 
down  to  San  Felipe,  to  the  Mexicans,  and 
try  my  luck  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  see  the 
doctor  about  my  fever.  As  I  was  goin'  there, 
I  passed  near  Johnny's  house,  and  fancied  a 

flass,  but  determined  not  to  get  off  my  horse, 
rode  up  to  the  window,  and  looked  in. 
There  was  a  man  sittin'  at  the  table,  havin' 
a  hearty  good  dinner  of  steaks  and  potatoes, 
and  washin'  it  down  with  a  stiff  glass  of  grog. 
I  began  to  feel  hungry  myself,  and  while  1 
was  considerin'  whether  I  should  'light  or 
not,  Johnny  came  sneakin'  out,  and  whispered 
to  me  to  come  in,  that  there  was  a  man  inside 
with  whom  somethin'  might  be  done  if  we  went 
the  right  way  to  work ;  a  man  who  had  a 
leather  belt  around  his  waist  cram-full  of  hard 
Jackson  ;  and  that,  if  we  got  out  the  cards 
and  pretended  to  play  a  little  together,  he 
would  soon  take  the  bate  and  join  us. 

**  I  wasn't  much  inclined  to  do  it,"  con- 
tinued Bob  ;  "  but  Johnny  bothered  me  so  to 
go  in,  that  I  got  off  my  horse.  As  I  did  so  the 
dollars  chinked  in  my  pocket,  and  the  sound 
gave  me  a  wish  to  play. 

"  I  went  in ;  and  Johnny  fetched  the  whisky 
bottle.  One  glass  followed  another.  There 
were  beefsteaks  and  potatoes  too,  but  I  only 
eat  a  couple  of  mouthfuls.  When  I  had 
drank  two,  three,  ay,  four  glasses,  Johnny 
brought  the  cards  and  dice.  '  Hallo,  John- 
ny !'  says  I ;  *  cards  and  dice,  Johnny  !  I've 
tweat/  doUara  Mty  in  my  pocket.    Let's  have  I 
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a  game !  But  no  more  drink  for  me ;  for  1 
know  you,  Johnny,  I  know  you' 

"  Johnny  i«rfed  slyly,  and  rattled  the  dice, 
and  we  sat  do^vn  to  play.  I  hadn't  meant  to 
drink  any  more,  but  play  makes  one  thirsty ; 
and  with  every  glass  I  got  more  eager,  and 
my  dollars  got  fewer.  I  reckoned,  however, 
that  the  stranger  would  join  us,  and  that  J 
should  be  able  to  win  back  from  him ;  but 
not  a  bit  of  it :  he  sat  quite  quiet,  and  eat 
and  drank  as  if  he  didn't  see  we  were  there 
I  went  on  pi  ay  in'  madder  than  ever,  and 
before  half  an  hour  was  over,  I  was  cleaned 
out ;  my  twenty  dollars  fifly  gone  to  the  devil, 
or  what's  the  same  thing,  into  Johnny's 
pocket. 

"  When  I  found  myself  without  a  cent,  I 
was  mad,  I  reckon.  It  warn't  the  first  time, 
nor  the  hundredth,  that  I  had  lost  monej. 
Many  bigger  sums  than  that — ay,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  had  I  played  away — but 
they  had  none  of  them  cost  me  the  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  the  trouble  to  get  that  these 
twenty  dollars  fifly  had ;  two  full  months  had 
I  been  slavin'  away  in  the  woods  and  prairies 
to  arn  them,  and  I  caught  the  fever  there 
The  fever  I  had  still,  but  no  money  to  cure 
it  with.  Johnny  only  larfed  in  my  face,  and 
rattled  my  dollars.  I  made  a  hit  at  him,  which, 
if  he  hadn't  jumped  on  one  side,  would  have 
cured  him  of  larfin  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Presently,  however,  he  came  sneakin'  up 
to  me,  and  winkin'  and  whisperin' ;  and, 
*  Bob  !'  says  he,  *  is  it  come  to  that  with  you? 
are  you  grown  so  chicken-hearted  that  you 
don't  see  the  beltful  of  money  round  his 
body  V  said  he,  lookin'  at  it.  *  No  end  of 
hard  coin,  I  guess ;  and  all  to  be  had  for 
little  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  lead.'  " 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  Ay,  that  did  he,  but  I  wouldn't  listen  to 
him.  I  was  mad  with  him  for  winning  mj 
twenty  dollars ;  and  I  told  him  that,  if  be 
wanted  the  stranger's  purse,  he  might  take  it 

himself,  and  be  d d ;  that  I  wasn't  goin' 

topulkhe  hot  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  him. 
And  I  got  on  my  horse  and  rode  away  like 
mad. 

'^  My  head  spun  round  like  a  mill.  I 
couldn't  get  over  my  loss.  I  took  the  twenty 
dollars  fifty  more  to  heart  than  any  money  I 
had  ever  gambled.  I  didn't  know  were  to 
go.  I  didn't  dare  go  back  to  you,  for  I  knew 
you'd  scold  me." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  scolded  you,  Bob;  or,  if 
I  had,  it  would  only  have  been  for  your  good. 
I  shoidd  have  summoned  Johnny  before  me, 
called  together  a  jury  of  twelve  of  the  neigb- 
bors,  got  you  back  your  twenty  dollars  l^ftji 
and  sent  Johnny  out  of  the  country ;  or,  bet- 
ter stilly  out  of  the  world." 


7hese  words  were  spoken  with  much 
egm,  but  yet  with  a  degree  of  feeling  and 
ipathy,  which  greatly  impr^ived  my  opin- 

of  the  worthy  judge.     Bob  aho  seemed 
chad.     He  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  gas^d  at 

Alcalde  with  a  melancholy  look. 
'It's  too  late,"  muttered  he ;  "  too  late, 
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'  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  judge,  "  but 
5  hear  the  rest." 

'  Well,"  continued  Bob,  "  I  kept  riding 
at  random,  and  when  evenin'  came  I  found 
(elf  near  the  palmetta  field  on  the  bank  of 
Jacinto.  As  I  was  ridin'  past  it,  I  heard 
at  once  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  At  that 
ncnt  the  queerest  feelin'  I  ever  had  came 
r  nne;  a  sort  of  coldshiverin' feel.  I  for- 
where  I  was  ;  sight  an  hearin'  left  me  ;  I 
Id  only  see  two  things,  my  twenty  dollars 
',  and  the  well-filled  belt  of  the  stranger 
ad  lefl  at  Johnny's.  Just  then  a  voice 
ed  to  me. 

'  *  Whence  come,  countryman,  and  whither 
^S  ?'  it  said. 

'  *  Whence  and  whether,'  answered  I,  as 
[y  as  could  ^be ;  '  to  the  devil  at  a  gallop, 
L  you'd  better  ride  on  and  tell  him  I'm 
lin.' 

*  *  You  can  do  the  errand  yourself,'  an- 
^red  the  stranger  lariin' ;  *  my  road  don't 
that  way.' 

'  As  he  spoke,  I  looked  round,  and  saw, 
at  I  was  pretty  sure  of  before,  that  it  was 
man  with  the  belt  full  of  money. 

*  *  Ain't  you  the  stranger  1  see'd  in  the 
yonder  V  asked  he. 

' '  And  if  I  am,'  says  I ;  *  what's  that  to 
V 
'  *  Nothin',*  said  he ;  *  nothin',  certainly.' 

*  *  Better  ride  on,"  says  I ;  *  and  leave  me 
et.' 

'  *  Will  so,  stranger ;  but  you  needn't 
e  it  so  mighty  onkind.  A  word  ain't  a 
lahawk,  I  reckon,'  said  he.  *  But  I  rayther 
>ect  your  losin's  at  play  ain't  put  you  in  a 
ery  church-goin'  humor ;  and,  if  I  was 
1,  I'd  keep  my  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and 

set  them  on  cards  and  dice.' 
'  This  put  me  in  a  rile  to  hear  him  cast 

losin's  in  my  teeth  that  way. 

*  *  You're  a  nice  feller,'  said  I,  *  to  throw 
lan's  losses  in  his  face.  A  pitiful  chap 
I  are,'  says  I. 

'  I  thought  to  provoke  him,  and  that  he'd 
kle  me.  But  he  seemed  to  have  no 
cy  for  a  fight,  for  he  said  quite  humbly 

'  *  I  throw  nothin'  in  your  face ;  God  for- 
that  I  should  reproach  you  with  your 
ses  !     I'm  sorry  for  you,  on  the  contrary, 
n't  look  like  a  man  who  can  afford  to  lose, 


his  dollars.  Seem  to  me  one  who  airns  his 
money  by  hard  work.' 

"  We  were  just  then  halted  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cane  brake,  close  to  the  trees 
that  border  the  Jacinto.  I  had  turned  my 
horse,  and  was  frontin'  the  stranger.  And 
all  the  time  the  devil  was  busy  whisperin'  to 
me,  and  pointin'  to  the  belt  around  the  man's 
waist.  I  could  see  where  it  was,  plain 
enough,  though  he  had  buttoned  his  coat 
over  it. 

"  Hard  work,  indeed,'  says  I ;  '  and  now 
I've  lost  every  thing ;  not  a  cent  left  for  a 
quid  of  baccy.' 

"  *  If  that's  all,'  says  he ;  *  there's  help  for 
that.  I  don't  chew  myself,  and  I  ain't  a 
rich  man  ;  I've  wife  and  children,  and  want 
every  cent  I've  got,  but  it's  one's  duty  to  help 
a  countryman.  You.  shall  have  money  for 
tobacco  and  a  dram.' 

"  And  so  say  in',  he  took  a  purse  out  of  his 
pocket,  in  which  he  carried  his  change.  It 
was  pretty  ftill ;  there  may  have  been;  some 
twenty  dollars  in  it;  and  as  he  drew  the 
string,  it  was  as  if  the  devil  laughed  and 
nodded  to  me  out  of  the  openin'  of  the 
purse. 

"  *  Halves !'  cried  I. 

"  *  No,  not  that,'  says  he  ;  *  I've  wife  and 
child,  and  what  I  have  belongs  to  them ;  but 
half  a  dollar' 

"  *  Halves'  cried  I  again  ;  *  or  else'- 


"  'Or  else?'  repeated  he;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  put  the  purse  back  into  his  pocket, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  rifle  which  was  slung  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  *  Don't  force  one  to  do  you  a  mischief,' 
said  he.  *  Don't,'  says  he ;  *  we  might  both 
be  sorry  for  it.  What  you're  thinkin'  of  brings 
no  blessin'.' 

"  I  was  past  seein'  or  hearin'.  A  thou- 
sand devils  from  hell  were  possessin'  me. 

"  '  Halves  !'  I  yelled  out ;  and,  as  I  said 
the  word,  he  sprang  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
fell  back  over  his  horse's  crupper  to  the 
ground. 

*'  *  I'm  a  dead  man  I '  cried  he  ;  as  well  as 
the  rattle  in  his  throat  would  let  him.  ^  God 
be  merciful  to  me !  My  poor  wife,  my  poor 
children ! '  " 

Bob  paused;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  fore- 
head. He  gazed  wildly  around  the  room. 
The  judge  himself  looked  very  pale.  I  tried 
to  rise,  but  sank  back  in  my  chair.  With- 
out the  table  I  believe  I  should  have  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

There  was  a  gloomy  pause  of  some  mo- 
ments' duration.  At  last  the  judge  broke 
silence. 

A  hard,hatdcMe\"  ^^^\ife-  ^*^^>ftet. 
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mother,  children,  all  at  one  blow.  Bob,  you 
are  a  bad  fellow ;  a  very  bad  fellow ;  a  great 
vUlain ! '' 

"  A  great  villain,"  groaned  Bob.  "  The 
ball  was  gone  right  through  his  breast." 

"  Perhaps  your  gun  went  off  by  accident," 
said  the  judge  anxiously.  **  Perhaps  it  was 
his  own  ball." 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

"  I  see  him  now,  judge,  as  plain  as  can 
be,  when  he  said,  '  Don't  force  me  to  do  you 
a  mischief  We  might  both  be  sorry  for  it.* 
But  I  pulled  the  trigger.  His  bullet  is  still 
in  his  rifle. 

"  When  I  saw  him  lie  dead  before  me,  I 
can't  tell  you  what  I  felt  It  warn't  the  first 
I  had  sent  to  his  account ;  but  yet  1  would 
have  given  all  the  purses  and  money  in  the 
world  to  have  had  him  alive  again.  I  must 
have  dragged  him  under  the  Patriarch,  and 
dug  a  grave  with  my  huntin'  knife;  for  I 
found  him  there  afterwards." 

''You  found  him  there?"  repeated  the 
judge. 

"  Yes.  I  don't  know  how  he  came  there. 
I  must  have  brought  him,  but  I  recollect  no- 
thin'  about  it." 

The  judge  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  appa- 
rently in  deep  thought.  Suddenly  he  stop- 
ped short. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  his  money  ?" 

''  I  took  his  purse,  but  buried  his  belt  with 
him,  as  well  as  a  flask  of  rum,  and  some 
bread  and  beef  he  had  brought  away  from 
Johnny's.  I  set  out  for  San  Felipe,  and  rode 
the  whole  day.  In  the  evenin',  when  I  look- 
ed about  me,  expectin'  to  see  the  town,  where 
do  you  think  I  was?" 

The  judge  and  I  stared  at  him. 

"  Under  the  Patriarch.  The  ghost  of  the 
murdered  man  had  driven  me  there.  I  had 
DO  peace  till  I  dug  him  up  and  buried  him 
again.  Next  day  I  set  off  in  another  direc- 
tion. I  was  out  of  tobacco,  and  I  started 
across  the  prairie  to  Anahuac.  Lord,  what 
a  day  I  passed  1  Wherever  I  went,  he  stood 
before  me.  I^  I  turned,  he  turned  too.  Some- 
times he  came  behind  me,  and  looked  over 
my  shoulder.  I  spurred  my  mustang  till  the 
blood  came,  hopin'  to  get  away  from  him, 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  I  thought  when  I  got 
to  Anahuac  I  should  be  quit  of  him,  and  I 
galloped  on  as  if  for  life  or  death.  But  in  the 
evenin',  instead  of  bein'  close  to  the  saltp 
works  as  I  expected,  there  I  was  agin,  under 
the  Patriarch.  I  dug  him  up  a  second  time, 
and  sat  and  stared  at  him,  and  then  buried 
him  agin." 

**  Queer  that,"  observed  the  judge. 

**  Ay^  very  queer  I"  said  Bob  mournfully. 


\ 
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"  But  it's  all  no  use.  Nothin*  does  me 
any  good.  I  sha'n't  be  better — ^I  shall  never 
have  peace  till  I'm  hong." 

Bob  evidently  felt  rdieved  now ;  he  hid 
in  a  manner  passed  sentence  on  himsell 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had  a  simik 
feeling,  and  could  not  help  nodding  my  heid 
approvingly.  The  judge  alone  preserved  a 
unmoved  countenance. 

*'  Indeed !"  said  he,  *'  indeed  I  You  think 
you'll  be  no  better  till  you're  hung." 

**  Yes,"  answered  Bob,  with  eager  haste 
"  Hung  on  the  same  tree  under  which  he  Ues 
buried." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we'll  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.  We'll  call  a  jury 
of  the  neighbors  together  to-morrow." 

**  Thank  ye,  squire,"  murmured  Bob,  visi- 
bly comforted  by  this  promise. 

"  We'll  summon  a  jury,"  repeated  the 
Alcalde,  **  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 
You'll  perhaps  have  changed  your  mind  by 
that  time." 

I  stared  at  him  like  one  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  sur- 
prise. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  another  way  to  gel 
rid  of  your  life,  if  you  are  tired  of  it,"  hecofr 
tinned.  "  We  might,  perhaps,  hit  up<Mi  oae 
that  would  satisfy  your  conscience." 

Bob  shook  his  head.  I  involuntarily  made 
the  same  movement. 

"  At  any  rate,  we'll  hear  what  the  neigb* 
bors  say,"  added  the  judge. 

Bob  stepped  up  to  the  judge,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  bid  him  farewell.  Theotherdid 
not  take  it,  and  turning  to  me,  said — "  Ym 
had  better  stop  here,  I  think." 

Bob  turned  round  impetuously. 

**  The  gentleman  must  come  with  me." 

"  Why  must  he  ?"  said  the  judge. 

"  Ask  himself." 

I  again  explained  the  obligations  I  was 
under  to  Bob ;  how  we  had  fallen  in  with  one 
another  ;  and  what  care  and  attention  he  had 
shown  me  at  Johnny's. 

The  judge  nodded  approvingly.  "  Never- 
theless," said  he,  "you  will  remain  here, 
and  Bob  will  go  alone.  You  are  in  a  state 
of  mind.  Bob,  in  which  a  man  is  better  alone, 
d'ye  see ;  and  so  leave  the  young  man  here. 
Another  misfortune  might  happen ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  he's  better  here  than  at  Johnny's. 
Come  back  to-morrow,  and  we'll  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  decided 
manner,  which  seemed  to  have  its  effect 
upon  Bob.  He  nodded  assentingly  and  left 
the  room.  I  remained  staring  at  tiie  judge, 
and  lost  in  wonder  at  these  strange  pro* 
ceedings. 
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When  Bob  was  gone,  the  Alcalde  ga?e  a 
ilast  on  a  shell,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
i  bell.  Then  seizing  the  cigar  box,  he  tried 
me  cigar  afler  another,  broke  them  peev- 
shly  up,  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the 
vindow.  The  negro  whom  the  shell  had 
lammoned,  stood  for  some  time  waiting, 
rhile  his  master  broke  up  the  cigars,  and 
hrew  them  away.  At  last  the  judge's 
salience  seemed  quite  to  leave  him. 

"Hark  ye,  Ptoly?"  growled  he  to  the 
rightened  black,  "the  next  time  you  bring 
ne  cigars  that  neither  draw  nor  smoke.  Til 
aake  your  back  smoke  for  it.  Mind  that, 
low ; — there's  not  a  single  one  of  them  worth 
L  rotten  maize  stalk.  Tell  that  old  coffee- 
olored  hag  of  Johnny's,  that  I'll  have  no 
Dore  of  her  cigars.  Ride  over  to  Mr. 
>ucie's  and  fetch  a  box.  And,  d'ye  hear  ? 
fell  him  I  want  to  ^eak  a  word  with  him 
Lod  the  neighbors.  Ask  him  to  bring  the 
leighbors  with  him  to-morrow  morning.  And 
nind  you're  home  again  by  two  o'clock.  Take 
he  mustang  we  caught  last  week.  I  want 
o  see  how  he  goes." 

The  negro  listened  to  these  various  com- 
nands  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes, 
hen  giving  a  perplexed  look  at  his  master, 
(hot  out  of  the  room. 

"  Where  away,  Ptoly  ?"  shouted  the  Al- 
calde afler  him. 

"  To  Massa  Ducie." 

"  Without  a  pass,  Ptoly  T  And  what  are 
''ou  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Ducie?" 

"  Him  nebber  send  bad  cigar  again,  him 
^ofiee-cullud  hag.  Massa  speak  to  Johnny 
ind  neighbors.  Johnny  bring  neighbors 
lere." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  judge  with 
>erfect  equanimity.  "Wait  a  minute  ;  I'll 
jvrite  the  pass,  and  a  couple  of  lines  for  Mr. 
3ucie." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  negro  dis- 
)atched  on  his  errand.  The  judge  waited 
ill  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet 
ralloping  away,  and  then,  laying  hold  of  the 
>ox  of  despised  cigars,  lit  the  first  which 
^ame  to  hand.  It  smoked  capitally,  as  did 
ilso  one  that  I  took.  They  were  Principes, 
md  as  good  as  I  ever  tasted. 

I  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  tete'd^ite 
Nrith  the  judge,  who,  I  soon  found,  knew  va- 
rious friends  of  mine  in  the  States.  I  told 
[lim  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
come  to  Texas,  and  the  intention  I  had  of 
settling  there,  should  I  find  the  country  to 
my  liking.  During  our  long  conversation,  I 
was  able  to  form  a  very  different,  and  much 
more  favorable,  estimate  of  his  character, 
than  I  had  done  from  his  interview  with  Bob. 
He  was  the  very  man  to  be  useful  to  a  new 
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ccMintry ;  of  great  energy,  sound  judgment, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views.  He  gave  me  some 
curious  information  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Texas ;  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
conceal  from  me,  as  an  American,  and  one 
who  intended  settling  in  the  country,  that 
there  was  a  plan  in  agitation  for  throwing  off 
the  Mexican  yoke,  and  declaring  Texas  an 
independent  republic.  The  high-spirited, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  who  formed  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  population  of  Texas, 
saw  themselves,  with  no  very  patient  feeling, 
under  the  rule  of  a  people  both  morally  and 
physically  inferior  to  themselves.  They  look- 
ed with  contempt,  and  justly  so,  on  the  bigot- 
ed, idle,  and  ignorant  Mexicans,  while  the 
difference  of  religion,  and  interference  of 
the  priests,  served  to  increase  the  dislike  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Anglo-American 
races. 

Although  the  project  was  as  yet  not  quite 
ripe  for  execution,  it  was  discussed  freely 
and  openly  by  the  American  settlers.  ''It 
is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  keep  it  secret," 
said  the  judge;  *'  and  there  can  be  nothing 
to  induce  even  the  worst  amongst  us  to  be- 
tray a  cause,  by  the  success  of  which  he  is 
sure  to  profit.  We  have  many  bad  charac- 
ters in  'Texas,  the  offscourings  of  the  United 
States,  men  like  Bob,  or  far  worse  than  him ; 
but  debauched,  gambling,  drunken  villains 
though  they  be,  they  are  the  men  we  want 
when  it  comes  to  a  struggle ;  and  when  that 
time  arrives,  they  will  all  be  found  ready  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  use  knife 
and  rifle,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  defence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
of  the  new  and  independent  republic  of 
Texas.  At  this  moment,  we  must  wink  at 
many  things  which  would  be  severely  punish* 
ed  in  an  older  and  more  settled  country ; 
each  man's  arm  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
State;  for,  on  the  day  of  battle,  we  shall 
have,  not  two  to  one,  but  twenty  to  one  op- 
posed to  us." 

I  was  awakened  the  following  morning  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet ;  and,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  saw  Bob  dismounting  from 
his  mustang.  The  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  told  fearfully  upon  him.  His  limbs 
seemed  powerless,  and  he  reeled  and  stag- 
gered in  such  k  manner,  that  I  at  first  thought 
him  intoxicated.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
His  was  the  deadly  weariness  caused  by 
mental  anguish.  He  looked  like  one  just 
taken  off  the  rack. 

Hastily  pulling  on  my  clothes,  I  hurried 
down  stairs,  and  opened  the  hovse  door.  Bob 
stood  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hot&e.'« 
neck,  and  his  handa  ctoaiB^d)  ^\^i\!&^  ^sA 
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groaning.  When  I  spoke  to  him,  he  looked 
up,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  me.  I  tied 
his  horse  to  a  post,  and  taking  his  hand,  led 
him  into  the  house.  He  followed  like  a 
child,  apparently  without  the  will  or  the 
power  to  resist;  and  when  I  placed  him  a 
chair,  he  fell  into  it  with  a  weight  that  made 
it  crack  under  him  and  shook  the  house.  I 
could  not  get  him  to  speak,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  my  room  to  complete  my  toilet, 
when  I  again  heard  the  tramp  of  mustangs. 
This  was  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  horsemen, 
all  dressed  in  hunting  shirts  over  buckskin 
breeches  and  jackets,  and  armed  with  rifles 
and  bowie-knives ;  stout,  daring  looking  fel- 
lows, evidently  from  the  south-western  states, 
with  the  true  Kentucky  half-horse  half-alli- 
gator profile,  and  the  usual  allowance  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquake.  It  struck 
me  when  I  saw  them,  that  two  or  three  thou- 
sand such  men  would  have  small  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  a  whole  army  of  Mexicans,  if 
the  latter  were  all  of  the  pigmy,  spindle- 
shanked  breed  I  had  seen  on  first  landing. 
These  giants  could  easily  have  walked  away 
with  a  Mexican  in  each  hand. 

They"  jumped  off  their  horses,  and  threw 
the  bridles  to  the  negroes  in  the  usual  Ken- 
tuckian  devil-may-care  style,  and  then  walked 
into  the  house  with  the  air  of  people  who 
make  themselves  at  home  everywhere,  and 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  more  masters  in 
Texas  than  the  Mexicans  themselves.  On 
entering  the  parlor,  they  nodded  a  *' good- 
morning  "  to  me,  rather  coldly  to  be  sure, 
for  they  had  seen  me  talking  with  Bob,  which 
probably  did  not  much  recommend  me. 
Presently,  four  m6re  horsemen  rode  up,  and 
then  a  third  party,  so  that  there  were  now  four- 
teen of  them  assembled,  all  decided-looking 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength.  The 
judge,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room,  had 
been  awakened  by  the  noise.  I  heard  him 
jump  out  of  bed,  and  not  three  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  entered  the  parlor. 

Afler  he  had  shaken  hands  with  all  his 
visitors,  he  presented  me  to  them,  and  I 
found  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  no  less 
important  persons  than  the  Ayuntamiento  of 
San  Felipe  de  Austin  ;  and  that  two  of  my 
worthy  countrymen  were  corregidors,  one  a 
procurador,  and  the  others  buenos  hombres, 
or  freeholders.  They  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  prize  their  titles  much,  for  they  addressed 
one  another  by  their  surnames  only. 

The  negro  brought  a  light,  opened  the 
cigar  box,  and  arranged  the  chairs;  the 
judge  pointed  to  the  sideboard,  and  to  the 
cigars,  and  then  sat  down.  Some  took  a 
dram,  others  lit  a  cigar. 
Several  m'mutes  elapsed,  during  which  the 
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men  sat  in  perfect  silence,  as  if  .they  were 
collecting  their  thoughts,  or,  .as  though  it 
were  undignified  to  show  any  haste  or  impa- 
tience to  speak.  This  grave  sort  of  deliber- 
atioife> which  is  met  with  among  certain  class* 
es,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  the  Union, 
has  often  struck  me  as  a  curious  feature  of 
our  national  character.  It  partakes  of  the 
stoical  dignity  of  the  Indian  at  his  council- 
fire,  and  of  the  stern,  religious  gravity  of  the 
early  puritan  settlers  in  America. 

During  this  pause  Bob  was  writhing  on 
his  chair  like  a  worm,  his  face  concealed  bj 
his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  At  last, 
when  all  had  drank  and  smoked,  the  judge 
laid  down  his  cigar. 

"  Men  !"  said  he. 

**  Squire  1"  answered  they. 

**  We've  a  business  before  us,  which  I  cal- 
culate will  be  best  explained  by  him  whom  it 
concerns." 

The  men  looked  at  the  scjuire,  then  at  Bob, 
then  at  me. 

"  Bob  Rock !  or  whatever  your  name  maj 
be,  if  you  have  aught  to  say,  say  it !"  con- 
tinued the  judge. 

*'  Said  it  all  yesterday,"  muttered  Bob, 
his  face  still  covered  by  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  say  it  again  to-daj. 
Yesterday  was  Stmday,  and  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest,  and  not  of  business.  I  wUl  neither 
judge  you,  nor  allow  you  to  be  judged,  by 
what  you  said  yesterday.  Besides,  it  was  all 
between  ourselves,  for  I  don't  reckon  Mr. 
Rivers  as  any  thing ;  I  count  him  still  as  a 
stranger." 

"What's  the  use  of  so  much  palaver, 
when  the  thing's  plain  enough?"  said  Bob 
peevishly,  raising  his  head  as  he  spoke. 

The  men  stared  at  him  in  grave  astonish- 
ment. He  was  really  frightful  to  behold; 
his  face  of  a  sort  of  blue  tint;  his  cheeks 
hollow ;  his  beard  wild  and  ragged ;  his 
blood-shot  eyes  rolling,  and  deep  sunk  in 
flteir  sockets.  His  appearance  was  scarcely 
human. 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  will 
condemn  no  man  upon  his  own  word  alone: 
much  less  you,  who  have  been  in  my  service, 
and  eaten  of  my  bread.  You  accused,  yoor- 
self  yesterday,  but  you  were  delirious  at  the 
time — you  had  the  fever  upon  you." 

**  It's  no  use,  squire,"  said  Bob,  apparen^ 
ly  touched  by  the  kindness  of  the  judge. 
"You  mean  well,  I  see;  but  though  yoa 
might  deliver  me  out  of  men's  hands,  you 
couldn't  rescue  me  from  myself.  It's  no 
use — I  must  be  hung — hung  on  the  stnie 
tree  under  which  the  man  I  killed  lies 
buried." 

The  men,  or  the  jurors,  as  I  may  call 
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ed   at    one    another,    but    said 

use,"  again  cried  Bob,  in  a 
zed  tone.  '^  If  he  had  attacked 
y  threatened  me ;  but  no,  he 
.  I  hear  his  words  still,  when 
'o  it  not,  man !  I've  wife  and 
at  you  intend,  brings  no  blessin' 

But  I  heard  nothin'  then  except 
f  the  devil ;  I  brought  the  rifle 
lied— fired." 

's  agony  was  so  intense,  that 
n-featured  jury  seemed  moved  by 
ast  sharp,  but  stolen  glances  at 
e  was  a  short  silence, 
have  killed  a  man  V*  said  a  deep 
t  last. 

t  have  I !"  gasped  Bob. 
>w  came  that !"    continued    his 

came  ?  You  must  ask  the  devil. 
No,  not  Johnny,  he  can  tell  you 
was  not  there.  No  one  can 
;  me ;  and  I  hardly  know  how  it 
lan  was  at  Johnny's,  and  Johnny 
his  belt  full  of  money." 
!"  exclaimed  several  of  the  jury, 
hnny !  He  reckoned  on  win- 
i  him,  but  the  man  was  too  cau- 
t ;  and  when  Johnny  had  pluck- 
eathers,  won  my  twenty  dollars 

dollars  fifty  cents,"  interposed 
'  which  I  paid  him  for  catching 
d  shooting  game." 
nodded. 

;n  because  he  wouldn't  play,  you 
asked  the  same  deep  toned  voice 

me  hours  after — by  the  Jacinto, 
itriarch — met  him  down  there, 
im." 

t  there  was  something  out  o*  the 
Teaway,"  said  one  of  the  jury ; 
rode  by  the  tree  a  whole  nation 
Lurkey  buzzards  flew  out.  Didn't 
eart  ?" 
t  nodded. 

n  by  the  river,  and  cried  halves 
r,"  continued  Bob  mechanically, 
e'd  give  me  something  to  buy  a 
Qore  than  enough  for  that,  but 
'  I've  wife  and  child,'  said  he." 
u?"  asked  the  juror  with  the 
ivhich  this  time,  however,  had  a 
1  in  it. 

n  down  "  said  Bob,  with  a  wild 
I. 

time  no  word  was  spoken. 
•  was  the  man?"  said  a  juror  at  last, 
isk  him;  and  it  warn't  written 


on  his  face.  He  was  from  the  States ;  but 
whether  a  hosier,  or  a  buckeye,  or  a  mud- 
head,  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  'The  thing  must  be  investigated,  Al- 
calde," said  another  of  the  jury  after  a  second 
pause. 

"  It  must  so,"  answered  the  Alcalde. 

"  What's  the  good  of  so  much  investiga- 
tion ?"  grumbled  Bob. 

"What  good?"  repeated  the  Alcalde. 
''  Because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  dead 
man,  ahd  to  you,  not  to  sentence  you  with- 
out having  held  an  inquest  on  the  body. 
There's  another  thing  which  I  must  call 
your  attention  to,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
the  jury ;  "  the  man  is  half  out  of  his  mind — 
not  compos  mentis^  as  they  say.  He's  got  the 
fever,  and  had  it  when  he  did  the  deed ;  he 
was  urged  on  by  Johnny,  and  maddened  by 
his  losses  at  play.  In  spite  of  his  wild  ex- 
citement, however,  he  saved  that  gentle- 
man's life  yonder,  Mr.  Edward  Nathanael 
Rivers." 

"  Did  he  so  ?"  said  one  of  the  jury. 

"  That  did  he,"  replied  I,  *'  not  only  by 
saving  me  from  drowning  when  my  horse 
dragged  me,  half  dead  and  helpless,  into  the 
river,  but  also  by  the  care  and  attention  he 
forced  Johnny  and  his  mulatto  to  bestow 
upon  me.  Without  him  I  should  not  be  alive 
at  this  moment." 

Bob  gave  me  a  look  which  went  to  my 
heart.  The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes. 
The  jury  heard  me  in  deep  silence. 

**  It  seems  that  Johnny  led  you  on  and  ex- 
cited you  to  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  jurors. 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I  only  said  that  he 
pointed  to  the  man's  money  bag,  and  said 

But  what  is  it  to  you  what  Johnny  said  ? 

I'm  the  man  who  did  it.  I  speak  for  myself, 
and  I'll  be  hanged  for  myself." 

"  All  very  goocf.  Bob,"  interposed  the  Al- 
calde, "  but  we  can't  hang  you  without  be- 
ing sure  you  deserve  it.  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  Mr.  Whyte  ?  You're  the  procurador — 
and  you,  Mr.  Heart  and  Mr.  Stone?  Help 
yourselves  to  rum  or  brandy ;  and,  Mr.  Bright 
and  Irwin,  take  another  cigar.  They're  con- 
siderable tolerable,  the  cigars — ain't  they? 
That's  brandy,  Mr.  Whyte,  in  the  diamond 
bottle." 

Mr.  Whyte  had  got  up  to  give  his  opinion, 
as  I  thought ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  step- 
ped to  the  sideboard,  took  up  a  bottle  in  one 
hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other,  every  move- 
ment being  performed  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberation. 

"  Well,  squire,"  said  he,  "  or  rather  Al- 
calde''  

After  the  word  Alcalde,  he  filled  l\i^  ^^^ 
half  fill!  of  ram. 
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"  If  it's  as  weWe  heard,"  added  he,  pour- 
ing about  a  spoonful  of  water  on  the  rum, 
''  and  Bob  has  killed  the  man" — he  con- 
tinued, throwing  in  some  lumps  of  sugar — 
"  murdered  him" — he  went  on,  crushing  the 
sugar  with  a  wooden  stamp — **  I  rather  cal- 
kilate" — here  he  raised  the  glass — "Bob 
ought  to  be  hung,"  he  concluded,  putting  the 
tumbler  to  his  mouth  and  emptying  it. 

The  jurors  nodded  in  silence.  Bob  drew 
a  deep  breath,  as  if  a  load  were  taken  off  his 
breast. 

"  Well,"  said  the  judge,  who  did  not  look 
over  well  pleased  ;  "  if  you  all  think  so,  and 
Bob  is  agreed,  1  calculate  we  must  do  as  he 
wishes.  I  tell  you,  though,  I  don't  do  it  will- 
ingly. At  any  rate  we  must  find  the  dead 
man  first,  and  examine  Johnny.  We  owe 
that  to  ourselves  and  to  Bob." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  (jury  with  one  voice. 

"  You  are  a  dreadful  murderer,  Bob,  a 
very  considerable  one,"  continued  the  judge; 
"  but  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  and  not  to  flat- 
ter you,  there  is  more  good  in  your  little 
finger  than  in  Johnny's  whole  hide.  And  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  because,  at  the  bottom,  you  are 
not  a  bad  man,  though  you've  been  led  away 
by  bad  company  and  example.  I  calculate 
you  might  still  be  reformed,  and  made  very 
useful — more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  think. 
Your  rifle's  a  capital  good  one." 

At  these  last  words  the  men  all  looked  up, 
and  threw  a  keen  inquiring  glance  at  Bob. 

"  You  might  be  of  great  service,"  con- 
tinued the  judge  encouragingly,  "  to  the 
country  and  to  your  fellow-citizens.  You're 
worth  a  dozen  Mexicans  any  day." 

While  the  judge  was  speaking,  Bob  let  his 
head  fall  on  his  breast,  and  seemed  reflect- 
"ibg.     He  now  looked  up. 

**  I  understand,  squire ;  I  see  what  you're 
driviu'  at.  But  I  can't  do  it — I  can't  wait 
so  long.  My  life's  a  burthen  and  a  suflerin' 
to  me.  Wherever  I  go,  by  day  or  by  night, 
he's  always  there,  standin'  before  me,  and 
drivin'  me  under  the  Patriarch." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  duration.  The 
judge  resumed. 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  he  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  sigh.  "  We'll  see  the  body  to-day. 
Bob,  and  you  may  come  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock." 

"Couldn't  it  be  sooner?"  asked  Bob  im- 
patiently. 

"  Why  sooner  T  Are  you  in  such  a  hur- 
ry t"  asked  Mr.  Heart* 

"  What's  the  uae  dfpalaverin'  ?"  said  Bob 

sulkily.     "  I  told  you  already  I'm  sick  of  my 

life.     If  you  don't  come  till  ten  o'clock,  by 

the  time  you've  had  your  talk  out  and  rid- 

den  to  the  Patriarch,  the  fever  '11  be  uoon 

me. " 
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"  But  we  can't  be  flying  about  like  a  par- 
cel of  wild  geese,  because  of  your  fisver," 
said  the  procurador. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Bob  humbly. 

"It's  an  ugly  customer  the  fever, ihoogb, 
Mr.  Whyte,"  observed  Mr.  Trace;  "and I 
calculate  we  ought  to  do  him  that  pleasure. 
What  do  you  think,  squire  T" 

"  I  reckon  he's  rather  indiscreet  in  his 
askin's,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  tone  of  vexatioo. 
"  However,  as  he  wishes  it,  and  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  you,"  added  he,  turning  to  the  Ayvih 
tamiento ;  "  and  as  it's  you,  Bob,  I  calculate 
we  must  do  what  you  ask." 

"  Thankee,"  said  Bob. 

"  Nothing  to  thank  for,"  growled  the 
judge.  "  And  now  go  into  the  kitchen  ud 
get  a  good  meal  of  roast  beef,  d'ye  hearf 
He  knocked  upon  the  table.  "  Some  good 
roast  beef  for  Bob,"  said  he  to  a  negress 
who  entered ;  "  and  see  that  he  eats  it 
And  get  yourself  dressed  more  decently,  Bob 
— like  a  white  man  and  a  Christian,  not  like 
a  wild  redskin." 

The  negress  and  Bob  left  the  room.  The 
conversation  now  turned  upon  Johnny,  who 
appeared,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  a  very  bad 
and  dangerous  fellow;  and  aller  a  short 
discussion,  they  agreed  to  lynch  him,  in  back- 
woodsman's phrase,  just  as  coolly  as  ifthej 
had  been  talking  of  catching  a  mustang. 
When  the  men  had  come  to  this  satisfactory 
<yiiiclusion,  they  got  up,  drank  the  judge's 
health  and  mine,  shook  us  by  the  hand,  aod 
lefl  the  house.  ^ 

The  day  passed  more  heavily  than  the 
preceding  one.  I  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  strange  scene  I  had  witnessed  to 
talk  much.  The  judge,  too,  was  in  a  very  bad 
humor.  He  was  vexed  that  a  man  should 
be  hung  who  might  render  the  country 
much  and  good  service  if  he  remained  alive. 
That  Johnny,  the  miserable,  cowardly , treach- 
erous Johnny,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  world 
as  quickly  as  possible,  was  perfectly  correct, 
but  with  Bob  it  was  very  different.  In  v&io 
did  I  remind  him  of  the  crime  of  which  Bob 
had  been  guilty— of  the  outraged  laws  of  God 
and  man — and  of  the  atonement  due.  It 
was  no  use.  If  Bob  had  sinned  against  so* 
ciety,  he  could  repair  his  fault  much  better 
by  remaining  alive  than  by  being  hung ;  aad, 
for  any  thing  else,  God  would  avenge  it  io 
his  own  ffood  time.  We  parted  for  the 
night,  neither  of  us  convinced  by  the  other's 
arguments. 

W«#ere  sitting  at  breakfast  the  next  moro* 
ing,  when  a  man,  dressed  in  black,  rode  up 
to  the  door.  It  was  Bob,  but  so  metamor- 
phosed that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Instead 
of  the  torn   and  bloodstained  handkerchief 
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round  his  head,  he  wore  a  hat ;  instead  of 
the  leathef n  jacket,  a  decent  cloth  coat.  He 
had  shaved  off  his  beard  too,  and  looked 
quite  another  man.  His  manner  had  alter- 
ed with  his  dress ;  he  seemed  tranquil  and  re- 
signed. With  a  mild  and  submissive  look, 
be  held  out  his  hand  to  the  judge,  who  took 
and  shook  it  heartily. 

"  Ah,  Bob  !"  said  he,  "  if  you  had  only  list^ 
ened  to  what  I  so  often  told  you !  I 
had  those  clothes  brought  on  purpose  from 
New  Orleans,  in  order  that,  on  Sundays  at 
least,  you  might  look  like  a  decent  and 
respectable  man.  How  oflen  have  I  asked 
you  to  put  them  on  and  come  with  us  to  meet- 
ing, to  hear  Mr.  Bliss  preach  ?  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  saying,  that  the  coat  makes  the 
man.  With  his  Sunday  coat,  a  man  often 
puts  on  other  and  better  thoughts.  If  that 
had  been  your  case  only  fifty-two  times  in 
the  year,  you'd  have  learned  to  avoid  Johnny 
before  now." 

Bob  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  well !  I've  done  all  I  could  to 
make  a  better  man  of  you.  All  that  was  in 
my  power." 

**  That  you  have,"  answered  Bob,  much 
moved.     "  God  reward  you  for  it !" 

I  could  not  help  holding  out  my  hand  to 
the  worthy  judge ;  and  as  I  did  so  I  thought 
1  saw  a  moistness  in  his  eye,  which  he  sup- 
pressed, however,  and,  turning  to  the  break- 
fast table,  bade  us  sit  down.  Bob  thanked 
him  humbly,  but  declined,  saying  that  he  wish- 
ed to  appear  fasting  before  his  offended  Cr^ 
ator.  The  judge  insisted,  and  reasoned  with 
him,  and  at  last  he  took  a  chair. 

Before  we  had  done  breakfast  our  friends 
of  the  preceding  day  began  to  drop  in,  and 
some  of  them  joined  us  at  the  meal.  When 
they  had  all  takeil  what  they  chose,  the 
judge  ordered  the  negroes  to  clear  away, 
and  leave  the  room.  'This  done,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  with 
the  Ayuntamiento  on  either  side,  and  Bob 
facing  him. 

"  Mr.  Whyte,"  said  the  Alcalde,  "  have 
you,  as  procurador,  any  thing  to  state?" 

"  Yes,  Alcalde,"  replied  the  procurador. 
''  In  virtue  of  my  office,  I  made  a  search  in  the 
place  mentioned  by  Bob  Rock,  and  there 
found  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  met  his 
death  by  a  gunshot  wound.  I  also  found  a 
belt  full  of  money,  and  several  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  different  planters,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  man  was  on  his 
way  from  Illinois  to  San  Felipe,  in  order  to 
buy  land  of  Colonel  Austin,  and  to  settle  in 
Texas." 

The  procurador  then  produced  a  pair  of 
laddle-bags,  .fut  of  which  he   took  a  leathern 
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belt  stuffed  with  money,  which  he  laid  on  the 
table  together  with  the  letters.  The  judge 
opened  the  belt  and  counted  the  money.  It 
amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  procurador  then 
read  the  letters. 

One  of  the  corregidors  now  announced  that 
Johnny  and  his  mulatto  had  left  their  house 
and  fled.  He,  the  corregidor,  had  sent  peo- 
ple in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  as  yet  there  were 
no  tidings  of  their  capture.  'This  piece  of 
intelligence  seemed  to  vex  the  judge  greatly, 
but  he  made  no  remark  on  it  at  the  time. 

"  Bob  Rock !"  cried  he. 

Bob  stepped  forward. 

"  Bob  Rock,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
you  may  be  known,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  this  man's  death  ?" 

**  Guilty  !"  replied  Bob,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  you  be 
pleased  to  give  your  verdict?" 

The  jury  left  the  room.  In  ten  minutes 
they  returned. 

"  Guilty !"  said  the  foreman. 

"Bob  Rock,"  said  the  judge  solemnly,  "your 
fellow  citizens  have  found  you  guilty ;   and  1^ 
pronounce  the  sentence — that  you  be  hung  by 
the  neck  until  you  are  dead.     The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  your  soul  !" 

**  Amen !"  said  all  present. 

"  Thank  ye,"  murmured  Bob. 

"  We  will  seal  up  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased," said  the  judge,  *'  and  then  proceed 
to  our  painful  duty." 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  he  and  the  pro- 
curador and  corregidors  sealed  up  the  pa- 
pers and  money.  / 

"  Has  any  one  aught  to  allege  why  the  sen-* 
tence    should  not    be  put   in   execiltion?" 
said  the  Alcalde,  with  a  glance  at  me. 

"  He  saved  my  life,  judge  and  fellow-citi- 
zens," cried  I,  deeply  moved. 

Bob  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

**  Let  us  go,  then,  in  God's  name,"  said 
the  judge. 

Without  another  word  being  spoken,  we 
left  the  house  and  nounted  our  horses.  The 
judge  had  brought  a  Bible  with  him  ;  and  he 
rode  on,  a  little  in  front,  with  Bob,  doing 
his  best  to  prepare  him  for  the  eternity  to 
which  he  was  hastening.  Bob  listened  atten- 
tively for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  he  seemed 
to  get  impatient,  and  pushed  his  mustang  into 
so  fast  a  trot,  that  for  a  moment  we  suspect- 
ed him  of  wishing  to  escape  the  doom  he 
had  so  eagerly  sought.  But  it  was  only  that 
he  feared  the  fever  might  return  before  the 
expiration  of  the  short  time  he  yet  had  to  live. 

After  an  hour's  ride,  we  came  to  the  enor- 
mous live  oak  distinguished  as  the  Patriarch. 
Two  or  three  of  live  xaeii  ^^3Ktao\x\i^&^^  ^sv\ 
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held  aside  the  moss-covered  branches  which 
swept  the  ground,  and  formed  a  complete 
curtain  round  the  tree.  The  party  rode 
through  the  opening  thus  made,  and  drew  up 
in  a  circle  beneath  the  huge  leafy  dome.  In 
the  centre  of  tliis  ring  stood  Bob,  trembling 
like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  small  mound  of  fresh  earth,  partly  conceal- 
ed by  the  braaches,  and  which  had  escaped 
my  notice  on  my  former  visit  to  the  tree. 
It  was  the  grave  of  the  murdered  man. 

A  magnificent  burial-place  was  that :  no 
poet  could  have  dreamt  or  desired  a  better. 
Above,  the  huge  vault,  with  its  natural  fret- 
tings  and  arches ;  below,  the  greenest,  fresh- 
est grass ;  around,  an  eternal  half  light, 
streaked  and  varied,  and  radiant  as  a  rain- 
bow.    It  was  imposingly  beautiful. 

Bob,  the  judge,  and  the  corregidors,  re- 
mained sitting  on  their  horses,  but  several  of 
the  other  men  dismounted.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter cut  the  lasso  from  Bob's  saddle,  and  threw 
an  end  of  it  over  one  of  the  lowermost  branch- 
es; then  uniting  the  two  ends,  formed  them 
into  a  strong  noose,  which  he  lefl  dangling 
from  the  bough.  This  simple  preparation 
completed,  the  Alcalde  took  off  his  hat  and 
folded  his  hands.  The  others  followed  his 
example. 

"  Bob !''  said  the  judge  to  the  unfortunate 
criminal,  whose  head  was  bowed  on  his 
horse's  mane ;  "  Bob !  we  will  pray  for  your 
poor  soul,  which  is  about  to  part  from  your 
sinful  body." 

Bob  raised  his  head.     "  I  had  something 

to  say,"  exclaimed  he,    in  a  wondering   and 

, husky  tone.     "  Something  I  wanted  to  say." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?" 

Bob  stared  around  him ;  his  lips  moved, 
but  no  word  escaped  him.  Hi?  spirit  was  evi- 
dently  no  longer  with  things  of  this  earth. 

"  Bob!"  said  the  judge  again,  "we  will 
pray  for  your  soul." 

**  Pray  !  pray  !"  groaned  he.  "  I  shall 
need  it." 

In  slow  and  solemn  accents,  and  with 
great  feeling,  the  judge  uttered  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Bob  repealed  every  word  after  him. 
When  it  was  ended — 

"God  be  merciful  to  yoUr  soul !"  ex- 
claimed the  judge. 

"Amen!"   said  all  present. 

One  of  the  corregidors  now  passed  the 
noose  of  the  lasso  round  Bob's  neck,  anoth- 
er bound  his  eyes,  a  third  person  drew  his 
feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  while  the  fourth 
stepped  behind  his  hdrte  with  a  heavy  riding- 
whip.  All  was  done  in  the  deepest  silence  : 
not  a  word  was  breathed  :  not  a  foot-fall 
heard  on  the  soil  yielding  turf  There  was 
something  awful  and  oppressive  in  the  pro- 
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found  stillness  that  reigned  in   tbe  Tast  en- 
closure. 

The  whip  fell.  The  horse  gave  a  spring 
forwards.  At  the  same  moment  Bob  made 
a  desperate  clutch  at  the  bridle,  and  a  lood 
"  Hold !"  burst  in  thrilling  tones  from  the 
lips  of  the  judge. 

It  was  too  late.  Bob  was  already  hanging. 
The  judge  pushed  forward,  neariy  riding 
down  the  man  who  held  the  whip,  and  seiz- 
ing Bob  in  his  arms,  raised  him  on  his  owb 
horse,  supporting  him  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  strove  to  unfasten  the 
noose.  His  whole  gigantic  frame  trembled 
with  eagerness  and  exertion.  The  procu- 
rador,  corregidors,  all,  in  short,  stood  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  at  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Whisky  !  whisky  !  Has  nobody  any 
whisky  ?"  shouted  the  judge. 

One  of  the  men  sprang  forward  with  a 
whisky  flask,  another  supported  the  body, 
and  a  third  the  feet,  of  the  half-hanged  man, 
while  the  judge  poured  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
into  his  mouth.  The  cravat,  which  had  not 
been  taken  off,  had  hindered  the  breaking  of 
the  neck.  Bob  at  last  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  vacantly  around  him. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  had  some- 
thing to  say,  hadn't  you,  about  Johnny?" 

"  Johnny,"  gasped  Bob ;  "  Johnny." 

"  What's  become  of  him  ?" 
He's  gone  to  San  Antonio,  Johnny." 
To  San  Antonio  !"  repeated  the  judge, 
with  an  expression  of  great  alarm  overspread- 
ing his  features. 

"  To  San  Antonio — to  Padre  Jose,"  con- 
tinued Bob ;  "  a  Catholic.     Beware  !" 

"  A  traitor,  then  !''  muttered  several. 

"  Catholic !"  exclaimed  the  judge.  The 
words  he  had  heard  seemed  to  deprive  him  of 
all  strength.  His  arms  fell  slowly  and  grad- 
ually by  his  side,  and  Bob  was  again  hang- 
ing from  the  lasso. 

"  A  Catholic  !  a  traitor!"  repeated  several 
of  the  men  ;  "  a  citizen  and  a  traitor  !" 

"  So  it  is,  men!"  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"  We've  no  time  to  lose,"  continued  he,  in 
a  harsh,  hurried  voice ;"  no  time  to  lose; 
we  must  catch  him." 

"  That  must  we,"  said  several  voices, 
"  or  our  plans    are  betrayed   to  the    Mexi- 
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"  Afler  him  immediately  to  San  Antonio!" 
cried  the  judge  with  the  same  desperately 
hurried  manner. 

"  To  San  Antonio !"  repeated  the  men, 
pushing  their  way  through  the  curtain  of 
moss  and  branches.  As  soon  as  they  were 
outside,  those  who  were  disniounted  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and,  without   another  word, 
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e  whole  party  galloped  away  in  the  direc- 
>n  of  San  Antonio.  - 

The  judge  alone-remained,  seemingly  lost 
thought;  his  countenance  pale  and  anx- 
\is,  and  his  eyes  following  the  riders, 
is  reverie,  however,  had  lasted  but  a  very 
w  seconds,  when  he  seized  my  arm. 
*'  Hasten  to  my  house,"  cried  he  ;  "  lose 
►  time,  don't  spare  horse-flesh.  Take  Ptoly 
d  a  fresh  beast;  hurry  over  to  San  Felipe, 
d  tell  Stephen  Austin  what  has  happened, 
d  what  you  have  seen  and  heard.'' 

"  Bui ,  judge" 

"  Off  with  you  at  once,  if  you  would  do 
3xas  a  service.  Bring  my  wife  and  daugh- 
r  back," 

And  so  saying,  he  literally  drove  me  from 
der  the  tree,  pushing  me  out  with  hands 
d  feet.  I  was  so  much  startled  at  the  ex- 
ession  of  violent  impatience  and  anxiety 
lich  his  features  assumed,  that,  without  ven- 
ring  to  make  further  objection,  I  struck  the 
urs  into  my  mustang  and  galloped  off. 
Before  I  had  got  (ifly  yards  from  the  tree, 
looked  around.  The  judge  had  disap- 
fared. 

I  rode  full  speed  to  the  judge's  house,  and 
ence  on  a  fresh  horse  to  San  Felipe,  where 
found  Colonel  Austin,  who  seemed  much 
irmed  by  the  news  I  brought  him,  had 
•rses  saddled,  and  sent  round  to  all  the 
ighbors.  Before  the  wife  and  step-daugh- 
-  of  the  judge  had  made  their  preparations 
accompany  '  me  home,  he  started  with 
:y  armed  men  in  the  direction  of  San  An- 
lio. 

I  escorted  the  ladies  to  their  house,  but 
arcely  had  we  arrived  there  when  I  was 
ized  with  a  fever,  the  result  of  my  recent 
igues  and  sufferings.  For  some  days  my 
e  was  in  danger,  but  at  last  a  good  con- 
tut  ion,  and  the  kindest  and  most  watch- 
nursing,  triumphed  over  the  disease.  As 
on  as  I  was  able  to  mount  a  horse,  I  set 
t  for  Mr.  Neal's  plantation,  in  company  with 
5  huntsman  Anthony,  who,  after  spending 
iny  days,  and  riding  over  hundreds  ofmiles 
ground  in  quest  of  me,  had  at  last  found 
3  out. 

Our  way  led  up  past  the  Patriarch,  and  as 
;  approached  it,  we  saw  innumerable  birds 
prey,  and  carrion  crows  circling  around  it, 
3aking  and  screaming.  I  turned  my  eyes 
another  direction  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
t  a  strange  sort  of  longing  to  revisit  the 
^e.  Anthony  had  ridden  on,  and  was  al 
idy  hidden  from  view  behind  its  branches, 
esently  I  heard  him  give  a  loud  shout  of 
altation.  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  and  led 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  leafage. 
Some  forty  paces  from  me  the  body  of  a 
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man  was  hanging  by  a  lasso  from  the  very  same 
branch  on  which  Bob  had  been  hung.  It 
was  not  Bob,  however,  for  the  corpse  was 
much  too  short  and  small  for  him. 

I  drew  nearer.  **  Johnny !"  I  exclaimed. 
•*  That's  Johnny  !" 

*'It  was,*'  answered  Anthony.  "Thank 
Heaven,  there's  an  end  of  himlT^ 

I  shuddered.  "  But  where  is- Bob  ?" 

"  Bob  ?"  cried  Anthony.     "  Bob  I" 

He  glanced  towa^rds  the  grave.  The 
mound  of  earth  seemed  to  me  larger  and 
higher  than  when  I  had  last  seen  it  Doubt- 
less the  murderer  lay  beside  his  victim. 

"  Shall  we  not  render  the  last  service  to 
this  wretch,  Anthony  ?"  asked  I. 

"The  scoundrel!'    answered  the  hunts- 
man.    "  I  won't  dirty  my  hands   with  him 
Let  him  poison  the  kites  and  the  crows!" 

We  rode  on. 


I  It 


WE  ARE  BRETHREN  A'. 

From  Poems  by  Robert  NicolL  TaU :  EdiDburg)i. 

A  HAPPY  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be, 

If  men,  vrhen  they're  here,  could  make  shilt  to 

agree. 
An*  ilk  said  to  his  neighbor,  in  cottage  an'  ha*, 
««  Come,  gi'e  mo  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a*." 

I  ken  na  why  ano  wi*  anither  should  fi^ht, 
When  to  *grco  would  make  a'body  cosie  and  right, 
When  man  meets  wi*  man,  *tis  tho  best  way  ava. 
To  say,  "  Gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a" 

My  coat  is  a  coars*  ane,  an'  yours  may  be  fine, 
And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  ]^ou  may  drink 

wine ; 
But  we  baith  ha*e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw  : 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

The  knave  ye  would  scorn,  tho  unfaithfu'  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi'  the  truth   on  your 

side  ; 
Sae  would  I,  an  naught  else  would  Ivahio  a  straw; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

Ye  would  scorn  to  do  falsely  by  woman  or  man ; 
/  baud  by  the  right  aye,  as  wcel  as  I  can  : 
We  are  ane  in  our  joys,  our  affections  an'  a'; 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  arc  brethren  a'. 

Your  milher  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithcrs  can  lo'e ; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mithcrs  can  do ; 
We  are  ano  hie  an'  laigh,  an'  wn  rdiouldnabo  twa  ; 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  arc  brethren  a'. 

We  love  tho  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair  ; 
Ilame  !  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a'  that  nro  there  ! 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  Heaven   the  same   life   wc 

draw — 
Come,  gi*e  me  your  hand— ^we  are  brethren  a*. 

Frail  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  baith, 
An'  creeping  alang  at  his  back  will  be  death  ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yitd  vi^  v«\\\  W  \ 
Come,  gi'e  me  youT  Yi^nd— vi^  «x^Nix«.'CiKt«iU^  « 
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NO  coif CVALMENTS ! 
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NO    CONCEALMENTS! 

A  DOMESTIC  DILEMMA. 
BY    LAMAN    BLANCHARD. 
From  Ainsworth^a    Magasin*. 

It  was  agreed  between  ub  before  we  married 
— nay,  it  was  made  a  sine  qud  non  on  both  sidep, 
and  establisMd  as  a  Mede-and-Pereian  matri- 
monial law — that  there  were  to  be  "  no  conceal- 
ments between  us  !'*  As  many  conGdences  as  we 
could  contrive  to  secure  hy  and  for  each  other, 
but  no  secret  unshared.  What  I  knew,  she  was 
to  know ;  what  she  heard,  I  was  to  hear.  Our 
eyes  and  ears,  our  hearts  and  souls  even,  were 
to  be  eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  souls,  in  common. 

We  miij^ht  have  our  little  mistakes  now  and  I  look  intentional.  It  is  something  Mrs.  Pimble  told 
then,  brief  controversies,  momentary  dissensions   me  the  other  day  when  we  dined  there.    There 


tion  of  surprise,  as  well  a«  anxiety  to  knowvlHil 
was  the  matter,  I  discorered  that  she  did  not 
feel  ^^  quite  right,"  but  rather  as  if  she  weie  in- 
tentionally suppressing  a  fact  which  I  had  i 
claim  to  know — that  she  was  quite  sure  she  had 
no  motive  for  concealment,  and  was  even  oneoo- 
scious  of  having  a  secret,  until  she  woloeimiB 
the  night  thinking  about  it— and  really,  t&eo, 
foolish  as  it  was,  she  could  not  help  cryiDg 
about  it  too ;  for  of  this  she  was  certain,  that 
there  could  be  no  affection  where  there  wu 
concealment 

And  what  was  the  mighty  secret  after  all? 

"  Oh,  no !  you  mistake  me.  It  is  no  mighty 
secret — far  from  it ;  for  they  are  only  mere  ac- 
quaintances, tlie  Pimbles,  though  pleasant  peo- 
le  enough,  but  I  fancied  the  concealment  might 


even — transparent  shadows  flitting  between  us 
and  felicity,  like  thin  fleecy  clouds  over  tlie 
moon's  face,  tliat  rather  embellish  than  obscure 
the  light — but  there  was  to  be  no  mystery. 
We  were  not  to  pretend  to  throw  open  our 
whole  hearts  to  the  very  inmost  recesses,  and 
then  lock  up  one  particular  chamber  better 
worth  peeping  into,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest 
No ;  we  were  to  have  no  reserved  key,  but  be 
free  to  pry  into  every  thing,  Bluebeardisms 
and  all. 

And  admirably  the  system  worked.  "  Mari- 
anne," said  I,  "  you  know  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  ransack  my  writing-desk  at  all  hours ;  there 
can  be  nothing  there  or  elsewhere  that  I  should 
conceal  from  you.  Any  letters  of  mine,  as  soon 
as  tliey  arrive,  you  are  free  to  open,  only  taking 
care  to  place  them  in  my  letter-case,  that  1 
may  be  sure  to  see  them.  Or  if  they  should 
CDme  first  into  my  hands,  you  would  only  find 
them  open  instead  of  scaled,  tiiat's  all  tiie  dif- 
ference." 

"  And  Pm  sure,"  would  be  the  reply,  "  I  shall 
always  be  as  unreserved  with  you.  I  should 
never  dream  of  receiving  any  letter,  and  then 
locking  it  up,  or  hiding  it  If  it  only  enclosed  a 
milliner's  bill,  I  should  bring  it  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear.  Charming  confi- 
dence." 

It  certiinly  worked  admirably  for  a  long  while 
— two  or  three  months — and  might  have  been 
quite  a  perfect  system,  only  we  had  bound  our- 
selves by  such  solemn  vows  to  have  no  conceal- 
ments Irom  one  another,  that  conscience  was 
rarely  quite  at  ease,  and  sometimes  tclt  its 
rose-leaves  a  little  rumpled  and  uncomfortable, 
when  happening  to  call  to  recollection  some 
trifling  atl.iir  that  had  never  been  communicated, 
for  tlie  simple  reason  that  it  had  never  been  re- 
membered. 

As  for  myself  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  so  much 
a  victim  to  sensibility,  thus  wrought  upon  by 
a  too  literal  reading  of  the  bond  into  which  we 
had  both  entered ;  Marianne  was  the  principal 
martyr. 

Sodietimes,  perhaps.  I  found  her  looking  at 
me  at  breakfast  with  almost  half  a  tear  in  each 
eye,  her  coflee  getting  cold,  and  her  newspaper 
(containing  possibly  a  breach  of  promise,  or 
even  a  murder)  unread.  After  scalding  my 
ihtom  with  my  hot  second  cup  in  a  naturafemo- 


is  a  probability  of  her  girl  marrying ;  yes,  bo 
she  says;  pretty  well — an  India  man;  but  I 
believe  the  event  will  not  take  place  this  ten 
months." 

^  Oh,  well,  if  that's  alL  the  secret  was  not  a 
mighty  one.  I  could  have  waited  the  ten 
months  for  the  news,  and  you  know  I  shocdd 
have  been  sure  to  have  heard  it  then." 

"  That's  very  true,  my  dear ;  but  then,  yoo 
know,  in  the  meantime,  concealment—" 

Such  sensibili^  could  not  be  too  tenderly  es- 
timated ;  and  wnen  I  looked  round  my  little 
world  of  friends,  and  my  wide  universe  of  ac^ 
quaintances,  delightful  indeed  was  the  eontrast 
which  this  candor  and  openness  presented.  In 
all  directions  I  could  hear  family  phrases  flying 
about,  such  as  —  ^^  M v  wife  knows  nothing  of 
this ;"  or,  "  You  need  not  mention  it  before  Ed- 
ward ;"  or,  "  There  is  no  occasion  to  tell  Jane 
things  of  this  kind ;"  or,  "  He  hates  to  hear 
about  such  matters,  so  not  a  syllable,  if  jrou 
please ;"  while  we,  in  our  little  matrimonial 
sanctum,  had  set  up  a  confessional  for  all  inno- 
cent communications ;  and  as  often  as  we  had 
any  thing  to  say,  and  a  good  deal  oflener,  to  that 
we  could  repair  for  a  blissful  interchange  of  con- 
fidence. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  thought  occasion- 
ally to  the  chilling  reserve  discernible  in  fami- 
lies around  us,  for  so  1  could  aflbrd  to  think  less 
of  the  trifling  inconveniences  attendant  upon 
our  own  system.  Every  day  brought  with  it  a 
half  dozen  small  secrets  for  Mrs.  Shallowlove 
to  hide  from  her  husband — "  matters  that  for 
her  part  she  had  no  idea  of  telling  S.  about ;" 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  day  brought  to  my 
ears,  fresh  from  the  innocent  lips  of  my  wife,  a 
hundred  absurdities  which  there  was  no  earthly 
occasion  to  mention  to  anybody. 

"  Oh,  you  are  here,  are  you !  I  have  only  just 
six  worcfs — when  you  have  finished  your  letters 
will  do." 

"No,  Marianne,  now;  *l'm  ready  to  listen"— 
and  my  pen  would  be  laid  down,  ot  course. 

"Presently  would  do  as  well,  but  I  wished 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  from  mamma ■' 

"Yesterday,  my  love.  She  was  quite  well, 
all  was  going  smoothly,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
communicate,  you  toltl  me." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  heard  again  trom  her  this 
morning ;  half-an-hour  ago,  only  I  have  had  no 
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PportaDity  of  telling  3^00,  and  I  can't  bear  any 
fang  to  be  dwelling  ooimy  mind.  Here  is  her 
etter,  jou  can  read  iu  Sae  has  no  intelligence 
0  add  to  that  she  sent  yesterday,  and  has  uere- 
ore  nothing  to  say.'' 

"Oh!" 

^  Qh.  and  I  never  told  you  that  Mr.  Duckit  has 
Bt  hui  lunifie— — " 

^  Was  his  house  to  let,  Marianne  ?  I  didn't 
now " 

^  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  hie  house  was  to  let,  and  he 
las  now  let  it,  I  am  told — tl^e  fixtures  taken  at  a 
iir  valuation.  Besides  tha^  it  seems  he  means 
0  retire  from  business,  and  sell  his  Canadian 
property." 

"  Ah,  very  well,  Marianne,  I  suppose  he  knows 
lis  own  business,  whatever  it  is,  though  we 
carcely  know  him  but  by  sight" 

^  No,  to  be  sure,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  only 

thought  I  wouldn't  conceal Oh,  and  that 

ittle  Miss  Eldcrby,  a  chattering  thing — she  has 
ast  been  here,  and  I  fancied  you  would  won- 
Icr  what  in  the  world  the  could  be  telling  me 

^  Not  I,  indeed;  euid  I  hope  you  don't  think  it 
tecessary " 

"  Yes,  but  I  do ;  though  there's  really  little  or 
totliing  to  tell,  except  that  Dr.  Cluick  has  had 
totice  this  morning  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
lectory" — ^a  little  cough  here) — "  the  rector 
irays  for  a  little  girl,  as  they  have  but  eight — 
iu^L  understand  his  wife's  wishes  in  that  respect 
ire  not  exactly  his," 

^  I  heartily  wish,  my  dear,  that  both  parties 
nay  be  gratified ;  and  now,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
ection,  I'll  finish  my  letter." 

^'  To  be  sure,  certainly ;  indeed  I  have  nothing 
3  add,  nor  should  I  have  communicated  all  this, 
nd  certainly  not  the  particulars  last  mentioned, 
elative  to  affairs  at  the  Rectory,  only  I  am  of 
•pinion  that  where  there  is  concealment " 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  contract,  to  some 
xteat,  the  same  habit ;  and  I  at  first  found  my- 
eif  gravely  relieving  my  mind  of  a  multitude  of 
isignificances  daily,  the  smallness  of  which 
lade  them  a  tremendous  burthen  to  bear.  Per- 
Aps  some  event  undisclosed,  unconfided — con- 
ealed,  suppressed  within  my  own  bosom — has 
een  recollected  afler  quitting  the  house  to  take 
ly  morning  stroll ;  and  me  door  has  been 
pened  again,  that  I  might  mention  the  inter- 
sting  fact 

"I  quite  forgot  to  apprise  you,  Marianne,  of  a 
tep  which  I  conc-eived  it  right  to  take  two  days 
go.  I  have  ordered  a  new  hat — as  you  rather 
bject  to  the  shape  of  this — and  I  woufd  not  have 
ou  be  laken  by  surprise." 

Or  perhaps,  when  she  was  just  starting  on 
ler  own  trip,  I  called  her  back  to  say — "  About 
^e  county-asylum,  to  which  I  talked  of  sub- 
cribing  a  couple  of  pounds.  Dearest  Marianne, 
lat  there  may  be  no  eoncealment  in  any  thing 
etween  us  two.  I  now  mention  to  you,  that  I 
ave  made  it  guineas." 

But  (his  scnipulousness  on  my  side  soon  van- 
ihed,  and  I  began  to  find  that  I  had  nothing  in 
le  world  to  communicate,  unless  an  afiair  of 
onsequence  had  hapnened.  Not  so  my  wife ; 
lere  is  no  end  to  the  feminine  conscience  under 
le  influence  of  affection. 
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It  was  a  little  inconvenient  to  be  aroused  out 
of  my  after-dinner  nap,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
receiving  a  proof  that  she  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, contained  in  a  demonstration  that  she  had 
nothing  to  disclose.  But  it  was  still  worse, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  discussion  at  the 
club,  to  be  summoned  down  to  the  door,  and  to 
find  Marianne's  eager  honest  face  ffleamin|f 
with  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  the  felt  it 
wicked  to  withhold. 

^  My  darling  creature,"  I  criad,  '^sach  anxiety 
and  confidential  devotion  makes  the  very  heart 
speak  within  one!  —  My  darling  creature,  so 
ou  have  something  to  say,  and  came  here  that 

might  not  lose- 


r 
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"Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  so  I  thought  we  would 
drive  round  this  way,  for  I  can  keep  nothing 
to  myself.  The  rector's  disappointed — it's  a 
boy  !'^ 

We  never  had,  however,  the  least  syllable  of 
complaint  between  us  to  check  the  course  of 
mutual  c6nfidence ;  unless  it  might  be  thought 
to  come  in  the  form  of  a  small  exclamation  of 
surprise,  now  and  then,  from  the.  lips  of  Mari« 
anne,  at  accidentally  discovering  some  insignifi- 
cance which  I  had  omitted  to  mention  at  the 
confessional. 

"And  so,"  Marianne  would  cry,  "you  met 
Mr.  Walker  the  other  day !  He  told  me  last 
night,  when  he  came  and  sat  by  me,  that  he  had 
seenyou  lately!" 

"  Walker !  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  met  him  a  fort- 
night ago  in  Pall  Mall." 

"  You  never  told  me !" 

"My  dear,  I  forgot  it  before  I  reached  home." 

"How  strange  I  Now  I  should  have  told 
youH 

That  she  would. 

"  When  you  asked  that  gentleman  in  the  blue 
stock  to  sing  last  night,  you  praised  his  fine 
voice ;  I  never  knew  you  had  heard  him  be- 
fore." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  dropped  in  one  night,  you 
may  remember,  in  Wimpole-street,  when  there 
was  a  little  music  going  on.    He  sang  there." 

"  Really !  and  so  he  sang  there  /"  cried  Mari- 
anne.   "  Well,  I  never  knew  that  till  now !" 

But  I  must  confess,  that  about  the  end  of  the 
first  twelvemonth  of  our  married  life,  Marianne, 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  real  grievance,  began 
to  imagine  one.  No,  it  did  not  amount  to  that 
either.  I  should  rather  say,  that  she  took  a 
needless  objection  to  one  family  group  amongst 
our  acquaintances,  and  cherished  a  mild  dis- 
like which  our  system  of  candor  and  open 
confession  would  not  of  coarse  permit  her  to 
conceal. 

There  was  something  a  little  peculiar  in  the 
tone  of  the  people,  that  gave  a  kmd  of  excuse  to 
her  objections.  I  had  not  known  them  long, 
not  at  all  intimately,  yet  they  wrote  to  me  as  to 
an  old  friend.  As  oflen  as  Marianne  glanced 
over  a  letter  of  theirs,  the  foolish  fluttering 
thing  (never  must  she  see  this  page !)  felt  half 
inclined  to  tear  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  freedom. 
There  were  some  young  girls  too  in  the  case, 
all  monstrous  innocent,  but  giddy  aawfld  birds^ 
and  Marianne  in  fact  did  not  at  all  like  their 
chirping.  * 

I  nataraUy  did  ^gvbaX  \  coxiNdi  V^  ^aiwyvmy^ 
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the  intimacy,  but  that  wae  not  eo  easy  to  accom- 
plish dehcately.  The  letters  would  come  now 
and  then,  and  my  wife  would  glance  over  them 
as  usual,  lest,  as  she  truly  observed,  it  should 
appear  that  she  in  the  least  minded  such 
frivolity. 

One  evening,  returning  home  ailer  ashort  ram- 
ble. I  found  on  the  table  some  parcels  of  books 
ana  papers,  which  had  arrived  for  me  during 
my  absence.  Marianne  made  some  reference 
to  them  as  matters  I  had  anticipated,  and  lef\ 
me  to  open,  search,  and  peruse.  Underneath 
them,  on  the  table,  I  then  found  a  post-letter, 
directed  in  a  handwriting  not  unknown,  yet 
not  familiar  to  me.  It  was  from  one  of  my 
lively  freedom-loving  friends — the  well-mean- 
ing, but  not  over-renned  correspondent,  whose 
gaiety  had  caused  many  a  little  shadow  to  creep 
over  the  fair  brow  of  my  Marianne. 

This  letter  I  read,  and  then  read  again,  and 
then  laid  down  with  a  feeling  of  regret  not  un- 
mixed with  anger.  I  felt  that  my  correspondent 
had  no  right,  by  any  conceivable  law  of  freedom 
or  privilege  of  socie^,  to  address  me  in  a  man- 
ner so  mifltakeable.  I  was  then  associated  with 
their  dearest  friends :  nay,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  I  was  their  near  relative,  and 
that  I  had  known  them  for  years  was  a  thing 
legible  in  every  line ! 

They  commanded  rather  than  invited  my  pre- 
sence; I  must  join  tliem  in  their  excursion;  it 

was  all  settled ;  my  excellent  friends  the s, 

and s,  whose  names  I  could  not  have  spelt, 

and  whose  faces  I  should  not  know ;  Wednes- 
day morning  early ;  ma^ificent  scenery,  soul- 
stirring  associations ;  invigorating  breezes,  wild 
freshness  of  nature;  delightful  arrangement, 
party  perfectly  Bocaccian.  Not  a  word  about 
my  wiie.  1  did  think  it  cool,  and  it  heated  me 
accordingly. 

But  its  effect  on  me  was  of  no  consequence — 
what  could  be  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  Mari- 
anne !  So  familiar  was  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  epistle,  so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  the 
account  I  had  always  given,  that  although  I 
feared  not  its  power  to  work  any  unkind  sus- 
picion in  her  mind.  I  knew  well  that  it  would 
disturb  and  annoy  ner.  Perfectly  blameless  as 
I  was,  it  must  yet  seem — so  very  free  was  my 
correspondent  —  that  I  had  insensibly,  inad- 
vertently encouraged  the  unaccountable  famil- 
iarity. I  resolved,  after  a  minute's  considera- 
tion, to  spare  her  the  annoyance.  Why  should 
she,  angel  that  she  was  (and  tf,  whether  she 
should  chance  to  sec  this  paper  or  not!)  be  even 
a  momentary  sufferer  by  such  impertinence ! 
But  how  to  take  in  safety  this  first  step  into  the 
dark  regions  of  secrecy ! — how  to  manage  the 
first  violation  of  our  compact! — how  to  effect  my 
First  Concealment ! 

Mark,  ye  married  youth,  that  ye  may  avoid ! 
I  said  I  was  blameless — and  yet  I  must  needs 
turn  schemer,  and  work  with  the  tools  of  guilt. 

The  letter,  having  been  found  under  the 
packets,  had  been  unobserved  by  me  until  their 
removal.  Marianne  had  made  no  mention  of 
it,  the  seal  was  unbroken — perhaps  she  had  not 
seen  it  at  all.  What  then  so  easy  1  I  would 
burn  it  at  once.  Not  so ; — stop !  If  she  had  not 
aeen  the  leUer  itaelf,  she  must  have  heard  the 


postman's  knock — our  hoofle  was  not  so  lar|e 
(how  the  family  haa  iqcreased !)  and  she  knnr 
that  a  letter  liad  been  lef^  To  put  it  aside— to 
half-hide  it  for  the  evening,  would,  ifshe  flhoald 
chance  to  notice  its  abeence,  or  spy  the  epiilie 
itself,  look  most  awkward  and  suspiGaouiL  ll 
would  denote  my  consciousness  of  Bomfi\fia^ 
and  deprive  me  of  tlie  power  of  explaniiif  uf 
thing.  I  should  be  convicted  of  a  deare  to  O0D> 
ceal,  without  profiting  by  my  guilt 

The  thought  struck  me — yes,  I  had  it.  Hap- 
pily the  letter,  though  from  the  same  ftmir^ 
party,  was  not  from  the  same  person  who  bad 
frequently  written ;  and  even  ir  Marianne  had 
seen  it,  it  was  unlikely  that  she  had  recognized 
the  hand.  Forth  from  my  pocket  1  drew  a  let- 
ter which  I  had  brought  from  the  club — it  wat 
from  Tom  Jones,  of  St  John's,  to  come  and 
smoke  with  him.  Triumphantly  drawing  Tom's 
letter  from  its  envelope,  and  performing  the 
same  operation  with  respect  to  the  new  comer, 
I  placed  the  jolly  smoker's  summons  in  the  en- 
velope of  my  objectionable  correspondent,  thrust 
one  into  my  pocket,  and  threw  tne  other  care- 
lessly on  the  table.  There  it  lay !  To  all  ap- 
pearance, the  very  same,  save  and  except  iti 
broken  seal,  that  I  had  found  there  !  TluU  was 
the  letter  just  left  by  the  postman!  What  a 
masterpiece  of  policy. 

I  felt,  at  the  moment,  that  I  ought  at  least  to 
get  a  secretaryship  to  an  embassy  from  the 
government  My  talents  had  been  sadly  thrown 
away — buried  alive  under  heaps  of  honesty! 

While  thus  pleasantly  musing,  wandering  at 
I  may  say,  between  ConstantinopTe  and  Madrid, 
Marianne  entered.  1  was  then  deeply  busied 
in  my  books  and  papers.  There  lay  the  clever 
deception — the  innocent,  the  criminal  epistle,— 
the  sheep  in  wolPs  clothing.  My  Marianne, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  approached  the  table,  and 
took  it  up.  I  never  raised  my  eyes,  nor  seemed 
conscious  of  the  action.  There  was  silence- 
broken  but  by  the  rustling  of  my  papers.  "  Yes," 
thought  I,  "  you  may  read  with  quiet  nerves— 
you  cannot  know  how  cunningly  I  have  contrived 
to  spare  you  an  annoyance  !" 

No  sooner  had  tlie  thought  been  conceived, 
than  a  faint  moan,  a  low  cry  of  fright  and  pain, 
startled  my  inmost  soul.  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
my  wife's  face  perfectly  white — 

"  The  lively  blood  had  gone  to  guard  her  heart" 

Her  limbs  trembled — fear  and  anguish  were 
diffused  all  over  her,  and  she  dropped  at  my 
feet  I  could  not  speak,  surprise  kept  me  duoih, 
and  her  feelings  first  found  a  voice. 

"Oh!  what  have  I  done?  and  what  have 
you  done  ?  That  is  not  the  letter,  but  the  en- 
velope only.  The  child,  your  littlf  nephew,  was 
in  the  room  when  it  came,  and  before  I  could 
see  what  he  was  doing,  had  seized  it  and  found 
one  side  of  tlie  cover  open — see,  here  it  is— he 
read  the  name  of  the  writer — 1  saw  not  a  word, 
but  only  know  from  whom  it  came.  Oh,  why 
this  mystery — this  dreadful /deception?  What 
am  I  to  think,  what  fear,  what  sufter!"  And 
then  she  sank  powerless  upon  my  knees. 

A  hundred  feelings  crowded  stiflingly  into  my 
heart  at  that  instant  but  assuredly  a  silly  feeling 
was  uppermost    I  had  not  the  emotion  of  a  ras- 
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*  a  hypocrite ;  Init  I  am  able  to  announce 
public  in  gerteral  that  the  feeling  of  an 
OU8  fool  is  a  eiitgularly  difi(agreeable  one. 
Lsion  would  have  been  meanness,  mad- 
-besides,  it  waa  impossible;  and  with 
med  cheeks,  I  instantly  fell  to  my  con- 
is.  I  explained  all  in  ten  words.  1  drew 
mI  letter — that  infernal  well-intentioned 
©—from  my  pocket  I  convinced  her  that 
svas  nothing  in  it,  and  that  I  had  been  be- 

into  most  mtense  folly  by  anxiety  for  her 
aspect  for  her  very  mistakes — by  disinter- 
bndness  and  affection. 
I  she  believed  as  readily  as  she  doubted, 
might  she  doubt,  and  well  might  she  be- 

From  that  moment — good  or  evil — there 
»een  no  concealments. 


SuPERiNTEKDiiro  Doo.^The  following  ap- 
latelv  in  a  London  nswapaper  : — Every  one 
member  the  fireman's  dog,  which,  for  manj 
was    the    constant   attendant    at    a    fire, 
distance  be  ever  so  great.    Another  instance, 
^  extraordinary,  of  the  devotedncss  of  one  of 
nine  species  to  another  occupation,  may  be 
'itnessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  borough, 
dmmissioners  of  pavements  of  the   eastern 
D  of  Southwark  have  a  number  of  men  con- 
employed  in  the  parishes  of  Bermondsey, 
in's,  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Olave's,   &c.,  and 
'er  they  are,  will  be  seen  a  brown  terrier 
g  about   the  works  they  are   engaged    on, 
ver  leaving  till  they  leave.    No  one  knows 
he    comes    from,    where    he    sleeps,    or 
B  obtains  his  food,  except  what  he  sets  from 
n  whose  strange  companion  he  has  tnus  been 
less  than  eight  years.  ~  He  goes  regularly  to 
oeyard  near  the  Greenwich  railwa)^  about 
the  morning  in  summer,  but  later  in  winter, 
its  till  the  men  go  to  their  work.     But  if  he 
have  missed  them  in  any  way,  he  proceeds 
e  district  till  he  meets  with  them,  and  then 
lis  station    beside   the  barrow.     No   other 
'es  approach  the  spot,  or  a  biped  the  clothes 
nen.    When  the  labor  is  over,  he  goes  away, 
one  knows  where.     As  a  matter  of  course, 
great  favorite  among  the  men,  and  from  Mr. 
le  superintendent,  having  made  his  peculi- 
known,   he   has  become   much  noticed. — 
*.rs'8  Edinburgh  Journal. 


Coi!cciDEiccE. — We  mentioned  last  week 
le  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in 
ing  the  living  of  Edmonton  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
The  mode  of  presentation,  we  have  been 
,  was  as  follows : — Mr.  Smith  called  upon 
in  Tate,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  ac- 
d.     **  I  have  thought  it  right  to  come  and 

that  I  have  given  away  the  living  held  by 
e  father."  Mr.  Tate  bowed  assent,  looking, 
96,  rather  rueful,  and  replied — *'  No  doubt 
ointment  is  a  very  proper  one."  "  Yes,  very 

I  have  given  it  to  a  most  deserving  person. 

an  odd  coincidence,  too,  is  that  his  name  is 
Tohn  Tate."  Mr.  Tate  colored,  and  his 
urst  into  tears.  **  And  there,"  quickly  add- 
Smith,  *"*  he  sits  before  me." — Athenmum, 


bister's  sono. 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

From  the  London  Chmrivari. 

I  Lovx  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest  me. 
Our  mutaal  flame  is  like  th*  afiinitv 
That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies  : 
I  am  Potassium  to  thine  Oxygen. 
*Tis  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.    That  unity 
Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 
O,  would  that  I,  my  Marvt  were  an  acid, 
A  living  acid ;  thou  an  alkali 
Endowed  with  human  sense,  that,i>rought  together. 
We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt, 
One  homogeneous  crystal.    Oh !  that  thou 
Wert  Carbon,  and  myself  were  Hydrogen ; 
We  would  unite  to  form  olefiant  gas. 
Or  common  coal,  or  naphtha — Would  to  Heaven 
That  I  were  Phosphorus  and  thou  wert  Lime  ! 
And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phosphuret. 
I'd  bo  content  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 
So  that  thou  mightst  be  Soda.     In  that  case 
We  should  be  Ulauber*ssalr.    Wert  thou  Magnesia 
Instead,  we'd  form  the  salt  that's  named  from  Ep- 
som. 
Could'st  thou  Potassa  be,  I  Aqua-fortis,   ^ 
Our  happv  union  should  that  compound  Ibrm, 
Nitrate  of  Potash— otherwis#Saltpetre. 
And  thus,  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent. 
We'd  live  and  love  together,  until  death  , 

Should  decompose  the  fleshly  ttrtium  quid^ 
Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.    Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs, 
And  mine  is  Johnson.     Wherefore  should  not  we 
Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs  f 
We  will.    The  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh. 
When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  com- 
bine. 


MY  SISTER'S  SONG. 

BT  WILLIAM  J0VX8. 

From  Beatley's  M isceUany. 

Mr  Sister's  song !  how  sweetly  wild 

That  music  seems  to  be  ! 
It  was  my  fav'rite  when  a  ehild. 

And  still  it  pleases  me  ; 
Although  it  wakes  regretting  tears, 

For  days  that  are  no  more. 
And  lifls  the  veil  from  buried  years, 

I  love  that  song  of  yore  ! 

I  well  remember  how  profound 

We  listen'd  to  the  strain. 
While  those  rich  notes  would  float  around 

My  heart  responds  again  ! 
I  know  not  why  it  makes  me  sad, 

For  cheerful  is  the  lay ; 
But  while  each  brow  is  smiling  glad, 

My  own  is  turn'd  away  ! 

My  mother  loved  that  simple  air. 

It  soothed  her  aged  breast, 
And  oA  dispell'd  the  mists  of  care 

That  broke  upon  her  rest ! 
Then  chidQ  me  not  for  feelings  deep. 

That  to  this  theme  belong  ; 
Its  melody  can  make  me  wee|^^ — 

It  is  my  Siitoi't  ion%\ 
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ISENBERO  AND  KRAPF'S  TRAVELS  IN 

ABYSSINIA. 

From  the  Chriitian  ObMrrer. 

Journals  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Isenberg  and 
Krapfy  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society ^  detailing  thdr  proceedings 
in  Shottj  and  other  parts  of  Abyssinia,  in 
1839  to  1842  .*  to  which  is  prefixed  a  GeO' 
graphical  Memoir  of  Abyssinia  and  South 
Eastern  Africa,  by  James  M  Queen,  Esq., 
grounded  on  the  Missionaries*  Journals, 
and  the  Expedition  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
up  the  Nile.     London,  1843. 

We  doubt  whether  merchants  or  statesmen, 
philanthropists  or  Christians,  have  sufficient- 
ly considered  the  vast  prospects  which  seem 
opening  to  British  enterprise  (secular  and 
religious)  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Africa. 
Steam  navigation  has  brought  England  with- 
in a  few  weeks'  sail  of  India ;  and  the  route 
being  bj  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  we 
have  been  introduced  to  important  relations 
with  the  North-Eastern  and  Eastern,  as  we 
had  long  been  with  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern, coasts  of  Africa.  If  we  waft  ourselves 
to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  take  our 
station  at  Aden,  which  Great  Britain  holds 
as  a  citadel,  and  a  dep6t  for  coals  and  other 
stores,  we  see,  Northward,  the  vast  tracts  of 
Arabia,  with  the  Red  Sea  leading  us  to  Egypt, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Levant ;  Southward,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  our  own  Mauritius,  with  Mada- 
gascar ;  Eastward,  across  an  open  sea,  India 
and  the  tract  to  China ;  and  Westward,  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  whole  interior  of  Africa,  now 
presented  to  us  from  a  point  which  offers 
new  and  enlarged  facilities  for  its  exploration, 
and  in  connexion  with  geographical  discov- 
eries which  connect  its  hitherto  inaccessible 
recesses,  Eastward  with  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Westward  with  the  Atlantic,  and  Northward 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Of  these  geographical  discoveries  a  very 
interesting  memoir  is  prefixed  to  the  volume 
in  our  hands,  so  far  as  respects  the  research- 
es of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  up  the  Nile ;  but  to 
see  their  full  extent  and  importance,  the  ex- 
plorations in  Abyssinia  should  be  connected 
with  those  in  the  South  and  West  of  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa ;  by  means  of  which  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  brought  within  the 
probable  range  of  rapid  discovery.  The 
Pacha  of  Egypt's  steam  vessels  have  ascend- 
ed the  White  Nile,  penetrating  far  to  the 
South  of  Nubia,  almost  to  the  Equator ;  and 
not  far  to  the  Westward  of  the  tract  of  coun- 


try  where  this  expeditioo  terminated,  an  tk 
fountains  of  those  mighty  rivers  wluch  fios 
into  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  the  Nile,  the  ZiiH^ 
the  Congo,  the  Chadda,  the  Niger,  are  eot- 
spiring  to  unlock  the  interior  of  thos  mighCf 
continent  to  Christian,  and  probably  to  meh 
cantile  enterprise.  The  Missionaries  lH|k. 
berg  and  Krapf  have  furnished  some  iaxgi0 
ant  and  necessary  links  in  this  chain  tf 
African  exploration.  They  have  been  tk 
first  to  acquire  and  communicate  correct  ii- 
formation  respecting  that  once  celebrated 
portion  of  Africa  which  lies  South  of  die 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  South  and  Soot^ 
East  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  early  course  of 
the  Blue  Nile.  They  have  laid  open  the 
highlands  which  give  birth  to  and  sepanle 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  riren 
of  Africa ;  and  they  have  made  known  to  the 
world  regions  in  the  interior  of  this  sukij 
continent,  which  from  their  elevation  tod 
irrigation  are  rather  European  than  trofMeal 
in  their  climate  and  productions. 

It  would  be  impracticable  for  us  to  fofloir 
the  travellers  through  five  hundred  pages  of 
narrative,  so  as  to  present  an  outline  of  their 
journies  and  discoveries.  The  book,  permed 
with  its  accompanying  maps,  is  very  interest* 
ing  and  entertaining;  but  a  string  of  dilei^ 
and  names  of  towns,  villages,  and  riven, 
would  be  neither.  We  must,  therelbre,  d^ 
tach  a  few  particulars ;  hoping  that,  as  the 
work  issues  from  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, it  will  obtain  so  large  a  circulation  » 
to  render  even  that  superfluous. 

Thft  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  sus- 
pension of  the  Society's  labors  in  Abyssinit, 
is  succinctly  given  in  a  Preface,  the  sab- 
stance  of  which  we  will  extract. 

"  The  operations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Abyssinia  commenced  in  the  year 
1829.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat,  and  the  Rev. 
Christian  Kugler,  the  first  Protestant  MiseioDa- 
ries  who  entered  that  country,  landed  at  Masfo- 
wah  in  Dec.  1829.  They  were  favorably  re- 
ceived by  Sebagadis,  the  then  Ras  of  Tiffre. 
Mr.  Kugfer  was  removed  by  death  just  one  year 
ader  his  landing  at  Massowah ;  he  died  in  the 
expression  of  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  a  frood  hope  through  grace^  on  Dec  29,  1830. 
Mr.  Kugler's  place  in  the  Mission  was  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  William  Isenberg,  who 
reached  Adowah,  in  Tigre,  in  April,  183o.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Ilenry  Blum- 
hardt  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  and  by  the  Rer. 
John  Ludwig  Krapf  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  1830  Mr.  Gobat  pro- 
ceeded to  Grondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara,  where 
•he  was  kindly  received,  and  protected  by  Oubea. 
then  exercising  chief  authority  in  that  part  of 
Abyssinia.  In  1836  Mr.  Grobat  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  quit  the  Mission. 

<^  Early  in  1838  opposition  to  the  Mission  waj 
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BZeited  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Abysfiinian 
Church,  iomented  by  certain  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  who  had  entered  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Missionaries  were  ob- 
liged to  quit  Abyssinia,  Oubea  declaring  that  he 
waa  not  able  to  resist  tneir  enemies  any  longer. 
^  '^On  quitting  Abyssinia,  Messrs.  isenl^rg 
ttid  felumhardt  proceeded  to  Cairo.  Mr.  Erapf, 
Mng  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  rc-cn- 
terins  Abyssinia  from  anodier  quarter,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt  to  do  so  by  Zeila, 
nrhich  lies  without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
in  lat  11^  20'  north,  long.  43^^  50'  east  He  was 
led  to  contemplate  this  attempt  in  consequence 
c^the  Missionaries,  while  at  Adowah,  having 
been  invited  by  the  king  of  Shoa  to  visit  his 
country.  Mr.  Krapf  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Mocha,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1838.  Here  he  met  with  a  servant  of  the  King 
of  Shoa,  who  encouraged  him  to  prosecute  the 
desim  which  he  had  formed,  and  gave  him 
mu^  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  Zeila  to  the  capital  of  the  Kins  of 
Shoa.  From  Mr.  Naylor,  the  British  Consul  at 
Mocha,  Mr.  Krapf  met  with  a  friendly  reception, 
and  the  promise  of  every  assistance  in  his  pow- 
er. While  he  was  employed  in  collecting  infor- 
mation at  Mocha^  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery ; 
which  reduced  hun  so  low,  that  he  was  compel- 
led to  return  to  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1838. 

"  Mr.  Isenbers  and  Mr.  Krapf  now  seriously 
deliberated  on  their  future  course ;  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  jointly  to  en^ige  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  Shoa  by  way  of  Zeila  and  Hurrur. 
Should  they  fail  in  their  object  with  regard  to 
ShosL  it  was  their  purpose  to  make  their  way,  if 
possible,  to  the  tribes  of  Heathen  Gallas,  which 
are  spread  over  the  country  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  of  Shoa. 

"  Colonel  Campbell,  then  British  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  Cairo,  procured  for  the  Missionaries  a 
firman  from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  He  also  gave 
them  letters  to  the  Consul  at  Mocha,  and  to  the 
King  of  Shoa,  strongly  recommending  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  their  protection  and  favor.  Mr. 
Gliddon,  the  United  States'  Consul-General  at 
Cairo>  gave  them  a  letter,  recommending  them 
to  the  friendly  offices  of  all  captains  of  United 
States'  vessels  with  whom  they  might  meet 

"  Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  they  started  on 
their  arduous  undertaking.  Mr.  Krapf  thus  con- 
cluded a  letter  from  Cairo  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Jan.  20,  1839 : 
'  May  the  Lord  of  Saoaoth  be  our  guide,  our 
preserver,  our  strength,  our  light,  and  our  life !' 

"  From  Mocha  they  crossed  to  the  opposite 
coast,  passed  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and 
on  the  4th  of  April  arrived  at  Tadjurra,  which 
they  found  preferable  to  Zeila  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture to  tne  interior.  Afler  encountering  the 
many  difficulties  which  embarrass  travellers 
in  these  unfrequented  regions,  they  reached  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  on  the  31st  of 
May,  the  journey  having  occupied  thirty-five 
days.  They  had  an  interview  with  the  King  on 
the  7th  of  June,  who  gave  them  a  favorable  re- 
ception. 

"  The  Missionaries  remained  together  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa  until  November  6;  1839 ;  when 
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Mr.  Isenberg  departed,  to  return  for  a  season  to 
this  country.  During  these  five  months  they 
were  diligently  occupied  in  conversational 
preaching  and  discussion,  and  in  obtaining  a 
great  variety  of  information.  Mr.  Isenberg  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  translations  into 
the  Amharic  language,  both  while  in  Tigre,  and 
ai\er  his  arrival  in  Shoa.  A  leading  object  of 
his  visit  to  England  was  to  print  the  works 
which  he  had  prepared,  for  the  future  use  of  the 
Mission  wherever  the  Amharic  language  is  ver- 
ifecular.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1840.  Here  he  completed  works  already 
commenced,  and  prepared  several  others.  He 
eventually  carried  through  the  Frees : — An  Am- 
haric Spelling  Book,  8vo.;  Grammar,  royal  8vo.; 
Dictionary,  4to. ;  Catechism,  8vo. ;  Church  His- 
tory. 8vo. ;  Amharic  General  History,  8vo.  Mr. 
Isenoerg  had  prepared  a  Vocabulnry  of  the 
Dcmkali  language,  which  was  likewise  printed. 

The  object  of  the  Mission  was  not  only  the 
Christian  population  of  Shoa,  but  the  Galla 
Tribes  extensively  spread  over  tJie  south-east- 
em  parts  of  Africa.  To  the  Galla  language, 
therefore,  hitherto  unwritten,  Mr.  KrapPs  atten- 
tion was  much  given.  During  Mr.  Isenberg's 
stay  in  London  the  following  Galla  works,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Krapf,  were  printed : — Vocabula- 
ry, 12mo.;  Elements  of  the  Galla  Language, 
12mo. ;  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  12mo. ;  St.  John's 
Gospel,  12mo.  The  Committee  have  since  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Krapf  a  translation  into  Galla 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

While  Mr.  Isenberg  was  absent  in  England, 
Mr.  Krapf,  though  alone,  and  painfully  feeling 
the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  his  solitari- 
ness, occupied  himself  diligently  and  zealously 
in  his  arduous  duties.  Amidst  much  to  try  and 
discourage  him,  he  was  graciously  sustained  in 
his  work,  and  not  led  without  tokens  of  the  Di- 
vine blessing  upon  it.  The  nature  of  that  work, 
and  the  difficulties  and  trials  incident  to  the  pro- 
secution of  it,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Missionaries  contained  in  this  volume. 

"Mr.  Krapf 's  private  affairs  having  called 
him  to  Egypt,  he  left  Ankobar  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1842.  He  determined  to  go  by  Gondar 
and  Massowah.  One  object  was  personal  com- 
munication with  the  new  Abuna,  the  ecclesias- 
tical head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  In  this 
object  he  was  disappointed.  Just  before  he 
reached  Daunt,  in  the  province  of  Belissen,  his 
progress  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the 
country  having  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion by  hostilities  between  two  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  part  of  Abyssinia.  Hence  he  was  obli^d 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Gatira,  the  capital  of  a 
chief  named  Adara  Bille.  This  man  on  Mr. 
Krapf 's  advance  had  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and  gained  his  confidence.  He  now,  however, 
determined  to  plunder  him.  By  a  series  of  art- 
ful proceedings  he  effected  his  purpose,  and 
stripped  Mr.  Krapf  of  the  whole  of^his  property. 
His  life  itself  was  seriously  endangered.  A 
gracious  Providence  rescued  him  from  the  per- 
ils of  his  situation.  Having  obtained  leave  to 
depart  from  Gatira,  he  determined  to  attempt 
reaching  Massowah  by  a  route  directed  \tt  >Sv^ 
north-east  Thio\xgYLO\AX3tv\»\wat»'^\L^«^^^^ 
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tered  great  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers ; 
but  umi^r  the  defence  of  the  Most  High,  in  whom 
he  trusted,  he  was  brought  to  Massowah  in 
safety,  on  the  1st  of  May.  1842.  This  journey 
led  Mr.  Krapf  tlirough  parts  of  Abyssinia  not 
previously  traversed  by  Europeans.  This  por- 
tion of  his  Journal  is  therefore  of  much  interest 
for  the  geographical  information  which  it  con- 
tains, as  well  as  for  the  insight  which  it  gives 
into  the  state  of  the  people. 

"  In  Egypt  Mr.  Krapt  met  his  fellow  laborer 
Mr.  Isenberg  returnmg  to  Abyssinia.  Mr. 
Blumhardt,  their  former  associate  in  Tigre, 
had  been  transferred  by  the  Committee  to  the 
North  Indian  Mission.  He  had  been  replaced 
in  the  Abyssinian  Mission  by  the  Rev.  John 
Muhleisen,  who  reached  Cairo  in  company  with 
Mr.  Isenberg.  The  three  Missionaries  and  Mrs. 
Krapf,  to  whom  Mr.  Krapf  had  been  united  in 
Egypt,  left  Cairo  on  the  ITth  Oct.  They  reach- 
ed Aden  on  the  2nd  of  Nov.  On  the  18th  of 
Dec.  they  sailed  for  Tadjurra,  and  reached  that 
place  on  the  20th.  Here  they  found  a  series  of 
obstacles  opposed  to  their  re-entrance  into  Abys- 
sinia. Havmg  in  vain  employed  every  means 
in  their  power  to  surmount  mose  obstacles,  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and 
return  to  Aden.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
causes  which  operated  to  close  the  door  against 
the  return  of  the  Missionaries  to  Shoa,  we  are 
not  at  present  fully  informed.  From  what  has 
transpired,  however,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  the  same  description  as  those  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Missionaries  from  Tigre — 
the  jealousy  of  the  Priesthood  and  politico-po- 
pish intrigue." 

"  Whether  a  re-entrance  into  Abyssinia  may 
be  practicable  to  the  Missionaries  at  a  future 
period,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate.  That  a 
measure  of  scriptural  light  has  been  diffused  by 
their  instrumentality  cannot  be  doubted.  Many 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Amharic,  sup- 
plied by  the  liberality  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  have  been  widely  dispersed. 
They  were  received  with  avidity  wherever  the 
Missionaries  had  an  opportunity  of  circulating 
them,  and  in  Mr.  KrapPs  journeyings  copies 
were  found  in  remote  places,  far  distant  from 
any  spot  previously  visited  by  a  Missionary. 
We  may  therefore  warrantably  hope  that  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  good  seed  will  take  root,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection^ 

"  As  it  appears  that  rivers  of  considerable 
magnitude  fall  into  the  Indian  Ocean  from  those 
parts  of  Eastern  Africa  inhabited  by  the  Hea- 
then Galla  Tribes,  Mr.  Krapf  had  it  in  contem- 
Slation  to  make  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
lission  in  that  direction,  so  soon  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permit" 

"  During  the  period  of  Mr.  Krapf 's  residence 
at  Ankobar,  a  communication  was  opened  be- 
tween the  King  of  Shoa  and  the  British  Autlio- 
rities  in  India.  An  Embassy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Harris,  was  sent  to  Shoa  by  the 
Grovernor  General  of  India.  Captain  Harris 
reached  his  destination  in  July  1841.  A  Treaty 
was  concluded  between  Captain  Harris  and  the 
King  of  Shoa  on  Nov.  12,  1841,  establishing  a 
conunercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  British 


subjects  in  Shoa,  and  the  security  of 
perty.  At  the  solicitation  of  Captain  Haiim 
Mr.  Krapf  acted  as  his  Interpreter  inneffo» 
ting  the  Treaty ;  and  in  a  despatch  to  the  Bon- 
bay  Government,  Captain  Harris  recorded  hi 
sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  KrapPa  services." 

The  above  outline  furnishes  a  guide  totke 
volume ;  and  wiU  enable  the  reader  to  cofr 
nect  together  the  following  passages  fitn 
Mr.  McQueen's  Geographical  Memoir;  whick 
we  quote  from  as  giving  the  results  of  Iboi- 
berg  and  Krapf 's  travels  more  snccinctlj 
than  their  own  Journals,  and  combining  wilk 
them  valuable  intelligence  from  other  q1ll^ 
ters. 


Ancient  and  modem  traveUers  in  AbifsnnitL— 
"  The  information  which  our  countryman  Bmee 
collected  and  received,  regarding  the  portion  of 
Africa  more  especially  under  consideration,  wai 
not  only  extensive,  but  accurate  and  important 
If  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  an 
Arrowsmith  or  a  Wyld  at  his  elbow,  to  delineate 
on  a  map  the  information  which  he  had  coUeded, 
the  great  features  of  all  the  most  important  po^ 
tions  of  the  Geography  of  Africa  to  the  North 
of  tlie  Equator,  would  have  been  placed  be^, 
tlie  eyes  of  Europe  sixty  years  ago.    His  ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,  and  several  places  adjacent 
to  it,  is  the  best  that  has  yet  come  in  the  writer^ 
way.    As  we  proceed,  this  fact  will  be  cXeaAj 
established.    The  general  correctness  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  portion  of  Africa,  as   drawn  bv 
Ptolemy,  will  also  be  shown  and  ascertained. 
The  travellers  and  authorities  from  which  ibt 
writer  has  drawn  information  will  be  carefully 
and  faithfulljr  Doinfed  out    But  he  would  be  act- 
ing unjustly  ir  he  did  not  take  this  opportunity 
of  returning  his  cordial  thanks  to  M.  Jomard,  of 
Paris,  well  known  for  his  great  attention  to  every 
part  of  African  geography,  for  the  great  kind- 
ness shown  by  mat  gentleman  in  transmitting 
him,  by  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  the  of 
cial  abstract  of  the  voyage  ofmscovery  directed 
by  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  about  three 
years   a^o,   to    explore    the  Bahr-el-abtad,  or 
White  River.    This  has  been  done  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  voyages  of  discovery  which  has 
been  made  in  modern  times." 

Zeiluh, — "  The  journey  of  Mr.  Krapf  and  Mr. 
Isenberg  to  Ankobar  comes  first  in  order.  They 
landed  at  Zeilah  on  the  1st  of  April  1S39.  TiuB 
is  a  decayed  town,  containing  only  eight  stone 
houses  and  about  one  hundred  straw  huts  to- 
gether occupied  by  800  inhabitants,  mean  and 
poor.  Their  food  consists  of  maize,  dates,  milk, 
and  rice,  and  occasionally  flesh.  Tne  hart)or  is 
very  bad,  having  many  sand  banks,  and  several 
small  islands  near  it  toward  the  north.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has.  on  the 
land  side,  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  pomted  to 
the  country  of  the  Somaulis,  with  which  people 
dwelling  to  the  south-east  and  south,  the  town 
has  a  considerable  intercourse ;  but  tends  and 
jealousies  very  frequently  prevail  between  them. 
Zeilah  has  a  ^ood  deal  or  intercourse  with  the 
adjoining  and  mterior  countries." 
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Thjoura. — **From  Zeilah  the  travellers  eni- 
xarked  for  Tajoura,  a  small  town,  the  capital  of 
I  state  of  that  name,  situated  to  the  south-west 
if  Ras  Bir,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  bay  ex- 
ending  to  the  south-west  The  existence  of 
Ills  bay,  or  rather  the  bays  which  run  from  Ta- 
oura  in  the  direction  mentioned,  and  the  true 
position  of  this  small  but  important  town,  were 
ill  unknown  till  they  were  disclosed  by  the  Mis- 
donaries  mentioned.  The  town  is  still  smaller 
ind  poorer  than  Zeilah,  containing  only  about 
100  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  the  nearest  pomt  from 
grhich  to  penetrate  into  the  most  interesting  por- 
ions  of  A  oyssinia,  and  has  good  anchorage  near 
t  a  tiling  scarcely  found  on  any  portion  of  the 
Bast  coast  of  Africa,  especially  without  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb  until  the  Equinoctial 
ine  is  passed.  The  inhabitants  of  Berbera 
send  to  Tajoura  for  water,  which  is  found  of  ex- 
%llent  quality  in  wells  and  reservoirs  in  its  vi- 
anity.  Tajoura,  according  to  Captain  Harris, 
itands  in  11°  46' 33"  North  Latitude,  and  in  43^ 
DO'  20"  East  Longitude." 

**  The  Sultan  of  Tajoura,  though  of  small 
power,  is  represented  to  be  a  brave  man,  with  a 
7ery  large  iamily.  At  some  distance  fVom  this 
place,  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Isenbcrg  was  told  that 
coals  resembling  those  imported  into  Aden, 
were  found.  All  the  country,  from  Tajoura  to 
Ankobar  is  volcanic,  everywhere  exhibiting  vol- 
canic ridges,  ancient  volcanoes,  and  places  cov- 
ered with  volcanic  remains.  Severed  of  these 
plains  are  very  fertile,  and  on  the  hills  and  ridges 
the  air  is  cool  and  pleasant,  the  country  rismg 
gradually  from  the  sea. 

Native  Tribes. — "  When  Isenberg  and  Krapf 
crossed  the  Hawash  on  the  29ih  May,  near  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  they  found  the  stream 
about  sixty  feet  broad,  and  Irom  two  to  four  feet 
deep,  with  banks  from  fifleen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  fine 
verdure  and  fine  trees.  There  are  abundance 
of  hippopotami  in  the  stream ;  and  leopards,  ze- 
bras, timers,  lions,  and  antelopes  are  numerous 
on  its  banks,  which  above  Lake  Aussa  are  in- 
habited by  the  powerful  tribe  Mudaiteor  Has- 
sendera  already  mentioned.  In  fact,  this  great 
tribe  stretch  northward  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
Tajoura.  Numerous  other  tribes  oi  Dankali 
spread  over  this  portion  of  Africa  till  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  Somauli  to  the  south  and 
Bouth-east  of  Zeilah,  and  the  Galla  toward  Hur- 
rar,  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  to  the  south-west  and 
west,  and  again  the  Galla  on  the  west,  north- 
west and  north." 

Ankobar. — "  From  the  Hawash  to  Ankobar 
the  country  is  very  beautiful,  finely  diversified, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  tributaries  to 
the  Hawash.  This  district  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa.  Ankobar  is  finely  situated  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Chakka,  and  is 
S,  198  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  lati- 
tude nine  degrees  thirty-four  minutes  thirty- 
three  seconds  north,  and  longitude  thirty-nine 
degrees  tliirty-five  minutes  eastp  according  to  the 
most  recent  accounts,  and  which  position  is  a 
few  miles  different  from  the  protraction  of  Mr. 
Isenberg's  first  journey.  Mr.  Isenberg  and  his 
colleague  were  enraptured  with  the  climate  of 
Ankobar.    On  the  4th  of  June  they  found  the 


barley  ready  for  the  harvest,  and  the  thermome- 
ter not  more  than  40°  during  the  night  *  The 
rich  vegetation,  the  situation  in  a  cool,  vernal,  ^ 
or  almost  autumnal  atmosphere,'  says  Mr.  Isen- 
berg, *  almost  put  us  in  an  ecstacy,' — *they 
breathed  Alpine  air,  and  drank  Alpine  water.' 
Angollala  is  200  feet  higher  than  Ankobeu*,  and 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  that  place  about 
the  sources  of  the  Beresa  and  the  Tshalsha  rise 
to  a  still  greater  height" 

Shoa. — "Between  Ankobar  and  Angollala, 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  king,  Mr.  Isenberg 
and  his  companion  met  Sahela  Salassieh,  the 
King  of  Shoa,  the  Christian  sovereign  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  By  him  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceivea  and  welcomed  to  Shoa,  and  under  the 
protection  of  such  a  sovereign,  ^reat  is  the  good 
that  such  worthy  men  may  do  m  Africa.  The 
King  of  Shoa  is  despotic.  Person  and  property 
are  alike  at  his  disposal  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. The  Christianity  of  Shoa  is  the  tenets  of 
the  Alexandrian  Greek  Church,  but  sadly  de- 
based and  corrupted  from  its  original  purity. 
Still,  amidst  the  darkness  which  has  overspread 
the  land,  several  of  the  roost  hnportant  and  fun- 
damental truths  of  the  Gospel  are  known,  ac- 
knowledged, and  understood,  though  greatly  dis- 
regarded. Greatly  corrupted  and  debased,  how- 
ever, as  it  is,  still,  considering  every  circum- 
stance, the  revolutions  and  desolations  which 
have  come  upon  them,  and  with  which  they 
have  been  visited  during  a  period  of  many  cen- 
turies, it  is  surprising  to  find  matters,  as  regards 
the  Christian  religion  in  those  remote  parts  of 
Africa,  in  the  state  that  they  are.  These  place 
before  us  the  invincible  proof,  by  the  fact  wit- 
nessed in  Africa  as  it  has  oefore  time  been  wit- 
nessed and  established  in  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  Christianity  once  planted  in  any  country 
can  never  be  eradicated ;  and  that,  though  for  a 
time  it  may,  from  the  transgressions  of  profes- 
sors thereof,  be  subjected  to  severe  misfortunes, 
and  severe  chastisements,  yet  it  will  finally  raise 
itself  above  the  ruins  of  ages  and  of  empires, 
and  in  the  beauty  of  holiness^  rise  superior  to  all 
it9  enemies,  and  go  on  conquering  and  to  con- 
guer» 

"  The  journals  of  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Isen- 
berg explain  to  the  reader  their  reception  and 
their  prospects  in  Shoa,  the  state  of  reugion,  and 
the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  people  of 
that  kingdom,  as  also  those  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring people. 

Sources  of  the  M7e.— "On  the  28th  January, 
1840,  Mr.  Krapf  (Mr.  Isenberg  having  previous- 
ly returned  to  England)  accompanied  the  King 
of  Shoa  with  a  considerable  army  on  a  hostile 
expedition  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  punish 
some  of  his  refractory  Galla  subjects.  M.  Ro- 
chet, the  French  gentleman  already  alluded  to, 
accompanied  them." 

"  The  country  as  they  advanced  from  Angol- 
lala became  more  beautiful  and  fruitful,  every 
hill  and  valley  being,  it  may  be  said,  inhabited 
by  a  distinct  Galla  tribe.  The  huts  and  villa- 
ges of  these  people  are  of  the  rudest  and  sim- 
plest kind ;  and  in  the  perpetual  feuds  that  en- 
sue, from  their  refusal  to  pay  the  tributes  ex- 
acted, these  are  generally  swept  away  by  fice^ 
but  are  soon  again  eT^Xed.  ¥to\SL^\^\^^ai^''(^s^ 
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ain,  one  of  the  Wogidi  range,  to  the  north  of 
the  cncampnient  hy  tlie  Robi,  they  eaw  the 
mountains  of  Gojam  and  the  Blue  River  or 
Abawi,  winding  along  among  them.  The 
march  was  continued  from  the  Robi  still  farther 
west  south-west,  till  tlieir  last  camp  was  fixed 
within  a  lew  miles  oftlie  sources  of  tne  Hawash, 
proceeding  from  a  small  lake  with  high  mount- 
ains to  the  south  and  south-west  At  this  point 
they  were  only  one  day's  (Shoa)  journey  from 
the  Abawi  (Blue  River)  or  about  twenty-five 
miles,  whicn  shows  tliat  the  Nile  goes  a  little 
further  south  about  twenty  miles  than  it  has 
liitherto  been  laid  down  on  the  best  maps." 

Galla  Tribes. — "  A  great  many  of  the  Grallas 
have  since  their  invasion  of  Abyssinia  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  make  better  Chris- 
tians tlian  cither  the  population  of  Shoa  or  Abys- 
sinia. In  general  tliey  dislike  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, because,  they  say,  that  the  people  of  Shoa, 
who  profess  it,  are  no  better  than  themselves. 
The  jpreat  body  of  them  cling  to  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  which  is  pure  ohd  simple  Pagan- 
ism. Among  tliem  are  no  Ministers  of  religion 
of  «my  description.  Thev  worship  a  superior  be- 
ing under  the  name  of^  VVaake,  the  Ouack  of 
Ouare,  the  Galla  lately  brought  to  France.  They 
pay  adoration  to  the  moon,  and  also  to  certain 
stars,  and  in  every  tribe  they  worship  tlie  Wan- 
zey  tree,  under  which  their  kings  are  crowned. 
Some*or  them  to  the  soutli  have  been  converted 
to  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  Pagan  Gral- 
ia0  have  limited  ideas  of  future  punishment,  their 
marriages  are  extremely  simple,  and  they  have 
f^at  affection  for  their  children.  Circumcision 
18  known  and  practised  among  them,  it  is  also 
remarkable  that  when  an  elder  brotlier  dies 
leaving  younger  brothers  behind  him,  and  a 
widow  young  enough  to  boar  children,  tlie 
younger  brother  of  all  is  obliged  to  marry  her ; 
but  the  children  of  the  marriage  are  always  ac- 
counted as  if  they  were  the  elder  brother's ;  nor 
does  the  marriage  of  the  younger  brother  to  the 
widow  entitle  him  to  any  part  of  the  deceased's 
fortune.  They  are  all  extremely  filtliy  in  their 
habits,  anointing  their  heads  and  bodies  witli 
melted  butter  or  grease.  They  are  generally  of 
a  brown  complexion  and  well  formed;  many  of 
them  are  very  fair  and  almoot  white,  arising  pro- 
bably from  the  great  elevation  of  the  country 
from  whence  they  originally  came.  Altliough 
they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  future  punishment, 
yet  all  of  them  believe,  that  after  death  tliey  are 
to  live  again ;  that  they  are  to  rise  with  their  bo- 
dies as  they  were  on  earth,  to  enter  into  another 
life,  they  know  not  where,  but  they  are  to  he  in 
a  state  of  body  infinitely  more  perfect  than  the 
present,  and  are  to  die  no  more,  nor  suffer  grief, 
sickness,  or  trouble  of  any  kind." 

Abyssinia. — "Nearly  {he  whole  surface  of 
Abyssinia  from  nortli  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  is  covered  with  vast  mountains,  great 
ranges,  and  high  hills,  some  of  which  are  of  very 
singular  forms.  From  these  flow  in  all  direc- 
tions numerous  rills,  ri\ailets,  streams,  and 
rivers ;  many  of  the  latter  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and  nearly  all  of  which  flow  to  form  the 
Bahr-el-Azrcck,  or  Blue  River,  or  the  Nile. 
All  the  mountains  are  very  high,  and  several  of 
them   remarkably  so.    The  peak   of  Samen, 
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called  Amba  Hai,  is  calculated  to  be  14,000  fed 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  as  bdovSi 
perpetually  on  its  summit,  it  must  be  at  Inrt 
2,000  feet  higher,  before  the  snow  can  lie  fi^ 
petuaUy  in  that  low  latitude  13°  from  th«^ 
tor.  Taranta  considerably  exceeds  10,000  W 
The  mountains  in  Lasta,  Angot,'and  Noil|>|* 
ShocL  where  frost,  hail,  and  snow  aie  CDB 
found,  must  be  of  a  comparative  elevation,  «■* 
probably  exceed  12,000  feet  Bruce  calcnIiV" 
the  height  of  tlie  fountains  of  the  Nile  at  ^ 
miles,  10,340  feet,  and  Mount  Amid  above  tbc^ 
half  a  mile,  2,585  feet,  more ;  and  yet  he  w 
that  hail,  but  no  snow,  was  frequently  seen  <ll 
them.  In  Kaffa  the  mountains  rise  above  ^ 
limits  of  snow,  and  we  have  the  authority  a 
Ptolemy  to  state,  that  the  mountains  around  tte 
sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  almost  under  the 
Equinoctial,  are  also  covered  with  snow. 

Abyssinia  is  altogether  a  most  extraordinaiy 
country,  and  has  undergone  many  and  extnui^ 
dinary  revolutions.  But  it  has  been  so  well  d^ 
scribed  by  Bruce,  and  latterly  by  other  travdr 
lers,  that  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  go  into 
minute  details  here,  except  to  advert  to  the  mere 
geographical  points  and  positions,  which  it  ii 
necessary  to  bring  under  review.  Toward  the 
north-west,  only  where  it  approaches  the  plain 
of  Senaar  and  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze  with 
the  Nile,  can  the  country  be  called  flat  Where 
the  Blue  River  approaches  Fazuclo  it  bunti 
through  the  stupendous  chain  of  mountains  od 
either  hand  as  ir  it  was  issuing  through  a  door. 
The  scenery  must  be  very  grand.  There  isooe 
cataract  here  280  feet  high,  and  below  it  tiro 
others,  but  of  a  much  less  height  From  hence 
to  Senaar,  and  indeed  to  Khartoum,  the  course 
of  the  river  is  smooth.  The  climate  around  Fa- 
zuclo is  most  delicious.  The  present  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  was  there  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  he 
states,  that  though  then  considerably  above  se- 
venty years  of  age,  the  climate  was  so  enhven- 
ing  as  to  bring  him  back  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  !  At  this  place  he  has  built  a  city,  and  giveo 
it  his  own  name ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  its  position  it  will  soon  rise  into  importance. 
The  Shangalla  or  Negro  tribes  have  encroached 
greatly  on  Abyssinia  in  tlie  west,  north-west, 
and  nortli,  as  the  Grallas  have  done  on  the  south- 
west, south,  and  south-east;  and  all  these  trihei 
have  carried  ignorance,  idleness,  desolation, 
violence,  misery,  and  poverty,  wherever  tlicy 
have  come." 

Pigmies, — "  From  a  very  early  period  of  his- 
tory, even  I  believe  as  early  as  tne  days  of  H^ 
rodotus,  it  has  been  stated,  tliat  in  AtVicA.  to  the 
south  of  Enarea,  and  near  the  Equator,  there  ii 
a  country  inhabited  by  pigmies,  or  a  diminuti\'e 
race  of  men.  Late  accounts  received  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  assert  that  such  a  people 
have  actually  been  found  in  nearly  the  position 
mentioned,  and  bordering  on  a  river  most  pro- 
bably the  duillimancy  or  an  early  tributarr. 
The  Arab  writers  of  the  twclf\h  and  tliirteentn 
century  make  mention  of  this  race  of  men,  and 
state  that  they  inhabited  a  country  in  the  part  of 
Africa  alluded  to,  and  dwelt  by  a  river  called  the 
river  of  Pigmies,  which  river  they  assert  wai 
formed  by  two  rivers  which  rose  on  the  easten 
side  of  the  Mountains  of  tlie  Moon,  (the  Bohr- 
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)ia.d  risiog  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain^) 
^ier  confiiderable  courses  became  united  in 
binder  the  name  of  the  river  of  the  Pigmies. 
*^gh  clothed  in  Arabic  and  oriental  phraseo- 
ft  the  account,  when  sobered  down  to  geo- 
Phical  accuracy,  may  after  all  not  be  far 
Ji  the  truth." 

^  Pacha  of  Egypt^a  exploratory  ea:pedi' 
'*••— "Not  the  least  important — if  it  may  not 
'^lity  be  stated  to  be  the  most  important — 
^OD  of  modem  discoveries  in  Africa  remains 
be  noticed.    This  is  the  expedition  directed 

the  present  enlightened  and  enterprising 
ceroy  of  Eg>'pt,  at  the  close  of  1S39,  to  ex- 
re  the  course  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
i^er,  lonjr  known  to  be  the  chief  branch  of  the 
y^tian  Nile.  The  expedition  started  from 
artoum  in  December,  1839,  soon  after  the 
imencement  of  the  dry  season.  It  consisted 
hree  or  four  sailing  barques  and  some  small 
>es  or  passage  boats,  commanded  by  intelli- 
t  officers,  and  accompanied  by  400  men  from 
garrison  of  Senaar.  They  have  executed 
r  commission  well.  An  omcial  abstract  of 
r  voyage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of 

Memoir  in  the  autumn  of  1840.  and  the 
le  official  journal  is  now  before  him  from 
Geographical  Bulletin  of  Paris  of  July,  Au- 
,  and  September  of  last  year.  It  is  very 
5ue,  very  interesting,  and  very  important 
ry  day's  proceedings  are  noted  with  c€ire ; 
l)rcadth,  depth,  and  current  of  the  river ;  the 
perature  and  the  names  of  the  tribes  inhabit- 
the  banks,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country 
ind  as  they  proceeded.  Their  chief  object — 
exploration  of  the  main  stream  to  its  utmost 
t — was  steadily  and  only  kept  in  view,  and 

one  affiuent,  a  large  stream,  was  explored 
considerable  distance.  Few  other  affluents 
3  noticed  or  attended  to,  and  stich  also  might 
ily  and  easily  escape  their  notice,  because 

scarcely  ever  went  ashore,  and  when  they 
so,  went  but  a  short  distance ;  and  the  banks 
»oth  sides  being  covered  with  trees,  and  these 
3nly  down  to,  but  sometimes  even  into  the 
im,  covered  witli  thickets  and  bushes,  the 
ELDce  of  affluents,  unless  of  very  great  mag- 
de,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  referred  to, 
ht  easily  escape  their,  notice.  Throughout 
ivhole  voyage,  they  perceived  no  mountains 
mges  in  sight  on  either  side,  and  but  very 
hills,  and  £ese  disjointed  and  of  no  great 
^nitude  or  importance.  Numerous  lakes  and 
ds  were  found  on  both  banks  as  they  ad- 
3ed  upwards  in  the  southern  bearing  of  the 
r,  the  remains  no  doubt  of  the  inundation  of 
river  during  the  rains. 
The  distance  that  the  expedition  advanced 
he  river  sooth  from  Khartoum  was,  including 
iings,  neaurlv  1,300  geographical  miles,  after 
ch,  in  latitude  3^  31  north,  and  in  longitnde 
east  of  Greenwich,  the  river  separated  into 

branches;  the  one,  the  smaller,  coming 
1  the  west,  and  the  other,  the  larger,  coming 
1  the  east  In  small  canoes  a  party  went  up 
western  branch  for  a  few  miles,  chiefly  to  a»- 
ain  that  it  continued  a  separate  stream, 
ch  having  done,  they  returned,  finding  it  iu- 
able  of  being  navigated  in  their  vessels. 
ere  they  left  it,  the  stream  was  about  sixty 
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feet  broad,  nine  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  current 
one  mile  per  hour.  The  eastern  branch  they 
ascended  m  the  barques  to  the  latitude  of  3^  22' 
north,  when  the  water  ebbed  to  three  feet, 
though  the  breadth  was  nearly  1,300  feet,  and 
the  current  half  a  mile  per  hour.  They  could 
not  venture  to  proceed  any  further,  and  accord- 
ingly turned  back,  and  descendingthe  stream  they 
again  came  to  the  Bahar  Seboth  ur  Red  Biver, 
so  called  from  the  color  of  the  water,  which  they 
explored  to  a  distance  of  about  145  miles,  in  u 
direct  line,  when  the  water  ebbing  to  only  three 
feet,|they  were  compelled  to  turn  back;  though  the 
breadth  was  still  about  1,100  feet,  with  a  current 
of  half  a  mile  per  hour.  This  river  comes  from 
a  district  called  Mekyedah.  From  this  point  they 
descended  the  rivers  to  Khartoum,  which  place 
they  again  reached  at  tlie  end  of  135  days. 

^^  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  river  and  its  branches  here  given, 
was  their  magnitude  in  the  height  and  at  the 
very  close  of  the  dry  season.  The  river,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
'  runs  winding  {serpente)  through  the  plains  of 
Soudan.'  For  a  considerable  distance  above 
Khartoum  (150  mileaj  the  breadth  of  the  river 
was  about  one  and  a  half  mile,  the  depth  from 
four  to  five  fathoms,  and  the  current  about  hsdf 
a  knot  per  hour.  The  breadth  afterward  de- 
creased to  about  half  a  mile,  the  depth  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  and  the  current  a  knot 
to  a  knot  and  a  fiflh  per  hour.  Beyond  Lake 
Couir  tlie  depth  gradually  diminished,  as  also 
the  breadth,  running  from  one-fif\h  to  half  a  ^ 
mile,  but  the  current  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour,  though  the  dry  season  was  increasing  in 
intensity.  Several  considerable  islands  were 
found  in  the  river  from  Khartoum  upwards  to 
the  confines  of  Shillook,  especially  one  called 
Habah,  at  the  commencement  of  their  territory 
on  the  west  side.  The  banks  of  the  river  from 
Khartoum  upwards  to  nearly  Lake  Couir,  were 

Generally  low,  which  will  account  for  the  over- 
owing  of  the  river,  and  its  wide  extent,  as  is  re- 
ported during  the  inundation.  Ascending  up- 
wards, the  banks  became  more  elevated ;  butstill 
not  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  being  overflowed, 
and  hence  the  numbers  of  lakes  and  ponds  on  ei- 
ther handjwhich  were  found  remaining,  doubtless 
the  remains  of  the  inundation.  The  banks  of  tlie 
Bahar  Seboth,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Shillook 
language.  BaJiar  Telky,  are  however  of  a  consi- 
derable elevation  as  far  as  explored,  rising,  and 
generally  perpendicular,  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  which  will  readi  above  the 
height  of  the  inundation,  and  prevent  the  coun- 
try around  from  being  overflowed.  The  whole 
country  from  Khartoum  upwards  is  a  table  land 
of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  the  view  on 
all  sides  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
The  numerous  and  considerable  tribes  which 
were  found  on  the  banks  are  particularly  no- 
ticed in  their  relative  positions  on  the  map.  Of 
these  the  Shillooks,  the  Denkhahs,  and  the 
Kyks  and  Nuviers,  are  the  most  powerful  aad 
important  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  were 
numerous  in  tne  stream;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  asses  were  everywhere  numerous  on 
either  bank.  The  country  was  studded  with 
fine  trees  aa  they  ascended)  and  isi  ^x^^S.^  "^^ 
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elevation  of  the  country  above  ihe  level  of  the 
sea,  it  may  be  observed,  that  around  the  bifur- 
cation the  trees  and  foliage  were  the  trees 
and  foliage  of  an  European  climate ;  while  to 
shield  themselves  from  tfie  effects  of  the  cold 
during  the  night,  the  inhabitants  sleep  among 
warm  ashes.  The  population  on  the  banks, 
though  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  fleet  as  it 
may  be  chilled,  offered  no  resistance  the  moment 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition  was  made  kno^Ti 
to  them.  The  Kyks,  however,  were  warlike 
and  more  suspicious,  and  considering  that  it 
might  form  a  slave  expedition,  assembled  and 
offered  reeislance.  A  few  troops  landed,  and 
soon  scattered  tJiem,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  killed 
and  wounded ;  and  after  tliis,  all  was  peace  and 
submission.  The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  gave 
out  that  they  were  messengers  sent  from  hea- 
ven, which  the  simple  people  believed,  and 
thereafter  submissively  and  abundantly  supplied 
all  their  wants.  Their  various  tribes  are  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other.  These  quarrels 
generally  originate  about  pasturages  andf  bound- 
aries. 

"  It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  important  expedition  of  discoverv,  the 
most  important  in  a  geographical  point  of  view 
that  has  occurred  in  modern  times.  To  Mahomed 
Ali  the  glory  of  this  discovery  is  due,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  human  race,  especially  to  the  long  neg- 
lected population  and  country  of  Africa.  But  it 
would  DC  unjust  to  pass  over  without  noticing  the 
'  names  of  the  commanders  of  this  expedition, 
who  have  so  faithfully  and  so  well  obeyed  the 
commands  and  executed  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign.  These  are  Captain  Sclim,  tlie  head 
officer;  Sulieman  Kachef;  Kustam  Sacolassy; 
Ibraliim  Effendi ;  Fez  Houllah  ;  Hiuss-Bachi ; 
Abdorem  Ra90ul,  and  Assad  Allah.  These  men 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  They  have  a 
sovereign  who  can  appreciate  their  services,  and 
that  wonderful  man  is  about  to  send  steamers  up 
the  river  which  we  have  described.  It  was  a 
wonder  and  an  era  to  see  steamers  crossing  the 
Atlantic ;  but  what  will  it  be  to  see  them  stem- 
ming tlie  waters  of  the  Nile  almost  to  the  Equa- 
tor, and  walking  as  it  were  over  tl)e  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  so  liberally  fixed  in  this  portion  of 
Africa  by  incredulous  and  *  cmfjectwal  geogra- 
phers !' 

"  An  inspection  of  the  Map  will  show  the 
reader  tlie  great  importance  of  the  discovery,  or 
rather  rectification  of  tlie  geography  of  Africa 
in  these  parts,  and  also  show  the  great  accuracy 
with  which  Ptolemy  delineated  its  general  fea- 
tures." 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Abyssinians, — 
"  The  character  of  the  modern  Abyssinians  ap- 
I)ear8,  from  the  accounts  which  reach  us,  to  be  a 
strange  compound  of  meekness  and  ferocity, 
devotion  and  barbarity,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be 
found  among  men.  Thus  when  engaged  in  war, 
they  will  never  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  and  always 
have  solemn  religious  service  and  ordinances 
administered  by  Uie  priests  before  beginning  a 
battle.  They  are  regular  and  devout  in  their 
private  families  and  devotions.  Of  this.  Salt 
gives  several,  but  especially  the  following  inter- 
eiting  specimen,  which  took  place  in  the  house 


of  the  Governor  of  Dixan,  on  his  arriralattet 
place.  '  At  the  break  of  day,'  says  he,  *  the  wel" 
known  sound  of  the  Bahamegash's  voice  calliif 
his  family  to  prayer,  excited  my  attention,  vba 
I  immediately  ran  and  joined  his  party.  At  lb 
moment,  the  inter\'al  of  four  years,  which  kii 
elapsed  since  my  former  visit,  appeared  like  i 
dream.  The  prayers  wliich  he  recited  conM 
of  the  same  words,  were  pronounced  in  the  am 
tone,  and  were  offered  up  witli  the  same  ferat 
of  devotion,  which  I  had  oefore  so  often  liiteoei 
to  with  delight ;  and  when  the  ceremony  vii 
concluded,  the  good  old  man  delivered  out  hal 
orders  for  the  day,  with  a  patriarchal  sirnplicit} 
and  dignity  of  nlanner  that  was  really  affectiD| 
to  contemplate.'  All  this  is  very  pleasing;  biS 
on  tlie  other  hand,  when  we  consider  some  of 
their  punishments,  and  these  exercised  upon 
captive  enemies,  such  as  mutilating  their  dead 
bodies,  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  forbids  us  to 
describe,  and  flaying  them  alive,  and  then  std^ 
ing  the  skins,  which  operation  they  call  making 
a  bottle,  we  arc  lost  in  wonder  at  the  inconsis- 
tency and  debasement  of  human  nature.  The 
Grallas  are  equally  cruel,  and  more  generally  to. 
In  war  they  massacre  alike  the  resisting  and  the 
unresisting,  young  and  old,  male  and  female." 

Abyssinian  HiMory. — '' Abyssinia  must  have 
undergone  mariy,  and  strange,  and  distref 
\'ici8situdes  of  fortune.  At  a  very  early  j 
of  history  it  was  a  powerful  and  enligi 
empire.  We  find  one  of  its  dueene  placing 
herself  in  power  and  knowledge  as  an  equal  to 
Solomon.  It  was  most  certainly  a  Queen  of  that 
country  which  visited  Jemsalem  during  the  reign 
of  that  Prince.  Our  Saviour  calls  her,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Queen  of  the  South.  He  who 
made  the  world  must  know  correctly  the  position 
of  every  part  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  centre  of  Abyssinia  is  due  south  flrom  Jeru- 
salem. Subsequent  to  that  period  the  Abyssiniaoa 
had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Arabia.  At  an 
early  period  they  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faitli,  which  tliey  have  continued  to  hold  ever 
since,  under  the  most  trying  and  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  They  commanded  the  Red  Sea, 
and  with  it  the  trade  between  Eastern  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies ;  with  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe,  around  tlie  shores  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean.  This  commerce  was  chiefly  carried  on 
by  tlie  port  of  Zeilah.  but  more  especially  by  the 
port  of  Assab, within  tlie  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
at  which  place  the  ruins  of  large  buildings  are 
yet  to  be  found.  From  this  port  the  road  into 
Abyssinia  was  direct  by  Manadelli,  which  Alva- 
raez  still  found  in  his  day  a  great  rendezvous  for 
merchants  from  tlie  quarters  mentioned.  On  the 
rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  Arabia,  Assab 
was  wrested  from  Abyssinia,  and  from  that 
period  her  power  bcffan  to  decline  ;  but  the 
impenetrable  nature  of  her  country  rendered  her 
long  safe  from  any  serious  and  overwhelming 
attack  from  that  restless  and  fanatic  people.  How 
far  Christianity  penetrated  into  Africa  during  the 
height  of  Abyssinian  power,  it  is  difficult  to  Miy; 
but  we  are  certain  it  was  to  a  great  extent ;  for 
the  remains  of  it,  and  that  too  in  considerable 
strength,  are  to  this  day  found  in  Enarea,  Kaf^ 
and  places  adjacent  The  rise  and  progresi  o(' 
Mahomedan  power,  while  it  gradually  ciitaiD- 
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^ed  the  dominion  of  Abyesinia  in  the  Eouth. 
^  east,  and  the  north,  cut  her  off  at  the  Bame 
"*©,  during  a  period  of  many  centuries,  from 
^  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  Still,  as  late  as 
?  thirteentli  centur}\  we  find  the  Christian 
^g8  of  Nubia  contending  and  negotiating  witli 
'^  proudest  Mahomedan  Sovereigns,  till  at  last 
*y  were  finalljj  and  completely  overthrown,  and 
iJriBtianity  extinguished  in  Nubia,  the  wretched 
«8ibitante  flying  south  to  Abyssinia,  and  into 
JjJ  deepeet  recesses  of  the  African  continent ;  in 
tich,  however,  they  were  not  long  hidden  from 
5eir  restless  enemies,  who  followed,  found  them 
Dt,  and  conquei^ed  them.  The  ruins  of  Gam- 
iroii,  on  tlie  Yeou,  are  well  knoA^Ti  to  be  the 
mains  of  a  city  of  considerable  importance, 
•mrrly  belonging  to  Christians,  till  it  was 
ned  and  laid  desolate  by  the  Fallatah ;  and  to 
3  day  there  arc  in  Goober  the  offspring  of  Copts 
^atriated  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  escape  tne 
>city  and  intolerance  of  the  early  Arabian 
querors.  These  people  are  very  fair,  as  much 
IS  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
That  the  power  and  name  of  Abyssinia 
tetrated  deep  into,  and  spread  widely  over 
ica,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was 
wn  according  to  the  early  Portuguese  navi- 
>r8  at  Benin,  a  powerful  kingdom.  This  fact 
been  denied,  but  without  any  just  reason,  and 
lout  reflecting  that  the  name  of  Abyssinia  is 
fiis  day  known  even  to  Timbuctoo,  Sego,  and 
sources  of  the  Niger;  pilgrims  from  all  these 
les  in  their  route  hence  to  Mecca  passing  by 
laar,  and  the  northern  boundary  ofAbyssinia, 
iieir  way  to  Souakim. 
In  their  wars  with  the  Mahomedans  the 
'ssinians  in  the  decline  of  their  power,  like 
Romans  when  in  a  similar  state,  engaged 
iliarics  among  their  barbarous  neighbors  to 
in  these  wars.  The  Abyssinian  auxiliaries 
this  occasion  were  the  Gallas.    These  soon 

the  weakness  of  both  the  Abyssinian  and 
lomedan  power  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
ca,  and  made  their  countrymen  acquainted 
I  it  The  consequence  was  a  general  move- 
it  of  that  people  against  both.  They  first 
eked  Abyssinia  about  the  year  1559,  mime- 
ely  after  her  bloody  and  fatal  wars  with  the 
lomedans  under  Mahomed  Gragne.  They 
;  down  all  opposition ;  swarm  after  swarm 

cut  off*  in  the  fearful  and  easily  defended 
es  of  Abyssinia ;  but  swarm  succeeding 
rai  advanced  from  the  interior,  and  at  length 
ly  and  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
itry,  and  conquered  and  kept  possession  of 
ral  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  empire, 
[uing  at  the  same  time  the  Mahomedans  on 
^oastfi  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  limiting  their 
inions  in  a  few  places  to  narrow  slips  on  the 
coast.  These  tribes  of  Gallas  came  from  a 
I  try  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  somewhere  about 
5fui  to  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  in 
;h  part  of  Aft-ica  all  early  writers  agree 
the  population  are  not  negroes,  but  compara- 
y  fair,  as  we  find  the  genuine  Gallas  really 

What  mighty  movement  of  some  other 
ge  nation  in  Africa  caused  the  general 
ement  of  the  Gallas  to  the  north-east,  we 
V  not;  but  as  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  in  the 
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it  was  probably  the  attack  of  some  other  whole 
nation  of  barbarians  on  the  Gallas,  that  drove 
these  people  as  a  whole  and  in  resistless  force 
against  the  comparatively  civilized,  indeed  we 
may  say  the  civilized,  empire  of  Abyssinia. 

"  When  the  christianized  Roman  empire  be- 
came corrupted  and  debased ;  when  ihcy  forsook 
the  God  which  made  them,  and  lightly  esteemed 
the  Bock  of  their  salvation,  tlie  weapons  of  His 
indignation  for  severe  and  just  chastisement 
were  at  hand  in  the  barbarous  nations  around, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  that  empire.  Commissioned 
by  the  Almighty,  they  were  impelled  against  the 
Roman,  then  the  civilized  world,  with  a  feariul 
and  irresistible  impetuosity;  nation  succeeding 
nation,  people  more  barbarous  Xhhn  a  preceding 
people,  in  the  strong  metaphorical  language  of 
Scripture,  with  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  a 
great  mountain  burning  vith  fire  cast  into  the 
sea,  bearing  before  them  degradation,  misery  and 
desolation,  lamentations,  and  mmiming.andicoe, 
with  general  darkness  and  ignorance  in  their 
train.  But  civilization  and  Christianity  had  been 
planted  and  rooted,  and  could  not  be  emdicated; 
the  fierce  conqueror  yielded  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  Redeemer,  and  Christianity  rose 
from  this  scene  of  ruin  brighter  and  stronger  than 
ever.  As  in  Europe,  so  will  it  be  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa.  In  the  latter  country,  when  Christian 
Abyssinia  had  utterly  corrupted  herself— when 
she  too  forsook  th^  God  that  made  her,  and 
lightly  esteemed  the  Bock  of  hor  salvation,  tlien 
the  weapons  of  His  indignation  in  the  nation  of 
the  baroarous  Gallas  were  at  hand  to  punish 
her." 

Duty  of  Christian  enterprise  in  Africa. — 
"  As  in  Europe  so  in  Abyssinia,  Christianity  with 
civilization  having  been  planted,  could  not  be 
eradicated.    The  former  still  rears  its  head ; 
many  of  its  conquerors  bent  their  necks  and  their 
minds  to  its  si^'ay  and  its  precepts ;  and  as  their 
power,  and  also  the  power  of  the  early  and 
fanatic  Mahomedan,  is  completely  broken  and 
exhausted  in  this  portion  of  Africa,  so  Christianity 
and  civilization  will  yet  rear  their  heads  and 
flourish,  and  spread  in  triumph  over  a  wider  range 
than  ever  they  had  before  done  in  Africa,  and 
until  the  name  and  the  praise  of  the  Redeemer 
are  heard  in  every  country,  on  every  mountain,  in 
every  valley,  and  by  every  stream  in  Africa — the 
Nile  and  the  Niger,  the  Zaire  and  the  Zambezi, 
being  made  as  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
the  true  God  and  the  Saviour,  as  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Thames,  tlie  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
thePo. 

"  The  moment  to  commence  and  to  accelerate 
this  great  work,  as  regards  Africa,  is  the  present 
hour.  Every  thing  is  auspicious  and  encour- 
aging to  undertake  and  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
The  strength  and  power  and  energy  of  both 
Mahomedanism  and  Paganism  in  Africa,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  of  it  more  immediately  under 
consideration,  are  broken  and  exhausted,  and  can 
no  longer  venture,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  as 
formerly,  to  trample  upon  Christian  power  or 
Christian  messengers.  The  road  is  compara- 
tively open,  and  the  field  is  comparatively  clear ; 
the  cause  is  noble,  the  prize  to  be  obtainea  honor- 
able and  great    The  best  interests  of  the  hvi- 
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upon  African  improvement  and  civilization.  The 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  both  commercial,  colonial,  and  political, 
are  interwoven  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Africa,  to  an  ex- 
tent, in  fact,  almost  incrediole,  and  such  as  few 
can  believe  who  have  not  deeply  considered  the 
matter,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
here.  Look  what  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
has  done  !  When  Uireatened  by  all  Europe  m 
1S39,  and  they  were  about  to  put  their  threats 
into  execution,  he  on  the  plains  of  Fazuclo  or- 
dered that  expedition  the  surprising  results  of 
which  have  been  previously  considered  ;  and 
while  he  was  contending  against  all  Europe,  the 
oiBcers  to  which  he  had  intrusted  the  execution 
of  the  work,  went  and  accomplished  the  noble 
object  the  exploration  of  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion ot  the  long-hidden  Bsdir  el-abiad.  On  the 
plains  of  Fazuclo  also  he  erected  a  city,  named 
at\er  himself,  and  which  will  rapidly  rise  into  im- 
portance. Khartoum,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  composed  of  a  few  miserable  straw  huts, 
is  now  a  considerable  city,  well  laid  out,  and  sup- 
plied and  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men, 
among  whom  are  many  Christians.  When 
Mahomed  was  there  in  July  1839,  these  Chris- 
tians came  to  solicit  him  to  give  them  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  tliey  might  erect  a  church. 
*  You  shall  not  only  have  the  ground  you  want,' 
said  Mahomed,  ^  but  I  will  subsist  you  with  the 
fundsyou  may  require  to  build  and  to  complete 
it'  This  is  noble — this  opens  up  the  dawn  of  a 
bright  day  to  Africa,  if  judiciously  attended  to, 
and  perseveringly  looked  afler.  feut  this  is  not 
all.  W  hen  at  Fazuclo  he  put  an  end  to  the  Slave 
Trade  in  all  his  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
Africa,  and  counselled  and  advised  the  native 
princes  around  his  provinces  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  turn  their  attention  to  cultivate  Uie  soil,  and 
sell  its  products  instead  of  selling  men.  They 
listened   to    his  counsels  with   attention,    and 

Promised  that  they  would  follow  them  out ;  and 
e  is  a  man  who  will  not  forget  to  make  them 
keep  their  word. 

"  What  Mahomed  Ali  has  done,  and  does, 
cannot  England  also  perform  ?  Most  assuredly 
she  can,  if  she  will :  and  it  is  as  much  her  interest 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  Mahomed  Ali,  not  only  to 
see  Africa  improved  and  cultivated  and  civilized, 
but  further,  that  she  should  have  a  most  active 
and  immeaiate  hand  in  the  work.  A  few  more 
men  with  tlie  energy  and  judgment  of  Mahomed 
Ali,  and  a  few  more  judicious,  patient,  and 
humble  and  pious  Christian  teachers  like  Messrs. 
Isenberg  and  Krapf  in  Africa,  would  do  more  to 
civilize,  enlighten,  Christianize,  and  improve  her, 
than  navies  stationed  round  her  coasts,  or  rude 
commerce,  such  as  the  palm  oil  trade,  could  do 
in  thousands  of  years.  Can  England  not  find 
such,  and  also  the  means  to  assist  and  to  support 
them  V 

The  above  extracts  will  prepare  the  reader 
for  some  citations  from  the  journals  of  the 
Missionaries.  We  have  to  return  to  Zeila, 
on  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  to  follow 
these  ambassadors  for  Christ  among  the 
heathen,  on  their  journey  westward  to  Anko- 


bar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  a  province  of 
sinia.  We  will  extract  a  few  notices  o 
journey. 

"  April  2,  1839,  Zeila.—OxiT  sojourn  i 
place,  I  hope,  is  now  over.  If  it  pleape  G 
shall  set  sail  to-morrow  in  our  small  boa 
proceed  onward  to  Tadjurra.  Hitherto  th( 
has  helped  us.  The  Governor  here  has  t 
us  kindly." 

*'  From  what  we  have  seen,  we  think  w 
conclude  that  the  time  is  not  far  ditstaot, 
this  place  will  be  accessible  to  every  Eun 
and  an  entrance  be  open  from  hence  to  She 
to  the  interior  of  Africa.  ZeUa  is  an  old 
and  was  formerly  of  greater  importance; 
present  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins." 

"  April  4,  1839.— We  arrived  at  Tadju 
half-past  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and 
directly  to  the  so-called  Sultan,  whom  we 
sitting  in  the  shade  before  his  house,  Ic 
against  the  wall,  with  some  of  his  aitei 
near  him  on  either  side.  He  is  an  old  n 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  saluted  m 
gestures ;  and  we  delivered  our  letter  of 
Suction  from  the  Governor  of  Zeila,  wh 
received  in  silence.  We  sat  a  little  \chi 
then  he  made  us  a  signal  to  retire ;  onwl 
accompanied  our  guide,  Mahomed  Ali,  to  j 
which  ne  showed  us  as  our  dwelling,  cons 
of  sprigs  covered  inside  and  outside  wit! 
and  divided  into  four  apartments,  like  the 
in  Arkeeko.  Tadjurra  is  a  far  more  mi 
town  than  Zeila." 

"  May  12 :  Lard*8  />ai/.— Yesterday 
past  three  we  left  Barudega,  and  purst 
course  south-west  through  the  plam,  dr 
a  low  ridge  of  mountains,  stretching  so 
and  north-west  Toward  eight,  we  cai 
place  with  trees,  brushwood,  and  watei 
we  halted  and  passed  the  night  No  soo 
we  laid  down,  than  Ernst  awoke  us,  a 
great  fright  took  up  a  sword  and  muskc 
ing  at  a  beast  of  prey  which  lie  said  h; 
near  us,  and  which  he  thought  was  a  li 
it  immediately  began  to  howl,  we  discove 
it  was  a  hycena.  Warkieh  now  kept  w< 
soon  fell  asleep.  When  we  awoke  in  tli 
ing,  we  noticed  the  traces  of  two  hytPna 
had  crawled  about  our  camp  and  clos 
beds.  Mahomed  Ali,  having  oeen  awak 
their  noise,  had  chased  tliem  away  by  t 
a  stone  at  them ;— a  new  evidence  thii 
hand  of  God  guarding  us  against  such  < 
and  the  presumption  of  the  flesh  in  fan 
be  able  to  guard  itself 

"  It  is  already  the  third  Lord's  Daj 
journey  from  Tadjurra,  and  tlie  sixteec 
we  left  Cairo.  To  us  it  is  indeed  a  grei 
tion  to  be  shut  out  from  celebrating  it  in 
nion  with  our  Brethren — wandering  a 
strangers  in  Mesech,  and  our  souls  often 
in  a  strange  country  for  the  courts  of  th 
However,  we  are  pilgrims  for  Him,  i 
persuaded  He  will  amply  compensate  ui 
actual  privations.  Woidd  that  our  pres 
versation  were  more  sancUfied !" 

"Miy  16. — Every  night  we  are  vis 
hyenas,  which  generally  venture  cIcnm 
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.6 ;  but  although  we  have  kept  watch  several 
es,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  killing  one. 
r  guide,  Mahomed  Ali,  asserted  yesterday 
Fling,  that  leopards  never  inhabit  the  same 
ion  with  hysenas.  As  we  contended  against 
t,  he  related  that  in  his  travels  he  once  saw  a 
pard,  with  a  sheep  in  his  jaws,  encounter  a 
sna ;  the  leopard  fled  to  a  tree ;  and  the  hyssna, 
Me  to  follow  him,  kept  watch  beneath.  At 
:  the  leopard,  seeing  me  people  coming  at  a 
tance,  came  down ;  when  the  hyeena  fell  upon 
I  and  tore  him  and  the  sheep  to  pieces,  which 
re  found  by  the  people  when  they  arrived  at 

spot — the  hysena  having  taken  to  flight  at 
approach  of  men.  He  assured  us  that 
enas  are  much  stronger  than  leopards,  but 
t  they  flee  from  man ;  whereas  leopards  attack 
n,  although  they  never  make  head  against  a 
ena.  This  may  serve  to  confirm  a  fact  which 
'■  Kev.  S.  Gobat  is  said  to  have  related  among 

friends,  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  deliver- 
-e,  when  he  slept  between  a  leopard  and  a 
Bena,  both  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  the 
aena  having  restrained  the  fierceness  of  the 
►pard  during  the  whole  night  In  the  morning, 
said,  he  threw  a  stone  at  the  hycena,  where- 
on the  leopard  went  away  of  his  own  accord." 
"Jfay  17. — We  left  AHbekel6  yesterday  afler- 
•on.  Toward  seven  we  arrived  at  a  spot  call- 
l  Adaito,  where  we  passed  the  night  As  my 
•verlet  was  quite  soaked  through,  I  had  to 
ake  the  best  of  my  shirts  and  sheets  during 
fi  night  The  father  of  Mahomed  Ali  brought 
I  milk,  which  was  quite  a  refreshment  We 
irted  this  morning  about  seven.  Our  course 
f  over  a  stony  plain  with  much  gjass,  on  which 
!  saw  many  herds  and  singipg  birds.  Athalf- 
Bt  eight  we  reached  Hasnadera,  the  residence 
Sheik  Ali,  Mahomed  All's  father,  where  we 
ted.  While  pitching  our  tent,  some  children 
»ught  us  grass  to  strew  beneath  it,  for  which 
y  begged  coral.    When  the  tent  was  erect- 

a  bag  of  curdled  milk  was  brought  to  us. 
3  shall  stay  here  at  least  this  day ;  and  then 
lew  period  of  our  journey  will  probably  be- 

with  our  new  guide.    The  Lord  be  praised, 

0  has  helped  us  thus  Car  \    Though  not  with- 

troubles,  yet  we  are  still  spared ;  though 

without  sins  and  temptations,  yet  with  obvi- 

proofs  of  His  continued  favor  and  mercy  we 

re  got  on  hitherto.  On  the  road  this  morn- 
,  I  stayed  alone  with  the  Lord,  and  stood  be- 
i  Him,  like  Jacob  of  old  at  the  ford  of  Jabbok, 

1  He  blessed  me. 

Yesterday  evening  we  saw  the  mountains 
•lorror  befcre  us,  toward  the  south-west,  cov- 
d  with  clouds.  The  town  of  Horror  is  said 
»e  only  two  and  a  half  days'  journey  distant 
n  this.  We  are  already  in  the  neighborhood 
the  Alia  Gallas ;  who  have  expelled  Sheik 
Ab^  from  Errer,  and  spread  themselves  as 

as  that  district  Terrible  people!  seeking 
ir  honor  in  murder!  On  asking  our  guide 
terday,  why  the  Gallas  kill  people,  whether 

booty  or  otherwise,  he  said,  *  Their  only 
tor  and  riches  consist  in  the  number  of  their 
in  enemies.  In  other  countries,  one  inquires 
tr  the  wealth,  rank,  or  condition  of  the  person 
order  to  honor  him ;  but  among  the  Gallas 
;  oflki  only  how  many  men  he  has  butchered.' 
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Why  should  we  withhold  the  Gospel  of  mercy 
from  these  wretched  slaves  of  Satan  ?  Within 
two  days  more  we  shall  reach  them ;  and  five 
days  it  will  take  us  to  pass  through  the  midst  of 
them,  before  we  come  to  the  Hawash." 

"  May  25. — We  sferted  this  morning  at  six, 
and  moved  nearly  due  west,  over  a  line  plain 
full  of  grass  and  trees.  We  put  up  near  the 
village  Mullu— called  Little  Mullu,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Great  Mullu ; — which  is  surrounded  by 
very  high  g^ass,  reaching  higher  than  the  head 
of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  excelling  the  finest 
corn-fields  in  luxuriance.  It  had  been  agreed 
upon,  that  we  should  repose  here  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  resume  our  journey  in  the  evening,  to 
travel  throughout  the  night,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Hawash  soon:  however,  on  arriving  we 
heard  that  we  were  to  pass  the  night  here,  and 
not  to  set  out  before  next  morning,  as  the  cara- 
van was  in  fear  of  the  Gallas.  They  alleged 
that  a  battle  was  soon  expected  to  take  place 
between  the  Danakils  and  the  Gallas ;  and  that 
as  the  Gallas  make  their  invasions  only  by 
night,  they  chose  rather  to  travel  during  the 
day.  These  people  alter  their  statements  so 
many  times,  that  one  cannot  rely  on  them ;  and 
by  being  so  apprehensive,  give  evidence  of  the 
truth,  that  he  who  does  not  know  and  serve 
the  true  God,  can  have  no  confidence  in  his 
ideal  God. 

"To-day  we  happened  to  have  a  little  ele- 
phant-hunting. Soon  after  w^e  had  encamped, 
four  of  these  animals,  three  small  ones,  and  one 
of  a  larger  size,  were  seen  near  the  camp  under 
a  tree  in  ihe  grass.  The  people  entreated  us 
for  a  long  time  to  shoot  at  them ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  were  afraid  of  their  causing  some 
damage  to  the  men  or  the  beasts.  We  observed 
them  for  some  time  from  a  tree,  standing  and 
swinging  their  broad  flapping  ears,  and  throw- 
ing up  dust  with  their  trunks,  as  if  to  defy  us. 
At  length,  Warkieh,  who  had  been  engaged  at 
other  times  in  elephant-hunting,  grew  impatient, 
took  a  gun,  and  went  toward  them,  accompanied 
by  Brother  Krapf  and  Ernst,  who  stationed 
themselves  under  a  tree  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  elephants.  Warkieh,  however,  was 
the  only  one  who  could  shoot,  as  the  grass  was 
too  high  for  the  others.  He  fired  twice  with 
Brother  KrapPs  double-barrelled  gun ;  and,  at 
the  second  shot,  hit  the  larger  elephant,  who 
shook  himself  Upon  this  a  smaller  one,  which 
stood  under  another  tree,  took  to  his  heels ;  and 
then  all  fled  away. 

"  This  region  apparently  abounds  in  wild 
beasts.  We  nought  a  zebra-hide  for  five  needles 
and  a  few  pepper-corns.  The  zebra  was  said 
to  have  been  killed  hereabouts ;  and  our  people 
pretended  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  one  last 
night.  We  got  plenty  of  milk  to-day,  for 
needles,  pepper,  and  snufl*.  The  people  were 
particulany  eager  for  the  snufl*.  All  day  we  are 
surrounded  by  people :  their  conduct,  however, 
is  not  at  all  extravagant  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  declare  to  them  the  tidings  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Thermometer,  at  half-past  four  p.  m., 
102^.» 

"  May  27. — Our  people,  as  well  as  tlie  cara- 
van who  accompanied  us,  are  \tvgc^^\.few\  oil  ^ 
attack,  and  urge  ub  coi\\.vaM«\\^  \o  Wn^  wa  ^\ia 
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in  readiness.  We  occasionally  tell  them  of  the 
necessity  of  a  higher  protection ;  but  all  men 
have  not  faith  in  such  a  protection.  Our  jour- 
ney is,  after  all,  very  tedious  and  trying." 

^^May  2S. — We  started  at  ten  minutes  past 
two  at  night,  and  marchfng  westward  over  a 
barren  part  of  the  plain,  soon  arrived  at  Great 
Halakdiggi;  tlience  wo  crossed  an  eminence, 
shortly  dXer  sunrise,  from  which  tlie  mountains 
of  Shoa  clearly  presented  themselves  to  our 
view.  We  felt  our  hearts  tuned  to  praise  our 
God,  who  had  mercifully  guided  us  until  now, 
and  brought  us  so  near  to  tlie  close  of  our  peril- 
ous journey." 

"/unc  7,  1839.— This  morning  we  left  Me- 
tatit,  and  pursuing  our  road  westward,  over 
undulating  table-land,  halted  about  one  o'clock 
p.  M.  in  a  raised  valley  near  Islam  Amba,  where 
the  King's  tent,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  black 
coarse  stuff,  was  already  pitched  to  receive  him, 
who  was  expected  to  come  this  way,  and  to  pass 
the  night  here  on  his  journey  from  Angollafa  to 
Ankobar,  to  a  tescar  (anniversary)  of  tlie  death 
of  his  father,  Wussen  Seggcd,  who  died  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  We  were  not  long  encamped 
before  we  saw  a  train  of  horsemen  coming  down 
the  mountain  westward,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  King,  over  whose  head  a  scarlet 
canopy  was  carried.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived 
in  his' tent  than  he  sent  for  us.  We  had  pre- 
pared our  presents,  and  with  palpitating  hearts 
entered  his  tent,  where  he  sat  on  a  small  divan 
covered  with  silk,  and  received  us  with  kind- 
ness. Our  names  were  already  known  among 
hisspeople ;  and  a  messenger  whom  he  had  once 
seni  with  Kid  dam  Mariam  to  Gondar  to  meet 
us,  inquired  after  Mr.  Blumhardt  I  first  pre- 
sented to  him  the  letter  of  Colonel  Campbell, 
which  I  had  translated  into  Amharic  on  board 
the  vessel ;  he  perused  it  with  attention.  We 
then  delivered  our  presents,  among  which  the 
beautiful  copy  of  the  Amharic  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  particularly  pleased  him.  He  seem- 
ed to  intimate,  however,  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred iEthiopic  books  to  Amharic.  He  asked 
if  we  had  written  and  bound  these  books.  He 
put  the  same  cjuestion  to  Mr.  Krapf  when  he 
presented  him  his  double-barrelled  gun.  We  re- 
plied, that  in  our  country  every  one  pursues  his 
particular  profession,  and  that  our  vocation  was 
exclusively  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  which 
capacity  we  were  alone  sent  out  to  this  coun- 
try ;  but  that  besides  this,  we  wished  also  to  in- 
struct his  people  in  other  useful  branches,  and 
were  ready  to  assist  such  as  should  require  and 
wish  it,  with  medical  aid  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge. We  urged,  however,  that  this  latter  was 
not  our  object,  except  as  a  means  to  further  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  He  then  ordered  all  the  at- 
tendants 10  depart,  and  explaining  to  us  his  bodi- 
ly ailments,  asked  whether  we  could  relieve  him. 
We  promised  gladly  to  do  for  him  whatever  lay 
in  our  power ;  but  added,  that  the  result  did  not 
so  much  depend  on  the  remedies  as  on  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  which  we  would  pray.  He 
then  observed,  that  with  regard  to  our  principal 
object,  he  would  have  further  conversation  wiih 
us  in  future,  as  there  were  a  great  many  things 
to  be  considered  relative  to  tliis  subject ;  for  the 
present,  he  wished  only  to  see  and  salute  us,  and 


was  very  glad  that  we  were  here.   HcotW, 
us  in  the  meanwhile  to  go  to  our  tent  tti* 
pose,  and   tlie    following  day  to  proceed  I 
Angollala,    where    he    would    see  ua  4Ji 
immediately  after  his   return -from  AnW* 
We  were  gratified  with  the  receptioc  ^  ^ 
with,  and  although  the  King  did  notforthef* 
sent  enter  into  our  principNai  oblect,  we  ^ .. 
sufficient  reason  to  thank  God.    He  commw**  \ 
his  people  to  serve  us,  to  treat  us  as  his  go^ 
and  friends,  and  to  provide  us  with  every  tW 
necessary.     He  also  gave  us  a  servant,  v* 
had  strict  orders  to  keep  off  from  us  all  irn^ 
nate  people,  that  we  might  not  be  annoyed  in  a4 
way." 

We  have  now  brought  our  travellers  to  tl 
vicinity  of  Ankobar,  where  Mr.  Krapf  residi 
nearly  three  years.  Mr.  Isenberg  returu 
home  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  A 
kobar  was  to  be  the  central  point  of  missi( 
ary  labors  among  the  nominally  Christi 
Abyssinians ;  and  a  mission  was  also  p 
posed  to  be  established  among  the  neighb 
ing  Pagan  Gall  a  tribes.  We  shall  now 
tract  a  series  of  passages  relative  to  the 
ligion,  manners,  superstitions,  and  the  c; 
and  political  condition  of  the  people 
Shoa. 

"  We  have  had  several  interviews  with 
King  the  last  three  days.    He  wishes  to  m! 
use  of  us  as  physicians,  architects,  artist^  i 
However,  we  told  him  that  if  we  served  him 
these  things  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  wh 
was  very  limited,  we  should  do  it  only  for 
sake  of  the  Lord  and  his  Gospel;  and  reque* 
him  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  preach 
Gospel,  and  to  instruct  the  youth.     His  us 
reply  is,  ^  I  know  this,  and  shall  consult  witli] 
about  it  by  and  by.'  " 

"  June  13,  1839. — This  morning  we  met 
King  at  the  place  of  judgment.  He  was  eitti 
on  an  elevated  spot  and  tlie  persons  who  1 
complaints  or  business  were  standing  at  the  • 
trance  of  the  King's  house.  Four  judges  sii 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  dec 
upon  tliem.  If  their  decision  should  not  pie 
the  King,  he  himself  decides.  In  giving  jui 
ment,  he  spends  several  days  every  week.  H 
ing  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  King  gi' 
judgment,  we  were  tlien  introduced  to  his  wo 
men.  Blacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other  trad 
men,  are  gathered  within  a  large  place,  wh' 
each  of  them  performs  tlie  piece  of  work 
signed  to  him;  which,  having  finished,  he 
obliged  to  show  lo  the  King,  who,  if  not  pleai 
witli  it,  orders  him  to  improve  it  Thus  t 
King  could  in  a  short  time  improve  the  slate 
arts  in  his  kingdom,  if  he  had  a  few  skilful  trad 
men  from  Europe.'' 

"The  Alaca  (director)  of  the  Church  ofM< 
hanalim  at  Ankobar  was  sent  by  the  King 
study  our  language.  Mr.  Isenberg  began 
instruct  him ;  but  after  several  lessons,  he  < 
pressed  his  wish  to  be  taught  Geography.  ^ 
had  rather  introduce  to  him  biblical  6tudi< 
but  his  mind  is  still  not  drawn  to  the  great  si 
jccts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The  name  of  ti 
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fc  j^^  f^»«».  is  Wolda  Serat    Grcography,  it  is  true, 
■  >  5  ^^^  ©iiough  to  enlighten  the  Abyssinian  peo- 
s,v.   Y^y  Wt  we  must  act  as  circumstances  require. 
;Si    JTj'^  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  direct  way. 
-t^    JjPjaasldoitmdirectly.  To  tiie  various  branches 
:^-.  r*^*nowIedge,  Scripture  truth  may  in  many 
»-•:    ^ysbe  legitimately  connected.    All  is  ours,  if 
.*      ^  are  Christ's,  who  will,  in  His  own  time^  open 
^^  ^'^^  freely  preaching  His  word." 
*The  King  is  anxious  to  get  from  Europeans 
Jjjl  that  he  sees  and  hears.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
^"•Sfretted,  that  he  only  endeavors  to  consult  his 
^•Hi  personal  advantage  and  comfort,  without 
^tflecling  upon  the  welfare  of  his  people.    Well 
^alified  mechanics  of  all  kinds  are  well  received 
V  the  King,  but  they  dare  not  expect  European 
Va^fes.    They  receive  their  daily  maintenance, 
but  that  is  all.    I  am  sure  that  skilful  artisans 
tpfao  are  real  Christians,  would  render  great 
•ervices  to  our  Mission.    How  much  the  King 
teeks  at\er  his  own  interest,  the  following  in- 
stances will  prove.    No  man  in  Shoa,  except 
the  King,  is  allowed  to  prepare  Uie  Abyssinian 
faydromeL  which  is  called  Zatsh — prepared  from 
water,  honey,  and  a  plant  named  zaaoa.    Fur- 
thermore, an  Albanese,  whose  name  is  Johanea, 
who  was  formerly  a  Mahomedan,  and  turned  a 
Christian  in  Shoa,  built  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Boresa ;  but  nobody,  except  the  King,  is  allowed 
to  pass  over  it,  even  at  the  rainy  season.    This 
year  four  persons  have  been  drowned  in  the 
river.     Farther,  he  levies  high  customs  upon 
floods.    From  ten  pieces  of  salt  he  takes  one ; 
from  ten  dollars,  one  is  paid  to  him.    By  tliese 
measures  commerce  is  stopped.    Demetrius,  a 
Greek,  built  a  mill ;  but  nobody  can  use  it" 

'^  Our  chief  endeavors  are  directed  to  our 
calling  as  Missionaries,  and  therefore  we  have 
been  able  at  present  to  make  but  few  inquiries 
into  tlie  nature  of  the  country.  Our  external 
condition  is  ratlier  singular ;  the  King  treats  us 
quite  as  his  guests,  sending  us  daily  our  mainte- 
nance into  our  house,  and  has  ordered  our 
ffuardian  to  keep  all  troublesome  persons  avviiy 
from  us.  By  tnis  means  we  are  not  molest- 
ed hy  disagreeable  calls;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  also  prevented  from  frequently 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
We  have,  however,  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
Eling,  that  socii  persons  are  not  to  be  prohibited 
who  express  a  desire  to  be  instructed  by  us." 

"The  water  of  the  Tshatsha  runs  in  a  deep 
dale  between  two  mountains.  The  rivers  Bercsa 
and  Tshatsha  are  said  to  go  to  the  Nile.  The 
Tshatsha  separates  tlie  Gallas  from  Shoa.  Tiius 
we  are  on  the  frontiers  of  the  heathen.  The 
Lord  grant  that  this  heathenish  nation,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  may  soon  be- 
come a  people  of  God !  I  humbly  and  urgently 
beg  the  Committee  to  give  their  helping  hand 
to  this  nation.  The  way  to  a  great  part  of  the 
Gkdlas  is  accessible  since  the  way  to  Shoa  has 
been  opened.  The  access  to  the  Gallas  is 
easier  from  Shoa  than  from  any  other  place. 
Wc  know  about  forty  tribes  of  them  by  name. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  tributary  to  Shoa. 
The  Gallas  are  in  a  low  state  of  heathenism. 
They  have  not  priests,  like  other  heathens ;  but 
are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  reli- 
gion. Tbey  know  only  about  a  being  whom  they 
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call  Wake.  They  have  no  system  of  religion. 
On  particular  occasions,  they  sacrifice  a  cow,  or 
sheep,  to  the  Wake ;  but  they  are  not  directed 
to  do  so  by  priests;  it  is  a  free-will  offering. 
The  language  is  commoh  to  all  Gallas.  All 
tliese  things  seem  to  facilitate  a  Mission  among 
them.  A  particular  reason  for  attempting  a 
Mission  among  the  GkiUas  is,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  may  be  the  result  of  our  Mission  in 
Shoa." 

^^  August  7,  1839. — This  morning  I  asked 
Akaloo  what  the  Abyssinians  eat  when  they  fast 
He  answered  that  they  were  only  allowed  to  cat 
goman,  stinging  nettles,  and  dry  bread.     The 

{)resent  fast  is  called  the  fast  of  Nahassie.  Na- 
lassie  is  our  August.  Then  follows  the  Hodad 
fast,  in  tlie  months  of  February  and  March, 
which  lasts  Ibrty  days ;  ailer  which,  in  June,  tlie 
fast  of  tlie  Apostles,  which  lasts  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days;  and  then  the  fast  of  Nineveh,  which 
lasts  three  days.  In  the  month  of  December  is 
Tsoma  ledat.  Otherwise  tlicy  fast  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  fasts  of  Felsata, 
riodadie,  Apostles,  as  well  as  those  of  every 
week,  are  imposed  on  them  as  a  work  of  neces- 
sity. As  to  keeping  of  the  other  fasts,  it  is  vo- 
luntarily. Thus  they  pass  a  great  part  of  the 
year  in  fasting,  seekmg  thereby  their  own 
righteousness.  If  a  person  does  not  fast,  he  is 
separated  from  the  Church ;  and  il*  he  docs  not 
repent,  he  is  not  interred  in  the  common  burial 
ground." 

"  Children  are  exempted  from  fasting  till  they 
are  twelve  years  of  age,  except  when  they  go  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  when  tlicy  are  compelled  to 
fast  Once  in  tlie  year,  that  is  to-day,  they  are 
obliged  to  talie  the  blessed  sacrament  Any 
one  who  spits,  ur  plucks  off  a  leaf  from  a  tree, 
is  notadmitted  to  the  communion-table.  They  re- 
ceive a  white  cloth  from  the  churcli,  in  which  they 
are  enveloped  up  to  the  mouth,  and  stand  from 
morning  till  the  evening,  observing  the  greatest 
silence ;  but  they  do  not  undersUuid  any  tiling 
about  tlie  ceremony.  I  asked  a  boy  whether 
he  knew  why  he  took  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
when  he  replied,  because  it  made  him  grow." 

"  I  spoke  to  our  copyist  about  the  conversion 
of  tlie  Gallas.  He  said  that  the  Gallas  do  not 
like  the  Christian  Reliirion,  and  say  that  thq 
people  of  Shoa  are  not  better  than  theniBclves  \ 
that  they  will  not  bear  the  heavy  yoke  which  is 
imposed  on  them  by  fasting;  and  that  they  are 
offended  at  the -/Ethiopic  language — to  them  an 
unknown  language — in  which  they  are  taught 
by  the  Abyssinians." 

"The  people  of  SJioa,  like  those  of  Tigre,  do 
not  like  the  Amharic  very  much,  but  prefer  the 
^thiopic.  We  endeavor  to  prove,  that  as  the 
Amharic  is  tlie  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
the  iEthiopic  requires  a  long  study,  the  Amharic 
is  much  more   preferable  to  an  unknown  lan- 

faage.     We  refer  them  to  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where 
t   Paul  is  speaking  about  the  uselessness  of 
speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  1  had  a  better  know- 
ledge of  tlie  Amharic  language ;  but  I  hope, 
with  tlie  assistance  of  God,  to  improve  it  every 
day.  Mr.  Isenberg  has  finished  his  Geography, 
which  he  began  to  write  at  Angollala.  He  ia- 
tends  to  write  a  bne^  \3iv\N«wai'\^\ft\ar5«    ^ 
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Spellinja^book  was  composed  by  him  at  Angol- 
lala.  We  have  made  copies  of  those  written  by 
Abyssinians." 

"  Religious  conversations  always  revert  to  the 
worshipping  of  saints,  fasting,  ceremonies,  dec. 
To-day  I  had  again  a  long  conversation  with  a 
priest  of  St  George's,  and  some  other  persons 
present,  which  began  with  speaking  on  Tecla 
Haimanot,  in  honor  of  whom  four  annual  festi- 
vals are  celebrated,  when  many  patients  are 
said  to  be  cured  from  various  diseases.  The 
chief  plcice  for  the  celebration  of  these  festivals 

Debra  Libanos,  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
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mineral  water,  elFuctual  particularly  against 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  Tecla  Haimanot. 
they  say,  on  arriving  there  from  his  journey,  and 
being  thirsty,  prayed  to  God  to  open  a  fountain ; 
when,  through  the  agency  of  the  archangel 
Michael,  water  sprang  up  at  his  feet,  coming 
from  Jordan.  When  this  story  was  told  us  to- 
day, we  expressed  our  disbelief;  and  added, 
that  we  wanted  neither  true  nor  false  miracles, 
as  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were 
quite  sufficient" 

"  Priest  Abba  Tseddoo  gave  us  this  eveninj^ 
some  details  concerning  tiie  government,  disci- 
pline, and  usages  of  their  Church.  The  number 
of  priests  and  deacons  which  are  tiiought  neceB- 
sary  for  eacli  Church,  is  twenty ;  one  third  of 
whom  have  to  officiate  during  one  week,  while 
the  other  two  thirds  rest  There  are,  however, 
few  Churches  at  present  in  this  kingdom  which 
possess  the  full  number,  owing  to  the  want  of 
an  Abuna,  or  bishop,  for  tlie  last  eleven  years, 
to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  ;  so  that  there 
are  many  churches  which  have  been  shut  for 
want  of  priests.  During  the  week  the  priests 
officiate,  they  live  apart  from  their  families. 
Each  priest  has  a  number  of  spiritual  children. 
In  one  sense,  all  those  who  are  under  his  clerical 
care  as  penitents,  to  whom  he  administers  abso- 
lution and  sacrament,  are  his  spiritual  children ; 
but  more  strictly,  the  boys  who  go  to  him  to  be 
instructed,  and  mtrust  themselves  to  his  special 
clerical  care." 

I  asked  Abba  Tseddoo,  what  was  done  when 
an  excoidmunicated  person  died  before  his 
time  had  transpired.  He  answered,  that  in 
sucli  cases  the  priest  endeavored  to  prepare 
tlie  dying  penitent ;  that  if  the  latter  really  re- 
pented of  his  sins,  the  priest  promised  to  take 
half  the  remaining  time  of  penitence  upon  him- 
self, and  to  work  it  out  by  fasting  ancl  prayer; 
and  for  the  other  half,  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him,  if  he  possessed  any  property,  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  poor,  the  priest,  and  monks ; 
to  order  Tescars — feastings  to  tlie  clergy  and 
the  poor  in  remembrance  of  the  dead  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  many  prayers 
for  him — to  see  prayers  performed,  and  the 
LfOrd's  Supper  administered  in  his  favor;  and 
thus  the  priest  dismissed  the  dying  person  with 
the  absolution,  and  then  the  latter  would,  after 
his  death,  arrive  in  the  Sheol — intermediate 
place  between  hell  and  heaven — where  he  had 
to  stay  until  by  his  alms,  tescars,  pniyers,  fast- 
ings, and  communion  (masses)  he  got  to  heaven. 
I  asked  him,  whether  this  discipline  was  really 
observed,  lie  replied,  very  seldom  ;  though  it  is 
sti))  acknowledged. 


"After  the  priest  had  left  me,  I  diought  it  ft 
to  consult  with  Brother  Isenberg  respecting  fiut- 
ing,  before  he  departed.  First,  we  considered 
that  tlie  omission  of  tasting  had  been  a  contiini- 
al  stumbling-block  in  the  eyes  of  the  Abyanoi* 
ans  since  the  commencement  of  our  misnoaJB 
this  country ;  secondly,  that  fastings  is  not  mnM 
in  itself,  and  hence  not  against  the  principles  of 
the  Bible,  nor  the  Church  of  England ;  aod 
thirdly,  we  referred  to  the  examples  of  the  Apo»> 
ties,  particularly  to  that  of  St  Paul,  who  though 
he  strictly  adhered  to  justification  by  faith,  ye( 
condescended  in  this  respect  of  his  own  accord 
to  the  weakness  of  his^brethren.  Relying  on 
this  great  example,  we  thought  we  cocdd,  with 
the  Lord's  assistance,  resolve  to  fast,  but  only 
voluntarily  and  out  or  k>ve  to  oar  brethren,  not 
seeking  thereby  our  own  righteouBness." 

^^ November  12. — This  morning  I  bid  fareweB 
to  my  Brother  Isenberg,  recommending  him  to 
our  covenant  God,  on  his  long  journey.  My 
heart  was  deeply  moved,  and  I  could  not  but 
weep,  knowing  that  I  was  alone  in  this  countiy. 
The  words  of  Christ,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alicof, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  woridj  strengthened 
me." 

"  November  17,  1839, — I  saw  this  afternoon 
a  sad  spectacle.  Five  hundred  daves  were 
brought  to  Ankobar  from  Guragne.  "Wlieii 
will  the  time  come  that  slavery,  this  disgrace  of 
mankind,  will  be  abolished  in  all  Christian 
countries !" 

"  December  28. — To-day  my  luggage  arrived 
from  Tadiurra.  The  King  wished  to  possett 
many  of  the  tilings  ;  and  several  priests  navinf 
heard  that  my  books  had  arrived,  came  to  me, 
bringing  with  them  i^thiopic  books,  which  they 
wished  to  change  for  ^thiopic  New  Testa- 
ments." 

"  January  1,  1840, — A  new  year.  May  it  be 
a  year  of  grace  to  my  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  of  Abyssinia !  While  I  was  reflecting  upon 
the  past  year,  pouring  out  my  heart  in  confess- 
ing my  sins,  and  thanking  the  Lord  for  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  gilts  which  He  had  be- 
stowed upon  me,  the  King's  boy  came,  delivering 
tome  250  dollars  which  AH  Arab  had  brought 
I  again  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  knows  the 
wants  of  His  people.  People  are  continuaUy 
comin?  and  asking  for  books.  Would  that  I 
had  a  Targe  quantity  !" 

^^  January  22,  1840. — This  morning,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  King  departed  from  Angollala 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Galla  Tribes  in  the 
south  of  Shoa,  and  I  was  ordered  to  follow  him 
in  company  with  M.  Rochet." 

"  The  King  sent  his  boy  Bern,  to  request  me 
to  go  on  a  hill  from  whence  I  could  see  the 
troops  passing,  and  to  tell  the  King  how  many 
I  thought  there  were.  I  rested  about  an  hour, 
seeing  i he  people  arrivinff  from  all  directions; 
finally,  I  went  my  way,  thinking  there  were  about 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Notwitlistanding  thie 
others  will  arrive  in  a  few  days  from  Shoa,  and 
the  country  of  the  Gallas.  The  most  beautiful 
horses  and  mules  were  to  be  seen.  How  powerful 
a  King  Sahela  Selassieh  might  become,  if  hit 
troops  were  disciplined,  and  his  country  civilized?' 

*^  As  the  Gallas  of  ^ululta  did  not  pay  their 
tribute  in    horses  and  cows,  the  Kin^  gave 
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orders  for  all  their  villages  to  be  destroyed  by 
foe,  I  did  not  care  much  to  know  the  names  of 
the  Galla  villages,  as  they  are  destroyed  almost 
OD  every  expedition.  The  soldiers  take  all 
they  can  get  in  the  houses,  and  then  bum 
them." 

From  the  date  of  August  18,  1840,  there 
18  a  blank  to  March  10,  1842,  when  Mr. 
Krapf  was  preparing  to  leave  Ankobar  for 
Egypt,  by  the  route  of  Gondar  and  Mas- 
Bowah.  For  the  dates,  and  other  particu- 
lars, we  refer  to  the  abstract  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society's  Abyssinian  affairs, 
tbove  inserted.  The  journey  from  Ankobar 
to  Massowah,  the  journal  of  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  volume,  was  full  of  hard- 
ship and  peril ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  lay  through  a  country  never  before  trodden 
by  any  European  traveller.  The  difficulties 
were  fearfully  increased  by  reason  of  the  tra- 
veller having  been  plundered  of  his  property 
by  a  treacherous  chief  The  details  are 
therefore  geographically  important ;  but  Mr.' 
Krapfs  special  object  in  selecting  this  ardu- 
ous route  was  to  ascertain  what  encourage- 
ment there  might  be  for  Missionary  labors 
in  other  provinces  of  Abyssinia  besides  Shoa, 
and  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  new  Abuna, 
and  the  King  of  Tigre.  He  was,  however, 
mercifully  preserved,  and  worked  his  way  to 
Egypt,  where  he  completed  a  matrimonial 
engagement,  which  he  had  in  view  in  repair- 
ing thither.  At  Alexandria  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Muhleson,  whom  the  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  had  ordained,  at  the  chapel  of 
Mount  Zion,  for  the  Eastern  African  Mis- 
sion ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Isenberg,  who  had 
been  most  usefully  occupied  in  England  in 
translating,  and  carrying  through  the  press, 
the  Amharic  Liturgy,  and  other  important 
works  in  the  same  language.  The  three 
Missionaries  proceeded  in  November,  1842, 
to  Aden,  and  thence  to  Tadjurra,  on  their 
way  to  Shoa;  but  obstacles  intervened  ; 
and  the  last  intelligence  we  have  of  them, 
under  date  of  last  August,  is  that  the  three 
Missionaries  (we  suppose  that  Mrs.  Krapf 
did  not  accompany  them)  had  attempted  to 
re-enter  Tigrd  from  Massowah,  but  had  been 
foiled  in  the  effort,  and  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  country ;  that  Krapf  had  repaired  to  Aden, 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  Galla  tribes;  and 
that  his  colleagues  had  returned  to  Cairo,  to 
wait  instructions  from  home.  We  do  not 
believe  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
door  is  permanently  closed  against  Mission- 
ary entrance  into  Abyssinia,  or  among  the 
heathen  tribes  in  its  vicinity.  The  consider- 
ations with  which  we  opened  our  remarks 
rivet  our  attention  with  much  eagerness  upon 
Eastera  Africa.    The  treaty  concluded  two 
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years  ago,  between  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
rude  but  powerful  King  of  Shoa,  provides 
for  security  of  person  and  property,  and  free- 
dom of  movement,  for  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  and  beyond  the  Shoa  dominions.  In  all 
human  probability,  European,  and  especially 
British,  influence  will  soon  be  powerfully  felt 
in  Eastern  Africa ;  for  the  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  India,  by  the  Red  Sea, 
will  open  marts  for  commerce,  of  which  Afri- 
cans as  well  as  Europeans  will  find  the  value. 
In  the  mean  time  the  way  is  being  prepared, 
and,  we  will  not  believe  in  vain,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  puri- 
ty in  Abyssinia,  where  it  has  been  corrupted ; 
and  its  penetration  where  it  is  not  known. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  sent  out 
Christian  pastors,  and  the  Bible  Society  print- 
ed the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  may  we  not 
hope  that  He  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  to  attempt  this  great  work  for  the 
glory  of  his  name,  the  building  up  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  gra- 
ciously accept  their  feeble  efforts.  The 
present  checks  are  discouraging ;  but  it  would 
be  to  distrust  God  to  say  that  they  will  be 
permanent  and  insuperable.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  had  an  example 
afforded  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  (not  to 
mention  other  instances,  or  other  much- 
honored  Societies)  of  what  God  can  effect  be- 
yond*all  that  his  servants  hoped  or  thought. 
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From  the  Literary  Gasette. 

Oh  could  we  but  see  how  the  heartstrings  entwine 

Round  the  being  they  love,  round  whose  life  they 
have  grown, 
What  hand  could  e'er  break  that  affection  divine. 

Or  forget  others'  feelings  in  seeking  its  own  ? 
Too  frequent  is  self  huX  the  object  we  seek, 

And  careless  of  others  our  pleasures  select; 
And  ah,  oAen  because  the  poor  flow'ret  is  weak 

We  wound  the  affection  we  ought  to  protect ! 

Yet  unmanlv  the  heart  and  unworthy  the  name 

That  could  tnfle  with   feelings  thus  holy  and 
pure ; 
But  the  falser  the  fires  on  love's  altar  that  flame, 

The  darker  that  sorrow  its  vot'ries  endure. 
Let  our  feelings  unbiass'd  their  sentiments  speak, 

And  the  world  and  its  sordid  inducements  reject ; 
Nor  aim  at  advantage  which  injures  the  weak, 

Nor  wound  the  affection  we  ought  to  protect. 

Charles  Swain. 


Nkw  Aittiseptic. —  It  is  stated  from  Vienna  that 
the  Abbe  Baldacomi,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  that  city,  has  composed  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  has  the 
effect  of  giving  to  articles  immersed  in  it  the  hard- 
ness  of  stone,  without  injury  to  their  natural  color. 
Even  the  flesh  of  animals  thus  treated  acquires  this 
hardness,  and  gives  out,  when  ftltMc^k^  «^  tcaXb^Xy^ 
sound. — dumber s' 8  EdiiibuTgK  JouthaX. 
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OSSIAN  MACPHERSOX. 

From  the  Edinburgh  JoumaL 


"  The  traveller  from  Perth  to  Inverness,  as  he 
wends  his  way  alon^  tliat  sterile  and  rugged 
road  north  of  Blair  Athole,  passes  the  village  of 
Kinguisdie.  On  his  left,  the  hills  rise  up  and 
intercept  the  view,  but  on  his  right  wide  fields 
and  meadows  slope  down  to  the  river  Spey,  and 
are  protected  by  green  embankments  irom  the 
winter  floods.  Herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  winds  along  the  level 
plain.  Having  travelled  about  two  miles  from 
the  village,  a  white  object  appears  glittering 
through  an  opening  in  a  clump  of  trees  slightly 
elevated  above  the  road.  This  is  a  marble  pillar 
raised  to  the  memory  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq^ 
of  Belleville,  translator  of  Ossian.  A  fine  me- 
dallion portrait  of  the  poet  ornaments  one  side 
uf  the  pillar ;  on  the  other  is  an  allegorical  female 
figure  bending  over  an  urn ;  and  above  is  the 
family  crest.  We  are  now  within  a  few  yards  of 
Belleville  house — an  imposing  structure,  in  the 
style  of  an  Italian  villa,  designed  by  the  Adelphi 
Adams.  This  mansion  was  built  by  the  poet 
when  fame  and  fortune  had  crowned  him ;  here 
he  died,  and  here  his  eldest  daughter,  MissMao- 
pherson,  still  resides.  The  situation  of  the 
house  is  beautiful,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
valley  and  river,  and  bounded  in  front  by  two 
ridges  of  hills,  those  of  Invereshie,  and  the  gray 
mountainous  ridge  of  the  Grampians.  The 
property  was  purchased  about  the  year  1790  by 
the  poet,  from  the  family  of  Mackintosh  of  Bor- 
lum — a  small  Highland  laird  who  disgraced  his 
clan  and  descent  by  highway  robbery — commit- 
ted not  in  the  old  legitimate  piratical  way  of 
levying  black-mail,  but  by  attacking  travellers. 
His  last  exploit  was  the  robbery  of  a  carriage, 
for  which  his  asRociutes  were  hanged ;  but  the 
prime  offender  contrived  to  escape  to  America. 
A  cave  is  shown  in  the  rock,  where  the  banditr 
group  used  to  watch  the  approach  of  travellers, 
and  rush  down  on  their  unsuspecting  prey.  The 
hill-side  is  now  covered  with  trees;  and  near 
the  mansion  is  some  fine  old  elms,  planted  by 
Brigadier-general  Mackintosh,  who  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  public  insurrection  of 
1715.  The  brigadier  was  a  rough  soldier,  trained 
to  war  in  France,  and,  when  confined  in  prison 
for  his  share  of  the  rebellion,  he  had  the  taste  to 
order  a  row  of  trees  to  be  planted  along  the  road- 
side, below  his  residence.  The  poet  changed 
the  name  of  the  estate  from  Raitts  to  Belleville, 
and,  pulling  down  the  old  Highland  domicile, 
erected  the  present  stately  structure. 

The  interior  of  Belleville  house  is  handsomely 
furnished,  and  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  poet,  and  another  of  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  Caleb  Whitefoord,*  both  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    A  view  of  tlie  house  and  grounds, 

•  Whitefoord,  popularly  called  by  his  friends 
"the  witty  wino-merchnnt,"  was  a  man  of  good 
family,  being  the  son  of  Colonel  Whitefoord  of  the 
5th  regiment,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Adam  White- 
foord, Bart.,  Ayrshire.  Goldsmith  has  immortalized 
him  in  his  poem  of  Retaliation — 

"  Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell  I  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scott  may  have  humor,  I  had  almost  said 


by  Thompson  of  Duddiogstone,  and  twoprinte 
portraits,  also  ornament  the  walla,  in  the 
drawing-room  is  a  small  enamel  portrait  of  Mae* 
pherson,  the  duplicate  of  one  painted  for  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  also  by  Sir  Joshua ;  and  it  ii 
said  to  be  curious,  as  the  only  miniature  on  ivuy 
which  the  distinguished  arUst  was  ever  known 
to  execute.  The  poet  was  a  handsome  map, 
six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  of  a  fair  and  florid 
complexion,  tlie  countenance  full,  and  aomeiriiit 
inclining  to  the  voluptuous  in  expression,  t»t 
marked  by  sensibility  and  acuteness.  In  the 
library  is  a  curious  trio  of  small  volumes,  pre- 
sented in  1785  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
IV.)  to  the  poet  They  contain  a  collection  of 
the  Delia  Cruscan  poetry,  by  Anna  Matilda  and 
otliers,  which  was  so  unmercifully  and  so  jnstr 
ly  lashed  by  Giflford  in  his  <  Baviad  and  Mteviad.' 
The  volumes  are  splendidly  bound  in  morocco, 
with  a  profusion  of  tawdry  gilding,  and  are 
placed  in  a  small  box,  also  covered  with  gilt 
morocco.  We  looked  with  moce  interest  on  the 
different  publications  of  Ossian,  from  the  first 
work,  a  small  duodecimo  of  about  sixty  pages, 
entitled  *  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  trarwla- 
JLed  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  lan^^uage,'  to  the 
quarto  Fingal  and  Temora,  dedicated  to  the 
Karl  of  Bute,  then  the  prime  dispenser  of  govern- 
ment patronage,  Mn  obedience  to  whose  com- 
mands,' as  the  dedication  states,  'they  were 
translatetl.'  At  length,  in  the  course  m  publi- 
cation, after  some  years  comes  the  entire  collec- 
tion, with  its  ambitious  preface,  in  which  the 
translator  appears  not  unwilling  to  usurp  the 
honors  of  old  Ossian — 

Assumes  the  sod. 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  courtesy  of  Miss  Macpherson  threw  open 
to  us  some  new  information  relative  to  the  cele- 
brated translator.  We  had  previously  gleaned 
part  in  tlie  course  of  a  day — one  of  the  diet 
notamli  on  which  we  delight  to  look  back — spent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  with  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, the  distinguished  son-in-law  of  Macpherson. 
The  poet  left  a  mass  of  manuscripts  and  corre- 
sponacnce  behind  him.  Part  of  these  his  cxe 
cutors  lent  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who  made 
use  of  them  in  his  ^  Historical  Memoirs ;'  and  in 
tliis  way,  through  negligence,  many  valuable 
papers  were  lost  There  is  not  a  line  existing 
among  the  manuscripts  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
Ossianic  controversy.  Macpherson  leu  a  sum  of 
X  1,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  transla- 
tion of  Ossian  into  Gaelic ;  ana  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  have  engaged  his  attention  in  tlie  latter 
years  of  his  life.  Various  notes  passed  between 
him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  the  Temple, 
appointing  meetings  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
to  enjoy  what  they  termed  *  a  dish  of  Gaelic* 
The  turmoil  of  politics  and  party  warfare,  added 
to  the  labor  of  historical  compilation,  would  seem 
to  have  withdrawn  the  translator  or  Ossian,  in  a 
srreat  decree,  from  service  to  the  muses.  It  i* 
not  generally  known  tliat  Macpherson  was  the 
<S>c<Bt?o/a  of  Junius,  whom  he  also  attacked  under 
a  dozen  of  other  signatures,  in  defence  of  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  He  wrote  some  succ^^ssfol 
political  pamplilets,  and  was  a  regulsir  ally  of 
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the  ailinmietnition.  The  i 
tj  with  Johnson  irritated  him  extremely ;  and 
mere  are  majiy  coarae  epigrama,  lampoons,  a  nil 
pRrodieaamongiiisunpnhUshedpaperB.inwIiich 
the  great  moralist  is  treated  very  unceremoni- 
ouaty.  Macpherson's  genius  was  at  all  timCB  an 
overmatch  for  his  taste,  ami  his  principles  were 
liable  to  ba  overpowered  by  the  impmee  of  the 
moment  Hia  returning  good  ai^nee,  or  right 
feeling,  however,  preveated  the  publication  or 
auch  etfiisions,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
aside  when  the  fit  was  off.  The  following  linee 
are  worthy  of  preservation.  Macpherson  was 
mediocre  enough  when  he  had  not  the  ground- 
work of  Oaeian  to  build  upon :  yet  Ihla  atanza 
has  a  portion  of  classic  elegance,  as  well  as 
warmth,  with  a  touch  of  the  polished  diction  of 
Gray.  It  is  endorsed  on  the  back, '  First  Stanza 
of  an  Address  to  Venus,  1785:'— 


OSaUN  HACPHXKBOK. 


Thri( 
Whoae 


blest. 


On  which  iheQue 


Yet  hen 
With  nati 


3  tha 


.  of  Love  wai  boro 


BDil  purple  I 
.sod  tbe  nigb' 


inhallawed 


ray— 


et  beauty  glow 
noai  neea  is  mere  of  otljer  dny 
Than  the  Iwia  itsra  that  light  those  liills  of  saow  I 
James  Macpherson  was  a  remarkable  man,  full 
of  lofty  aapiriQga,  true  genius,  and  certainly^  of 
marvellous  success.  The  publication  of  Osaian 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  British  literature. 
We  ridicule  it  now  as  a  sort  of  spurious  coin,  a 
copper-gift  rifacciiaenta  of  the  antique.  The 
poema  were  not  so  thought  of  in  their  day. 
Read  what  QrayaavB  of  the  '  Celtic  Fragments,' 
which  so  powerfully  caught  hia  imagination. 
David  Hume,  too,  pored  over  them  as  a  precious 
bequest  to  these  latter  daya.  But  David,  who 
wrote  his  history  on  a  sofa  (not  much  of  a  'task' 
to  him,}  could  never  rise  to  the  region  of  poeti- 
cal imagination ;  he  thought  Shakspearc  aome- 
what  of  a  barbarian,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 

5 lace  much  faith  on  his  critical  judgments.  But 
Incphereon'a  Osaian  was  the  Scott  or  Byron 
of  hia  day — a  new  day  to  the  blind  old  Celtic 
bard,  when  he  was  chanted  in  hall  and  boudoil', 
and  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  so  differ- 
ent from  hia  alern  mountain  solitude  in  Glen-Al- 
mond, where 

'  He  sang  of  battles,  aoJ  the  breath 
or  stormy  war  and  violent  death.' 
Abroad,  the  poems  were  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  found  admirers  among  all  classes. 
Janies  Macpherson's  fortune  was  made :  he  rose 
like  an  aeronaut  Tliepoemx  themselves  brought 
in  large  sume ;  hia  short  enjoyment  of  the  situa- 
tion of  surveyor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  sDcured 
him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  ;  his  labors  lor 
the  ministry  would,  in  those  unscrupulous  times, 
he  well  rewarded  ;  his  History  of  Great  Britain 
waa  sold  for  X3,000 ;  and  his  situation  ae  secre- 
tary for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  was  a  mine  of  wealth. 
So  faithfully  did  he  discbarge  those  duties,  that 
the  Nabob's  son  wished  him  to  undertake  the 
management  of  his  afialrs,  and  sent  him  a  bond 
fDr£20,000.  Sixmonthabeforethebondbecame 
due,  the  secretorydiedjandhis  family  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  the  money.  Thus  success- 
ful, the  poet,  after  attaining  honor  and  riches,  re- 
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tired  to  his  native  mountains,  built  this  splendid 
mansion  among  the  scenes  where,  in  lowly  life, 
he  first  telt  the  aspirations  of  geniua,  and  labored 
lo  improve  the  condition  of  his  countrymen,  the 
broken  and  dispersed  Gael.  We  were  once 
ferried  over  the  Spey  by  an  old  gray-headed 
Celt — a  capital  head  for  Caravaggio — who  had, 
fifty  years  tefore,  done  the  same  duly  for  Mac- 

S hereon.  The  poet  was  a  great  man  from  Lon- 
on  and  the  court  bedizened  witli  rings,  gold 
seals,  and  furs ;  but  he  looked  with  a  moistened 
eye  on  the  turf  school-house  in  which  he  had 
once  taught  English,  and  on  the  hills  on  which 
he  had  run  in  his  youth.  They  were  then  his 
own  proper^-,  and  he  told  the  ferryman,  with 
strong  emotions,  and  no  doubt  with  Highland 
pride,  that  he  would  make  every  poorHighlander 
on  his  estate  a  comfortable  and  a  happy  man  1 
We  have  always  thought  more  of  Macpherson 

An  act  of  generosity  is  recorded  of  him  con- 
nected with  the  chicl^  of  his  elan,  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson. Ctuny  bad  been  '  out  in  the  forty-five,' 
and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  When  Macpher- 
•on  rose  into  favor  with  the  government,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  have  the  property  restored.  It 
oETered  to  himseli!  He  had  the  virtue  to  de- 
cline the  offer ;  and  at  length  he  auccceded  in 
placing  it  again  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 

To  the  poor  around  Belleville  he  aeems  uni- 
formly to  have  been  kind  and  generous.  For 
Bevieral  ^eara  before  his  death,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  few  weeka  during  sum- 
bis  Highland  property.  Ho  built  his 
It  by  contract,  but  by  native  workmen, 
whom  he  had  paid  liberally,  in  day's  wages; 
and  he  was  the  first  person  in  Badcnock  who 
shilling  a-day  to  agricultural  laborers, 
who  had  previously  received  only  eighlpenc« 
and  ninepence.  Scores  of  lliem  were  employed 
on  his  grounds,  and  in  forming  his  embankments. 
Hia  gay  and  social  habitsdrew  around  him  much 
company.  Afler  a  forenoon's  writing,  he  used 
to  mount  his  horse,  sally  out,  and  bring  home 
with  him  '  troops  of  friends'  from  both  sides  of 
the  Spey.  Then  with  wine  and  jest — and  no 
an  waa  more  various  and  fascinating  in  society 
the  festivities  were  prolonged  far  into  the  deep 
dark  night  of  the  mountains.  A  fatal  close  soon 
1  hia  prosperous  career.  He  had  been 
isiting  the  Highlands  in  the  summer  of 

1795,  and  feeling  unwell,  he  resolved  on  remain- 
ing through  the  winter.  For  two  months  he  wna 
confined  lo  his  bed;  and  he  died  in  February 

1796.  His  death  wna  deeply  mourned  by  tho 
people  of  his  native  district,  who  were  proud 

f  their  countryman,  and  benefiled  by  his  eier- 

So  far  we  follow  a  paper  in  the  recent  publi- 
ation  of  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Inverness,  entitled 
The  Highland  Note-Book."  Macpherson's 
fe— passing  from  the  turf-covered  school-house 
to  the  friendship  of  the  first  literary  men  of  his 
day,  the  confidence  of  Lord  North,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  Parlia- 

-must  certainly  be  deemed  kn  uncommon 

We  have  been  informed  Ihnt  his  private 
papers  develop  a  wonderful  hiatarv  <it  %«or.i- 
— ~  exertions  la  beliaH  o?  ft\«,'[ii»,-w\KnB\wi  "¥*■ 
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in  the  way  of  being  enriched  (many  of  Ihem  be- 
ing Highland  cousins  and  clansmen,)  and  of  un- 
grateflfl  returns  for  many  of  these  favors  to  him- 
self and  those  who  came  to  represent  him,  when 
strong  views  of  interest  intervened  to  awaken 
cupidity  and  hush  better  feelings  to  rest    The 
actual  nature  of  his  connection  with  what  are 
called  "  Oflsian's  Poems"  will  probably  be  never 
exactly  known ;  but  the  probability  maybe  easily 
guessed  at.    Snatches  of  these  poems  and  of 
others  like  them  are  proved  to  have  existed  from 
old  times  in  the  Highlands ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  whole  existed.  Macpherson  left  what  he 
called  the  original  Gaelic  poems  to  be  published 
after  his  death ;  and  they  proved  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart  of  those  in  English.    This  was  a 
condemning  fact,  for  in  one  of  the  earlier  Ossian 
publications  he  had  acknowledged  taking  liber- 
ties in  the  translation.    Nothing  more  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  settle  that  the  book  must  be  re- 
garded as  to  some  unknown  extent  a  modern 
production,  founded  upon,  and  imitative  of,  cer- 
tain ancient  poems ;  and  this  seems  to  be  nearly 
the  decision  at  which  the  judgment  of  the  un- 

t>rejudiced  public  has  arrived.  It  is  one  which 
eaves  to  Macpherson  the  honors  of  one  of  the 
most  successful,  and  in  some  respects  original, 
poets  of  the  last  century.  His  poetical  gift  must, 
nowever,  be  considered  as  of  a  limited  kind,  for 
when  he  wrote  as  his  contemporaries  wrote,  in 
ordinary  English  versification,  he  failed  most 
signally.  His  muse  had  but  one  visit  of  inspira- 
tion, that  which  found  him  amidst  the  mists  of 
Badenock,  when  he  listened  to  the  Strains  of 
other  years,  and  roamed  with  the  ardor  and 
pride  of  a  young  Celt  over  the  heath-covered 
land  of  his  fathers. 


And  the  masic  of  home  shall  be  gladsome  aii 

cheervt 
And  the  lamp  of  the  household  beam  hrigiitlj 

again. 
As  the  hand  of  affection  attends  it  an  wearr, 
And  fondly  restores  the  lost  link  of  its  chain. 

Oh  !  for  Eastern  odors,  round  one  of  my  kindred, 

When  he  journeys  'neath  Araby*8  leaves,  as  tkcr 
fall, 
And  favoring  breezes  from  ocean  a  hundred. 

To  waft  others  home  from  the  land  of  the  Gaol- 
Hail,  beautiful  star  !  on  a  halo-wreathed  pillow, 

I'll  dream  thy  refulgence  is  shed  o*er  tne  sea, 
And  that  thou  art  the  beacon  away  or  the  billow, 

Which  heralds  those  loved  ones  to  mine  aad  S 
mo. 
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TO  MY  BROTHERS. 


From  the  World  of|  Fashion. 

Ik  days  that  are  gone,  o'er  the  foam-crested  billow, 
I  commun'd  with  one  'neath  the  lisht  of  a  star, 

And  recently,  resting  alone  on  my  pillow, 
I  thought  upon  all  fondly  cherish  d  afar. 

I  dream'd  of  my  brothers  ! — my  playmates  of  child- 
hood— 
My  partners  of  pleasure — companions  in  woe ; 

The  first,  when  our  merry  laughs  rang  through  the 
wild  wood. 

Sadly  ehang'd  into  weeping,  by  death,  long  ago ! 

fiut  the  same  brilliant  sun  gilds  the  glories  of  even, 

Or  still,  as  it  may  be,  overclouded  appears, 
Alternately  changing — but  bountiful  Heaven 

Hath  ever  a  smile  to  illumine  its  tears  ! 
Thus  was  it,  yours  surely,  and  gently  receded. 
And  sunshine  pass'd  over  the  ground  where  they 
fell, 
As  your  talents  shone  forth  through  the  lands  where 
they're  heeded, 
And  happiness  lights  up  the  homes  where  ye 
dwell . 

How  delightful,  my  brothers,  that  prospect  of  meet- 
ing ! 
All  meetinff  again  round  the  old  cottage  hearth, 
Where  cherubim  lips  shall  move  sweotingly  greet- 

ingi 
Beloved   ones,  whose   names  they  have  lisped 

from  their  birth ! 


THE  SHRINE  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 


DIORAMA. 


From  Bentley't  Miscellany. 

Fair  shrine  of  Bethlehem,  we  own  thy  power 
To  stay  the  careless  idler  of  the  hour, 
And  bid  him  turn  from  trifling  thoughts  away. 
To  nobler  themes,  to  praise,  adore,  to  pray ! 

May  no  vain  critic,  babbling  of  his  art. 
Disturb  the  silent  reverence  of  the  heart ; 
Such  holy  scene  creative  Genius  meant 
To  paint,  not  only  to  be  seen  hut  felt. 

A  solemn  stillness  on  the  spirit  falls. 
While  one  sublime  idea  the  soul  enthrals. 
That  here,  in  mortal  form,  a  God  was  given. 
To  save  the  world,  and  win  us  back  to  Heaven. 

Through  the  gray  twilight,  deepening  into  night. 
What  prostrate  forms  appear  to  mock  our  sight .' 
While  ever-burning  lamps  the  scene  diaelose, 
From  whence  man's  brightest,  holiest  hopes  arose. 

Deem  not  illusion  forms  alone  the  spell 
Which  bids  the  tears  o'erleap  their  crystal  cell, 
Pure  from  the  source  they  spring  of  sacred  troth. 
They  shame  not  manhood,  hoary  age,  or  youth. 

What,  though  unreal  be  this  pictured  show, 
Yet  no  deception  such  emotions  know ; 
No  need  to  mourn,  that  oceans  intervene 
Our  wishes  and  the  Syrian  land  between. 

A  glorious  light  from  revelation  streams. 
Full  on  one  sacred  volume  sheds  its  beams  ; 
Those  holy  records  on  the  soul  imprest. 
Have  stirred  the  feelings  deep  within  the  breast. 

What  though  our  footsteps  ne'er  may  press  the 

ground 
Where  once  the  Lord  of  Life  his  birth«place  fboad, 
Nor  to  his  shrine  a  purer  worship  bring 
Than  clouds  of  incense  to  our  heavenly  King. 

From  shores  far  distant, — earth's  remotest  elioM, 
Through  ages  past,  or  not  yet  born  to  time ; 
Where'er  the  faithful  offer  up  their  prayer 
With  heart  sincere,  O  Lord  !— thy  shrine  is— fAer«.' 

E  F.W. 
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COLLEGE  THEATRICALS. 


From  Blackwood'a  MagaziDe. 

>r  wanted  but  two  or  three  weeks  to  the 
ristinas  vacation,  and  we— the  worshipful 
iety  of  under-graduates  of College, 


ford — were  beginning  to  get  tired  of  the 
rnal  round  of  supper  parties  which  usually 
rked  the  close  of  our  winter's  campaign, 
1   ready  to  hail   with  delight  any  propo- 
on   that  had  the  charm  of  novelty.     A 
ee  weeks'  frost  had  effectually  stopped  the 
iting ;  all  the  best  tandem  leaders  were 
npletely  screwed ;  the  freshmen  had  been 
irked"  till  they  were  grown  as  cunning  as 
gpies ;  and  the  Dean  had  set  up  a  divinity 
ture     at    two  o'clock,  and    published   a 
mgcnt  proclamation  against  rows  in  the 
I  ad.     It  was,  in  short,  in  a  particularly  un- 
eresting  state  of  things,  with  the  snow  fall- 
;  lazily  upon  the  gray  roofs  and  silent  quad- 
igle,  that  some  half  dozen  of  us  had  con- 
3gated  in  Bob  Thornhill's  rooms,  to  get 
?r  the  time  between  lunch  and  dinner  with 
little  trouble  to  our  mental  and  corporal 
^ulties  as  possible.     Those  among  us  who 
d  been  for  the  last  three  months  promising 
themselves  to  begin  to  read  *'  next  week," 
d  now  put  off  that  too  easy  creditor,  con- 
ience,  till  '*  next  term."     One  alone  had 
ttled   his  engagements  of  that  nature,  or, 
the   language  of  his   "  Testamur** — the 
ettiest  bit  of  Latin,  he  declared,  that  he 
er  saw — "  satisfecit  ezamincUoribusJ*    Un- 
lestionably,  in  his  case,  the  examiners  must 
ive  had  the  rare  virtue  of  being  very  easily 
itisfied.     In  fact,  Mr.  Savile's  discharge  of 
is  educational   engagements  was  rather  a 
)rt  of  '^  whitewashing"  than  a  payment  in 
ill.     His  passing  was  what  is   technically 
died  a  '*  shave,"   a  metaphor  alluding  to 
lat  intellectual  density  which  finds  it  diffi- 
ult  to  squeeze  through  the  narrow  portal 
hich  admits  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bachelor 
f  Arts.     As  Mr.  S.  himself,  being  a  sport- 
ig  man,  described  it,  it  was  **  a  very  close 
in  indeed;"  not  that  he   considered  that 
ircumstance  to  derogate,  in  any  way,  from 
is  victory ;  he  was  rather  inclined  to  con- 
ider,   that,   having  shown  the  field  of  ex- 
miners  capital  sport,  and  fairly  got  away 
rom  them  in  the  end  without  the  loss  of  his 
»nisb,  his  examination  had  been  one  of  the 
ery   best  runs  of  the  season.     In  virtue 
thereof  he  was  now  mounted  on  the  arm  of 
m  easy-chair,  with  a  long  cMhouquey  which 
)ecame  the  gravity  of  an  incipient  bachelor 
>etter  than  a  cicar,  and  took  upon  himself  to 
^ive  Thornhill  (who  was  really  a  clever  fel- 
ow^  and  professing  to  be  reading  for  a  first) 


some  advice  as  to  his  conducting  himself 
when  his  examination  should  arrive. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  ThornhUl,  old  boy,  I'll 
give  you  a  wrinkle ,  it  doesn't  always  answer 
to  let  out  all  you  know  at  an  examination. 
That  sly  old  varmint,  West  of  Magdalen, 
asked  me  who  Hannibal  was,  '  Aha !'  said  I 
to  myself — *  that's  your  line  of  country,  is  it? 
You  want  to  walk  me  straight  into  those 
botheration  Punic  Wars ;  it's  no  go,  though ; 
I  sha'n't  break  cover  in  that  direction.'  So 
I  was  mute.  '  Can't  you  tell  me  something 
about  Hannibal ?'  says  old  West  again.  'I 
can,'  thinks  I,  but '  I  won't.'  He  was  regu- 
larly flabergasted ;  I  spoilt  his  beat  entirely, 
don't  you  see?  so  he  looked  as  black  as 
thunder,  and  tried  it  on  in  a  fresh  place.  If 
I  had  been  fool  enough  to  let  him  dodge  me . 
in  those  Punic  Wars,  I  should  have  been  run 
into  in  no  time.  Depend  upon  it,  there's 
nothing  like  a  judicious  ignorance  occasion- 
ally." 

"  Why,"  said  Thornhill,  "  *  when  ignor- 
rance  is  bliss,'  (t.  e.  when  it  gets  through  the 
schools,)  *  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' " 

''  Ah !  that's  Shakspeare  says  that,  isn't  it  ? 
I  wish  one  could  take  up  Shakspeare  for  a 
class!  I'm  devilish  fond  of  Shakspeare.  We 
OMd  to  act  Shakspeare  at  a  private  school  I 
wa§  at." 

'*  By  Jove !"  said  somebody  from  behind  a 
cloud  of  smoke — whose  the  brilliant  idea 
was,  was  afterwards  matter  of  dispute — "  why 
couldn't  we  get  up  a  play?" 

"  Ah  1  why  not  ?  why  not  ?    Capital !" 
''It's  such  a  horrid  bore  learning  one's 
part,"  lisped  the  elegant  Horace  Leicester, 
half  awake  on  the  sofa. 

"Oh,  stuff!"  said  Savile,  "it's  the  very 
thing  to  keep  us  alive !  We  could  make  a 
capital  theatre  out  of  the  hall ;  don't  you 
think  the  little  vice-principal  would  give  us 
leave  ?" 

"  You  bad  better  ask  for  the  chapel  at 
once.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  dear  fel- 
low, the  college  hall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
dean  and  the  vice,  is  held  rather  more  sacred 
of  the  two?  Newcome,  poor  devil,  attempt- 
ed to  cut  a  joke  at  the  high  table  one  of  the 
times  he  dined  there  afler  he  was  elected, 
and  he  told  me  that  they  all  stared  at  him 
as  if  he  had  insulted  them;  and  the  vice 
(in  confidence)  explained  to  him  that  such 
'levity'  was  treason  against  the  ^reverentia 
locir*' 

"Ay,  I  remember  when  that  old  villain 
Solomon,  the  porter,  fined  me  ten  shillings 
for  walking  in  there  with  spurs  one  day  when 
I  was  late  for  dinner ;  he  said  the  dean  always 
took  off  his  cap  when  he  went  in  there  V^^ 
himself,  and  thie^Xen^^  \o  vaniolOL^^^^^^^^ 
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when  he  had  been  scout  forty  years,  because' 
he  heard  him  whistling  one  day  while  he 
was  sweeping  it  out !  Well/'  continued 
Savile,  *'  you  shall  have  my  rooms ;  I  sha'n't 
trouble  them  much  now.  I  am  going  to 
pack  all  my  books  down  to  old  Wise's  next 
week,  to  turn  them  into  ready  tin;  to  you 
may  turn  the  study  into  a  carpenter's  shop,  if 
you  like.  Oh,  it  can  be  managed  famously !" 
So,  after  a  few  pros  and  cons,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  Mr.  Savile's  rooms  should  be- 
come the  Theatre  Royal, College ;  and 

I  was  honored  with  the  responsible  office  of 
stage-manager.     What  the  play  was  to  be 
was  a  more  difficult  point  to  settle.     Savile 
proposed  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  volunteered 
for  the  hero ;  but  it  passed  the  united  strength 
of  the  company  to  get  up  a  decent  Juliet. 
Richard  the  Third  was  suggested;  we  had 
"six  Richards  in  the  field"  at  once.     We 
soon  gave  up  the  heroics,  and  decided  on 
comedy;  for,  since  our  audience  would  be 
sure  to  laugh,  we  should  at  least  have  a 
chance  of  getting  the  laugh   in   the  right 
place.     So,  after  long  discussion,  we  fixed 
on  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.     There  were  a 
good  many  reasons  for  this  selection.     First, 
it  was  a  piece  possessing  that  grand  desidera- 
tum in  all  amateur  performances,  that  there 
were  several  parts  in  it  of  equal  calibre,  and 
none  which  implied  decided  superiority  of  tal- 
ent in  its  representative.    Secondly,  there  was 
not  much  love  in  it ;  a  material  point  where,  as 
an  Irishman  might  say,  all  the  ladies  were 
gentlemen.     Thirdly,  the   scenery,  dresses, 
properties,  and  decorations,  were  of  the  very 
simplest  description  :  it  was  easily  **  put  upon 
the  stage."   We  found  little  difficulty  in  cast- 
ing the  male  characters ;  old  Mrs.  Hardcas- 
tle,  not  requiring  any  great  share  of  personal 
attractions,  and  being  considered  a  part  that 
would  tell,  soon  found  a  representative ;  but 
when  we  came  to  the  "  donnas" — prima  and 
secunda — then  it  was  that  the  manager's  trou- 
bles began.     It  was  really  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  most  moderate  degree  of  success 
to  the  comedy,  that  Miss  Hardcastle  should 
have  at  least  a  lady-like  deportment.     The 
public  voice,  first  in  whispers,  then  audibly, 
at  last  vociferously,  called  upon  Leicester. 
Slightly  formed,  handsome,  clever,  and  ac- 
complished, with  naturally  graceful  manners, 
and  a  fair  share  of  vanity  and  affectation, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  making  a  respect- 
able heroine  if  he  would  consent  to  be  made 
love  to.     In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the 
petticpats,  and  urge  with  affecting  earnest- 
ness the  claims  of  the  whiskers  which  for  the 


last  six  months  he  had  so  diligently  been  cul- 
tivating ;  the  chorus  of  entreaty  and  expos- 
luJatioo  had  its  effect^  aided  by  a  well-timed  |  the  bar-sinister,  ^he  oflfepring  of  oar  theatric 


compliment  to  the  aristocratically  small  lal 
and  foot,  of  which  Horace  was  pardoDili^ 
vain.  Shaving  was  pronounced  indi^MOfr 
ble  to  the  due  growth  of  the  whiskers ;  d 
the  importance  of  the  character,  and  tk 
point  of  the  situations,  so  strongly  dwck 
upon,  that  he  became  gradually  recoadM 
to  his  fate,  and  began  seriously  to  discM 
the  question  whether  Miss  Hardcastle  sbooU 
wear  her  hair  in  curls  or  bands.  A  freshna 
of  seventeen,  who  had  no  pretensions  in  tk 
way  of  whiskers,  and  who  was  too  happjtt 
be  admitted  on  any  terms  %•  a  share  in  sod 
a  **  fast  idea"  as  the  getting  up  a  plaj,  ws 
to  be  the  Miss  Neville  :  and  before  the  hil 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  an  order  had  been  do* 
patched  for  a  dozen  acting  copies  of  '*  Skt 
Stoops  to  Conquer." 

Times  have  materially  changed  sinceQneen 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  Christ-Church ;  the  Um> 
versity,  one  of  the  earliest  nurses  of  the  !»• 
fant  drama,  has  long  since  turned  it  oat  of 
doors  for  a  naughty  child  ;  and  forbid  it,m* 
der  pain  of  worse  than  whipping,  to  come 
any  nearer  than  Abingdon  or  Bicester.  Til- 
ing into  consideration  the  style  of  some  rf 
the  performances,  in  which  under-gradoates 
of  some  three  hundred  years  ago  were  tk 
actors,  the  **  Oxford  Theatre"  of  those  days, 
if  it  had  more  wit  in  it  than  the  present,  ha^ 
somewhat  less  decency :  the  ancient  "  moral 
ities"  were  not  over  moral,  and  the  "mya 
teries"  rather  Babylonish.  So  far  we  have  h» 
no  great  loss.    Whether  the  judicious  gettio; 
up  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  iEschylm 
or   even  a  comedy  of  Terence— classicall 
managed — as  it  could  be  done  in  Oxford- 
and  well  acted,  would  be  more  unbecomio 
the  gravity  of  our  collected  wisdom,  or  mor 
derogatory    to    the    dignity   of   our    nobl 
*'  theatre,"  than  the  squalling  of  Italian  sin^ 
ers,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter — is 
question  which,  when  I  take  my  M.  A., 
shall  certainly  propose  in  convocation.   Tha 
much  I  am  sure  of,  if  a  classical  play-bij 
were  duly  announced   for   the  next   gram 
commemoration,  it  would  **  draw"  almost  t 
well    as  the  Duke;  the   dresses   might  b< 
quite  as  showy,  the  action  hardly  less  grace 
ful,  than  those  of  the  odd-looking  gentleroei 
who  are  dubbed  doctors  of  civil  law  on  sue! 
occasions ;  and  the  speeches  of  Promethean 
CEdipus  or  Antigone,  would  be  more  inteK 
ligible  to  the  learned,  and  more  amusing  tc 
the  ladies,  than  those  Latin  essays  or  the 
Creweian  oration. 

However,  until  I  am  vice-chancellor,  the 
legitimate  drama,  Greek,  Roman,  or  EInglish, 
seems  little  likely  to  revive  in  Oxford.  Ouf 
branch  of  that  great  family,  I  confess,  bora 
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2.  T.-3A1    affections  was  unrecognized  by  college 
nihority.     The  fellows  of  -^—  would  have 
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any  thing  but  "  smile  upon  its  birth." 

^-.  Fhe  dean  especially  would  have  Burked  it  at 

ce  had  he  suspected  its  existence.     Nor 

it   fostered,  like    the    former  Oxford 

Ticals  to  which  we  have  alluded^  by  roy- 

:j-1t    »1^  patronage  ;    we   could   not,   consistently 

":!<'-.-- «4tli  decorum,  request  her  Majesty  to  encou- 

*    -^  ~'**gc  an  illegitimate.     Nevertheless — spite  of 

:rrv'.  »^»    ^jng  thus  bom  under  the  rose — it  grew 

•^yi  prospered.     Our  plan  of  rehearsal  was 

^■ginal.   We  used  to  adjourn  from  dinner  to 

r  c   4le  rooms  of  one  or  other  of  the  company ; 

^-  ^  "**fc^  there,  over  our  wine  and  dessert,  instead 

!i"    Of    fjuizzing  freshmen  and  abusing   tutors, 

":■    ^^pcii  each  our  copy,  and,  with  all  due  em- 

p^^eis  and  intonation,  go  regularly  through 

-*-   ij*^   scenes  of  **  She   Stoops  to   Conquer." 

^His  was  all  the  study  we  ever  gave  to  our 

^     l^^ns :  and  even  thus  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 

" '   ^^^^^tc  of  *dl  the  performers,  and  we  had  gen- 

*"■  ^^•Jly  to  play  dummy  for  some  one  or  more 

the  characters,  or  "  double"  them,  as  the 

ofessionals  call  it.     The  excuses  for   ab- 

teeism  were  various.      Mrs.  Hardcastle 

"tT  ^Ud  Tony  were  gone  to  Woodstock  with  a 

-«-  ^^*m,  and  were  not  to  be  waited  for ;  Diggery 

■  .  -  «l^  a  command  to  dine  with  the  principal ; 

r^    ^od  once  an   interesting  dialogue  was  cut 

^ '       ^ihort  by  the  untoward  event  of  Miss  Neville's 

^>emg  "  confined" — in  consequence  of  some 

-  :  ^  -indiscretion  or  other — "  to  chapel."  It  was 
'^  r   ^ecessary  in  our  management,  as  much  as  in 

^ :--  "^Ir.  Bunn'9  or  Mr.  Macready's,  to  humor  the 
-2^  Caprices  of  the  stars  of  the  company ;  but 
■^    -   "^he  lesser  lights,  if  they  became  eccentric  at 

^  in  their  orbits,  were  extinguished  without 
-  '^ercy.     Their  place  was  easily   supplied ; 

:ibr  the  moment  it  became  known  that  a  play 
;        ">ra8  in  contemplation,  there  were  plenty  of 

—  candidates    for  dramatic    fame,    especially 
^mong  the  freshmen :  and  though  we  mor- 

^  ^ally  offended  one  or  two  aspiring  geniuses 

-  ^y  proffering  them  the  vacant  situations  of 

-  ^talph,  Roger,  and  Co.,  in  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
usehold,  on  condition  of  having  their  re- 
cti ve  blue  dress  coats  turned  up  with  yel- 

ow  to  represent  the  family  livery,  there  were 

thers  to  whom  the  being  admitted  behind  the 

^^cenes,  even  in  these  humble  characters,  was 

^  subject  of  laudable  ambition.     Nay,  unim- 

rtant  as  were  some  parts  in  themselves,  they 

quite  enough  for  the  histrionic  talent  of 

of  our  friends.   Till  I  became  a  manager 

^:»yse]f,  I  always  used  to  lose  patience  at  the 

'^TCtched  manner  in  which  some  of  the  un- 

^^erlings  on  the  stage  went  through  the  little 

^liey  had  to  say  and  do:  there  seemed  no 

^^"cason  why  the  "  sticks"  should  be  so  pro- 

^*okingly  sticky;  and  it  surprised  me  that  a 


man  who  could  accost  one  fluently  enough  at 
the  stage  door,  should  make  such  a  bungle 
as  some  of  them  did  in  a  message  of  some 
half  dozen  words  **  in  character."  But  when 
I  first  became  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
amateur  performances,  and  saw  how  entirely 
destitute  some  men  were  of  any  notion  of  na- 
tural acting,  and  how  they  made  a  point  of 
repeating  two  lines  of  familiar  dialogue  with 
the  tone  and  manner,  but  without  the  correct- 
ness of  a  schoolboy  going  through  a  task — 
then  it  ceased  to  be  any  matter  of  wonder 
that  those  to  whom  acting  was  no  joke,  but 
an  unhappily  earnest  mode  of  getting  bread, 
should  so  often  make  their  performance  ap- 
pear the  uneasy  effort  which  it  is.  There 
was  one  man  in  particular,  a  good-humored, 
gentlemanly  fellow,  a  favorite  with  us  all ; 
not  remarkable  for  talent,  but  a  pleasant  com- 
panion enough,  with  plenty  of  common  sense. 
Well,  "  he  would  be  an  actor" — it  was  his 
own  fancy  to  have  apart,  and,  as  he  was ^ 
"  one  of  us,"  we  could  not  well  refuse  him. 
We  gave  him  an  easy  one,  for  he  was  not 
vain  of  his  own  powers,  or  ambitiotis  of 
theatrical  distinction ;  so  he  was  to  be  *'  sec- 
ond-fellow"^-one  of  Tony's  pot-companions. 
He  had  but  two  lines  to  speak  ;  but,  from 
the  very  first  time  I  heard  him  read  them,  I  set 
him  down  as  a  hopeless  case.  He  read  them 
as  if  he  had  just  learned  to  spell  the  words ; 
when  he  repeated  them  without  the  book,  it 
was  like  a  clergyman  giving  out  a  text.  And 
so  it  was  with  a  good  many  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  company ;  we  had  more  labor  to 
drill  them  into  something  like  a  natural  in- 
tonation than  to  learn  our  own  longest 
speeches  twice  over.  So  we  made  their  at- 
tendance at  rehearsals  a  sine  qua  non.  We 
dismissed  a  promising  "  Mat  Muggins"  be- 
cause he  went  to  the  **  Union"  two  nights 
successively,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  at 
**  The  Three  Pigeons."  We  superseded  a 
very  respectable  "  landlord"  (though  he  had 
actually  been  measured  for  a  corporation  and 
a  pair  of  calves)  for  inattention  to  business. 
The  only  one  of  the  supernumeraries  whom 
it  was  at  all  necessary  to  conciliate,  was  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  sing  the  comic  song 
instead  of  Tony,  (Savile,  the  representative  of 
the  said  Tony,  not  having  music  in  his  soul 
beyond  a  view-holloa.)  He  was  allowed  to 
go  and  come  at  our  readings  ad  lihrtum, 
upon  condition  of  being  very  careful  not  to 
take  cold. 

When  we  had  become  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  words  of  our  parts,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  have  a  "  dress  rehearsal" — es- 
pecially for  the  ladies.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
move  safely — let  alone  gracefully — in  ^ttl- 
coats^  for  those  who  axe  ^cc\»\.o\ive^\oT3ass^^ 
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their  legs  somewhat  more  independently. 
And  it  would  not  have  been  civil  in  Messrs. 
Marlow  and  Hastings  to  laugh  outright  at 
their  lady-loves  before  company,  as  they  were 
sure  to  do  upon  their  first  appearance.  A 
dress  rehearsal,  therefore,  was  a  very  neces- 
sary pr^aution.  But  if  it  was  difficult  to 
set  the  company  together  at  six  o'clock,  un- 
der the  friendly  disguise  of  a  wine-party, 
doubly  difficult  was  it  to  expect  them  to 
muster  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  fir$t 
day  that  we  fixed  for  it,  there  came  a  not 
very  lady-like  note,  evidently  written  in  bed, 
from  Miss  Hardcastle,  stating,  that  having 
b^en  at  a  supper-party  the  night  before,  and 
there  partaken  of  brandy-punch  to  an  extent 
to  which  she  was  wholly  unaccustomed,  it 
was  quite  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  nervous  system,  for  her  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  character  at  any  price.  There 
Was  no  alternative  but  to  put  off  the  re- 
-^  hearsal ;  and  that  very  week  occurred  a  cir- 
'■*^  cumstance  which  was  very  near  being  the 
cause  of  its  adjournment  sine  die. 

"  Mr.  Hawthorne,"  said  the  dean  to  me 
one  morning,  when  I  was  leaving  his  rooms, 
rejoicing  in  the  termination  of  lecture,  '^I 
wish  to  speak  with  you,  if  you  please.''  The 
dean's  communications  were  seldom  of  a  very 
pleasing  kind,  and  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing his  countenance  gave  token  that  he  had 
hit  upon  something  more  than  usually  pi- 
qu€mt.  The  rest  of  the  men  filed  out  of  the 
door  as  slowly  as  they  conveniently  could,  in 
the  hope,  I  suppose,  of  hearing  the  dean's 
fire  open  upon  me ;  but  he  waited  patiently 
till  my  particular  friend,  Bob  Thomhill,  had 
picked,  up  carefully,  one  by  one,  his  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  note-book,  pencil,  pen- 
knife, and  other  small  wares,  and  had  been 
obliged  at  length  to  make  an  unwilling  exit ; 
when,  seeing  the  door  finally  closed,  he  com- 
menced with  his  usual — '^  Have  the  goodness 
to  sit  down,  sir." 

Experience  had  taught  me,  that  it  was 
as  well  to  make  one's-self  as  comfortable  as 
might  be  upon  these  occasions ;  so  I  took 
the  easy  chair,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  I 
thought  the  dean  merely  wanted  to  have  a 
pleasant  half-hour's  chat.  He  marched  into 
a  little  back-room  that  he  called  his  study, 
and  I  began  to  speculate  upon  the  probable 
subject  of  our  conference.  Strange  !  that 
week  had  been  a  more  than  usually  quiet 
one.  No  late  knocking  in;  no  cutting 
lectures  at  chapel ;  positively  I  began  to 
think  that,  for  once,  the  dean  had  gone  on  a 
wrong  scent,  and  that  I  should  repel  his  ac- 
cusations with  all  the  dignity  of  injured  in- 
nocence ;  or  had  he  sent  for  me  to  offer  his 
congratulations  on  my  having  commenced 


in  the  *'  steady"  line,  and  to  ask  n 
breakfast?  I  was  not  long  to  indulge 
delusive  hopes.  «•  Re-enter  the  dean,  o.  i 
our  stage  directions  would  have  had  it, 
— a  pair  of  stays ! 

By  what  confounded  ill-luck  they  hid 
into  his  possession  I  could  not  imag 
but  there  they  were.  The  dean  tou( 
them  as  if  he  felt  their  very  touch  an  ab 
nation,  threw  them  on  the  table,  and  br 
said — **  These,  sir,  were  found  in  yourro 
this  morning.  Can  you  explain  how  i 
came  there?" 

True  enough,  Leicester  had  been  tr 
on  the  abominable  articles  in  my  bedri 
and  I  had  stuffed  them  into  a  drawei 
wanted.  What  to  say  was  indeed  a  pa: 
To  tell  the  whole  truth  would,  no  dc 
have  ended  the  matter  at  once,  and  a  h( 
laugh  should  I  have  had  at  the  deao's 
pense ;  but  it  would  have  put  the  stopp< 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  It  was  to 
dicnlous  to  look  grave  about ;  and  bl; 
grew  the  countenance  before  me,  as,  « 
vain  attempt  to  conceal  a  smile,  I  ecboc 
words,  and  stammered  out — "  In  my  r* 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  your  bed-room."  He 
the  bell.  '*  Your  servant,  Simmons, 
properly  brought  them  to  me." 

The  little  rascal !  I  had  been  afr: 
let  him  know  any  thing  about  the  theau 
for  I  knew  perfectly  well  the  dean 
hear  of  it  in  half  an  hour,  for  he  serve 
in  the  double  capacity  of  scout  and  sp] 
fore  the  bell  had  stopped,  Dick  Six 
made  his  appearance,  having  evidend] 
kept  at  hand.  He  did  look  rather  as 
of  himself,  when  I  asked  him  what  hi 
he  had  to  search  my  wardrobe  ? 

'*  Oh  dear,  sir !  I  never  did  no  s 
thing ;  I  was  a-making  of  your  bed,  sir 
I  sees  the  tag  of  a  stay  lace  hanging 
your  topmost  drawer,  sir— (*  I  am  a  n 
man,  sir,'  to  the  dean  apologetically 
I  know  the  tag  of  a  stay-lace,  sir') — ai 
took  it  out,  sir ;  and  knowing  my  d 
the  college,  sir,  though  I  should  b 
sorry  to  bring  you  into  trouble,  Mr. 
thorne,  sir" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Simmons,  you  did  quite) 
said  the  dean.  '*  You  are  bound  to  gi 
tice  to  the  college  authorities  of  all  i 
larities,  and  your  situation  requires  tb 
should  be  conscientious." 

''  I  hope  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  little  i 
"  but  indeed  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Hawt 


sir 


"  Oh !  never  mind,"  said  I ;  **  you  die 
no  doubt.  I  can  only  say  those  things  i 
mine,  sir;  they  belong  to  a  friend  of  i 
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2        "  Idont  ask  who  they  belong  to,  sir/'  said 

-  the  dean  indignantly ;  "  I  ask,  sir,  how  came 
'   they  in  yoar  rooms  V* 

'*  I  belie?e,  sir,  my  friend  (he  was  in  my 
rcx>nis  yesterday)  left  them  there.  Some  men 
'   wear  stays,  sir,''  continued  I,  boldly ;  "  it's 
▼ery  much  the  fashion,  I'm  told." 

"  £h !  hum !"  said  the  dean,  eyeing  the 

-  Inrown  jean  doubtingly.     **  I  have  heard  of 
"-  sach  things.     Horrid  puppies  men  are  now. 

Never  dreamt  of  such  things  in  my  younger 
'    days  ;  but  then,  sir,  we  were  not  allowed  to 

Wear  white  trousers,  and  waistcoats  of  I  don't 

-know  what  colors;  we  were  made  to  attend 

^' .    to  the  statutes,  sir.     *  Nigri  out  suspici,'  sir. 

; '  Ah  I  times  are  changed — times  are  changed, 

mdeed!  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  you 
r  *  "lave  a  friend,  a  member  of  this  university, 
*^    ^ho  wears  such  things  as  these  ?" 

1  might  have  got  clear  off,  if  it  had  not 
^*^€n  for  that  rascal  Simmons.     I  saw  him 

■V,-  ^* 

^     S^Ye  the  dean  a  look,  and  an  almost  imper- 
*     *^ible  shake  of  the  head. 

^^  ''But  I  don't  think,  sir,"  resumed  he, 
^  tkese  can  be  a  man's  stays — eh,  Simmons  ?" 
^Unmons  looked  diligently  at  his  toes.  **  No," 
.  ^^d  the  dean,  investigating  the  unhappy  gar- 
**>ent  more  closely — '*  no ;  I  fear,  Simmons, 
^Ifeese  are  female  stays !" 

The  conscientious  Simmons  made  no 
•ign. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  I,  as  he  looked 
from  Simmons  to  me.  ''  I  don't  wear  stays, 
lad  1  know  nothing  about  them.  If  Sim- 
iiloos  were  to  fetch  a  pair  of  Mrs.  Simmons's, 
tSr/'  resumed  I,  ^*  you  could  compare 
Oem." 

Mrs.  Simmons's  figure  resembled  a  sack  of 
lour,  with  a  string  round  it;  and,  if  she  did 
wear  the  articles  in  question,  they  must  have 
been  of  a  pattern  almost  unique — made  to 
order. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  dean,  "  your  flippancy  is 
onbecoming.  I  shall  not  pursue  this  inves- 
tigation any  further  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you,  sir,  this  circumstance  is  suspicious — 
very  suspicious."  I  could  not  resist  a  smile 
for  the  life  of  me.  **  And  doubly  suspicious, 
sir,  in  your  case.  The  eyes  of  the  college 
are  upon  you,  sir."  He  was  evidently  losing 
his  temper,  so  I  bowed  profoundly,  and  he 
grew  more  irate.  "Ever  since,  sir,  that 
atrocious  business  of  the  frogs,  though  the 
college  authorities  failed  in  discovering  the 
guilty  parties,  there  are  some  individuals,  sir, 
whose  conduct  is  watched  attentively.  Good- 
morning,  sir." 

The  "  business  of  the  frogs,"  to  which  the 
dean'^so  rancorously  alluded,  had,  indeed, 
caused  some  consternation  to  the  fellows  of 
.     There  had  been  a  marvellous  story 
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going  the  round  of  the  papers,  of  a  shower 
of  the  inelegant  reptiles  in  question  having 
fallen  in  some  part  of  the  kingdom.     Old 
women  were  muttering  prophecies,  and  wise 
men     acknowledged    themselves    puzzled. 
The  Ashmoleai  Society  had  sat  in  conclave 
upon  it,  and  accounted  so  satisfactorily  for 
the  occurrence,  that  the  only  wonder  seemed 
to  be  that  we  had  not  a  shower  of  frogs,  or 
some  equally  agreeable  visitors,  every  rainy 
morning.     Now,  every  one  who  has  strolled 
round  Christ-Church  meadows  on  a  warm 
evening,   especially   after   rain,   must   have 
been  greeted  at  intervals  by  a  whole  gamut 
of  croaks ;  and  if  he  had  the  curiosity  to  peer 
into  the  green  ditches  as  he  passed  along,  he 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heads  of  the  per- 
formers.    Well  the  joint  reflections  of  my- 
self and  an  ingenious  friend,  who  were  study- 
ing this  branch  of  zoology   while    waiting 
for  the  coming  up  of  the  boats  one  night, 
tended  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  very  success- 
ful imitation  of  the  late  '*  Extraordinary  Phe- 
nomenon" might  be  got  up  for  the  edification 
of  the  scientific  in  our  own  college.     Ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  find  dealers  and  purchasers 
in  Oxford.     Curs  of  lowest  degree  have  their 
prices.     Rats,  being  necessary  in  the  edu- 
cation of  terriers,  come  rather  expensive.    A 
pole-cat — even   with  three  legs  only — will 
command  a  fancy  price.     Sparrows,  larks, 
and  other  small  birds,  are  retailed  by  the 
dozen  on  Cowley  Marsh  to  gentlemen  under- 
graduates who  are  aspiring  to  the  pigeon- 
trap.     But  as  yet  there  had  been  no  demand 
for  frogs,  and  there  was  quite  a  glut  of  them 
in  the  market.     They  were  cheap  accord- 
ingly ;  for  a  shilling  a  hundred  we  found  that 
we  might  inflict  the  second  plague  of  Egypt 
upon  the  whole  university.     The  next  eve- 
ning, two  hampers,  containing,  as  our  pur- 
veyor assured  us,  "  very  prime  'uns,"  arriv- 
ed at  my  rooms  "  from  Mr.  S ,  the  wine 

merchant ;"  and,  by  daylight  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  were  judiciously  distributed 
throughout  all  the  come-at-able  premises 
within  the  college  walls.  When  I  awoke 
the  next  morning,  I  heard  voices  in  earnest 
conversation  under  my  window,  and  looked 
out  with  no  little  curiosity.  The  frogs  had 
evidently  produced  a  sensation.  The  bursar, 
disturbed  apparently  from  his  early  breakfast, 
stood  robed  in  an  ancient  dressing-gown, 
with  the  THmes  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
was  balancing  a  frog  as  yellow  as  himself. 
The  dean,  in  cap  and  surplice,  on  his  way 
from  chapel,  was  eagerly  listening  to  the  ac- 
count which  one  of  the  scouts  was  giving 
him  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  intruders. 

**  Me   and  my  missis,  sir,"  quoth  John^ 
"  was  a-coming  into  co\\e%e  ^V^n  \X.  Hi^& 
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hardly  to  say  daylight,  when  she,  as  I  reck- 
on, sets  foot  upon  one  of  'em,  and  was  like 
to  have  been  backwards  with  a  set  of  break- 
fast chiney  as  she  was  a-bringing  in  for  one 
of  the  fresh  gentlemen.  She  scritches  out 
in  course,  and  I  looks  down,  and  then  I  sees 
two  or  three  a'  'oppin  about ;  but  I  did'nt 
take  much  notice  till  I  gets  to  the  thorough- 
fare, when  there  was  a  whole  row  on  'em  a- 
trying  to  climb  up  the  bottom  step ;  and  then 

I  calls  Solomon  the  porter,  and  " 

Here  I  lefl  my  window,  and,  making  a 
hasty  toilet,  joined  a  group  of  under-gradu- 
ates,  who  were  now  collected  round  the  dean 
and  bursar.  I  cast  my  eyes  round  the  quad- 
rangle, and  was  delighted  with  the  success 
of  our  labors.  There  had  been  a  heavy 
shower  in  the  night,  and  the  frogs  were  as 
lively  as  they  could  be  on  so  ungenial  a  lo- 
cation as  a  gravelled  court.  In  every  corner 
was  a  goodly  cluster,  who  were  making  lad- 
ders of  each  other's  backs,  as  if  determined 
to  scale  the  college  waUs.  Some,  of  more 
retiring  disposition,  were  endeavoring  to 
force  themselves  into  crevices,  and  hiding 
their  heads  behind  projections  to  escape  the 
gaze  of  academic  eyes ;  while  a  few  active 
spirits  seemed  to  be  hopping  a  sweepstakes 
right  for  the  common-room  door.  Just  as  I 
made  my  appearance,  the  principal  came  out 
of  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with  another  of 
the  fellows,  having  evidently  been  summoned 
to  assist  at  the  consultation.  Good  old  soul ! 
his  study  of  zoology  had  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  class  edibles,  and  a  shower  of 
frogs,  authenticated  upon  the  oaths  of  the 
whole  Convocation,  would  not  have  been 
half  so  interesting  to  him  as  an  importation  of 
turtle.  However,  to  do  him  justice  he  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  locked  as  scientific  as 
any  body.  Afler  due  examination  of  the 
specimen  of  the  genus  Zona  which  the  bur- 
sar still  held  in  captivity,  and  pronouncing  an 
unanimous  opinion,  that,  come  from  where 
he  would,  he  was  a  bona  Jide  frog,  with  no- 
thing supernatural  about  him,  the  conclave 
proceeded  round  the  quadrangle,  calculating 
the  numbers,  and  conjecturing  the  probable 
origin  of  these  strange  visitors.  Equally 
curious,  if  not  equally  scientific,  were  the 
undergraduates  who  followed  them;  for, 
having  strictly  kept  our  own  secret,  my  friend 
and  myself  were  the  only  parties  who  could 
solve  the  mystery ;  and  though  many  sus- 
pected that  the  frogs  were  unwilling  emi- 
grants, none  knew  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  introduction  to  college.  The 
collected  wisdom  of  the  dons  soon  decided 
that  a  shower  of  full-grown  frogs  was  a  no- 
velty even  in  the  extraordinary  occurrences 
of  newspapers ;  and  as  not  even  a  single  in- 1 
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dividual  croaker  was  to  be  discoTered  ontskie 

the  walls  of ,  it  became  evident  tliattk 

whole  affair  was,  as  the  dean  described  it, 
"  another  of  those  outrages  upon  acadeoue 
discipline,  which  were  as  senseless  as  tk^ 
were  disgraceful." 

I  dare  say  the  dean's  anathema  was  ^  m 
sensible  as  it  was  sincere ;"  but  it  did  not 
prevent  our  thoroughly  enjoying  the  sncoea 
of  the  "  outrage**  at  the  time  ;  nor  does  't, 
unfortunately,  suffice  at  this  present  momest 
to  check  something  like  an  inward  chuckle, 
when  I  think  of  the  trouble  which  it  cost  the 
various  retainers  of  the  college  to  clear  it  et 
fectually  of  its  strange  visitors.  Hopkini, 
the  old  butler,  who  was  of  rather  an  imagh 
native  temperament,  and  had  a  marvellooi 
tale  to  tell  any  one  who  would  listen,  of  a 
departed  bursar,  who,  having  caught  his  death 
of  cold  by  superintending  the  laying  down  of 
three  pipes  of  port,  might  ever  aAerwarde 
be  heard,  upon  such  interesting  occasions, 
walking  about  the  damp  cellars  after  night- 
fall in  pattens.  Hopkins,  the  oracle  of  the 
college  "tap,"  maintained  that  the  frop 
were  something  "  off  the  common ;"  and 
strengthened  his  opinion  by  reference  to  a 
specimen  which  he  had  selected — a  lank, 
black,  skinny  individual,  which  really  looked 
ugly  enough  to  have  come  firom  anywhere. 
Scouts,  wives,  and  children,  (they  alwayi 
make  a  point  of  having  large  families,  in 
order  to  eat  up  the  spare  commons,)  all  were 
busy,  through  that  eventful  day,  in  a  novd 
occupation,  and  by  dinner-time  not  a  fi'og 
was  to  be  seen;  but  long,  long  afterwards, 
on  a  moist  evening,  fugitives  from  the  general 
prescription  might  be  seen  making  their  si- 
lent way  across  the  quadrangle,  and  croak- 
ings  were  heard  at  night-time,  which  might 
(as  Homer  relates  oihis  frogs)  have  disturb* 
ed  Minerva,  only  that  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
in  chambers  collegiate,  sleeps  usually  pretty 
sound. 

The  **  business  of  the  stays,"  however,  bid 
fair  to  supersede  the  business  of  the  frogs, 
in  the  dean's  record  of  my  supposed  crimes; 
and  as  I  fully  intended  to  clear  myself,  even 
to  his  satisfaction,  of  any  suspicion  which 
might  attach  to  me  from  the  possession  of 
such  questionable  articles,  so  soon  as  our 
theatre  closed  for  the  season,  I  reserved  that 
my  successful  defence  from  this  last  imputa- 
tion would  be  an  admirable  ground  on  which 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  to  appeal 
against  all  uncharitable  conclusions  from  in- 
sufficient premises,  and  come  out  as  the  per^ 
sonification  of  injured  innocence  throngboot 
my  whole  college  career. 

When  my  interview  with  the  dean  was 
over,  I  ordered  some  luncheon  up  to  Leices* 
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ter's  rooms,  where,  as  I  expected,  I  found 
most  of  my  own  '*  set"  collected,  in  order  to 
kear  the  result  A  private  conference  with 
the  official  aforesaid  seldom  boded  good  to  the 
party  so  favored ;  the  dean  seldom  made  his 
communications  so  agreeable  as  he  might 
have  done.  In  college,  as  in  most  other  so- 
cieties. La  Rochefoucauld's  maxim  holds 
good — that  **  there  is  always  something  plea- 
sant in  the  misfortunes  of  one's  friends:" 
and,  whenever  an  unlucky  wight  did  get  into 
a  row,  he  might  pretty  confidently  reckon  upon 
being  laughed  at.  In  fact,  under-graduates 
considered  themselves  as  engaged  in  a  war 
of  stratagem  against  an  unholy  alliance  of 
deans,  tutors,  and  proctors ;  and  in  every  en- 
counter the  defeated  party  was  looked  upon 
as  the  deluded  victim  of  superior  ingenuity 
— as  having  been  "  done,"  in  short.  So,  if 
a  lark  succeeded,  the  authorities  aforesaid 
were  decidedly  done,  and  laughed  at  accord- 
ingly ;  if  it  failed,  why  the  oUier  party  were 
done,  and  there  was  still  somebody  to  laugh 
at  No  doubt,  the  jest  was  richer  in  the  first 
ease  supposed ;  but,  in  the  second,  there  was 
the  additional  gusto,  so  dear  to  human  phi- 
lanthrophy,  of  having  the  victim  present,  and 
enjoying  his  discomfiture,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  dons  being  the  sufferers,  was  denied 
us.  It  may  seem  to  argue  something  of  a 
want  of  sympathy  to  find  amusement  in  mis- 
fortunes which  might  any  day  be  our  own ; 
but  any  one  who  ever  witnessed  the  air  of 
ludicrous  alarm  with  which  an  under-gradu- 
ate  prepares  to  obey  the  summons,  (capable 
of  but  one  interpretation,) — **  The  dean 
wishes  to  see  you,  sir,  at  ten  o'clock" — which 
so  often,  in  my  time  at  least,  was  sent  as  a 
whet  to  some  of  the  assembled  guests  at  a 
breakfast  party  ;  whoever  has  been  applied  to 
on  such  occasions  for  the  loan  of  a  tolerable 
cap,  (that  of  the  delinquent  having  its  corners 
in  such  dilapidated  condition  as  to  proclaim 
its  owner  a  ''  rowing  man"  at  once,)  or  has 
responded  to  the  pathetic  appeal — '*  Do  I 
look  very  seedy  ?" — any  one  to  whom  such 
absurd  recollections  of  early  days  occur — 
and  if  you,  good  reader,  are  a  university  man, 
as,  being  a  gentleman,  I  am  bound  in  charity 
to  condude  you  are,  and  yet  have  no  such 
reminiscences-callow  me  to  suggest  that 
you  must  have  been  a  very  slow  coach  in- 
deed ; — any  one,  I  say  once  more,  who  knows 
the  ridiculous  figure  which  a  man  cuts  when 
**  hauled  up"  before  the  college  Minos,  or 
Radamanthus,  will  easily  forgive  his  friends 
for  being  inclined  to  laugh  at  him. 

However,  in  the  present  case,  any  antici- 
pations of  fun  at  my  expense,  which  the  party 
in  Leicester's  rooms  might  charitably  enter- 
tain, were    Bomewhal  qualified  by  the  fear. 


that  the  consequences  of  any  little  private 
difference  between  the  dean  and  myself 
might  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  unlicensed 
theatre.  And  when  they  heard  how  very 
nearly  the  discovery  of  the  stays  had  been 
fatal  to  our  project,  execrations  against  Sim- 
mons's  espionage  were  mingled  with  admira- 
tion of  my  escape  from  so  critical  a  position. 
The  following  is,  I  apprehend,  an  unique 
specimen  of  an  Oxford  bill — and  the  only  one, 
out  of  a  tolerably  large  bundle  which  I  keep 
for  the  sake  of  the  receipts  attached,  (a  pre- 
caution by  no  means  uncalled  for,)  which  I 
find  any  amusement  in  referring  to. 

HiwTHORRE,  Esq., 


To  M.  Moore. 
2  pr  brown  jean  corsets,  8  0 

Padding  for  do.,  made  to  order,  2  6 


Rec'd  same  day,  M.  M. 


10  6 


(Savile,  when  I  showed  it  to  him,  said  the 
receipt  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  he  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience.) 
Very  much  surprised  was  the  old  lady,  of 
whom  I  made  the  purchase  in  my  ca- 
pacity of  stage-manager,  at  so  uncommon 
a  customer  in  her  line  of  business;  and 
when,  after  enjoying  her  mystification  for 
some  time,  I  let  her  into  the  secret,  so  de- 
lighted was  she  at  the  notion,  that  she  gave 
roe  sundry  hints  as  to  the  management  of 
the  female  toilet,  and  offered  to  get  made  up 
for  me  any  dresses  that  might  be  required. 
So  I  introduced  Leicester  and  his  fellow-he- 
roines to  my  friend  Mrs.  Moore,  and  by  the 
joint  exertions  of  their  own  tastes  and  her 
experience,  they  became  possessed  of  some 
very  tolerable  costumes.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fun  going  on,  I  fancy,  in  fitting  and 
measuring,  in  her  back  parlor ;  for  there  was 
a  daughter,  or  a  niece,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  who  cut  out  the  dresses  with  the  prettiest 
hands  in  the  world,  as  Leicester  declared ; 
but  I  was  too  busy  with  carpenters,  painters, 
and  other  assistants,  to  pay  more  than  a  fly- 
ing visit  to  the  ladies'  department 

At  last  the  rehearsal  did  come  on.  As 
Hastings,  I  had  not  much  in  the  way  of  dress 
to  alter ;  and,  having  some  engagement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  I  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  theatre  until  the  rest  of  the  char- 
acters were  already  dressed  and  ready  to  be- 
gin. Though  I  had  been  consulted  upon  all 
manner  of  points,  from  the  arranging  of  a 
curl  for  Miss  Neville  to  the  color  of  Diggory's 
stockings,  and  knew  the  costume  of  every  in- 
dividual 'as  well  as  my  own,  yet  so  ludicrous 
was  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  I  enter- 
ed the  room,  that  I  threw  myself  into  tbft  \i«vi- 
est  chair,  and  VaugVieA  m^«id^  neaa^^  vdXa 
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convulsions.  The  figure  which  first  met  my 
eyes  was  a  little  ruddy  freshman,  who  had 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  who,  in  his  zeal 
to  do  hqpor  to  our  preference,  had  dressed 
most  elaborately.  A  pillow,  which  he  eould 
scarcely  see  over,  puffed  out  his  red  waist- 
coat :  and  his  hair  was  cut  short,  and  pow- 
dered with  such  good-will,  tha)t  for  weeks 
afterwards,  in  spite  of  diligent  brushing,  he 
looked  as  gray  as  the  principal.  There  he 
stood — his  legs  clothed  in  gray  worsted,  re- 
treating far  beyond  his  little  white  apron,  as 
if  ashamed  of  their  unusual  appearance. 

'*  The  mother  that  him  bare, 
She  had  not  known  her  son." 

Every  one,  however,  had  not  been  so  classical 
in  their  costume.  There  was  Sir  Charles 
Marlow  in  what  had  been  a  judge's  wig,  and 
Mr.  Hardcastle  in  a  barrister's ;  both  suffi- 
ciently unlike  themselves,  at  any  rate,  if  not 
very  correct  copies  of  their  originals.  Then 
the  women  1  As  for  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  she  was 
perfection.  There  never  was,  I  believe,  a 
better  representation  of  the  character.  It 
was  well  dressed,  and  turned  out  a  first  rate 
bit  of  acting-^very  far  superior  to  any  ama- 
teur performance  I  ever  saw,  and,  with  prac^ 
tice,  would  have  equidled  that  of  any  actress 
on  the  stage.  Her  very  curtsy  was  comedy 
itself.  When  I  recovered  my  breath  a  little, 
I  was  able  to  attend  to  the  dialogue  which 
was  going  on,  which  was  hardly  less  ridic- 
ulous than  the  strange  disguises  round  me. 
"Now,  Miss  Hardca8tle,"(Marlow/o^iiiVMr,) 
**  I  have  no  objection  to  your  smoking  cigars 
during  rehearsal,  of  course — because  you 
won't  do  that  on  Monday  night,  I  suppose ; 
but  I  must  beg  you  to  get  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  standing  or  sitting  crosslegged,  be- 
cause it's  not  lady-like,  or  even  barmaid-like 
— and  don't  laugh  when  I  make  love  to  you  ; 
for  if  you  do,  I  shall  break  down  to  a  cer- 
tainty." "Thornhill,  do  you  think  my  waist 
will  do?"  said  the  anxious  representative  of  the 
fair  Constance.  ''I  have  worn  these  cursed  stays 
for  an  hour  every  evening  for  the  last  week, 
and  drawn  them  an  inch  tighter  every  time ; 
but  I  don't  think  I  am  a  very  good  figure 
afler  all — ^just  try  if  they'll  come  any  closer 
will  you?"  "Oh!  Hawthorne,  I'm  glad 
you  are  come,"  said  Savile,  whom  I  hardly 
knew,  in  a  red  wig ;  **  now,  isn't  there  to  be 
a  bowl  of  real  punch  in  the  scene  at  the 
Three  Pigeons— one  can't  pretend  to  drink, 
you  know,  with  any  degree  of  spirit?" 
**  Oh !  of  course,"  said  I;  "that's  one  of 
the  landlord's  properties ;  Miller,  you  must 
provide  that,  you  know — send  down  for  some 
cold  tankards  now  :  they  will  do  very  well 
far  rehearsal.*'    At  last  we  got  to  work,  and 


proceeded,  with  the  prompter's 
pretty   smoothly,    and   mutually  apph 
each  other's  performance,  going  twice 
some  of  the  more  difficult  scenes,  and 
ting  out  a  gcx>d  deal  of  love  and  aenixa^ 
The  play   was   fixed  for  the  next  Moiif" 
night,  playbills  ordered  to  be  printed,  0 
cards  of  invitation  issued  to  all  the  perform 
ers'  most   intimate  friends.     Every  scout 
the  college,  I  believe,  except  my  rascal  Sii 
mons,  was  in  the  secret,  and  probably  soi 
of  the  fellows  had  a  shrewd  guess  at  what « 
going  on  ;  but  no  one  interfered  with  \ 
We  carried  on  all  our  operations   as  quie 
as    possible;    and  the    only   circumstaoc 
likely  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  ofl 
authorities,  was  the   unusual  absence  of 
disturbances  of  a  minor  nature  within  t 
walls,  in  consequence  of  the  one  engrossi 
freak  in  which  most  of  the  more  turbulc 
spirits  were  engaged. 

At  length  the  grand  night  arrived 
nine  o'clock  the  theatre  in  Savile's  root 
was  as  full  as  it  could  be  crammed  with  any  < 
gree  of  comfort  to  actors  and  audience ;  a 
in  the  study  and  bedroom,  which,  being 
opposite  sides,  served  admirably  for  dressii 
rooms  behind  the  scenes,  the  usual  bus 
of  preparation  was  going  on.  As  is  comm 
in  such  cases,  some  essential  prc^>erties  h 
been  forgotten  until  the  last  mom^it.  I 
bonnet  had  been  provided  for  Mrs.  Hai 
castle  to  take  her  walks  abroad  in ;  and  wh 
the  little  hair  dresser,  who  had  been  retaj 
ed  to  give  a  finishing  touch  to  some  of  t 
coiffeurs,  returned  with  one  belonging  to  1 
"  missis,"  which  he  had  volunteered  to  len 
the  roar  of  uncontrollable  merriment  whii 
this  new  embellishment  of  our  disguisi 
friend  called  forth,  made  the  audience  clai 
orous  for  tjie  rising  of  the  curtain — thinkin 
very  excusably,  that  it  was  quite  unjustifi 
ble  to  keep  all  the  fun  to  ourselves. 

After  some  little  trial  of  our  "  public's"  p 
tience,  the  play  began  in  good  earnest,  ai 
was  most  favorably  received.  Indeed, 
the  only  price  of  admission  exacted  was 
promise  of  civil  behavior,  and  there  wei 
two  servants'  busily  employed  in  handir 
about  punch  and  "  bishop,"  it  would  ha^ 
been  rather  hard  if  we  did  not  succed  i 
propitiating  their  good-humor.  With  thee: 
ception  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  d 
ning  out,  and  were  rather  noisy  in  const 
quence,  and  evinced  a  strong  inclination  o< 
casionally  to  take  a  part  in  the  dialogue,  a 
behaved  wonderfully  well,  greeting  each  pei 
former,  as  he  made  his  first  entrance,  wit 
a  due  amount  of  cheering ;  rapturously  a{ 
plauding  all  the  best  scenes;  laughinj 
(whether  at  the  raciness  of  the  acting  or  th 
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V!*^^  naetamorphoses  of  the  actors,  made 
^e^\    difference,)  and  filling  up  any  gap 
Vi\c\^  ^^Kscurred  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
lagf  1  Vti  spite  of  the  prompter,  with  rocifer- 
Qos  c;^^o\]ragement  to  the  "  sticket''  actor. 
With  au  audience  so  disposed,  each  sucoes- 
«¥C  scene  went  off  better  and  better.     One 
deserves  to  be  particularized.     It  was  the 
second  in  the  first  act  in  the  comedy ;  the 
stage  directions  for  it  are  as  follow  :— "  Scene 
—An  alehouse   room. — Several    shabby  fel- 
lows with  punch  and  tobacco  ;  Tony  at  the 
iiead  of  the  table,  &c.,  discovered."     Never 
perhaps,  in  any  previous  representation,  was 
be  mise    en  scene    so    perfect.       It    drew 
hree  rounds  of  applause.     A  very  equivo- 
al  compliment  to  ourselves  it  may  be  :  but 
ach  jolly-looking  '*  shabby    fellows"  as  sat 
mnd  the  table  at  which  our  Tony  presided 
'ere  never  furnished  by  the  supernumeraries 
f  Drury  or  Coven t-gar den.      They  were  as 
lassical,  in  their  way,  as  Macready's  Roman 
lob.      Then     there   was  no   make-believe 
iffing  of  empty  pipes,  and  fictitious  drinking 
r  small-beer  for  punch ;  every  nose   among 
te  audience  could   appreciate  the   genuine- 
ess  of  both  hquor  and   tobacco ;  and  the 
sarty  encore  which   the  song,  with  its  sten- 
yrian  chorus,  was    honored  with,  gave  all 
irties  engaged  time  to  enjoy  their    punch 
id  their  pipes  to  their  satisfaction.     It  was 
lice  a  pity,  as   was   unanimously   agreed, 
hen  the  entrance  of  Marlow  and  Hastings, 
\  in  duty  bound,  interrupted  so  jovial  a  so- 
lety.     But   ''  all  that's  bright  must  fade" — 
id  so  the  Three  Pigeons'  scene,   and    the 
ay,  too,  came  to  an  end  in  due  course, 
he  curtain  fell  amidst   universal  applause, 
lodified  only  by  the  urgent  request,  which, 
I  manager,  I  had  more  than  once  to  repeat, 
lat  gentlemen  would  be  kind  enough  to  re- 
rain  their  feelings  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
)ns.     The    house   resolved  itself  into    its 
imponent  elements — all  went  their  ways — 
le  reading  men  probably  to  a  Greek  play, 
r  the  way  of  afterpiece — sleepy  ones  to  bed, 
id  idle  ones  to  their  various  inventions — 
id  the  actors,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night, 
a  supper,  which  was  to  be  the  *'  finish." 
was   to  take  place  in  one  of  the   men's 
oms  which  happened  to  be   on   the  same 
aircase,  and  had    been  committed   to  the 
large  of  certain  parties,  who  understood  our 
>tions  of  an  unexceptionable  spread      And 
right  merry  party  we  were — all  sitting  down 
character,  Mrs.  Hardcastle   at  the  top  of 
e   table,  her   worthy  partner    at   bottom, 
ith   the  *'  young  ladies"  on  each  side.     It 
eui  the  best   tableau  of  the   evening ;  pity 
ere  was  neither  artist  to  sketch,  nor  spec- 
tors  to  admire  it !     But,  like  many  pther 


merry  meetings,  there  are  faithful  portraits  of 
it — proof  iihpressions — in  the  memories  of 
many  who  were  present ;  not  yet  obliterated, 
hardly  even  dimmed,  by  time ;  laid  by,  like 
othervaluables,  which,  in  the  turmoil  of  life, 
we  find  no  time  to  look  at,  but  not  thrown 
aside  or  forgotten,  and  brought  out  some- 
times, in  holidays  and  quiet  hours,  for  us  to 
look  at  once  more,  and  enjoy  their  beauty, 
and  feel,  after  all,  how  much  what  we  have 
changed  is  **  calum  non  animumJ'  I  am 
now — no  matter  what.  Of  my  companions  at 
that  well  remembered  supper,  one  is  a  staid 
and  orthodox  divine ;  one  a  rising'  barrister ;  . 
a  third  a  respectable  country  gentleman, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  "  and  quorum  ;"  a 
fourth,  they  tell  me,  a  semi  Papist ;  but  set 
us  all  down  together  in  that  same  room,  draw 
the  champagne  corks,  and  let  some  Lethe 
(the  said  champagne,  if  you  please)  wash 
out  all  that  has  passed  over  us  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  my  word  on  it,  three  out  of 
four  of  us  are  but  boys  still ;  and  though  much 
shaving,  pearl  powder,  and  carmine,  might  fail 
to  make  of  any  of  the  party  a  heroine  of  any 
more  delicate  class  than  Meg  Merrilles,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  could  all  of  us  once  more 
smoke  a  pipe  in  character  at  **  The  Three 
Pigeons." 

Merrily  the  evening  passed  off,  and  mer- 
rily the  little  hours  came  on,  and  song  and 
laugh  rather  grew  gayer  than  slackened. 
The  strings  of  the  stays  had  long  ago  been 
cut,  and  the  tresses,  which  were  in  the  way 
of  the  cigars,  were  thrown  back  in  dishev- 
elled elegance.  The  landlord  found  his  stuff 
ing  somewhat  warm,  and  had  laid  aside  half 
his  fleshy  incumbrance.  Every  one  was  at 
his  ease,  and  a  most  uproarious  chorus  had 
just  been  sung  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company,  when  we  heard  the  ominous  sound 
of  a  quiet  double  rap  at  the  outer  door. 

"  Who's  there?"  said  one  of  the  most  self- 
possessed  of  the  company. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Challoner,"  was 
the  quiet  reply. 

The  owner  of  the  rooms  was  luckily  in  no 
more  outre  costume  than  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Marlow ;  and  having  thrown  off  his  wig,  and 
buttoned  his  coat  over  a  deep-flapped  waist- 
coat, looked  tolerably  like  himself  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  summons.  I  confess  I 
rather  hoped  than  otherwise,  that  the  gentle- 
man, whoever  he  was,  would  walk  in,  when, 
if  he  intended  to  astonish  us,  he  was  very 
likely  to  find  the  tables  turned.  However, 
even  college  dons  recognize  the  principle 
that  every  man^s  house  is  his  castle,  and 
never  violate  the  sanctity  of  even  an  under- 
graduate's rooms.  The  object  of  this  i^t«.«- 
ent  visit,  however,  vr^  i^xSvet  ^x^iv^^  ^%a. 
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Otherwise ;  one  of  the  feJlowSy  deservedly 
popular,  had  been  with  the  detfn,  and  had 
left  him  in  a  state  of  some  excitement  from 
the  increasing  merriment  which  came  some- 
what too  audibly  across  the  quadran'gle^om 
our  party.  He  had  called,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vise Cballoner,  either  to  keep  his  friends 
quiet,  or  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  he  wished  to 
keep  out  of  the  dean's  jurisdiction.  As  it 
was  towards  three  in  the  morning,  we 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  this  advice  as  it 
was  meant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  began  to 
wend  our  respective  ways  homewards.  Liei- 
cester  and  myself,  whose  rooms  lay  in  the 
same  direction,  were  steering  along,  very 
soberly,  under  a  bright  moonlight,  when 
something  put  it  into  the  heads  of  some 
other  stragglers  of  the  party  to  break  out,  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  into  a  stanza  of  that 
immortal  ditty — "  We  won't  go  home  till 
morning."  Instantly  we  could  hear  a  win- 
dow, which  we  well  knew  to  be  the  dean's, 
open  above  us,  and  as  the  unmelodious  cho- 
rus went  on,  his  wrath  found  vent  in  the 
usual  strain — ''  Who  is  making  that  disturb- 
ance V* 

No  one  volunteering  an  explanation,  he 
went  on. 

"  Who  are  those  in  the  quadrangle  ?" 

Leicester  and  I  walked  somewhat  faster. 
I  am  not  sure  that  our  dignity  did  not  conde- 
scend to  run,  as  we  heard  steps  coming 
down  from  No.  5,  at  a  pace  that  evidently 
portended  a  chase,  and  remembered  for  the 
first  time  the  remarkable  costume,  which,  to 
common  observers,  would  indicate  that  there 
was  a  visitor  of  an  unusual  character  enjoy- 
ing the  moonlight  in  the  quadrangle.  When 
we  reached  the  "  thoroughfare,"  the  passage 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  quadrangle,  we 
fairly  bolted ;  and  as  the  steps  came  pretty 
fast  after  us,  and  Leicester's  rooms  were  the 
nearest,  we  both  made  good  our  retreat  thith- 
er, and  sported  oak. 

The  porter's  lodge  was  in  the  next  num- 
ber ;  and  hearing  a  knocking  in  that  quar- 
ter, Leicester  gently  opened  the  window, 
and  we  could  catch  the  following  dia- 
logue :  — 

**  Solomon  ?  open  this  door  directly — it 
is  I — the  dean." 

**  Good,  dear  sir !"  said  Solomon,  ap- 
parently asleep,  and  fumbling  for  the  keys  of 
the  college  gates — "let  you  out?  Oh  yes! 
sir,  directly." 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Solomon :  I  am  not  going 
out.     Did  you  let  any  one  out  just  now — just 
before  I  called  you  ?" 
,   "  No,  sir,  nobody  whatsomdever." 

*'  Solomon !  I  ask   you,  did   you   not,  just 
now.  Jet  a  woman  out  ?" 


"  Lawk !  no,  sir,  Lord  forbid  1"  said  Soki| 
mon,  now  thoroughly  awakened. 

**  Now,  Solomon,  bring  your  light  airi 
come  with  me ;  this  must  be  inquired  iota 
I  saw  a  woman  run  this  way,  aiid,  if  she  ii 
not  gone  through  the  gate,  she  is  gone  inlQ 
this  next  number.  Whose  rooms  are  in  Na 
13?" 

**  There's  Mr.  Dyson's,  sir,  on  the  ground 
floor." 

Mr  Dyson  was  the  very  fellow  who  had 
called  at  Challoner's  rooms. 

''  Hah !  well,  I'll  call  Mr.  Dyson  op. 
Whose  besides?" 

"  There's  Mr.  Leicester,  sir,  above  his's." 

**  Very  well,  Solomon;  call  up  Mr.'Dysos, 
and  say  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  partieo* 
larly." 

And  so  saying,  the  dean  proceeded  op 
stairs. 

The  moment  Leicester  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  he  began  to  anticipate  a  detai- 
ciliary  visit.  The  thing  was  so  ridicakNH 
that  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

**  Shall  I  get  into  bed,  Hawthorne  7  I  don't 
want  to  be  caught  in  this  figure  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  that  you  will  be  safe 
there,  in  the  present  state  of  the  dean's  sus- 
picions. No;  tuck  up  those  confounded 
petticoats,  clap  on  your  pea-jacket:  twitt 
those  love-locks  up  under  your  cap,  light  this 
cigar,  and  sit  in  your  easy-chair.  The  dean 
must  be  'cuter  than  usual,  if  he  finds  you  out 
as  the  lady  he  is  in  search  of." 

Leicester  had  hardly  time  to  take  this  ad- 
vice, the  best  I  could  hit  upon  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  dean  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Come  in,"  said  we  both 
in  a  breath. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leicester,"  said 
the  dean  in  his  most  official  tone ;  "  nothing 
but  actually  imperative  duty  occasions  my 
intrusion  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  but  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  must  be  mj 
excuse.  I  saw,  gentlemen — I  saw  with  mj 
own  eyes,"  he  continued,  looking  Uacker  ts 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  remembering,  no 
doubt,  the  little  episode  of  the  stays — '*  1  saw 
a  female  figure  pass  in  this  direction  but  t 
few  minutes  ago.  No  such  person  has  pass- 
ed the  gate,  for  I  have  made  inquiry;  cer- 
tainly I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  such 
person  is  concealed  here,  but  I  am  bound  to 
ask  you,  sir,  on  your  honor  as  a  gentlemm 
— for  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  search — is 
there  any  such  person  concealed  in  yoor 
apartments?" 

'*  On  my  honor,  sir,  no  one  is,  or  has  been 
lately  here,  but  myself  and  Mr.  Hawthorne." 

Here  Dyson  came  into  the  room,  looking 
consicl^ably  mystified. 
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'  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Dean  f"  said  he, 
dding  good-humoredly  to  us. 
'  A  most  unpleasant  occurrence,  my  dear 
;  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  this  direction 
t  five  minutes  back.  Unfortunately,  I  can- 
t  be  mistaken.  She  either  passed  into  the 
rter's  lodge  or  into  this  staircase." 
''  She  is  not  in  my  rooms,  I  assure  you," 
d  he,  laughing ;  *'  I  should  think  you 
ide  a  mistake :  it  must  have  been  some 
m  in  a  white  mackintosh." 
[  smiled,  and  Leicester  laughed  outright. 
^'  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  dean 
rmly.  ''  I  shall  take  your  word,  Mr.  Leices- 
;  but  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  your  con- 
ct  in  lolling  in  that  chair  as  if  in  perfect 
atempt,  and  neither  rising,  nor  removing 
Lir  cap,  when  Mr,  Dyson  and  myself  are  in 
iir  rooms,  is  neither  consistent  with  the 
pect  due  from  an  under-graduate,  or  the 
bavior  I  should  expect  from  a  gentleman." 
Poor  Leicester  colored,  and  unwittingly 
noved  his  cap.  The  chestnut  curls,  some 
tural  and  some  artificial,  which  had  been 
studiously  arranged  for  Miss  Hardcastle's 
ad-dress,  fell  in  dishevelled  luxuriance 
ind  his  face,  and  as  he  half  rose  from  his 
svious  position  in  the  chair,  «  pink  silk 
i88  began  to  descend  from  under  the  pea- 
;ket.  Concealment  was  at  an  end;  the 
an  looked  bewildered  at  first,  and  then  sav- 
e ;  but  a  hearty  laugh  fi'om  Dyson  settled 
t  business. 

*  What,  Leicester!  you're  the  lady  the 
an  has  been  hunting  about  college  1  Upon 
r  word,  this  is  the  most  absurd  piece  of 
Lsquerading! — what  on  earth  is  it  all 
out  I" 

I  pitied  Leicester,  he  looked  such  an  ex- 
Lordinary  figure  in  his  ambiguous  dress, 
d  seemed  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him- 
If;  so,  displaying  the  tops  and  cords  in  which 
lad  enacted  Hastings,  I  acknowledged  my 
are  in  the  business,  and  gave  a  brief  histo- 
of  the  drama  during  my  management, 
be  dean  endeavored  to  look  grave :  Dyson 
ve  way  to  undisguised  amusement,  and  re- 
atedly  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  why  did  you  not 
nd  me  a  ticket?  When  do  you  perform 
ain  T" 

Aias !  never.  Brief,  as  bright,  was  our 
satrical  career.  But  the  memory  of  it  lives 
the  college  still :  of  the  comedy,  and  the 
pper,  and  the  curious  mistake  which  fol- 
ived  it :  and  the  dean  has  not  to  this  hour 
It  the  credit  which  he  then  gained,  of  hav- 
l  a  remarkably  keen  eye  for  a  petticoat. 
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From  Bentley'*  MiaceUaoy. 

It's  45  days  since  par  partine, 

Which  took  place  at  lOh.  6m.  p.m., 
The  cab  No.  90  was  starting, 

When  you  gav^  me  8  kisses,  my  gem ! 

Of  these  same  45  days,  ]>3 

Have  been  fine,  and  all  drenching  the  rest, 
And  the  wind  since  the  I3th  has  veered 

Between  N.  and  NE.  and  NW. 

My  thermometer  show'd  me  one  day 

87  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
(About  4^4^  Reaumur) — they  say 

It  was  down  to  15^  4  one  nignt. 

Now  45  days,  my  dear,  just 

Make  1080  good  hours ; 
Take  1-S  off  for  sleep,  and  I  trust 

You  know  less  won't  revive  our  young  powers  ; 

Who  are  scarcely  past  20,  at  best — 

(For  old  folk,  they  say,  6  are  plenty,) — 

Well,  deducting  those  hours  for  rest, 
There  remain  720. 

And,  allowing  I  thought  of  your  form 
Only  5  times  'twizt  each  hour's  chimes, 

Why,  I  thought  of  it,  heaving  and  warm. 
Just  3600  umes ! 

Then  remember  your  lover,  though  he 
Woos  in  numbers  of  quite  a  new  fashion. 

Oh,  he*s  ciphering  mad,  and  you  see 

'Twas  your  form  that  made^^rM  his  passion. 


IStk  June,  1843. 


6. 


Spiotral  Images  of  Mosir. — Mr.  Hunt,  in  his 
reply  to  Moser's  animadversions  in  the  PhilosO' 
phictU  Magazine,  describes  the  following  interest* 
ing  experiment.  He  says,  **It  has  been  suggested 
that  electricity  may  be  engaged  in  the  production 
of  these  spectral  figures.  1  have  just  tried  an  ex- 
periment which  appears  to  show  the  probability  of 
this  element's  being  involved  in  some  way  in  these 
very  complicated  phenomena.  I  arranged  four 
electro-positive  metals,  nickel,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
and  silver,  and  two  electro-negative  ones,  arsenic 
and  antimony,  on  a  copper  plate,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  rest  upon  it  for  three  hours.  Being  re- 
moved, the  plate  was  submitted  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury.  The  space  covered  by  the  nickel  was 
marked,  by  being  left  free  of  vapor :  that  on  which 
the  cadmium  lay  was  still  more  decidedly  marked 
in  this  way ;  ifhere  the  bismuth  was  placed,  the 
image  was  exceedingly  faint,  but  still  it  was  observ- 
able by  a  deficiency  of  vapor;  and  the  silver  was 
more  decidedly  outlined  with  vapor,  but  none  on 
the  spot  it  covered.  On  the  contrary,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  antimony  was  covered  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  with  vapor,  presenting  a  per- 
fectly white  spot,  which  in  all  positions  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plate,  whilat 
the  aiBenic  left  no  trac«  bcimikd '' — La^.  Oox. 
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POEMS.     BY  WILLIAM  THOM. 
From  the  Foreign  Qoarteriy  lUTiew. 


Poems,      By    William    T%om.      Inverury, 
Aberdeenshire.     (Unpublished.) 

The  poems  which  we  wish  to  introduce  to 
oor  readers  have  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen 
newspapers  with  a  few  exceptions.  They 
have  never  been  collected  *and  published. 
Their  author,  Mr.  Thorn,  is  a  weaver  in  In- 
verury, a  small  rural  burgh  in  Aberdeenshire, 
situated  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital 
of  the  county,  where  the  Ury  runs  into  the 
Don,  near  the  foot  6f  a  lofty  heather-clad 
mountain  called  Benachie.  Inverury  is  not 
destitute  of  interesting  associations.  Its  Bass 
— a  small  round  green  island  in  a  morass — is 
the  subject  of  a  prophecy  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.  Not  far  from  Inverury  is  the  wild 
and  barren  field  of  Harlow,  where,  four  cen- 
turies ago,  lowland  valor  proved  its  superiority 
over  Celtic  fire  ;  the  civic  Baillies  defeating 
the  highland  chieflains,  and  Provost  Davidson, 
of  Aberdeen,  routing  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Benachie  gave  a  name 
to  one  of  the  giants  celebrated  in  old  ballads, 
still  crooned  by  grandsires  by  the  winter  fire- 
side— John  of  Benachie,  the  friend  of  John 
o*  Noth. 

Of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Thom  we  think  so 
highly,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  devoting 
our  pages  to  an  account  of  them.  His  biogra- 
phy, as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  it,  is 
a  poem  of  itself,  simple,  real,  touching,  and 
instructive  :  in  fact,  our  poet  is  autobio- 
graphical. His  prose  and  verse  both  delineate 
his  life — that  awful  and  touching  thing  which 
is  tritely  called  a  biography — a  soul  encased 
in  a  man  heaving  and  swelling  with  love  and 
sorrow — struggling  against  cold  and  hunger 
— ^wafted  aloft  to  good,  torn  down  by  the  talons 
of  sin,  the  black  shadow  of  Death  ever  ready 
to  fall  on  the  spark  which  has'brightened  out 
between  the  past  and  the  future  Darkness. 

In  self-portraiture  like  that  of  Mr.  Thom, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  pettiness  of  egotism. 
He  sings  his  own  emotions,  because  they  are 
grand  and  beautiful  to  him.  He  narrates  the 
incidents  of  his  own  experience,  because  he 
sees  rays  of  light  are  thrown  by  them  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  class  and  the  humanity  of 
which  he  is  a  partaker. 

William  Thom  is  now  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  His  stature  is  short,  and  his 
legs  stunted,  like  those  of  one  whose  child- 
hood was  not  generously  fed ;  but  there  is 
breadth  in  his  shoulders  and  clearness  in  his 
complexion,  indicating  a  hale  and  tough  con- 
stitution. Light  auburn  hair,  now  silvering, 
covers  a  large  broad  head  with  ample  brew, 
firm  set  mouth,  and  light  blue  twinkling  eyes, 


[Fn. 

full  of  the  sensibility  and  acateness  of  the 
man.  His  dress  is  that  of  his  station— tk 
corduroy  trousers,  the  blue  short  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  the  silk  hat,  having  tint 
air  of  smartness  peculiar  to  the  costume  of 
those  who  follow  the  sedentary  trades.  By 
the  way,  this  smartness  is  a  more  respectable 
thing  than  the  contempt  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  well-off  people.  In  short,  Mr. 
Thom  looks  like  what  he  is — a  clever  man- 
in  early  life  a  factory  boy,  in  manhood  a  coun- 
try weaver.  He  thus  describes  his  dwdling, 
in  a  letter,  dated  April,  1841,  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Knockespock,  who  kindly  tried  to  befiriend 
the  poet : — 

"  I  occupy  two  trim  little  garrets  in  a  hooae 
belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Elphmertone,  httelybaOt 
on  the  market  stand  of  Inverury.  Wc"  have 
every  thing  required  in  our  humble  way ;  pc^ 
haps  our  blankets  pressed  a  little  too  ligntly 
during  the  late  severe  winter,  but  then  wc  crept 
closer  together — that  is  gone — 'tis  summer  now, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  next  winter  will  bring 
better  things." 

Such  is  the  environment  of  William  Thom, 
in  Inverury,  at  the  heathery  feet  of  the  mist- 
crowned  Benachie. 

Mr.  Thom  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  and  is 
the  son  of  a  widow. 

"In  the  Fummer  of  1805,  a  nobleman's  carriage 
was  ran  away  with  on  the  race  course  at  Aber- 
deen. Several  persons  were  severely  injured ; 
the  leg  of  a  poor  lad  of  seven  years  of  age  was 
run  over,  and  the  ankle  and  foot  crushed  together 
under  the  wheels.  Ten  shillings  were  given  to 
his  poor  mother,  who,  although  urged  by  her 
neighbors  to  petition  for  something  more,  how- 
ever severely  pressed*  had  too  much  of  the  proud 
and  independent  soul  of  a  Scotch  woman  to  ask. 
She  was  silent ;  she  sunk  and  died  in  poverty. 
After  suffering  much  agony  the  boy  remained  a 
cripple  for  life." 

When  ten  years  of  age,  the  cripple  boj 
was  placed  in  a  public  factory,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  entered  the  great  weaving 
establishment  of  Gordon,  Barron,  and  Co., 
remaining  seventeen  years. 

"During  my  apprenticeship,"  continues  Mr. 
Thom,  "  I  had  piclccd  up  a  little  reaxling  and 
writing.  Afterwords  set  about  studying  Latin; 
went  so  far,  but  was  fairly  defeated  through  want 
of  time,  &c.,  having  the  while  to  support  my 
mother,  who  was  getting  frail.  However,  I  con- 
tinued to  gather  something  of  arithmetic  and 
music,  both  of  which  I  mastered  so  far  as  to 
render  further  progress  easy  did  I  see  it  requisite. 
I  play  the  German  flute  tolerably  in  ereneml  sub- 
jects :  but  in  my  native  melodies,  lively  or  pa- 
thetic, to  few  will  I  lay  if  down.  I  have  every 
Scotch  song  that  is  worth  singing,  and  though 
my  vocal  capability  is  somewhat  Umited,  I  can 
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pretty  fsur  idea  of  what  a  Scotch  song 
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hom's  account  of  his  education  is  a 
specimen  of  that  of  the  best  of  his 

generation  in  Scotland.  Prior  to 
the  factory  the  boy  has  reading  and 
ind  arithmetic  enough  to  make  the 
lip  of  these  acquirements  quite  easy 

downright  dunces.  This  is  all  the 
Scotch  weavers  do  for  life.  But  the 
hem  have  loftier  ideas.  We  have 
leal  and  astronomical  instruments 
ed  in  moments  snatched  from  the 
L  pale  youth  has  been  seen  reading  a 

copy  of  the  *  Principia  of  Newton* 
3m  during  his  dinner  hour.   Camera 

ouranions,  telescopes,  magnifying 
ire  the  amusements  of  men  who  toil 
>om  for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a 
you  join  a  group  of  four  or  five  of 
r  order  of  Scotch  mechanics  in  their 
norning  stroll,  ten  to  one  they  are 
g  a  topic  in  geology,  or  astronomy, 
hysics.  The  attempt  of  Mr.  Thom 
Latin  is  characteristic  of  his  class. 
1-hand  copy  of  '  Ruddiman's  Latin 
its'  is  bought  for  sixpence,  and  a  little 
hree  or  four  is  formed  to  teach  each 

language  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
}  steep,  dry,  and  difficult.  For  a 
erhaps,  all  persevere,  snatching  from 
irs  time  to  learn,  and  from  sleep  an 
epeat  their  lessons.  In  the  spring, 
wsLS  always  a  laggard,  joins  a  set  for 
IS  of  pleasure,  which  engross  all  his 
id  cash.  Another  has  surveyed  with 
r  eyes  a  comely  factory  lass  with 
norning  face,  neatly  braided  hair, 
waist  clasped  by  her  white  wrapper — 

waist  sae  jimp,  her  limbs  sae  clean, 
tempting  lips,  her  roguish  een." 

es  her  ! — and  there  is  an  end  of  his 
dies.  Pleasure  and  Love  chain  these 
)verty  and  the  loom  for  life.  Two 
jvere.  Of  these  the  one  becomes  a 
nanager,  a  manufacturer ;  the  other 
way  through  a  college,  and  "  wags 

in  a  pulpit.'*     In  the  case  of  Mr. 

fear  music  and  the  Muses  interfered 
t  Latin  from  being  to  him  what  it  is 
of  his  countrymen  and  class — the 
stone  into  middle-class  life, 
eems  an  appropriate  place  to  intro- 

first  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Thom, 
ought  him  into  some  notice  on  its 
ce  in  the  *  Aberdeen  Journal/  one  of 
M  and   best  circulated  of   Scotch 


THE  BLIND  BOY'S  PRANKJat 


**  111  tell  •oiiie  Ither  time,  qoo*  he, 
How  we  lore  an'  laofh  la  the  north  eonntrie.'*— >£0/m^ 

**  Men  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sae  unkind, 
Love  kent  (a)  na  wbaur  (6)  to  stay. 
Wi*  fient  ^e)  an  arrow,  bow,  or  string — 
Wi'  droopm'  heart  an'  drizzled  wing, 
He  faught  (d)  hii  lonely  way. 

*  Is  there  nae  mair,  in  Garioeh  fair, 

Ae  (e)  spotless  hame  for  me  ? 
Hae  politics,  an*  com,  an'  kye, 
Ilk  bosom  stappit  ?  (f)    Fie,  O  fie ! 

I'll  i withe  Q)  me  o'er  the  sea.' 

H^lanched  a  leaf  o' jetaamine. 

On  whilk  he  dared  to  swim, 
An*  pillowed  his  head  on  a  wee  rose  bud  ; 
Syne  (A)  slighted  Love  nwa'  did  scud 

Down  Ury's  waefu*  stream. 

The  birds  sang  bonnie  as  Love  drew  near. 

But  dowie  (i)  when  be  gaii  by ; 
Till  lulled  wi  the  sough  Q)  o*  monie  a  sang. 
He  sleepet  fu'  soun'  as  he  sailed  alang 
'Neatn  he'ven's  gowden  sky  ! 

'Twaa  just  whanr  creepin'  Ury  greets 

Its  mountain  cousin  Don, 
There  wandered  forth  a  weelfaur'd  (k)  dame, 

Wha  listless  gazed  on  the  bonnie  stream. 
As  it  flirted  an'  played  wi*  a  sunny  beam 

That  flickerea  its  bosom  upon. 

LoYe  happit  (I)  his  head,  I  trow,  that  time. 

When  the  jessamine  bark  drew  nigh. 
An*  the  lassie  espied  the  wee  rose  bud. 
An'  aye  her  heart  gae  thud  (m)  for  thud. 
An  quiet  it  wadna  lie. 

*  O  gin  I  but  had  yon  wearie  wee  flower 

That  floats  on  the  Ury  sae  fair  !' 
She  lootit  (n)  her  hand  for  the  silly  rose-lea/^ 
But  little  kent  she  o'  the  pawkie  (o)  thref. 

That  was  lurkin*  an'  laughin*  tnere  ! 

Love  glower'd  (p)  when  be  saw  her  bonnie  dark 
e'e. 

An*  swore  by  heaven's  grace 
He  ne'er  bad  seen  nor  thought  to  see. 
Since  e'er  he  left  the  Paphian  lea, 

Mair  lovely  a  dwallin  place. 

Syne,  first  of  a*,  in  her  blythesome  breast, 

He  built  a  bower,  I  ween  ; 
An*  what  did  the  waefu*  devilick  neist? 
But  kindled  a  gleam  like  the  rosy  east. 

That  sparkled  frae  baith  her  een. 

An*  then  beneath  ilk  high  e*e  bree 

He  placed  a  quiver  there  ; 
His  bow  ?    What  but  her  sbinin'  brow .' 
An'  O  sic  deadly  strings  he  drew 

Frae  out  her  silken  nair. 

God  be  our  guard !  sic  deeds  waur  deen, 

Roun*  a*  our  countrie  then  ; 
An*  monie  •'  hangin'  lug  (q)  was  seen, 
'Mang  farmen  fat  an'  lawyers  lean. 

An  herds  a'  common  men  !" 

(a)  knew.  (>)  scamper  away,  (m)  knock. 

(6)  where.        (A)  then 


(e)  devil  a  bit.  (t)  low  spirited. 
(d)  battled.        (j)  moaning. 
(e\  one.  {k)  welUfavored. 

(J)  choked  up.  (I)  oonceeil^d. 


(a)  stooped. 
(o)  designing. 
(jf)  stared  in  SOT' 

prise. 
V5^  ^%s. 
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There  is  much  sweetness  and  beauty  in 
this  little  piece.  If  the  melody  of  it  is  not 
obvious  to  any  one,  the  reason  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  reader  of  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect. 

Love  is  the  theme  of  several  of  the  songs 
of  Mr.  Thom.  His  love  songs  have  often 
been  surpassed  in  power  and  brilliancy,  but 
seldom  in  sweetness.  Passion  in  its  fire  and 
affection,  in  its  heroic  devotedness,  are  not 
sung  by  the  poet  of  the  Ury.  Yet  his  love 
songs  are  tender  and  heartfelt.  They  embody 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  found  affection 
a  cup  from  which  they  have  chiefly  drank 
sorrow.  *  O  Mary,  when  you  think  or  me,' 
is  a  song  expressing  the  sorrow  of  a  lover  who 
is  loved  too  late.  His  fresh  affection  has  been 
frowned  down,  and  his  enthusiasm  of  devoted- 
ness repulsed  with  pride,  until  grief  has 
made  his  whole^heart  her  own,  and  the  loved 
one,  in  the  excess  of  her  power  to  pain,  has 
lost  the  power  to  gladden. 

**0  Mary,  when  you  think  of  me. 

Let  pity  has  its  share,  love ! 
Tho'  others  mock  my  misery. 

Do  you  in  mercy  spare,  love. 
My  heart,  O  Mary,  own'd  but  thee, 

An*  sought  for  thine  so  fervently ! 
The  saddest  tear  e'er  wat  my  e'e. 

Ye  ken  wha  brought  it  there,  love ! 

O,  lookna  wi'  that  witchin'  look 

That  wiled  my  peace  awa*,  love  ,* 
An'  dinna  let  me  hear  you  sigh — 

It  tears  my  heart  in  twa,  love. 
Resume  the  frown  ye'd  wont  to  wear. 

Nor  shed  the  unavailing  tear  ! 
The  hour  of  doom  is  drawing  near. 

An'  welcome  be  its  ca',  love  ! 

How  cou'd  ye  hide  a  thought  sae  kind 
Beneath  sae  cauld  a  brow,  love  ? 

The  broken  heart  it  winna  bind 
Wi'  gowden  bandage  now,  love. 

No,  Mary.    Mark  yon  reckless  shower ; 

It  hang  aloof  in  scorching  hour. 
An'  helps  na  now  the  feckless  flower, 

That  sinks  beneath  its  flow,  love." 

A  shallow  and  skeptical  spirit  overlooks 
the  immense  importance  of  love  in  the  life 
of  a  man.  Few  things  are  deeper  and 
stronger.  The  lust  of  money,  of  importance, 
and  fame,  are  tolerably  powerful  things  in 
society;  yet  these  are  weak  in  their  influ- 
ences on  character  and  happiness,  compared 
with  the  thirst  for  love.  In  *  Ythanside'  the 
poet  celebrates  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
brief  affectionate  fancies  which  all  have  felt, 
and  which  inexorable  circumstances  turn 
into  beautiful  recollections,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  dreams,  all  one's  life  after. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  woods  of  Eslemont, 
where  nature  has  scooped  a  beautiful  little 
gi^ttj,   a  "high   and  heathy  seat,"   in  a 


most  romantic  pinnacle  which  oTerhangi  tb 

Ythan. 

TTBANSIOS. 

*'  I  had  ae  night,  and  only  ane. 

On  flow'ry  Ythanside, 
An'  kith  or  kindred  I  hae  nane 

That  dwall  by  Ythanside  ; 
Yet  midnight  dream  and  morniDg  vow 

At  hame  they  winna  bide, 
But  pu*,  and  pu'  my  willing  heart 

Awa'  to  Ythanside. 

What  gars  ilk  restless,  wand'ring  wisli 

Seek  aye  to  Ythanside, 
An'  hover  round  yon  fairy  bush 

That  spreads  o'er  Ythanside  .' 
I  think  I  see  its  pawkie  boughs, 

Whaur  lovers  weel  might  hide ; 
An'  O  !  what  heart  could  safely  sit 

Yon  night  at  Ythanside  ? 

Could  I  return  and  own  the  skaith 

I  thole  frae  Ythanside, 
Would  her  mild  e'e  bend  lythe  on  mo 

Anoe  mair  on  Ythanside  ? 
Or,  would  she  crush  my  lowly  love 

Beneath  a  brow  o'  pride  P 
I  daurna  claim,  and  maunna  blame. 

Her  heart  on  Ythanside. 

I'll  rue  von  high  and  heatbv  seat 

That  bangs  o'er  Ythanside  ; 
I'll  rue  the  mill  whaur  bumies  meet ; 
.  I'll  rue  ye,  Ythanside. 
An'  you,  ye  Moon,  wi'  lucklen  light, 

Pour'd  a'  yer  gowden  tide 
O'er  sic  a  brow  ! — sic  een,  yon  nii^ht ! — 

Oh,  weary  Ythanside !" 

The  associations  of  the  a€ectioDs  cm 
make  the  most  barren  spots  dear  to  men. 
Hence,  national  and  local  attachments  be- 
come strongest  in  persons  of  the  finest  na- 
tures. When  they  narrow  the  intellect  md 
restrain  the  sympathies,  they  produce,  no 
doubt,  the  antipathies  which  are  the  fud  of 
war.  As  they  deepen  in  generous  souls,  they 
fill  history  with  heroism. 

The  feelings  associated  with  the  land  io 
former  days  bound  the  serf  to  the  landlord, 
they  now  array  the  thoughtful  mechanics 
against  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

*^  My  heather  land,  my  heather  land  ! 
Though  chilling  winter  pours 
Her  freezing  breath  roun*  fireless  hearth, 
Whaur  breadless  mis'ry  cow'rs; 
Yet  breaks  the  li^ht  that  soon  shall  blight 

The  godless  reevin'  hand 

Whan  wither 'd  tyranny  shall  reel 
Frae  our  rous'd  heather  land.'* 

'*  Why  are  not  you  a  Conservative  7"  asked 
a  conceited  personage,  who  thought  Conser- 
vatism a  gentlemanly  thing,  of  the  intelligent 
William  Thom;  the  reply  was — "Ifyoa 
were  cold  and  starving,  that  is  not  a  state  of 
things  of  which  you  would  be  conservatire." 
Hence  a  generation  has  grown  up,  among 
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sense  of  oppression  is  universal, 
[inot  believe  that  the  aristocracy  gen- 
tertain  kind  feelings  towards  them, 
hold  of  the  powers  of  legislation,  the 
d  chieftain  have  made  the  soil  of 
'.  entirely  their  own,  in  utter  disre- 
he  claims  of  the  descendants  of  their 
rhose  fathers  won  and  defended  it 
swords,  on  the  honorable  under- 
that  their  descendants  should  be 
d  upon  it  for  ever.  Chieflains  now- 
lear  their  estates  of  the  sons  of  those 
!  liberally-shed  blood  they  owe  them. 
he  spectre  of  tyranny  which  all  the 
)tch  see  overshadowing  the 

d  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
d  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

ncn  thhik  that  long  ere  now  the  law, 
made,  would  have  given  a  permanent 
)f  the  land  to  the  persons  who  are 
ired  off  it.  Unhealthy  and  unhappy 
hese  feelings  are  in  men  in  the  situ- 
Mr.  Thorn,  they  are  natural  and  in- 
Such  men  heed  not  the  fact  that 
;as  and  feelings  are  injurious  to  their 
interests.  Unfinished  and  rough 
t  be,  there  is  a  striking  exhibition  in 
>wing  verses  of  the  sympathy  with 
ivhich  all  poor  men  feel. 

aiEFTAIN  UNKNOWN  TO  THE  qUKKN. 

Gotland  cried,  *  Welcome  your  ^ueen !' 
1  echoed,  *•  Welcome  your  Queen  !' 
Tet  and  tower  to  mountain  and  moor, 
Wauken  and  welcome  our  Queen  !' 

ic  deray  was  exprest 

tiand  for  lang  hadna  seen  ; 

jicfl  cam  bickerin*  a'  clad  in  their  best — 

i  to  their  bonnie  young  Queen. 

kinds  o'  colors  cam  south, 
riet  firae  sly  Aberdeen  ; 
in'  heart  flitted  up  to  the  mouth, 
in'  to  peep  at  our  Queen. 

re  Earls  on  that  glitterin'  strand, 
mended  Dame  muny  ane  ; 
might  it  seem  that  the  happiest  land 
)d  by  the  happiest  Queen. 

ny  d  chieftain's  heart 
;h,  'neath  his  proud  tartan  screen ; 
Lillen  chief  stood  afar  and  apart, 
ked  he  the  smile  o'  a  Queen. 

winna  blink  on  our  Queen, 
haflfets  sae  lyart  and  lean  ? 
8  Want,  wi'  his  gathering  gaunt, 
million  o'  mourners  unseen. 

»tland  cried,  <  Hide  them,  O  bide  !* 
na  them  light  on  her  e'en  ; 
bairnies  bare,  it  would  sorrow  her  sair ! 
lither's  heart  moves  in  our  Queen." 


Mr.  Thorn's  sympathies  with  Want  are  not 
the  creatures  of  his  fancy.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  experience.  They  are  not  informa- 
tion— they  arise  from  knowledge,  intense, 
personal,  practical  knowledge.  In  the  spring 
of  1837,  certain  American  failures  silenced 
in  one  week  six  thousand  looms  in  Forfar- 
shire. Newtyle,  the  village  in  which  Mr. 
Thom  resided,  was  an  especial  sufferer.  He 
had  to  maintain  a  family  of  six  persons  on 
five  shillings  weekly.  We  quote  his  descrip- 
tion of  one  specimen   morning  at  Newtyle. 

^  Imagine  a  cold  spring  forenoon.  It  is  eleven 
o'clock,  mit  our  little  dwelliug  shows  none  of  the 
signs  of  that  time  of  day.  The  four  children 
are  still  asleep.  There  is  a  bed-cover  hung  be- 
fore the  window,  to  keep  all  within  as  much  like 
night  as  possible ;  and  the  mother  sits  beside 
the  beds  of  her  children,  to  loll  them  back  to 
sleep  whenever  any  shows  an  inclination  to 
awake.  For  this  there  is  a  cause,  for  our  weekly 
five  shillmgs  have  not  come  as  expected,  and 
the  only  food  in  the  house  consists  of  a  handful 
of  oatmeal,  saved  from  the  supper  of  last  night 
Our  fuel  is  also  exhausted. '  My  wife  and  I  were 
conversing  in  sunken  whispers  about  making  an 
attempt  to  cook  the  handful  of  meal,  when  the 
youngest  child  awoke  beyond  its  mother's  power 
to  hush  it  affain  to  sleep,  and  then  fell  a-whim- 
pering,  and  finally  broke  out  in  a  steady 
scream,  which  of  course  rendered  it  imnossible 
any  longer  to  keep  the  rest  in  a  state  or  uncon- 
sciousness. Face  after  face  sprung  up,  each 
with  one  consent  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  mother,  mo- 
ther, gie  me  a  piece !'  How  weak  a  word  is 
sorrow  to  apply  to  the  feelings  of  myself  and 
wife  during  the  remainder  of  that  dreary  fore- 
noon !" 

Seeing  that  the  strength  of  himself  and  his 
family  was  rapidly  declining,  William  Thom 
pawned  a  dear  relic  of  better  days  for  ten 
shillings,  and  bought  four  shillings'  worth  of 
second-hand  books  to  sell  again,  and  leaving 
the  furniture  and  key  of  his  habitation  with 
the  landlord,  set  out  with  his  family  on  foot  in 
quest  of  bread.  After  sunset  on  the  third  day, 
Saturday,  rain  came  on,  with  cold,  sour  east 
winds.  They  asked  forlorn-looking  beings 
they  met  what  farm-towns  in  the  vicinity  were 
most  likely  to  afford  them  shelter  for  the  night. 

^'  Jean,  my  wife,  was  sorely  exhausted,  bear- 
ing an  infant  constantly  at  the  breast,  and  often 
carrying  the  youngest  boy  also,  who  had  fairly 
broken  down  in  the  course  of  tne  day.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  when  we  approached  the  large  and 

comfortable-looking  steaoinff  of  B ,  standing 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  road.  Leaving 
my  poor  flock  on  the  wayside,  I  pushed  down 
the  path  to  the  farm-house  with  considerable 
confidence,  for  I  had  been  informed  that  B — — 
(meaning,  by  this  local  appellation,  the  farmer) 
was  a  humane  man,  wno  never  turned  the 
wanderer  from  his  door.  Unfortunately  for  vio^ 
the  worthy  iSaLrmec  "waa  fiomY^otti^axJi  xit&x 
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pected  to  return  that  night  His  housekeeper 
had  admitted  several  poor  people  already,  and 
could  admit  no  more.  I  pleaded  with  her  the 
f  infuncy  of  my  family,  the  latenese  of  the  night 
and  their  utter  unntness  to  proceed — that  we 
Bouffht  nothing  but  shelter — that  the  meanest 
shed  would  iS  a  blessing.  Heaven's  mercy 
was  never  more  earnestly  pleaded  for  than  was 
a  night's  lodmng  by  me  on  that  occasion.  But 
*No,  no,  no,' was  the  unvarying  answer  to  all 
my  entreaties. 

"  I  returned  to  my  family.  They  had  crept 
closer  together,  and,  except  the  mother,  were 
fast  asleep.  '  Oh,  Willie,  Willie,  what  keepit 
ye?'  inquired  the  trembling  woman ; '  I'm  doot- 
fu'  o'  Jeanie,'  she  added ;  '  isna  she  waesome- 
like?  Let's  in  frae  the  cauld.'  'We've  nae 
way  to  gang,  lass,'  said  I, '  whate'er  come  o'  us. 
Yon  folk  winna  hae  us.'  Few  more  words  pass- 
ed. I  drew  her  mantle  over  the  wet  and  chilled 
sleepers,  and  sat  down  beside  them.  My  head 
throbbed  with  pain,  and  for  a  time  became  the 
tenement  of  thoughts  I  would  not  now  reveal. 
They  partook  less  of  sorrow  than  of  indignation, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  same  world  was  a 
thing  very  much  to  be  hated ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  sooner  that  one  like  me  could  get  out  of  it 
the  better  for  its  sake  and  mine  own.  I  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  mankind— en- 
closed— prisoned  in  miseiy — no  out-look — none  ! 
My  miserable  wife  and  little  ones,  who  alone 
cared  for  me— what  would  I  not  have  done  for 
their  sakes  at  that  hour !  Here  let  me  speak 
out — and  be  heard,  too,  while  I  tell  it — that  the 
world  does  not  at  all  times  know  how  unsafely  it 
sits:  when  Despair  has  loosed  Honor's  fast 
hold  upon  the  heart — when  transcendent  wretch- 
edness lays  weeping  Reason  in  the  dust — when 
every  unsympathizing  on-looker  is  deemed  an 
enemy — who  then  can  limit  the  consequences  ? 
For  mv  own  part,  I  confess  that,  ever  since  that 
dreadful  night  I  can  never  hear  of  an  extraor- 
dinary criminal,  without  the  wish  to  pierce 
through  the  mere  judicial  view  of  his  career, 
under  which,  I  am  persuaded,  there  would  oflcn 
be  found  to  exist  an  unseen  impulse — a  chain, 
with  one  end  fixed  in  nature's  holiest  ground, 
that  drew  him  on  to  his  destiny. 

"I  will  resume  my  story.  The  gloaming 
light  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  me  to  write 
a  little  note,  which  I  carried  to  a  stately  mansion 
hard  by.     It  was  to  entreat  what  we  had  been 

denied  at  B .    This  application  was  also 

fruitless.  The  servant  had  been  ordered  to  take 
in  no  such  notes,  and  he  could  not  break  through 
the  rule.  On  rejoining  my  little  group,  my 
heart  lightened  at  the  presence  of  a  serving- 
man,  who  at  that  moment  came  near,  and  who. 
observing  our  wretchedness,  could  not  pass 
without  endeavoring  to  succor  us.  The  fcind 
words  of  this  worthy  peasant  sunk  deep  into  our 
hearts.  I  do  not  know  his  name ;  but  never  can 
I  forget  him.  Assisted  by  him,  we  arrived, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  farm-house  of  John 
Cooper,  West-town  of  Kinnaird,  where  we  were 
immediately  admitted.  The  accommodation, 
we  were  told,  was  poor — but  what  an  alternative 
from  the  storm-beaten  wayside  !  The  servants 
were  not  yet  in  bed ;  and  we  were  permitted  a 
Mbori  time  to  warm  ourselves  at  the  bothy  fire. 
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During  this  interval  the  infant  seemed  to  rem; 
it  fastened  heartily  to  the  breaat,  and  soon  H 
asleep.  We  were  next  led  to  an  oat-house.  A 
man  stood  by  with  a  lantern,  while  with  itm 
and  blankets  we  made  a  pretty  fair  bed.  In  ki 
than  half  an  hour  the  whole  slept  sweetly  ■ 
their  dark  and  almost  roofless  aormitory.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  between  three  and  fin 
o'clock  when  Jean  wakened  me.  Ob,  tfaii 
scream ! — I  think  I  can  hear  it  now.  The  othv 
children,  startled  from  sleep,  joined  in  friffhtfti 
wail  over  their  dead  sister.  Our  poor  Jeanie 
had,  unobserved  by  us,  sunk  during  the  nigfat 
under  the  effects  of  the  exposure  ofthe  prend- 
ing  evening,  following,  as  that  did,  a  longcoone 
of  hardship,  too  great  to  be  borne  by  a  yoosff 
frame.  Such  a  visitation  could  oniy  be  weO 
borne  by  one  hardened  to  misery  and  wearied 
of  existence.  I  sat  a  while  and  looked  on  them; 
comfort  I  had  none  to  give — none  to  take:! 
spake  not — what  could  be  said  ? — words  ?  oh, 
no !  The  worst  is  over  when  words  can  serte 
us.  And  yet  it  is  not  just  when  the  wound  ii 
given  that  pain  is  felt  How  comes  it,  I  wonder, 
that  minor  evils  will  aflfect  even  to  agony,  while 
paramount  sorrow  overdoes  itself,  and  stands  is 
stultified  calmness?  Strange  to  say,  on  fint 
becoming  aware  o(^  the  bereavement  ofthe  te^ 
rible  night ,  I  sat  for  some  minutes  gazing  op- 
wards  at  the  fluttering  and  wheeling  raovementt 
of  a  party  of  swallows,  our  fellow-lodffers,  who 
had  been  disturbed  by  our  unearthly  outciy. 
Afler  a  while,  I  proceeded  to  awaken  the  peo- 
ple in  the  house,  who  entered  at  once  into  our 
feelings,  and  did  every  thing  which  Christian 
kindness  could  dictate  as  proper  to  be  done  od 
the  melancholy  occasion.  A  numerous  and  re- 
spectable party  of  neighbors  assembled  that 
day  to  assist  at  the  funeral.  In  an  obscure 
corner  of  Kinnaird  churchyard  lies  our  lavorite, 
little  Jeanie. 

"Early  on  Monday  we  wandered  onwards 
witliout  any  settled  purpose  or  end.  Nor  knew 
we  where  that  night  our  couch  might  be,  or 
where  to-morrow  our  grave.  'Tis  but  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  our  children  never  were  ill 
on  during  the  daytime.  Where  our  goods  were 
not  bought,  we  were  nevertheless  ofiered  ^a 
piece  to  the  bairnies.  One  fhing  which  might 
contribute  to  this  was,  that  our  appearance,  as 
yet,  was  respectable,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
people  saw  m  us  neither  the  shrewd  hawker 
nor  the  habitual  mendicant,  so  that  we  were 
better  supplied  with  food  than  had  been  our  lot 
for  many  a  montli  before.  But  oh,  the  ever-re- 
curring sunset!  Then  came  the  hour  of  sad 
conjecturing  and  sorrowful  outlook.  To  seek 
lodging  at  a  farm  before  sunset  was  to  ensure 
refusal.  Afler  nightfall  the  children,  worn  oat 
with  the  day's  wanderings,  turned  fretful  and 
slept  whenever  we  sat  down.  After  experience 
taught  us  cunning  in  this,  as  in  other  things— 
the  tactics  of  habitual  vagrants  being  to  remain 
in  concealment  near  a  farm  of  good  name  untO 
a  suitable  lateness  warranted  the  attack." 

William  Thorn  and  his  family,  duruig 
their  wanderings  in  quest  of  work,  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  lodging-bouses 
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poor  traTellers,  called  ia  England  tramp- 
ises.  Cheapnesa  ia  the  Bole  recommenda- 
1  of  these  places.  Without  fires,  withoui 
ta,  theae  plscea  pack  five  or  aU  persotis 
>  one  box  called  abed,  and  hence  there  is 
til  need  for  bed-ctothea.  At  Methven,  a> 
I  poor  family  sat  in  the  lodging-bouse  of 
(fs.  L.,"  they  were  informed  that  their 
ertainment  would  coat  them  aixpeDce, 
ich,  according  to  the  etandiog  role  of  tin?, 
ibtishinent,  must  be  paid  before  they 
rok  afi'their  ahoon."     The  expression  did 

seem  appropriate  in  a  hotel  in  which 
rt  of  the  guests  were  barefooted.  The 
land  of  sixpence  exceeded  the  finances  ol 

Thom,  who  had  only  got  fivepence-hall- 
ny  in  the  world.  He  therefore  despt- 
;Iy   reaolred  to  sally  forth  with  hia  flute, 

play  it  for  money  in  the  ontHlcirts  of  tin? 
i^e.  Homer  had  done  a  similar  thing  in 
:ece — Goldsmith  on  the  continent,  aiici 
.her  of  them  had  children  in  MethTen  or 
where  else,  nor  perhaps  a  landlady  whu 
ched  special  consequence  to  the  moment 
t  undid  the  shoe-tie.  ^ 

MuBJag  over  these  and  many  other  coasider- 
na,  we  found  ourBelvea  in  a  beautiful  greuii 
:,  fairly  out  of  the  town,  and  opposite  a  gen- 
'  looking  houae,  at  the  windows  of -which  sat 
:ral  well-dreBsed people.  I  thinkthatit  miglii 
oar  bewildered  and  hesitating  niavemeni>: 
;  attracted  their  notice— perhap*  not  favor- 
r.  'A  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,'  said  1. 
d  it  will  be  darker;  let  oh  walk  out  a  bii.' 
:  eun  had  been  down  a  good  while,  and  tin' 
iming  was  lovely.    In  spite  of  every  thing,  I 

a  niomentary  reprieve.  I  dipped  my  dry 
;  in  a  little  burn,  and  begso  to  p^ay.  It  ran^ 
eUy  amongst  the  trees.  I  moved  on  aiiil 
still  playing,  and  still  facing  the  town.  TIji- 
jvrere  of  the  Forest'  brought  me  betbre  tin. 
ae  lately  mentioned.  My  music  raised  oui' 
dow  after  another,  and  in  lesd  than  ten  rain- 
I  put  me  in  posEceeion  of  3a.  9d.  of  good 
[isti  money.     I  sent  the  mother  home  with 

treasure,  and  directed  her  to  send  our  oldest 
to  me.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  dark. 
iry  body  says,  '  Thungs  just  need  a  begiii- 
r?  I  had  made  a  beginning,  and  a  very 
d  one  too.  1  had  a  emart  turn  for  slralli- 
fe,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  run  upon 
u.  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  into  the  mid- 
of  the  town.    When  I  finally  made  my  botv 

retired  to  my  lodging,  it  was  with  four  shi!- 
H  and  some  pence,  in  addition  to  what  was 
.  before.    My  htlle  girlgota  beautiful ahaw I, 

several  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Shall 
t  bless  the  good  folk  of  Methven  ?  Let  nic 
r  chance  to  meet  a  Methven  weaver  in  ijis- 
B,  and  I  will  share  my  last  bannock  with  hun. 
jse  men— for  I  knew  them,  as  they  knewmi;, 
ns  inct — these  men  not  only  helped  me  theni- 
ea,  but  testified  their  gratitude  to  every  one 
1  did  BO.  There  was  enough  to  enconragu 
her  peneverance;  but  I  fell,  aOer  all,  that  1 
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had  begun  too  late  in  life  ever  to  acouire  that 
'ease  and  grace'  indispensable  to  bin)  who 
would  successfully  'carry  the  gaberlunzie  on.' 
I  must  forego  it,  at  least  in  a  downright  street 

capacity." 

Robert  Burns  often  alludes  to  the  grim 
alternative  of  beggary  as  eligible  for  him  in 
case  of  failure  in  every  thing  else.  William 
Thom  experienced  what  Burns  only  fancied. 
Burns  only  expressed  the  feelings  of  hia  class. 
Ploughmen,  laborers,  journeymen  mechanics, 
and  all  men  in  their  circumstances,  feel  that 
''  Thin  partitions  do  the  realms  diTide" 

which  separate  the  men  who  cannot  get 
work,  from  the  wretches  who  are  compelled 
to  ask  for  bread.  "  Gin  a'  trades  fail  me, 
Gweed  be  thankit  I  can  beg,"  is  a  Scotch 
'  ig  of  people  of  this  class,  which,  how- 
disraal,isu9ed  tokeep  off  the  tyranny  of 
the  spectre  of  Starvation. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  throw 
It  a  hint  of  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
homeless  wanderers,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  which  may  perhaps  be  wor- 
thy of  the  consideration  of  persons  better  in- 
formed  on  the  subject  than  we  can  profess  to 
be.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  great 
good  would  result  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
and  to  society  generally,  from  the  establish- 
ment, on  all  the  great  roads,  of  lodgings 
somewhat  resembling  the  caravansaries  of 
the  East.  Every  one  who  has  ever  made  it 
his  painful  duty  to  exunine  for  himself  any 
of  the  tramp-houses  used  by  poor  travellers 
England  and  Scotland,  knows  it  is  impoa- 
ile  to  exaggerate  their  abominations. 
Morally  and  physiologically,  they  are  pest- 
bouses.  We  hare  visited  some  of  them  at 
midnight,  in  spite  of  stench  like  to  knock 
persons  down  who  encountered  it,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  moral  nuisance  of  encountering 
lale  and  female  characters  of  the  worst  des- 
-iption.  The  moral  abominations  of  these 
places  are  inconceivable.  In  each  small 
room  there  are  generally  four  beds  tilled  with 
four  or  five  persons  each  of  both  sexes.  In 
these  tramp-houses  poor  but  honest  and  in- 
dustrious laborers  and  mechanics  out;  of 
k  are  compelled  to  associate  with  thieves, 
prostitutes,  beggars,  and  vagrants.  The 
preservation  of  modesty  is  impossible  in  these 
places.  They  make  modesty,  if  not  chao- 
tity,  an  impossibility  for  poor  women.  When 
the  poor  are  suffering  the  greatest  privations 
to  which  their  poverty  exposes  them,  and  are 
consequently  most  open  to  temptation  to  sacri- 
fice their  honest  name,  these  tramp-houses 
bring  them  ioto  contact  with  those  who  have 
already  thrown  aside  every  moral  and  relt- 
giooa  restTaint.    PiwiBC&')  'Wtaeb  ^^  wa^^. 
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strength  of  the  poor  man  is  beginning  to  fail 
him,  do  these  arsenals  of  contamination  en- 
velope him  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and 
crime.  Just  in  the  very  hour  when  hanger 
and  cold  are  tempting  the  poor  woman  to 
forfeit  her  honor  for  bread,  she  meets  in  these 
semi-brothels  with  persons  who  deride  her 
scruples,  and  exult  in  the  gains  and  the  plea- 
sures of  prostitution.  In  these  lodging- 
houses  the  thief  meets  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  the  pander  finds  her  victims;  and 
here,  amidst  gluttony,  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, starvation,  and  wretchedness, 
crimes  are  plotted  against  the  persons  and 
the  property .  of  the  respectable  members  of 
society. 

Now  it  surely  is  desirable  and  feasible  to 
erect,  on  the  great  lines  of  road,  lodging 
houses,  in  which  there  would  be  a  separate 
apartment  at  least  for  every  family.  At  pre- 
sent the  tramp-houses  are  lucrative  specula- 
tions. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  erect 
houses  in  which  cleanliness,  warmth,  and 
decency  might  be  provided  for  the  poor,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  in  these  dens  of  iniquity. 
Let  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the 
parish,  a  committee  of  the  most  respectable 
and  benevolent  laymen,  and  the  superin- 
tendent or  inspector  of  police  for  the  dis- 
trict, have  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions. For  the  erection  of  the  houses  a 
few  hundred  pounds  collected  by  voluntary 
contributions  would  suffice.  When  once  in 
operation  they  could  be  made  to  support 
themselves.  Respectable  poor  persons,  how- 
ever deep  their  poverty,  might  be  furnished 
with  certificates  of  health,  cleanliness,  and 
good  character,  and  treated  with  considera- 
tion and  kindness.  Bad  characters  and 
filthy  persons  might  be  subjected  to  the  or- 
deal of  the  bath  and  fumigation.  The  charge 
for  the  use  of  an  apartment  for  a  night 
need  not  exceed  two  or  three  pence.  Per- 
sons who  tried  to  evade  the  payment,  or  who 
were  unable  to  pay  it,  might  be  furnished 
with  work  to  do  equal  to  the  amount,  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  accomplish  prior 
to  their  departure.  The  system  of  certifi- 
cates of  health,  character,  and  cleanliness 
could  not  fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  poor.  It  would  enable  them, 
wherever  they  went,  to  derive  the  benefits 
they  merit  for  their  past  good  conduct.  Im- 
mediately and  systematically  discriminated 
from  the  worthless  and  criminal  characters 
with  whom  they  are  too  oflen  confounded, 
they  would  find  themselves  exempted  from 
the  suspicions  attached  to  them  as  strangers, 
and  facilitated  in  countless  ways  in  their  in- 
quiries after  employment.  Such  institutions 
would  be  powerful  helps  to  discovering  the 


migratory  criminal  population  of  the  coolii. 
Whenever  a  man  or  woman  has  taken  if  i 
life  of  crime,  a  life  of  itinerancy  always  » 
companies  it  As  poor  travellera  who  Ittd  m 
reason  to  fear  the  police  would  all  be  Iboai 
in  the  caravansaries,  and  as  none  but  houei 
.duly  licensed  need  be  allowed  to  recm 
travellers^  chances  of  detection  will  croitf 
around  fbgitive  criminals  when  sepantd 
from  those  who  had  nothing  in  common  wkk 
them  except  poverty.  Our  space  at  preseat 
allows  us  only  to  throw  out  these  hints. 
Should  the  members  of  the  goveminent  dea 
the  subject  worthy  of  inquiry,  the  poor  law 
and  constabulary  commissions  will  furnish 
them  abundant  facilities  of  obtaining  the 
needful  information. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Thorn,  a  man  of  genias, 
whose  experience  of  Scotch  tramp-houses  has 
suggested  this  digression. 

William  Thom  adopted  the  expedient, 
when  *^  on  the  tramp,"  of  getting  some  of 
his  poems  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  fly- 
leaf, in  the  form  of  a  note,  and  sending  a 
copy  by  the  servant  to  the  lairds,  wImm 
houses  lay  on  his  way,  while  he  waited  in  the 
hall.  Once  in  this  way  he  received  half  a 
guinea.  But  it  was  beggars'  work,  his  sod 
^rew  sick  of  it,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Inverury,  and  settled  down  to  his  loom. 

In  Inverury  the  wandering  family  found 
comparative  comfort.  William  Thom  was 
employed  as  a  customary  weaver.  A  coun- 
try weaver  in  want  of  a  journeyman  sends  for 
him  to  assist  in  making  bedding,  shirting, 
and  other  household  stufis. 

"  When  his  customers  are  served  I  am  dis- 
charged, and  80  ends  the  season.  During  that 
time  I  earn  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week 
— pay  the  master  generally  four  shillings  for  my 
'  keep,'  and  remit  Sie  rest  to  my  famUy.  In  this 
way  we  moved  on  happy  enough.  Ambition, 
or  something  like  it,  would  now  and  theo 
whisper  me  into  discontent  I  eke  out  the  blank 
portions  of  the  year  by  going  into  a  factory; 
here  only  the  yoimg  and  vigorous  can  exceed  six 
shillings  weekly ;  tliis  alone  is  my  period  of  pri- 
vation. However,  it  is  wonderful  how  nicely 
we  get  on.  A  little  job  now  and  then  in  the 
musical  way  puts  all  to  rights  again.  I  don^ 
drink,  as  little  at  any  rate  as  possible.  I  have 
been  vain  enough  to  set  some  value  on  my 
mind,  and  it  being  all  that  I  possess  now,  and 
the  only  thing  likely  to  put  me  in  possessioo 
of  aught  afterwards,  I  would  not  willingiy 
drown  it" 

The  woes  of  drunkenness  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  poems.  The  spirit  of  his  age  and 
class  made  Robert  Burns  the  poet  of  con- 
viviality. A  different  spirit  animating  the 
present  time,  William  Thom  employs  hit 
genius  in  favor  of  temperance.    John  Barley- 
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eath  and  degradation  to  Robert 
2  sung — 

>ck  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
e  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree" — 

ng  so  kindled  the  fires  of  rheu- 
,  which  brought  agony  and  death 
e  of  manhood.  Let  ua  heme  that 
will,  in  the  case  of  WUlkm 
ard  her  poet  with  a  happier  fate. 

IE  drunkard's  dream. 

roe  ?  who  hath  •orrowi  ?  They  that  tarry  loof 
Proverb«,  zxiii  29,  30. 

IDC  not  to  the  drunkard*!  draught, 
its  soul-consuming  gleam ! 
le  from  the  woes  that  wafl 
d  the  drunkard's  dream  ! 

ight  in  holy  silence  brings 
rud-willed  hour  of  sleep, 
len  the  red-eyed  revel  swings 
wi  of  poison  deep. 

lorning  waves  its  golden  hair, 
miles  o'er  hill  and  lea, 
L'ning  ray  is  doomed  to  glare, 
n  rude  revelry. 

ket's  flary  moment  sped, 
black'niug  back  to  earth ; 
Ler — deeper  sinks  his  head 
ihares  in  drunkard's  mirth  ! 

}  the  sleep  the  drunkard  knows  ? 
sleep,  O  who  may  tell ! 
can  speak  the  fiendful  throes 
self-heated  hell !  ^^ 

1  all  reA  of  heav'nly  mark — 
3d  God's  image  there— 
wn  and  down  yon  abyss  dark 
r  howling  home,  Despair  ! 

sd  his  head  upon  broken  hearts, 
i  slimy  reptiles  creep  ; 
iie  ball-less  eye  of  Death  still  darts 
fire  on  the  drunkard's  sleep. 

their  coffin'd  bosoms  rife  ! 
3led  in  his  ruin  wild : 
1,  cold  lips  of  his  shrouded  wife, 
lips  of  his  shrouded  child  ! 

so  deep  the  hold  they  keep; 

his  uu  hallow 'd  scream  ! 

s,  O  God,  from  the  drunkard's  sleep ! — 

the  drunkard's  demon-dream !" 

)  feelings  embodied  in  this  song 
otect  the  poet  fi'om  the  poisoning 
)f  those  who  for  the  sake  of  his 
cowers,  his  anecdotes,  his  songs, 
e,  tempt  him  to  join  their  carous- 

and  merry-makings.     It  is  sport 
eath  to  him. 
er  their  arrival  at  Inveniry,  Wil- 

and  his  family  were  afflicted  with 
talth.  His  boy  had  to  undergo  a 
ration  in  the  Aberdeen  infirmary, 


from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  can  re- 
cover. His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached,  died  in  childbed.  This 
bereavement  is  the  theme  of  most  of  his  sub- 
sequent poems.  William  Thorn  does  not 
derive  his  poetry  firom  "the  substanceless 
regions  of  fancy."  Realities  of  the  heart 
are  his  subjects.  He  has  a  well-merited 
contempt  for  the  woful  fancies  of  ''  the  silk- 
bandaged  sons  of  comfort-^whose  sorrows 
are  stereotyped — who  bleed  ink — see  man- 
kind through  the  haze  of  theory,  and  would 
be  fi'ozen  up  by  the  sickening  realities  of 
the  poor  man's  dwelling."  His  experience 
has  taught  him  also  that  lyrical  poetry  is  not 
fitted  to  express  the  highest  states  of  the 
emotions.  The  full  cisterns  of  sorrow  have 
no  echoes.  When  a  feeling  has  passed  its 
height,  and  the  bitter  paroxysms  have  long 
been  over,  a  gentler  state  succeeds  a  period 
of  subsidence,  with  which  music  and  im- 
agery are  congenial.  Neither  the  musical 
nor  the  beautiful,  and  seldom  the  sublime — 
in  art,  can  be  connected  with  the  instants  of 
the  paroxysms  of  emotion  and  passion.  Art 
is  a  stranger  which  must  intermeddle  but 
seldom  with  the  deepest  and  darkest  hours  of 
sorrow,  or  the  keenest  ecstasies  of  joy.  Al- 
though there  are  exceptions  in  dramatic 
poetry,  the  emotions  only  become  congenial 
to  art — they  can  be  enwrapt  in  music  and 
imagery  only  when  in  the  state  in  which  the 
memory  loves  to  retain  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thorn, 
her  husband's  employment  as  a  weaver  lay  in 
a  village  nine  miles  distant.  He  used  to 
walk  once  a  fortnight  to  Inverury,  for  a 
glimpse  of  ''yon  ineffable  couthiness  that 
swims  as  it  were  about '  ane's  ain  fireside,' 
and  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found."  After  re- 
turning from  the  kirkyard,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fiineral  of  his  wife,  he  locked  up 
his  house.  A  neighbor  took  charge  of 
his  youngest  boy,  who,  however,  somehow 
slipped  off  unnoticed,  and  was  found  fast 
asleep  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  his 
mother  died.  Next  morning  Mr.  Thom  and 
his  eldest  boy,  Willie,  set  out  to  resume  his 
work.  "A  trifle  of  sad  thinking,"  he  says, 
**  was  in  my  head,  and  Benachie  with  its 
dowie  mists  right  before  me."  His  daugh- 
ter, Betsy,  in  keeping  a  cotter's  cow,  "  herd- 
in,"  as  it  is  called.  She  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened  at  home.  Three  weeks 
before,  her  mother  had  been  to  see  her  at 
the  cotter's,  and  had  promised  to  return  with 
some  wearables  against  the  winter,  which 
was  setting  in  fast  and  bitterly. 

"  The  day  and  very  hour  we  approached  her 
bleak  watching  place  was  their  trysted  ticae« 
She  saw  us  as  we  «Um^  Vm\\&.Wu^  otk  ^d&A 
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knowe  (a  small  eminence),  and  came  running 
to  U8,  calling — "  Whaur  is  my  mither  7 — Fou  is 
na  she  here  ?" 

In  the  following  verses,  which  we  print  for 
the  first  time,  are  expressed,  not  the  widowed 
father's  actual  advice  to  his  boy  how  to  de- 
port himself  towards  his  sister  in  breaking 
the  news,  but  the  poet's  idealized  recollect 
tioQ  of  it. 

**•  The  ao  dark  spot  in  this  loveleM  world, 

That  spot  maun  ever  be,  Willie, 

Wliaur  she  sat  an'  dautcd  yer  bonnie  brown  hair, 

An*  lythly  looket  to  me,  Willie; 

An'  oh  !  my  heart  owned  a'  the  power 

Ofyour  mitber's  gifted  e*o,  Wilhe. 

There's  now  nae  blink  at  our  slacken'd  hearth. 
Nor  kindred  breathing  there,  Willie ; 
But  cauld  and  still  our  hame  of  Death, 
Wi'  its  darkness  evermair,  Willie ; 
For  she  wha  lived  in  our  love,  is  cauld. 
An'  her  grave  the  stranger's  lair,  Willie. 

The  sleepless  night,  the  dowie  dawn, 

A'  itormy  tho'  it  be,  Willie, 

Ye'U  buckle  ye  in  yer  weet  wee  plaid. 

An'  wander  awa  wi'  me,  Willie  : 

Yer  lonesome  sister  little  kens 

Sic  tidings  we  hae  to  gie,  Willie. 

The  promised  day,  the  trysted  hour, 

She'll  strain  her  watchfu  e'c,  Willie; 

Seekinff  that  mithcr's  look  of  love,| 

She  ne  er  again  maun  see,  Willie; 

Kiss  aye  the  tear  frae  her  whitening  cheek. 

An'  speak  awhile  for  me,  Willie. 

Look  kindly,  kindly  when  ye  meet. 
But  speak  na  of  the  dead,  Willie; 
An'  when  yer  heart  would  gar  you  greet. 
Aye  turn  awa  yer  bead,  Willie  ; 
That  waesome  look  ye  look  to  me 
Would  gar  her  young  heart  bleed,  Willie. 

Whan  e'er  she  names  a  mither's  name,' 

An'  sairly  presseth  thee,  Willie, 

O  tell  her  of  a  happy  hame 

Far,  far  o'er  earth  an'  sea,  Willie  ; 

An'  ane  that  waits  to  welcome  them — 

Her  hameless  bairnes  an'  me,  Willie." 

The  *  Dream ings  of  the  Bereaved,'  is  a 
poem  in  the  same  vein. 

UREAMINOS  OF  THX  BEBEAVKO. 

^  The  morning  breaks  bonnie  o'er  mountain  an' 

stream. 
An'  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  o'  my  dream  ! 
The  good  light  of  morning  is  sweet  to  the  e'e, 
But,  ghost-gathering  midnight,  thou'rt  dearer  to 

me. 
The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my  sight. 
An'  fiurer  creations  arise  to  the  night, 
When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleepHPeal'd  my  e'e, 
Then  bright  are  the  visions  awaken'd  to  me ! 

O  !  come,  spirit  mother-^discourse  of  the  hours, 
My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beatings  to  yours, 
WJien  heart-woven  wishes  in  soft  counsel  fell, 
Oo  ears — how  unheedful  prov'd  sorrow  might  tell. 


That  deathless  affectioo — nae  trial  coald  break, 
When  a'  else  forsook  me  ye  wouldna  forsake, 
Then  come,  O !  my  mother,  come  often  to  mt, 
An'  soon  an'  for  ever  I'll  come  onto  thae. 

An'  thou,  shrouded  loveliness !  soal-wiimuigJMi^ 
How  cold  was  thy  band  on  my  bosom  yesteen ! 
'Twas  kind — for  the  love  that  your  e*e  kisdli 

there. 
Will  bom — aye  an*  bum — 'till  that  breast  beat  m 

■Hur. 
Our  baimies  sleep  round  me,  O !  bless  ye  tkar 

sleep. 
Your  ain  dark-e'ed  Willie  will  waoken  an'  wecf, 
But  bly the  in  his  weepin'  he'll  tell  me  how  yoa 
His  heaveu-hamed  mammie  was  dautin  his  bm.'* 

Tho'  dark  be  our  dwelling— our  happin  tho'  bire, 
And  nicht  creep  around  us  in  cauldness  and  care, 
Affections  will  warm ;  and  bright  are  the  beans 
That  halo  our  hame  in  yon  dear  land  of  dreans. 
Then   weel   may  I  welcome   the   night's  deslkj 

reign, 
Wi'  souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  me  then, 
The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  light-Iess  to  me, 
But  oh  for  the  night  wi'  its  ghost  revelrie !" 

One  of  the  beautiful  productions  ci  our 
author  is  called  '  The  Mitherless  Bairn.' 

THE  M1THEBLB8S  BAlRlf. 

**  When  a'  ither  baimies  are  hush'd  to  their  hiBC, 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  an'  lanely,  an'  sairly  forfaim  ? 
'Tis  the  puir  dowie  laddie— the  mitherless  baini! 

The  mitherless  baimie  creeps  to  his  lane  bed, 
Nane  covers  his  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare  bead; 
His  wee  hackit  beelies  are  hard  as  the  aim, 
An'  lithless  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

Anoath  his  cauld  brow,  siccan  dreams  hoTer  there, 
O'  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kaim  his  dark  hair! 
But  mornin'  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stern, 
That  lo'e  na  the  locks  o'  the  mitherless  baira  ! 

Tho  sister  wha  sang  o'er  his  saflly  rock'd  bed. 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  their  mammie  is  laid; 
While  the  father  toils sair  his  wee  bannock  to  earn; 
An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mithorless  bairn. 

Her  spirit  that  pass'd  in  yon  hour  of  his  birth. 
Still  watches  his  lone  lorn  wand 'rings  on  earth, 
Recordinff  in  heaven  the  blessings  they  earn, 
Wha  couUiilie  deal  wi'  the  mitherless  bairn ! 

Oh  !  speak  him  na  harshly — he  trembles  the  while, 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile:— 
In  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish,' the  heartless  shall 

leara. 
That  God  deals  the  blow  for  the  mitherless  bairn ! ' 

The  faults  of  the  poems*of  Mr.  Thorn  are 
more  obvious  than  their  beauties.  All  want 
finish.  He  does  not,  after  striking  a  song 
off  at  a  heat,  subject  it  to  a  rigid  criticism, 
and  occupy  himself  with  making  the  eiqtres- 
sion  perfect.  Forgetful  that  when  impror- 
ing  the  expression  he  is  perfecting  tbe 
thought,  his  poems  are  seldom  correct  in  all 

*  Patting  his  forehead. 
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and  almost  never  the  best  they  coald 
.  Possessed  of  the  essential  merits 
al  poetry,  his  songs  contain  lines 
e  full  of  gushes  of  genial  and  cor- 
ing. For  sweetness  and  tenderness 
Scotch  Thomas  Moore.     But  they 

aptness  as  well  as  harmoDious- 
xpression  which  is  so  important  in 
ation  of  the  verses  of  poets  "  whose 

mottoes  of  the  heart."  The  great 
his  verses  is — they  are  true.  Scenes 
}een,  feelings  he  has  felt,  circum* 
n  which  he  has  been,  are  the  sub- 
his  poetry.  He  dees  derive  from 
»eautiful  falsities,  which,  like  fairy 
re  lovely  to  the  eye  and  dust  and 
>  the  taste.  His  imagination  and 
les  are  exercised  in  enabling  him  to 
he  verities  of  life,  emotion,  and  ex- 
He  does  not  idealize  the  real, 
re  makes  the  real  ideal  to  him.  By 
t  as  it  is,  a  born  poet  beholds  the 
tetically.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but 
le  as  he  can.  Let  him  eschew  poet- 
seology,  and  use  the  simplest  and 
loquial  words;  and  if  there  is  music 
K)ul,  his  words  will  be  harmonious ; 
i  has  any  meaning  to  express,  it  will 
sity  be  poetical.  Truth  is  not  log- 
is  aesthetic.  Definitions,  however 
e  not  truth  ;  they  are  only  expressions 
s  of  it  towards  words  given  for  busi- 
poses.  When  you  have  said  a  truth 
osition  which  you  see  is  supported 
lent  evidence,  you  have  not  gone  far 
icy  with  it.  Truth,  viewed  as  you 
,  is  worthless  compared  with  truth 
IS  you  work  it  and  feel  it.  Poetry 
ional  truth.  Business  is  wrought 
Truth  practical  and  truth  poetical 
superior  to  truth  merely  speculative 
al.  Practical  truth  benefits  and 
lankind.  It  is  civilization.  Poetic- 
refines  and  elevates  the  mind. 

?era  not,  'midst  this  worldly  strife, 
lie  art  the  poet  brings  ; 
igh  Philosophy  control 
sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 
le  refines  its  fountain  springs, 
lobler  passions  of  the  soul.*' 

the  poems  of  Mr.  Thom  began  to 
)me  local  notice,  his  circumstances 
proved.  He  is  now  a  customary 
imself,  with  two  looms  of  his  own. 
leant  entertainment  was  given  in  his 
vo  years  ago  in  Aberdeen.  The 
1  his  neighborhood  have  sent  him 
to  do  for  them.  We  hope  the  ni- 
lot  true  which  has  reached  us,  not 
Mr.  Thom  but  otherwise,  that  some 
have  hinted  that  a  small  piece  out 
ABY,  1844.        18 


of  the  web  of  fancy  would  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  shirting  stuffs  involved  in  their 
ostensible  contracts.  It  is  said  there  are 
lairds  about  Inverury  who  have  hinted  that 
odes  on  their  ancestors  and  sonnets  on 
their  parks  would  be  acceptiAle,  if  sent  for 
nothing ;  and  who,  when  disappointed  of  bal- 
lads, have  lefl  off  sending  webs. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  with  a  por- 
tion of  a  ballad  on  a  beautiful  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  Knock- 
espock.  Mr.  Thom,  in  cultivating  the  muise, 
need  not  overlook  local  subjects.  When 
really  and  personally  interesting,  they  are  the 
best  he  can  choose,  because  they  are  those 
he  has  most  adrantages  in  handling.  He 
can  write  the  words  on  the  spot,  which  are 
worth  cartloads  of  imaginings.  He  lives  in 
a  district  full  of  poetical  materials  which  have 
never  been  used  up.  Haunted  battle-fields, 
fairy  knolls,  water-kelpie  rivers,  unroofed 
castles,  surround  him.  Above  all,  the  actual 
life  and  real  thoughts  and  feelings  of  hisneigh- 
bors  have  never  received  literary  expression. 
But  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  literary 
work  on  which  he  could  occupy  himself  would 
be  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  what 
he  has  himself  seen  and  suffered  of  real  life. 
The  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  weaver's 
shop,  the  loves  and  trials  of  his  hearth,  the 
characters  and  histories  of  the  '*  gangrel 
bodies''  with  whom  he  associated  in  tramp 
houses;  what  life  is  to  men  who  go  through 
it  as  he  has  done,  would  be  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  he  could  tell.  A  true  account  of 
such  an  experience  would  show  how  the  lives, 
of  poor  men  are  oflen  dignified  by  sufferings 
manfully  borne,  and  ennobled  by  duties  brave- 
ly done.  Perchance  such  a  narrative  would 
show  that  poor  men,  quite  as  often  as.  rich, 
enjoy  the  sweetness  of  doing  right.  It  might 
be  seen  that  poverty  is  more  full  than  wealth 
of  opportunities  of  quaffing  the  richest  of  all 
joys,  that  which  springs  from  work  well  done. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  since^  a  laird  of 
Knockespock,  when  quite  old,  took  to  wife, 
in  a  second  marriage,  the  young  and  lovely 
Jean  Leith  of  Harthill.  'The  incident  on 
which  this  ballad  is  founded  gives  a  noble  an- 
swer to  the  taunting  question,  "  What  can 
a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man?"  When 
ill  and  dying,  she  nursed  him  day  and  night, 
and  would  divide  her  watch  with  no  one. 

**  Ae  wastefVi*  howl  o'er  earth  an'  Roa, 
Nae  gleam  o'  heaven's  light 
Might  mark  the  bounds  o'  Benar.hie 
That  black  an'  starless  night. 

Siclike  the  night,  siclike  the  hour, 

Siclike  the  wao  they  ken, 
Wha  watch  till  tho«ft  \oV^  «^«%  ^ti9\  ^<cy«!^ 

That  na'ax  mvj  o^  %|;usi«^^ 
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Worn  out  and  exhausted,  this  night  Mrs. 
Gordon  fell  asleep.  She  was  awoke  by  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  their  burning  mansion. 
The  menials  had  fled.  The  doom  of  the  dy- 
ing laird  and  his  lovely  lady  seemed  fixed. 
In  her  heroic  affection  she  took  her  husband 
up  and  carried  him  out  of  the  burning  house. 

**  Upon  the  wet  an*  windy  iward 

She  wndna  lut  him  down, 
But  wiled  an*  %Yilcd  the  lithest  bield 

Wi'  brcckans  happetroun*. 
Knockoppock's  caiild,  he's  deadly  cauld — 

Whaur  has  hid  lady  gano  ? 
How  has  she  leA  him  in  the  loan 

A'  tremblin'  there  alane  ? 

An'  has  shegane  for  fccklcM  goud, 

To  tempt  yon  fearfh*  low? 
Or  is  her  fair  mind,  wreck'd  an'  wrang, 

Forgane  its  guidance  now?* 
She  fearless  speels  the  reekin'  tow'r, 

Tho*  red,  red  is  the  wa', 
An'  braves  the  deafnin'  din  an*  stour, 

Whare  cracklin'  rafters  fa*. 

It  is  na  goud,  nor  gallant  robes, 

Gars  Jcanie  Gordon  rin  ; 
But  she  has  wiled  the  safest  plaids 

To  wrap  her  leal  lord  in. 
For  woman's  iieart  is  tenderness, 

Yet  woman  weel  may  dare 
Tbo  deftest  deed,  an'  tremble  nane, 

G  in  true  love  be  her  care. 

*  The  low  has  skaithed  your  locks,  my  Jean, 
An'  Bcorch'd  your  bonnle  brow  ; 
Tho  graceless  flame  consumes  our  hame — 

What  thinks  my  lady  now  ?' 
*•  My  locks  will  grow  asain,  my  love. 
My  broken  brow  will  men'. 
Your  kindly  breast's  the  lealcst  hame 
That  I  can  ever  ken  ; 

But,  O,  that  waesome  look  o'  thine, 

Knockespock,  I  wad  gie 
The  livin'  heart  frae  out  my  breast 

For  aught  to  pleasure  thee!'  " 


Concert  Extraordinary. — Recently  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  novel  species  of  en- 
tertainment. This  was  a  Grand  Legal  Concert, 
which  was  given  in  the  Temple  (fall.  The  object 
of  the  Bencliers,  with  whom  tho  notion  of  the  thing 
originated,  was,  we  understand,  to  illustrate,  by 
the  aid  of  sweet  sounds,  tho  language  of  the  nation's 
law.  With  this  view  tho  more  poetical  portions  of 
legal  phraseology  were  judiciously  culled  from 
Biackstone,  and  adapted  to  appropriate  airs,  select- 
ed from  the  most  eminent  composers.  The  priuci> 
pal  singers  of  the  day  were  engaged  ;  and  tlie  Ope- 
ra band  was  in  attendance.  Subjoined  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  performances  : — 

-Grand  Legal  Symphony     .     .    Sir  H.  R.  Bishop. 

Air.  ^^  Fieri  Facias^'  and 

Chorus.  ^'  Goods  and  Chatties" 

Solo.  ^^  Jfe  exeat  regno** 

Duet.  *'  Capias''         .     .     . 

Air.  "  £<  lum  inventus  est* ' 

Chorus.  ^*' Mandamus"       .     . 

80I0.  *•  Habeas  Corpus  .     . 

CiMfus,  ''  M  /^rmd  jiauperis* ' 


Handel. 
Hadyn. 
GlOck. 
Mozart. 
Mbtkrbkkr. 
Mozart. 
Bb«tuot«i. 


Trio.  **  And  jfcntr  petit ioutrs" 

Chorus.      *'  In  Banco  Reginai'* 
Solo.  ^*  Quo  warranto?"    .     . 

Barcarole.  •' Caveol" 

Polacca.     *^JS'ifi  Prius*'       .     .     . 
Chorus.      ^*  9us.  per  coll,"    .     . 
Grand  Finale.    Rogues*  March 


HOZAST. 

Weber. 
Uavdel. 

Ad  bee. 
Bellini. 

PURCELL. 

Anon. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the  eyeDiDg's  enier- 
tainment  was,  beyond  question,  the  Legil  Sjb- 
phony,  which  is  tLe  last  composition  of  SirU.  L 
Bishop. 

It  commences  by  a  maestoso  naovement,  expres»- 
ive  of  the  dignified  nature  of  the  sabject  aboMM 
be  treated — Law.  This  is  Ibllowed  by  an  ^lly* 
passage,  descriptive  of  receiving  a  retainer.  Tk< 
technical  preliminaries  to  a  law -suit  are  then  *k»- 
dowed  forth  in  the  tremulo  notes,  which  are  popi- 
larly  recognized  as  the  prelude  to  any  thing  diabtli- 
cal.  This  and  the  succeeding  movenient,  suggei' 
ive  of  the  hurly-burly  of  the  contending  barrisiaii 
reminded  us  rather  too  strongly  of  tho  overtun  B 
Der  Freisckutz.  The  succeodinff  andante^  ezprHBtt 
of  the  law's  delay,  was  very  enective.  The  agitit- 
ed  feelings  of  the  clients  were  admirably-  portmd 
in  the  ensuing  storm  of  instrumentation,  whick 
reached  its  climax  in  an  awful  craab,  significu: 
of  heavy  damages.  The  piece  concluded,  witk  t 
colossal  Fugue^  of  a  triumphant  and  joyous  char- 
acter, denoting  the  exultation  of  the  attorneys  mi 
barristers  on  receiving  their  fees. . 

The  vocal  portion  of  the  concert  waa  adminUy 
sustained.  Space  docs  not  allow  us  to  particulariit 
its  several  gems;  we  must  therefore  be  cootsatt* 
notice  those  which,  in  our  opinion,  were  the  bri|^^ 
est.  The  solo,  **  Ne  exeat  Regno,"  an  adapUDM 
of  Haydn's  ^*  With  verdure  clad,"  was  Tery  cbartr- 
iy  executed  b^  Miss  Rainfortu.  Tho  simple 
purity  of  the  air  was  in  beautiful  accordance  iritb 
what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  feelings  of  tbe 
solicitor  on  making  tbe  application.  ^Etnonii' 
vcntus  est"  was  a  plaintive  melody  of  Moiabt'«i 
most  feelingly  suns  by  Miss  Dolby,  who  appeii«d 
thoroughly  to  put  herself  in  the  place  of  the  attor- 
ney in  an  action  for  debt,  who  finds  that  the  defend- 
ant has  absconded.  The  ^  Mandamus*'  wai  1 
highly  successful  and  characteristic  venuon  of  tb> 
celebrated  Demons*  Chorus  in  Rokert  the  Jktil- 
^^  In  forma  Pauperis"  (the  Prisoners*  Chorus  froo 
Fidelia)  was  no  less  deservedly  applauded.  Tix 
trio,  **  And  your  Petitioners,"  waa  the  well-known 
*'  Prayer,"  in  Don  Gioranni,  in  an  English  drvi*. 
and  was  pathetically  sung  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sba«< 
Miss  Poole,  and  Mr.  Harrisoii.  Weber's  Cboru^ 
(the  Huntsmen's),  ^*  In  Banco  Reginae,"  was  uni- 
versally encored.  The  singers  were  supposed  to 
be  attorneys,  creditors,  and  sheriffs*  oflKera,  rejoic* 
ing  over  the  debtor  in  prison.  Tbe  pretty  polacra 
from  /  Puritani,  in  tbe  shape  of  tho  **  Nisi  priui, 
was  very  gracefully  given  by  Miss  Setts.  Mr.  H 
Phillips  shone  in  the  solo,  "  Quo  wamnto, 
known  to  the  musical  public  as  **  Why  doth  tb« 
heathen  ?**  and  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  was  very  gr^ft 
in  tbe  chorus  *'Sus.  per  coll."  otherwise  ^^< 
should  rejoice,"  from  Macbeth.  He  took  the  les^* 
ing  part  in.  it,  and  happily  infused  into  bis  M0g>fj 
tbe  peculiarities  of  his  fatuous  **  Blueskin.*'  W 
*^  Rogues*  March"  was  hailed  with  much  eRtbufi* 
asm,  and  set  the  majority  of  the  andieace  beatioj 
time  to  it 

M.  Julliek,  we  underatand,  struck  with  tb« 
sensation  that  has  been  produced  by  the  Lenl  Con- 
certs, is  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  C^g^^ 
waltz,  and  an  Alias  qnidrille,  to  be  perlbnaed  it 
the  English  Opera  Houae.— CA«rtMr«. 
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:    LIVING  POLITICAL   POETS  OF    GER- 
MANY. 

From  the  Athensum. 

Liberty  !  ha  !  that  aounda  most  wondroas  fine ! 

It  U  the  day's  great  word Away  !  away  ! — 

O  ye  are  presnant  with  whole  worlds  dtviDe* 
Yet '  neath  the  yoke  vour  necks  so  fondly  lay. 
What !  to  be  ftee  ?--tbereoo  we  scarce  dare  reasoa  ; 
Speak  of  it  not  till  Caution's  self  be  stronger  ; 
But,  write  of  it !    ha !  that  is  rankest  treason ! 
In  short,  this  watch  of  Freedom — goes  no  longer  ! 

Ortlepp^s  Songs  qfa  Day-watekman. 

.MONGST  the  many  curious  phases  which 
present  social  and  political  state  of  Ger- 
ly  presents,  there  is  none  more  singular 
I  that  exhibited  in  its  political  poetry. 
I  system  of  paternal  government  is  there 
ompletely  organized,  and  so  beautifully 
ied  out,  that  scarcely  a  restless  motion 

be  detected  in  that  great  stalled  ox,  the 
lie ;  and  if  a  groan  escape  it,  it  is  so 
lulated  by  custom,   that  it  may  be  mista- 

rather  for  a  low  of  too  much  rest  and 
ess,  than  an  expression  of  pain.  The  police 
so  admirably  distributed  and  posted  in 
-y  city,  village, street,  field,  lane,  wood,  and 
lie-house  ;  the  censorship  is  so  alert  at  its 
ton  in  every  printing  and  newspaper  office, 

not  a  sigh  can  escape  through  the  press, 
i  great  net  woven  by  the  German  gov- 
ments    for  the   accommodation,   as  they 

it,  of  that  many-headed  animal,  the  Pub- 
has  been  so  scientifically  constructed,  that 

one  of  those  many  heads  but  is  caught 
I  mesh,  and  the  whole  living  fry  is  drag- 
along  with  wondrous  ease.  Then,  this 
at  and  heterogeneous  fry  is  not  only  so 
ningly  netted,  and  scientifically  dragged 
ig,  but,  it  must  be   confessed,   is  so  well 

that  he  would  seem  to  be  a  very  unrea- 
able  sort  of  fellow  who  would  wish  them 
of  their  net  at  all.  The  learned  are  well 
plied  with  professorships,  librarianships, 
secretaryships:  the  nobles  with  com- 
ids  in  army,  and  offices  in  cabinet  and 
eau ;  the  middle  ranks  are  all  equally  en- 
ed  and  employed  by  these  paternal  gov- 
ments   in  the  thousand  and   never-want- 

poets  in  the  magistracy,  the  post-office, 
police,  the  customs,  the  stewardships  of 
»t8  and  domains ;  nay,  the  very  members 
;he  common  herd  are  universally  distribu- 

through  all  the  more  ordinary  employ- 
nts  of  justice-rooms,  post-offices,  railroads, 
celling  posts ;  as  watchers  *  of  roads,  of 
iets,  of  highways ;  as  gensd'arroes,  parish 
ooimasters,  scavengers,  aye,  as  chimney- 
^epSy  which  are  all  in  the  patronage,  or  un- 

the  surveillance  of  government,  that  well 
f  people  ask,  What  do  they  want  more  ? 
f  et  there  are,  as  there  always  have  been, 
I  always  will  be  in  this  discontented  world, 
96  verj  unreaaonable  people,  who  insist 


that  a  great  deal  more  is  wanted  for  the  true 
development  of  the  true  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  nation.  They  think  that  the  grand  thing 
needed,  is  that  governments  should  let  three- 
fourths  df  its  present  coocerns  alone,  and 
leave  them  to  the  enterprise  and  competition 
of  the  public :  and  that  they  should  grant  the 
four  great  ???! — as  they  are  significantly 
called — the  four  great  demands  of  Ftee  Con- 
stitutions, a  Free  Press,  Free  Speeches,  and 
Open  Trials  by  Jury.  On  this  the  govern- 
ments fairly  lift  their  hands  and  eyebrows  in 
astonishment,  and  through  their  hired  scribes 
of  the  press,  cry  —  "  Look  at  France !  see 
what  Free  Presses  and  Free  Speech  and  Free 
Constitutions,  did  there!  What  blood!  what 
horrors!  what  confusions!''  **  Nay,"  reply 
the  discontented,  "that  was  the  previous  work 
of  despotism."  "  Look  at  England !"  ex- 
claim the  government  scribes,  "  see,  with  all 
its  free  institutions,  what  a  debt !  what  con- 
tinual agitation  !  what  horrid  masses  of  pover- 
ty in  its  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  its 
very  capital!"  "Set  all  that  down,"  retort 
the  advocates  of  freedom,  "  to  invasions  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  not  to  the  free 
constitution  itself :  and  then  set  on  the  other 
side — what  national  wealth;  what  national 
activity !  what  fleets  of  merchantmen,  what 
merchant  princes !  what  cdonies !  what  a 
stupendous  empire  stretching  round  the 
whole  globe !  What  a  noble  fabric  of  fi-ee 
mind  is  there  raised  !  How  every  man,  how- 
ever oppressed  by  debts  and  exactions  he  may 
be,  dare,  like  a  man,  look  his  governors  in  the 
face,  and  at  least  demand  redress,  justice, 
and  the  proper  administration  of  a  represent- 
ative constitution.  They  will  insist  that 
men  who  go  about  with  bridles  in  their 
mouths,  are  not  men,  are  not  even  horses, 
but  something  lower  and  less  noble,  that  is, 
mules.  They  will  insist,  that  if  whole  na- 
tions are  to  be  held  like  children  in  go-carts 
and  leading-strings,  and  never  suffered  to 
arrive  at  a  majority  like  other  children,  they 
will  cease,  spite  of  all  coercion,  to  be  chil- 
dren, but  will  not  become  nations  of  men — 
for  Nature  will  not  be  resisted  with  impu- 
nity— but  of  idiots  and  drivellers;  that  it  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties, 
and  amongst  them  pre-eminently  their  fac- 
ulty of  freedom,  that  men  and  nations  ac- 
quire their  fiill  strength,  display  their  full 
powers,  and  attain  the  glory  and  happiness 
which  God  and  Nature  have  placed  within 
their  reach.  Nay,  they  add,  that  the  very 
stalled  ox  will  be  visited  in  his  pampered  rest, 
with  visions  of  open  fields,  green  mountains 
and  river  banks ;  the  caged  bird,  (and  what 
objects  on  earth  so  wretched  %&^^%%,^«^«b»\ 
ev^  lA  ft  goldexi  c%|5^,  Vii\  ^swrn^  ^i^^s^^ 
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and  wilds  of  wide  liberty,  and  languish  after 
them  ;  and  the  very  fish  in  the  most  fine  and 
philosophical  net,  will  think  of  the  broad 
space  of  waters  in  which  they  have  revelled, 
of  the  clear  springs  which  gush  into  them,  of 
the  depths  of  sweet  gloom  beneath  thd  shad- 
ows of  woods  where  they  btve  ranged,  and 
will  flash  and  flap  in  agony  at  the  tantalizing 
idea. 

So  think  the  free  spirits  of  Germany.  So 
think,  no  doubt,  thousands  who,  themselves 
provided  by  paternal  governments  with  all 
the  creature  comforts  of  office,  dare  not,  and 
do  not,  utter  such  ideas ;  and  indeed,  what 
help?  The  system,  as  we  have  said, is  so 
thorough  and  artistically  perfected  ;  the 
numbers  who  are  engaged  in  it  by  all  the 
hopes  and  comforts  of  life,  are  so  numerous  ; 
the  pressure  is  so  equal  and  universal,  that  it 
can  be  no  ordinary  combination  of  powers  or 
circumstances  which  can  alter  it.  The  pa- 
ternal tile  which  is  laid  upon  the  acanthus 
of  freedom,  is  so  stout  and  broad,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  acanthus  to  heave  it  off,  or 
to  bore  its  weight  through  it ;  it  does,  there- 
fore, only  what  it  can — it  curls  up  all  round 
its  edges,  and  gives  birth,  not  to  a  new  order 
of  architecture,  but  to  a  new  order  of  poets  ! 

These  are  the  men  of  whom  we  are  now 
about  to  speak.  There  never,  indeed,  have 
been  wanting  in  Germany  poets  who  in  their 
songs,  and  even  epics,  have  fanned  the  fire  of 
freedom,  and  breathed  through  their  fellow- 
men  that  hallowed  soul  of  liberty,  without 
which  men  and  nations  must  die  to  all  that  is 
great  and  noble.  From  the  days  of  Walther 
vonderVogelweide,  these  men  havenever  been 
wanting.  Walther  himself,  Hans  Sachs,  the 
tower-fast  Luther,  in  his  hymns  as  much  as  in 
his  sermons  or  his  Table-Talk,  Weckerlin, 
Martin  Opitz,  Logau,  Johan  Riss,  Gryphius, 
Assmann ;  and  amongst  those  of  the  revival  of 
German  poetry,  Klopstock,  Gleim,  Burger, 
Herder,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  Schiller, 
whose  noble  soul,  thoroughly  permeated  by 
all  that  was  great  and  generous,  acted  on  the 
mindsofhis  cotemporaries  like  a  summer  heat, 
makin^r  it  thrust  forth  its  shoots  on  all  sides, 
and  ripening  it  to  richness  even  when  no  po- 
litical word  was  spoken.  Even  Goethe,  who 
sunk  into  the  worldling  and  the  courtier,  and 
while  the  thunders  of  the  war  of  oppression 
and  of  the  war  of  freedom  bellowed  round 
his  study,  sate  calmly,  lifting  neither  hand 
nor  voice  for  the  fatherland,  but  entered  in 
his  journal,  as  the  visitants  of  one  of  his 
later  birth-days,  the  two  words,  **  Metter- 
nich"  and  "  Hardenberg!" — even  this  great 
defaulter  in  his  country's  cause,  in  some  of  his 
earlier  and  better  works,  had  contributed  to 


the  great  mass  of  public  (>pinion  ;  and  Uhland 
had,  both  as  popular  representative  in  the 
national  chamber,  and  in  his  ballads,  made 
his  high  and  independent  voice  heard  like  a 
trumpet ;  and  far  and  wide  were  those  trum- 
pet-tones heard,  and  felt,  and  req)onded  to. 
Even  on  Austria  he  called  boldly  and  stern- 
ly:- 

Up, mighty  Austria ! 
Forwards !  do  like  the  rest ! 
Forwards ! 

And  w*hile  Uhland  sits  in  his  age,  freed  by 
his  hereditary  property  from  any  dependence 
on  princes,  he  is  honored  throughout  all  Ger- 
many as  something  far  above  a  prince — the 
genuine  patriot  poet — the  most  glorious  aod 
divine  amongst  the  titles  of  men.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  even  from  the  very  heart  of 
Austria  a  zealous  echo  to  his  fiery  appeal 
came  back  to  him  and  the  whole  nation,  and 
besides,  on  all  hands,  glowed  in  the  poetry 
of  Platen,  BOrne,  Rau,  Heine,  Hagen,  Deeg, 
Welter,  Lenau,  Immermann,  Chamiseo, 
Freiligrath,  and  a  host  of  others,  the  Uhlan- 
dish  and  the  national  spirit.  But  these,  for 
the  most  part,  uttered  their  political  oracles 
either  amid  the  heap  of  their  other  poetic  in- 
spirations, presented  the  little  glittering  rose 
of  patriotism  wrapped  in  the  bouquet  of  many 
poetic  flowers,  or  clothed  their  patriotic  calls 
in  general  terms.  There  were  more  fiery, 
or  more  impatient  spirits,  who  resorted  to 
poetry  as  to  a  special  and  exclusive  vehicle 
of  their  political  discontent — who  looked 
round  them,  and  saw  scarcely  any  other 
mode  of  reaching  the  ears  of  their  country- 
men with  the  words  of  liberty.  The  pen  of 
the  censor  had  become  omnipotent  over  the 
pen  of  every  other  writer.  It  hung,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Blcu:k  Eagle ^  over  all  the  other 
feathered  creatures,  were  they  poets  or  pol- 
iticians— did  they  speak  exciting  words  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  volumes,  or  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal.  Most  of  those 
writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  especially 
those  of  late  years,  had  many  grievous  secret 
wounds  to  complain  of  from  the  point  of  the 
censor's  pen — from  the  great  pen  plucked 
from  the  wings  of  the  Black  Ea^es.  They 
could  tell  of  much  Burking  in  the  dark ;  of 
many  a  plaster  clapped  on  their  mouths  in 
the  secret  passages  and  dens  of  the  censor- 
ship ;  of  much  suffocation  and  strangulation. 
The  class  of  young  and  ardent  epirita  of 
whom  we  now  speak  determined,  therefore, 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  talons  of  the 
Black  Eagles — to  the  scalping  and  mutilating 
processes  of  the  censorship ;  but  to  concen- 
trate  all   their  lire  in  small  compass;   to 
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print  their  little  books  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  literary  anatomists.  They 
considered  that  it  is  one  thing  for  creatures 
to  be  strangled  in  the  dark,  and  the  stranglers 
then  to  cry,  "  These  were  abortions !"— one 
thing  for  honest  men  to  be  stabbed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  murderers,  clothed  in  police 
costume,  then  to  cry,  "  Ay,  these  were 
thieves  !''  and  another  thing,  when  the  truth 
was  fairly  issued  to  the  daylight,  for  the 
hardiest  and  most  hypocritical  rogue  of  them 
all  to  dare  to  suppress  it.  They  there- 
fore printed  their  little  volumes  either  in  the 
free  city  of  Hamburg  or  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  result  justified  their  calculations. 
From  Hamburg,  from  the  bold  house  of 
Hoffmann  &,  Campe,  or  from  Bern,  Zurich, 
Schafihausen,  d&c.  accordingly  came  flying 
whole  showers  of  these  poetico-political  vol- 
umes. They  were  everywhere  eagerly  caught 
up,  and  are  now  to  be  had  in  all  shops. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  ever  seen  the 
light  if  the  claws  of  the  black  eagles  could 
have  been  set  upon  them  in  manuscript :  but 
once  in  the  light,  no  man  is  so  bold  and  hon- 
est as  to  say,  "  These  are  the  prophets  of 
liberty,  and  must,  therefore,  be  stoned  to 
death  !"  They  are,  and  will  remain.  They 
are  adopted  by  the  people,  and  will  do 
their  work,  be  that  more  or  liess.  These 
little  tomes  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
snow-flakes  from  the  Swiss  Alps  themselves  : 
like  them,  many,  indeed,  fall  and  melt  on 
the  spot.  Others  have  excited  the  most  live- 
ly feeling,  and  are  become  generally  popu- 
lar. What  is  most  remarkable,  is,  that  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  the 
earliest,  and  by  the  others  regarded  as  the 
heart  and  leader  of  the  school,  is  not  only  a 
nobleman,  but  a  nobleman  of  Austria. 

Count  Auersperg,  better  known  by  his  as- 
sumed poetical  cognomen  of  Anastatius 
GrQn,is  well  known  in  that  character  as  a 
poet  of  great  elegance  and  fancy,  but  in  this 
little  volume  called  'Spazierg&nge  eines  Wie- 
ner Poeten' — Walks  of  a  Viennese  Poet — 
he  spoke  in  a  strain  of  equal  fire  and  boldness. 
True,  he  did  not  put  on  the  title-page  of  that 
little  volume  of  106  pages  even  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  Anastatius  Grtln.  It  was  issued  to 
the  world  from  the  press  of  Hamburg  anony- 
mously ;  but  it  was  issued  at  a  time  when 
a  single  spark  was  enough  to  kindle  and 
spread  a  wide  and  devouring  fire.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Parisian  Revolution  of 
July  1830.  This  rapid  and  brilliant  revolu- 
tion went  like  an  electric  flash  throughout  all 
Europe.  All  people  who  had  grievances  to 
complain  of  from  their  governments — and 
which  had  them  not? — raised  their  heads, 
and  called  loudly  for  redress  and  constitu- 


tional rights.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  England, 
Italy,  and  almost  every  state  of  Germany, 
rose  in  active  commotion.  For  two  years 
the  ferment  went  on  The  Belgians 
achieved  their  object ;  England  reformed 
her  parliament ;  the  different  states  of  Ger- 
many, even  to  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  were 
shaken  with  political  agitations  for  popular 
chambers,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  like, 
which,  in  some  of  the  smaller  states,  were  to  a 
degree  successful.  But  the  princes  and  their 
armies,  both  of  soldiers  and  police,  were  too 
strong.  Poland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  felt 
the  heavy  hands  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
the  larger  German  states  were  coerced.  The 
great  Radical  meeting  at  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
bach,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  18o2,  gave  a 
pretext  to  the  princes  of  the  German  Con- 
federation :  the  reign  of  arrests  and  police  se- 
verity began.  The  patriots  fled  on  all  sides, 
and  press  and  speech  were  put  into  their  an- 
cient bondarrc. 

Exactly  at  this  crisis  appeared  the  second 
edition  of  Count  Auersperg's  *  Walks.'  Its 
effect  may  be  imagined.  For  a  time  it  seems  to 
have  been  secretly  devoured  with  the  keen  rel- 
ish which  that  sacred  writer  so  well  described 
when  he  said,  "  Stolen  waters  are  sweet." 
At  length,  however,  as  the  restrictions  on  po- 
litical freedom  were  continued  ;  as  the  prom- 
ises of  the  princes  of  free  constitutions  were 
falsified  ;  when  Hanover,  robbed  of  the  con- 
stitution given  it  by  our  William  the  Fourth, 
cried  to  the  **  Bund"  for  help  against  des- 
potism, and  received  only  the  startling  reply, 
that  the  Bund  could  take  no  cognizance  of 
any  complaint  which  did  not  come  through 
a  government  channel — in  other  words,  that 
the  Confederation  was  a  confederation  of 
princes,  not  for,  but  against  the  people  ;  then 
broke  forth  a  tribe  of  zealous  followers  in 
the  Count's  train.  The  most  effective  of 
these,  however,  are  such  as  have  appeared 
within  the  last  two  years. 

We  must  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
Count.  He  wanders  forth  into  the  country 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  seated  on  the 
Cobenzlberg  above  Vienna,  writes  "  Spring 
Thoughts."  Charmed  by  the  landscape  be- 
fore him,  he  wishes  that  the  Emperor  were 
sitting  even  there,  and  would  cry  to  the  vale 
beneath — "  Austria !  thou  Land  of  the  East, 
let  it  be  day  in  thee!"  He  recalls  thegreatdeeds 
of  its  armies,  and  asks  whether  in  its  campaigns 
Right,  and  Light,  and  Freedom  always  stood 
as  warrior  allies  in  its  ranks  ;  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to  respond  that  "  the  answer  is  not 
sweet."  In  the  next  poem,  however,  he  so 
admirably  touches  off  Metternich  that  ^^ 
must  translate  >nV\oW^  i^ve — 
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Saloon  Scene. 

*Ti8  evening ;  flame  the  chandeliers  in  the  orna- 
mented liall ; 

From  the  crystal  of  tall  mirrors  thousand-fold  their 
splendors  fall. 

In  the  sea  of  radiance  moTing,  almost  floating, 
round  are  seen 

Lovely  ladies  young  and  joyous,  ancient  dames  of 
solemn  mien.  « 

And  amongst  them  staidly  pacingi  with  their  orders 
graced,  elate, 

Here  the  rougher  sons  of  war,  there  peaceful  ser- 
vants of  the  state. 

Bat  observed  by  all  observers,  wandering  mid  them 
one  I  view 

Whom  none  to  approach  dare  venture,  save  th' 
elect,  illustrious  few. 

It  is  he  who  holds  the  rudder  of  proud  Austria's 

ship  of  state. 
Who  mid  crowned  heads  in  congress,  acting  for 

her,  sits  sedate. 
But  now  see  him  !     O  how  modest,  how  polite  to 

one  and  all ; 
Gracious,  courtly,  smiling  round  him,  on  the  great 

and  on  the  small. 

The  stars  upon  his  bosom  glitter  faintly  in  the  cir- 
cle's blaze, 

But  a  smile  so  mild  and  friendly  ever  on  his  fea- 
tures plays ; 

Both  when  from  a  lovely  bosom  now  he  takes  a 
budding  rose, 

And  now  realms,  like  flowers  withered,  plucks  and 
scatters  as  he  goes. 

Equally  bewitching  sounds  it,  when  fair  locks  his 

praise  attends, 
Or  when  he,  from  heads  anointed,  kingly  crowns 

so  calmly  rends. 
Ay,  the  happy  mortal  seemeth  in  celestial  joys  to 

swim 
Whom  his  word  to  Elba  doometh,  or  to  Munkat's 

dungeons  grim. 

O  could  Europe  now  but  see  him  !  so  obliging,  so 

gallant. 
As  the   man  in  martial  raiment,  as   the  church's 

priestly  saint. 
As  the  state's  star-covered  servant,  by  his  smile  to 

hoaven  advanced. 
As  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  are  all   enraptured 

and  entranced  ! 

Man  o'  th'  Empire !  Man  o*  th'  Council !  as  thou 

art  in  kindly  mood, 
Show'st  thyself  just  now  so  gracious,  unto  all  so 

wondrous  good, 
See  !  without,  a  humble  client  to  thy  princely  gate 

hath  pressed. 
Who  with  token  of  thy  favor  burns  to  be  supremely 

blessed. 

Nay  !  thou  hast  no  cause  of  terror !  he  is  honest 
and  discreet. 

Carries  no  concealed  dagger  'noath  his  garments 
smooth  and  neat. 

It  is  Austria's  People  !~open, — full  of  truth  and 
honor — see  ! 

How  he  prays  most  mildly,  "May  I — take  the  free- 
dom to  be  free  ?" 

In  "  Priests  and  Parsons,"   and  in  "  The 

Fat  and  Lean,"  the   CJount   compares  the 

good  and  mischievous  clergy,  expressing  his 


love  and  reverence  for  the  ooh  elaas,  and  his 
indignant  hatred  of  the  other.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  while  popery  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  popular,  and  winning  prose- 
lytes where  it  has  ceased  politically,  and  its 
old  features  have  become  forgotten,  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  continued  most  pro- 
minent, it  has  been  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
people,  as  in  Spain,  or  so  far  as  any  interfer- 
ence of  the  papal  power  is  concerned,  has 
been,  by  the  very  governments,  politically 
annihilated.  In  the  two  great  catholic  states 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  Bavaria,  where  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  where  the  monarchs 
themselves  are  strictest  catholics,  there, 
though  the  religion  is  upheld,  the  papal 
power  has  been  put  down  by  the  govern- 
ments. Popery  and  the  Jesuits  are  especial 
objects  of  detestation  with  the  German  liber- 
als, and  they  do  not  forget  that  Mettemich, 
the  most  wily  of  all  wily  ministers,  was  the 
man  who  hit  on  the  grandest  discovery  in 
political  despotism  ever  yet  made — that  of 
converting  National  Education  into  the  basis 
and  great  engine  of  slavery. 

When  despotic  Princes  began  to  tremble 
before  the  advance  of  popular  knowledge, 
Metternich  only  smiled.  He  called  to  mind 
the  words  of  Solomon — "  Bring  up  a  child  in 
the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  *•  That," 
thought  he,  "  which  is  good  for  one  way,  is 
equally  good  for  another.  Bring  up  a  people 
in  any  way,  and  when  they  are  old  they  will 
not  depart  from  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  great 
political  light  I  Seize  the  principle — apply 
it  to  the  nation,  instead  of  letting  your  ene- 
mies, the  liberals,  apply  it.  Bend  the  twig 
while  it  is  young,  and  sdl  the  powers  on  earth 
shall  never  be  able  to  raise  it  again !" 

Austria  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  grand  dis- 
covery— the  principle  of  a  Government  Edu- 
cation as  a  National  Education^  and  that 
with  a  success  which  caused  it  to  be  imme- 
diately copied,  and  carried  out  with  the  most 
conclusive  results  in  Prussia;  where,  while 
the  unsuspicious  liberals  of  England  have 
been  watching  to  see  the  growth  of  a  uni- 
versal knowledge  amid  the  people  blow  op 
the  Prussian  despotism,  it  has  been,  by  a 
subtly  adopted  system,  by  which  the  nation- 
al schoolmasters  became  half  schoolmasters 
and  more  than  half  policemen,  perhaps  rivet- 
ed for  ever.  We  have  alluded  to  this  sub- 
ject merely  to  show  why  the  modern  political 
poets  so  bitterly  denounce  popery  and  priest- 
crafl,  and,  passing  over  Count  Anersperg's 
poems  on  these  subjects,  shall  content  our- 
selves with  two  short  ones — the  *  Mautb- 
cordon'  (Cordon  of  Customs)  and  *The 
Censor.' 
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The  HhatomM  Cordon, 


r  country  is  a  garden,  which  the  timid  garden- 
er's doubt 

th  an  iron  palisado  has  enclosed  round  about ; 

:  without  live  folk,  whom  entrance  to  this  garden 
could  make  glad, 

d  a  guest  who  loves  sweet  scenery,  cannot  be  so 
very  bad. 

ck  and  yellow  lists  go  stretching  round  our 
borders  grim  and  tight ; 

)tom-h  ouse  and  beadle  watchers  guard  our  fron- 
tiers da^  and  night — 

by  day  before  the  tax-house,  lurk  by  night  i'  th* 
long  damp  grass, 

>nt,  crouching  on  their  stomachs,  louring  round 
on  all  who  pass, 

at  no  single  foreign  dealer,  foreign  wine,  to- 
bacco bale, 

eign  silk,  or  foreign  linen,  slily  steal  within 
their  pale ; 

at  a  guest,  than  all  more  hated,  set  not  foot  upon 
our  earth, — 

mghty  which  in  a  foreign  soil,  in  foreign  light 
has  had  its  birth  ! 

ally  the  watch  grows  weary,  when  the  ghostly 

hour  draws  near, 
in  our  good  land  how  many  from  all  spectres 

shrink  in  fear ! 
d  and  cutting  blows  the  north-wind,  on  each 

limb  doth  inintness  fall ; 
the  pot-house  steal  the  watchers,  where  both 

wine  and  comfort  call. 

!  there  start  forth  from  the  bushes,  from  the 
night-wind's  shrouding  wings, 

n  with  heavy  packs  all  laden,  carts  up-heaped 
with  richest  things. 

tnt  as  the  night-fog  creeping,  through  the  noise- 
less tracks  they  wend  ; 

!  there  too  goes  Thought  amongst  them — to- 
wards his  mission's  sacred  end  ! 

b  the  smugglers  must  he  travel, — he  who  no- 
thing hides  from  sight ! 

Ji  the  murky  mists  go  creeping — he  the  son  of 
Day  and  Light ! 

!  come  forth,  ye  thirsty  drinkers  !  weary  watch- 
ers, out ! — this  way  ! 

ig  yourselves  in  rank  and  file — post  yourselves 
in  armed  array  ! 

nt    your  muskets !    sink  your  colors  with  the 

freeman's  solemn  pride  ! 
the  drums  give  joyful  thunder— cast  the  jealous 

barriers  wide  ! 
It  with  green  palms  all  victorious,  proud  and 

free  in  raiment  bright, 
rough  the  hospitable  country   Thought    may 

wander  scattering  light ! 

The  Count  extends  his  walks  mid  the 
irms  of  the  spring,  and  asks  when  shall  the 
ing  of  freedom  bloom  thus  in  his  country  1 
;  sits  in  the  garden  bower  of  a  country  inn, 
oying  the  delicious  scene  before  him;  a 
mger  approaches  with  a  friendly  face,  and 
ts  himself  beside  him;  but,  suspecting 
t  he  may  be  a  police  spy,  tfie  Count  hast- 
I  away  and,  plunging  into  a  neighboring 


wood,  weeps  burning  tears  over  the  spirit  of 
distrust  which  the  government  infuses  be- 
tween man  and  man.  He  paces  the  field  of 
Aspem,  and  thinks  how  the  freedom  of  Aus- 
tria was  achieved  there  only  to  be  lost  again. 
A  swallow  flying  southward  awakes  in  him 
the  question  ''  WbHher  ?''  which  is  echoed 
by  another  qaeation — "  Whither  are  the 
princes  of  Austria  conducting  the  country  V^ 
To  which  he  gives  them  answer :  To  a  reign 
of  hypocrites,  when  no  man  dare  look  another 
in  the  face;  when  the  monk's  censers  are 
busy  wailing  the  incense  of  flattery ;  when 
geese  flourish,  and  are  never  plucked,  for 
there  is  no  press,  and  no  need  of  pens, — 
except  for  the  tax-gatherers ;  when  the  pro- 
fessor shrinks  from  his  own  students,  who 
present  before  him  but  two  classes — savage 
cannibals,  and  youths  who  still  have  some 
ideas  :  when  an  imperial  edict  is  passed  to 
extinguish  all  lamps,  as  people  can  very  well 
And  the  way  to  their  mouths  without  them  ; 
and  when  priests  rejoice  in  the  perpetual 
midnight,  exclaiming,  "  What  a  beautiful 
day  r*  but  the  very  dead  remove  with  coffin 
and  shroud  to  a  more  genial  resting-place. 
In  '  The  Victory  of  Freedom,*  the  '  Hymn 
to  Austria,*  *  Maria  Theresa,'  *  The  Statue 
of  Joseph  n.,'  *The  Right  of  Hospitality,' 
address  '  To  the  Emperor,'  &c.,  abound  the 
same  noble,  free,  and  generous  thoughts,  the 
same  keen  ironv  :  but  we  must  hold  to  our 
purpose,  and  give  only — 

The  Censor » 

Many  a  hero-priest  is  shown  us  in  the  storied  times 

ofyore. 
Who  the    word  of  truth   undaunted  through  the 

world  unceasing  bore ; 
Who  in  the  halls  of  kings  have  shouted, — **Fie  !  I 

scent  lost  Freedom's  grave !" 
And   to  many   a   high  dissembler  bluothf    cried, 

*' Thou  art  a  knave  !" 
# 
Were  I  but  such  Freedom's  champion,  shrouded  in 

the  monkish  frock. 
Straight  unto  the  Censor's  dwelling  I  must  hie,  and 

loudly  knock; 
To  the  man  must  say, — '*  Arch  scoundrel,  down  at 

once  upon  thy  knees, 
For  thou  art  a  vile  offender — down  I  confcft  thy 

villanies." 

And  I  hear  the  wretch  already  how  he  wipes  his 

vileness  clean — 
"  Oh  your  reverence  is  in  error,  I  am  not  the  man 

you  mean  ! 
I  omit  no  mass,  no  duty,  fill  my  post  with  service 

true; 
I'm  no  lewd  one,  no  blasphemer,  murderer,  thief, 

or  godless  Jew  !" 

But  my  zeal  indignant  flashes  from   my  heart  in 

flaming  tones, 
Like  the  thunder  mid  the  mountains  in  hia  e«x  vcc^ 

aiMw«i  pomi. 
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Every  glance  fklts  like  an  arrow  cutting  through 

bis  guilty  heart ; 
Every  word  is  like  a  hammer  which  makes  bone 

and  marrow  part. 

X 

Ves  !  thou  art  a  stock-blind  Hebrew !  for  thou  hast 
not  yet  divined, 

That  for  us,  like  Christ  all|(lorioQ8,  rose  too— Free- 
dom of  the  Mind ! 

Yes  !  thou  art  a  bloody  murderer !  doubly  curst  and 
doubly  fell, — 

Others  merely  murder  bodies — thou  dost  murder 
souls  as  well ! 

Yes  !  thou  art  a  thief,  a  base  one,  or,  by  heaven  !  a 

fouler  wight ! 
Others  to  steal  fruits  do  leap  our  garden  fence  by 

night ; 
But  thou,  wretch  !  info  the  garden  of  the  human 

mind  hast  broke, 
And  with  fruit,  and  leaf,  and  blossom,  felPst  the 

tree  too  at  a  stroke  ! 

Yes  !  thou  art  a  base  adulterer  !  but  in  shame  art 
doubly  base — 

Others  burn  and  strive  for  beauties  that  their  neigh- 
bors' gardens  grace ; 

But  a  crime  inspired  by  beauty  for  thy  grovelling 
souKs  too  poor; 

Night  and  fog  and  vilest  natures  can  alone  thy  heart 
allure. 

Yes  !  thou  art  a  foul  blasphemer  !  or,  by  heaven  !  a 

■devil  born  ! — 
Others  wood  and  marble  figures  dash  to  pieces  in 

their  scorn ; 
But  thy  hand,  relentless  villain  !  strikes  to  dust  the 

living  frame. 
Which  man's  soul,  God's  holy  image,  quickens  with 

its  thoughts  of  flame. 

Yes  !  thou  art  an  awful  sinner  !  true,  our  laws  yet 

leave  thee  free ; 
But  within  thy  soul  in  terror  rack  and  gallows  must 

thou  see. 
Smite   thy  breast  then  in  contrition,  thy  bowed 

head  strew  ashes  o*er; 
Bend  thy  knee — make  full  confession, — ^*  Go  thy 

way  and  sin  no  more  V* 

Can  this  zealous  and  able  chanrpion  of  free- 
rlom  have  abandoned  the  great  cause  of  his 
country  1  So  suspect,  and  so  accuse  him,  the 
greater  pnrt  of  his  followers.  In  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  of  Feb.  13th,  1840,  appeared 
this  paragraph,  from  a  Viennese  paper — 
"  Anastatius  Grdn  has  been  some  days  here 
to  solicit  for  himself  the  golden  key  of  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Bedchamber,  as  his  wife,  here- 
ditary Countess  Attems,  has  been  created 
Lady  of  the  order  of  the  Starry  Cross,  and 
cannot  go  to  court  alone.  It  is  said  the  Count 
has  completely  renounced  the  poet."  On  this, 
great  has  been  the  outcry  and  indignation 
throughout  all  **  Young  Germany  ;'*  and  every 
radical  poet  has  fired  off  at  him  his  poetico- 
political  blunderbuss.  We  do  not,  however, 
flpite  of  all  the  court  metamorphoses  that  our 
thaeshave  shown,  Vighily  oredit  the  apostacy 


of  such  a  spirit.  It  is  moiH  likely  thaj 
Count  sees  clearly  that  he  has  done  all 
he  can  at  present  do,  and  without  wishii 
make  a  useless  martyr  of  himself,  leave.* 
seed  he  has  sown  to  grow  and  produce  it 
tural  fruits. 

The  songs  of  Dingelstedt,  Hoffmann,  S 
Herrwegh,  Ortlepp,  Scherr,  and  PCtttin 
we  reserve  for  another  paper. 


SING  ME  TO  MY  SLUMBERS. 

fir    MRS.    CRAWFORD. 

[From  the  Metropolitan.] 

<*  That  strain  a^in  ; — it  had  a  'lying  ftXl; 
O.  it  caine  u'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  South, 
Tiiai  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  rioleta, 
Ekealiog,  and  giving  odor." 

TWBLPTH   KlUBT. 

Sing  ma  to  my  slumbers  ; 
With  those  melting  numben 

Soothe  my  troubled  breast ; 
Let  thy  gentle  finger 
O'er  the  sweet  chords  linger 

Till  I  sink  to  rest ; 
Oh!  may  dreams  of  pleasnre 
Spring  from  that  sweet  measare. 
Bringing  all  I  treasure 

Back  again  to  sight  \ 
Looks  for  which  I  languish. 
Tones  that  soothe  my  anguish. 

Steal  upon  my  night ! 

Early  days  are  fleetest. 
But  they  are  the  sweetest 

Heart  can  ever  know  ; 
Golden  rays  of  glory 
Crown  their  fairy  story. 

All  is  summer  glow. 
Late  and  early  meeting. 
Household  faces  greeting. 
Keep  the  boart  still  beating. 

True  to  Nature's  tone  : 
Till  the  world  has  spoken, — 
**  Lot  home's  spell  be  broken  \* 

Then  the  charm  is  gone.* 

What  can  worldlings  offer. 
Let  them  heap  the  coffer 

Full  of  shining  gold  ; 
Ah  !  not  all  their  treasure 
Fills  the  golden  measure 

Loving  hearts  enfold. 
World,  thy  visor  covers 
Hollow  friends  and  lovers ; 
Man  too  soon  discovers 

Early  friends  are  best : 
Sing  me  to  my  slumbers. 
With  those  melting  numbers. 

Sing  mo  to  my  rest ! 

*  This  song  was  wriucn  to  the  munc  of  a  raelaneholj  I 
air.  which  is  admirably  suited  for,  and  sounds  oaQsI  beautj 
with  ibree  voices. 
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Latk  IffSURRKCTioir  15  Italt. — The  Gazette  des 
TVibunatix  gives  the  following  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  extraordinary  commission  as- 
•embled  at  Bologna  for  the  trial  of  the  persons  ac- 
cused of  having  excited  an  insurrection  in  that  citjr. 
It  may  be  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  state  that, 
according  to  another  account  from  Paris,  no  convic- 
tion could  have  taken  place,  as  the  military  com- 
mission had  not  yet  sat  tor  the  trial  of  the  onenders 
in  the  revolt,  and  the  preliminary  proceedings  were 
still  in  progress  : — 

**  The  iuDurrcctional  movement  which  arose  at 
several  points  of  the  legations  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust last  cannot  have  been  forgotten.  It  appears 
that  this  political  manifestation,  which  caused  so 
much  anxiety  to  Cardinal  Bernetti,  occurred  sooner 
than  the  period  prescribed  by  the  central  committee 
of  Bologna  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  Papal 
Government  having  been  justly  alarmed,  thought  it 
necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  conspirators  by  a 
display  of  all  the  force  at  its  disposal.  The  Cardi- 
nal-Governor relied  principally  on  the  Swiss  and 
the  carabineers.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
These  two  corps  displayed  both  zeal  and  courage 
in  guarding  the  positions  intrusted  to  them,  and  m 
the  different  engagements  with  the  insurgents. 

**  The  most  formidable  band  was  commanded  by 
Dr.  Muratori.  Indignant  at  an  outrage  committed 
on  his  mother,  a  woman  75  yeaM  of  age,  he  swore 
to  be  revenged.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
50  young  men  as  determined  as  himself,  and 
amongst  them  he  counted  his  brother  and  six  ne- 
phews. 

**  Muratori  commenced  by  attacking  a  fort  defend- 
ed by  a  captain  and  50  carabineers.  The  captain 
was  the  person  who  had  committed  the  outrage 
against  his  mother.  The  attack,  which  was  direct- 
ed with  as  much  energy  as  success,  lasted  more 
than  four  hours.  The  carabineers  opposed  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  but,  attacked  with  fire,  the 
greater  number  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
The  captain  and  several  carabineers  were  killed 
during  the  action.  The  insurgents  lost  but  two  men 
and  three  wounded. 

^*  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  attack  that  seve- 
ral arrests  were  made,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Bologna 
as  in  other  towns  of  Bologna. 

"  Two  priests  were  sent  from  Rome  to  direct 
summary  proceedings  against  the  prisoners. 

**  It  was  particularly  against  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  Muratori  that  the  military  commission 
was  directed. 

^  This  court-martial,  as  it  may  be  termed,  was 
composed  of  Colonel  Freddi  and  four  officers  cho- 
sen amongst  the  corps  which  had  served  against 
the  insurgents.  The  trials  commenced  and  termi- 
nated in  a  barrack  transformed  into  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed.  National 
guards  were  placed  to  prevent  any  person  fVom  ap- 
proaching. The  defence  of  the  accused  was  in- 
trusted to  barristers  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  commission.  Their  fees  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  property  confiscated  belonging  to  the  prisoners 
convicted. 

**  The  proceedings  of  the  first  day,  the  15th  of 
October,  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  written  de- 
positions. There  was  no  viva  voce  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  consequently  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing falsehood  from  truth  by  cross-examina- 
tions. 

•«  *  I  protest,'  said  the  youngest  of  the  three  ac- 
cused, *■  against  this  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
witnesses  whose  depoaitioof  have  been  read  a^pinst 


us  are  either  police  agents  or  men  of  notoriously 
bad  moral  character :  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  prove  this  fact.' 

**^ Silence!'  exclaimed  the  public  prosecutor,  in 
a  menacing  tone,  '  you  have  no  right  to  protest. 
You  have  been  brought  here  to  receive  the^has- 
tisement  of  your  criminal  conduct,  and  not  to  dis- 
turb the  court.' 

^*  *  But  I  could  prove  an  alibi  by  a  hundred  wit- 
nesses, as  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  sickness  at 
the  time.* 

"  *  Silence !  that  is  the  defence  of  every  culprit 
who  does  not  know  how  to  escape  the  punishment 
he  has  merited,'  replied  the  President.  *  If  your 
worthy  chief,  who  has  escaped  fVom  justice  oy  a 
shameful  flight,  was  near  you,  he  would  make  a 
similar  defence.'  Moreover,  your  counsel  can  pre- 
sent your  defence,  and  the  court  will  judge  of  its 
value.' 

**  Another  of  the  accused  asked  leave  to  prove 
that  he  was  arrested  on  the  denunciation  of  an  ene- 
my. He  was  told  to  be  silent,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

'*In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  court  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  two  of  the  accused,  and 
on  the  third  20  years  of  careers  duro. 

**  In  ordinary  matters  execution  is  deferred  until 
the  Pope  shall  have  confirmed  the  sentence.  In 
political  trials  it  is  difierent.  The  friends  of  the 
condemned  were  not  even  apprised  of  the  result  of 
the  trial  until  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

*^  The  trials  were  resumed  on  the  20th  ult.,  when 
out  of  the  five  accused  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot  on  the  public  walk  near  their  houses. 

^*  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  consterna- 
tion and  grief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna  when 
they  were  apprised  of  those  proceedings.  Domicil- 
iary visits  and  arrests  continue.  The  doors  of  the 
dungeons  are  at  each  moment  closed  on  men  sus- 
pected of  connivance  with  the  insur^^ents. 

"The  proceedings  of  the  commission  are  con- 
tinued with  so  much  precipitancy,  that  no  person 
can  tell  what  may  be  the  result.  It  has  declared 
its  sittings  permanent ;  and  all  the  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody throughout  the  Papal  slates  are  to  pass  succes- 
sively before  this  severe  tribunal." — Colonial  Gat. 

The  Xanthus  Expkditiov. — Intelligence  ha» 
been  received  at  Malta  from  the  party  in  the  valley 
of  the  Xanthus  up  to  the  2d  of  November.  The 
Medea  war-steamer,which  conveyed  the  expedition, 
reached  Rhodes  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, afler  a  fine  run  of  something  over  three  days. 
The  pasha  of  the  place  received  Csptain  Warden 
very  civilly ;  and,  although  the  firman  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  bad  not  yet  reached  him,  he  never- 
theless took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  al- 
lowing the  expedition  to  commence  its  labors  ;  and 
accordingly,  af\er  presenting  the  pssha  with  a  tele- 
scope and  his  own  likeness,  taken  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Scharf,  and  despatching  a  large  boatload  of  timber 
for  building  purposes,  the  Medea  weighed  anchor 
on  the  23d,  and  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Xanthus.  On  the  24th  CapUin  Warden  and  Mr. 
Fellows  landed,  and  proceeded  to  the  valley  ;  and 
on  the  25th  the  rest  of  Mr.  Fellows's  followers,  with 
carpenters  and  stonemasons.  The  lighter,  named  the 
Victoria,  was  got  out  and  launched,  and  loaded  with 
timber,  provisions,  and  stores.  On  the  26th,  25 
men,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  under  the  orders  of  Lieuten- 
ant Massie,  lefl  the  ship,  and  encamped  themselves 
at  the  lower  station.  On  the  27th  the  other  two 
lighters,  named  the  Prince  Albert  and  Pcitvc««% 
Roy tl,  w«w  Uuikc\i«d  •,  Wk^  \*«rt»^VCftK^Sa%V»i^'«^ 
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wero  despatched  with  30  men  more,  Mr.  Ilore,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Pidcock,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Temple,  who  relieved  the  first  partj, 
which  proceeded  to  the  chief  station  at  Xauthus. 
On  the  28th  the  provisions  were  all  landed,  and 
despafohed  to  their  destinations  by  camels.  On  the 
29tn,  although  a  day  of  rest,  the  shore-party  re- 
mained hard  at  work,  clearing  away,  building  bar- 
racks, road-making,  &c.  On  the  30th,  the  remain- 
der of  the  party  from  the  Queen,  including  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Gill,  were  landed  to  join  Lieutenant 
Temple.  Even  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  an 
Enghshman  was  found, — Viscount  Eantnor,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Somers,  travelling  with  a  Dr. 
Mitchell,  his  medical  attendant. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Witir-Flannel. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  thus  treats  of  this  curious 
substance,  which  has  recently  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
— **  A  friend  put  into  my  hand  the  other  day  a  yard 
or  two  of  what  seemed  a  coarse  kind  of  flannel, 
gray  on  one  side,  greenish  on  the  other,  and  a  full 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  had  been  thrown  up  by 
tne  river  Trent,  and  washed  ashore  in  vast  sheets. 
Those  who  had  seen  it  pronounced  it  a  manufactured 
article,  and  so  it  was — but  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

When  this  substance  is  handled,  it  is  harsh  to 
the  touch,  although  composed  of  finest  threads.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  presents  no  character  by  which  it 
may  be  known  from  any  coarse  and  loosely-woven 
cloth.  The  microscope  reveals  its  nature.  It  is 
then  found  to  consist  of  myriads  of  jointed  threads, 
whoso  joints  are  compressed  alternately  sideways 
and  vertically  ;  they  are  here  and  there  transparent, 
but  for  the  most  part  opaque,  and  rough  to  the  eye. 
The  white  side  is  more  opaque  than  the  other,  and 
more  unexaminable  ;  but  if  a  little  muriatic  acid  be 
added  to  the  water  in  which  the  fragments  of  water- 
flannel  float,  copious  bubbles  of  air  appear,  which 
are  much  increased  in  quantity  by  the  application 
of  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  By  degrees  they  disap- 
pear. They  were  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  extricat- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  on  a  coating  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  which  the  plant  is  more  or 
less  completely  invested.  If,  aAer  this  operation, 
the  threads  are  again  examined,  the  contents  of  the 
joints  become  visible  ;  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
flannel  they  are  filled  with  an  irregular  ma^s  of 
green  matter,  in  the  white  part  with  myriads  of 
fflobules,  intermixed  with  a  shapeless  substance. 
The  globules  are  the  seeds.  If  a  little  iodine  is 
then  given  to  the  flannel,  it  is  readily  absorbed,  and 
the  contents,  shapeless  matter,  globules,  and  all, 
become  deep  violet,  showing  that  all  this  substance 
is  starch. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  water-flannel  is  a  micro- 
scopical plant,  composed  of  jointed  threids,  secret- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  on  their  surface,  and  forming 
seeds  composed  of  starch  within  them.  And  when 
we  consider  that  the  joints  are  smaller  than  the  eye 
can  detect,  while  each  contains  from  fifly  to  one 
hundred  seeds,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  with 
what  rapidity  such  a  plant  is  multiplied.  Besides 
which,  as  their  contents  consist  to  a  great  extent 
of  starch,  the  most  readily  organi'/able  of  all 
vegetable  materials,  the  means  of  growth  with 
which  the  plant  is  provided  are  far  more  ample  than 
any  thing  we  know  of  in  the  higher  orders  of  the 
▼egetable  kingdom. 

For  what  purposes,  we  may  ask,  is  this  small 

plant  intended .'     Is  it  for  food  for  man  or  animals, 

or  for  decorating  the  waters  in  which  it  grows,  or 

for  adding  to  wealth  or  comfort  in  any  way  ?     It  is 

Aard  to  Mntwer  leiiUi  questiona  of  thu  aort.    That 


it  has  its  use,  we  may  rest  aisorii ;  but  whelberfti 
us  or  our  fellow -creatures,  it  is  scarcely  withiaay 
province  to  determine.     I  may,  however,  lOM 
that  it,  like  all  such  agents,  is  probafr ly  on«  a  ii 
great  means  of  moving  the  hidden  spriagBofii 
natural  world.   It  swarms  in  waters,  where  it  l«i 
and   grows   with   inconceivable    rapidity.    WhI 
does  it  grow  on,  unless  the   decaying  mattfr  ii 
which  all  water  abounds,  and  which  tends  to  pil* 
lute  it  ?    It  is,  therefore,  a  purifier  of  the  lUcaB. 
It  is  cast  by  the  waters  on  the  meadows,  udoi* 
rics  with  every  1000  pounds  weight  of  it  400poMdi 
and  upwards  of  carbonate  of  lime,  200  pooaditf 
carbon,  with  at  least  15  pounds  of  the  lir  cilM 
nitrogen.     These  are  manures,  which  the  witw* 
flannel  rescues  from  the  flood  to  increase  the  ligi 
and  abundance  of  the  land.     But  it  is  also  tbentf 
of  insects  and  animalcules,  which  wander  aniii 
its    trackless  fields,  and   feed   apon   its   prodaci' 
Surely  these  are  naes  enough  without  a  hnckiiii 
appeal  to  the  admiration  of  what  are  called  inqoii' 
ing  minds. 

But  it  may  be  that  nature  intends  such  plants  fa 
higher  purposes.  One  quarter  of  its  weight  cohmIi 
of  starch  and  azotized  substance ;  that  is  to  say,o( 
the  nutritious  matter  that  gives  bread  it^  value. 
Why,  then,  might  not  the  water-flannel  be  ooi> 
verted  into  food  in  times  of  scarcity  ?  It  woaM 
certainly  be  far  better  than  the  bread  of  bark  tnd 
straw  which  ha*  been  sometimes  used." — CAoi- 
bers's  Edinburgh  Jomnud, 

Humanity. — Humanity  is,  in  regard  to  the  other 
social  afiections,  what  the  first  lay  of  colors  is  in  re- 
spect to  a  picture.  It  is  a  ground  on  which  are 
painted  the  different  kinds  of  lovo,  friendship,  and 
engagement.  As  the  ancients  held  thoae  places 
sacred  which  were  blasted  with  lightning,  we  ought 
to  pay  a  tender  regard  to  those  persons  who  are 
visited  with  affliction.  A  general  civility  is  doe  te 
all  mankind  ;  but  an  extraordinary  humanity  and  a 
peculiar  delicacy  of  good  breeding  is  owing  to  the 
distressed,  that  we  may  not  add  to  their  afllictioa 
by  any  seeming  neglect. — ^non. 

Sandwich  Islands. — As  sure  as  passing  events 
call  into  even  temporary  notoriety  the  smallest 
speck  of  the  habitable  globe,  so  sure  is  a  lasting  re- 
cord  of  its  locality,  relative  position,  proportion*, 
peculiarities,  &c.f  to  issue  from  the  press  of  Mr. 
Wyld,  the  royal  geogriipher.  We  have  before  us  a 
beautiful  new  map  ofthe  Sandwich  Isles,^-iD  a  chart 
of  the  world,  those  central  specks  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean, — on  a  scale  of  20  miles  to  the  inch,  moft 
admirably  executed.  It  also  afibrds  information  u 
to  discovery,  products,  currents,  winds,  anchorage, 
&c. — Lit.  Gaz. 

SuBSTiTDTK  FOR  Indioo. — The  MoTming  PostVk" 
nounces  that  a  young  Scotchman  Iravelling  in  the 
Shand  country,  adjoining  the  Burman  empire,  has 
met  with  a  plant,  used  by  the  natives  for  dying,which 
is  likely  to  supersede  thu  use  of  indigo,  as  it  is  only 
a  tenth  of  the  price.  He  has  submitted  it  to  the 
Agri-horticultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  it  hai 
been  pronounced  to  be  a  very  valuable  production 
— a  genuine  black  vegetable  dye. — Jitkemteum. 

Sepulture. — Few  subjects  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  living  man  so  much,  from  the  earUeit 
annals  ofthe  world  which  we  possess  to  the  present 
hour,  as  the  consideration  of  tne  best  mode  of  dis- 
posing ofthe  mortal  remains  of  gen«*rations  as  they 
pass  away.  The  necessity  ofthe  case,  under  manj 
circumstances,  has  led  to  methods  at  which  tha 
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id;  thoagh  to  aome  of  thcu,  iBrioui 
lie  reconciled  !))■  ciinlom,  wliitsi  otiitrp 
look  Ujion  (hem  willi  aveiHiun  and  dis- 

dwell  on  old  or  diBlant  funeral  eu^. 
Hiiure  to  unimaig,  on  floating  in  rivec. 
lun,    and    on    app|jtini.'cs    sllll    mori' 

may  aJverl  la  ihu  nee. 


h  ha 
■f 


0    lllf 


a«  prnctiied  throiighoji 
u|iH.  jigmiiitl  burial  under  churchin 
ignlions  nsBi-mblo  to  worabrp,  and  in 
'iiipB  amid  ihe  awniming  population  ut' 
ee  of  llie  public  biu  boen  railed,  tiul 
chcnaion,  but  in  opprehension ;   and 

,.  do.b.  or  Ik.  f,.ju..,i,  r.w  .r„,.  j ;;™ 

uiid  on  the  general  health,  independ- 
ubliorrent,   criminal,  and  hardeniii 
arelheineviTablereanlt.  A* 
Frunoe  the  Gannal  p 

I  brought  into  conoid 

-'        -  ■   III   of 


numbera  whoas  apprabalioo  woald  amply  rocom- 
penao  the  inventor  fur  hi*  very  valuable  sod  very 
intureiting  deiign. —  Lit.  Gai, 

LiTEK4TDK>  IK  Italv. — During  the  year  1S43 
there  have  been  printed  io  tlolj  3,042  booka  (the 
number  printed  in  1841  waa  a.iKW),  of  thcNo  3,W3, 
1769,  or  abour  thrce-firihs,  were  published  in  the 
LomWdo-Venetian  kingdom  ;  of  tb 
508  appeared  in  Piedmont  ;  23!>  it 
Duchy  of  TuBcany  ;  216  in  (he  Papal  Sutea  ;  J7< 
in  Ihe  kingdom  of  iho  Two  Siciliea  ;  19  in  lbs 
duchy  of  Modena,  and  II  in  the  alate  of  Lucca.  OT 
''leie  woika  a  uonaidervble  portion  were  trantla- 
■Exaaunrr. 


irricd  i 


obea 


nothing  yet  belter  ta 


.^.....uuil  t>R*llOI     EXHIBITIOH     iT     TBI    ROTDMDA.— The 

baa  bei-n  ^""i!"    Club,   called    the   "  Protciunt    Operative 

Aaeociation  and  Refurniatioo  Society,"  witb  whoaa 

secretary   Lord  De   Grey,  Ihe   Queen's  viceroy  in 

Ireland,  has  been  in  moat  friendly  corrcspODdunce, 

iiii  lu  uc  uuiii.    ''^''^  "  """ri'  and   lea-party"  at  the  Rolunda,  on 

Ihe   deparUrl    *•"'"'■/    night.      Sni«der*'*   Jftat-Letter    repurta, 

tmorv.  and  i<i    "  '^"  '''*  walls  of  the  room  were  affiled  banners  of 

nge  and  blue  colored  ailk,  on  which  were  in- 

ihed    Ihe    following,    among    other    moltoa : — 

'Proleslanl  Ascendancy,'  'No  Popery,'  'No  Sur. 

render,'  '  Ten  Bishops  restored,' '  No  Ecclesiastical 

Commiaaion,'  'Scriptural    Education,'    'Repeal    of 

ly  and  gnMfuliy  acconi- 1  ""  Emancipation  Bill,'  Ac.  &c.    On  the  table  on 

patented  by  Itfr.  M.  W  '  '53, JP '"''"!'  "s™  '7°  «q"f  «ian  figure,  of  King 

nviled  Io  niamine  in  (Lr.  I  William  III.,  dressed  out  with  orange  and  blue  rib- 

na, — Several  of  the  male  portion  oflhe  aHsemblage 

jre  orange  and  blue  scarfs."      There  was,  in  fact, 

regular  Orange   Lodge   on   the   occaaion. — Ei- 


al-affcclion  fur  tli 

oncc-lovcd  bodies  where  the;  might  i 
ucuie,  and  tempt  not  Ihe  violatora  uf 
»ipoil  them  fur  their  leaden  sanctuary, 
'iiiist  fur  their  aad  lewons  in  morbi^l 
I  this  dcsideralum  has,  in  our  judg- 

}sl  ingeniously  and  gntaful'"  

1  invention  patented 
:b  we  were  invited  K 


Theroare  still,  no  doubt,  tho  . 
id  Ihe  luiserablf  poor;  but  thi..„  .~ 
iicrable  and  omnipotent  middle  cln.-.!!.    Who  the  " 

to  these  do  invcnliona  like  the  of,      '°   ''-''   '" 

Mr.  Johnnon's  plan  may  be  told  ii 
("ho  corpse,  eneloaod  in  an  orditior; 
,  ia  deposited  in  a  case  of  the  sann 
ul  of  aolid  Hlone,  in  Ihe  top  of  whit  I 
groove*,  do  that  the  lid  being  faslenin 
It  and  rivcltcd  bolts,  nothing  liul  brui< 
iking  the  wholo  to  pieces,  can  disturl 
dead  1  •  ■  There  i«  no  matter  wher< 
«  are  put :  they  will  last  io  the  grouni 


ill  sell,  doo, 


Aatoiustic. 
Ihe  bill  of  CO 
being  dcniei 
quests;  and 


'  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid,  or  ol 
lalauce,  to  escape ;  they  will  end 
moundi  of  the  hunible^atish  chur 
le  niches  oflhe  benulined  and  sen 
.     Th^irconveniency  isalsodese 

The  *ti.ne  can  ho  laid  in  Ihe  1 
and  the  burial  ceremony  be  etfoc 
it  merely  the  wooden  coffin  with 

faalening  it  within  the  same,  a 
moval.  Inseriplioni  can  be  cul 
d  above  all,  the  material  and  wei| 
pla  oflhe  midnight  robber,  howo' 
I  against  even  by  conniving  officii 
ice  also  ia  agreeable  to  the  raoun 


ns  of  their  irremediable  grii 

Id  that  we  believe  the  stone  colGiii 

ipeniive,  but  vrilhin  the  meana  ol 


ART*.— The  Roida  of  Magna  Ckaria 

Sfulli  r<iuleniM,  nuUi  nigahimut  oaf 

lejjiutifian,'"  meaning  lileralt* 

that  make  Ibis  promise  it 
say,  for  nobody  thinks  of  keeping  it. 
never  being  aold,  let  any  man  look  at 
ta  be  gets  from  hia  attorney.    As  to  ill 
,  let  him  seek  juatice  in  a  Court  of  Re- 
al to  its  being  delayed,  let  him  com- 
mence a  sun  in  Chancery.    Coke,  who  la  the  funni- 
ekl  fellow  for  a  law   writer  thai  vraa  over  known, 
I  Maya  that  any  man   "may  have  justice  and  right 
freely  without  sale,  fully  wilhoul  any  denial,  and 
speedily  without  delay," — a  borat  of  humor  auch  aa 
old  Coke  very  oiled  fuvora  ua  with. — Pumck't  Comie 
BUiktlme. 

I  TiHTAR  ON  THi  TiiTH.— At  a  Uto  meeting  of 
.  the  Paris  Institute,  a  papor  was  received  and  read 
from  H,  Mandl,  entitled  "  Hicroacopic  lovnaliga- 
lions  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Tartar  and  Mucniia 
I  Covering  of  the  Tongue  and  Teeth  "  If  we  are  to 
'  believe  Sf.  HaDdl'a  microscope,  the  human  mouth 
j  is  a  perfect  cemetery,  where  milliona  of  infusoria 
find  their  catacomba.  Leuwenbiieck  had  alreadr 
told  ua  that  the  human  mouth  was  peopled  with 
iufusory  animals,  and  that  tbe  mncous  aecrelion  on 
,  its  aurface  tervad  aa  the  medium  in  which  Ihej  ex- 
iKt ;  bul  it  remained  for  H.  Hand!  to  diacover  thai 
Ihe  tnrlar  which  covera  the  teeth  ii  formed  of  the 
mountaina  of  ihe  dead  of  the  inhabilanta  of  thii 
medium.  We  need  aoaroely  say  that  it  ia  in  lb* 
power  of  every  one  to  prevent  theae  ooncretiona. 
One  of  ihe  beat  dentifricea  of  which  wo  have  anj 
knowledge  ii  finely  powdered  okucoal  »n&  yu» 
tepid  wtai.— Cknw>aT»'a  £4iah<ai|k4Mnial.. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ARTS.  posed  to  the  atmosphere  Ibr  many  ytut^-Mt 

nttum. 
Roman"  ANTiqiTiTiF.s    fouhd   it  Rodgham.—       Horricane.— The  following  extiwt  b  fiwi 

These  antiquities  were  found  in  September  last  at  letter  received  by  Mr.  E.  Tumor,  M.  P.  for  Tki 

Rougham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.     While  some  ftom  his  son,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Carthigeu,  M 

laborers  wero  diggmg  on  Eastlow  Hill  a  large  bar-  October  23rd  :— "On  the  morning  of  tke  2^1 

row  in  the  parish  of  Rougham   (Low  beine  the  most  awful  catastrophe  occurred  k6r«,iaHgbtf 

Saxon  for  barrow),  they  discovered  an  iron  lamp  ^y  house.    About  4  o'clock  in  the  mofBiiif  wii 

and  one  or  two  other  remains,  which  induced  the  lightning  came  on,  with  tremendous  thtrndar-itl 

proprietor  to  dig  systematically  on  the  site  of  one  lightning  as  was  never  seen  at  Carthtgwi,  whlil 

or  two  smaller  barrows  in  the  vicmity.     In  one  of  jhc  memory  of  man.     I  left  my  bed,  and  proceeii* 

these,   which,  from   its  containing  burnt    human  to  the  window,  where  I  had  not  been  fire  miim 

bones,  was  pronounced  to  be  of  that  species  of  Ro-  before  I  heard  a  great  rushing  of  wind  procMdaj 

man  tomb  called  bustum,  were  found  the  follow-  from  the  east,  and  I  observed  also  a  water^pii^ 

ing  articles  :  an  urn,  of  pale  bluish  glass,  with  two  which  immediately  burst,  carrying  with  iliutotli 

reeded  handles  and  an  eared  mouth—the  ossorium,  ^ir  five  large  felucca  boats,  of  forty  to  fifhW 

or  bone  urn  :  a  lachrymatory,  or  perfume  vessel,  of  e^ch,  which  fell  into  the  water  again,  upside  icei, 

dull  green  glass  :  a  very  corroded  coin  :  two  black  gnj  of  course  attk,  with  the  poor  sailors  on  boii 

jars  or  jugs:   a  large  spherical  pitcher,  of  coarse  fifteen  of  whom  were  drowned.     It  then  proc«4i* 

yellow  pottery,  and  another  of  the  same  character,  \^  ^  north-west  direction,  unroofing  hoasM,  dflf 

but  much  smaller  :  a  patera,  of  red  ware,  with  the  ing  off  timber  trees,  and  even  rocks  of  great  w«»|il- 

potter's  mark  on  it,  but  almost  illegible  :  two  sim-  This  morning,  two  poor  fellows,  sailors,  wbo*^ 

pula,  of  similar  ware,  on  one  of  which  the  potter's  longed  to  one  of  the  vessels,  were  found  dead  abci* 

mark,  Albuci,  for  Jflbuci  qffieind,  is  very  legible  :  an  ^  league  from  Carthagena,  having  been  carried  rf 

iron  lamp,  two  iron  rods,  and  some  gold  dust.    The  and  dropped  by  the  whirlwind.    On  the  mole  weit 

date  of  these  barrows  has  not  vet  been  satisfactorily  thrown  huge  stones,  houses  were  demolished,  tii 

determined;   but  Prof   Henslow  seems   to   think,  the  roof  of  the  Prisichi,  where  the  con  vicU  are  «»■ 

from  the  nature  of  the  tombs,  that  there  is  good  fined,  was  completely  carried  away.     Strang*,  how- 

reason  to  believe  them  of  the  same  date  with  the  gyer,  as  it  may  seem,  an  English  brig  was  at  a^ 

barrows  at  Bartlow,  noticed  by  Mr.  Rokewood,  be-  ghor  within  &0  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  walw^ 

lieved  to  be  of  the  period  of  Hadrian  ;  consequently,  gpout  burst,  and  ■ustained  no  damage  whatever.'*- 

betwoen  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era. —  Athenaum. 
Athenaum.  ^  «  ,     m*  ^ 

CaRDI.««AL    FeSCH  S     MAGNIFICElfT    GaLLXKT.— 

Balloon     Propelled     by    Machinery —Mr.  The  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch's  magnificent gallerya 

Monck  Mason  is  exhibiting,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  a  fi"d  to  take  place  at  Rome  in  March  neiu    .No 

large  model  of  a  Balloon  propelled  by  machinery.  S«"«''y  J"  '^^iX  l«»  »^  'f  said,  so  rich  as  this  id  tb« 

The  balloon  is  supported  in  the  air  by  the  ordinary  'nultitude   and   diversity   of  schools.       There  aw 

means  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  propelling  power  is  the  HJ^"?^  ^'^^''^^?^  ^icXmtqb   of  llolbein     Vanhuy«B. 

Archimedean  screw,  worked,  in  the  model,  by  a  Teniors,   Backhuysen,    Rembrandt,    VanderTeld^ 

spring  wheel;  and  the  balloon  can  be  made  to  as-  Wouvcrmans,  Sneyders,  Jan  Steen   Rubens,  Jaa- 

cend  or  descend,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  raising  or  Jy'*^*  Ruysdacl,  &c  ;    capital  works  of  Raphael, 

lowering  an  attached  rudder.     The  contrivance  is  J^eonarclo  da  Vinci,  Guido,  Titian,  Andrea  dal  Sarto, 

ingenious,  and  the   experimente   were   successful  G»"''«  Romano,  Albano    the  Carracci,  Beato  .\d. 

A?  it  is  not  offered  as  a  model  of  an  aerial  locomo-  f  *»c^.'  ^''>  >«'^"V  of  Watt«au,  Lesueur,  Claad« 

tive  by  which  road  and  railway  travelling  are  to  be  Lorraine,  Greuse,  Poussin,  &c.— /6«i. 
superseded,  we  are  not  called  on  to  point  out  those        From  Stockholm,  it  is  stated  that  a  banquet  waf 

inherent  defects  which  would  prove  insurmounta-  given  on  the  11th  ult.,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 

ble  obstacles  to  any  such  practicable  application  of  Sciences  in  that  capital,  in  honor  of  the  eixty-fbuith 

it. — Ibid.  birthday  of  Berzeliiis ;  the  same  day  being  also  the 

_,  „  ^,.  ,    .  ,        ,    .  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  nomination  of  that 

Metallic    SAND.—This   sand   is   produced   by  iHugtrious  man   to   the  olfice  of  Secretary  of  the 


very  similar  to  the  pozzolano,  and  in  point  of  dura-  bronze),  to  adorn  the  faoade  of  the  royal  r^idenef, 

bilitv  IS  found  to  be  equal  to  the  latter.     With  blue  ^^le  Castle  of  Christianburg.-^^AwaieMm. 
lias  lime,  which  is  used  for  hydraulic  works,  the 

metallic  sand  readily  enters  into  combination,  and  Ancient  Sepulture. — In  digging  a  trench  it 
these  having  been  used  together  for  external  works,  Danimarlin  (Jura)  a  large  flaj^-stone  was  discovered, 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  have  opening  into  a  vault  below,  m  which  were  (buod 
proved  the  indurating  qualities  of  the  metallic  sand,  twelve  stone  cases,  raised  against  the  wall,  like 
aAer  an  experience  of  eight  years.  Specimens  were  sentry-boxes.  One  of  these  was  broken  into,  and 
laid  on  the  table  :  1st,  brickwork  of  a  fresh-water  disclosed  a  headless  skeleton,  in  a  complete  suit  of 
tank,  which  had  been  erected  six  years,  was  re-  armor,  oaten  up  with  rust,  but  still  held  together 
moved  by  a  pick-axe;  the  bricks  yielding  to  the  by  leather  thonga.  At  iu  feet  lay  a  purse  of  metal- 
strokes  of  the  axe,  but  the  cement  remaining  solid  ;  lie  rings,  containing  23  small  bronze  and  silrer 
S2nd,  imitations  of  marble  executed  by  a  painter  on  medals;  and  also  a  handsomely  chased  octagosal 
the  face  of  stuccoed- work, formed  of  metal  lie  cement,  reliquary,  which  had  apparently  been  attachedb; 
in  conjunction  with  common  chalk,  lime,  and  a  chain.  The  date  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  llthor 
putty,  and  afterwards  polished  ;  3rd,  a  specimen  of  12th  century ;  and  the  coins  all  belong  to  the  >V 
n^sco-painting,  also  executed  on  a  face  similar  to  therlands,  except  one  representing  CharlemagM- 
the  above;  4th,  a  vase,  the  figures  on  which  retain  Some  reinaius  of  Gothic  inscriptions  appear:  iba 
their  origiaal  ihvpneaa^  although  it  has  been  ex-  tomb  has  been  closed  for  the  preseut.^IiC.  <?«£. 
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William    Piknock. — Few    names    are     better 
kDowrn  in  the  annals  of  education   than   that   of 
Wiiliom  Pinnocky  attaclicd  to  so  many  elementary 
■ehool- books,  Catechipms,  Histories,  and,  in  short, 
to  every  dasfl  of  useful  and  valuable  study  for  the 
youTif^.    He  .died  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  his  sixty-second 
year,  aind  in  very  poor  circumstances,  only  allevi- 
Ved  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  a  wife  and  re- 
J^i^os  who  had  unhappily  been  estranged  from  his 
Utterly  wayward  and  expedient-seeking  course  of 
^^-     But  poor  Pinnock  was  not  always  so  :    ho 
*^de  fortunes,  and  he  lost  them  )  for  his  mind  was 
fpQculative   beyond   satiety   or  euro.      From    the 
^'^inblest  condition  ho  raised  himself  to  property 
-    K  ^  ^consideration.   His  energy  was  invincible ;  and 
^^d  he  been  as  steady  in  pnrsait  u  he  was  ingeni- 
^5^  in  scheming,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the 
Sliest  publishers  and  booksellem  in  Britain, 
pinnock  was  lowly  born  at  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
^We  he  made  his  first  start  as  a  teacher,  and  de- 
^U«d  the  admirable  plan  of  catechetical  composition 
^or  tlifl  purposes  of  early  tuition.    Thence  ho  re- 
moved to  Newbury;    where  the   stoppage  of  the 
%ink  involved  him  in  considerable  difficulties.   We 
became  acquainted  with  him  about  that  time  ;  and 
ID  act  on  his  part  of  a  very  honorable  nature  gave 
Bs  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  his  character.    For  a 
year  or  two,  settling  in  London,  he  was,  with  his 
then  partner,  Mr.  Samuel  Maunder,*  publisher  (with 
a  share)  of  the  then  young  Ldterary  Gazette.     His 
unwearied  activity  and  perseverance  at  this  period 
established   the    elementary   school-books,   which 
bore  his  name,  to  an  immense  extent ;  and,  if  he 
could  have  been  contented  with  success,  we  think 
we  may  speak  from  personal  knowledge  that  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  nearly  his  cer- 
tain reward.     But,  as  we  have  hinted,  his  Soul  was 
a  ProjfMTtilc,  without  rest  or   end.     Success  only 
generated  desire  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  publishing 
most  prosperously,  he  devised  new  roads  to  fortune, 
and  steamed  away  upon  them  all,  as  they  inflamed 
bis  imagination.     Among  others,  we  remember  one 
of  pianofortc-makinff ;   to  secure   a   monopoly   in 
which  he  went  to  the   London  Docks,  &c.,  and 
bought  up  all  the  veneer  wood  that  could  be  got,  so 
that  all  the  old  houses  must  come  to  him  for  veneer, 
or  he  alone  could  manufacture  elegant  instruments ! 
And  so  he  sank  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  lot 
of  material  which  could  not  have  been  wrought  up 
in  half  a  century. 

Embarrassment  was  sure  to  follow  such  freaks 
aa  these ;  and  that  partnership  w^hich  had  done  so 
much  for  him  was  broken  up.  Then  came  a  course 
of  numberless  erratic  modes  to  live  on  the  past,  and 
obtain  notoriety  and  means  enough  to  carry  other 
of  bis  large  and  tempting  projections  into  effect.  His 
later  years  were  obscured  by  these  attempts,  and  his 
representations  ^as  far  as  they  went)  reflected  some 
SQspicions  and  discredit  upon  those  who  had  made 
ana  sustained  him  in  his  earlier  and  better  days. 

*  Of  Mr.  Maunder,  the  authoi  of  the  7VM«iir|^  qf  KumcUdge. 
BUrrmfldcti  7Vea«vr«>  ^^  other  worki  of  the  kind,  uneqaalTcd 
for  indoetry,  eare,  and  merit,  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunitr  to 
spe«k  in  tmxtoM  of  the  wannest  eulogy  both  as  a  privfite  individoal 
SAd  a  pablic  writer  of  the  most  useful  deacrijption.  Thouch 
PinoocK  was  the  orifinal  contiiTer  of  the  majority  of  the  publi- 
eations  which  justly  obtained  such  extensire  popularity,  all  the 
beet  parts  of  the  execution  were  by  Mr.  Maundnr,  whose  sister 
is  Pinnock'a  widow  ;  and  whilst  the  one  unfortunately  forsook 
iIm  direct  road,  where  he  had  accomplished  so  much,  to  follow 
illusory  projects,  the  other  persevered  honorably  in  the  path  of 
Uterary  wbat  and  exertion,  earning  for  himself  an  unsullied  re- 

Etation  for  creat  ability  and  straightforward  enterprise.  By  Mr. 
lander  ana  his  sbter,  the  latter  clouded  days  of  their  misguid- 
ed connexion  were  soothed  and  brightened  j  for  his  eriors  and 
Mglect  wen  all  forgotten  in  his  forlorn  condition.— £(2.  L.  0» 


Whatever  were  his  errors, — the  errors  of  misfortune 
and  reduced  circumstances,  rendered  more  exciting 
by  the  fervent  structure  of  his  disposition, — it  ousht 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  works  produced  in  liis 
name,  and  through  his  exertions,  have  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  literary  pro- 
duction to  the  now  prevalent  means  and  clamors 
for  universal  education.  He  has  done  much  in  his 
day  towards  this  popular  effect;  and  in  his  early 
services  and  late  sufferings,  his  early  merits  and  his 
late  decline,  we  must — a  just  and  generous  public 
must — lament  his  firailties,  but  do  honor  to  his  fore- 
sight and  resolute  exertions  in  the  cause  of  *^  in- 
struction for  the  million."  J^ike  too  many  pioneers, 
he  lost  his  own  way  ;  but  now  his  path  has  ended 
in  the  grave,  we  (who  have  suffered  somewhat  by 
him)  would  put  his  Epitaph  among  those  who  have 
benefited  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and,  as  was  said  of 
a  jester,  migh  inscribe  with  much  more  of  feeling, 
truth,  and  justice,  the  tomb  of  a  teacher — 

Alas,  poor  PiMioca  !  Lit.  Gaz. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Holmes. — Oct.  10.  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Marcus  Holmes,  esq.  of  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Somersetshire,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Emra,  Vicar  of  St.  O'eorgo's,  Bristol,  recently  de- 
ceased. 

Mrs.  Holmes  was  not  one  of  those  who  blazon 
forth  their  talents — she  emphatically  pursued  the 
quiet  **  tenor"  of  her  way,  which  was  one  of 
peace  and  love  ;  but  enduring  monuments  of  her 
taste,  her  moral  worth,  and,  above  all,  her  piety, 
arc  conspicuous  in  the  works  which  remain  to 
testify  ot  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Her  earliest  productions  were  given  to  the  Bristol 
Mirror.  Her  first  distinct  work  was  "  Lawrence 
the  Martyr;"  ** Scenes  in  our  Parish"  followed, 
two  series  of  which  were  published,  and  attracted 
so  much  attention,  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Southey's  last  visit  to  Bristol  he  paid  a  visit  to  St. 
George's,  to  congratulate  the  accomplished  author- 
ess on  the  success  of  her  volumes,  which  were 
published  as  the  unassuming  production  of  **A 
Country  Parson's  Daughter."  Mrs.  Holmes  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  British  and  other  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  annuals  also  were  occasionally  adorn- 
ed bv  her  beautiful  verses.  Her  best  energies 
(whilst  she  lived  at  St.  George*B)  were  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  temporal,  and  especially  the 
spiritual,  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingiwood, 
and  its  vicinity,  where  her  early  days  were  spent. 
AAerthe  death  of  her  venerated  parent  she  removed 
to  Westbury,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  her  beloved 
family,  she  resided  until  the  summons,  peculiarly 
sudden  and  afflictive,  was  issued — **  Come  up  hith- 
er." That  she  has  entered  into  the  "joy  of  her 
Lord,"  whom  she  so  sincerely  followed  on  earth, 
is  tho  only  and  best  consolation  of  the  many  sor- 
rowing friends  whom  she  has  left  behind. — Gent. 
Maz. 

C.  E.  F.  Wktse.— /n  1842.— At  Copenhagen, 
aged  sixty -eight,  Christopher  Ernst  FrederikWeyse, 
the  master  Composer  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

Ho  was  born  at  Altona,  in  1774,  of  indigent  but 
respectable  parents ;  his  mother  was  well  known 
in  that  town  for  her  performances  on  the  piano,  and 
his  grandfather,  the  Cantor  at  the  parochial  church, 
gave  him  his  first  musical  lessons;  his  stepfather, 
however,  destined  him  for  the  counting-house,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  him  most  unqualified 
for  the  task.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  young  Wevse 
landed  at  Copenhagen,  provided  merely  with  a  few 
letters  of  introduction ;  one  was  for  llv^  V«»A«t  ^1 
the  Koyal  OichealTVi,  \^W\\z<|  «^  miSk  ^^  \x\^w\  vcv^ 
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merii,  whnM  compMilioD*  were  il  tha  time  much 
adniirt-d,  and  Weyse  won  hji  hosrt  at  tliulr  Ar^i  in- 
terview, bj  iiiiprovi»ing  a  ptnnorurtc  fanlaara,  cji. 
one  at  ScLuItz'e  sin.     After  n  ihort  time,  W<!)  fo 

iit  to  llie  cliurch  of  St.  Pclcr,  in  which  ho  htd^^ll 
time  Tor  lli<i  study  ofcountsrpnint  and  cnnipObiiiDii. 
Tha  wnrka  of  eichniitiun  Bacl)  end  Gluck  weht  tlie 
foundatiun  of  Ilia  Bludiea.  In  179!),  the  Meimeinc 
matikatisclit  Zeilvng  mnde  incnlion  of  Wojie  in 
the  Ibllowing  lemia :  "  He  \t  one  of  the  Grai  pcr- 
lornierB  iin  ifie  pianu  now  existing  ',  in  hia  rHkimiias 
fap  unitva  the  science  oC  Bach  lo  the  iDeihsDaiible 
gnniu*  urMuxart ;  irhccan  succeed  in  rcnchihg  the. 

petfeclioa.  Orjiia  niiuterly  componiliuna,  wb  hnvi' 
yet  only  Men  a  colleclion  of  tUDBtai,  hi*  great  ayni- 
pboniaa  not  having  found  a  publisher,  notwithstand- 
ing thuy  hate  been  offered  without  regard  K<  com- 
p«naation  or  emolument." 

With  his  studies  of  music  Weyoo  nnitcd  >i  tbsl 
time  those  ofpJiiluaophy,  nalrunoniy,  medicine,  nnd 


[le  wsa  rouaed  li 

(in  1HU7),  and  sen'oualy  betook  bimsislf  to  eDiu^.n^. 
iagfurihealBga;OGhlenschJagcrBUppJiedhiri  wjiti 
a  text,  and  Wsyse  gave  full  vent  lo  his  genins  in  iin- 
comic  opera,  "  The  Sleeping  Draught,"  wliir  1.  Iv^s 
been  given  with  continual  success  ul  the  Copcnhn- 
geu  Oper^  aincn  1809 ;  and  in  the  exquisite  romnntlc 
operaa,  "  Faruk"  and  "  Ludlam'a  Cave,"  the  latter 
of  which  might  easily  be  trsnaferred  to  the  English 
alBge.     Weyae  iKraiiie  the  futher  of  the  rociuiitic 

3iura  in  Denmark.  Till  then  the  influence  of 
luck  and  Hoiarl  had  not  been  felt,  although  Co- 
penhagen poaaeaaed  compoaers  of  much  metll  nrd 
originality,  aa  Bcbulla  and  Kuntsen,  For  ihia 
Weyae  paved  the  way,  and  hia  dramatic  genius 
aoemod  to  culminate  m  his  muaic  tu  Shukapore's 
'■  Macbstli"  (1^17),  a  aubject  worthy  of  hia  poetic 
mind.  Amongst  bis  later  dramatic  worka  may  he 
mentioned  his  "  Floribctla"  (1835J, ''  Kenilwurlh" 
(1832),  and  an  operetta,  full  of  apiril  and  k^aulv, 
entitled,  "An  Adventure  in  the  Garden  of  Rnacii- 
berg,"  the  aubject  being  ■  comic  love-intrigua  in  a 
favorite  public  garden  of  Copenhagen. 

Aa  a  dramatic  composer,  Weyse  became  very 
popular  in  hia  own  country,  and  his  lyric  aongs  nr-- 
not  leaa  admirable  and  admired  for  their  aimjjIicLiy 
and  sweetnea*.  They  are  now  universally  niii^  ][i 
achoola,  and  by  the  people  Ihroushoul  tha  coiiiilry. 
Not  with  a  tan  ding  his  great  producliveneas  iliirini; 
almoal  half  a  century,  every  one  of  hiacompoaLlioiiH, 
even  the  amalleal  and  most  whimsical  (of  ivtiieli 
not  s  few  exist},  beara  witneaa  lo  hia  coireetness 
and  excellence  in  handling  his  subject,  and  lo  the 
high  eatimatioQ  in  which  he  held  the  acieiico  of 

Bui  the  branch  of  compoailion  in  which  hi^  sl- 
tained  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which  more  lluiii 
any  other  is  doalined  to  carry  hi*  fdme  to  posleriiy, 
•nd  to  place  him,  aoonsr  or  later,  by  the  aide  '•,!' 
Handel  and  his  predeceaeon,  the  old  Italian  miieterd, 
was  that  of  aacred  muaic.  In  hia  compositiioia  of 
this  claaa  he  has  broken  through  all  conventii)nuI 
barriera,  and  created  what  may  be  called  t  irjir 
Protesunt  atyle.  Hia  "  Ambroaian  Chant,"  n  Prn- 
taalanl  tmnafbrmattoD  of  the  ><  Te  Deum  I.^iidn 
noa"  of  St.  Ambrnee,  hia  ■' Pentecoat,"  and  I'^tHcr 
oratorioa,  hia  "  SaeriEce  of  Jesus,"  hia  "  Otatarin  in 
eelobration  of  the  Reformation, "  and  a  hoEl  of 
otharm,  mtif  ba  beuii  end  ahidiadiepeat«dlj,  ev-en 


lientihc  composcra.     Always  original,  ai 
,  every  idea  is  expressed  in  the  moat  < 
and  beautiful  way. 

Why  iheso  oratorioa  nt  least,  ao  easily  acc< 
lo  congenial  luour  Proteslanl  feelings,  have 
attained  their  due  celebrity  throughout  Pro 
Enra]>p,  Jt  is  not  didicull  lo  explain.  The 
isobviouH  lo  those  who  knew  Weyse,  and  Ibi 
acler  nfhiacompuailiona.  Ho  waa  hr  in  a> 
of  hia  time,  and  bii  grciileat  worlu  were,  i 
sequence,  ituderatood  only  by  a  cotnpiir 
small  band  of  true  admirerK,  and  nut  accesi 
the  superficial  and  UDCultivaled  minda  of  thi 
maaa  of  hearers  and  players  of  miuic.  The 
Weyse  had  such  un  uller  contempt  for  popi 
hunting,  that  ho  neglected  availing  himself 
nieiina  whatever  lo  became  known  out  uf  thi 
row  but  enlhniiaatic  circle  where  his  alT- 
ceulentd.  He  composed,  not  to  creatv  a  na 
himself,  nor  with  the  least  idea  of  lucre,  but  b 
he  could  nol  do  ulhcrwise.  He  waa  entirel 
in  his  sacred  music,  and  but  very  aeldom  hoi 
it  an  epic,  and  atih  leaa  a  dramatic  chat 
whereas,  all  other  composers  have  almuat 
sivety  chosen  the  two  latter  in  their  great  c 
aiti'ms  of  ProCeatanI  Church-music  :  witn 
tkhniiidcr'a  "  Weltserlcht,"  Beethoven's  " 
on  the  Mount  of  oTivea,"  Hondelsaohn's  " 
ifandd'a  "  Measiah,"  ^pohr's  "  Fall  of  Bab 
the  dramalic  nature  of  which  causes  them 
generally  considered  as  unfit  for  the  Church, 
too  pr<)fdne  ever  to  bo  allowed  to  form  pari 
worsh  ip. — Ath  enoum . 


BiBLIOGRAPHICAL   KOTICF.S. 
Guat  Sdtiifr. 

Tht  Statultt  of  tht  Fovrlh  Gf.nttal  Coutu-il 
Itran,  rtcognhrd  and  tatablishtd  by  tub: 
CovncUt  attd  Synods,  dovm  to  the  Covt 
Tnnl.  By  the  Itev.  J,  Evana  M.  A.  St 
vii.  !)0. 

Tmtkird  canon  of  ihia  council  haa  long  b 
object  of  controversy,  though  the  battle  h 
been  fought   prcciaeiy  upon  that  ground. 
decrcea  all    persona  convicted  of  heresy  wer 
delivered  for  capital  punishment  to  Itie   tci 

to  be  chastiaed  by  the  rcleaac  of  the  vassal 
homage  and  feslly,  and  by  beatowing  their  i 
siona  on  othvra  who  would  obey  the  inji 
more  readily.  In  order  to  evcde  the  charge 
aeculion,  drawn  from  ihia  canon,  it  has  been  i 
that  the  acta  of  the  council  have  not  the  ch. 

Innocent  III.  and  thi*  representation  haa  bi 
esaily  acquiesced  in  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
has  tnetefore  undertaken  a  new  and  importa 
of  rosenrch,  to  show  that  their  decreto^  cb. 
is  recognized  by  a  aucceasion  uf  Cotinci 
Synoda.  The  Council  itaclfwas  held  in  181 
its  acta  are  specifically  referred  to  as  "Statat 
cilii  Laloranensia  IV."  by  the  Council  of  A 
1334,  including  Ihe  third  or  pcraecuting 
They  are  quoted  in  even  an  earlier  documa 
conaLitutions  of  Richard  Poore,  bishop  of  Bar 
1823,  as  la  evident  from  the  phrase,  «  L 
Caneilio  sfntuhim  tit.  From  that  period 
Council  of  Trant  there  tsachain  ofiiDiUu' a 
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tio8 ;  and  even  if  there  were  not,  the  language  of 
.hut  assembly  would  thenceforth  substantiate  them, 
'*  per  Laternuenso  Concilium  Ecclesia  statuit." 
(Sessio  liv.  cap.  5.)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  are  cited  by  the  Synod  of  Lambeth,  held  in 
1^56,  at  which  Cardinal  Pole  presided,  as  the  pre- 
face distinctly  maintains  ^*  the  decrees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  rcJehrated  under  Innocent  III."  It 
has  been  further  argued,  that  the  third  canon  is 
wanting  in  the  Mazarine  M8. ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  leaf  which  contained  a  portion  of  it  is  wanting, 
BO  that  it  is  imperfect,  the  deficiency  having  been 
occasioned  by  mutilation.  Some  writers  have  re- 
garded the  canon  as  only  directed  against  the  Albi- 
geois  ;  hut,  though  that  persecuted  community  may 
have  been  intended,  the  language  is  too  general  to 
be  re:»tricted  to  them  :  ^<  Excommuniamus  et  ana- 
thema tizamut»  omneni  hspresiem."  The  abstract  we 
have  thus  given  will  serve  to  convince  our  readers 
of  the  value  of  the  book,  as  illustrating  and  con- 
tjraiing  a  most  important  point  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.—  (Jentlcman's  Magazine. 

(Germans- 

1.  SehelHng  :     von    Karl    Eosenkram.      Danzig. 

Gerhard,  1843. 

If  wc  give  but  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  highly 
inti.' nesting  course  of  lectures,  it  is  not  because  we 
have  ligiitly  skimmed  over  them,  but  because  we 
sbal!  probably,  nn  some  future  occasion,  give  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  Schelling  and  Hegel  controversy, 
in  which  event  they  would  form  one  of  our  text- 
books.    In  the  meanwhile,  having  carefully  read 
them  through,  we  state  our  opinion  that  M.  Rosen- 
kranz,  who  is  a  well  known  liegelian,  has  succeed- 
ed in  putting  Schelling  in  the  worst  possible  posi- 
tiim,  by  means  the  fairest  that  could  be  devised. 
The  lectures  are  not  essentially  polemic :  Kosen- 
kranz  scarcely  in  any  instance  opens  a  direct  attack  : 
hut  ho  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  of  Schelling*s 
philosophical  career,  taking  him  book  by  book,  in 
the  chronological  order  of  publication,  to  the  time 
of  liis  accepting  the  professorship  at  Berlin.     Then 
he    leaves   him  :  for   Schelling  has  been  cautious 
enough  to  print  nothing  since  he  took  the  chair  he 
at  present  holds,  and  if  any  one  else  speoks  for  him 
he  is  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  declare  that 
he  has  been  misunderstood.     Witliout  intrenching 
on  the  lines  of  bis  new  fortification,  M.  Kosenkranz 
has  ample  opportunity  to  lower  tlio  estimation  in 
which  Schelling  may  be  held,  by  directing  his  at- 
tention solely  to   works  that  bear  Scholliug's  name, 
and  pointing  out  the  phases  of  his  career.     And  a 
pretty  figure  does  poor  Schelling  cut,  when  all  the 
treatises  that  he  wrote  from  about  17U0  to  1834  are 
marshalled  before  him  !     We  find  a  man  spoiled  by 
over-success  in  his  youth;  committing  a  series  of  the 
raost  glaring  inconsistencies ;  and  still  professing 
that  he  has  hut  one  system.     We  find  him  making 
promises   of  furtlicr   developments  that  he  never 
performed  ;   we  find  him  wantonly  changing   his 
phroseolugy  at  every  step  ;  we  find  him  recklessly 
picking  up  all  sorts  of  discoveries  in  science  and 
archeology,  endeavoring  to  fit  them  to  his  own  sys- 
tem, and  then  obliged  to  *  make  a  forget  of  it ;'    wo 
find  him  lo<Jsely  drawing  large  conclusions  from  the 
most  insufficient  premises  ;  we  find  him  mistaking 
fancy  for  reason  ;  we  find  him  ungenerous  to  his 
earlv  friend  Hegel : — in  a  word,  if  we  would  give 
a  picture  of  a  truly  unphilosopliical  character  we 
would  say,  *■  look  at  Schelling  !      In  his  eorly  davs 
he   had  a  great  thought,     lie  broke  through  the 
one-sided  subjectivity  of  Fichte,  and  proclaimed  an 
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*  absolute'  that  should  be  indifferent  to  subject  and 
object,  and  from  which  both  should  ho  developed. 
He  gave  the  hint  of  the  first  truly  logical  beginning, 
but  he  never  constructed  n  complete  philosophicol 
system,  and  he  never  will. — Foreign  Quarterly 
Renew, 


2.  Die  Theogonie^  Phifosophie  und  Kosmogonie  der 
Hindus.  (The  Theogony,  Philosophy,  and  Cos- 
mogony of  the  Hindoos.)  Von  dem  Grafen  M. 
BjOrnstjema.  8ro.  pp.  202.  Stockholm.  1843. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 

This  is  a  German  translation  from  the  Swedish, 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  author  (tho 
ambassador  from  Sweden  to  this  country),  whose 
work  on  the  British  empire  in  India  has  appeared 
in  an  English  garb.  If  the  present  work  does  not 
much  extend  the  sphere  of  our  positive  knowledge, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
synopsis  of  a  subject  so  vast  in  extent,  and  so  in- 
tricate in  detail.  By  way  of  specimen  wc  proceed 
to  give  an  epitome  of  tho  author's  remarks  on 
Buddhism,  a  subject  on  which  much  error  has  of)en 
been  displayed  with  a  great  deal  of  pretension. 
Many  of  the  count's  remarks  on  this  topic  are  very 
curious  and  striking,  and  some,  we  believe,  are 
novel. 

The  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  the 
Buddhist  creed  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  38U 
millions.  If  to  these  we  add  the  200  millions  of 
Brahma's  followers  in  India,  we  find  that  more  than 
half  the  human  race  (tho  latter  amounting  to  1000 
millions  in  round  numbers)  belongs  to  these  two 
branches  of  one  primitive  religion. 

The  opinion  propounded  by  Joinvillc  and  some 
other  orientalists,  that  Buddhism  is  older  than 
Brahmaism,  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  is  con- 
futed  by  the  best  Hindoo  authorities.  Neither  is 
the  origin  of  Buddhism  to  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
founder,  but  to  several  successive  reformers,  the 
Husses,  Luthers,  and  Calvins  of  Brahmaism,  who 
arose  in  India  and  the  neighboring  countries  during 
many  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
who  received  from  their  adherents  the  surname  of 
Buddha,  t.  e.  godly  or  holy  man. 

The  metbaphysirs  of  the  Buddhists  differs  from 
that  of  the  Brahmaists  in  tliis,  that  the  god  of  tho 
latter  pervades  and  animates  all  nature,  whereas 
the  Buddhist  god,  like  the  epicurean,  rests  in  per- 
fect quietism,  takes  no  heed  of  human  affoirs  ;  but, 
having  once  for  all  set  them  in  motion,  leaves  them 
to  pursue  their  course  without  interference  or  control. 
But  as  such  a  doctrine  as  this  could  not  satisfy  tho 
natural  longings  of  the  human  soul,  for  some  object 
on  which  it  may  repose  its  trust,  and  to  which  it 
may  address  its  wishes  and  its  prayer,  the  people 
are  further  taught  to  believe  that  men  of  extraordi- 
nary piety  and  self-denial  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  on  earth,  and  have  been,  on  account  of  their 
distinguished  worth,  translated  aAor  death  to  a  slate 
of  higher  bliss.  That  bliss,  however,  is  nothing 
more  tlmn  freedom  from  ail  care  or  sorrow,  just  as 
bodily  health  is  merely  freedom  from  all  disease. 
These  meritorious  and  favored  mortals  are  the  Bud- 
dhos,  who  are  worshipped  next  aflcr  the  divine 
triad.  Twenty-two  of  them  have  already  appeared 
on  earth,  and  more  are  expected.  The  most  recent 
of  them  is  Fo,  (Fudh,  Budh,)  who  founded  Bud- 
dhism in  China,  under  the  reign  of  Ming-ty  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  about  tho  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  characteristics  of  Buddhism  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  monkish  asceticism  in  morals,  and  a 
philosophical  skepticism  in   reli^ioii.     T\\^  '^>i.^- 
dhists  in  Tibet,  CW\ua,lAoTitj;QX\^^  wi^C»qx^^%^»»»^ 
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convcntfl  likn  those  of  the  cntholics,  occupied  hy 
ghojitly  fdlhi^rs  dud  like  the  FrnnrisuTiins,  and  vow- 
ed like  them  to  rulibacy.  They  hiive  the  tondiire, 
rOBaricH,  »nd  holy  wutcr,  and  eelchrnte  niassen  with 
solemn  church  music.  These  points  of  rosemhlarcc 
struck  the  Jesuit  niiHsionaries  with  such  surprise, 
that  one  of  them,  Father  (lerhillon,  wan  led  tu  he- 
lieve  that  Buddhism  was  an  otVslioot  of  Npstoriiinipm 
(an  anachronirini  of  nt  least  500  years),  whilst  I'ere 
Gromare,  another  of  the  reverend  fathers,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  resemblance  was  the  work  of  ;Satan 
liini<(tiir 

IMie  grand  peculiarity  of  Buddhism  is,  that  it  is 
not  only  confessed  hy  the  majority  of  mankind,  but 
that  it  has  also  engra(\cd  its  dogmas  on  moot  other 
religions. 

We  have  traces  of  its  existence  among  the  an- 
cient F.gyptians,  whose  earliest  form  of  religion 
was  near  akin  to  Brahuiaism.  We  iind  that  it  had 
made  its  way,  long  heftire  thi^  promulgation  of 
*  ChriBtianity,  into  Chaldiua,  Phu'nicia,  Palestine, 
Colchis,  dreecc,  Jlome,  (laul,  and  Britain  }  and 
again,  aflor  the  diflusion  of  Christianity,  wc  see 
Buddhism  penetrating  through  Asia  to  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  through  Europe  as  far  as  Hcundi- 
navia. — Foreign  Quarterly  Rcciar. 

jfxunzt. 

Dictionnaire  Vnircrsel  d'liistmrr  ct  de  G^.ographie^ 
par  M.  Bouilltt^  Proriscur  du  Collt^ge  Royal  de 
Bourbon.    32th  Edition.    Paris:  Machette.  lt<43. 

The  French  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  groat 
works  of  reference,  and  for  an  obvious  reason ;  from 
ihc  universality  of  their  language,  they  have  looked 
to  the  market  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of 
Europe  at  largo.     Now,  however,  that  the  German 
and  English  languages  are  more  extensively  studied, 
while  the  demand  for  works  of  reference  has  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increased,  the  Teutonic  energies 
have  been  brought  into  the  field  in  a  manner  likely 
to  shake  the  supremacy  of  **  our  natural  enemy." 
The  Conversations  Lexicon  and  the  great  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Ersch   and  Gruber,  are  taking  the  place, 
among  thoi^e   who   read   German,   of  the   French 
works  of  a  like  clasfl ;  and  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary hy  the  Socii'ty  for  the  DitfuHioii^of  Useful 
Knowledge,  bids  fair  to  jiuperspde  the  Biographic 
Universclle,  which  hen^toiore  had  so  Hir  excelled 
every  English  work  aiming  at  the  same  character. 
The  French,  however,  seem  still  to  keep  the  load 
in  the  smaller  and  more  compact  cluss  of  works  of  re- 
ference ;  such  as  the  ime  now  before  us.   The  almost 
total  absence  of  any  portable  work  which  nuiy  be 
trusted  to  for  accuracy  and  scho1arship,as  a  vehi(>le  of 
general  reference  on  biograj>hical,  geographical,  and 
historical  subjects,  is  discreditable  to  our  literature. 
The  little  ^*  Treasuries"  of  Maunder,  with  all  their 
quacki.<;h  air,  are  in  reality  the  best  works  of  the 
kind  which  we  ]>oss(rsi.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  mere  ahridger, — 
a  man   who  knows  nothing  critically  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  writes ;  and  whose  qualification 
consists  m<frely  in  a  power  to  abriilge  the  more 
lengthy  details  of  larger  works  of  reference  with- 
out making  blunders.     The  work  before  us  is  of  a 
very  difl^crent  character;  and  we  would  feel  grati- 
fied if  it  were  in  our  power  to  say  that  our  own 
language  possesses  its  parallel.    The  success  which 
it  has  met  with  in  passing  through  eleven  editions, 
seems  to  have  incited  the  editor  to  make  increased 
exertions  to  kcfp  nil   rivalry,  in   what  must  be  a 
highly  profitable  work,  at  a  distance.     The  whole 
otat  in  contained  in  a  single  large  and  very  closely 
printed  volume.    It  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of 
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history  ;  contains  a  Dictionary  of  Biograph 
<jreograpliy  :  and  furnishes  a  H(»rt  of  Classic; 
clnpedia.  It  embraces,  in  short,  all  deju 
of  human  knowledge  which  are  not  conneo 
natural  science.  It  has  ri>ceived  an  ofKci 
mony  in  its  favor  which  there  are  no  nieai. 
stowing  in  this  country,  in  being  sanrtioiin 
Koyal  Council  of  Edurntion,  as  a  book  fi>r 
of  the  universities  and  public  st^hools. —  TV// 
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REPLY  TO  E.  LITTELL. 

Will  all  who  see  this  do  me  the  favor  to  read  it,  as  a  defence  of  defamed  chareuter  f) 


From  my  aversion  to  controversy,  I  ab-  1,200  names  to  a  work  then  suspended  for 
tained  from  saying  anything  in  my  January  seven  months,  of  which  some  600  withdrew. 
umber  which  might  be  considered  offensive :    Some  8  or  900  had  also  been  sold  to  agents. 

(     2.  The  "conditions  of  the  union"   are 
not  truly  stated:  and  he  has  falsely  repre- 


ut  when  character  and  reputation  are  as- 
Buled,  it  becomes  every  man^s  duty  to  defend 
iiem.  Especially  is  this  incumbent  when, 
B  in  the  present  case,  there  are  insinuations 
s  to  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
ad  happiness  to  belong — insinuations  which 
an  but  recoil  on  the  author  of  them. 

I  shall  Bay  nothing,  particularly,  of  E.  L.'s 
ppeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public — of  his 
ery  generous  ofier  to  deduct  ten  or  fifteen 
ents,  (the  postage  which  any  may  have 
aid,)  from  the  year's  subscription  of  those 
irho  will  return  the  first  number  of  the 
^tagaxine — ^nor  of  his  dignified  and  very 
ftorcd  assurance  to  those  who  receive  the 
Magazine^  that  they  will  "  not  be  under  any 
)bUgation  to  pay  for  it" 

Nor  shall  i,  at  present  at  least,  enter  at 
ength  into  the  history  of  the  case,  which 
vomd  overwhelmingly  upset  the  whole  of  his 
ippeaL  Allow  roe,  simply,  to  say  that  a 
ItesX  portion  of  that  appeal  is  not  true,  and 
hat  tne  whole  implication  of  the  thing  is 
false.  Any  persons  disposed  to  trouble 
hemselves  so  far,  can  easily  be  satisfied 
vhere  the  truth  and  the  right  lie. 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  his  appeal  consists 
Hiolly  of  his  own  averments ;  and  of  the 
intrath  of  some  of  them,  the  reader  himself 
an  convict  him,  by  a  reference  to  page  3  of 
ny  January  cover,  and  to  the  "  notice !"  sent 
nth  it 

But,  why  does  E.  L.  thus  thrust  himself 
•efore  the  public  ?  Is  he  the  owner  of  the 
Eclectic  Museum?  Some  persons  would 
•e  glad  to  know  the  fact  if  he  is,  or  has  any 
Qtercst  in  it  If  he  has  not  concealed  his 
wnership  from  his  creditors,  Beaton  Smith, 
nd  not  E.  Littell,  was  the  owner  when  the 
ontract  to  which  he  has  referred  was  made 
od  signed ;  or  at  all  events,  was  bo  repre- 
ented  by  B.  Smith  and  himself 
But  I  haste  to  a  brief  repiv,  leaving  any 
ill  history  ol  the  case  for  future  publica- 
on,  if  events  should  require  it  I  refer  to 
B  paragraphs  in  order. 


sented  the  contracts,  by  suppressing  impor- 
tant parts  of  tlie  contents,  and  especially  by 
concealing  the  fact  that  the  union  was  form- 
ed in  contemplation  of  i^  partnership  dis- 
tinctly agreed  upon,  but  wnich  E.  L.  him- 
self refbi^  to  consummate. 

3.  What  is  said  about  my  <'  setting  up  a 
claim  to  the  list,  etc.,"  does  not  state  the 
icJiole  truthj  and  of  course,  makes  a  false 
impression. 

4.  The  "very  small  snm"  I  offered  for 
h4s  interest  was  consider^  by  my  friends 
and  counsel^  a  perfect  gratuity  on  my  part, 
and  so  will  it  be  considered  by  all,  when  the 
truth  is  known. 

5.  The  "proposal  by  a  friend"  (which 
frienft  was  6.  Smith,  the  real  or  professed 
owner  of  this  same  list)  to  say  what  /  would 
give  or  take, — for  this  was  the  proposal — 
was  an  unfair  one,  not  only  because  I  had 
assumed  heavy  responsibilities  (the  whole 
reponsibility)  and  had  incurred  large  ex- 
penses on  that  year,  which  were  yet  to  be 
met,  to  a  great  extent;  but  because  they 
made  no  such  offer  themselves  on  their  part 

6.  I  did  submit  to  the  letter,  to  *<  the  de- 
cision of  the  Aroitrators,"  as  you  will  see 
proved  below,  and  had  I  not  been  prevented 
oy  E.'  L.  Itimself,  should  have  executed  it 

7.  WHat  is  said  about  the  reference  to 
Chapccllor  Kent  and  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  is  not 
true,  I  here  copy  Mr.  LittelPs  proposal  made 
in  writing :  *'  1  will  refer  the  matter  already 
decided  by  the  Arbitrators  to  Chancellor 
Kent ;  provided  that,  when  the  decision  shall 
have  been  made,  the  whole  list  shall  at  once 
become  thepraperti/  oj  oneparty  or  the  other:^^ 
i.  Cm  shoula  he  decide  as  the  Arbitratorp,  that 
the  list  must  he  sold,  then  the  uhole  was  to 
become  at  once,  the  property  of  E.  L.  or  B. 
Smith.  My  friends  said,  "  No  man  should 
place  himself  in  tliat  situation ;  and  with  your 
responsibilities,  he  having  none  whaXcv^x^  \V 
is  a  shameless  proposal.    \X\A^T\\\t\\\\«\.^o%v 


L*  The  "large  and  well  estahhehed  Ust,'^'!  tion  and  an  unnghleouBTequeEO^  "fiwA-TnaxyN. 
■which  E.  I*  speaks^  coDaisted  o/*about/ldidimmediatd; 


[^  write  to  la.  \AtUfc\V  wifeV 


lows :  '4  am  now  willing,  aa  lever  have  been, 
to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Chancellor  Ken^ 
and  to  abide  by  his  decision  as  to  our  propri- 
eties and  rights ;  and  I  will  he  at  the  expense 
of  the  reference?'^  I  also  offered,  feeling  so 
confident  of  Chancellor  Kent's  decision,  to 
ffive  E.  L.  $100  more  than  I  otherwise  should, 
if  Chancellor  Kent  should  decide  as  the  Ar- 
bitrators had  done. 

8.  What  he  says  about  the  Magazine  hav- 
ing been  '^  announced  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Eclectic  Mvaeum,  and  distributed  as 
Buch^  is  absolutely  false,  as  the  Magazine 
itself,  and  the  notices  accompanying  it,  will 
show.  And  in  respect  to  tne  other  asser- 
tions of  that  same  paragraph,  they  will  ap- 
pear venf  different  when  the  facts  are  known. 
As  to  the  imitation,  the  decision  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  and  the  appended  attestations 
of  the  auctioneer  and  others,  will  set  that 
right 

9.  ^<  The  purchaser  of  the  list  made  afH- 
davit" — He  was  not  at  the  sale:  and  his 
agent,  who  was,  made  no  affidavit 

10.  What  I  answered,  "  under  oath,  that  I 
had  not  sold  the  subsription  list  unaer  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators,  but  under  an  en- 
tirely new  agreement,"  I  re-afiirm :  and  the 
attestations  below  will  prove  the  truth  of  the 
affirmation.  I  did  not,  in  my  answer,  make 
oath  "  that  the  purchaser  of  the  list  had  pro- 
mised, by  two  gentlemen  "  (viz.  E.  Littell, 
and  the  agent  of  the  purchaser^  "  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Agnew's 
Eclectic  Magazine,''^  but  that  they  assured 
me  he  would  not  interfere  with  my  work. 
They  both  well  knew  my  publication  was 
about  to  be  issued,  and  here  is  a  trickish 
play  upon  the  words  Ec,  Magazine.  One 
of  these  "two  gentlemen,"  I  am  persuaded, 
cannot  testify  contrary  to  all  others  who 
were  present,  and  he  has  not.  As  to  "  Nf  r. 
Agnew's  letters "  to  prove  the  contrary  oi 
his  oath,  let  the  public  see  them  entire.  I 
know  what  they  are,  and  am  willing  they 
should  be  published. 

11.  "  Mr.  Agnew  will  be  ^oppcci."  This, 
I  presume,  is  intended  to  embarrass  my  ac- 
counts with  subscribers :  but  let  them  under- 
stand that  we  feel  finnn,  and  are  entirely 
without  apprehension  on  this  score. 

(3rd  page  of  cover  of  E.  L.*s  Museum^) 

12.  "  The  Vice  Chancellor,"  says  Mr.  Lit- 
tell, "  did  not  undertake  to  decide  what  were 
the  conditions  of  the  sale."  This  makes  a 
false  impression.  He  did  dissolve  the  in- 
junction, because,  as  he  said,  "  the  evidence 
aa  to  the  conditions  ofthesale^  and  these  pro- 
posed by  E.  L'  himself  was  svtch  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  there  was  reserved^  to  either  of 
the  parties  which  might  fail  to  buy,  the 
BIGHT  to  issue  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Agnew 
has,  and  send  it  to  the  subscribers,  and  that 
in  so  doing  Mr.  Agnew  has  not  imposed  on 
ihe public,  nor  violated  any  right.^^ 

13.  The  next  paragraph  is  not  true.   Our 
readersj  by  referring  to  what  1  have 
^on  the  cover''  of  tM  January  T)o^  wii!l\ 

'>9  cbat  I  have  not  tt  stftliDd  08  tKe  ' 


e.   Our  pj 
ive  oaidW 

decivionx 


of  the  arbitrators,^^  what  I  have  there  stated 
The  arbitrators  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
whole  paragraph,,  and  my  meaning  will  be 
apparent  to  all,  who  reaui  this  brief  '^R^ 
ply." 

14.  What  is  said  of  the  Vice  Chancellori 
"  not  doubting  that,  when  the  contract  mi 
made,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  oo 
its  dissolution,  to  sell  the  wJiole  right^  leadi 
me  to  believe  that  the  gentleman  nas  not 
taken  accurate,  if  any,  notes  of  what  the  Y. 
Chancellor  did  say.  He  said  that ''  it  wasoo 
doubt  the  original  intention  of  the  partiei  to 
do  this,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  partneb- 
SHIP  intended  to  be  formed,"  and  which  E. 
L.  declined  forming.  This  1  grant.  Thisl 
have  always  believed.  And  even  on  tic 
dissolution  of  our  late  "  connexion,"  in  wfaiefa 
E.  L.  was  a  clerk  on  a  salary,  I  proceeded 
to  sell  "  the  whole  right,^^  and  was  prevented 
by  E.  Littell,  as  the  testimony  below  wil 
show. 

16.  What  he  says  of  my  "  imposing  my 
work  on  subscribers  to  the  Museum^  as  a 
continuation,"  is  utterly  false.  Directly  Ik 
reverse  is  true,  as  the  Vice  Chancellor  him- 
self remarked,  saying,  that  "Mr.  Agnew  had 
taken  sufficient  pedns  to  inform  the  public 
that  it  was  not  the  same  work."  Besioes  the 
larffe  name  on  the  cover-title,  and  what  is 
said  on  the  3d  page  of  January  No.,  of  the 
Museum's  having  passed  out  of  my  handi 
the  very  language  about  continuation,  viz. 
"it  will  answer  as,^^  shows  that  it  is  not  the 
continuation.  See,  also,  the  "  Notice !"  sent 
out  with  the  numbers  and  published  in  8eT^ 
ral  newspapers :  "  We  wish  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood by  all,  that  we  do  not  publish  the 
*  Eclectic  Museum,^  nor  do  we  profess  to 
publish  that  work,  nor  the  continuation 
thereof^* 

Let  this  suffice.  J.  H.  Agnew. 

Testimony. 
We  the  undersigned — being  the  only  per- 
sons who  were  present  at  the  sale,  except  E. 
Littell,  E.  W.  Dunham,  Agent  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  theAfM^eum-list,  and  J.  H.  Agnew— 
do  hereby  declare,  as  we  have  already  under 
oath,  that  Mr.  A^ew  proceeded  to  seU  the 
list  of  the  Eclectic  Museum,  without  any  re- 
servations, according  to  the  award  of  the  ar- 
bitrators,— that  it  was  tlius  sold,  and  bought 
by  J.  F.Trow,  another  party  than  E.  LitteU'^ 
that  E.  Littell  then  declared  to  J.  F.  Tror, 
the  purchaser,  "  that  he  had  only  bought  a 
list,  and  that  he,  having  the  books,  would 
furnish  him  a  copy.  That  the  good  will 
was  not  sold,  and  that  he  and  his  jxirtf 
would  go  on  to  publish  a  like  work,  ana  send 
it  to  all  the  subscribers  to  the  Eclectic  ^ht' 
seum,  and  get  alt  they  could  ofthem.^  Mr. 
Trow  then  refused  to  take  the  property,  and 
the  auctioneer  decided  that  it  was  no  sale, 
that  Mr.  Trow  could  not  be  bound  by  his  bid- 
Whereupon  Mr.  Littell  and  the  agent  of  that 
party  withdrew  for  a  minute;  then  returned, 
Mvdi  «V.t.\A\Xj&\i^To\K)8ed,  ^that  there  aboiM 


the  old  title  shall  be  sold,  without  the  good 
wiJA^  and  with  the  understanding  that  the 
party  which  failed  to  pttrchaae,  slumld  be  at 
liberty  to  publish  a  like  worky  and  send  it 
to  cdl  the  subscribers^  and  get  all  of  them  they 
could.  This  was  agreed  to,  the  sale  thus 
conducted,  and  the  old  title  bought  by  E. 
W.  Dunham,  agent  for  Dr.  J.  S.  BarUett, 
who  himself  was  not  present  at  the  sale,  and 
3f  course  did  not  know  the  facts. 

J.  W.  Mason, 
John  F.  Trow, 
Geo.  a.  Leavitt. 

Affidavit  of  the  Auctioneer. 
Josiah  Richards,  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
[>ne  of  the  firm  of  Ban^,  Richards  &,  Piatt, 
auctioneers  in  the  ssud  city,  being  duly  af- 
Bnned,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  auc- 
tioneer by  whom  the  sale  of  the  name  and 
title  of  the  "Eclectic  Museum"  was  con- 
ducted. 

That  the  offer  was  made  by  this  deponent 
Eis  auctioneer  to  sell  the  subscription  list  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  said  Eclectic  Mu- 
seum and  the  name  and  title  thereof— that 
the  highest  sum  was  ofl'ered  by  John  F. 
Trow,  and  the  same  was  struck  down  to 
him  as  such  highest  bidder. 

That  immediately  thereupon  and  before 
the  sale  was  definitively  closed,  a  question 
arose  whether  the  goodwill  of  the  said  peri- 
odical, 80  as  to  prevent  or  hinder  either  party 
from  publishing  any  work  thejr  pleased  by  a 
different  title,  and  from  soliciting  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  persons  named  in  the  said 
list,  in  any  manner  thouj^ht  proper,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  said  offer  for  sale  and  bidden 
forby  the  said  Trow. 

That  it  was  then  distinctly  stated,  and  es- 
pecially by  Eliakim  IMtellj  that  such  good 
will  was  not  sold,  nor  authorized  nor  agreed 
to  be  sold,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  that 
he  and  his  friends  intended  and  should  go 
on  topubUsh  a  similar  work,  and  send  it  to 


the  subscribers  named  in  the  list,  and  endear 
vor  to  obtain  therefor  all  of  the  subscribers 
that  could  be  obtained. 

That  the  said  Trow  represented  that  he 
had  not  so  understood  the  offer,  and  there- 
upon the  said  sale  and  purchase  was  relin- 
quished, with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  par- 
ues,  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
another  offer  of  sale  ^ould  be  made  by  this 
deponent,  which  should  not  include  the  good 
wul  of  tne  said  periodical  or  list  of  sub- 
scribers thereto,  but  only  the  name  or  tMe 
of  the  work,  together  with  the  mail  books 
containing  the  nsimes  of  all  persons  who 
were  theretofore  subscribers  thereto— and 
that  upon  such  second  offer,  the  said  John 
F.  Trow  and  Edward  W.  Dunham  bid  as 
before,  and  the  highest  sum  bidden  was 
offered  by  the  said  £.  W.  Dunham,  and  the 
same  was  struck  down  to  him  for  John  S. 
Bartlett,  for  whom  he  acted. 

And  this  deponent  further  sa^  that  it 
was  distinctly  understood  at  ^e  tune  of  the 
said  second  offer  for  sale,  ^at  both  parties 
intended  to  publish  a  similar  work,  and  ob- 
tain all  the  subscribers  theretoin  their  power, 
and  the  said  sale  was  not  to  hinder  nor  pre- 
vent the  party,  failing  to  purchase,  from  us- 
ing any  other  name  tlian  the  ^^  Eclectic 
Miseum,^^  or  from  obtaining  any  subscrip- 
tions in  his  power  from  any  persons,  whether 
included  in  said  list  or  not. 

That  the  cover  or  embellishmenti  of  the 
cover,  or  the  plate  thereof,  nor  any  or  either 
pf  them,  were  in  any  manner  sold  or  author- 
ized or  agreed  to  be  sold,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner offered  at  such  sale. 

And  that  the  said  Edward  W.  Dunham, 
the  agent  of  the  said  complainant,  was  pres- 
ent, and  fidly  aware  of  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  and  reservations  of  said  sale. 

JOSIAH  RICHARDS, 

Afltoied,  January  6,  1844,  before  me, 
J.  N.  Cdshman,  Com.  of  Deeds. 
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THE  OLD  OAK. 

BT     SAMUEL     ROGERS. 

lenet,  roultosqae  oepotM, 

um  TolveoB  darando  nacula,  vinciL — Viao. 

•  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move  ! 
:heo  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  ! 
thin  thee,  thyself  a  grove, 
lid  the  eagle  scream  above, 
nd  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 

once  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 
ilc  plumage  tempest* tossed  ; 
IS  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind 
:owers  long  fled  by  human  kind, 
is  brow  the  hero  crossed  ! 

culture  came,  and  days  serene, 
illagc  sports,  and  garlands  gay, 
any  a  pathway  crossed  the  green ; 
aids  and  shepherd-youths  were  seen 
>  celebrate  the  May. 


Father  of  many  a  forest  deep, 
Whence  many  a  navy  thunder-fraught ! 
Erst  in  th^  acom-celfs  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o*er  the  world  to  sweep. 
Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 

Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell, 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
And  planting  there  the  guardian  spell. 
Sung  forth,  the  dreadfbl  pomp  to  swell 
Of  human  sacrifice ! 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  struggle  m  the  evening  sky  ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  there 
Of  him  who  came  to  die ! 


THE  VAUDOIS  CHURCH. 

From  the  Qaaiterly  Review. 

>otrn  or  the   Tiara!     Considera" 
I  the  present  Condition  of  the  WaU 

addressed    to    the   Statesmen   of 
d  Europe,     London.    1842. 
ent  of  the  Grievances  of  the  Wal^ 

London.    1843. 

of  the  London  Committee  for  the 
fthe  Vaudois,     1842. 
t  from    Waldensian    Researches. 
S.  Gyiy,  D.  D.     London.    1831. 

ludois  have  at  various  times  occu- 
inently  the  attention  of  other  and 
lions;  and,  again,  have  disappeared 
^rvation  like  the  revolving  lights 
1844.        19 


which  alternately  shine  and  retire  from  the 
top  of  a  lighthouse.  Forty  years  ago  few 
even  of  the  educated  men  in  England  knew 
of  their  existence :  the  sonnet  of  Milton  was, 
indeed,  imperishable;  but  while  it  was  liv- 
ing poetry,  it  was  at  that  time  history  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  old,  and  called  no  man's 
attention  to  the  actual  successors  of  '  the 
saints  of  the  Lord,'  whose  persecution  Milton 
had  immortalized.  It  is  true  that  we  might 
see  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  unread  and 
unbought,  a  folio  volume  by  Morland  on  the 
whole  subject ;  and  some  happy  bibliomaniac 
might  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  copy  of 
Henri  Amaud's  'Glorieuse  Rentrite;*  but, 
practically,-the  interest  which  at  different  in- 
tervals had^  been  powerfully  Ml  \\k  ^\SSL«t^\sx 
parts  of  EuTope,  «ii4  esi^c\i&^  m'E^ii^^asAi 
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in  favor  of  the  Vaudois — notably  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  William 
the  Third — had  been  almost  extinguished ; 
and  a  century  had  well-nigh  passed  since  any 
public  manifestation  of  sympathy  in  their  fate 
and  fortunes  had  been  exhibited  in  our  own 
or  any  other  country. 

The  same  alternate  light   and   darkness 
may  be  traced  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  interest   in  other  not  wholly  dissimilar 
matters.     The  case  of  the  Native  Christians 
in  India  is  one.     When  the  Portuguese  first 
discovered  them,  the  fact  excited  the  great- 
est interest  in  Europe ;  and  is  prominently 
brought  forward  in  all  the  accounts  in  the 
'  Novus  Orbis'  of  Simon  Grynsus  and  other 
early  narrators  or  compilers.    At  the  close  of 
the   sixteenth   century,   a  large  number   of 
them  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  a  community  which 
in  many  respects  resembled  the  Vaudois — in 
having  preserved  for  ages,  unsustained  by  in- 
tercourse or  sympathy  with  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  the  West,  and  checked  or  persecuted 
by  their  nearer  neighbors,  the  pure  faith  of 
their  ancestors — were  compelled  to  surrender 
the  independence  of  their  church,  and  to  ad- 
mit the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
The  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Diam- 
per  form  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments 
of  the  active  and  uncompromising  and  per- 
secuting zeal  of  the  papists  of  that  age.    For 
another  century  nothing  is  heard  of  the  na- 
tive Christians  in  India,  till  Michael  Geddes 
translated  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Meneses, 
and  prefixed  a  large  and  valuable  introduc- 
tion.    Notwithstanding   the  work   in   ques- 
tion, and  that  of  La  Croze,  '  On  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the   Indies'    (1724) — i.  e,  on  the 
existence  of  a  small  body  of  native  Chris- 
tians in  the  peninsula  of  India — none,  we 
think,  of  the  writers  on  India,  from  the  date 
of  La  Croze*  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
allude  to  them  ;  and  when  the  late  Claudius 
Buchanan  published  his  '  Researches,'  and 
sketched  the  history  and  the  state  of  the  na- 
tive Christians  in  the   south  of  India,  the 


^  [Mabch, 

world  in  England  received  the  whole  as  i 
discovery.     Yet  only  a  year  before,  another 
chaplain   of  the   East  India  Company,  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Kerr,  had  printed  a  letter  about 
them ;    and    the   Asiatic   Society   had  sent 
forth,   two    years    before,    the    Baron  vod 
Wrede's  personal   narrative  of  his  visit  to 
them.     But  the  zeal,  the  piety,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Buchanan,  and  the  graphic  pages  in 
which  these  qualities  were  embodied — while 
the  earlier  works  were  forgotten,  and  the  new- 
er works  were  unread — brought  the  church  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  India  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  affections  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  Europe,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  dis- 
covery and  the  restoration  of  a  brother  never 
known.     In  like  manner,  -the   visit  of  Dr. 
Gilly  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  did  not  so 
much   revive  our   recollections,  as   convey 
new  and  undreamed-of   knowledge  to  the 
greater  part  of  his   countrymen  at   home. 
The  sensation  which  that  publication  excited 
— though,   at  the   cold  distance  from  it  it 
which  we  now  stand,  no  man  will  admit  it  to 
have  been  electrical — was  certainly  unparal- 
leled by  any  effect  arising  from  analogous 
causes   in   our  own   times,   excepting   tbit 
which  had  been  produced  twenty  years  b^ 
fore  by  the  revival  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  churches.   It  is  singular,  indeed,  that 
within  the  preceding  eight  years  a  valuable 
English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims, 
had  visited,  and  in  a  short  pamphlet  had  dt- 
scribed  the  Vaudois  valleys ;  but  his  publi- 
cation excited  less  attention  than  it  deserved; 
and  the  subject  was  forgotten  when  Dr.  Gilly 
first  wrote. 

In  some  of  the  highest  and  must  secluded 
valleys  of  the  Italian  Alps  live,  and,  except- 
ing for  a  few  years  of  memorable  c^e  ter- 
minated by  a  still  more  memorable  return, 
have  lived  for  many  ages,  we  might  almofit 
say  from  time  immemorial,  the  Protestants, 
without  and  before  the  name  of  Protestants, 
the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont.  Into  this  coun- 
try, which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  Turin 
had  often   overlooked  when  gazing  on  the 


*  We  are  accustomed  to  smile  at  the  cool  igno- 
rance with  which  an  otherwise  well-educated 
Frenchman  perverts  the  names  and  titles  of  English 
authors  and  bool^s,  from  the  *  Messrs.  B.  White  et 
Horace  Head,  Fleet  Street,'  downwards ;  but  we 
ourselves  are  not  always  guiltless  in  respect  to 
other  lansnages.  There  is  before  us  at  this  mo- 
ment a  volume  on  the  Vaudois,  in  which  '  La  Haye,* 
where  this  work  of  La  Croze  was  printed,  is  con- 
Terted  into  an  individual  and  independent  authori- 
ty. *  Gibbon  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  Asse- 
mannus,  Geddes,  La  Croze,  and  La  Haye,*  &c. : — 
Gibbon's  reference  being  (4to.  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  601) 
io  *La  Croze  in  two  vols.  12mo.,  La  Haye,  a 
Jearned  Mud   agreeable  work:*  — and  we   could 


name,  if  naming  would  not  needlessly  pain,  a  not 
inconsiderable  Greek  scholar,  who,  finding  ceitiii 
apt  passages  from  the  German  quoted  seriaii* 
from  a  certain  author,  for  whose  name,  after  tb 
first  ciution,  Ditto  or  Ebend.  (the  usual  contractioi 
for  Ebenderseibej  *  even  the  same*^  is  given-- trsBi- 
forms  Ditto  into  a  distinct  and  dififerent  person,  ii^ 
a  person  of  celebrity  too,  and  wishes  his  readen  f 
believe  not  onlv  that  he  has  read  Dittoes  wofb, 
but  that  they  also  ou^ht  to  take  their  judgnuft 
from  Ditto :  *  Thus  it  is  well  observed  by  a  celf 
brated  Gorman  writer  (Ebend)ihat  man  errs  fintbj 
taking  theories  for  experiences,*  &c.  &c.  *UI 
him  and  his  ingenious  brethren  lay  to  heart  an  9^ 
mirable  remark  of  Ebend :'  4tc. 
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pure  and  perfect  cone  of  Monte  Viso  at  the 
head  of  these  valleys,  no  traveller,  neverthe- 
less,— we  mean  no  writer  of  *  travels,' — had 
entered,  till  in  the  year  1823  Mr.  Gilly,  with 
his  three  pupils,  making  the  ordinary  tour 
of  Europe,  diverged  from  the  beaten  line, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  La  Tour,  the 
capital  of  the  Waldenses.  The  narrative  of 
his  own  rambles  among  their  mountains — the 
account  of  the  physical  privations  to  which, 
like  other  inhabitants  of  Alpine  regions,  they 
are  exposed — the  statement  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they,  and  they  only  in  the 
present  generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Alpine  regions,  are  still  subjected — the  beau- 
tiful traits  of  domestic  life  which  he  brought 
forward — the  primitive  poverty  and  primitive 
piety  of  their  Moderator,  as  sketched  by  him — 
and  the  statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  of 
their  church,  untainted  by  the  apostacies  of 
Rome,  which  he  found,  or  believed  himself  to 
have  found,  in  their  creed  and  ritual — interest- 
ed every  class  of  readers  in  England ;  and  for  a 
time  we  might  have  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
sympathy  thus  excited  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois 
would  have  been  permanent  But  the  sub- 
ject, like  every  other,  had  its  day ;  the  wedge 
was  driven  out  of  sight  by  another  wedge ; 
and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Vaudois  valleys  of  Piedmont  were 
withdravm  from  our  observation  by  the  in- 
terposition of  nearer  and  more  obtrusive 
questions. 

It  must  be  owned,  too, — we  say  it  with  un- 
feigned respect  to  Dr.  Gilly — that  he  had 
proved,  or  rather  bad  attempted  to  prove,  too 
much.  He  had  colored  his  landscape  too 
highly.  Every  tourist  in  the  Alps  knows  the 
effect  of  the  sunset  of  a  brilliant  day  on  the 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau,or  Mont  Blanc ;  there 
is  a  roseate  hue  on  the  mountain-top,  which, 
for  a  few  minutes,  invests  the  snow  with  an 
unreal  character.  In  the  same  way  Dr.  Gilly 
saw  on  the  surface  of  the  Vaudois  church 
couhur  de  rose  instead  of  snow,  episcopacy 
instead  of  presbyterianism,  a  bishop  instead 
of  a  moderator.  We  do  not  mean  literally 
that  he  represented  the  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment other  than  it  was;  his  common 
sense,  as  well  as  his  principles,  of  both  of 
which  we  think  most  highly,  would  alike 
have  prevented  him  from  committing  a  crime 
so  gratuitous  and  so  easily  detected ;  but  his 
parental  interest  in  a  people  to  whom  he  was 
in  a  manner  giving  a  new  life  in  the  world 
of  European  literature,  made  him  anxious  to 
find  in  them  every  feature  of  resemblance 
which  he  thought  might  prove  their  original ; 
and  every  fault  he  touched  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father — 

'  Appellat  Pstum  pater.* 
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The  consequence  was  in  some  degree  a  re- 
action ;  and  when  other  inquirers  ascertain- 
ed not  only,  as  they  might  have  discovered 
even  from  Dr.  Gilly's  first  work,  (1824,) 
though  more  fully  and  explicity  in  his  '  WaJ- 
densian  Researches,'  (1831,)  that  there  was 
no  real  episcopacy  among  the  Vaudois,  but 
that  some  of  the  actual  generation  of  pastors, 
and  consequently  of  the  people,  were  largely 
tainted  by  neological  errors,  arising  from  the 
Swiss  education  of  their  ministers — a  feeling 
of  indifference,  if  not  more,  succeeded  to  the 
first  burst  of  admiration  and  delight. 

Dr.  Gilly  took  a  juster  view  of  the  case  and 
of  his  own  duty.  He  had  honestly  told  the 
world  his  own  impressions  of  the  church  and 
people ;  he  had  been  young  and  enthusi- 
astic; and  those  impressions  were  more  fa- 
vorable than  a  reconsideration  and  a  second 
visit  could  sustain.  His  part  was  taken ;  he 
had  bound  up  his  fate  and  his  fame  with  the 
Vaudois ;  and  if  they  were  not  all  that  his 
early  hope  had  painted  them  to  be,  he 
would  labor  to  give  them  the  means  of  be- 
coming so. 

With  this  view,  on  his  return  from  his  second 
journey,  in  1829,  he,  in  concert  with  '  the 
Vaudois  Committee,'  which  had  been  form- 
ed in  London  at  his  suggestion  in  1825,  took 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  superior 
order  of  schools  in  the  Valleys.     The  most 
grievous  of  the  wants  of  the  Vaudois  was  the 
want  of  the  means  of  education  within  their 
own  frontiers,  or  even  within  the  kingdom  to 
which,  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  they  were 
again  annexed.     The  young  men  intended 
for  the  ministry  among  them  were  sent  forth 
at  the  most  critical  age,  not  merely  beyond 
the  control  of  their  own  friends,  but  beyond 
the  supervision  of  their  own  countrymen,  to 
receive  such  an  education  as  Geneva  or  Lau- 
sanne might  give  them.     Whatever  may  be 
the  possible  value  of  that  education,  con- 
ducted by  the  Swiss  for  the  Swiss  with   all 
the  restraints  of  country,  if  not   of  home 
around  them,  it  is  clear  that  such  possible  . 
value  is  reduced  almost  beyond  calculation 
when  the  recipient  is  a  young  stranger,  who, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  finds  himself 
alone  and  uncontrolled  in  a  city  fifly  times 
larger  than  any  town  in  his  own  mountains ; 
and  the  evil  of  such  a  system  becomes  still 
greater  when  it  is  considered  that  the  youth 
so  sent  forth  was  to  be  sent  back  to  minister    , 
in  a  church  which  had  not  the  safeguards  of 
a  liturgy  to  guide  or  support  him.     These 
considerations  induced  Dr.  Gilly  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  La  Tour — 
for   the  education   of  those  Vaudois  more 
especially,  who  were  de&Vvue^  Sat  >^e  ^^a*- 
toral-office  amonjx\ie\tcoxxwiimca\  «AV^A 
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endeavors  were  nobi j  aided  by  an  anonymous 
benefactor,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
London  Committee ;  and,  above  all,  in  purse 
and  person,  by  Colonel  Beckwith,  a  name 
well  known  for  distinguished  gallantry  in 
war,  and  since  still  better  known  by  the 
active  sympathy,  and  self-denying  zeal,  with 
which,  almost  continually  on  the  spot,  he 
has  identified  himself  with  the  Vaudois. 
The  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  thus 
arisen. 

Here,  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  families, 
will  henceforth  be  educated  the  rising  minis- 
ters of  the  Vaudois  people;  but,  if  the  bene- 
fit thus  implied  were  the  only  benefit,  which 
that  people  had  derived  from  the  stimulus 
providentially  imparted  to  them  by  the  Chris- 
tian sympathy  of  those,  who  were  themselves 
conscious  of  their  own  higher  privileges,  and 
of  the  duty  of  communicating  them  wherever 
it  might  be  possible,  the  church  of  the  Vau- 
dois would  have  been  left  in  a  state  still  more 
than  it  is  below  the  level  of  that  happier  com- 
munity which  had  interposed  in  its  behalf. 
But  the  Vaudois  pastors  have  now  adopted 
a  ritual  of  their  own,  called  the  Waldensian 
Liturgy ;  and  they  have  also  adopted  a  con- 
fession of  faith  to  which  they  require  sub- 
scription,  thus  defining  and  guarding  the  doc- 
trines of  their  church,  and  at  least  pointing 
the  way  to  consistent  views  of  ecclesiastical 
government  and  unity.  The  happy  result 
of  these  improvements  is,  that  none  .of  the 
Waldensian  clergy  are,  as  we  are  assured, 
any  longer  under  the  suspicion  of  entertain- 
ing either  Socinian  or  neological  errors. 

The  claim  of  the  Vaudois,  however,  to  the 
sympathy  and  succor  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, does  not  depend  on  the  proof  of  the  ap- 
proximation of  their  system  in  doctrine  and 
in  discfipline  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  cordially  wish  that  there  could 
be  found  a  nearer  approach  than,  we  confess 
it  reluctantly,  we  can  find  on  the  part  of 
these  our  brethren  to  the  duties  and  the 
privileges  of  our  own  establishment.  But 
we  can  never  forget  that  their  real  claim  to 
our  sympathy  at  all  times,  and  to  our  suc- 
cor when  required,  arises,  first,  from  their 
Protestantism ;  and  secondly,  from  the  Trea- 
ties to  which  England  is  a  party  in  support 
of  them,  on  the  ground,  eo  nomine,  of  such 
their  Protestantism.  Of  that  word  and  of  that 
'  thing'  we  are  not  ashamed.  We  have  heard 
of  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Vaudois  being 
warned  when  he  was  glorying  in  his  Protest- 
antism, not  to  glory  in  a  negative.  We 
are  aware  of  the  philological  accuracy  on 
which  that  warninfr  rests ;  and  that,  abstract- 
ed/jr  ProtestaBtiBm   is  the  renunciation  of 
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tically  and  apart  fi'om  a  play  of  wordi,  Pro- 
testantism, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  great  body  of  the  peqple  of  Eng- 
land, represents  the  doctrines  of  the  BiUe  as 
distinct  from  the  doctrines  of  men. 

The  foundation  of  Protestantism  is  tbe 
afiirmation  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  for  salvation :  and  while, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Church,  Protest- 
antism quotes    with  respect    councils  and 
fathers  as  witnesses  to  facts,  or  as  deposito- 
ries of  opinion,  it  denies  that  any  thing  either 
in  councils  or  in  fathers  has  either  strength 
or  authority,  unless  the  same  be  sustained  bj 
Holy  Scripture.     The  time  for  these  declara- 
tions has  arrived.     When  others  avow  their 
settled  purpose  to  '  unprotestantize'  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  when  they  mourn  over  the 
Reformation  as  a  woe,  and  over  the  Revdo- 
tion  as  a  rebellion  and  a  sin,  those  on  tbe 
other  hand  who  regard  the  Reformation  as  tbe 
chief  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  entrust- 
ed to  England,  and   who  look  back   with 
gratitude  to  the  Revolution  as  tbe  human 
means   by  which  Providence  continued  to 
this  Church  and  Nation  that  ^eat  blessing 
of  the  Reformation,  must  not  shrink,  in  si- 
lent passiveness,  from  the  duty  of  proclaim- 
ing their  juster  sense  of  the  duties  and  the 
privileges  of  their  condition.     The  Protest- 
antism   which  is  enshrined  in  the   United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  establish- 
ed in  these  realms  is  our  Protestantism ;  but 
while  we  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
our  own    distinguishing  blessing,  we   must 
not  refuse  sympathy  with  those  who,  under 
less   favorable   circumstances,   have  at  any 
time  renounced  the  bondage  of  our  common 
foe. 

Such  is  the  church  of  the  Vaudois :  it  has 
lost  in  the  escape  its  episcopal  character, 
and  its  share  in  the  ancient  Liturgies  of  the 
Church;  we  deplore  these  losses  most 
deeply : — but  it  has  regained  (we  will  not 
call  it  the  right,  but)  the  duty  of  private 
judgment,  from  the  discharge  of  which  datj 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  compulsorily  withholds 
its  slaves;  and  it  has  regained  the  free  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  ought  to  be  to  the  sool 
of  every  one  of  us  like  the  light  and  air  of 
animal  life. 

In  these  elements  of  Protestantism  the 
Vaudois  are  as  we  are  :  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings  we  are  bound  to  desire  to 
protect  every  one  already  in  possession 
of  them,  and  to  desire  to  extend  that  posses- 
sion to  every  one  not  as  yet  so  favored :  oo 
these  grounds  a  Vaudois  might  appeal  to  us; 
but  it  is  not  on  an  indefinite  generality  onlj 
that  he  is  entitled  to  rest.      He  can  reftr 
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tion,  and  by  which  England  is  the  guarantee 
of  hia  religious  freedom. 

It  is  true  thai,  more  than  a  century  bfftiTi 
the  earliest  of  those  Treaties,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  aot  ashamed  to  act  on  the  dociriiic 
that  such  B  oommunily  of  Christian  princi- 
ple as  consisted  In  a  renunciation  of  Popery, 
was  itself  a  suQicient  ground  not  merely  fi)r 
her  sympathy,  but  for  her  succor.  It  is  trui' 
that  she  made  herself  the  defence  of  the 
Protestanlism  of  Eurc^e.  It  is  true  that 
Cromwell,  half  a  century  before  the  lime 
when  those  Treaties  gave  to  England  a  spe- 
cific right  of  intervention,  claimed  that  rigln 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Protestaniism 
which  was  persecuted  in  Piedmont :  and  lie 
told  the  Pope  that  the  cannon  of  EngUnil 
should  be  heard  in  the  Vatican,  if  those  ivlm, 
like  England,  had  renounced  the  errors  nl 
Rome,  were  persecuted  for  having  so  re- 
nounced them.  We  would  not  shrink  fruni 
this  language  now.  If  Russia  be  permitted 
to  claim  the  right  of  protecting  every  insu- 
lated peasant  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
heart  of  Turkey;  if  France  be  permitted  to 
claim  *  similar  right  of  protecting  ihe. 
Church  of  Rome,  not  merely  in  the  Levant, 
where  Louis  XIV.  had  exercised  it,  but  in 
every  island  in  the  Pacific,  in  which  by  force 
or  fraud  that  Church  may  hereafter  be  pUuted 
— as  M.  Guizot  is  understood  to  have  us- 
sumed  the  right — we  may  well  feel  thai 
EIngland  would  do  no  more  than  God  in  Hi.'^ 
Proridence  has  called  and  enabled  her  lt>  do, 
if  she  in  like  manner  undertook  the  pr»tec- 
tioD  of  all  who  with  her  have  either  thrown 
jff  or  never  suffered  the  bondage  of  Rome  :— 
*If  a  foreign  influence  be  enerted  to  urge  in- 
Icpendent  Roman  Catholic  princes  to  in.^';ld[' 
iie  civil  and  relijiioUB  liberties  of  their  Priitc-i- 
int  sobjectB,  it  is  only  reasonable  thai  a.  \e^i:^uv, 
ihould  De  formed,  and  that  counier-influoria' 
should  be  exereiied  by  states  professing  the  Uc- 
brmed  reltirion,  for  the  protection  of  their  brcth- 
«□  in  the  faith.  The  Pontifical  sLite  inlerlVree. 
o  the  detriment  of  the  Waldenses,  with  tlii.' 
jiternal  affaira  of  Piedmont-^for  the  enlcirge- 
nent  of  the  Roman  Church.  While  this  i=- 
lone,  whatlawofnoo-interventionia  to  prcvi^nlii 
'rotestant  state  from  interposing  to  secure  (ni- 
tration at  least  lor  a  Protestant  communliy  in 
he  •ame  dominioaa?' — 771*  Crvan  or  the  I'l- 

But  the  right  of  the  Vaudois  to  appeal  tv 
u,  and  our  duty  to  meet  that  appeal,  resi 
m  specific  Treaties.  The  two  great  Prole^t- 
Lut  Powers  of  Europe  in  1690,  England 
Lnd  Holland,  then  united  under  one  head,  in 
L  secret  article  of  their  Treaty  with  ilii' 
)uke  of  Savt^,  signed  on  the  2ilih  of  Octo- 
ler  of  that  year,  provided  for  the  security  of 
be  Vaudois  in  tbe  exercise  of  tb«ir  religion 
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and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prc^erty.  In 
this  article  the  Duke  of  Savoy  recited  that 
he  had  already  restored  to  his  good  graces 
and  reinstated  under  his  royat  protection 
his  subjects,  Vaudois  by  religion,  and  that 
he  was  daily  receiving  from  them  proofs  of 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  service : 
and  that  he  thereby,  accordingly,  replaced 
them,  their  children,  and  their  posteri- 
ty— and  confirmed  them — in  the  possessioh 
of  all  and  of  each  of  their  ancient  rights, 
edicts,  usages,  and  privileges ;  and  also 
promised  to  include  in  a  formal  edict,  to 
be  registered  in  the  Senate  of  Turin,  &c  , 
all  others  of  the  same  faith  who  might  choose 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  said  valleys. 
And  having  thus  affirmed  the  principle  of 
the  rights  of  the  Vaudois,  and  of  any  who 
might  adhere  to  them,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  proceed- 
ed, in  respect  to  the  details,  to  give  to  Eng- 
land and  to  Holland  the  right  of  further  and 
distinct  interference — eren  in  his  own  terri- 
tory— in  order  to  the  perfect  security  of  the 
Vaudois,  whom  these  stranger  Powers  had 
taken  under  their  protection.  The  words 
are  remarkable  :  '  And  finally,  the  ministers 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  shall  be  instructed  and  author- 
ized to  regulate,  according  to  the  ancient 
edicts,  rights,  and  concessions,  with  the  min- 
isters of  his  Royal  Highness  the  particulars 
of  things,  and  whatever  may  have  been  lefl 
out  and  omitted — ee  qui  pourroil  rtsler  et 
eslre  obmis — in  order  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  said  Vaudois  under  (his  article, 
as  also  for  the  execution  of  the  same  in  re- 
spect of  matters  conc«rningtheir  religion,  and 
relative  to  their  property,  rights,  and  all  other 

Much  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all :  for  not  only 
is  this  Secret  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
Hague  (1690)  recited  word  for  word  in  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  (1704)— and  solemnly  re- 
newed and  confirmed  ;  but  another  doj^u• 
tnent,  an  Edictt  in  relation  to  the  Vaudois,  , 
is  also  still  more  remarkably  incorporated  in 
that  last  Treaty. 

We  believe  that  it  is  almost  an  unique  io- 

•  Pirliamentnrj  Paper,  No.  446  of  1B3S,  pp.  4,5. 

t  Burnet  gives  the  tblloiving  account  of  the 
Edict  :_Tlie  Duke  hail  indeed  grained  a  very  full 
Edicl  in  favor  of  [ha  VBUdoiB,re«lnringtbeir  Tormer 
liberliei  and  privilegea  la  lliem,  which  the  Lord 
Gollway  took  care  lo  have  put  in  ihn  moBt  emphat- 
ical  woid^  nod  paal  with  all  forinalitiea  of  Inw  to 
mike  it  as  effeclual  ai  law  and  proiniiei  can  be,  yet 
every  «lcp  ihal  waa  taken  In  that  aflair  went  iiningt 
Ihe  ^rain  ;  and  wai  extorted  from  him  by  the  inter- 
ceuiOD  of  the  King  and  the  States,  and  by  Locd 
Gallway'i  zeal.' — BitriM'i  Oun  TvnM^No\.\\.'^^. 
176-7. 
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Stance  of  a  municipal  proclamation  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  relating  to  his  own 
subjects  exclusively,  being  confirmed  by  him 
as  a  stipulation  in  a  Treaty  which  he  was 
contracting  with  a  foreign  power — yet  it  is 
80.  By  the  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tu- 
rin, '  Sa  dite  Altesse  Royale  s'oblige  aussy 
de  confirmer,  comme  elle  confirme  par  le 
present  article,  TArticle  Secret  du  vingtierae 
Octobre  mille  six  cents  quatre-vingt-dix 
(qui  est  insere  cy  apres),  conjointement  arte 
VEdit  du  vingt'troisieme  May  mille  six  cents 
quattre-vingts  quaitorse,  concernants  le  r6- 
tablissement  des  Vaudois:  lequel  Edit  aura 
toute  la  m^me  force  et  vigueur  que  le  dit 
Article  Secret,  comme  s'il  estoit  pareille- 
ment  icy  insert  de  mot  a  mot.*  To  this 
municipal  edict,  then,  the  guarantee  of  a 
stranger  power  is  given,  as  solemnly  as  to 
the  public  Treaty  itself,  or  to  its  Secret  Arti- 
cle; and  the  construction  of  that  edict  in 
favor  of  the  Protestants  may  be  best  and 
most  fittingly  collected  from  the  counter 
edict  of  the  Pope  of  that  day*  on  hearing  of 
it.  Innocent  XII.,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1694,  in  a  congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
held  in  the  Quirinal,  recited  that,  having 
had  reason  to  fear  that  Victor  Amadeus, 
impelled  by  the  importunate  instances  of 
heretic  princes,  might  yield  his  otherwise 
religious  mind  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  he  himself  had  enacted  against  his 
own  heretic  subjects,  he  had  oftentimes  ad- 
dressed that  prince,  both  through  his  High- 
nesses Resident  in  The  City,  and  through 
the  Nuntio  and  the  Inquisitor  at  Turin,  pater- 
nally admonishing  the  Duke  that,  mindful  of 
his  hereditary  faith  and  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, he  should  take  care  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  himself — from  the  Church  and  the 
faithful — in  so  grave  a  concern ;  but,  as  his 
Holiness  proceeded  to  state,  the  heretic  sove- 
reigns having  pressed  '  iniqud  turpitudine' 
their  ap(>lications  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois, 
he  himself  took  further  and  stronger  measures 
— 'omnem  lapidem  movit' — to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  disavow  and  repudiate  any 
concessions,  which  he  might  have  made  in  a 
matter  which  threatened  the  subversion  of 

*  A  copy  of  tliid  roost  important  document  is  print- 
ed in  the  Grievances,  Appendix  No.  VI.,  pp.  ^1^. 
It  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Gallway  to  his  own 
GoTernment  at  home  in  a  despotch,  now  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  dated  7th  September,  1694,  from 
which  the  following  in  an  extract : — *  J'ay  envoy6 
k  vostre  office,  monsieur,  le  decrct  du  pape  avec  la 
doflTence  du  Senat  de  Turin  de  le  publier.  Je  croy- 
ois  que  ceste  affaire  auroit  de  grandes  suites  ;  mais 
le  pape  a  laisse  tomber  cette  affaire  :  et  il  n 'en  sera 
plus  question.'  He  adds  the  significant  words  :  *  Je 
crou  out  noire fiattt  dan*  la  M6diterran6e  a  beaueaup 
eoHirihud  d  ceste  resolution.' 
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the  neighboring  States,  nay,  of  all  Italy: 
and  to  induce  his  Highness  to  reDoonce  al 
negociations,  and  even  treaties,  if  perhaps 
ever  made  with  heretics :  '  ut  omnes  traeta- 
tus  et  forsitan  pacta  hereticis  semper  iniia 
omnino  ex  animo  et  mente  suk,  ui  rectum 
erat,  abjiceret.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the 
influence  of  Protestant  England  and  Protesl* 
ant  Holland,  and  such  was  the  eonsideratioa 
paid  and  secured  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ai 
will  presently  appear,  for  his  protectioD  of 
Protestantism,  that  his  Highness  issned  the 
municipal  edict  in  question ;  some  parts  of 
which  the  Pope  said  he  could  not  read  with- 
out tears — ^particularly  thai  provision  bj 
which  the  children  rescued  from  their  here* 
tic  fathers — in  other  words,  kidnapped  bj 
Papists  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  op 
as  fellow-slaves  in  Popery — should  be  torn 
from  the  Church,  and  with  evident  damna- 
tion to  their  souls,  be  restored  to  their  Pro- 
testant parents — '  cum  evident!  animanuB 
damnatione  parentibus  hsereticis  restttuereih 
tur.' 

The  Pope  summed  up  all  by  saying  that 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  this  edict  (the  pron- 
sions  of  which  are  incorporated^  be  it  ever 
remembered,  in  a  formal  treaty  with  Eag" 
land),  not  only  abolished  all  the  laws  against 
his  heretic  subjects  ('  non  mode  leges  amius 
contra  ejus  subditos  hsereticos,  ....  abrogt* 
vit'),  but  also  granted  to  all  other  bereties 
who  might  enter  the  valleys  in  question  froo 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  might  de- 
sire to  remain  there,  that  they  should  in  no 
way  be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  rd^ 
gion  : — *  ne  ull^  auctoritate  in  damnats  reli- 
gion is  exercitio  impedirentur.' 

Moved  by  these  enormities,  present  and  if 
prospect,  the  Pope  declared  that  the  edict 
which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  thus  promal- 
gated  in  his  own  dominions^  in  favor  of  his 
own  subjects  and  of  their  co-religionists  wbo 
might  come  to  dwell  among  them  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was  null  and  void.  He  called  upcQ 
the  Faithful  in  those  territories  and  elsewhere 
to  act  as  if  this  edict  had  never  been  issued 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  upon  the  bishops 
and  the  inquisitors  to  proceed  against  aH 
heretics  in  the  country,  without  any  reganl 
to  the  provisions  of  this  edict  : — *  nuWo 
prorsus  habito  respects  ad  prcfatum  edi^ 
turn,  aut  ad  quodcunque  privilegiura,  iodo^ 
turn,  seu  gratiam  ;  qus  omnia  nulliter  coa* 
cessa  et  vigore  prsesentls  decreti  abrogatt 
fore  et  esse  declarantur.* 

Now  our  object  is  not  to  show  how  the 
Pope,  having  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  keep  no  faith  with  ber^ 
tica  ('pacta  forsitan  bcreticia  semper iaitt 
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jicere'),  proceeded  to  act  on  the  other 
3at  maxim  of  the  Papal  see,  and  to  inter* 
e  with  the  free  government  of  the  refrac- 
7  prince,  and  to  annul  and  invalidate  his 
micipal  acts.  These  conclusions,  though 
vious,  are  incidental.  Our  object  is  rather 
show  that  the  Pope  (the  party  at  the  time 
>st  interested  in  scrutinizing  tlfe  language 
d  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
IS  edict,  which  now  makes  a  substantial 
rt  of  the  treaty  with  England  in  1704) 
nstrued  the  edict  as  abrogating  all  the  prc' 
Isting  laws  against  the  Protestant  religion 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 
It  is  true  that,  totidem  verbis,  the  edict  in 
estion  repeals  no  more  than  the  edicts  of 
s  31st  January  and  9th  April,  1686 ;  but 
3se  were  the  last  edicts  issued  on  the  con- 
tion  of  the  Vaudois.  They  were  issued  by 
e  absolute  authority  of  the  same  sovereign ; 
d,  considering  under  whose  importunities 
ey  were  promulgated  ('  reiterate  instanze 

prepotenza  straniera'),  they  were  intended 

consolidate  and  confirm  the  pre-existing 
ovisions  against  the  Vaudois :   or,  rather, 

extirpate  the  religion  and  the  people 
aether.     When,  therefore,  the  same  Duke 

Savoy  who  published  the  hostile  edicts  of 
86,  revoked  them  in  1694,  and  declared 
at  his  Vaudois  subjects  should  enjoy  their 
cient  rights  and  privileges  (*  loro  antichi 
itti  .  .  .  .  e  privvileggi'),  and  when  his  an- 
Tonist,  the  Pope,  construed  this  revocation 
d  declaration  as  equivalent  to  an  abroga- 
m  of  every  disability  to  which  Protestant- 
n  had  been  subject  in  Piedmont,  it  is  clear 
at  all  the  edicts  against  the  Vaudois  were 

substance  revoked  by  the  one  in  their 
¥OT  in  1694 ;  and  that  the  ancient  rights 
id  privileges,  at  that  time  guaranteed  to  the 
audois  by  their  sovereign,  must  have  refer- 
ice  to  a  state  of  entire. freedom,  to  their 
»ndition  in  the  valleys  before  their  persecu- 
ms  began,  and  to  their  exemption  from  any 
her  restraints  than  those  to  which  their 
oman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  were  ex- 
ised,  their  territorial  limits  alone  excepted. 
If  this  be  so,  though  out  of  those  territo- 
il  limits  the  Vaudois  may  have  no  rights — 
9  their  king  was  lately  pleased  to  observe 

his  own  Court,  that  '  they  were  not  in  a 
institutional,  but  in  a  paternal  state  ;'  and, 

he  added  with  inimitable  naivete,  that 
erein  there  was  no  question  of  right,  but 
'  grace*) — yet,  within  those  limits,  they 
ive  rights ;  those  rights  were  solemnly 
laranteed  to  them  by  their  sovereign  in  a 
rmal  edict ;  and  this  edict — contrary,  it 
ay  be,  to  all  analogy  and  precedent — was 
»vertheless  itself  referred  to  in  a  treaty  be- 
reen  that  sovereign  and  other  powers,  and 
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was  guaranteed  to  his  people  by  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  inherent  force  of  that  tolerating  Edict 
may  be  stated  in  the  simplest  alternative. 
Could,  or  could  not,  Victor  Amadeus — on 
the  day  afler  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
1704,  and  in  the  face  of  that  Edict,  incorpo- 
rated in  that  Treaty — have  revived  the  per- 
secuting decrees  against  the  Vaudois?  If 
he  could,  what  was  the  value,  what  was  even 
the  possible  meaning,  of  the  toleration  which 
he  had  professed  to  grant  by  that  Edict? 
What  had  he  yielded  by  it — what  had  Queen 
Anne  gained  by  it — in  respect  to  Protestant- 
ism ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
have  renewed  those  persecuting  decrees  on 
the  day  afler  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
in  question,  he  could  no  more  have  done  it 
in  the  following  year,  or  in  any  later  period 
of  his  reign ;  and,  unless  Treaties  be  like 
I.  O.  U.'s,  they  bind  the  heirs  and  successors 
of  the  princes  who  sign  them  as  much  as 
those  princes  themselves :  and,  therefore,  no 
king  of  Sardinia  is  at  liberty  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  without  a  formal  breach  of 
treaty  with  England,  to  violate  the  toleration 
which  his  predecessor  granted  to  the  Vaudois 
in  1694,  and  which  was  pledged  to  them  in 
the  Treaty  of  1704,  not  less  by  their  own  sove- 
reign than  by  the  protecting  power  of  the 
other  contracting  party. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  guarantee 
was  anomalous,  and  it  may  be  added  that  it 
seems  to  compromise  the  independent  action 
of  the  Government  of  Sardinia  in  its  own 
states ;  and  we  have  been  asked  how  Eng- 
land would  have  liked,  in  1829,  a  similar 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  The 
answer,  in  1829,  would  have  been  obvious : 
— *  Let  Prince  Metternich  produce  a  treaty 
with  England  analogous  to  that  which  I^rd 
Aberdeen  can  produce  to  the  Sardinian  min- 
ister ;  and  we  will  confess  his  equal  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  this  em- 
pire :   THEN,  BUT  NOT  TILL  THEN  ' 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
(besides  '  the  advances  of  money  that  were 
promised  him  from  England  and  Holland,' 
till  the  receipt  of  which  he  *  would  not  own 
that  he  was  in  any  negociation')*  received, 
and  his  successor  the  King  of  Sardinia  re- 
tains, the  price  of  the  protection  thus  guar- 
anteed to  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont ;  and  the 
Sovereign  of  England,  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestantism  of  Europe,  bought  their  liber- 
ties by  guaranteeing,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all  the  valleys  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Alps,  which  had  been 

♦  BurneVft  Own  T\me%^  ^c\.  \\.  ^.  Vl^. 
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won  from  France,  bat  which,  if  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace,  would  have  kept  open 
to  Louis  XIV.  the  easiest  road  to  Turin. 
The  valley  of  Pragelato  was  one  of  those 
possessions.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
stipulated  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the 
Treaty  signed  at  Turin,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1703,  that  whatever  their  allied 
arms  might  take  from  France  in  Franche- 
Comte  and  Burgundy  should  be  the  share  of 
the  Emperor ;  while  whatever  might  be 
gained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alps,  or 
even  in  Dauphin^  and  Provence,  should  be 
yielded  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Duke : 
— '  quod  vero  in  Pragellato,  Delphinatu,  et 
Provenciii  alibive  locorum  acquiretur,  id  Cel- 
situdini  suae  Regis  cedet.'  To  this  guaran- 
tee the  Queen  of  Englaid  became  a  party  by 
the  Treaty  of  Turin  in  1704,  stating  therein 
the  reasons  on  her  own  part,  and  the  recip- 
rocal promises  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  consideration  of  the  security  thus 
given  to  him.  Her  Majesty  anticipated  that 
all  the  conquests  then  in  view  mignt  not  be 
made ;  and  therefore  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  if  by  the  fortune  of  war  it  should  so 
happen  that  his  Royal  Highness  might  not 
have  conquered  the  countries  in  question, 
her  Majesty  would  make  every  effort  at  the 
peace  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Duke,  particularly  the 
province  on  the  east  of  Mont  Genevre,  i.  c. 
the  valley  of  Pragelas : — *  par  Timportante 
n6cessite  qu'il  y  a  pour  la  seurete  de  son 
Altesse  Royale  et  commune,  que  le  dit  Mont 
Genevre  serve  de  barriere  contre  la  France, 
et  qu'il  ne  reste  h  celle-cy  aucun  pied  en 
deqa  les  Alpes.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  promised  on  his  part  to  se- 
cure not  only  that  all  the  Protestants  who,  on 
account  of  their  faith,  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  Dauphine,  or  Provence,  or  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  including  Pragelas,  might  freely 
return,  and  re-occupy  their  possessions,  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  also 
that  all  others  of  the  same  faith,  who  might 
choose  to  enter  in  and  dwell  among  them, 
should  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  on  the 
condition  applicable  to  both  that  they  should 
abstain  from*  endeavoring  in  any  way  to  con- 
vert their  neighbors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  : 
— '  moyeunant  que  les  uns  et  les  autres  ne 
tenteront  en  aucune  maniere  de  pcrvertir  les 
Catholiques  dans  leur  religion.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  part  of 
the  subject  farther  than  to  say  that,  eventu- 
ally, the  stipulations  made  in  favor  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  were  carried  into  effect.  Be- 
sides certain  territories  on  the  Milanese  bor- 
der received  in  exchange  from  the  Emperor, 
and  in  like  manacT  guaranteed  by  the  Queen  I 
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of  Great  Britain  to  the  Duke  of  Siraf,il 
the  provinces  between  the  Alps  and  Tttii 
were  made  over  to  him,  and  are  nowbeUif 
the  King  of  Sardinia  in  virtue  of  these  M^ 
lations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^  , 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus  IL  (^  Vj 
when  his  power  was  thus  strengthened  "*  I 
consolidated,  was  further  permitted  ^'^  i 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  add  hiDO^w* » | 
their  number,  and  to  declare  himself  ^^'^t 
Sardinia),  lost  no  time  in  forgetting  ^  ™ 
own  counter-engagements  in  favor  ^^  « 
Protestants  in  the  valley  ot  Pragelas. 

It  was  not  '  another  king  who  kcB^v  not 
Joseph,*  it  was  Victor  Amadeus  Junwelf 
whose  breach  of  faith  the  envoy  of  Ge<*'fel 
at  the  court  of  Turin  was  compelled  ^oet^ 
pose  in  1727. 

*  At  Turin,  with  all  the  documents  at  ban^* 
consult   and    interpret,  while  Victor   Afflwjj 
himself  was  yet  reining,  and  in  the  face  of  v 
ministere,  who  had  been  j^arties  to  the  last  of  li^ 
treaties,  Mr.  Hedges  insisted  that  the  King* 
Sardinia  was  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  ^ 
Waldenses,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Kn^ul 
to  see  those  rights  secured.    I  told  hiix^aii 
Mr.  Hedges,  that  that  article  must  of  neceaiikf 
suppose  them  to  have  had  the  free  exercise « 
their  religion,  or  otherwise  the  Protestant  pow- 
ers could  never  have  agreed  to  a  treaty  imply- 
ing the   destruction  of  part  of  the  Protestai)} 
refigion.' — Griecances^  p.  14. 

Mr.  Hedges  afterwards,  in  an  interviei 
with  the  Sardinian  minister,  proceeded  t< 
specify  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  th( 
valley  of  Pragelas ;  and  pointed  out '  the  ar 
tide  in  their  favor  in  the  treaty  coDcludei 
in  the  year  1704,  wherein  it  is  expressi; 
mentioned  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  valle 
shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli 
gion.'  The  minister,  it  is  true,  made 
distinction  between  tlEie  inhabitants  of  tb 
newly-annexed  valley  of  Pragelas  and  thos 
of  the  other  valleys ;  and  added,  '  As  t 
the  Vaudois  (those  of  the  other  valleys] 
their  case  was  different ;  and  whatever  jas 
grievances  they  had,  they  shall  be  relieved 
We  think,  however,  that  we  have  alread 
proved  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  valley  o 
Pragelas  was  the  price  given  to  Victor  Ama 
deus  for  the  protection  of  Protestantism  ii 
that  valley  as  much  as  in  the  other  valJejt 
of  Piedmont ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  wi 
the  construction  put  by  the  English  repre 
sentative  at  the  time.  In  answer  to  the  Mar 
quis  del  Borgo,  the  Sardinian  minbter 
Mr.  Hedges  (we  quote  the  papers  laid  beibn 
Parliament  in  1832)  proceeded  as  follows  :— 

<  I  then  told  him  that  I  could  not  but  be  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  the  little  attention  that  wbi 
shown  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  intercession, 
founded  upon  solemn  treaties,  which  were  word- 
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of.V.ed  in  amannernotpouible  to  be  mwunderetooil ; 
,  y  ttat  I  thought  ii  ny  duty  to  tell  him,  in  iht 
j.^  .WpectTulleat  maDuer  I  could,  that  I  must  agniii 
•  ./intBrcede  (or  the  sospenaion  t>r  the  sentence,  in 
/^kb  KAajeety's  name,  and  deaireat  the  same  time 
^-  if  *e  repeal  of  all  orders  contrary  to  the  treaties 
E*  1  Bade  -with  MB.'-^Parliameraary  Paper,  No.  4 16 
-ji;<f  lS32,p.  12. 
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river,  c'eet  de  pouToir  . 
'■—  de  v.  M.  n'ltata  p, 


les  catie&o- 
porle  par  If 
engagemmt  de  won  zete  tret  ardent  quepar 
ceux  dew  Traitit  mimes.  Ainsi  jc  mipplie  trie 
humbleraent  V.  M.  d'Cire  persuBd^e  oe  toute 
I'attention  que  je  dois  ft  aee  Royales  inlentione 
sa  sujet  dea  Peuplee  des  Valines  de  Pragelas  et 
Cezane ;  j'oae  cependunt  soumettre  ft  la  grande 
p£ii£tratioii   de    V.  M.   lee  rSflexionfl    dont  I' 


'  But,'  added  Mr.  Hedges  in  his  report,  m  sl  . ^, .,.  ;■  "    - — 

I!  ■-  Ihe  l>«ke  of  NewcasUe,  of  tbie  conference  ^hetwynd  I'lnformera,  eapferant  qu'elle  ne  ponr- 

■ji'if  an.^~  ^.liaf  k»  n.^1  A<«:»..j  f  -  .u-        1  1^  que  les  approuver  en  considernnt  que  la  dila- 

■    1«    1?  f-   ^K  .   .u     d"!^^     .         „  ?'■  «°°  d«  tout  Vclat  et  publicum  dana  lea  conjonc- 

>V.   »t.    la  certain  that  the  Protestants  will  be  turea ortaentea  eat  un  moyen  ntceesaire  m«mo 


-1-  Mitirely  rooted  out."  The  false  and  feeblt 
t  person  to  whom  Mr,  Hedges  addressed  thest 
ks  riWenients  was  incapable  of  acting  with  dig. 
^' iBity,  consistency,  or  principle,  in  public  oi 
■■  *»•  <n  private  life.  It  is  needl^  therefore  to  say 
~K  Wiai  (|jg  £)y|[e  (jf  Newcastle,  who  personally 
^Ved  for  none  of  these  things,'  disregarded. 
.'^  ~  -  ?  u  least  inadequately  supported,  Mr. 
-■\ ;'  5*^8e»*  The  Protestants  of  the  valley  of 
i"*,"  ^•geias  were  entirely  rooted  out;  and  Mi 
^^  S  E^  'i^*'  ^^'^  much  reason  to  fear  for  tb 
>~-:  "ludois  in  their  own  Talleya.  He  said  that, 
'  ^  ^inlesatheKingof  Englandshall  insist strong- 
^^-  ly  OD  his  right  to  interfere  on  their  behalf,  be 
^'  ki  bimself  confirmed  '  in  the  opinion  that 
^       Ifcey  are  determined  at  this 

tbey  can  to  put  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  Valleys.' 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  of  its  bc' 
ing  necessary  for  England  to  appeal  to  the 
treaties  of  1600  and  1704;  though  this  viai 
the  occasion  to  which  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament was  called  by  the  papers  produced 
in  1832.  In  1709,  a  similar  appeal  had  been 
made ;  and  in  that  year  Victor  Amadeus  re- 
plied, in  a  tetter  signed  by  himself,  to  Queen 
Anne,  on  the  subject  of  her  remonstrances 
ID  favor  of  the  Valley  of  Pragelaa.  As  this 
letter  has  never,  we  think,  been  published, 
and  as  a  cc^y  from  the  State  Paper  Office  i^ 
before  us,  we  insert  it.  Itisdaled  March  13, 
1709:— 

Kdam 


*  'The  king's  zaal  for  religion,'  (we  have  tlic 
0uka  of  NewcBslle'a  authority  for  il,) 'and  grest 
foodneai,  and  humanitj,  cannot  but  lay  him  undir 
peal  concern  for  theae  poor  peopio  ;  and  hi*  HbJi>k- 
Xj  would  Lave  jau  repre«eD[  their  ciiae  to  the  Coorf 
where  you  are,  and  endeBvor  to  obtain  redreu  nf 
their  grievancea.  However,  though  his  Majeii} 
hu  thia  verf  muRh  at  heart,  yet,  conaidering  tli.i 
veiT  KTcal  importance  of  the  main  buainew  in 
wbiefa  yon  are  employed,  his  Majeily  noald  havi- 
i—.ki,  application   in  behalf  of  these  poor 


uffbre: 


idyn 


I offenf . 


to  (he  King  of  Sardlni 
poeed  to  coma  into  themeaaureiof  the  two  crown 
*  The  HMJn  btaiattt'    appears,  trom   a  eubieque 
deapatcb,  to   bave  been  'concerning  our  wooli 
tnanu&ctore*  !' — Parliameitlary  Paper,  No.  446  or 
IB32,  pp.  6, 7. 


pour  raifermissement  de  la  liberie  ct  tranquillitfe 
publiques  selon  lea  importantes  vues  de  V.  M.' 
— Modern  Royal  Leltert,  Sardinia,  vol.  «iv.* 

In  OUT  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  appeal  in  1727,  we  have  sufficiently 
proved  that,  while  the  Sardinian  minister  en- 
deavored to  withdraw  the  valley  of  Pragelas 
from  the  guarantee  provided  by  those  treaties, 
the  court  of  Turin  did  not  venture  to  con^ 
tend  that  the  Vaudois  of  the  Valleys  were 
not  distinctly  included  in  the  security  pled^ 
ed  to  them  as  Protestants  by  the  treaties  wiui 
England. 

'To  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn 
from  the  treaties,  we  can  conceive  no  answer 
except  one,  which,  by  whomsoever  else  it 
may  be  made,  will  not,  we  think,  be  urged 
by  the  party  whom  we  are  most  interested  in 
convincing--— we  mean  the  King  of  Sardinia 
himself.  That  answer  is,  that,  however  un- 
pleasantly just  might  have  been  our  reason- 
ing, if  addressed  to  his  predecessor  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.  in  the  year  1796,  before  the 
cession  of  Piedmont  to  France,  it  has  no 
force  when  applied  to  him  who  reigns  over 
Piedmont,  not  as  the  successor  of  the  said 
Charles  Emanuel,  or  by  virtue  of  any  ance^ 
tral  rights,  or  with  reference  to  any  old 
Treaties,  but  as  the  creature  of  the  Revo- 
lution, or,  to  speak  more  courteously,  by  the 
Exequatur  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna 
when  settling  the  re-partition  of  Europe. 
We  repeat  that,  whoever  else  may  so  reason, 

*  Mr.  Chetwvnd,  the  Quean'a  minialer  at  ToriD, 
wrote  (0  Lord  Sunderland  uo  the  7th-]t^thaf  Jane 

(O.  S.  and  N.  S  ),  1710,  as  rollowi :  'Since  what  I 
received  from  your  Lordship  the  lit  of  April,  1T09, 
with   the  Qneen'a  snawer  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
shout  granting  b  free  exerciae  of  the  Prolealant  re- 
ligion in  the  Valley*  of  Pragelaa  and  Sezane,  I 
liave  been  altogether  ailent  on  that  head,  co^letl^ 
ing  myself,  aa  occasion  offered,  to  do  thoae  poor 
people  all   Ihe  aervice  I  could,  and  see  that  they 
ere  not  dialurbed  in   (hat  Tncite  permission  fbr  ■ 
iberly  of  conacience  wch  hia  R.  H.  tolerated  rrom 
e  day  that  (hey  weto  conquered,  in   bopea  from 
ij  to  day,  thai  he  would  think  of  performing  his 
omiae  to  Ihe  ^een,  and  grunt  thoae  new  aubjecta 
e   liberty  of  building  some  churchea,  with  incfa 
other  marck*  of  a  free  eierciae  of  relig^oa  «a  ik« 
Vaudois  enjoy.' 
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Charles  Albert  will  not.     He  will  rather  con- 
tend that  the  Revolution,  taking   it   in  ita 
widest  sense  from  1788  to  1815,  was  a  great 
flood  which  overwhelmed  almost  all  the  pow- 
ers and  principalities  of  Europe ;   but  the 
subsidence  of  which  showed  to  the  ancient 
proprietors  their  land-marks  still    standing, 
and  their  thrones,  damp,  indeed,  and  dirty, 
but  still  waiting  to  re-seat  them ;  and  that 
the  chief  of  his  royal  house  did  not  receive 
Piedmont,  as  it  might  have  been  thrown  to  a 
Bernadotte,  an  Eugene   Beauharnois,  or   a 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, but  resumed  it  as  the  territorial  pos- 
session and  sovereignty  of  his  time-honored 
race ;  that  he  himself  was  born  with  those 
rights  to  the  succession  of  Piedmont  which 
have  now  devolved  upon  him :  that  he  b^ 
longs  to  the  hereditary  royalties  of  the  world  : 
that  he  represents  at  Turin  not  Prince  Met- 
ternich   and  Lord   Castlereagh,  but   Victor 
Amadeus  II.,  who  almost  founded  that  Turin, 
and  who  recovered  it  from  the  ail-but  grasp 
of  the  French  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago ;  and  that,  in  all  sovereignty,  he  is  the 
lawful  heir  of  '  the  wisest  monarch '  in  Eu- 
rope— so,  at  least,  Pope  called  him.     Upon 
this  principle,  Victor  Emanuel  returned  to 
the  continent  from  his  barren  island  :  and  in 
the  first  lines  of  his  treaty  with  England, 
signed  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  of  May,  1815, 
affirmed  that  he  had  reentered  into  full  and 
entire  possession  of  his  continental  states  tn 
the  same  manner  as  he,  meaning  his  father, 
had  possessed  them  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1792,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
Savoy  ceded  to  France,  &c.     If  this  be  so, 
he  inherited  the  obligations  as  well  as  the 
patrimony — he  became  subject  to  the  duties, 
as  well  as  seized  of  the  rights,  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus 11. : — and  Charles  Felix,  the  late  king, 
and  Charles  Albert,  the  present  king,  took, 
and   all  future  kings  of  Sardinia,  in   their 
turn,  must  be  content  to  take,  the  compacts 
as  well  as  the  crown  of  their  predecessors : 
and  to  admit  the  right,  which  solemn  Treaties 
have  secured  to  England,  of  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  a  portion  of  their  people. 

Assuming,  then,  that  England  possesses 
this  right  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois,  whenever  their  security  may  appear 
to  be  endangered — and  that  this  right  is 
founded  not  on  the  vague  generalities  of  a 
common  Protestantism,  but  on  the  specific 

Erovisions  of  a  formal  and  national  compact 
etween  the  two  powers — we  are  bound,  from 
time  to  time,  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  Vaudois,  and   to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
they  do  not  require  the  interference  of  Eng- 
and. 
What,  then,  ia  the  actual  state  of  the  Vau- 


[Ifi 

dois?  We  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  pa 
let  entitled  '  The  Grievances  of  the  Civi 
Religious  Condition  of  the  Waldeoai 
1843,'  for  the  following  illustrations  of 
state.  In  order  to  explain  them,  it  mo 
recollected  that,  from  and  after  the  1 
January,  1838,  the  new  code  of  Sai 
came  into  operation.  By  the  third  arti( 
is  provided  that  other  worship  than  U 
Rome  is  only  tolerated  according  to  thi 
ges  and  special  regulations  relating  t 
same :  and  another  article  provides  tb 
sujets  non  Cathoiiques  enjoy  civi)  right 
formably  to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  i 
relating  to  them.  These  terms,  to  on 
apparently  so  innocuous,  are  understc 
the  spot,  by  the  fears  of  one  party,  and 
bigotry  of  the  other,  to  apply  to  the  rei 
all  the  edicts  against  the  Waldenses 
laws,  regulations,  and  usages  relating  tc 
being  said  to  be  contained  in  the  edicts  c 
them  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
ries. 

'  The  son  of  a  Waldensian  soldier  whc 
under  the  conscription  of  Napoleon,  beii 
in  a  garrison  where  there  was  no  Protesti 
ister,  was  baptized  by  a  Roman  CathoUi 
He  was  shortly  aflerwards  brought  bom 
Valleys,  was  educated  as  a  Protestant 
communion  of  his  forefathers,  attended  '. 
ant  worship,  and  received  the  8acram< 
Waldensian  church.  He  was  married  tc 
densian  woman  by  a  Waldensiem  paste 
this  marriage  is  now  called  a  mixed  m: 
under  the  allegation  that  he  is  an  apost 
man  Catholic;  and  a  process  with  all  it 
ties  hangs  over  the  family.' — Grievancet 

It  is  true,  that  in  1794,  the  King 
dinia  published  an   Edict  containing 
words : — 

*  We  renew  our  orders  to  prevent  the 
away  children,  with  a  view  of  obliging 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion ;  ana  tho 
dren  who  have  been  taken  away  must  b< 
ed.' — Gilly's  Extracts^  ^c,  p.  24. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that, — 

'In  spite  of  these  Edicts,  children  ] 
taken  away,  under  the  pretence  of  the 
illegitimate.  Two  lamentable  cases  of 
occurred  in  one  commune  last  year  [qu 
one  of  them  was  attended  by  circun 
which  caused  a  general  sensation.  A 
refused  to  deliver  up  her  infant,  and  flei 
to  the  mountains,  where  she  was  pursiiec 
biniers  despatched  for  that  purpose.  Fc 
weeks  she  lived  a  miserable  life  among  tl 
and  forests,  flying  from  place  to  place,  u 
sufferings  of  the  motlier  etnd  child  excited 
of  the  authorities  who  signed  the  order 
pursuit  The  order  was  withdrawn,  bu 
yoked ;  and  the  woman's  fears  and  anxi 
tinue,  while  she  remains  exposed  to  the  i 
verity. — Gillrf 8  Extract  from  Waldens 
iearchesj  1831,  p.  24. 
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~We  also  find  that — 


«^  was  inBtituied  al  La  Torre,  the  principal 
llnge  of  the  Woldenaea;  and  when  tne  builil- 
S«  and  full  establishment  shall  be  compleleil, 
'Wf  ill  be  the  buslneBH  of  these  priestB  lo  go  about 
aktng  proaelytcs  by  every  means  in  their  po\v- 
■- — GrttTancet,  p.  8. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  cource. 
■  the  pamphlet  proceeds  to  observe,  this 
ould  not  be  matter  of  complaint :  but '  the 
cciprocity  is  all  on  one  side.'  The  Roman 
-lUholic  is  allowed  to  invade  the  Protestant 
'•lleja  ;  the  Vaudois  ia  not  allowed  to  invade 
^  Roman  Catholic  plain.  The  Roman  Catli- 
^  is  permitted  to  purchase  lands  among  the 
Viadois ;  the  Vaudois  is  not  permitted  to 
parchase  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  To 
Jiis  legal  disability  we  will  again  advert.  We 
'efer  to  it  here  only  to  show  the  unfairness  of 
Jlowing  the  Roman  Catholic  to  enter  the 
alleys,  and  of  refusing  to  the  Vaudois  per- 
mission to  enter  the  plain.  But  this  is  not 
tie  whole  of  the  evil.  Not  only  is  the  Vau- 
ois  prohibited  from  endeavoring  to  sprend 
is  faith  beyond  his  own  narrow  limits,  but 
ven  within  them  he  ia  prohibited  from  op- 
osing  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  his  new  neigli- 
ors :  *  for  it  is  a  clause  in  one  of  the  revived 
diets  of  1602  (hat  the  several  penalties  b:' 
□forced  against  any  Protestant  who  dissuades 
DC  of  his  own  communion  from  turning  Ro- 
lan  Catholic'  {Grievances,  p.  7.)  And  this 
ot  in  the  case  of  strangers  only  : — 

'  They  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  enert  thtir 
orental  authority,  if  their  own  children,  giri^: 
bove  ten,  and  boya  above  twelve,  are  templi'd 
>  forsake  their  failh.  ...  In  1836  a  child 
ras  taken  from  a  rami|y  at  Lucemelte,  and  an- 
ther from  a  famiW'  at-S(.  Giermain,  in  1842,  u])- 
n  the  pretext  of  an  inclination  expreased  by 
loae  eliildrcn  to  turn  Roman  Catholics ;  then- 
cing  no  difficulty  in  tempting  a  poor  ha!f-Hlarv- 
d  boyof  twelve,  or  girl  often,  to  receive  instrui.- 
on  ottered  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  n 
>aforafiBh  in  the  other.  Thus  the  parent'rj 
eart  is  to  be  doubly  pierced ;  first,  by  encour- 
ging  a  pretended  exercise  of  judgment  on  tlio 
art  of  hia  child,  before  the  unilereianding  is  ttin- 
ired ;  und  secondly,  by  a  legalized  abduction 
f  the  rhild  so  tampered  with.  On  the  3nd  of 
lay,  1S39,  the  child  of  Jaei^ues  Dalmlas  de  Da- 
id  and  Marguerite  his  wile  having  been  torn 
'om  them  on  the  pretence  of  being  illegitima'li', 
ras  sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Pignen>L 
Ithough  the  parents  were  both  native  Vaudois, 
om  ia  the  commune  and  parish  of  Villar-Bobi. 
nd  lawfully  married  in  that  pariah  by  the  pns- 
>r  thereof.  Upon  the  first  abduction,  the  fatht^r 
■Kt'k  away  the  infant  from  the  nurse  lo  whose 
harge  it  had  been  committed  previously  to  iia 
lein^  carried  to  the  Hospital ;  and  for  this,  and 
ir  his  refusal  to  attend  ine  summons  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  province,  he  and  his  wife  were 


thrown  into  prison,  and  there  remained  several 
days.  The  child,  however,  was  restored  lo  its 
parents,  after  an  investigation  which  lasted  ma- 
ny months,  the  legitimacy  of  its  birth  having 
been  fully  proved.' — Grierancet,  pp.  7,  8. 

'  In  the  month  of  August,  IS48,  the  Prefect  of 
Pignerol  ordered  a  Bible-lecture  and  prayer- 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  school-room  at  La 
Tour,  on  Sunday  aAemoons,lo  be  discontinued, 
although  this  kind  of  devotional  exercise  is  one 
ofthe  privileges  which  had  been  secured  to  the 
people  by  law  and  treaty. 

'  On  the  18th  of  January,  1840,  a  similar  or- 
der had  been  iesued  by  the  Intendant  of  the 
Province,  to  this  effect: — "The  Royal  Secreta- 
ry of  State  for  the  Interior  having  been  in- 
formed that  every  Sunday  some  Walden- 
aes  of  Lucemette,  Lucerne,  Torre,  and  San 
Giovanni,  held  eongregationa  in  the  territory  of 
Lucerna,  in  the  school-house  there,  and  that 
many  persona,  of  every  age  and  sex,  met  to- 
gether to.  sing  Psalms  aloud,  and  to  read  in  the 
manner  practised  in  the  Temples  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  the  said  Royal  Secretary  of  State  has 
communicated  to  me,  that  the  places  being  ap- 
pointe'd  wherein  the  Waldentitaitconhvp  may  be 
exercited,  no  imumation  or  increatt  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  tame  can  be  admitted,  and  the  Wal- 
denses  must  be  enjoined  to  discontinue  these 
meetings,  or,  in  case  of  contumacy,  the  Govern- 
ment will  adopt  some  measures  to  prevent 
them."  The  Sunday  services  in  the  scnool  at 
Lucemelte  were  accordingly  discontinued,  be- 
cause Lucerneite  was  not  exactly  within  the 
limits,  but  the  similar  mandate  which  forbade 
the  meetings  in  the  school-room  at  La  Tour, 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  contrary  to  treaty  and 
stipulation,  and  exhibited  the  extent  of  the  ag- 
gressive encroachment,  which  is  now  being 
made  on  the  religious  rights  of  this  helpless 
branch  ofthe  Reformed  Church. 

'  It  so  happens,  that  a  book  published  by  Roy- 
al author!^  at  Turin,  in  1671,  under  the  title, 
"  Conferences  faictes  a  Turin  dans  I'hosiel  de 
Ville  en  presence  des  Messieurs  les  Ambassa- 
deurs  Suisses,  entre  les  Ministres  de  S.  A.  R. 
et  les  Deputez  des  Vallies  de  Lucerne,"  and 
bearing  the  impression  "  Chez  Jean  Sinabalde, 
Imprlmeur  de  son  Altesse  Royalle,"  contains  a 
solemn  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Wal- 
denses  lo  hold  am/  religious  services  in  any_  of 
the  places  within  the  tolerated  limits,  of  which 
La  Tour  is  particularly  mentioned  as  being  one. 
"  In  these  tolerated  places,  not  only  Temples 
and  preaching  are  allowed,  but  all  other  exer- 
cises." "  Dant  ceux  ci  il  y  a  non  geulemenl  ie 
Temple  et  la  pridicaiion,  mail  tout  lei  autre! 
exerciiei."^ — Grieeancei,  pp.  iO,  11. 

But,  in  reference  to  both  classes  of  cases, 
we  may  well  ask,  is  this  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  to  continue  in  the  fate  of  a  peo> 
pie  to  whom,  under  the  guarantee  of  Eng- 
land, their  sovereign  professed  to  grant  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  ?  We  say  no- 
thing as  to  any  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
Vaudois  out  of  their  own  Valleys.  Their 
king  has  the  letter  ofthe  bond  in  his  favor, 
and  may  inust  oa  iW  ^wiu&  cJl  ilo^vt  %e^-. 
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he  may,  therefore,  prohibit  their  exercise  of 
any  liberal  profeasioa,  or  their  possession  of 
a  foot  of  land  beyond  the  Valleys.  Under 
the  worda  of  the  treaties,  we  hare  no  right  to 
complain  in  reapect  to  these  matters  ;  but 
when  we  see  how  rigidly  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia repela  the  Vaudoia  from  the  plain,  and 
republishea  decrees  which  invalidate  their 
title  to  any  purchases  beyond  their  preacribed 
limits,  we  are  doubly  bound  to  see  that  jus- 
tice is  secured  to  them  within  those  limits  ; 
and  that  privileges  which  the  arms  and  di 
plomacy  of  England  guaranteed  to  them  oi 
the  ground  of  our  common  Protestantism  be 
not — through  our  ignorance  or  apalhy- 
aacrificed  to  the  religious  bigotry  or  the  po- 
litical tyranny  of  any  reigning  sovereign. 

For  the  Vaudois  can  never  forget  that 
before  the  restoration  of  his  dynasty,  they 
were  free : — 

'When  Piedmont  was  incorporated  with 
France  at  the  end  of  the  laat  century,  the  Wal- 
denBeswereplaced  on  afootingarpertcct  equality 
with  other  Piedmonleae,  and  enjoyed  reliKious, 
civil,  and  political  rights,  in  common  niui  ilie 
Roman  Catholics;  but,  on  the  restoration  of  Ihe 
Houae  of  Savoy  in  1814,  the  King  of  Sardi 
deprived  the  Waldensea  of  the  benefits  oi 
emancipation,  to  which  they  had  been  admitted 
during  the  French  domination,  and  replaced 
them  under  former  dia^tbilitica.  They  were  re- 
stricted to  limits  too  narrow  for  their  popula- 
tion; they  were  declared  incapable  of  nolding 
any  office  of  rank,  military  or  civil ;  they  were 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professiona  out  of  the  valleys;  forbid- 
den to  work  on  Roman  Catholic  holidays,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  vexatious  and  morticing 
dlitinctiona  impoaed  on  pereona  of  an  inlerior 
caste.'— GViVmncea,  pp,  2,  3, 

While  the  Protestants  of  France  were  se- 
cured under  the  Bourbons  in  alt  the  rights 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  Buonaparte, 
by  what  oversight,  or  through  whose  more 
active  fault,  the  Waldenses  were  placed  in  a 
worse  position  under  the  prince  whom  they 
received  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  than 
when  under  the  rule  of  strangers,  it  is  now 
in  vain  to  inquire.  It  would  be  happy  for 
other  sovereigns,  and  happier  atill  for  their 
subjects,  if  the  case  of  the  Vaudoia  were  the 
solitary  inatance  in  which  the  rule  of  the 
French  might  be  remembered  with  regret. 
The  conscription  was  an  evil,  the  extent  of 
which  we  ore  not  disposed  to  underrate ;  hut 
it  was  the  only  evil  which  the  Vaudois  when 
subjected  to  France  had  aa  such  to  endure  ; 
and  how  has  it  been  exchanged  for  the  never- 
ending  harassmenta  of  their  actual  state  1 
'  My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips ; 
but  I  will  chaatiae  you  with  scorpions.' 

We  are  aware  (hat  Papists  and  Pro-Pap iats 
wUI  tell  astbit  it  is  not  for  a  nation,  which 


enacted  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  B 
Catholics,  to  complain  of  (be  treatntent 
Protestanta  may  endure  under  the  lini 
other  states:  and  that  Victor  Emuiudiil 
ported  to  have  said  to  a  British  amba 
who  urged  him  to  ameliorate  the  c 
of  the  Waldenses,  '  Do  you  emancipate  i 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  will  eoai 
pate  the  Vaudois.'     In  answering  thii,  it     bd 
nut  necessary  to  defend  the  Penal  Code: 
ia  enough  to  aay  that  its  disabilities  ue  i 
removed,  and  that  its  inflictions  hid  nenilP'.  ' 


been  enforced  for  t' 


>  generations  il 


before  their  repeal ;  and,  above  all,  thiiEi|  '- 
land  calls  on  the  King  of  Sardinia  10  rtfia   \ 
from  wronging  his  Protestant  sabjecta : 
because  they  are  such — which  would  be 
only  analogy  which  could  have  justified 
calling  on    England  to  relieve  her  Rm 
Catholic  subjects — but    because  his  pMV 
cesaoTs,  whoae  obligations  he  has  inbeiidl'  i:^ 
as  much  as  Iheir  dominions,  distinctly  gwj      - 
anteed  to  the  Vaudois  certain   righta  bj  id* 
emn  treaty,  and  formally  empowered  Eagl^ 
and  Holland  to  watch  over  its  execution. 

While,  therefore,  we  might  now  at  Wj 
rate  point  to  the  condition  of  the  Roas 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  call  opon  theSi^ 
of  Sardinia  to  place  the  Vaudoia  in  thit  o» 
dition,  if  he  chose  to  adhere  to  the  aniton 
suggested  by  Vic-tor  Emanuel,  we  take  111 
humbler  and  aafer  ground  of  appealing  to  to 
treaties. 

Instead  »f  those  treaties  being  obaenet, 
instead  of  any  amelioration  of  the  coodititm 
of  the  Vaudoia,  the  treaties  are  to  the  Kiaf 
of  Sardinia  what  history  is  to  Lord  Plunkrt, 
an  old  Almanack;  and  the  condition  of  tbe 
Vaudois  is  day  by  day  deteriorated  ;  and  od- 
less  England  shall  interfere  not  merely  speei' 
ily,  but  sternly,  in  their  favor  at  the  conrlof 
Turin,  one  great  warning  voice  against  tbe 
apoatacy  of  Rome  is  in  danger  of  being  o- 
lenced ;  one  light  which  has  long  shone  ii 
surrounding  darkneaa,  the  lux  in  tratbrit  d 
(heir  own  valley  Ijucerna,  may  too  probihl} 
be  extinguiahed;  or  the  glory  of  being  \k 
champion  of  the  Protestantism  of  Europe  wil 
be  taken  from  England,  and  the  duty  and  tbe 
privilege  of  supporting  the  weak  in  our  com- 
mon struggle  against  Rome  will  be  given  (o 
another  sovereign  and  another  nation. 

For  the  never-dying  hatred  which  tbe 
Church  of  Rome  beara  to  the  churches  of  ■ 
purer  faith  ia  now  well  supported  by  the  ciiil 
power  in  Piedmont.  The  civil  power  ii 
Piedmont  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute 
prince,  whose  character  is  told  in  a  few  sefr 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia, 
'rince  of  Carignan,  in  1831,  a  libe^ 
al,  not  to  say  a  rebel.  On  the  Ifith  of  Uirdi, 
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he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ututionalists  of  Piedmont,  who  had  got 
ssion  of  the  citadel  of  Turin ;  and  on 

part  proceeded,  together  with  20,000 
itants  of  the  city,  to  the  palace  of  Victor 
luel,  and  required  that  prince,  his  kins- 
is  well  as  sovereign,  to  adopt '  the  Con- 
ion  of  Spain/  then  the  watchword  of 
D  Revolutions.  The  honesty  and  the 
ess  of  the  King  baffled  the  design.  Con- 
liously  objecting  to  the  Constitution,  he 
,  rather  than  swear  to  observe  it,  to  de- 

at  once  from  his  throne ;  and  accord- 
,  on  the  following  day,  abdicated.  The 
now  reigning  was  made  from  a  different 
I.  Two  days  aflerwards,  that  is,  on  the 
March,  1821,  Charles  Albert,  in  the 
ice  of  the  Provisional  Junta,  swore,  as 
at  of  the  Kingdom, '  before  God,  on  the 

Evangelists,  to  observe  the  political 
itution  of  Spain,  with  two  exceptions,' 

But  the  Austrians  were  at  hand :  Count 
a  crossed  the  frontiers  with  his  army 
the  Milanese  :  the  Regent  ran  away  to 
ot  of  the  legitimate  king;  and,  without 
ig  any  terms  for  his  followers,  or  caring 
rt  for  any  Constitution,  Spanish  or  Pied- 
»e,  made  his  own  peace.  The  Liber- 
of  Italy  soon  melted  away :  and  Charles 
,  the  brother  of  Victor  Emanuel,  reign- 
aceably  :  and  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
become,  by  the  course  of  nature  and  of 
iw,  heir  presumptive,  eventually  suo- 
d.  Though  he  has  so  long  since  thrown 
s  old  principles  and  associates,  he  can- 
>rget  how  much  occasion  he  once  gave 
i  parti-pr&tre  in  all  countries,  and  to 
ia  especially,  both  as  to  politics  and  as 
igion,  to  watch  him ;  and  he  has  ap- 
1  resolved  to  disarm  their  jealousy  by 
^ting  the  legitimate  absolutism  of  his 
t.  Other  motives,  also,  may  now  influ- 
him :  he  may  really  feel  that  he  was 
;  in  1821 ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  anx- 
o  make  amends  for  the  liberality  of  his 
r  politics  by  the  severity  of  his  present 
y  : — and  as  the  priests  are  more  nume- 
in  Piedmont  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Rome  only  excepted,  there  is  always  a 
;x)werful  body  on  the  spot,  ready  alike 
nalate  his  conscience,  and  to  direct  his 

and,  above  all,  to  create  and  sustain  a 
nery  of  public  opinion,  which  so  far 
n  the  despotism  of  the  Sovereign  as  to 
e  his  power  for  all  purposes  of  persecu- 
md  to  fetter  it  for  all  purposes  of  toler- 
At  different  times,  it  is  true,  he  has 
d  insulated  acts  of  kindness  to  individ- 
audois.  And  as  a  favor  to  the  whole 
unity,  indeed,  he  promised,  some  years 
0  admit,  duty-free,  into  his  dominions 
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the  books  which  they  required  for  the  college 
at  La  Tour ;  and  when  he  was  overruled  and 
persuaded  to  withdraw  that  order,  he  paid 
the  duty  himself  In  the  affair  of  the  lands 
purchased  by  the  Vaudois  beyond  their 
bounds,  to  which  we  promised  to  advert 
again,  Charles  Albert,  after  signing  an  ordi- 
nance which  cancelled  all  such  contracts, 
and  which  enjoined  every  Vaudois  purchaser 
to  re-sell  within  a  given  date,  (and,  of  course, 
as  a  sine  qua  non^  to  a  Roman  Catholic,)  re- 
voked it  in  part  by  granting  to  each  individ- 
ual, who  would  apply  for  it  as  a  personal 
grace,  that  which  he  had  refused  as  a  princi- 
ple to  the  whole  body.  In  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  he  could  not, 
indeed,  well  have  enforced  his  decree ;  and 
he  was,  therefore,  very  anxious  to  be  asked 
to  dispense  with  it ;  being  much  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  Quaker,  whom  we  once  saw  in 
Buckingham  Palace  with  his  hat  on,  busying 
himself  much  to  meet  an  orthodox  yeoman  or 
exon  to  take  it  off  for  him.  We  believe  the 
fact  to  be,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  fight  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  confessor ;  and,  un- 
less the  King  be  made  to  feel  that  the  case  of 
the  Vaudois  is  not  '  an  open  question,'  upon 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  may  please ; 
unless  he  be  made  to  understand  that  his 
priest  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he 
himself  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  rights  of 
this  portion  of  his  people  than  with  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Japan  (excepting,  indeed,  to 
observe  them  himself,  and  to  cause  them  to 
be  observed  by  others),  he  must  never  hope 
to  govern  Piedmont  without — what  he  hates 
— ^the  intervention  of  England.  We  think 
that  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  own 
state  require  that  intervention,  and  that  we 
ask  nothing  which  Victor  Amadeus  II.  did 
not  formally  grant,  and  which  England,  by 
virtue  of  the  public  faith  of  nations,  is  not 
required  and  enabled  to  demand. 

We  are  compelled  to  say  all  this,  because 
at  this  moment  Charles  Albert  seems  to 
repent  of  his  former  kindnesses  to  the  Vau- 
dois: he  bears  with  impatience  the  ob- 
ligation of  tolerating  them ;  submits  to  it 
only  because  he  knows  that — besides  the 
partvfnritre^  which  may  watch  him  on  one 
side — there  is  the  sympathy  of  the  Protestant 
power  of  Europe  on  the  other  side,  which 
must  check,  if  it  did  not  crush  him,  in  any 
open  disregard  of  those  obligations.  But 
even  now  he  resents,  with  as  much  boldness 
as  he  dares  to  indulge,  the  claim  of  England 
to  interfere  in  the  cause  of  his  Protestant 
subjects.  On  a  late  occasion  he  stated  that 
they  had  indisposed  him  their  sovereign  to- 
wards them,  by  their  endeavors  to  ec^y^"^ 
England  to  inteitece  Vn  i^vl  ^Sbiax%\  ^^ 
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he,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  did  not  meddle 
in  the  interior  government  of  England ;  and 
that  England,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  not 
to  mix  herself  ap  with  the  police  of  his 
kingdom.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  was  said 
on  another  occasion,  that  these  discussions 
about  the  Vaudois  are  discussions  on  points 
of  domestic  administration,  of  which  each 
government  is  sole  judge.  Now,  however 
applicable  might  be  this  answer,  if  made  by 
the  cardinal  legate  at  Ancona  to  a  British 
authority,  complaining  of  the  atrocious  con- 
duct of  the  papal  government  towards  the 
Jews  in  that  city,  whom  we  admit  we  are 
not  bound  by  any  treaty  to  protect,  it  is 
wholly  inadmissible  when  addressed  by  the 
court  of  Turin  to  an  English  minister,  who, 
holding  the  treaty  of  Turin  in  his  hand,  can 
point  to  the  article  which,  freely  granted  by 
the  first  King  of  Sardinia,  not  only  binds 
all  his  successors  to  protect  the  Vaudois,  but 
authorizes  the  Kings  of  England  to  inter- 
pose on  their  behalf 

Again  and  again,  then,  we  say  that  our 
right  to  interfere  is  not  a  vague  community 
of  Protestantism  between  us  and  the  Vaudois 
of  Piedmont,  but  a  secular  international 
compact  between  our  sovereign  and  their 
sovereign.  It  may  have  been  founded  on 
religious  motives — it  may  lead  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religious  truth ;  but  it  would 
be  as  absolute  and  unimpeachable  if  the 
subject  of  it  were  the  protection  of  the  Jews. 
We  required,  and  the  Piedmontese  govern- 
ment granted,  that,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  certain  parties 
in  Piedmont,  then  holding  certain  opinions, 
should  be  permitted  the  free  maintenance  of 
those  opinions,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  founded  thereon. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  was  from 
sympathy  with  their  religion  that  successive 
rulers  of  England  have  interfered  with  the 
government  of  Piedmont  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois.  Charles  I. — a  name  which  to  some 
might  recommend  even  the  Vaudois — sent, 
in  1640,  a  minister  (Morton)  to  reside  at 
their  principal  village.  La  Tour,  to  watch 
for  their  welfare,  and  to  plead  their  cause 
with  the  court  of  Turin.  Cromwell,  roused 
by  the  death-cry  of  those  '  slain  by  the  bloody 
Piedmontese'  in  1655,  '  so  engaged  the  Car- 
dinal (of  France),  and  so  terrified  the  Pope 
himself,'  says  Clarendon,  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  thought  it  necessary  to  renew  to  the 
survivors  all  the  privileges  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived.  At  the  same  time  with 
this  intervention  of  England,  poured  in  upon 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  petitions,  remonstrances, 
and  menaces  from  every  Protestant  state 
in  Cbriatendom — from  Holland,  Denmark, 


Sweden,   Switzerland,   and  Germuy— 
supported,   indeed,  by  the  foroe  <^ 
but  prompted  and  sustained  by  the  Bpiril 
a  common  faith.     England  again 
as  we  have  seen,  in  conjunction  witk 
land,  in  1690 ;  and  England  appeared 
in  1704.     For  what  William  ill.  hid 
at  the  former  period,  Queen  Anne 
cordially,  and  further  strengthened  in  1 
We  hav^  seen  the  intervention  of  Georp 
through  his    representative  at .  Turin, 
feebly  supported  by  his  ministers  at  boni 
But  at  no  time  has  the  obligation  of  i 
fering  on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  as 
might  require,  been  renounced  by  Englnii 
and  at  no  time,  except  the  present,  Ims  A| 
right  and  the  duty  of  such  interference  bM 
impugned  by  the  court  of  Turin.    It  b  W 
that,  from  the  desuetude  of  a  century,  tbei 
things    may   have  been    forgotten  in  Iwi 
countries;    and  we  could  name  a  minisMt 
who,  when  an  advocate  of  the  Vaudois  i» 
ferred  to  'treaties'  as  sustaining  under dl 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain  the  rights  of  thi 
Vaudois,  appears,  by  his  published  letifll 
to  have  been  in  honest  ignorance  as  to  At 
existence  of  such  treaties.     But,  since  tlut 
time,  those  treaties  have  been  formally  hH\ 
by  the  late   King's   command,   before  tli: 
House  of  Commons ;  together  with  eitrK^ 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  British  eDi«| 
at  Turin  with  his  government  at  home,  i 
relation  to  the  grievances  of  the  Vaudoiii 
documents  which,  while  they  effectually  d» 
prive  every  future  Minister  of  the  excuse  o 
even  honest  ignorance  on  the  subject,  fm 
nish  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  obligitio 
of  England  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  it  coi 
tracted   in  1690  and  1704,  in  behalf  of 
weak  and  injured  people. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the  Arc 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  tl 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Vaudoi 
addressed  last  year  a  memorial  to  the  Earl 
Aberdeen.  This  document  has  not  yet  o 
tained  much  publicity :  we  think  that  it  e> 
nently  deserves  to  be  felt  as  well  as  know 
and  we  submit  it  accordingly  to  our  reader 
though,  probably,  some  of  those  who  sign* 
it  have  since  seen  too  much  reason  to  lo( 
with  diminished  confidence  to  the  King 
Sardinia. 

*  7b  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  Her  Majesty's  Fri 
cipal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affam 

<  Winchester  House.  St,  James's  8q%ian, 

April  9,  1842. 

*  My  Lord, 

'  We^  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Loodi 
Committee,  instituted  in  1825,  for  the  relief  of  tl 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  earnestly  entreat  yo 
Lordship  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Que 
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entreaty  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
leased  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  that 
nunity,  with  their  sovereign  the  King 
The  sufferings  of  the  Vaudois  have 
1  the  sympathy  of  this  nation ;  and 
^ns  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
cercise  their  beneficent  offices,  when 
cs  and  rights  of  the  Waldensian 
:  been  threatened :  and  this  they  have 
y  out  of  compassion  for  the  afflicted, 
!  of  treaties  which  give  to  England 
intervention  for  the  protection  of  the 


by  the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies,  would 
ensure  to  them  His  Majesty's  protection  and 
favor,  since  all  the  records  of  their  history  for 
more  than  a  century  prove  them  to  have  been  a 
faithful  and  loyal  people. 
*  W.  Cantuar. 
C.  J.  London. 

C.  R.  WiNTON. 

Geo.  H.  Rose. 
R.  H.  Inglis. 


W.  R.  Hamilton. 
William  Cotton. 

T.  D.  Ac  LAND. 
W.  S.  GlLLY.' 


other  grievances,  it  has  been  repre- 
that  the  Vaudois  have  now  to  com- 
[lildren  are  taken  from  their  parents 
ts  and  local  authorities,  when  one  of 
8  said  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  under 
their  being  illegitimate  i  that  their 
vices  are  interrupted ;  that  their  in- 
d  traffic  with  their  fellow-countrymen, 
lin  limits,  are  placed  under  grievous 
that  some  of  them  are  deprived  of 
of  subsistence,  being  forbidden  to 
>  farm,  or  to  cultivate  lands,  except 
daries  too  narrow  for  their  population ; 
lers,  to  their  great  disadvantage  and 
lave  been  ordered  to  sell  property 
have  legally  acquired  beyond  the 
)  which  they  are  confined. 
lUeged  severities  were  inflicted  on  the 
r  acts  of  turbulence,  or  dangerous 
^e  should  not  presume  to  entreat  Her 
racious  interposition :  but  it  does  not 
any  tiling  can  be  laid  to  their  charge, 
)rofe88ion  of  a  religion  differing  from 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  similar 
rticulars  of  faith  and  discipline  to  the 
Churches  in  Europe. 
g,  therefore,  that  the  measures  adopted 
» this  suffering  community  are  at  va- 
lly  with  the  principles  of  Christianity 
le  eternal  laws  of  justice ;  that  they 
nee,  likewise,  with  the  treaties  which 
itishand  Sardinian  governments, and 
le  present  understanding,  sanctioned 
ities  of  1814,  which  exists  between 
ites,  "  to  terminate  the  long  sufferings 
)n  of  mankind"  by  a  general  improve- 
3  social  system  ;  we  earnestly  hope 
Lordship  will  receive  Her  Majesty's 
)mmanas  to  cause  due  inquiry  to  oe 
I,  if  necessary,  to  mediate  with  Her 
lugust  ally  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
•ate  against  the  treatment  of  the  Vau- 
igard  to  civil  disabilities  and  penalties 
;  of  their  religion,  which  is  likely,  by 
r  or  perhaps  by  engendering  animosi- 
m  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
grace  on  the  holy  cause  of  Christianity, 
the  more  anxious  to  bring  this  subject 
•  Lordship  from  our  conviction  that  the 
cations  ot  this  people  are  not  inflicted 
with  the  entire  consent  of  their  Sove- 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that,  ever  since 
ittee  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
f,  we  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  the 
lisposition  of  His  Sardinian  Majesty 
em :  and  we  are  confident  that  his  own 
justice  and  benevolence,  if  unbiassed 


In  the  object  of  this  memorial  we  cordially 
unite  :  in  its  complimentary  reference  to  the 
good  dispositions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  we 
could  not  so  readily  concur.    But,  in  a  quasi- 
diplomatic  paper,  intended  perhaps  for  the 
eyes  of  the  absolute  monarch  in  question,  less 
freedom  of  expression  could  be  admitted  than 
in  the  public  press  of  England.     We  trust 
that  the  government  of  England  has  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  risen  to  the  level  of  its 
duty :  that  duty  constitutes  its  glory  and  its 
strength.     When  England  shall  abandon  the 
cause  of  Protestantism,  and  ahall  cease  to  feel 
that  a  common  resistance  to  Rome  constitutes 
a  just  and  legitimate  ground  of  sympathy  and 
support  between  herself  and  the  weakest  and 
most  oppressed  of  the  anti-papal  communities 
of  Europe,  that  cause  indeed  will  not  suffer ; 
since  God,  the  author  and  avenger  of  truth, 
requires  not  this  or  that  feeble  instrument  of 
clay  to  protect  his  own  people ;  they  and  their 
principles  will  be  preserved  ;  but  the  glory  of 
protecting  them— of  which  England  may  deem 
herself  unworthy — will  be  transferred,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  other  powers 
now  less  exalted ;  but  which,  feeling  the  charge 
so  transferred  to  them  as  their  highest  privi- 
lege, will  be  strengthened  from  on  high  to 
defend  it  to  the  end.     They  will  adopt  the 
prayer  offered  up,  in  the  name  of  England, 
by  her  immortal  poet,  to  the  Lord  Almighty, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois : 

^  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose 

bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold: — 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  ana 

stones. 
Forget  not' 


To    WHAT   U8K8    WX    MAT  TURH. —  SomO    of   the 

timbers  of  the  Royal  George,  that  great  sea-coffin  in 
^which  800  men,  women,  and  children,  Were  buried 
at  Spithead  in  the  year  1782,  have,  it  is  reported  in 
the  daily  papers,  been  manufactured  into  a  billiard- 
table  for  Her  Majesty  !  with  a  "  suitable  inscrip- 
tion "(!)  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  cushion,  *'  engrav- 
ed on  a  copper-plate  formed  from  some  of  the  hoops 
of  a  powder-barrel,  brought  up  dram  the  magazine." 
To  speculate  on  what  may  have  been  the  suitable 
inscnption,  would  be  perbaos^as  U»ti2Ctf^«t:^%<^^^M^> 
consider  too  cuciooiVj.** — Jnk. 
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VISION  OF  TIME. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

I  LAY  ID  a  fitful  sleep— 'twas  the  last  dajr  of  the  year*; 
My  eyea  were  sealed,  but  yet  my  sense  was  definite 

and  clear ; 
A  spirit  came  in  my  dream,  and  led  me  to  a  room 
One  part  all  bright,  with  a  dazzling  light,  the  other 

part  all  gloom. 

Dim  shadowy  forms  were  there — I  had  not  seen 

before ; 
And  yet  a  strange  familiar  look  upon  their  brows 

they  wore  : 
As  they  went  up  and  down,  the  Spirit  bade  me 

mark, 
How  some  did  stray  in  the  glittering  ray,  while 

others  kept  the  dark  : 

The  old,  old  Year  in  his  bed  was  lying,  a  wrinkled 

crone  : 
His  breath  was  coming  short  and  fast,  his  feet  were 

cold  as  stone. 
A  light  was  yet  in  his  glance,  but  his  pulse  was 

quick  and  dry ; 
Old  Dr.  Time  slow  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 

soon  must  die. 

A  little  way  from  his  couch — a  little  cradle  lay ', 

An  infant  there  lay  slumbering — an  infant  brave 
and  gay : 

He  seemed  about  to  awake,  for  the  clock  was  steal- 
ing round. 

And  the  shadowy  foims,  while  they  onward  swepty 
were  listening  for  its  sound. 

**  Oh !  who  are  these,"  said  I,  "  which  flit  round 

the  old  year  P 
Why  cannot  they  leave  him  quietly,  to  faint  upon 

his  bier  f 
Why  wander  they  up  and  down  P  why  hover  they 

round  his  bed  P 
And  why  are  their  looks  so  icy  cold,  and  their  tears 

drop  down  like  lead  P*' 

The  spirit  sadly  smiled — '*  Oh,  these  are  the  sum- 
mer friends 

Who  loved  the  old  year  while  he  was  strong,  and 
who  now  wait  for  his  end. 

That  form  in  the  pale  gray  robe,  with  long  dishev- 
ellod  hair. 

Is  Sorrow,  who  slowly  walks  by  the  side  of  her 
sister.  Care. 

And  the  shade  that  silently  weeps,  with   head 

bowed  down  on  hands. 
Is  Love,  which  has  struggled  with  Time  and  Toil, 

as  it  wandered  o'er  many  lands ; 
Its  time,  too,  is  drawing  near ;  with  the  old  year  it 

sought  to  live ; 
Bat  it  dies  without  Hope  ;  and  the  new,  new  year, 

has  never  a  hope  to  give. 

I  looked  in  mute  amaze — the  clock  kept  ticking 

on  : 
The  months  which  had  nursed  the  pale  old  year 

had  vanished  one  by  one  ; 
The  fateful  minute  came ;  the  hour  struck  loud  and 

long; 
Tha  old  ^ear  died,  and  the  new  year  dawned, 

'iwixt  a  mingled  fob  and  fong. 
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As  the  lamp  of  the  old  year  sank,  a  shadow  < 

to  my  side, 
And  held  out  its  hand  with  a  mocking  sm 

could  not  well  betide. 
I  strove  to  touch  its  hand ;    bat  the  hand 

snatch 'd  away; 
And  the  shadow  faded,  as  shadows  fitde,  'neal 

opening  eye  of  day. 

^'  You  cannot  stay  its  flight,"  the  spirit  said  i 

ear. 
"  He  was  once  your  friend  when  your  hean 

young,  and  your  spirit  fresh  and  clear ; 
But  now  he  is  fled  and  gone  :  he  never  will 

back. 
And  look  how  the  ghosts  are   crowding  on. 

stumbling  in  his  track." 

I  looked  as  they  rushed  away — ^I  fell  like  one 

is  dead — * 
And  anon  I  woke  from  my  fitful  sleep,  in  a  s 

of  pain  and  dread  : 
For  I  knew  that  the  stumbling  shadea  were  I 

ure,  and  Sin,  and  Crime ; 
And  that  that  I  had  striven  in  vain  to  clutch 

the  phantom  of  long-lost  Time ! 

H. . 
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ROSALIE.— TWO  SONNETS. 

From  the  Dublin  UniTenity  liafssiae. 

I. 

She  comes — like  some  young  Sybil,  when  the  b* 
Of  inspiration  kindle  on  her  sight ; 
Her  dark  eye  flashing  rapture  till  it  seems 
The  mind  embodied  in  material  light ! 
Now — now — a  sush  of  silent  ecstasy 
Swells  through  ner  soul, — and  in  these  softer  1 
She  broods  o'er  quiet  thoughts,  as  bees  on  flom 
Linger  and  chaunt  their  slumberous  melody. 
But  lo ! — as  'twere  a  trumpet  tone  from  far 
Pierced  to  her  inmost  soul,  she  rises  now ; 
Again  the  glory  vests  the  Enthusiast's  brow. 
And  eyes  as  twilight  soft,  burn  like  its  star. 
Wild,  wondrous  Rosalie  !  what  mystic  birth 
Gave  our  cold  world  to  see  Thee  glorified  on  ei 
June,  1827. 

II. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Heart,  with  visage  pale, 
Wildered  and  weakly  stumbles  on  and  weeps ; 
He  eyes  through  tears  each  churchyard  mar 

tale. 
To  gain  the  turf  where  lost  Afiection  sleeps ; 
Poor  mourner  among  graves  !     Oh,  Rosalie, 
'Tid  thus,  perplexed  and  sad,  I  gaze  on  tJiee  ! 
My  young-eyed  Sappho  wore  a  joyous  brow, 
And  Thou — wan,  tottering  relic — who  art  Th< 
— Once  lovely — ever  loved  !     Thou  canst  not 
To  aught  i  cannot  love.     Thy  spirit  still 
Is  wreathed  in  mine,  and  though  thine  accents  1 
They  are  but  sweeter  for  it ;  though  the  chill 
Of  death  be  gathering  on  thy  wasted  frame, 
Memory  shall  sighing  smile,  and  whisper  thei 
same ! 
June,  1835. 

*  **  lo  venni  men  eoei  com'  io  moriase, 
S  eaddi  come  coipo  morto  cade." 

Daityb. 


844.]  BIOCMUPHIES   OF 

BIOGRAPHI&S  OF  GERMAN  LADIES. 
From  Ui«  Foreign  Qoarterly  Reriew. 

1. — Rahel .  Ein  Buck  des  A  ndenkens  fur  ikre 
Freundt.     Berlin.     3  vols.     1834. 

2. — Gdthe's  Briefwtchsel  mii  einem  Kindt, 
(Second  Edition.)     Berlin.     1837. 

I. — Charlotte  Stieglitz.  Ein  Denkmcd,  Ber- 
lin.    1835. 

There  can  be  no  more  astonishing  picture 
>f  the  workings  and  results  of  German  nature 
md  German  education,  as  seen  in  the  female 
brm,  than  the  three  works  here  before  us 
iresent  We  look  to  the  biography  and  writ- 
ngs  of  a  woman  to  show  us  the  interior  of  a 
lation  as  well  as  of  a  family,  to  furnish  those 
lecondary  evidences  and  causes  of  a  people's 
character  which  men  cannot  so  much  be  said 
o  overlook  as  actually  not  to  see ;  and  if  we 
lave  laid  down  these  books  with  greater  pity, 
"egret,  and,  we  may  add,  disgust  at  the  social 
itructure  of  morals  and  religion  now  existing 
n  Germany,  it  has  also  been  with  less  won- 
ier  at  its  formation.  Show  us  the  occupa- 
tions and  opinions  of  the  female  half  of  a  na- 
:ion,  and  it  is  easy  to  predicate  the  main 
features  of  the  other  half,  of  whom  they  are 
alternately  the  leaders  and  the  followers, 
^fot  that  much  leading  can  be  imputed  to  the 
HTomen  of  Germany,  for  there  is  not,  and  per- 
tii^s  never  has  been,  a  nation  arrived  at  the 
same  degree  of  inward  strength  and  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  influence  of  women  operates 
m  so  negative  and  indirect  a  way — where 
the  ordinary  woman  has  so  little  type  or  cha- 
racter of  her  own,  and  where  the  extraordi- 
lary  one  only  attains  it  by  approximating  to 
:hat  of  the  other  sex.  The  German  woman 
s  feminine— of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
ion— she  is  that,  but  nothing  else ;  and  start- 
ing as  this  assertion  may  appear,  herein  lies 
he  nullity  of  her  influence  in  a  social  light. 
<*or  feminine  is  an  adjective  as  strictly  in  the 
noral  sense  as  in  the  grammatical  sense — 
loesessing  not  so  much  a  power  or  charm  in 
tself,  as  giving  the  highest  of  all  power  and 
harm  to  every  quality  on  which  it  is  reflect- 
d — and  hence  depending  chiefly  on  what  is 
ssociated  with  it  in  the  mind  to  test  its  real 
fficacy  and  beauty.  The  very  jealousy, 
berefore,  with  which  a  German  woman  dis- 
oarages  in  others,  and  stifles  in  herself  the 
ultivation,  or  exhibition  of  all  those  more 
nergetic  qualities,  uncongenial,  as  they  sup- 
cae,  to  the  purely  feminine  idea,  has,  in 
oint  of  fact,  only  closed  that  sphere  of  ac- 
LOD  in  which  it  can  best  prove  its  claim  to 
Befulness  and  title  to  respect.  Restricted 
:i  the  development  of  her  highest  ideal  sole- 
f  to  the  indulgence  of  those  impulses  of  her 
^Uire  which  she  holds  to  be  in  uniaon  with 
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it,  and  with  which,  it  must  be  ouned,  she 
has  been  gifled  in  no  common  measure,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  find  the  German  woman 
more  generally  represented  as  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  feelings,  which  she  has  neither  the 
intuitive  art  to  conceal,  nor  the  acquired 
strength  to  coptrol,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  seems  eager  to  display  as  the  high- 
est evidence  of  her  womanhood.  Nay,  so 
little  does  restraint  and  reserve  seem  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  their  feminine  code, 
either  on  the  plea  of  delicacy  or  coquetry, 
that,  judging  from  the  usual  run  of  German 
romances,  the  lady's  feelings  are  far  too  im- 
perative to  allow  the  gentleman  time  for  any 
declaration  of  his.  An  accidental  encounter 
of  five  minutes  has  convinced  her  that  he 
alone  of  the  friendly  smile  and  earnest  look 
is  able  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of  her  in- 
most soul — a  glance  into  the  heaven  of  his 
eyes  solves  all  further  doubt — and  before  he 
has  time  to  say  the  word,  she  sinks  upon  his 
breast,  and  whispers :  '  thine,  thine,  ever 
thine!' — upon  which  they  dissolve  in  bliss, 
and  evaporate  in  beatitude,  and  the  tale  con- 
tinues in  the  usual  crooked  course  which  true 
love  ever  runs. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  requires  but 
short  acquaintance  with  the  private  history 
of  the  German  woman,  common  or  uncom- 
mon, to  perceive  that  she  outvies  her  sex,  not 
so  much  in  the  excess  of  devotion  and  self- 
abandonment,  as  in  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  these  impulses.  With  these  alone 
she  acts  upon  her  fellow-man,  bearing  him 
along,  in  their  impetuous  flow,  into  that  sev-^ 
enth  heaven  of  ecstatic  romance  which  make» 
the  short  period  of  German  youth  the  most 
poetic  in  the  world ;  and  sinking  him  down 
in  their  vapid  ebb,  into  that  Cocytus  of  self- 
ish phlegma  which  is  proverbially  the  most 
prosaic.  Both  by  choice  and  necessity  the 
whole  extent  of  her  influence  is  now  confined 
to  the  lowest  departments  of  female  compan- 
ionship— neither  her  capacity  nor  her  ambi- 
tion reach  to  the  participation  of  his  mind : — 
whose  fault,  therefore,  is  it  if,  in  return,  he 
assigns  her  a  position  at  his  side  which  sa- 
vors more  of  the  housekeeper  than  the  friend  ? 
We  are  no  advocate  for  the  rights  of  women 
— ^their  wrongs  are  very  much  more  to  our 
taste;  but  there  is  an  indulgence  of  mere 
passive  indolent  devotion,  which  is  as  much 
a  selfishness  in  her  as  it  is  sure  to  engender 
it  where  enough  and  to  spare  is  generally  to 
be  found. 

If  this  accounts  for  the  part  she  plays  in 
domestic  life,  it  also  furnishes  a  clue  for  her 
outward  manners  in  society.     Fqr  accustom- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  to  consider  the  <<&^vci2^ 
as  her  sole  pcoVmoe,  veA  Vik^)X^%Xft^  v^  ^va^ 
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control  for  them  from  within,  she  is  the  more 
dependent  on  that  from  without ;  and  hence 
takes  refuge  in  a  formality  and  stiffness  of 
carriage  which  is  both  their  only  substitute 
and  restraint.  A  German  woman  has  no 
medium  for  her  heart,  as  for  her  person,  be- 
tween the  loosest  deshabille  and  the  stiffest 
stays — and  knows  nothing  of  that  middle  re- 
gion of  conventional  self-possession,  in  which 
a  woman  is  at  once  most  safe  for  herself,  and 
most  dangerous  to  others.  You  can  never 
converse  with  her  as  you  would  with  another, 
forgetting  her  sex,  till  reminded  of  it  with 
one  graceful  touch  such  as  none  but  a  woman 
can  give — if  she  may  tell  you  she  loves  you, 
nobody  can  be  more  delightful,  but,  if  not, 
she  has  little  else  to  say.  All  her  charm  and 
all  her  insipidity,  all  her  beauties  and  all  her 
defects,  exist  within  that  compass  to  which 
she  has  restricted  the  feminine  ideal.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  find  her  strong, 
patient,  enduring — an  example  of  duty,  self- 
forgetful  ness,  and  touching  devotion,  of  which 
her  sex  may  well  be  proud — on  the  other, 
ignorant,  irresolute,  and  weak — a  victim  to 
nerves  and  nonsense  of  which  her  sex  ought 
to  be  ashamed — at  all  times  without  pride, 
but  without  dignity — without  reserve,  yet 
without  refinement — an  unskilful  hypocrite, 
and  the  clumsiest  of  coquettes. 

But  if  the  ordinary  run  of  German  women 
by  thus  acting  within  the  feminine  part  does 
no  good  to  her  fellow-man,  the  class  next 
above  them  in  intellect,  by  stepping  without 
it,  does  much  harm.  Man  requires  the  re- 
sistance as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  his  fe- 
male partner  in  life — ^profits  as  much  by  the 
difference  as  by  the  sympathy  in  her  nature 
— negatively,  therefore,  he  is  sufficiently  the 
sufferer  by  the  withdrawal  of  her  character  ; 
but  positively,  incalculably  more  so  if  she 
carry  it  over  to  strengthen  those  temptations 
which  are  already  too  strong  in  his  own. 
We  find  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
man  has  been  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
reason  and  judgment  which,  while  they  ena- 
ble him  better  to  comprehend  such  truths  as 
are  here  revealed,  equally  tempt  him  to  ex- 
plore beyond  them  ;  while  not  only  to  woman 
has  the  possession  of  such  powers  in  the  same 
degree  been  denied,  but  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  evil  resulting  from  them,  she  has 
been  supplied  with  a  greater  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing and  tact — a  greater  innate  strength  of 
persuasion — which  tells  her  the  right  and  the 
true  without  perilling  her  strength  to  prove 
it.  What  man  arrives  at  by  superiority  of  un- 
derstanding, she  attains  by  superiority  of  in- 
tuition ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  better,  it 
accounts  for  its  seeming  the  humbler  way. 
IFikea  woman  ia  therefore  weak  oi  wicked 


enough  to  cast  from  her  the  feelings  of 
viction  supplied  to  her  within,  to  grasp  A 
weapons  of  argument  she  is  not  compelHl 
to  wield,  she  sins  doubly  against  soeidj^it 
asmuch  as  she  not  only  deft^auds  man  of  thi 
principle  of  counteraction  on  which  he  Imi 
right  to  depend,  but  places  herself  in  a  pcfr 
tion  from  which  she  has  no  means  of  reo» 
ery  lefl.  And  this,  it  appears  to  U9,  isexad- 
ly  the  dilemma  in  which  the  more  inteUectd 
woman  of  Germany  now  stands.  She  hi 
helped  to  confirm  her  fellow-man  in  emj 
error  to  which  the  pride  and  presumptioa 
his  mere  reason  could  lead  him,  and  huw 
volved  herself  in  a  web  of  delosion-W 
sentimental,  half  sophistical — half  her  ofii 
half  borrowed — in  which  her  delicate  «at 
of  right  and  wrong  is  irrevocably  confw* 
Nor  need  we  add  that  the  only  mode  foi.if 
trieving  such  results — namely,  that  rccop^ 
tion  of  Scripture  truth  which  teachea  the  fi* 
libility  of  the  reason,  and  the  deceitfolnetfa 
the  heart — her  agency,  humanly  speaking,  • 
chiefly  the  means  of  defeating — indeed,!, 
the  awful  degree  of  religious  indifference*; 
speculative  error,  which  has  obtained  in  G* 
many,  the  remissness  or  perversion  of  fei» 
influence  is  but  too  plainly  proclaimed. 

We  may  say  of  society  what  Madame* 
Sta^l  says  of  marriage,  *  better  one  ^^ 
than  two  esprits  forts,*  If  the  barbarity  i 
the  old  times  erred  in  considering  nan  w 
woman  intellectually  unequal,  the  false (t 
lighteument  of  modern  Germany  has  errti 
far  more  in  supposing  them  to  be  intellects 
ally  alike.  Not  that  a  German  woman eitltf 
enjoys,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  seeks  an/  ^ 
lectual  distinction— on  the  contrary,  veil 
she  for  one  instant  to  tamper  with  politic 
science,  or  any  other  department  usually  c» 
grosssd  by  man,  he  would  be  the  first  to  rid^ 
cule  her  weakness  and  rebuke  her  presoof 
tion.  Unfortunately,  however,  among  a  pe^ 
pie  who  consider  that  the  highest  tnithi 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  being  and  fi^ 
of  the  Deity  have  still  to  be  elaboratedlf 
human  means,  the  field  of  religious  in<|^ 
is  alone  considered  open  to  all  genders'^! 
classes  of  speculative  theorists;  so  that  e<*' 
the  profane  and  shallow  conceits  of  t  ^ 
thinking  woman  (odious  title !)  are  heark<>^ 
to  with  a  respect  and  attention  she  cooldeo** 
mand  in  no  other  sphere.  , 

How  vitally  the  absence  of  a  fixed  slairf** 
of  religious  belief  must  affect  the  charted 
of  the  individual — how  insidiously  tht^ 
lessness  of  incessant  speculation  mustun^ 
mine  the  moral  stability  of  a  community!^ 
do  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  books  ^ 
fore  us  to  tell.  Every  mind,  and  especi4 
those  of  a  high  order,  must,  we  knoWyp" 
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7h  a  certain  process  of  mental  fermen- 
,  as  much  to  purify  the  natural  qualities 
test  their  quality  and  strength  ;  but  the 
of  Germans,  and  necessarily  of  all  deep- 
lective  nations  where  no  immutable 
ird  of  faith  is  recognized,  is  to  continue 
io-called    fermentation   either    till   the 

flavor  and  power  of  the  noble  essence 

in  sourness  or  vapidity,  or,  as  the  read- 
the  course  of  this  article  will  have  but 
uch  cause  to  regret,  till  in  its  uncon- 
>le  agitation  it  ends  by  bursting  the 
y  but  sacred  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
.     But  it  is  now  time  to  let  the  three 

who  head  this  article  speak  for  them- 
— in  whose  lives  and  characters,  though 
iginal  in  many  respects  to  come  under 
;eneral  rules,  we  find  ourselves  borne 
1  much  that  we  have  advanced — in  all  a 
isplay  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  natural 
less — in  all  a  lamentable  absence  of  re- 
I,  principle,  and  common  sense, 
i  accordingly  here  present  to  our  read- 
I  successive  description  the  three  most 
d  women  of  Modern  Germany — Mad- 
i/^arnhagen  von  Ense,  commonly  called 
1 — Madame  von  Arnim,  known  under 
ime  of  Bettina — and  Charlotte  Stieglitz  : 

philosophical  Rahel  the  very  German 

impassioned  Bettina  the  very  German 
in — and  the  sweet  Charlotte  the  very 
n.  Bettina,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
ily  one  strictly  responsible  for  the  view 
'  mind  here  offered  to  the  public,  having 
If  directed  the  publication  of  this  work, 
eing  still  alive  to  answer  for  that  and 
I :  while  the  letters  and  diaries  of  Rahel 
iJharlotte  were  not  given  to  the  world 
ler  the  death  of  each,  being  edited  the 
y  her  husband,  the  other  by  a  friend, 
tiave  performed  the  task  con  amore^  if 
lothing  else. 

begin,  therefore,  with  Rahel  Levin — 
achel  Levi — born  in  Berlin,  1771,  a 
ts.  From  the  evidence  of  these  letters 
ears  that  the  family   of  Levi   enjoyed 

degree  of  affluence  and  importance, 
loved  in  the  general  society  of  Berlin. 
[  was  the  eldest  by  many  years  of  a  large 
r,  and  displayed  early  in  life  an  origi- 

of  thought  and  singularity  of  opinion 
3nduct  which,  while  it  made  her  an  ob- 
f  interest  to  many  of  the  beaux  esprit s 

time,  drew  upon  her,  as  might  easily 
pected,  the  suspicion  and  disapproba- 
•f  her  own  immediate  circle.  Unlike 
merality  of  unmarried  women,  and  es- 
lly  of  those  of  Germany,  it  is  obvious 
she  enjoyed  from  her  earliest  years  the 
»t  independence  of  all  control — moving 
r  and  thither  with  perfect  liberty — mak- 
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ing  acquaintance  where  she  liked,  and  cor- 
responding with  whom  she  pleased.  Her 
summers  were  generally  spent  in  the  different 
bathing-places  of  Germany,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  chance  but  delightful  society  as  those 
resorts  afford — and  in  the  winters  she  gath- 
ered round  her  a  large  circle,  from  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  the  King's  brother,  down- 
ward, including  much  of  the  talent,  celebrity, 
but  also  notoriety,  that  Berlin  could  offer. 
At  the  same  time,  these  letters  make  no  secret 
of  frequent  interruptions  of  harmony  between 
Rahel  and  her  family;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  appears  she  passed  one  winter  in 
Paris,  and  also  occasionally  resided,  when  at 
Berlin,  in  separate  lodgings.  This  was  the 
tenor  of  her  lifer  till  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
when  she  formed  an  engagentent  with  M.Vam- 
hagen,*  then  a  medical  student,  and  thirteen 
years  younger  than  herself,  whose  attachment, 
notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  years,  sur- 
vived all  the  trials  of  time,  distance,  and,  he 
adds,  of  misunderstandings,  and  who  eventu- 
ally married  her  aAer  a  delay  of  six  years. 
As  to  the  precise  period  of  her  conversion  to 
Christianity,  it  is  as  difficult  to  fix  its  date  as 
to  define  its  nature.  The  surname  of  Levi  she 
appears  to  have  ]K>rne  long  afler  her  family 
had  assumed  that  of  Robert ;  while  at  a  later 
period,  and  afler  her  marriage,  she  substitu- 
ted for  her  patriarchal  name  of  Rahel  the 
more  modern  one  of  Frederike. 

For  both  Rahel  and  M.  Yarnhagen  the  pe- 
riod of  their  engagement,  which  comprised 
the  most  eventful  incidents  of  the  war,  was 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  anxious  interest. 
Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he 
quitted  his  University,  and  volunteered  in  the 
Prussian  army ;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken 
part,  under  Generals  Bentheim  and  Tetten- 
born,  in  all  the  active  service  between  1808 
and  1814,  with  gallantry  and  distinction 
Rahel,  whose  reputed  strength  of  mind  seems 
generally  to  have  abandoned  her  in  all  cases 
where  a  little  common  sense  or  personal  cou 
rage  was  required,  fled  at  the  first  approach 
of  the  French  army  to  Berlin,  done  ip 
Prague ;  where  she  better  vindicated  her  title 
to  a  soldier's  bride,  by  assisting  in  the  care 
and  attendance  of  the  wounded  with  whom 
that  city  was  thronged.  During  her  residence 
at  Prague,  therefore,  and  performance  of  th« 
duties  of  a  Sccur  de  Charite,  the  reader  is 
carried  on  by  something  like  positive  interest 

*  M.  Varnhafen  subseqaently  aesumed  the  add! 
tional  name  of  yon  Ense.  He  states  himself  to  be 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  ^  called,  but  that 
his  predecessors  for  some  ^generations,  moving  in 
the  sphere  of  medical  practitioners  and  parish-pas- 
tors, had  thought  it  expedient  to  dx<^^  >!DL«Ti^\«t 
designation. 
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in  a  collection  of  letters  in  whi«^  it  is  ob- 
vious the  writer  intended  he  should  have  no 
such  unfair  advantage,  and  which  we  have  la- 
bored through,  vainly  hoping  for  a  clue  to  that 
reputation  which  both  correspondent  and  cor- 
respondence have  acquired  in  Germany. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1814,  the 
marriage  was  immediately  solemnized,  when 
Yarnhagen  quitted  a  military  life,  and  enter- 
ed the  civil  diplomatic  service!  They  then 
took  up  their  residence  principally  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  returning  eventually  to  Berlin,  where 
she  continued  till  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  1833.  Her  letters,  including  aphoristical 
jQragments  from  her  diary,  were  published  the 
year  afler  her  death,  being  pretty  equally  di- 
vided between  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  and 
the  ailments  of  her  body — both  such  as  have 
occurred  to  few  ladies  in  this  world  before 
her.  The  correspondence  comprises  a  large 
circle  of  relations  and  friends,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Gustav  von  Brinckman — 
Wilhelm  Humboldt  and  his  wife — Baron  and 
Baroness  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6 — not  forgetting 
those  two  illustrious  nobles  of  the  literary 
world,  the  Marquis  de  Custine  and  Prince 
Pflckler  Muskau — &c.,  and  in  all  amount  to 
three  awfully  thick  volume^  of  the  worst  Ger- 
man paper  and  the  closest  German  print. 
They  are  prefaced  by  a  short  notice  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Yarnhagen,  in  a  strain  of  conjugal 
panegyric  which  leaves  no  question  as  to  the 
prevailing  felicity  of  their  union,  and  where, 
after  giving  a  minute  account  of  her  last  illness 
which  may  be  considered  to  close  the  physi- 
oal  side  of  her  biography,  he  sums  up  the 
mental  one  in  words  too  characteristic  of 
Rahel  and  her  entourage  to  be  omitted.  In 
selAdefence  we  keep  as  clo^e  to  the  original 
as  possible. 

*  A  womtm  who  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world  neither  by  her  rank,  nanie,  beauty, 
nor  brilliancy  of  circumsiancc — nor  by  any  lite- 
rary or  artistic  merits,  but  solely  by  the  easy 
and  equally  balanced  control  over  an,  in  itself, 
ever  true,  and  withal  good  and  awakening  per- 
sonality— who  has  acted  upon  the  world  around 
her  solely  by  her  simple  daily  life,  and  therein, 
nevertheless,  stood  upon  an  equality  with  tlie 
first  characters  of  her  lime — who  has  everywhere 
made  such  a  deep  and  peculiar  •impression,  and 
gained  so  constant  an  attention  and  so  affec- 
tionate a  respect — yea,  so  universal  a  favor — 
such  a  woman  may  in  all  times  venture  to  assert 
her  place  as  a  rare  and  worthy  apparition.' 

These  words,  much  as  they  overflow  their 
meaning,  are  perhaps  the  best  preface  to  our 
brief  notice  of  a  set  of  letters  which  are  nei- 
ther interesting  nor  extraordinary,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  interesting  nor  extraordinary, 
save  as  the  opinions  of  a  private  individuaJ, 
utterif  andistinguiBhed  in  any  of  the  usual 
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walks  of  fame,  upon  various  subjects  iii^ 
and  especially  upon  herself     Such  being  the 
case,  while  we  look  for  much  that  is  inteRi> 
ing  and  original,  we  also  prepare  for  bms 
that  is  useless,  partial,  and  egotistical.  ^ 
hel's  mind  was  of  a  deeply  philosophic  ci*- 
or  rather  of  a  deeply  German-philoBopbicoi 
— being  more  especially    distmgaished  If 
that  which  is  at  once  their  glory  and  tbeir» 
proach — that  most  pernicious  of  all  mot^ 
epicureanisms,  which  finds  morei^esNireB 
the  process  of  thought  than  in  tbe  redL 
Lessing  said,  that  if  God  Almigbtj  were*  li 
ofier  him  truth  in  the  one  hand,  and  the » 
quiry  of  it  in  the  other,  he  should  choose  tk 
last ;  and,  to  compare  great  people  with  awl, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Rahel.    Aeiopk 
demonstration   gave   her    no    pleasure-tk 
plain  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four  «> 
nothing  to  her,  till  she  had  measured  ss 
compared  it  by  the  rules  of  her  inward  m 
and  worked  it  by  an  algebraical  procesis 
her  own,  of  such  labyrinthine  confosion.tW 
it  is  no  wonder  iT^ve  were  occasionallj  ^ 
result.     Instead,  therefore,  of  that  P»<^^^ 
life  and  manners,  or  history  of  the  ^j"J* 
which  one  naturally  looks  for  in  a  cott^TJi 
dence  extending  over  a  space  of  m^^**^ 
forty  years,  and  including  a  period  %>^^ 
pled  in  history  for  interest,  importaf  ^* 
variety,  we  are  only  met  by  a  series  c^^^ 
reflections  and  sentiments,  which  bel^^^ 
ther  to  place  nor  time — where  the  mi^^ 
no  purchase — the  imaginaticm  no  fi 
heart  no  comfort,  and  the  understan 
satisfaction ;  and  where  we  labor  o 
livelier  sense  of  the  immense  differ 
tween  a  German  and  an  Englbh  pu 
of  any  thing  which  the  work  itself  coi 
All  her  arguments  directly  and  in 
revolve  round  two  centres — her  pen 
and  her  humanity — in  other  words,  tha 
was  proper  to  Rahel  alone,  and  that 
common  to  all  Rahels — and  revolve  ftr^^ 
for  they  never  approach  nearer  the  t^^* 
of  either.     As  to  the  humanity,  this  <f  •'^ 
I  is  summarily  got  rid  of,  for  Rahel  hadi-  » 
ticular  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  c^f^^ 
sin,  as  far  as  respected  herself,  and  attf  i^ 
all  the  evil  in  the  world  to  a  kind  of  ^^» 
tary  perversity  and  stupidity  on  the  p*** 
her  neighbors.     But  the  personality  ^<>* 
more  self-complacent  field,  and  accordi^ 
the  reader  is  presented  with  a  series  of  it' 
ward  experiences  and  convictions,  wbicktki 
true  philosopher  of  human  nature  will  beBO» 
ways  surprised  to  find  mainly  consistiof^ 
mere  moods,  feeling,  and  tempers — inoivi 
discontents,  visionary  expectati<ms,  and* 
bounded  vanities,  mixed  up  with  much  poi* 
of  head  and  goodness  of  Iteart,  which  si* 
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Lately  never  employed  to  direct   or 
them.  ^ 

mind  of  her  cast,  the  schools,  both 
and  philosophical,  in  which  she  lived 
powerful  and  most  prejudicial  influ- 
Goethe  was  then  the  ascendant  star 
iterary  horizon,  and  it  is  well  known 
scrupulously  he  availed  himself  of  the 
ty  of  that  fame  which  his  great  powers 
en  him,  to  thrust  on  the  public  a  spe- 
nrriting  morally  and  intellectually  un- 
of  them.  Nor  were  there  many  to 
,  like  his  friend  and  critic  Merck  of 
idt,  upon  receiving  his  Clavigo :  *  You 
3t  write  such  stuff  again — anybody 
3  as  well  as  that.'  For  the  ladies  of 
especially,  all  he  wrote  had  equal 
—they  were  pledged  his  admirers  for 
nd  for  worse — and  influenced,  princi- 
e  are  willing  to  suppose,  by  one  of 
Isomest  persons  authorship  ever  put  on, 
h  one  another,  as  we  shall  have  some 
I  to  show,  in  writing  the  most  fulsome 
e  in  his  praise.  As  to  the  influence 
le's  writings  upon  the  young  and  in- 
iced  of  both  sexes  in  Germany,  a 
apter  might  be  given,  but  sufficient 
i  direct  and  indirect  may  be  gathered 
;se  works  of  what  it  really  was.  To 
idolatry  of  him  there  were  no  bounds 
Iain  Enorlish  of  her  adorations  is 
at  startling.  In  the  absence  of  any 
ixpression  she  generally  calls  him  '  a 
says  that  life  and  Goethe  are  the  same 
-that  she  is  not  in  love  with  him,  but 
)res  him.  '  He  is  Goethe,  and  what 
to  him,  and  what  he  says,  is  true.' 
I  bring  him  before  me  in  thought, 
md  in  my  eyes : — other  men  I  love 
own  powers — he  teaches  me  tolove 
....  My  poet !'  dtc.  &c.  (vol.  i.  p. 

;,  therefore,  much  of  the  better  Goethe 
lay  be  traced  in  the  vigor,  brevity, 
jular  strength  of  a  few  passages  which 
re  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
rot  ism  and  ludicrous  vanity  which 
I  the  rest  was  equally  a  leaf  out  of  his 
To  judge  from  all,  save  a  very  few  of 
ters,  one  would  think  that  for  Rahel's 
here  was  but  one  object  of  interest 
world,  and  that  was  RaheFs  self — 
ir  strength  depended  on  increasing 
;es  of  her  extraordinary  talents,  and 
isolation  on  perpetual  confessions  of 
scendant  virtues,  and  that  any  mod- 
reserve  in  the  manner  or  extent  of 
losures,  was  a  species  of  weakness 
y  of  herself,  treasonable  to  her  friends, 
idulent  to  mankind  in  general — in 
e  are  continually  reminded  of  some- 


what similar  strains  in  '-Dichtung  und  Wahr» 
heit*  Nor  was  the  system  of  philosophy  to 
which  she  principally  devoted  herself  without 
influence.  The  basis  of  Fichte's  philosophy, 
differing  from  the  Kantean  doctrines  of  the 
duality  of  the  soul  and  the  senses,  rests  upon 
the  proposition  that  a  man's  self;  or,  as  the 
Germans  term  it,  his  '  I,'  is  the  one  sole  and 
absolute  principle  in  the  world : — that  all  the 
outer  creation,  every  object  out  of  the  I,  or 
as  they  designate  it,  every  *  not  I,'  is  only  re- 
cognized by  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  I, 
and  as  such  has  no  separate  existence,  at 
least  none  that  can  be  proved,  but  only  exists 
in,  by,  and  through  that  very  I : — nay,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  inward  and  sole  con- 
sciousness of  the  I  that  man  knows  himself 
to  have  an  I,  and  is  certified  that  he  is  bona 
fide  himself,  and  no  one  else.  And  so  on, 
into  a  sea  of '  Fs '  and  '  not  Fs,'  before  which 
we  pause  and  gather  shells  in  reverence ;  no 
longer  wondering  at  Rahel's  preference  for 
this  letter  before  every  one  else  in  the  moral 
alphabet.  Now  we  can  readily  admit  that 
Rahel  had  a  very  clever  I  of  her  own,  as  in- 
deed she  must  have  had  to  make  any  thing 
of  her  Fichte,  but  the  misfortune  was  that 
she  looked  at  it  so  unceasingly  that  at  length 
she  could  see  nothing  else  ;  whereby  the 
whole  perspective  of  her  mind  became  de- 
ranged. A  boasting  genius  is  somewhat  of  a 
contradiction — but  what  shall  we  say  to  a 
Miss,  who  not  only  has  done  nothing,  but 
proclaims  her  resolution  never  to  enter  any 
of  the  usual  lists  of  mental  contention,  yet 
coolly  looks  on  and  assures  the  world  that 
she  could  do  better  than  any  there  ?  What 
shall  we  say  to  such  words  as  these  addressed 
in  sober  seriousness  by  a  young  lady  to  a 
male  friend? — 

*  What  a  friend  have  you  chosen,  found,  and 
felt!  I  understand  mankind — ^you  entirely — I 
am  capable,  two-fold  organizecf,  as  it  were,  of 
lending  mvr  soul;  and  poesess  the  enormous 
power  of  doubling  myself,  without  entangling 
myself  (!).  1  am  afl  unique  as  the  greatest  that 
ever  appeared  on  this  earth — the  greatest  artist, 
philosopher,  and  poet  is  not  greater  than  I.  We 
are  of  the  same  element,  and  belong  to  the 
same  rank.  No  one  can  console  me.  No  such 
wise  man  exists.  I  am  my  own  consolation — 
[and  Trumpeter]. — If  you  lived  in  the  same 
town  with  me  you  would  have  an  endless  enjoy- 
ment— you  have  no  idea  of  the  everlasting  blos- 
soming of  my  life.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  266. 

<  Do  you  suppose  that  any  thing  Important, 
clever,  or  goocl  can  pass  unobserved  by  me,  as 
it  does  by  other  people?  Impossible!  This  is 
my  great  value — by  which  I  know  myself  to  be 
I,  and  distinguish  myself  from  others.  Do  you 
the  same,  I  ^g  of  you — trust  ouite  to  me.  You 
would  lose  too  much  if  you  did  tvo\.— ^^NSMa^^^wk 
may  be  certain,  t]kuix  Uvei«^  nwct  ^^\-sr^  ^^ 
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opinion  of  any  person,  «pon  any  thing,  or  under 
aoy  circumstanceH,  that  ever  had  influence  over 
my  thoughta.'— vol.  i.  p.  238. 

'Ob!  Ihe  gifta  that  !  have  — one  has  not 
for  nofhing— I  have  much  to  suffer  for  t!icm. 
My  acute  knowledge,  penetration,  and  discrimi- 
nation— the  great  sea  in  me — my  preiiiee,  pro- 
found, and  great  harmony  wilh  nature^and 
then  what  little  etmtcioutnete  I  potieCHs  of  this ! 
All  Ihia  costs  rae  much. '—vol.  i.  p.  358. 

Again,  Umenting  that  Goethe  had  seen 
BO  little  of  her,  ahe  snya :  '  1  pity  Goethe — 
this  was  wanting  to  liim — this  enjoyment  the 
gods  granted  him  not — this  Pate  denied  him 
— I  have  had  endless  good  from  him — he; 
none  from  me !' 

But  no  separate  passages  that  we  can 
quote  can  give  an  idea  of  ihe  arrogant  pre- 
sumption  that  pervades  the  whole,  nor  of  the 
perfect  bonhommie  with  which  it  is  given. 
No  matter  how  distinct  the  subject,  or  sud- 
den the  emergency,  the  I  is  never  left  be- 
hind. She  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind 
of  house  of  refreshment  at  which  all  mankind 
were  privileged  to  find  an  open  table,  and 
that  to  shut  up  the  door  of  'I'  would  bi' 
nothing  less  than  starvation  to  her  fellow- 1 
creatures.  How  far  these  Utter  subscribed  i 
to  these  sentiments — in  what  light  the  pos-l 
sesEor  of  such  a  remarkably  uncommon  I  was  I 
regarded  by  the  mere  mortals  who  had  thr 
honor  of  breathing  the  same  air  with  her,  is 
another  question,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
at  finding  indications  of  great  perplexity  as 
to  how  they  were  lo  treat  her.  In  truth 
there  was  something  very  formidable  in  a 
genius  who  was  equal  to  Plato,  Raphael,  and 
Shakspeare  put  together  —  and  very  suspi- 
cious in  a  young  lady  who  took  nobodyV 
opinion  or  advice,  and  performed  the  aston- 
ishing gymnastic  of  doubling  her^eifwithoi'i 
entangling  herself!  Thev  were  embarrasseil 
too  at  being  openly  told  that  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  being  before,  and  never  wouhl 
again — that  her  acquaintance  was  all  thai 
was  wanting  to  make  them  happy,  and  her 
example  to  make  them  good.  Moreover  they 
were  hard  to  convince  that  she  praised  her- 
self only  for  their  edification,  and  turned  her- 
self wrong  aide  outwards  only  for  their  good  ; 
and,  lastly,  were  not  hy  any  means  to  he 
brought  to  understand  why  she  could  nf>i 
study  her  own  'personality'  in  peace,  with- 
out levelling  the  grossest  personalities  ai 
theirs.  The  consequence  was  thai  Rahel 
was  very  unhappy.  In  the  words  of  her  huFi- 
band,  though  meant  as  a  proof  of  her  soliian 
grandeur :  '  In  the  midst  of  a  great  circle  sh( 
stood  alone — neither  understood  nor  appre 
ciated — neither  loved  nor  cherished.'  ( Ituthu: 
contradictory,  by  the  wiy,  to  nhat  he  hIc 
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before.)  Nor  can  we  aay  we  are  much  nr- 
pftsed  at  it.  For  indtance,  her  fViends  om 
liave  been  greatly  obliged  tu  her  for  this:— 

'  How  diaguHting,  degrading,  prevailing,  ia- 
(^iilting,  nonsensical,  mean,  and  low,  are  ttwx  | 
M-ith  whom  I  am  surrounded  l^thoae  from  whon 
1  cannot  escape,  and  who,  so  lon^  na  I  caning 
■risaeenol  toperaecute  me.  A  partial  eerape  dm 
nut  help  me;  one  single  contaminaikMi,onetDuei, 
lualtes  me  dirty— diaturha  my  nobility.  Ttu«ca>- 
liict  laats/orner — aelongiiElhavelivetlauJahil 
live.  How  ahould  it  end  7  And  tlteconvictiorLoot 
iliat  it  shall  continue,  but  that  all  my  convuliioDf 
:ire  in  vain,  and  yet  that  ihey  can  only  end  wirii   ' 

my  being,  brings  me  near  to  madneea The 

.  women  whom  I  see  bear  rae  utterly  down— phy- 
t;ieally— my  nervea  I  They  completely  slacbt 
i[iy  thoughta.  They  are  so  nstonishiogly  slala 
nlmost  idiolical  from  want  of  coherence— sad 
liien  tliey  draw  comparisons  between  Iheia- 
r^slvcB  and  mc  with  such  confidence,  that  o  ' 
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Insolent  creatures  I  whatbusinesshadtbe; 
to  have  I's  as  well  as  she  T 

Again,  in  the  delirium  of  her  agony,  riie 
lalka  of  'cool  burning  tears,'  and  says:  'If) 
wtte  to  wear  my  wounda  for  outer  display, 
iis  others  do  their  scratches,  it  would  be  • 
perfect  slaughter-house.'  Fortunately  the 
effects  of  this  butchery  quickly  passed  mij. 
lor  the  '  thousand  wounds'  of  the  moniiu; 
never  interfered  with  the  ball  or  theatre  ^ 
the  evening.  Like  most  ladies  of  exquisile 
ibililies,  who  are  exposed  lo  suBeringi 
and  mortifications  beyond  the  power  of 
ifpeech  to  express,  the  worst  cut  of  all  mi 
that  Rahel  lived  to  tell  them.  Indeed  ibe 
I  more  than  once  that  Ihe  retinqui^bin; 
of  life  was  the  sign  of  a  low  order  of  intdleci, 
and  that  people  had  no  occasion  to  die  at  lU  | 
if  they  had  but  the  strength  of  mind  to  keq> 
alive.  '  A  person  like  me  can  only  die  anA 
of  inadvertcaue — this  1  feel  in  the  most  li'd; 
way.' 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  feature  ol 
ihe  book  is  the  lolly  tone  with  which  ^ 
affects  lo  treat  tlioae  inconvettiencee  which 
iier  own  arrogance  and  vanity  brought  upd* 
lier,  only  as  the  natural  price  for  her  im- 
measurable  superiority  to  the  rest  of  omp- 
kiud.  That  specieaof  Eelf-made  persccuiico 
which  a  certain  class  of  individuals  allrf* 
in  proof  of  their  religious  faith,  Rahel  ain^f 
assigns  as  that  of  her  genius.  But  in  lU 
wise  words  of  old  Christopher  North,  in  hi) 
moat  beautiful  Morning  Monologue,  'A^ 
who  sin  sutTer — whether  they  have  geninaM 
no.'  What  can  be  more  truly  melancbrl]' 
than  to  trace  the  reckless  disorder  of  Tmcj 
— the  mere  titt  montet  state  of  exatiatic 
which  she  mistakes  for  the  holy  lavs  of  bert** 
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ig?  No  help  from  without,  no  restraint 
om  within — all  disorder — all  excitement — 
reams,  philosophy,  nerves,  feelings — in  one 
ige  the  most  morbid  repinings  at  the  state 
I  life  into  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
ir — in  the  next,  the  most  high-stalking  pro- 
stations  of  an  equanimity  which  it  was  im- 
>ssible  for  her,  of  herself,  to  maintain — the 
ere  mental  machinery  left  to  run  riot  as  it 
ould,  and  as  such  interesting  to  the  Chris- 
an  philosopher — but  how  painfully  so  I 
As  to  the  circumstance  of  RaheFs  being  a 
3wess,  and  the  kind  of  interest  which  na- 
irally  attaches  to  a  woman  of  talent  belong- 
ig  to  this  people,  the  reader  has  by  this 
me  probably  found  out  that  Rahel  was  too 
rictly  the  German  to  be  any  things  whether 
;w  or  Christian.  She  seems  on  some  occa- 
ons  to  have  suffered  a  little  from  that  pre- 
dice  which,  rightly  considered,  is  far  more 
excusable  in  the  so-called  liberal  German 
'  the  present  times  than  the  hottest  zeal 
'  religious  persecution  was  in  his  forefather; 
r  she  exclaims,  '  How  disgusting  it  is  to  be 
Jewess !'  and  speaks  with  bitterness  of  her 
false  birth.'  But,  in  general,  she  treats  it 
Thtly  enough,  and  now  and  then  as  if  she 
ere  in  fact  proud  of  the  distinction.  No 
ich  inconsistencies  can  surprise  us.  Of 
i€  conversion  to  Christianity  we  can  safely 
ly,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  these  letters, 
he  signs  herself  Rahel  Levin,  May  7th, 
HI,  and  Rahel  Robert,  on  the  8th  of  June 
llowing,  without  any  allusion  to  the  inter- 
sning  change,  though  writing  to  an  intimate 
iend.  She  devotes,  nevertheless,  many 
eary  pages  to  long-winded  arguments  upon 
iigion — places  Jesus  Christ  and  Frederick 
e  Second  in  the  same  category — and  sums 
>  a  chapter  of  incomprehensibilities  with 
lis  profound  sentiment : — *  Thus  I  fancy 
Iigion  to  be — the  moment  you  want  it,  you 
ive  it.' 

The  Germans  have  said  that  Rahel's  opi- 
ons  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity, 
hich  we  perfectly  admit ;  and  that  she  no- 
bere  attacked  Scripture,  which  we  could 
easily  deny.  But,  granting  it  to  he  true, 
were  better  if  she  had  ;  for  the  silence 
I  this  subject  of  a  writer  who  professes  to 
(vote  her  whole  thoughts  to  inward  inquiry 
id  examination,  presumes  that  there  was 
»  occasion  for  her  to  refute  what  nobody 
3ubled  themselves  to  maintain.  She  was 
lOUgh  of  a  philosopher  to  know  that  one 
»posite  necessitates  another,  and  that  doubt 
ruld  have  no  place  where  belief  had  none. 
The  following  letter  to  a  female  friend  is 
le  of  the  highest  character  in  the  corres- 
»ndence.  She  writes  best  and  easiest  to 
^men;  for  while  Rahel  denied  the  exist- 
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ence  of  that  delicate  and  indescribable  dif> 
ference  of  manner  which  every  woman  as- 
sumes on  addressing  a  man,  she  proved  it 
beyond  all  question  by  the  forced  tone  of  free- 
dom she  could  alone  substitute  for  it.  But,  as 
usual,  the  makispring  is  the  same. 


"  7b  Madame 


Dresden, 


'' Berlin,  Sept.  U,  ISIO. 

"  That  you  have  not  gained  more  by  my  so- 
ciety is  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  you ;  and 
this  it  is  which  oAentimes  provoked  me  when  I 
appeared  to  be  angry  with  something  quite  dif- 
ferent Not  but  what  you  have  immeasurably 
gained  eince  our  acquaintance.  The  whole 
horizon  of  your  ideas  is  enlightened — a  whole 
desert  of  old  opinion?,  judgments,  and  wishes 
driven  aside — whole  fields  sown  with  new  seed 
— your  mind  has  become  more  pliable  and  inde- 
pendent— your  eve  is  filled  with  a  new  world — 
an  absurd  and  delusive  one  rolled  away.  Never- 
theless, in  the  general  tenor  of  your  being,  you 
have  not  gained.  And  how  is  it  possible  to  ad- 
mire an  honesty  of  mind  in  another  without  im- 
mediately acquiring  the  same? — without  being 
the  same?  Power  of  exercise,  capability  of 
mind,  strength  of  head,  goodness  or  heart,  its 
sensibilities  and  wealth — good — all  this  one  can 
admire  without  possessing;  but  how  can  yo\i 
admire  and  prize  an  earnest  striving  to  bring 
this  all  into  harmony,  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
inmost  soul  and  conj^ience,  without  always  and 
for  ever  practising  that  which  you  admire!  Man 
can  hardly  aright  explain  what  the  will  is ;  but 
every  one  sees,  looking  within,  and  every  one 
hears,  listening  within,  that  there  is  in  him  an 
uttermost  will,  distinguished  from  the  various 
split  fragments — a  will  which  harmonizes  with 
our  best  convictions,  which  is  tlie  puresL  and,  as 
far  as  is  known  to  us,  the  best  will.  This,  in 
harmony  with  all  our  eflforts,  with  all  our  outer 
actions,  makes  truly  love-worthy,  is  alone  love- 
worthy. If  you,  therefore,  my  friend,  love  ifte, 
this  point  must  attract  you,  this  sun  warm  and 
lead  you.  I  have  not  that  extraordinary  mind 
which  people  so  extravagantly  impute  to  me — 
[Where's  the  poet?]— or,  rather,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  have  the  same.  Under- 
standing, most  people,  and  hundreds  of  my  ac- 
quaintances, possess  more  than  I — [Where's  the 
philo«opher?]—Acquiremcnts  and  talents,  I  have 
/lou^  a/ a//— [Where's  the  artist  ?]— Neverthe- 
less, a  certainty  of  opinion,  a  right  and  peculiar 
judgment  about  all  these  thingrs,  1  have.  In  the 
strength  of  my  honesty,  in  the  great  and  per- 
vading harmony  of  all  my  qualities  in  the  inex- 
trica!»Te  coherence  and  mclissolublc  coalition  of 
my  mind  and  my  disposition,  in  my  never- 
ceasing  watchfulness  over  all  of  them,  in  my 
unintimidated  boldness  under  any  extravagant 
results  of  my  opinions  or  conduct  (so  soon  as  I 
have  recognized  botli  to  be  right), — in  this  is 
my  whole  attraction,  and  this  only  earns  love. 
Whoever  loves  me  for  any  thing  else,  deceives 
me  or  himself— lies,  or  is  silly.  Therefore  it  is 
that  assurances  of  love  so  seldom  please  me; 
but,  rather,  often  provoke  mc.  Bvvl  V\ss^  ^^^'^ 
my  heart  nm  ovw^  Vo^iv^  \\asM  \ji  ^»n>^«^% 
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when  I  really  am  convinced  that  it  has  been 
touched  and  moved  by  mine ! 

'In  the  name  of  all  that  can  be  called  friend- 
ship in  the  world,  take  not  this  letter  amiss.  It 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  written  you.  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you.  I  thought  till  to-day,  or  properly 
till  yesterday,  till  your  letter  came,  that  1  could 
never  tell  you  the  whole  truth ;  that  it  was  too 
harsh :  that  it  referred  too  personally  to  your  in- 
ward self— that  I  should  wound  and  not  alter.  But 
your  letter  was  bo  naive,  that  it  gave  me  hopes  of 
finding  admission — and,  unhoped-for  by  myself, 
here  is  the  letter.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  so 
much  of  yourself  belbre,  but  if  you  look  back  to 
every  line  I  ever  wrote  you,  you  will  find  this  let- 
ter the  foundation-text  of  all.  I  bore  it  always  in 
my  soul,  only  I  occasionally  flattered,  because  I 
would  not  wound.  But  of\en  I  bordered  close  on 
the  truth.  If  possible,  things  shall  become  other- 
wise between  us — better — truer.' — vol.  i.  p.  480. 

Fine  sentiments,  perhaps,  but  helpless  in 
practice,  and  useless  in  advice.  The  friend 
did  not  comprehend  them,  and  Rahel  never 
acted  upon  them.  This  letter  is  tolerably 
distinct,  but  usually  when  Rahel  gets  among 
the  uncertain  shadows  of  her  inward  I,  she 
loses  her  reader  and  herself  in  a  jugglery  of 
words  and  mystification  of  sense,  in  which 
we  detect  nothing  but  that  unfailing  national 
symptom — the  cloudy  spectrum  upon  the  un- 
derstanding which  results  from  the  over- 
straining of  the  mental  sight.  In  these 
moods,  therefore,  she  is  utterly  untranslata- 
ble— her  thoughts  are  of  too  large  and  ram- 
bling a  pattern  for  the  mind  to  take  in  at 
once — the  eye  cannot  keep  open  to  the  end 
of  an  idea,  and  while  we  are  winking  it  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  the  beginning  has  escaped 
as.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  reader  has  to 
contend  with  every  outward  disadvantage  as 
weU.  Careless  writing — false  printing — all 
the  parts  of  punctuation  helter-skelter,  as  if 
they  had  been  dusted  indiscriminately  on 
the  page — ^new  words  coined — old  ones  spelt 
wrong — compound  words  some  of  which  eat 
their  own  meanings  before  they  have  done, 
and  others,  like  ladders  tied  together  to  a 
giddy  height,  make  you  shudder  to  climb 
them.  We  have  often  thought  that  German 
was  the  last  language  with  which  a  German 
was  fit  to  be  trusted,  and  never  more  so  than 
now.  She  says  herself,  *  More  German, 
more  confused  letters  than  mine,  no  one 
ean  write.'  And  again,  in  her  ineffable  mod- 
esty :  *  Neither  I  nor  Jean  Paul  can  write  I' 

At  the  same  time,  while  she  would  spend 
a  world  of  words  without  a  single  idea,  no 
one  can  occasionally  condense  an  idea  into 
fewer  words.  Goethe-like,  she  hits  here  and 
there  upon  a  truth,  and  gives  it  as  she  finds  it 
— a  seedling  thought  in  a  bed  full  of  useless  or 
noxious  weeds.  We  select  these  from  a  num- 
ber of  aphorisms : — 


<  Why  should  I  not  be  natoral  ? — I  know  no- 
thing better  to  afiect' 

^  In  the  lowest  chamber  there  is  a  romance,  if 
we  knew  all  hearts.' 

^  I  no  longer  envy  any  man,  but  for  that  wfakh 
no  man  has.' 

'  A  stone  may  have  a  history,  but  onhr  a  cret- 
ture  with  consciousness  a  destiny.  Most  mcD 
have  only  a  history.' 

'  One  becomes  lonely  in  life,  in  spite  of  tbe 
many  new  children.' 

*  It  may  almost  be  said  that  only  those  indi- 
viduals grow  old,  who  were  nothing^  more  than 
young.' 

'  What  is  rightly  understood,  and  rightly  ex- 
j^ressed  in  the  present,  suits  also  for  past  and 
future,  and  by  ttiat  sign  may  be  known  to  be 
true.' 

^  To  think  is  to  dig,  and  then  to  nieasure  with 
the  plummet.  Many  have  no  strength  to  dig 
— others  no  courage  or  handiness  to  lower  tbe 
plummet' 

Rahel  appears  to  us,  if  we  may  say  so, 
the  very  worst  mother  to  her  own  mind — so 
befooled  with  admiration  for  every  tbioff  it 
said,  that  she  lost  the  power  of  distingmslh 
ing  when  it  was  giving  her  real  gold,  at  pat- 
ting her  off  with  tinsel.  She  could  dig,  bat 
whatever  she  turned  up  was  the  same  to  her 
— a  patch  of  mud  and  a  diamond  are  ticketed 
with  the  same  care,  e.  g. 

*  Always  to  love  the  same,  or  something  dst^ 
is  conptancy! — not  to  be  able  to  love  incoo- 

stancy.' 

A  highly  popular  sentiment  in  practice, 
though  no  one,  that  we  remember,  had  ever 
the  frankness  to  admit  it  in  prose  before. 

<  R.  is  a  very  ignorant  man.  He  only  knowi 
what  he  has  learnt,  and  that  is  little,  became 
one  can  only  learn  what  one  already  knows.' 

'  A  thought  has  almost  hammered  my  head  iD 
two — namely,  that  the  future  does  not  come 
towards  us,  does  not  lie  before  us,  but  ttreanfn 
from  behind  over  our  heads  P 

This  must  surely  have  been  hammered  out 
upon  some  occasion  when  Rahel  was  walk- 
ing backwards  ! 

<  Do  you  know  how  I  define  fondness  ?  The 
wit  of  love.' 

*  Innocence  is  beautiful : — virtue,  a  plaster-^ 
ecar — an  operation.' 

If  this  last  has  any  meaning,  it  is  very  lit- 
tle to  Rahel's  credit.  In  another  of  her 
aphorisms  the  sense  is  unfortunately  too 
plain  : — 

*A  ready-packed  travelling  carriage,  or  s 
dagger,  evt^ry  one  should  have  at  hand,  that 
when  he  feels  inclined,  he  may  instantly  depart' 

Her  description  of  Jean  Paul  is  good— 
the  reader  swallowing  first  the  usual  dose  of 
vanity :— 
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•7  '  On  Sunday  Jean  Pnul  was  with  me.  I  wne 
humorous.     I  had  exactly  eight  humorons  ditys. 

s  full  ofcuriouB  expreBaions  and  (ww-nioto — not  he 
— that  was  ri^ht     He  has  sniDelhing  portJiru- 

!■  larly  tranquillizing  about  him.  Never  v.-js  a 
roan'e  exterior  so  utterly  difierent  to  nhnt  1  had 
imagined  it — not  an  idea  of  the  comici:i!.    Hi' 

s-  lool^  acute,  and  his  forehead  battered  with 
thoughts,  as  with  bullets.  He  ipeaka  earnr^tly, 
•ofUv,  compiwedly,  and  orderly — lietens  bo  ivil- 
liogiy,  I  could  almoBt  say  sweetly  and  parent- 
_..__    .u_.  .  ___.!  ■( — .  believed  it  waa 

By  and  bye  she  sees  bim  again,  and  we 
are  favored  with  this  piece  of  mock  soIgid- 
uitj,  in  explanation  of  a  certain  mood  which 
she  supposes  to  be  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 
berself:  namely,  that  feeling  of  the  '  altered 
eye'  with  which  we  regard  scenes  we  are 
tbout  to  leave  : — 

'  A  few  days  before  my  departnre  for  Paris,  I 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  with  Jean  Paul. 
towards  the  J&ger  Sirasse,  and  said  to  him,  '- 1 
can't  make  it  out.  I  shall  set  off  for  Pari?  in  n 
week,  and  since  my  journey  has  been  quili:  set- 
tled all  the  most  familiar  objects  have  bt^comc, 
as  it  were,  strange  to  me.  1  no  longer  refi>g- 
nize  the  comer  over  the  way.  It  ia  as  if  I  were. 
looking  into  a  strange  street."  It  was  tn:e. 
Tlttreupon  he  said,  quite  lost  in  himst'lf.  ami 
almost  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "  That  U  a 
great  Janlaaie — you  have  a  great  fanrasieP' 
'■  How  so  7"  snid  I  He,  however,  kept  silence, 
and  so  did  1.'— vol.  i.  p.  368. 
And  so  do  we — possibly  from  the  identical 
reason  that  influenced  Jean  Paul.  But  what 
an  indefinite  grandeur  there  is  in  this  almost 
sfaake  of  the  head — Lord  Burleigh's  ni>d  was 
nothing. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  the  hon- 
est troth  to  a  lady  who  considered  herself 
appointed  to  utter  and  not  to  hear  it ;  but  as 
far  as  the  restraints  of  a  short  acquaininnce, 
and  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  would  per- 
mit, the  amiable  Richter  gave  those  moni- 
tory hints  and  cautions,  which,  to  ua,  seem 
the  plainest  index  to  his  real  opinion.  Fear- 
ful of  the  loss  he  might  incur  by  not  being 
made  aware  of  those  talents  which  others 
were  apt  to  pass  over,  she  bad  desired  that 
some  of  her  letters  should  be  shown  him,  and 
in  a  short  note  hereupon,  he  says : — 

'May  your  heart  not  be  misunderstood — but 
aleo  not  by — vourself.    May  yoi 
s  I  belie 


!  you  often,  a 


ielieve,<ic(  cqu;illy 


as  you  Tirite,  iBitKout  orthography,  may  youi 
fellow-ercaturea  not  overlook  your  inteliecttial 
worth.'— vol.  i.  p.  369. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  much  of  the  exler- 
nal  world  from  one,  who,  in  the  lirst  pince, 
stripped  everything  of  its  bones  and  muscles 
for  the  mere  vanity  of  stuffing  it  nut  with 
pegs   and  skewero  of  her  own,  and,  in  the 
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second,  noticed  nothing  but  what  affected 
her  person,  or  redounded  to  her  praise. 
Nevertheless,  the  utter  absence  of  all  exler> 
nol  topics,  in  times  and  places  when  it  must 
hare  required  the  greatest  ingenuity,  or  the 
most  egregious  indifference,  to  avoid  meit- 
tioning  them,  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  in  the  book.  The  simoom  of 
the  French  Revnlution  had  swept  across  Eu- 
rope— its  atrocities  were  fresh  in  every  heart 
and  mouth — but,  excepting  a  disgusting  bng 
that  she  would  taj  her  head  under  the  guil- 
lotine if  such  and  such  an  idea,  too  trivial  to 
mention,  ever  occurred  to  any  one  but  her- 
self,  not  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  times  in 
which  she  lived.  She  spends  a  winter  of  the 
first  consulate  of  Napoleon  in  ihe  saloons  of 
"  ■  where  every  thing  reminded  her  how 
recent  was  the  then  stmcture  of  society,  and 
how  bloody  had  been  the  fall  of  that  preced- 
ing it,  but,  excepting  once  calling  her  sister 
'  dear  dtoyamt,'  no  hint  is  given  of  the 
scenes  around.  On  such  occasions  the  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  artist  are  alt  mule  alike, 
or  break  silence  only  in  a  way  which  does 
none  of  them  credit.  For  the  most  profbimd 
remark  that  she  has  to  offer — the  sum  of  her 
intensest  thoughts — is,  that  Paris  appears  to 
her  '  a  crowded-together  Germany.'  Be^ 
ging  Rahel's  pardcm,  we  humbly  conceive 
that  it  would  take  a  good  many  '  crowded* 
together  Germanies'  to  make  one  Paris  or 
any  thing  like  it.  We  know  no  degree  of 
compression  that  can  resolve  choke-damp 
into  iaughing-gas. 

Even  when  she  does  affect  to  describe 
outer  scenes,  it  is  merely  a  list  of  items  with- 
out color,  light,  or  shadow.  She  tells  us  that 
a  party  consisted  of  so  many  individuals — 
that  they  laughed — ate  anchovies — that  she 
was  charming — and  that  the  sun  set — and 
then  complacently  adds,  '  there  you  hare  the 
evening,  framed  and  glazed.' 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  only  episode  of 
any  positive  interest  throughout  these  weary 
1600  pages,  occurs  during  her  residence  at 
Prague,  when  her  thoughts  were  diverted,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  from  (he  ceaseless  sdula- 
tion  of  self,  no  less  by  the  objects  of  suffering 
around  her,  than  by  her  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  M,  Varnhagen,  and  of  one  who,  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  far  more  dear.  This  was  Alexan- 
der  von  Marwitz,  whose  position  towards  her, 
as  ihe  betrothed  of  another,  was  such  as  pocv 
English  mntter-of-fact  people  can  as  little 
comprehend  as  approve.  For  it  requires  no 
remarkable  sagacity  in  such  matters  to  per- 
ceive that  her  letters  to  Marwitz  are  written 
in  a  strain  of  tenderness  and  passion  with 
which  her  calm  and  discreet  effuaion«  \a  ^ax 
more  legitimUe  Wiet  umVtwAa  «o  wxoo.^')., 
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that^  we  are  equally  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  principles  of  the  bride  who  could  pen,  bs 
for  those  of  the  widower  who  could  print 
them.  But  let  this  be — it  would  be  far  more 
puzzling  if  those  who  are  wrong  in  their  re- 
ligion could  be  right  in  their  morality.  As 
for  young  Marwitz  himself,  his  share  in  this 
transaction  appears  to  have  been  very  blame- 
less, and  indeed  from  some  of  his  own  letters 
which  are  inserted,  and  from  his  subsequent 
history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  strong- 
est interest  in  his  fate.  Endowed  with  those 
feelings  and  talents,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a  healthy  direction,  become  a  torment  instead 
of  a  pleasure  to  their  owner — now  aiming  at 
a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  attain — now,  at  the  com- 
monest impediment,  weary  of  life  before  its 
race  had  begun — fanciful  in  health,  morbid 
in  temper — wild,  excitable,  romantic  and 
four-and-twenty — Rahel  was  just  the  last  per- 
son on  earth  fitted  to  become  his  friend  and 
adviser.  The  chief  attraction  on  his  part 
towards  her,  therefore,  seems  to  have  consist- 
ed in  the  liberty  of  expressing  those  diseased 
feelings,  which  only  gained  mastery  over  him 
by  the  act  of  utterance :  while  she  rhapso- 
dizes in  return  on  the  '  unutterable  vulgarity' 
of  all  things  under  the  sun — the  uiiheard-of 
tortures  she  had  suffered  before  her  moral 
lungs  could  breathe  the  coarse  atmosphere  of 
human  nature — the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
her  mind,  and  the  enormous  capacities  of 
her  heart,  of  which  latter  she  gives  him  suf- 
ficient demonstration  in  manifold  tender  re- 
proaches and  enamored  protestations,  which, 
at  forty  years  of  age,  were  more  safe  than 
creditable  to  indulge. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  that  confu- 
sion of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  a  harsher 
name  might  be  given,  which  occurs  in  these 
letters.  Rahel's  acquaintance  with  royalty, 
in  the  person  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  was  evi- 
dently, and  naturally,  a  matter  of  no  small 
pride  to  her ;  unfortunately,  however,  the 
best  way  she  can  devise  for  convincing  her 
correspondents  of  her  excessive  intimacy 
with  the  Prince,  consists  in  assuring  them 
that  he  even  consulted  her  upon  such  matters, 
too  common  in  Prince  Louis'  life,  which  a 
modest  woman  would  as  little  have  stood  tr. 
listen  to  from  a  king's  brother  as  ^rom  a 
tinker's  !  We  have  no  intention  of  impugn- 
ing that  perfect  respectability  in  Rahel,  for 
the  security  of  which  various  outward  cause? 
seem  to  have  strongly  provided  ;  but  with 
such  facts  as  these  before  us,  we  are  justified 
in  pronouncing  that  it  sprung  rather  from 
circumstance  than  principle.  In  the  wordF 
of  Scripture,  '  She  condemned  herself  in  the 
tbinga  ahe  allowed,' 
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To  return,  however,  to  Marwitz.  Plniif- 
ed  in  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable  mental  de- 
pression, he  appears  to  have  paid  as  little  at- 
tention to  the  more  personal  parts  of  Rahel's 
letters,  as  to  her  complaints  at  his  indifier* 
ence.  So  desperate,  in  truth,  was  the  de- 
rangement of  his  mental  health,  that  at  one 
time  he  confesses  the  temptation  to  suicide 
to  have  been  busy  within  him,  though  withheld 
by  the  horror  of  laying  profane  hands  on 
what  he  acknowledges  to  be  'a  holy  and 
beautiful  vessel.'  Soon  ader  this,  all  Ger* 
many  rang  with  the  fate  of  the  wretched  Henry 
von  Kleist,  a  friend  of  Rahel's,  wha  first  com- 
mitted murder,  and  then  suicide;  and  thus 
we  find  her  writing  to  one,  the  nature  of 
whose  own  inward  struggles  had  been  so  re- 
cently revealed  to  her : — 

<  I  should  have  written  to  you  lately,  but  I 
was  taken  up  with  Henry  Kleiet's  death.  When 
life  is  over,  nothing  further  can  be  said.  In 
Kleist,  this  act  did  not  astonish  me.  Life  was 
harsh  with  him — he  was  true — and  sofiered 
much.  You  know  how  I  think  of  suicide.  I 
cannot  bear  that  the  wretched  should  aufier  to 
the  dregs.  The  truly  great  and  infinite,  if  one 
conceives  it,  one  can  approach  in  all  way^— 
none  of  us  can  comprehend  it  We  must  rely 
on  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  shall  that  cease 
immediately  afler  a  pistol-shot  ?  Shall  unhap- 
piness  of  every  kind  assault  me — shall  eveiy 
miserable  fever,  every  log,  every  roof-tile,  cveir 
accident  be  allowed  to  destroy  me,  and  not! 
myself?  Shall  I  be  condemned  to  languish 
upon  beds  of  misery  and  sickness,  and,  by  par- 
ticular favor,  live  to  be  a  happy  imbecile  of 
eighty,  and  from  thirty  see  myself  greviooslj 
deteriorate  ?  I  am  glad  that  my  noble  frieno, 
for  friend,  in  my  tears,  I  bitterly  call  afler  him, 
did  not  endure  the  unworthy.' —  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

She  adds,  however,  with  a  sort  of  laAi 
Sale  coolness, — *  I  know  nothing  of  Kleist's 
death,  except  that  he  first  shot  a  woman,  and 
then  himself!' — However  shocked,  we  have 
no  business  to  be  surprised  at  the  awful  im- 
piety of  this  letter.  What  wonder  if  those 
who  rely  only  on  their  own  strength  should 
quit  the  combat  when  that  fails  them ! 

No  matter,  also,  that  in  all  this  tirade  there 
was  no  fixed  principle ;  that,  a  few  letters  aA 
ter,  we  find  Rahel  preaching  unqualified  resig- 
nation, and  herself  as  its  subliroest  example; 
her  words  had  gone  forth  ;  and,  though  guilt- 
less of  the  blood  of  Marwitz,  they  returned  to 
her,  after  many  years,  stained  with  that  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  deeply-tried  of 
her  own  sex,  the  hem  of  whose  garment  sbe 
was  not  worthy  to  touch.  But  of  that  Xxzgt- 
dy  hereader. 

After  a  period  of  utter  mental  stagnation, 
after  forming  numerous  plans  of  life,  and  re- 
jecting them  all  in  turn,  Marwitz's  energieft 
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suddenly  kindled  at  the  sufferings  of  his  coun- 
try, and,  rousing  himself  from  his  lethargy, 
he  threw  himself  into  that  army  of  defence 
which  held  many  an  enthusiastic  volunteer 
like  himself.  We  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  re- 
appears thus  in  Prague : — 

'Yesterday  my  door  opened,  and  Marwitz 
stood  before  me,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  very  thin, 
but  otherwise  well,  with  eight  wounas.  At  Koss- 
wig,  not  far  from  Dessau,  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  fell  upon  his  thigh ;  he  could  not 
rise,  his  troop  passed  on.  The  Poles  fell  upon 
him,  pierced  him  with  iheir  lances,  heat  him  with 
their  clubs,  so  that  the  sword  fell  from  his  hand, 
struck  him  a  great  wound  in  the  head,  three 
wounds  on  the  right  arm,  and  othera  elsewhere. 
A  Polish  lieutenant  saved  him ;  his  oame  Skry- 
necki ;  to  him  be  good  done  wherever  he  be 
found ;  offered  him  his  purse,  and  took  him  pris- 
oner. So  they  took  him  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  was  locked  up  with  eighty  more  in  the  most 
horrible  way.  Tncnce  to  Leipzig,  and  so  round  ; 
he  had  given  no  parole,  and  escaped  afler  long 
adventures  one  night  in  the  pouring  rdin.  Ger- 
mans helped  him,  and  so  he  came  through  a  part 
of  Bavaria,  through  Weimar,  Saxony,  and  ar- 
rived here  yesierday,  with  a  piece  of  black  bread 
in  a  coarse  handkerchief,  and  a  peasant's  slop  on 

his  shoulders. .  *. What  do  you  say  to  Meut- 

witz's  luck  ?  The  best  I  have  forgotten.  As  he 
lay  wounded,  a  Pole  clapped  his  musket  to  his 
forehead,  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it  missed  fire.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

The  return  of  Marwitz  was  now  the  signal 
for  thousands  of  similar  scenes. 

<  We  have  had,  since  the  affair  of  Dresden.' 
she  writes,  'a  countless  number  of  wounded. 
These  f  ons  of  misery  lay  by  thousands  crammed 
together  in  the  narrow  streets,  some  in  carts, 
others  on  the  bare  stones,  under  a  pouring  rain. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  time.  The  government 
was  not  prepared  for  so  many,  one  would  have 
tliought  for  none.  The  inhabitants  did  as  in  the 
old  patriarchal  times ;  they  bound  them  up,  they 
fed  them  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  floors  of  the 
houses.  Jewish  maidens  were  the  most  skilful. 
One  woman  bound  three  hundred  in  a  day ;  in 
short,  the  impossible  was  done,  but  there  was  no 
stopping  the  misery.' — vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Rahel  now  appears  in  a  much  more  amia- 
ble light.  She  binds  the  wounded,  comforts 
the  sick,  collects  money,  cooks  provision, 
scrapes  lint,  and  except  for  an  occasional  la- 
ment over  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  idea,  which 
nobody  had  any  time  to  attend  to,  and  a  cer- 
tain egotistical  habit  of  phraseology,  inform- 
ing us  how  oflen  she  wept,  d^^c  ,  seems  to  for- 
get herself  in  the  pressing  misery.  The  wo- 
men of  Germany  came  forward  to  assist  with 
a  willincrness  of  heart  and  hand  which  soon 
resolved  itself  into  the  well-known  Wohlthd- 
iigkciV$  Verein,  or  Benevolent  Association. 
Their  charitable  emulatioD,  and  the  patience 
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of  the  poor  sufferers,  form  a  touching  picture. 
She  thus  writes  to  Vamhagen  : — 

^Ah!  you  should  see  our  Prussians— the 
modesty  I  the  wounds ! — and  they  tliink  it  must 
all  be  BO !  They  won't  even  take  a  shirt,  and 
never  return  after  you  have  once  helped  them. 
^'  Ah !  how  can  I  accept  so  much  V'  says  the 
commonest  soldier ;  '^  You  do  too  much  for  me." 
And  then  1  tell  them  that  I  am  only  an  a^ent  for 
others.  Everybody  tries  to  have  Prussians  to 
help ;  I  weep  f  We  do  what  is  possible.  Have 
you  heard  from  Berlin  ?  Rich  people  cannot  pro- 
cure the  wounded  to  succor ;  they  are  snatched 
away.  Everybody  takes  some.  The  impossible 
happens  there.  Madame  Halle  made  known 
that  she  had  still  room  for  six.  and  received  an- 
swer that  none  more  were  to  oe  had  for  money. 
I  weep  much !  O  God,  guide  that  one  heart ! 
[Napoleon's  ?}  Let  the  good  triumph  I  No  war ! 
peace,  benevolence !  Adieu,  Auguste !' — vol.  ii. 
p.  127. 

Meanwhile,  Marwitz  had  regained  health, 
but  not  strength.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted 
on  rejoining  the  army,  and  entered,  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  as  staff  oflicer  in  the  first  brigade 
of  Blucher's  corps,  though,  as  Rahel  mourn- 
fully observes,  *'  with  an  arm  still  too  weak  to 
hold  his  horse."  At  first  she  heard  of  and 
from  him,  then  all  intelligence  ceased,  equal- 
ly of  him  and  of  Varnhagen,  and  a  period  of 
great  anxiety  for  her  intervenes.  At  length, 
in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  she  hears 
of  Varnhagen  safe  at  Paris,  and  writes  in  her 
joy,  "  Now  only  Marwitz  fails,  but  I  hope. 
Depend  upon  it  he  will  find  his  way  once 
more  to  me,  with  his  limbs  and  his  linen  both 
pierced  through."  But  her  presentiments 
were  false.  Where  he  fell  no  one  knew,  but 
the  brave  Marwitz  was  never  heard  of  more  1 

With  the  termination  of  the  war  Rahel's 
style  somewhat  changes.  She  married  im- 
mediately, and  either  in  the  comfort  of  a  set- 
tled home,  or  in  the  necessity  of  submitting 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  the  will  of  an- 
other, seems  to  have  bid  adieu  to  her  imagi- 
nary sorrows,  or  to  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
concealing  them.  She  became  humbler  in 
her  opinion  of  herself,  and  more  charitable  in 
that  of  others,  but  as  for  plain  truth  or  sound 
wisdom  we  must  own  we  find  as  little  of  it  in 
Madame  Varnhagen  as  in  Mademoiselle  Le- 
vin. Here  and  there  we  hit  upon  a  feeling 
or  a  sensible  passage,  but  generally  the  net 
of  words  is  too  thick  for  any  idea  to  be  extri- 
cated— too  many  leaves  for  any  blossom, 
much  less  fruit,  to  be  expected.  The  Ger- 
mans talk  much  of  the  wonderful  charm  she 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  others,  the  skill 
with  which  she  advised  the  doubtful  and  con- 
soled the  afflicted ; — but  we  are  slow  to  believe 
in  a  mode  of  consolation  which  neither  ^\^:^ 
ceeded  from  nor  ^VaVed.  u^  ^<^  otX^  wswl^^a^ 
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or  that  the  blind  could  lead  the  blind  without 
both  falling  into  the  ditch.  They  also  say 
that  from  an  enlightened  Jewess  she  became 
a  mystic  Christian — what  this  latter  means 
their  well-beloved  Dr.  Strauss  may  explain.* 
So  much  of  her  Jewish  doctrines,  however, 
still  adhered  to  her  that  she  looked  for  a  third 
revelation,  and  believed  that  all  power  might 
be  summed  up  in  one  cabalistic  word,  the 
Tetra-grammaton  of  her  forefathers ;  and  that 
this  word  was  '  the  Word  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  P  At  the  same  time  she  professed  her- 
self a  follower  of  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines, 
inveighing  loudly  against  those  bonds  of  mar- 
riage which  she  had  just  entered,  so  that  her 
opinions  altogether  present  a  rich  medley. 
The  letters  to  M.  Varnhagen,  who  was,  of 
course  from  necessity,  much  absent  from  her, 
are  nevertheless  full  of  affectionate  protesta- 
tions ;  but  there  is  a  straining  afler  intellect- 
uality, and  arguing,  and  speechifying,  which 
ill  replaces  the  ease  of  conjugal  equality,  and 
tells  of  that  disparity  which  every  year  only 
increased. 

M.  Varnhagen  is  known  in  Germany  as 
the  author  of  three  agreeable  volumes  of 
*  Reminiscences' — volumes  which  present  in 
variety  and  interest  of  topic,  and  frequently 
in  unaffected  vigor  of  language,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  inane  rhapsodies  now  before 
us.f  He  informs  us  that  the  picture  of  his 
late  wife  can  only  be  completed  by  a  larger 
exhibition  of  her  letters,  and  that  such  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  some  years. 
We  earnestly  hope  before  then  he  may  be 
engaged  in  a  second  marriage. 

And  now  for  the  picture  of  another  lady, 
who,  in  comparison  with  Rahel's  weary  pace, 
dances  so  lightly  and  nimbly  before  us,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  pleasure  of  the 
exchange  be  most  owing  to  the  bright  thoughts 
we  have  gained,  or  the  dull  ones  we  have 
escaped.  The  transition  is  too  sudden  from 
the  sickly,  awkward,  overstrained  old  woman 
— from  whose  halting,  stumbling,  and  con- 
fused perorations  as  little  rhyme  as  reason  is 
to  be  got — to  the  healthy,  merry,  mischievous 
young  creature  whose  flowing  and  brilliant 
effusions  need  but  the  wand  of  a  poet  to  ar- 
range themselves  into  verse.  Even  Bettina's 
worst  nonsense  is  refreshing  afler  Rahel's 
best  sense,  Frau  von  Arnim's  most  impudent 
lies  delightful  afler  Fran  von  Varnhagen's 

*  The  most  able  account  and  also  refutation  of 
this  writer,  and  others  of  his  class  in  Germany,  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
Milman's  *  Christianity,'  p.  115. 

t  The  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Wa^ram,  of 

the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  of  Napoleon  himself  at 

Paris,  do  especial  credit  to  M  Varnhagen's  talents. 

We  Mn  surprised  that  his  *■  Denkwurdigkeiten'  have 

aoi  beea  tmoglated  into  English. 


most  pompous  truisms.  Rahel's  mind  was  t 
heavy  complicated  machine,  difficult  to  set 
a-going,  and  always  out  of  repair ;  Bettina'a 
a  logan-stone,  which  a  child's  hand  coold  pot 
in  motion.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  they 
had  both  drunk  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
were  both  infected  by  the  same  poiaon ;  the 
action  is  so  different — to  the  one  an  exhil^ 
rating  draught,  to  the  other  a  narcotic  dose. 

Bettina  Brentano  was  born  at  Frankfort, 
rather  earlier,  we  are  informed,  in  the  last 
century  than  a  lively  imagination  uaaally  al- 
lows her  to  suppose.  She  came  of  a  family 
well  known  for  great  talent,  being  grand- 
daughter to  the  celebrated  Sophie  de  h 
Roche,  sister  to  the  novelist  Clemens  Bren- 
tano, and  cousin,  in  no  remote  degree,  to  that 
brilliant  and  highly  inventive  writer  Barcm 
Munchhausen,  whose  mantle,  in  the  divisioo 
of  the  family  property,  fell  upon  her  at  aa 
early  age. 

The  name  of  Bettina  is  celebrated,  wher- 
ever modern  German  literature  has  extended, 
for  its  connexion  with  Goethe,  her  corres- 
pondence with  whom,  under  the  title  of 
'Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,' 
forms  the  chief  subject  of  this*  notice.  Set- 
ting aside  the  prestige  of  Goethe's  name,  this 
work  is  too  remarkable  not  to  have  attracted 
much  notice,  and  provoked  much  discussion ; 
and  those  have  been  equally  wrong  Who  have 
endeavored  to  deny  its  beauties  as  those  who 
haVe  sought  to  defend  its  principles.  To  do 
it  at  all  justice,  they  must  be  considered 
separately.  Judging  the  book,  therefore, 
apart  from  the  duties  of  life  and  laws  of 
society,  we  see  in  it  only  the  picture  of  a 
young,  gifted,  feminine  mind,  dashing  its 
thoughts  out  before  it  in  the  first  fling  of 
health,  hopes,  and  spirits;  deterred  by  no 
warnings  of  experience,  nor  fears  of  conse- 
quences ;  but  pelting  on,  just  as  the  humor 
took  it,  with  a  stream  of  ideas,  unbroken, 
unforced,  clear,  full,  and  sparkling ;  now 
lulling  us  with  its  dreamy  sounds,  now  fling- 
ing the  spray  in  mischief  in  our  faces,  but  in 
every  mood  making  such  sweet  music  of 
words,  that  we  wonder,  perhaps,  but  stop  not 
to  inquire,  where  they  all  come  from.  De- 
scription is  Bettina's  forte;  whatever  she 
touches  becomes  visible  to  the  eye,  or  musical 
to  the  ear.  Be  it  the  simplest  object  in  na- 
ture, or  the  most  distorted  creation  of  faucj, 
she  always  leaves  a  picture  behind.  What 
matter,  then,  if  the  source  of  the  fountain  be 
sometimes  a  mere  fable,  and  that  Bettina,  in 
default  of  real  adventures,  amuses  herself 
with  inventing  a  number  of  fictitious  ones, 
merely  as  themes  for  her  imagination  to  im- 
provise upon ;  what  does  it  signify  if  she 
^ivea  OS  long  descriptions  of  how  she  climbs 
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trees,  leaps  chasms,  and  plunges  into  torrents ; 
tells  about  writing  letters  in  cattle-cribs, 
fidling  asleep  on  tops  of  walls  till  the  cock- 
chafers awake  her,  and  passing  the  night 
alone  on  mountain  tops ;  or  relates  how  she 
hid  herself  on  the  bleaching-ground,  and  was 
watered  under  the  linen,  or  crouched  beneath 
Goethe's  great  coat,  and  peeped  at  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  through  the  arm-holes ;  with  end- 
less other  feats,  of  which  no  one,  we  conclude, 
believes  a  word  ? — We  look  upon  them  all 
merely  as  a  succession  of  poetical  episodes, 
or  picturesque  vignettes,  too  true  to  nature 
to  make  it  of  any  importance  whether  they 
be  true  to  fact ;  as  a  set  of  amusing  stories, 
in  short ;  and  only  wish  she  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  them  out  for  nothing  else. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  the  imaginations  but  the 
realities  of  these  letters  which  are  the  offen- 
sive part.  The  moment  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  what  we  read,  all  defence  for  Bettina 
vanishes.  Had  Goethe's  name  been  expunged 
from  the  work,  and  her  rhapsodies  addressed, 
as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  to  an  ima- 
ginary lover,  they  would  have  been  judged  by 
the  laws  of  the  imagination ;  but  as  it  is,  their 
very  flesh  and  blood  makes  them  disgusting. 
The  mere  putting  down  in  black  and  white  a 
description  of  such  feelings,  without  the  cover 
or  the  license  of  poetry,  gives  them  a  gross- 
ness  from  which  the  purest  mind  or  the  most 
voluptuous  taste  would  equally  shrink.  But 
when  we  bring  before  us  the  picture  of  the 
old  blasee  matron,  with  whom  folly  is  no 
longer  innocence,  nor  license  ignorance,  peer- 
ing with  grey  hairs  and  spectacled  eyes  over 
the  passionate  effusions  of  her  youth,  correct- 
ing the  spelling  here,  and  adding  a  comma 
there,  and  then  sending  forth  her  levities  and 
frailties,  without  a  rag  of  palliation,  bare  to 
the  world,  we  lose  all  remnant  of  considera- 
tion or  sympathy  for  the  young  girl,  in  dis- 
gust for  the  old  fool  who  has  so  little  re- 
spected her. 

And  what,  we  ask,  have  these  letters  gained 
by  their  connexion  with  the  name  of  Goethe 
— except  to  show  him  forth  in  a  more  heart- 
less and  unprincipled  light  than  even  the 
worst  of  his  works  had  hitherto  done  ?  For 
him  Bettina  was  a  mere  experiment.  Here 
was  a  young  heart  with  woman's  first  and 
passionate  love  in  full  play,  and  all  woman's 
modesty  and  reserve  utterly  cast  aside  (a 
novel  picture,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  in  Ger- 
many)^— and  Goethe  with  his  note-book  look- 
ing coolly  on,  to  take  down  whatever  it  could 
or  would  say.  No  matter  that  the  stream  of 
her  heart's  blood  came  faster  and  faster, 
bearinfjr  with  it  innocence  as  well  as  peace  of 
mind,  and  leaving  behind  the  fever  as  well  as 
the  exhaustion  of  passion — ^it  was  in  surgical 
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phrase  '  a  curious  case,'  and  further  than  that 
Goethe  had  no  interest  in  it.  Does  any  one 
ask,  how  could  this  be?  we  answer,  he  was 
writing  his  Wahlverwandschaften — (^  Elec- 
tive Attractions')— at  the  time. 

But  will  the  Germans  really  endeavc^  to 
persuade  us  that  the  almost  sexagenarian 
Goethe,  ripe  in  this  world's  experience  and 
knowledge,  was  not  as  aware  of  the  natural 
course  and  consequence  of  a  lawless  attach- 
ment as  the  simplest  Christian  who  rests  his 
conviction  on  a  text  ? — or  that  the  practised 
observer  of  mankind  did  not  perfectly  well 
know  that  that  development  of  her  mind,  for 
which  alone  he  affects  to  have  permitted  these 
errings  of  her  heart,  was  only  to  be  reached, 
on  such  a  road,  through  the  portals  of  guilt 
or  sorrow?  What  woman  was  ever  the  better 
for  a  misplaced  affection,  except  in  a  way 
which  he  who  could  encourage  one  would 
either  have  despised  or  ridiculed  ?  Not  that 
Goethe  encouraged  her,  they  will  say— K)h ! 
no— When  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  ap- 
proaches, he  desires  her  to  have  done  with 
her  play ;  and  when  her  letters  become  too 
importunate,  answers  them  by  the  hand  of 
his  secretary ;  but  otherwise,  his  cry  is  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  'more, 
more !' 

As  for  Bettina,  her  countrymen  and  women 
have  endeavored  to  set  up  a  defence  for  ker, 
by  alleging  that  her  love  for  Goethe  was  not 
of  a  real  but  of  a  platonic  nature;  but  in 
urging  this,  instead  of  palliating  her  false 
position,  they,  in  point  of  fact,  take  away  its 
only  excuse. 

This  is  Bettina's  account  of  her  own  his- 
tory as  far  as  relates  to  these  letters.  We 
give  it  also  as  a  specimen  of  German  life  and 
education.  She  was  living,  a  mere  child, 
with  her  grandmother  at  Oflfenbach,  when 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gunderode,  a 
young  canoness,  or  lay  sister,  attached  to  a 
convent  at  Frankfort ;  and  became  so  fond  of 
her,  that  she  ran  daily  from  Offenbach  to  see 
her,  peeping  through  the  key-hole  of  the  con- 
vent door  till  it  was  opened — or,  if  it  was 
closed  for  service,  Bettina,  according  to  her 
own  account,  climbed  a  poplar  close  to  the 
chapel  window,  mounting  a  branch  higher  at 
every  fresh  verse,  and  reading  in  the  mass- 
book  downwards  through  the  windows.  This 
Gunderode  Bettina  describes  as  a  lovely  be- 
ing, with  sof^  blue  eyes,  and  tender  fair  skin, 
and  a  mind  to  correspond — who  wrote  verses, 
and  wandered  along  the  corridors  of  the  c<m- 
vent,  with  the  black  robes  of  the  order  flowing 
around  her,  more  like  a  spirit  of  air  than  a 
creature  of  earth.  The  two  friends  read 
'  Werter*  together,  and  talked  much  oC  «»\- 
cide — and  GundecoAft  twA^  *'\Am.Odl^^»^^'V 
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learn,  much  grasp  with  mj  mind,  and  then 
die  early :'  and  these  wtwda  Bettina  never 
forgot.  After  '  Weiter'  had  been  swallowed, 
Giinderode,  aawas  natural  and  proper,  thought 
it  high  time  to  put  her  young  pupil  upon  a 
course  of  philosophy. 

'  What  ehe  thus  communicated  to  me  she  re- 
quired that  I  should  iinderatand,  and  then  write 
it  don-n  agnia  in  my  own  way.  This  I  did ;  but 
wlien  i  brought  my  treatiee  to  her,  ahc  waa  filled 
with  ostoni^ment !  There  was  never  ihe  re- 
molest  idea  in  iliem  of  what  eha  had  told  me ! 
1  insieled,  however,  thai  1  had  e6  understood  her, 
and  she  rolled  these  treatises  Tevdaiimu,  keight- 
eneil  with  the  tireeteat  colon  of  an  eatatic  ima- 
gination.'— vol.  i.  p.  87. 

Then  they  separate,  and  Guiiderode  writes 
Bettina  long  letters,  in  which  she  assures  her, 
for  her  comfort,  that  the  world  will  never  un- 
derstand ber — and  talks  of  mines  of  soul,  and 
fountains  of  thought,  and  new  auroras,  nnd 
magic  caves,  and  deep  wells,  and  crystal 
palaces,  and  bridges  of  sunbeams,  &c.,  all 
which  Bettina  frankly  owns  was  as  incompre- 
hensible to  ber  young  mind  as  the  philosophy 
which  had  preceded.  Nevertheless,  she  en- 
deavors to  answer  in  kind — ber  imagination 
becomes  excited — she  lives  in  a  new  world 
— colors  and  tones  are  mixed  up  wonderfully 
together — the  ball  of  heaven  rolls  itself  round 
her — the  stars  dance  in  armies  before  her — 
flowers  start  up  and  reach  to  the  firmament, 
casting  golden  shadows — a  silvery  music 
rings  in  her  ears — she  no  longer  distinguishes 
Ihe  real  from  the  imaginary  world — no  longer 
knows  whether  she  is  waking  or  sleeping — 
ber  feel  quit  the  ground — she  skims  along  the 
sir !  In  this  state  she  writes  to  Gunderode, 
she  knows  not  what — the  young  canoness 
comes  instantly  to  see  her — looks  anxiously 
in  her  eyes,  and,  in  a  few  days,  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  Bettina  lies  on  her  bed, 
raving  with  fever.  In  a  fortnight  the  delirium 
leaves  her;  and  Gunderode  vows  never  to 
leach  her  philosophy  again. 

The  next  time  the  friends  meet,  Gunderode 
came  joyously  towards  her,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  and  said,  '  Yesterday  I  spoke  to  a  sur- 
geon, and  he  told  me  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  kilt  one's  self — upon  which  she  opened  her 
dress,  and  showed  Bettina  the  vulnerable 
spot.  At  this,  alarm  took  possession  of  the 
child,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  passionate 
Borrow  and  anger,  entreating  her  friend  not 
to  leave  her — but  Gunderode  remained  '  cold 
iDd  pale,  with  quivering  lips.'  At  length, 
after  a  scene  in  which  Bettina  storms  and 
weeps  herself  tired,  she  persuades  herself 
Ihat  it  is  all  a  joke,  and,  next  day,  brings  to 
the  convent  a  young  French  hussar  officer, 
with  bigb   bear-skin   cap — the  handaomeat 


man  in  Frankfort ;  and,  inlrodacing  him  to 
Gunderode,  says,  '  There — I  have  broighl 
you  a  lover;  he  shall  make  your  life  dcv|i 
youl' 

Again  ihey  meet :  and  this  time  GtiadcMli 
shows  her  J 

'a  dagger  with  a  silver  handle  tb>t  ibe  bad  I 
bought  at  the  fair;  she  was  delighted  with  ibt 
poliehed  sit^el  and  sharp  edge.  1  took  tbedif 
ger  in  my  hand,  and  tried  it  on  my  fingei^-Uood 
lollowcd  instantly:  she  was  ten-ified.  I  sud, 
"  Oh,  Gunderode  I  thou  art  eo  fauit-henrted,  and 
canst  not  bear  (he  sight  of  blood,  and  yet  goal 
about  Willi  an  idea  that  demands  the  greatot 
courage.  1  nm  convinced  that,  oT  the  i«ci,l 
were  the  moBt  cnpable  of  daring  auch  a  deed— 
and  yet  I  would  never  kill  myself.  IT,  however, 
it  were  to  defend  thee,  or  myself,  from  danger, 
for  that  1  have  courage  enough.  See,  if  I  were 
only  to  press  upon  you  with  this  dagger,  hoir 
afraid  you  would  be !"  She  drew  siuiouBti 
back  i  my  old  anger  returned  under  the  sem- 
hlance  of  the  wildest  miiichief — I  pressed  upon 
her  closer  and  closer— she  ran  into  her  bedrooni. 
and  got  behind  a  leather  chair.  I  stahbed  inio 
th*  chair — I  lore  it  into  pieces — the  horsc-haif 
flew  about  the  room.  She  stood  beseeching  bt- 
hind  the  chair,  and  begged  me  not  to  hurl  her. 
I  said,  "Bather  than  Buffer  you  to  kill  youreeli; 
I'll  do  it  for  you."  "My  poor  chair !"  she  eai<i. 
"  What  of  your  chair  7'''^I  cried,  "I'll  blunt  your 
dagger  upon  it ;"  nnd  I  gave  it  atab  upon  stab 
without  mercy,  till  the  whole  room  was  a  cloud 
ofdiisL  Then  I  threw  the  dagger  far  from  me. 
till  it  fell  clanging  under  the  sofa.  I  took  be: 
liy  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  garden  inlna 
vine-bower,  I  lore  a  young  vine  up,  and  Ihres 
it  at  her  feel — I  trampled  upon  it,  and  said 
"Thus  mallreatest  thou  our  friendship!"'— 
vol.  i.  p.  102, 

After  this  scene,  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  thus  acted  powerfully  before  us,  we 
find  that  Bettina  accompanies  her  family 
to  Marburg.  Hence  she  writes  to  Gunderode 
— no  answer; — she  writes  again  in  psssioa- 
ale  entreaty — all  is  silence  Bettina  be- 
comes, as  she  says,  '  blind,  deaf,  and  uncon- 
scious with  anxiety.'  At  the  end  of  two 
months  she  returns  to  Frankfort. 

'  I  ran  to  the  convent — opened  the  door. 
There  she  stood  and  gazed  coldly  upon  me. 
•'Gunderode!"  1  cried, ''may  I  come  to  iheeT 
she  gave  no  answer.  "  Gunderode !  say  bai 
one  word,  and  I  lay  myself  at  thy  feet."  "Nok" 
she  said,  "come  not  nearer.  Go  back  aeain— 
we  must  parL"  "  What  means  this?"  "It 
means  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  each 
other,  and  no  longer  suit  together."  Ab  I— I 
turned  away — ah  !  this  first  despair — this  fiiil 
cruel  blow  to  a  young  heart!  I,  who  bad 
known  nothing  but  devotion  and  abandonmni 
to  her — I,  to  be  cast  back  thus!  I  ran  homeriir 
Meline  ;  1  begged  her  to  go  to  Gunderode,  u 
see  what  ailed  her.  If  1  can  but  once  more  tet 
into  her  eyes,  1  thought,  I  sbal)  compel  herio 
love  me  again.    We  ran  through  the  street— 1 
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remained  standing  ak  the  convent  door — Meline 

wmt  in  alone.    1  waite'd,  I  trembled,  and  wruog 

^   mw  hands,  in  the  narrow  passage  that  had  so 

>    Aeo  led  me  to  her.    Meline  came  back  with 

fpaeping  eyes,  and  led  me  silently  away.    For  a 

I     noment  grief  overpowered  me,  but  instantly  I 

-    recovered  my  feet    Well,  thought  I,  if  Fortune 

t  won't  amile,  let's   play  ball  with  her.    I  was 

7    cheerful,  I  was  merry,  I  was  excited;  but  the 

aMlto  i  wept  in  my  sleep.    The  second  day 

'     arar  this  I  took  the  road  to  the  convent,  and 

came  past  the  house  of  Goethe's  mother,  whom 

I  had  never  known  nor  visited.    I  went  in — 

"  Frau  Rath"  (i.  c.  'Mrs.  Councillor'),  I  said,  "  I 

want  to  make  your  acquaintance.    My  friend 

Gunderode  is  lost  to  me,  and  you  shall  replace 

her."    "Lei's  try,"  she  said;  and  I  came  day 

by  day  to  her,  and  sat  myself  down  on  a  little 

stool,  aud  made  her  tell  me  stories  about  her 

eon.' — vol.  i.  p.  1J3. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  Bettina's  eccen- 
tric course  ;  but  is  this  a  child  who  writes  ? 
As  for  the  unfortunate  Gunderode,  in  whom 
the  reader  may  be  interested,  she  added  one 
more  to  the  many  victims  whom  the  teachers 
of  Germany  have  remorselessly  thrust  into  the 
funeral  pyre  of  their  own  tumultuous  pas- 
sions. About  three  weeks  after  Bettina's 
last  scene  with  her,  she  stabbed  herself  on 
the  very  spot  which  she  had  shown  her.  The 
deed  was  committed  one  night,  at  Winkel 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  real  cause  was  an  un- 
happy attachment  to  a  Professor  at  Heidel- 
berg ;  which  '  Werter'  had  helped  to  foster, 
and  philosophy  failed  to  control.  Alas  !  for 
the  warm  and  restless  hearts  which  have  no 
other  food ! 

Bettina's  work  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments— her  letters  to  Goethe's  mother, 
her  correspondence  with  him,  and  her 
*  Journal  of  Love.'  The  first  is  in  every  res- 
pect the  most  interesting,  for  here  her  high- 
flown  rhapsodies  about  Wolfgang  seem  as 
much  assumed  to  give  breathing-room  to  her 
own  overflowing  wit  and  merriment,  as  to 
flatter  the  partiality  of  Mrs.  Councillor's 
heart  Their  very  extravagance  makes  them 
healthy  at  this  age  ;  and  the  old  lady  laughs 
and  scolds  alternately,  in  maternal  self-com- 
placence. Old  Madame  Goethe's  character 
is  too  much  the  mother  of  his  not  to  make 
the  picture  of  her,  which  her  own  and  Betti- 
na's letters  ofler,  most  interesting.  The 
same  powerful,  vigorous,  and  arrogant  mind 
— a  stern,  dogmatical,  coarse  old  matron — 
who  played  the  part  of  Madame  Mere  at 
Frankfort  with  burlesque  solemnity,  and,  like 
her  son,  never  seems  to  have  felt  for  her  fel- 
low-creatures more  than  it  was  perfectly  con- 
venient to  bear.  Her  few  letters  are  brief, 
racy,  and  original,  and  infinitely  better  worth 
reading  than  his.  Like  Rahel,  however,  the 
dd  lady  seemt  to  have  had  a  predilection  for 
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changing  her  name,  and  puzzles  us  with  her 
alternate  Catherinas  and  Elizabeths. 

With  her  Bettina  now  spends  all  her  time ; 
feeding  her  lively  imagination,  and  exciting 
her  ardent  feelings  with  pictures,  and  stories, 
and  thoughts  of  the  divine  Poet,  till  she  was 
ready  to  fall  in  love  with  him  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  A  visit  to  Weimar  soon 
offers  this.  She  performs  the  journey  in 
man's  clothes — travels  for  three  days  and 
nights  on  the  coach-box  without  sleeping — 
climbs  up  trees  to  reconnoitre  the  road — 
fires  off  pistols  to  frighten  away  robbers — 
helps  to  harness  and  unharness  the  post- 
horses — and,  in  short,  makes  herself  gene- 
rally useful.  Arrived  at  Weimar,  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  who  on  this  and  every 
other  occasion  leave  her  to  her  own  devices, 
first  eat  their  dinner  and  then  fall  asleep  on 
the  sofa.  Bettina  can't  eat, — the  clock 
strikes  three — she  fancies  she  hears  Goethe's 
voice  calling  her,  and,  running  down  stairs, 
she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  his  house. 
The  Privy  Councillor  receives  her  stiffly — 
conducts  her  ceremoniously  to  a  sofa,  and  a 
somewhat  awkward  pause  ensues — when  Bet- 
tina springs  from  her  seat,  and  cuts  the  mat- 
ter short  by  jumping  upon  his  lap,  and  falling 
asleep  on  his  bosom.  How  long  she  slept 
there  is  not  for  us  to  inquire,  but  when  she 
awoke  '  a  new  life  had  begun.' 

This  tableau  vivant  serves  as  frontispiece 
to  a  correspondence,  in  which  Bettina's  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  as  much  mitigate  her 
culpability,  as  Goethe's  hollowness  and  cold- 
ness increase  his ;  and  where  she  pours  out  a 
treasure  of  self-forgetting  affection,  which  he, 
who  could  not  return,  was  doubly  a  wretch 
not  to  respect.  At  first  his  answers  are 
guarded  an<)  wary — the  cautious  Goethe  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  little  brown- 
eyed  gipsy  who  flung  her  heart  thus  freely  at 
his  feet ;  but  soon  perceiving  how  ideas  could 
be  caught,  melodies  tuned,  and  verses  turned 
at  this  young  and  genial  lyre,  he  encourages 
her  to  write  all  she  thinks  and  all  she  feels. 
In  truth,  whether  considered  as  specimens  of 
lyrical  composition,  or  idyllic  beauty — of 
sportive  wit,  or  graceful  sentiment — as  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  the  voluntary  effusions  of 
a  young  and  delicate  female  to  one  who  was 
the  husband  of  another,  these  letters  are  as- 
tonishingly beautiful.  This  is  one  which 
Goethe  transposed  into  verse,  but  we  like  its 
rhymeless  beauties  better  : — 

<  Ah  !  ask  me  not  why  another  page  lies  open 
before  me,  since  nothing  more  have  I  to  say — 
true  it  is  that  I  know  not  wherewith  I  should  fiU 
it — but  this  I  know,  that  at  length  it  shall  find 
its  way  to  thy  dear  hands ;  therefore  brenAlbk!^  V 
to  this  paper  all  thai  \  ^o\]i<\  \iv«^  \st«dd!iBA^  >a 
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thee  did  I  stand  before  thee.  1  cannot  come: 
let  then  this  paper  bear  to  thee  my  undivided 
heart — filled  with  the  joy  of  days-that  are  past, 
with  the  hopes  of  those  that  aft  to  eorne — with 
longing  and  pain  for  thee,  to  whleh  I  know  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end. 

<  From  this  day  forth  would  I  tell  thee  nothing 
more,  for  how  can  I  free  myself  from  wishes, 
hopes,  and  dreams  ?  How  should  the  faithful 
heart,  which  turns  from  all  to  thee  alone,  ipeak 
its  fulness  ?  No,  I  must  be  silent,  as  on  that  day 
when  I  stood  before  thee,  gazing  upon  thee — 
ah  I  what  could  1  then  have  uttered? — I  had 
nothing  more  left  to  desire.'— vol.  i.  p.  182. 

And  again  this,  which  Goethe  versified 
almost  without  a  change : — 

*  A  look  from  thy  eyes  into  mine — a  kiss  from 
thy  lips  upon  mine — teaches  me  better  than  all 
beside.  What  is  there  more  worth  the  learn- 
ing for  one  who,  like  me,  has  experience  of 
tliese  things?  I  am  far  from  thee.  My  own 
have  become  strange  to  me — I  have  nothmg  left 
but  to  turn  in  thought  to  that  hour  when  thou 
heldest  me  in  the  soft  snares  of  thy  arms — and  I 
began  to  weep — but  unconsciously  my  tears 
were  dried.  He  loves  me  in  the  hidden  stillness 
around — why  sliould  not  my  ceaseless  longing 
recu^h  alar  off  to  him  ?  Do  thou  only  take  what 
my  heart  says  to  thee — ah !  it  overflows  with 
low-breathed  sighs,  all  whispering  to  thee,  that 
my  only  happiness  on  eartli  is  thy  friendly  will 
toward  me.  Oh,  friend !  give  me  but  one  sign 
that  thou  art  present  with  me.  Thou  writest  to 
me  that  thou  willst  drink  my  health.  Ah!  I 
grudge  it  not  to  thee — leave  not  one  drop  be- 
hind. Would  that  I  could  thus  pour  myself  into 
thee  and  thus  refresh  thee !' — vol.  i.  p.  195. 

And  these  are  what  the  Germans  call  pla- 
tonics !  Yes,  compared  with  other  passages 
in  the  same  book  which  we  decline  giving, 
we  ffrant  they  are.  It  reminds  us  of  what 
Molly  Seagrim  says  of  Philosopher  Square  in 
the  play  of  *  Tom  Jones' : — 

'  When  Mr.  Square  first  came  to  mo, 
Ho  talked  about  philosophy. 

Thinks  I,  what  can  bo  this? 
At  first,  I  own,  it  puzzled  me  ; 
But  soon  I  found  it  out  to  bo 
Ji  hard  name  for  a  kiss  /' 

Oh,  Bettina !  you  were  no  child  when  you 
wrote  these  letters,  or  the  very  forwardest 
little  minx  this  world  ever  saw.  It  were  well, 
however,  if  her  adorations  went  no  further 
than  this  earth ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  ven- 
tures upon  ground  for  which  the  most  love- 
sick disorder  could  plead  no  excuse.  From 
being  immoral  she  becomes  profane.  These 
are  a  few  of  her  impious  aberrations : — 

'Through  thee  shall  I  enter  into  immortal 
life. — The  loving  one  enters  through  the  beloved 
into  the  godly — into  salvation.  Love  is  the 
overstreaming  into  salvation.' — vol.  i.  p.  236. 

'  I  was  already  in  bed,  and  heid  turned  on  my 
mde,  and   wanted  to  fall   asleep  in  thee — in 
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thoughts  of  thee.  What  docs  this  mean,  *li 
fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  ?"  Oi\en  does  this  W 
occur  to  me  when  thus  between  waking  at 
sleeping  I  feel  that  I  am  occupied  with  tlwei^ 
vol.  L  p.  155. 

And  what  does  Goethe  call  these  blaipb 
mies  1 — the  same  that  he  called  Rouaneal^ 
Emile— '  Nature's  Gospel !'  ' 

But  we  must  now  show  Bettina  in  soK 
of  her  merry,  mischievous  moods  to  wUek 
we  have  referred,  before  she  had  utterly  ktf 
the  compass  of  right  and  wrong  within  bet 
The  following  letter  refers  to  Goethe's  motho; 
whom  she  describes  with  unflagging  viTtciQ 
— whether  with  equal  truth  is  anoUier  qii» 
tion : — 

<  I  was  to  present  Dr.  Gall,  the  phrenologii^ 
to  her— instead  of  whom  I  brought  Tieck  unkr 
his  name.  She  instantly  threw  off  her  lak 
dress,  seated  herself,  and  insisted  he  should  ex- 
amine her  bumps,  to  see  whether  the  extiaoirii- 
nary  talents  of  her  son  had  not  originally  spranf 
from  her,  Tieck  was  in  the  ^catcst  pooiye 
embarrassment,  for  I  did  not  g'ive  him  a  bo- 
ment  to  explain  the  mistake.  Meanwhile  tlie 
real  Grail  came  in,  and  was  announced  bynaiM. 
Your  motlier  knew  not  which  to  believe,  ene* 
cially  as  I  protested  vehemently  against  ne 
right  one.  At  length  Gall  made  good  hit  titk 
by  delivering  a  fine  speech  upon  the  great  qoai- 
ties  of  her  cranium.  I  received  my  pardon,  aad 
was  obliged  to  promise  not  to  trick  her  so  agai^ 
A  few  days  afler,  a  delightful  opportunity  for^^ 
venge  occurred.  I  had  to  introduce  to  her  a 
young  man  from  Strasburg,who  had  shortly b^ 
tore  seen  you.  She  politely  inquired  his  name; 
but,  before  he  could  speak,  I  said,  "  The  gentte- 
man's  name  is  Schnee^ns  (Snow-goose),  he 
has  seen  your  son  in  Weimar  and  brings  yoo 
many  messages  from  him.''  She  looked  daggen 
at  me,  and  said  again  in  tlie  blandest  tooei, 
"  May  I  inquire  your  wortliy  name  ?•'  BefiMC 
he  could  say  a  word  of  explanation  I  was  ois 
again  with  tlie  famous  name  of  Schneeeaos 
Quite  enraged  at  the  vulgarity  of  my  conduct 
in  calling  a  gentleman  by  such  a  name  of  all 
others  as  this  Schneegans,  she  begged  his  par 
don,  told  him  that  my  mischief  knew  no  booDdft 
and  sometimes  even  was  carried  to  ioily.  I  said, 
^'  But  the  gentleman's  name  is  really  Schnee- 
gans." "  Oh !  hold  your  tongue  I"  ehe  excIaiBh 
ed,  "  What  man  in  his  senses  would  bear  the 
name  of  Schneegans?"  At  length,  when  tbe 
poor  man  could  make  himself  heard,  and  owned 
that  he  actually  did  glory  in  the  name  of 
Schneegans,  it  was  rich  to  hear  the  complimflnli 
and  confusions,  and  assurances  of  entire  cooeid- 
eration  which  flowed  on  both  sides.  They  be- 
came excellent  friends — as  if  they  had  knovi 
each  other  for  years,  and,  as  he  took  bis  Leaver 
your  mother  ejaculated  with  an  heroic  8ii4 
"  Fare  you  well,  Herr  von  Schneegans !"  For 
my  life  I  could  not  have  pronounced  the  naoiei^ 
— vol.  L  p.  131. 

Her  best  letters  are  those  written  from  tkr 
Rhine.    She  spent  there  the  summer  mondi 
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if  180S,  and  maaj  were  her  madcap  eipedi- 
jons  among  its  hilla  and  talle|9,  at  all  hourH 
)f  the  day  and  night,  to  the  great  risk  of  her 
iealth,  and  wear  and  tear  of  shoe-leather. 
This  is  a  morning's  walk,  after  a  nighl't 
bupsodji  about  her  loTe,  which  it  ia  as  well 
o  let  alone : — 


'  Th«s  Eound  my  eTcning  Eighn,  but  wilh 
nornjTig  they  c)mng«  their  tones.  Then  stim 
he  thought  restteMly  within  me,  and  dr[rea  nitf 
lUL  MB  if  to  meet  eome  long-expccled  news.  1 
an  ulrcaily  manage  the  litue  hoat  alone,  acid  i( 
s  n)y  fuv'uurile  matin -prayer  to  louae  it  itealtliily 
roni  tlic  chnin,  and  manieuvre  it  ucrosa  lo  the 
ppoHiie  shore.  I  have  nlwavB  to  Icorn  afresh, 
,nd  the  freak,  begun  in  mischief,  ends  in  dcvo- 
ion,  for  I  thank  God  when  I  am  safety  landed. 
Svery  time  my  heart  throbs  with  expectation — 
very  time  is  it  answered — now  n-ith  Uie  ali- 
puiining  distance  which  opeiid  upon  me  from 
DQVC — now  wilh  the  bursting  sun,  which  wakens 
lalure  from  her  sleep. 

<  1  climb  the  roeks  above  me.  Cleanly  mopB 
.T»d  delicate  tracery  wander  over  their  nidi's— 
lArlin?  Utile  caves,  made  lor  resting-p luces,  in- 
itc  me  to  slop  and  take  breath.  There,  in  the 
ark  clefts,  shmes  a  purer  green !  In  tJie  midst 
I'  tlic  wilderness,  I  hiid  a  heurltistone  of  bloom- 
■\g  flowers — God's  iiimplc  household — a  flower- 
ncloseil  altar-placc^surrounded  with  slcudcr 
iriestal  nymphs,  who  pour  libaliona  from  their 
ihnliee  cups,  and  fling  incense  around,  and.  like 
he  Indinn  maidens,  seatier  gold-dust  in  the  air. 
3ut  wliat  is  it  1  see  glittering  yonder  in  the 
land?    Is  it  a  diamond  tliat  cliancc  lias  brought 

0  light?  If  ii  be,  to  Iliee  will  (  send  it,  and  pic- 
UTC  to  mysi' If  thy  surprise  at  the  treasure  of  our 
Rhine  rocks.  Then  I  cast  my^'clf  down  wiili 
burning  chei^ks  on  a  shady  spot,  and  gather 
courage  to  climb  on  to  where  the  lime-trei-  gives 
nit  its  fragrance.  On  ihe  cross  path,  by  Uic 
Diferlng-box  of  8L  Peter,  who,  with  the  great 
keys  ul'  heaven,  stniida  locked  up  within  Itie  lit- 
tle grated  shrine,  I  stretch  myself  upon  Uic  soft 
grass,  and  search  in  vain,  Oh  hcuvun  I  in  thy 
arch  of  hhie,  for  the  hole  lo  which  that  kcv  might 
fit — for  the  door  which  Ic.idsto  light  and  liberty 

1  hcLir  a  rustling  and  a  chirpingliehind  me,  am 
there,  close  below,  tits  the  little  chaflinch  on  her 
nest,  and  looks  plaintively  at  me. 

'  These  are  the  charming  little  adveaturee 
and  troubles  of  my  present  days.  Homeward- 
going  I  made  acquaintance  with  tlic  little  girl 
who  keeps  the  geese — she  shone  from  afar  wilh 
her  inch-long  black  eyelashes.  The  other  chil- 
dren were  teazing  ht'r,  and  saying  that  every- 
body laughed  at  her  for  having  such  long  eye- 
lashes. She.  poor  liltic  thing.  Blood  all  aliashed, 
and  at  length  began  lo  cry.  I  comforted  her  and 
■aid.  "Because  God  bas  appointed  thee  lo  tend 
the  beautiful  white  geese,  and  tliou  gocst  always 
into  the  meadows  where  the  sun  burns  the  hot- 
test—this is  why  He  has  given  thee  such  lon^ 
shades  to  thy  eyes."  The  geese  gathered  rounil 
their  little  weeping  mistress,  ana  hissed  at  mt 
And  the  other  children.  Could  I  but  paint,  ii 
would  be  a  pretty  picture-' — voL  L  p.  348. 
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And  so  it  ia  anyhow,  and  the  first  volume 
full  of  tbeiii;  but  with  the  second,  the 
poison  bwiBs  to  work  —  the  edged  tools 
have  cut  tns  band  that  ventured  to  toy  with 
her  lively  fancy  flags — impatience, 
jealousy,  and  despondence  break  forth — she 
labors  in  long  Rabcl-like  dissertations  upoa 
wisdom,  beauty,  music,  and  religion— com- 
plains of  hasty  letters,  and  long  silences,  and 
Goethe  evidetitly  begins  lo  think  her — a 
bore.  As  we  have  said  before,  this  work 
has  done  mure  to  tarnish  him  as  a  servant  of 
God,  and  lover  of  his  kind,  than  any  he  ever 
wrote  himself— bad  us  some  of  them  be.  A 
wild,  romantic,  and  imprudent,  but  sn  inno- 
cent and  an  orphan  girl  had  thrown  her  heart 
t>eforehim;  instead,  however,  of  availing  him- 
self of  those  very  feelings,  to  take  that  posi- 
tion, and  leach  those  lessons,  which  his  expe- 
rience authorized,  and  his  sge  permitted — in- 
stend,  in  short,  of  turning  her  immoral  idi^liitry 
into  filial  gratitude  and  affection — he  fester- 
ed every  uuwholeaome  emotion — quenched 
every  modest  instinct — like  a  second  Veiled 
Prophet,  only  poisoned  the  mind  he  had  con- 
trived tu  dazzle — nor  ever  discouraged  the 
attachment  that  hud  cost  her  heart  so  dear, 
till  ihe  selhshitens  (^  his  own  hnd  tired  of  it. 
She  gave  hini  her  feelings  fresh  and  inno- 
cent, he  relumed  them  withered  and  de- 
based. Not  even  that  which  can  best  re- 
store a  marred  and  disappointed  spirit,  name- 
ly n  healthy  and  lawfiil  attachment,  seems  to 
have  availed  her;  for  years  after  she  hsd 
become  a  wife  and  mother,  we  find  her  ad- 
dressing G<ctlie  in  Btrsins  for  which  the  most 
debased  sophistry  could  find  no  excuse- 
As  to  the  '  Journul  of  Love,'  which  serves 
as  a  waste-water  pipe  In  carry  dlTlhiiEe  over- 
flowings which  the  letters  could  nut  contain, 
there  are,  perhaps,  even  in  this  country,  some 
young  ladies  in  their  last  boarding-school 
half-year,  whnm  the  charms  of  a  strolling 
actor  or  recruiting  lieutenant  might  betray 
into  similar  rhapsrdies;  but  this  we  are 
certain,  that  none  of  them  would  publish 
them 

It  may  be  obserred  that  Betting's  own  es- 
timate of  her  work  is  consistent  with  its 
contents.  She  regards  it  as  the  most  com- 
plete grammar  of  the  heart  thai  has  ever  been 
produced,  and  recommends  it  especially  to 
the  careful  attention  of  all  female  beginners 
in  that  language,  of  any  age  from  twelve  lo 
twenty.  '  How  old  is  your  daughter  ?'  she 
isks  Countess  M.  '  Just  filteen.'  'Oh,  in- 
deed !  Sweet,  innocent  creature !  I'll  send 
her  my  book.'  Taking  into  consideration 
also  the  benighted  condition  in  which  the 
youthful  hearts  of  England  are  ke^t  b^  lb% 
obstinate  letuul  ot  *  Mift>w»»i  V^i-^-AXMa- 
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lator  to  render  her  letters  into  English,  she 
herself  prepared  a  translation  of  them,  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  late  Mr.  LBnginan,  with 
a  dedication,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
it  was  worthy  of  the  book. 

Bettina  continues  to  publish.  Her  last 
work,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  must 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  Majesty,  both 
in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  book  of  Genesis !  To 
speak  seriously,  it  must  be  no  small  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  many  religious  friends  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  this  country  to  hear 
that  a  work  treating  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
not  only  with  ridicule,  but  with  the  grossest 
ribaldry,  can  be  openly  dedicnted'by  one  of 
his  own  subjects  to  that  monarch.  On  re- 
flection, they  will  probably  conclude  with  us 
that  the  impudence  has  been  overlooked  sim- 
ply because  Bettina  is  considered  to  have 
more  of  childhood  about  her  now  than  she 
had  in  the  days  of  the  *  Elective  Attractions* 
and  the  Privy  Councillor's  lap.  The  last 
story  we  heard  of  her  was,  that  having  one 
night  at  the  theatre  exceeded  her  usual  hour, 
she  leaned  her  wig  with  sweet  simplicity  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  youn^  officer  in  the  next 
box,  and  murmured,  '  Bettina  is  sleepy  !' — 
Requiescat ! 

We  pass  on  to  the  third  and  last  heroine 
of  this  article,  one  who,  unlike  her  prede- 
cessors, neither  appeals  to  our  admiration 
for  powers  falsely  directed,  nor  to  our  sym- 
pathy for  feelings  wrongly  bestowed.  Char- 
lotte Stieglitz  stands  before  us — a  monument 
of  the  strength  of  woman's  devotion,  and  the 
weakness  of  human  reasoning — whose  fir- 
tues  were  a  ceaseless  il]ustr<ition  of  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrines — whose  error  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  denial.  The  biography 
of  this  admirable,  but  mi.sguided  creature, 
has  been  unfortunately  committed  to  the  pen 
of  one  who,  from  a  mistaken  respect  to  her 
memory,  has  clothed  it  in  such  a  bewilder- 
ing web  of  false  sentiment  and  empty  philo- 
sophy— ascribing  the  most  simple  actions 
and  most  obvious  motives  alternately  to  ele- 
mentary influences,  atomic  fortuities,  and 
dsmondogical  inspirations — all  given  in  a 
jargon  of  mythical  and  metaphysical,  mytho- 
Loffical  and  hyperbolical  mystification — that 
it  oecomes  a  somewhat  diiiicult  task  to  evolve 
the  plain  narrative  of  a  life  which,  in  itself, 
requires  no  supernatural  clew. 

Charlotte  Sophie  Willhofl  was  bom  at 
Hamburgh  in  1806,  and  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  an  elder  sister,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Leipsic.  From  her  earliest  years 
she  gave  great  promise  of  intellectual  supe- 
riarkf-'^aTmied  her  studies  with  avidity,  and 
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was  a  general  favorite  in  the  household.  A 
the  same  time  her  disposition,  it  appears 
was  strongly  tinctured  with  a  kind  of  dream 
melancholy,  very  unnatural  at  her  age,  whicl: 
as  far  as  the  absurdity  of  the  style  will  alIo\ 
us  to  judge,  proceeded  from  a  too  precociou 
development  of  that  religious  inquiry,  whic 
only  a  sound  Scriptural  education  could  hav 
directed  and  satisfied.  In  her  fifteenth  yeai 
however,  her  biographer  proceeds  to  inforr 
us,  a  wakening  and  irresistible  taste  for  musi 
*  loosened  the  enigma  of  her  soul — the  it 
comprehensible  metaphysic  of  her  life  trani 
posed  itself  within  her  into  soothing  sound 
— the  gloomy  night-side  of  her  being  vente 
itself  in  reconciling  tones  from  her  lips,  an 
this  musical  ecstasy  was  the  first  vernal  met 
senger  of  that  love,  which  shortly  afler  help 
ed  to  complete  the  emancipation-work  of  he 
maiden  heart.'  (p.  6.)  Love  generally,  hot 
in  prose  and  poetry,  is  considered  to  enthrs 
rather  than  emancipate  a  heart — but  let  thi 
pass.  In  other  words,  Charlotte  had  reacbe 
the  age  when  the  mind  receives  a  fresh  ia 
pulse,  and  when  life,  for  once,  offers  its  enjoj 
ments  without  its  cares.  Her  talents,  both  ft 
poetry  and  music,  to  which  was  added  th 
possession  of  a  magnificent  voice,  were  of 
high  order,  and  in  the  employment  thes 
gave  her,  her  feelings  took  a  more  healtli 
tone.  With  accomplishments  of  this  m 
ture,  a  cultivated  mind,  powerful  inte 
lect,  sweet  disposition,  and  great  person: 
beauty,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Charloti 
was  not  a  being  of  every-day  occurrence  i 
Germany. 

In  1822  Henry  Stieglitz  left  the  Unive 
sity  of  G6ttingen  with  the^  white  SurscJu 
cap  on  his  head,  to  pursue  his  studies  i 
Leipsic — where,  being  a  young  man  of  r 
spectable  connexions,  and  already  known  f( 
poetical  talent,  he  soon  became  a  welcon 
visitor  in  the  house  where  Charlotte  resides 
An  intimacy  now  quickly  ripened  betwee 
the  two  young  people,  which,  for  a  whil 
they  persuaded  themselves  subsisted  only  o 
a  brotherly  and  sisterly  footing ;  till,  ou 
moonlight  evening,  seated  tctc^-tete  in 
vine-clad  bower,  they  discovered,  to  the 
mutual  surprise,  that  their  feelings  no  long< 
merited  that  cold  denomination.  Charloti 
was  now  a  Dichter-Braut — a  poet's  bride- 
to  her  enthusiastic  fancy  the  summit  of  ba] 
piness  ;  for  her  worshipping  biographer  pr« 
foundly  observes  that  the  deficiency  of  tl 
philosophic  capacity  in  the  female  mind 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  i 
her  exaltation  of  the  individual  over  the  ua 
versal!  —  in  her  preference  for  the  singl 
person  of  one  poet  to  the  whole  idea  of  tb 
Art  of  Poetry !    He  means  to  say,  the  womi 
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who  loves  one  man  in  particular,  better  than 
ail  mankind  in  general,  is  not  calculated  to 
become  a  German  philosopher.  We  bow  to 
the  decision. 

Soon  after  their  engagement  Stieglitz  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  Oriental  Literature, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents 
— sending  his  compositions,  as  he  threw 
them  off,  to  Charlotte,  whose  affection  did 
not  always  blind  her  judgment.  It  may  easi- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  girl  of  sixteen  and 
tho  boy  of  nineteen  were  not  considered 
competent  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life — 
several  years,  therefore,  elapsed,  during 
which  Charlotte's  warm  feelings  were  much 
tried  by  the  death  of  her  sister,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  a  child  she  had  be- 
queathed to  her  care.  The  brother-in-law 
now  formed  a  second  union — Stieglitz  felt 
that  it  was  time  to  claim  his  bride — and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  necessary  means  of 
existence  in  the  situation  of  Librarian  to  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous page  in  Charlotte's  life,  and  one  which 
is  never  again  quite  lost  sight  of.  Whether 
in  the  late  severe  afflictions  her  mind  had  re- 
ceived a  shock  which  it  was  not  able  of  it- 
self to  recover,  or  whether  owing  to  any 
other  latent  cause,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
but  ceruin  it  is  that  Charlotte,  in  the  very 
flower  of  youth  and  happy  love,  was  beset 
with  the  temptation  to  suicide.  The  thought 
that  a  poet,  who,  in  the  false  language  of 
German  sophistry,  ought  to  be  emancipated 
from  all  the  dull  laws  and  mean  realities  of 
life,  should  be  chained  down  to  the  com- 
monest of  them,  and  that  to  earn  her  daily 
bread — the  idea  that  Henry's  genius,  which 
was  the  highest  pride  of  her  heart,  should 
suffer  by  her  very  association  with  it  — 
preyed  upon  her  mind,  till  she  conceived 
herself  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  life  which 
might  be  thus  prejudicial  to  one  whom  she 
loved  far  better.  She  too  had  read  Goethe's 
*  Wahlverwandschaften,'  and  determined,  like 
Ottilia,  to  abstain  from  all  food,  and  had  car- 
ried her  plan  partly  into  effect,  when  she  was 
seized  with  violent  illness,  of  which  this  mor- 
bid melancholy  had  probably  been  the  fore- 
runner; and  with  her  real  danger  and  slow 
recovery  the  love  of  life  returned.  The  bi- 
ographer adds  that  she  never  spoke  of  this 
period  in  after  years. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  without  being  misled 
by  any  false  refinement  of  self-abandonment, 
was,  in  reality,  in  a  far  more  unsettled  and 
alarming  state.  A  highly  nervous  and  excit- 
able temperament,  which  the  restless  spirit 
of  a  itndenfs  life  had  equally  fostered  and 
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concealed,  now  felt  itself  ill  at  ease  beneath 
the  restraints  and  requirements  t)f  social 
duty ;  lie  entered  upon  his  new  and  methodi- 
cal employment  with  ill-concealed  disgust, 
and  arrived  at  Ijcipsic  in  a  state  of  irritability 
and  depression  which  augured  but  ill  for  the 
happiness  of  the  bride.  The  preparations 
for  their  marriage  restored  both  to  some  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness.  The  wedding  ceremo- 
ny was  to  be  followed  by  a  wedding  tour. 
Henry,  wno  eagerly  clung  to  all  reminiscen- 
ces of  his  Burschen  days,  sought  for  some 
weapon  of  defence  in  case  of  danger,  and 
Charlotte,  the  day  before  their  union,  went 
out  and  bought  him  a  dagger. 

And  thus  two  young  people  entered  upon 
life,  both  equally  disordered  in  their  views  of 
it,  and  each  resembling  the  other  too  much 
in  extravagance  of  principle  and  unfeasibility 
of  practice,  to  give  either  the  spur  or  the  check 
which  each  required.  But  Providence  has 
ordained  good  to  come  out  of  evil — two  sim- 
ilarly failing  dispositions  will  not  long  con- 
tinue so  together — and  Charlotte,  in  the 
ever  returning  and  increasing  depression  of 
her  husband,  felt  a  motive  for  cheerful  exer- 
tion which  she  had  never  possessed  before. 
The  effort  to  counteract  his  mind  for  q  while> 
sustained  her  own. 

And  this  effort  was  required  but  too  soon. 
During  the  short  period  of  their  wedding 
tour,  the  temporary  elevation  of  Henry's 
spirits,  added  to  an  habitual  indecision  of 
character,  had  excited  him  to  feats  of  travel- 
ling for  which  the  strength  of  his  delicate 
companion  was  very  inadequate ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  official  duties  had  to  be  resumed  at 
Berlin,  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  despond- 
ency, in  which,  declining  the  philosophical 
and  astrological  solutions  offered  by  the  bi- 
ographer, we  see  little  more  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  character  unfortunately  constitu- 
ted by  nature,  and  worse  regulated  by  habit. 
This  was  a  sad  beginning  for  the  young  wife 
— her  days  were  spent  in  a  small  lodging  at 
Berlin,  in  a  solitude  which  the  thought  of  his 
return  did  not  cheer;  and  when  he  did  ap- 
pear, it  was  to  increase  his  gloom  by  find- 
ing her  spirits  languid,  and  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping 

But  this  did  not  continue  long — both 
could  not  despond  together.  Too  much  pos- 
sessed also  with  the  idea  that  a  poet  must  ne- 
cessarily differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
conduct  and  manners  to  impute  any  blame  to 
him,  and  ready,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reproach 
herself  as  the  innocent  impediment  to  his 
freedom  of  position,  she  felt  the  more  bound 
to  alleviate  the  supposed  burden  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  and  set  alKwA.  ^\Vsrc&- 
ing  the  difficxdxxiaVL  ^  V\l<bV^  ^  tdabl  ^Vx&rat^ 
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himself  capable  of  doing  that  which  in  reali-l 
ty  he  failed  to  do.  So  that,  in  8elf-justifica-| 
tion,  he  was  driven  to  attribute  to  outer 
causes  that  disappointment  which  proceeded 
solely  from  within.  Thus  error  engendered 
error  ;  and  as  the  mind  lost  sel (Satisfaction 
and  self-control,  the  more  extravagant  became 
its  devices  of  self-excuse  ;  till,  as  with  most 
mental  sufferers,  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  the  pteposterous  idea  that  the  whole 
world  was  leagued  to  torment  him. 

First,  as  wc  have  seen,  tlie  duties  at  the 
library,  which  to  another  would  have  been 
welcome  as  a  wholesome  means  of  restraint, 
were  eagerly  fastened  upon  as  the  sole  im- 
pediments to  his  poetic  success.  Again  the 
kindness  of  his  relatives  interfered  to  relieve 
him ;  but  alas !  in  removing  the  imaginary 
seat  of  the  evil,  they  only  shifted  it  to  a  more 
vital  part.  In  the  uninterrupted  leisure  of 
his  own  writing-room  the  Muse  remained 
equally  unpropitious ;  and  now  his  quiet 
home  and  gentle  wife  became  the  bugbears 
of  his  imagination.  In  vain  did  the  poor  dis- 
tressed Charlotte  banish  every  friend  and 
hush  every  sound  ;  the  more  she  studied  his 
wishes  the  wilder  they  became.  He  longed 
now  for  such  quiet  as  no  home  could  give, 
and  such  solitude  as  no  mind  could  bear. 
Only,  he  fancied,  in  the  retirement  of  a  her- 
mitage or  monastery  would  his  poetic  powers 
find  that  tranquillity  which  was  necessary  to 
their  development.  This  idea  took  firm  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  a  few  weeks  found 
him  in  a  state  of  boisterous  irritation  or  hy- 
pochondriacal depression,  which,  if  not  in- 
sanity, was  infinitely  worse. 

Partly  to  favor  his  diseased  ideas,  and 
partly  to  conceal  from  all  eyes  the  spectacle 
of  her  husband's  state  ,Charlotte  now  provid- 
ed all  things  necessary  for  a  long  seclusion, 
and  shutting  up  her  house,  remained  several 
weeks  with  him  in  perfect  solitude.  The  re- 
sult may  be  easily  anticipated.  Henry's 
malady  gained  strength  with  indulgence,  and 
Charlotte's  health  and  spirits  sunk  utterly 
beneath  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  them. 
Friends  now  interfered  ;  and  as  much  for 
her  sake  as  for  his,  a  journey  to  the  baths  of 
Kisslngen,  though  late  in  the  season,  was 
nndertaken.  Here  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  the  agreeable  society  of  a  few  lit- 
erary friends,  more  perhaps  than  the  waters 
themselves,  contributed  to  restore  Charlotte's 
health.  Even  Henry,  at  times,  seemed  to 
partake  of  these  beneficial  influences.  He 
varied  from  day  to  day,  and  the  very  variation 
was  a  relief.  Nevertheless,  afler  five  weeks 
■pent  in  alternate  hopes  and  disappointments, 
Charlotte  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
act  oae  step  towaids  his  real  Recovery  Viad 
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been  gained.  They  now  quitted  Kissingen, 
taking  a  circuitous  route,  and  visiting  Hano- 
ver and  other  places,  where  firiends  and  re- 
lations resided. 

Meanwhile  Charlotte's  manner  had  altered; 
she  was  more  composed,  but  also  more  ab- 
sent, and  seemed  to  have  returned  somewhat 
to  the  dreaminess  of  her  early  girlhood.  She 
appeared  no  longer  to  fasten  her  happiness  so 
unconditionally  on  the  hope  of  his  recovery, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  some  other  thought 
which  divided  her  mind  with  that.  Her  hos^ 
band  she  encouraged  more  to  look  for  better 
times,  but  herself  less ;  and  while  she  redoub- 
led her  affectionate  attentions,  seemed  to  have 
some  interest  independent  of  them.  Speak- 
ing to  him  of  the  beauty  of  reserve  even  with 
the  most  intimate  friend,  she  said  : — 

*  Thou  art  the  only  individual  to  whom  I  am 
unreservedly  open,  and  yet  there  is  one  secret  I 
keep  from  thee.  It  concerns  thyself  and  per- 
haps will  one  day  be  untblded  for  thy  good ;  but 
it  looks  somewhat  gloomy.' 

And  she  wrote  also  in  her  diary  : — 

^Thc  world  appears  to  me  most  beautiibl 
now  that  I  have  given  it  up,  and  look  back  upon 
it  from  above,  much  as  it  looks  when  coloreJ 
with  the  laf>t  glow  of  evening  light  before  sun- 
set.' 

And  again  this,  addressed  to  her  husband : 

^  The  walk  of  life  is  that  of  a  soldier  in  battle 
— always  death-firm,  and  death-ready,  till  it  be- 
comes second  nature.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  one  of  us  must  fall.  My  dear  and  faithful 
comrade !  thou  must  with  double  energy  and 
coumge  preFB  forward,  should  the  first  ball  hit 
me.' 

Towards  the  end  of  November  they  re- 
turned to  Berlin ;  and  Henry  crossed  his  own 
threshold  in  a  worse  state  than  he  had  lefl  it. 
On  the  I8th  of  December  he  had  a  strange 
dream.  He  dreamt  he  saw  his  wife  sink  into 
the  river  that  flowed  under  their  window  :  he 
plunged  in  after  her — he  struggled — he  dived 
— but  Charlotte  rose  no  more.  But  be 
dreamt  further,  that  after  the  first  bitterness 
of  despair,  a  calm  which  he  had  never  known 
before  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  wis 
alone  in  the  world — he  had  nothing  to  hope, 
but  also  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
have  cast  an  old  life  behind  him,  and  to  be- 
gin a  new  with  fresh  courage.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  dream  even  affected  his  waking 
thoughts.  The  next  day  he  was  tranquil  io 
manner,  so  much  so  that  Charlotte  for  t  mo- 
ment thought  the  weary  corner  had  been 
turned  that  led  to  his  recovery.  Then  be 
told  her  his  dream 

^  Is  it  60  V  she  said  with  a  mournful  smile- 
^'  Can  that  help  thee  ?  Well :  it  is  right— only 
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om  the  depths  of  sorrow — only  from  the 
Tcngth  of  resignation  can  wc  derive  thatgenu- 
ic  self-control — that  high  repose  of  the  mind 
rithout  which  nothingfgreat  can  be  done.  Only 
elieve  this,  and  it  will  be.' 

From  this  day  the  frightful  idea,  which  had 

0  long  pursued  her,  took  rooted  possession 
f  her  raind.  She  went  through  the  usual 
uties  of  life  and  society  with  method  and 
entleness,  but  she  was  thoughtful  and  ab- 
tracted,  with  a  lassitude  and  feebleness  of 
ranie  which  was  foreign  to  her  nature.  Even 
lie  slight  occasional  gleams  of  cheerfulness 

1  her  husband  failed  to  animate  her  as  be- 
:>re  :  she  seemed  to  be  weaning  herself  from 
im  ;  and  he  was  too  utterly  engrossed  in  the 
lisery  of  his  own  existence  to  remark  her 
Iteration  of  manner. 

The  dagger  which  she  had  given  him  the 
ay  before  their  wedding  hung  upon  the  wall. 
Lbout  this  time  she  took  it  down,  and  drew 
.  from  its  sheath.  Henry  attempted  to  take 
:  from  her ;  but  she  simply  said,  **  Leave  it 
'ith  me,  I  won't  play  with  it."  It  was  not 
estored  to  its  place  :  but  the  circumstance 
ladc  no  impression  upon  him,  and  he  forgot 
t. 

By  and  bye  his  state  of  mind  was  such  as 
3  make  her  again  sink  back  into  seclusion, 
oiy  admitting  the  visits  of  a  few  friends, 
lenry  relapsed  utterly  into  self-tormenting 
espondence.  Both  of  them  soon  felt  the 
rant  of  that  stated  occupation  which  he  had 
•een  so  eager  to  dismiss.  The  days,  Decem- 
•er  days,  passed  wearily  over;  the  clock 
icked,  the  furniture  creaked,  no  sound  of  joy 
ame  near  them — the  wretched  couple  sat  in 
heir  lonely  dwelling  the  live-long  day  like 
tricken  creatures ;  and  stronger  and  strong- 
:r  grew  the  feeling  within  that  feminine 
»reast,  that  only  one  way  remained  to  rouse 
lim  (rora  his  apathy,  and  that  way  the  sacri- 
ice  of  herself.  She  had  deeply  studied  her 
iusband*s  character;  she  persuaded  herself 
hat,  though  a  poor  struggler  amidst  the  com- 
non  current  of  human  sorrows,  he  was  one 
»f  the  few  that  prove  buoyant  in  the  whirl- 
K>ol.  To  all  the  gradually  gathered  clouds 
►f  affliction — ^to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes — 
he  suspicion  of  the  world — and,  above  all, 
o  the  deep  misery  of  his  faithful  wife,  he  had 
ong  been  indifferent;  she  (irmly  believed 
bat  only  in  the  reaction  of  feeling  after  the 
irostration  of  sorrow — only  in  the  glow  of 
he  soul  afler  the  ice  of  despair — was  his  res- 
oration  to  life  and  himself  to  be  expected. 
)he  felt  that  the  blow,  to  be  effectual,  must 
>e  Budden  and  stunning — and  she  rejoiced, 
n  the  subtlety  of  woman's  affection,  tha^  to 
ler  it  was  granted  to  deal  it — though  with 
ler  last  breath !  Qesperate  sophistry  of  evil 
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for  good  to  come ! — awful  concurrence  of 
the  two  passions  most  hostile  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  the  speciousness  of  reason, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling — but  she  knew 
no  other  law.  Alas,  poor  creature  !  she  was 
sorely  tried — hope  was  gone,  and  health  was 
gone — the  spirit  was  faint,  and  the  flesh  was 
weak — and  the  selfishness  which  in  others 
protects  the  laws,  which  faith  only  should 
enforce,  had  been  by  her  long  offered  up  1 

Yet  outraged  nature  demanded  her  price 
— the  languor  of  the  day  showed  the  struggle 
of  the  night — and  Charlotte  owned  that  she 
dreaded  her  bed  for  the  fearful  thoughts  that 
beset  it.  Meanwhile  she  had  contrived  to 
see  all  those  friends  for  whom  she  entertain- 
ed real  regard,  and  they  were  struck  with  the 
affectionate  pathos  of  her  manner  in  quitting 
them,  but  otherwise  thought  her  more  hope- 
ful— nor  did  she  now  avoid  society.  Christ- 
mas-Day arrived,  and  with  it  all  the  domestic 
festivities  so  universally  observed  in  Germany. 
Henry  and  Charlotte  passed  the  evening  in 
the  circle  of  a  family  who  lodged  below  them. 
She  was  silent  and  gentle,  but  seemed  to  take 
her  usual  amiable  interest  in  the  joy  of  the 
children.  And  at  an  evening  party  on  the 
27th  she  was  remarked  to  be  pale,  and  her 
large  black  eyes  unusually  bright ;  but  she 
was  cheerful,  and  took  part  in  conversation 
with  her  usual  power  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  nine-and-twentieth  of  December  was 
a  dark,  gloomy  day.  Henry  was  more  than 
usually  excited,  and  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
self-torment  refused  to  eat.  Afler  dinner, 
however,  came  an  invitation  for  that  evening 
to  Ries's  Concert — and  it  was  accepted. 
Charlotte  now  became  suddenly  abstracted. 
About  six  o'clock  she  laid  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  said  she  required  rest,  and  begged  him 
to  go  without  her.  She  reminded  him  to 
be  composed,  and  that  only  in  self-control  lay 
his  hope  of  recovery.  He  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  left  her. 

Charlotte  now  called  in  their  only  maid, 
and  gave  her,  with  her  usual  firm  voice,  va- 
rious commissions,  chiefly  referring  to  the 
provision  for  the  next  week,  and  then  dis- 
missed her  to  the  kitchen. 

She  was  now  alone.  We  almost  shrink 
from  following  the  course  of  the  next  two 
hours — and  they  were  not  idle  ones — for  she 
had  much  to  do  for  which  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  her.  She  arranged  her  various 
papers — tied  up  letters  in  parcels  for  their 
owners — closed  the  accounts  of  her  little  house- 
keeping— and  laid  the  money,  which  was  al- 
ways in  her  keeping,  with  other  valuables, 
upon  his  desk.  Then  she  wrote  l\\fc  ^05iss^- 
ing  woidB  ;-b. 


BKMSArinu  or  oekham  LdDiea. 


'UnhappierilLiiimpoiiBiblefortheCfmuch-Iovftdi 
one,  to  bfcome;  but,  on  (he  contrary,  happier  I 
through  real  affliction.  Witit  Jeep  sorrow  cornea  | 
often  a  wonderful  blcsiintr — ihia  will  not  fail  to  i 
thee ! !  We  have  both  suRered  a  deadly  suffer- 1 
inif.  Thou  kno  west  what  I  endured  in  my  heart;! 
but  never  lei  a  reproach  come  upon  thee,  For  thou  i 
hRpt  loved  me  murh.  Thou  wilt  be  better  now 
— much  better.  Whv '  1  feel  it.  without  know- 
ing word«  for  it  We  ihall  meet  afi^in,  freer, 
tighter— but  thou  must  live  out  thy  life  hj;re,  and 


'  To  all  eternity,  tliy  C 
'  Show  thyeell  not  weak— be  firm,  strong,  and 

Many  tears  had  fallen  upon  this  sheet, 
which  she  now  laid  on  the  self-same  spot  on 
hia  desk  where  words  of  kindness,  raillery, 
and  afTcction  had  so  often  met  his  returning 
eye.  Then  she  hurried  into  her  bed-room, 
and  locked  herself  in.  Here  we  must  cut 
short — Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  prepared  her- 
self for  rest  with  her  cuatomnry  neatnesa  and 


She  had  strength  to  draw  the  weapon  from 
the  wound,  kid  it  by  her  sidft,  and  gathered 
her  gamienta  decently  around  her — and  bo 
she  hi^ed  to  have  died  ;  but  the  noise  of  the 
rattling  lungs  alarmed  the  servant — and,  as 
the  door  was  broken  open,  the  erring  martyr 
yielded  up  her  breath. 

We  should  not  thus  have  ventured  to  har- 
TOW  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  did  we  not 
look  upon  the  fate  nf  Charlotte  nut  merely  as 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  evil  of  a  German 
education,  but  as  the  highest  refutation  of  all ' 
its  alleged  good.  We  see  an  much  philanthro- 
pic  principle  and  Christian  practice  in  many 
Oermans,  especially  women,  who  profess  no 
other  guide  than  the  alrenglh  of  their  reason 
and  goodneas  of  their  hearta,  that  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  forgivethe  false  li^bt,  in  the  deeds  done  by 
it.  But  here  was  one  fairer,  wiser,  better  than 
■U,  who  living  witnessed  to  the  sufficiency  of 
diat  law,  but  dying  condemned  It.  Hers  was 
no  common  virtue,  and  no  vulgar  crime.  It 
was  done  with  the  deliberation  of  conscience 
— not  with  the  hurry  of  passion.  She  aought 
not  to  escape  from  life,  but  to  offer  it  up. 
Her  Boplmtry  was  not  to  ciicuae  herself,  but 
to  save  another — and  thit  other,  her  husband! 
Vain  the  aacrifice !  presumptuous  the  attempt ! 
The  wretched  Stieglitz  fled  from  the  face  or 
man,  as  if  the  brand  of  Cain  had  been  upon 
him — his  mind  tortured  with  real,  instead  of 
imaginary  agnniea — his  powers  crushed — . 
bif  peace  gone — and  condemned  to  wear  out  j 
a  miserable  existence  upon  earth,  wilt  ihe ' 


hand  of  lore   withdrawn,  and  the  fioger  of 
Bcorn  and  reproach  poioled  in  its  stead. 

It  is  with  real  pain  that  we  retrace  the 
principal  featurea  of  this  article — that  we  be- 
hold intellectual,  feeling,  and  virtuous  women 
devoting  their  heads,  hearts,  and  eren  lives,  to 
that  justification  of  falseends  which  ia  worse 
than  the  ends  themselves.  Sin  and  error  we 
know  must  be — we  know  too  well  that  we  hive 
enough  of  both  at  home  ;  bat  it  is  very  ter- 
rible to  think  that  there  is  a  highly,  a  mcit 
highly  intellectual  nation,  among  whom  mo- 
ral  evil  of  many  a  dark  variety  dares  apeolj 
to  claim  not  pity,  not  pardon, — but  pure  id- 
miration.  One  would  think  that  we  had  been 
relating  fables  and  not  facta — that  these  could 
never  be  the  lives  and  writings  of  women,  held 
up  for  the  young  and  inexperienced  of  their 
own  sex  to  admire  and  copy.  In  this,  how- 
ever, we  refer  not  to  the  lamented  Charlotte 
Stieglitz,  whose  life  waa  an  example  all  niiy 
imitate,  and  whoae death  a  warning  none  can 
mistake — but  we  refer  to  the  Rahels  and  Bei- 
tinaa  with  whom  Germany  overflows,  and  id 
whom  Germany  proclaims  her  pride — to 
whom  have  been  given  all  those  powers  of 
mind  and  gifls  of  fancy,  which,  rightly  direc^ 
ed  haveproducedaHesterChapone,aHaiiaah 
More,  and  that  long  line  of  literary  benefac- 
ireases  to  whom  both  old  and  young  in  this 
country  are  indebted. 


Altogether  there  is  much  io  the  mioricd 
talent  and  unhealthiness  of  these  works  to 
retnind  us  of  the  French  writers  of  the 
present  day — the  difference  consistiDg  b(Mj 
in  the  distinction  of  the  national  charicten: 
the  French  being  more  acandatons  in  their 
results — the  Germans  more  sophistical  in  theii 
theories.  In  each  we  find  the  sanie  sense- 
leas,  useleaa,  and  aimless,  encouragenienl  of 
the  mixed  produce  of  the  natural  mind — Uw 
same  indiacriminate  worship  of  all,  good  ud 
bad,  it  may  please  to  throw  up  i^-every  law- 
less thought,  every  idle  dream,  every  d.inger- 
ous  imagination  sufTered  to  run  their  nn- 
healthy  race,  to  end  as  they  may  tn  folly,  im- 
piety, or  impurity  : — piety  professed  without 
religion,  and  virtue  without  principle— i be 
dictatesof  the  reason  their  theory,  and  those 
of  the  heart  their  practice — and  wild  work 
made  between  them.  Of  the  two,  however, 
the  Germans  must  be  considered  the  nxM 
dangerous.  An  infidelity  which  does  Ml 
with  perpetual  brazen  audacity  overleap  ibe 
outward  forms  and  decencies  of  society,  is 

iKh  more  to  be  feared  than  one  which  doe*. 
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lEAL  NATURE  AND  NOVELISTS'  NATURE. 

Fr<»n  Chambers's  Edinkorg h  Joarnal. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nature — that  which 
»elon»^  to  fact,  and  that  invented  by  fiction. 
leal  nature  presents  herself  to  our  eyes  in  sober 
)Ut,  siys  Imagination,  commonplace  aspects; 
er  trees  are  sometimes  dingy  and  bare,  her 
unshine  is  occasionally  clouded,  her  rivers  are 
ot  always  clear,  her  weather  is  fine  and  disa- 
Tceable  by  turns,  and  now  and  then  neither  the 
ne  nor  the  other.  The  majority  of  her  human 
einsrs,  again,  are  neither  superlatively  good  nor 
jrriblv  bad  :  for  in  every  one  of  them  virtue  and 
nckcJness  is  more  or  less  blended.  Now  nov- 
lists,  if  we  judge  from  their  works,  consider 
lat  this  state  of  things  is  susceptible  of  vast  im- 
rovement:  it  is  their  evident  opinion,  that  tlie 
ictiiren  nature  presents  are  tame  and  spiritless, 
'hey  therefore  desire  to  put  more  "effect"  into 
lem.  to  do  which  they  adopt  high  coloring  as  a 
^adinc;  principle;  for  the  fault  which  they  chiefly 
nd  with  nature  is,  that  she  has  not  enough  of 
ontrast  "  Extremes,"  therefore,  is  the  novel- 
\Vb  motto:  his  trees  are  very  green,  his  snow 
:  of  dazzling  whiteness,  his  rivers  are  pellucid. 
10  mountains  alpine,  and  his  storms — oh,  how 

wfnl ! 

His  human  nature  is  painted  upon  similar 
rinciples  ;  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt 
tDuence  and  poverty,  oppression  and  gnnerosity, 
re  invariably  placed  m  juxta-position.  The 
r>  resequence  of  novelists  tymg  themselves  down 
>  these  rules  is,  that  their  range  of  characters 
I  far  more  limited  than  those  with  which  na- 
ire  presents  us  in  real  life.  Every  novel — we 
efy  exceptions — contains  three  pnncipal  char- 
ctcrs — the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  tlie  villain.  Of 
lesc  we  will  treat  separately. 

The  Hero. — The  heroes  of  old  romance  were 
iii«:8ant  warriors :  the  hero  of  a  modern  novel  is 
•eqiienily  a  successful  lover,  therefore  he  j?ene- 
illy  is  handsome,  for  the  tender  ft*elings  of  ugly 
len  are  invariably  doomed  to  disappointment. 
'or  the  same  reason  he  is  young;  and  upon  the 
rincipic  that  "  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
lir,"  he  is  courageous.  In  the  metaphysical 
ode  of  all  fiction-writers,  beauty  and  virtue  inva- 
iably  go  hand  in  hand  ;  regular  features  and 
m  unblemished  reputation  are  inseparable.  He 
B  also  highly  accomplished.  iSometimes  he 
)lavB  the  flute,  but  is  always  a  good  fencer. 
This  concatenation  of  perfections,  however,  pro- 
luces  in  the  reader  a  passive  rather  tiian  an  ac- 
:ive  interest ;  and  the  hero  has  of  late  years 
mdergone  some  modification ;  a  few  faults  are 
mputed  to  him  to  give  him  a  dash  of  humanity 
md  a  spice  of  spirit ;  but  then  the  faults  are  so 
rifling — committed  under  circumstances  of  such 
mtire  misconception,  or  from  temptations  which 
10  human  prudence  or  energy  could  escape — 
iiat  you  are  made  to  like  the  interesting  sinner 
•ather  the  better  for  his  imperfections.  Tn  the 
nore  recent  "fashionable"  novel,  this  inno- 
vation is  carried  further.  The  hero,  elegant, 
iccomplished,  and  captivating,  is  guilty  of  vices 
vhicli  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  soflen  or 
o  gloss  over,  because  they  are  of  the  most  aris- 
ocratic  and  recherchi  kind,  which  it  would  be 
wsitive  vulgarity  in  any  novel  reader,  with  the 


least  pretension  to  gentilitjr,  to  object  to.  True 
morality  having  thus  been  invaded,  a  wider  step 
was  taken,  and  a  school  of  novel- writing  created 
which  manufactures  heroes  out  of  highway  rob- 
bers !  The  sentiment  by  which  your  sympathy 
is  appealed  to  in  this  class  of  novels  is  extremely 
droH :  blighted  affections  have  caused  the  hero 
to  betake  to  the  road — his  heart  is  broken  and 
he  turns  housebreaker  1  Nature  and  inclination 
would,  vou  are  told,  have  made  him  great  and 
good  ;  out  it  was  the  force  of  circumstances — 
mere  accident — that  converted  him  into  a  crimi- 
nal ;  thus  you  are  always  led  to  suppose  him  an 
innocent  victim  of  a  false  witness  or  a  tender 
passion.  If,  in  short,  you  do  not  pity  him,  be  he 
ever  so  great  a  scoundrel,  there  is  an  end  to 
your  interest  in  his  adventures.  The  next  cbaiv 
acter  to  be  considered  is 

The  Heroine. — The  heroine  is  always  in 
love,  generally  with  the  hero,  but  in  some  in- 
stances with  a  minor  character.  She  is  lovely, 
patient,  incorrnptibly  constant,  and  very  much 
oppressed.  This  rule  is  almost  arbitrary ;  hence 
nothing  more  can  be  said  about  her:  pass  we, 
therefore,  to 

The  Villain,  who  is  always  placed  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  hero.  In  the  romantic  school  of 
a  former  day,  he  was  a  terrible  Turk — a  kind 
of  demon  above  ground,  walking  about  at  night 
under  a  slouched  hat,  with  his  person  mysteri- 
ously hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  huge  cloak.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  '•  revenge,"  and 
"  vipers  crossing  his  path,"  which  he  was  con- 
tinually expressing  an  intention  to  strangle  ;  all 
this  having  direct  reference  to  the  hero  and  he- 
roine. In  romances  he  is  always  a  baron,  with 
a  castle  on  a  remote  estate ;  and  sufficiently  well 
off  to  hire  a  murderer  or  two — not  as  occasional 
servants,  by  *'the  day,  montli,  or  hour," — but 
permanently  on  his  establishment.  He  com- 
mits, with  their  help,  a  vast  number  of  atrocities; 
but  as  the  minor  cnaracters  merely  are  his  vic- 
tims, the  author  expects  you  to  consider  these  in 
the  light  of  little  sins,  hardly  worth  notice.  You 
are  to  bottle  up  all  your  resentment  for  the  grand 
annihilation  of  the  hero,  which  is  always  going 
to  happen,  but  never  takes  place;  for  some 
cleverly-contrived  mistake,  made  just  in  lime  for 
the  catastrophe,  puts  an  end  to  the  villain  in- 
stead. On  making  his  appearance  in  the  fash- 
ionable novel,  the  villain  is  changed  to  a  de- 
bauched earl,  with,  instead  of  the  bravos,  a  for- 
eign valet,  who  assists  him  to  murders  of  another 
sort — the  reputations  of  innocent  young  females. 
In  some  cases  he  is  a  sporting  character,  who 
buys  race-horses,  makes  cross  bets,  and  cheats 
at  6cart6.  He  is  a  most  elegant  scoundrel, 
smelling  of  eau-de-Cologne,  swindling  in  full- 
dress,  and  never  touching  any  sort  of  dirty  work 
unless  with  white  kid-gloves.  For  him  we  must 
give  the  moderns  some  credit  for  priginality. 
They  have  changed  him  from  a  blustering,  ab- 
solute, sanguinary  kind  of  ogre,  to  a  cool,  pas- 
sionless dandy,  who  ruins  his  friends  with  the 
utmost  aang'jroid^  and  fires  his  duelling-pistol 
upon  geometrical  principles.  The  Newgate 
novelists'  villain  is  even  more  original,  for,  hav- 
ing used  up  every  species  of  villany  to  manu- 
facture their  intensely  intiere%lvc\^  \vV«tv-\Nfc\^s«fc 
out  of,  they  ate  dmen  \o  ^"fc  ^n^^^t^.  ^'^  ^»- 
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Iccting  their  vicious  characters  from  among  the 
virtuous.  Their  villains,  therefore,  arc  gene- 
rally  selected  from  those  classes  of  society  the 
members  of  which  are  supposed  by  most  people 
to  demand  the  highest  respect  and  admiration. 
Should,  for  example^  the  hero  be  a  condemned 
criminal,  the  villam  is  the  judge  who  condemns 
him  ;'*'  if  a  highwayman,  the  clergyman  or  ba- 
ronet he  robs ;  if  a  pickpocket,  the  prosecutor  is 
the  villain.  Indeed  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  novelists  of  all  kinds,  in  drawing  the  strong 
contrasts  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  an  exciting 
story,  imagine  that  everything  is  to  be  done  by 
antithesis,  not  only  of  character,  but  rank.  If, 
for  instance,  the  hero  be  a  plebeian,  the  villain  is 
a  lord  ;  if  a  factory-boy,  tne  villain  is  his  over- 
seer or  master ;  if  a  servant-girl,  it  is  her  "  young 
master ;"  the  evil  genius  of  a  literary  hero  is  a 
grasping  publisher ;  when  the  hero  is  a  spend- 
thritl,  it  is  a  money-lender  who  is  the  villain. 
Creditors, -especially  landlords,  are  all  villains; 
the  ffuardians  of  rich  wards  are  villains;  un- 
cles nave  furnished  a  large  supply  of  villains 
from  the  times  of  the  Chil£*en  in  the  Wood  and 
Richard  III. ;  whilst  step-mothers,  lawyers,  gen- 
tlemen's stewards,  and  dissipated  apprentices, 
have  been  villains  from  time  immemorial. 
Such  is  the  law  of  nature — that  is  to  say,  the  na- 
ture of  novelists. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that 
amongst  the  characters-in-chief  of  one  class  of 
novels  no  villain  whatever  appears.  We  allude 
to  ihe  nautical  novel ;  in  which  could  you  place 
implicit  faith,  you  would  imagine  that  aioad  char- 
acter does  not  exist  on  ship-Board ;  except,  per- 
haps, when  a  little  tinge  of  ill-feeling  is  infused, 
for  variety's  sake,  in  a  boatswain  or  his  mate. 
No  story  can,  however,  get  on  altogether  witli- 
out  a  villain,  so  the  authors  of  these  floating  ro- 
mances go  ashore  for  him.  The  evil-disposed 
persons  of  a  tale  of  the  sea  are  invariably  slop- 
cellers  to  maltreat  the  common  men,  and  attor- 
neys to  injure  and  ruin  the  officers — persons 
comprehended  under  the  term  "shore-going 
sharks."  Otherwise,  this  happy  country  would 
appear,  from  tiie  ship-shape  school  of  novel,  to 
possess  a  fleet  freighted  with  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  honor,  chivalry,  loyalty,  gen- 
erosity, jovialty,  gallantry,  and  bravery  that 
belong  to  the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  This 
amiable  weakness  in  the  authors  arises  from  a 
pleasing  esprit-de-corps,  most  of  them  being 
sailors  themselves. 

Besides  these  three  fundamental  characters^ 
there  are  others  which  And  their  way  into  a  large 
majority  of  modern  novels.  A  rich,  testy,  disa- 
greeable, capricious  father,  or  god-father,  can 
seldom  be  dispensed  with  as  an  instrument  for 
creating  vicissitudes  in  the  career  of  the  princi- 
pal characters,  and  for  performing  in  the  end 
what  is  denominated  "  poetical  justice,"  by  leav- 
ing his  wealth  to  the  good,  and  disappointing 
the  bad ;  happiness  and  a  few  hundrecfs  a-year 
being  seldom  separated  in  the  moral  philosophy 
of  novels.  But  the  most  frequently-used  axis, 
upon  which  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  made  to  turn 
its  contents  into  the  lap  of  the  virtuous,  is  that 

*  This  if  actually  the  caso  in  one  of  tho  moBt  pop- 
ulsr  of  tbe»o  productions. 


eternal  rich  uncle  who  is  sure  to  come  quite  un- 
expectedly from  India  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  volume.  Then  there  is  oflen  a  dcsigninf 
executor  and  guardian,  who  wants  to  marry  the 
heroine-ward  himself,  or  is  keeping  her  for  a 
lout  of  a  son  or  nephew,  and  wnose  intriguci 
for  that  purpose  thwart  the  lady^s  favored  swaia 
in  every  half-dozen  chapters.  Novelists  aln 
personify  certain  moral  characteristics,  by  taking 
their  possessors  out  of  particular  claeses  oi  society. 
A  British  merchant  or  a  rich  banker  is  alwaji 
the  representative  of  open-handed  generosity. 
Family  pride  is  exhibited  in  a  decayed  earl  or 
a  broken-down  baronet.  Patient  meekness,  un- 
der the  most  humiliating  suffering,  belongs  H 
high-minded  governesses  in  private  famOict. 
That  however,  the  misfortunes  of  fiction  should 
not  fall  severely  or  harslily  upon  the  sympathe- 
tic reader,  so  as  to  cause  m  him  too  much  pain, 
they  generally  light  upon  those  characters  vbe 
are  made  out  to  deserve  them.  Di8appoin^ 
ment  in  love  usually  happens  to  a  dull,  disaffre^ 
able,  ascetic  fellow,  who  ought  to  be  diow- 
pointed.  In  the  duel  that  few  novels  are  with- 
out, it  is  the  least  amiable  of  the  combataoU 
who  is  hit  Lastly,  the  perjuries  at  whidi  Jove 
is  said  to  laugh,  are,  almost  without  ezceptioa 
committed  by  army  oflficers ;  especially  those  of 
cavalry  regiments— the  nearest  approach  to  the 
false  knights  of  a  former  age — wno  are  alwayi 
made  "  to  love  and  to  ride  away." 

Certain  other  propensities  have  also  their 
stock  representatives.  Comic  characters  are 
uniformly  taken  from  special  walks  of  life,  u  if 
humor  and  facetiousness  only  belonged  to  par- 
ticular ranks  and  employments.  Landlords  of 
inns  arc  always  jovial  companions ;  stage-coach- 
msn  are  equally  Jolly,  and  are,  besides  on  venr 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  bar-maids.  Ladiei* 
maids  are  all  pert  and  cunning,  enjoying  the 
confldcnce  of  their  mistressea,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, in  matters  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  Alder- 
men, again,  personify  good  h\imor  and  gluttony, 
and  arc  seldom  mentioned  without  a  facete  al- 
lusion to  turtle-soup.  Tlie  measure  of  national 
characteristics  is  meted  out  in  novels  by  the  ap- 
plication also  of  an  unalterable  standard  ;  Irian- 
men  are  eternally  making  real  or  unintentitmal 
jokes,  and  saying  civil  things  to  the  fair  aez: 
Scotsmen  are  overflowing  with  nationality  and 
caution :  Frenchmen  always  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, and  engage  in  political  intrigues;  Span- 
iards arc  proud:  Italians  revengeful:  Dutch- 
men fat :  Germans  metaphysical :  Poles  deceit- 
ful :  and  Russians  drinkers  of  train-oiL  Sudi 
is  the  code  of  national  peculiarities  as  settled  by 
novelists. 

Nor  does  the  novelist  confine  his  rules  of  art 
to  human  nature ;  his  still  life  is  painted  with 
equal  conventionality,  and  this  brings  us  to 

Scenery. — When  a  novelist  is  going  to  paint 
a  romantic  landscape,  he  covers  his  idearpa- 
lette  with  none  but  primitive  colours,  which  he 
lays  on  uncommonly  thick ;  for  he  does  nothing 
by  halves,  and  never  makes  use  of  neutral  tint& 
It  is  astonishing  how  full  of  calmness,  repose 
and  harmony-run-mad,  are  his  sunsets.  The 
luminary  which  he  paraphrases  as  the  **  orb  of 
day,"  generally  malces  a  point,  by  his  account 
of  sinking  majestically  behind  a  hill;  graduail]f 
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leclinine  in  a  flood  of  red  and  yellow  lij^ht, 
rhich  sufTuseB,  with  a  tint  of  "ineflable  eoil- 
less,**  the  scene  n round.  This,  in  most  cases, 
onsistB  of  a  valley  and  a  distant  villag[C  with 
a  gilded  spire,"  an  umbrageous  wood  in  the 
>re^round.  All  is  remarkably  still :  the  wind 
I  lulled;  the  birds,  conscious  of  approaching 
i^ht,  hold  their  trilling  tongues.  Nothing  dia- 
irbs  tlie  calm  serenity  but  the  sound  of  horses' 
oofs ;  and  ai\er  several  minutes  of  anxious  ex- 
ectation,  ^'  two  travellers  are  seen  to  emerge 
-om  the  wood,"  d:c.,  and  the  scenery  makes 
ray  for  the  actors.  The  meteorology  of  novels 
I  aleo  remarkable  for  extremes.  The  brightness 
f  the  moonlight  nights  which  your  romance- 
nri^ht  will  manufacture  for  an  elopement  is 
Tily  astonishing ;  as  is  the  lovely  weather  he 
(  ao  kind  as  to  indulge  his  personcB  with,  when 
e  makes  up  pleasure-jaunts,  pic-nics,  and  fdtes 
hamp^tres.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  does 
lise  a  storm,  he  mounts  it  at  full  gallon.  With 
im  it  really  never  rains  but  it  pours.  His  gales 
re  hurricanes ;  his  thunderbolts  are  worthy  of 
apiter;  his  forked  lightning  is  sharpened  at 
oth  ends;  and  his  sheet  ditto  comes  not  in 
uires,  but  in  whole  reams.  We  have  seen,  in 
3ine  of  the  nautical  romances,  descriptions  of 
sa-storme — of  ships  rolling  and  tossing  in  such 
n  awful  manner — that  could  one  only  believe 
rhat  one  reads,  the  result  would  assuredly  be 
lat  uncomfortable  sort  of  illness  which  is  inevi- 
Lbie  to  bad  sailors.  Such  is  the  novelists'  law 
f  Atorms.    Finally^  as  to  his 

Plots- — The  fictitious  contrivances  of  events 
ailed  plots  are,  like  every  thin^  else  which 
asses  through  the  imagrination  of  the  novelist, 
lade  up  of  extreme?.  Most  of  them,  desirous, 
ke  the  tragedians  of  old,  to  unite  the  marvel- 
ous and  probable  with  the  pathetic,  carry  their 
atbofl  to  a  pitch  of  intensity  which  is  much  too 
larvellous  to  be  probable ;  whilst  others  make 
leir  plots  so  extremely  probable,  that  tliey  are 
y  no  means  pathetic.  Few  novelists,  however, 
in  on  the  side  of  probability,  their  great  end 
eing*  to  create  in  the  reader's  mind  expectation 
nd  surprise,  which  is,  they  think,  most  readily 
one  by  a  copious  infusion  of  the  marvellous. 
^o  so  ^reat  an  extent,  however,  has  this  princi- 
]e  been  carried,  that,  from  the  constant  repro- 
uction  of  the  same  materials,  it,  in  nine  novels 
ut  of  ten,  defeats  itself  For  example,  the  au- 
lor  takes  great  pains  to  impress  upon  you  that 
>-and'ffo  is  an  orphan,  on  purpose  to  astonish 
oti  in  due  time  by  producing  a  lost  parent  But 
lis  trick  has  been  played  so  oflen,  that  the  re- 
erse  of  what  is  intended  generally  takes  place ; 
»r  when  an  orphan  is  mentioned,  you  feel  con- 
inced  that  a  father  or  mother,  or  perhaps  both, 
ill  f^oon  be  found  for  him.  Again,  when  a  boy 
f  **  g-entle  moiild"  is  introduced  to  you  in  a  cot- 
im,  and  called  the  son  of  its  rustic  inhabitants^ 
ou  at  once  suspect  that  he  is  in  reality  the  off- 
prin<g  of  some  neighboring  lord ;  which  sus- 
icion  amounts  to  a  positive  conviction,  when 
ic  child  is  said  to  have  in  his  possession  a  ring, 

miniature,  a  lock  of  hair,  or  is  marked  on 
jme  part  of  his  person.  When  a  virtuous  cou- 
le  are  plunged  mto  the  deepest  poverty,  you 
nay  be  sure  that  the  wind  which  howls  around 
leir  shattered  dwelling  is  wading  across  the 
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ocean  that  rich  uncle  from  India  who  is  to  raise 
them  to  aflluencc,  in  time  for  the  last  chapter. 

Such  is  the  code  of  natural  history — physical, 
moral,  and  circumstantial — which  tlie  majority 
of  novel-writers  abide  by.  Happily,  however, 
there  are  no  rules  (save  that  whicn  gives  a  hero, 
heroine,  and  villain  to  every  novel)  without  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  we  could  name  works  of  fiction  in 
which  nature  appears  in  her  own  modest,  unex- 
aggerated  dress — in  which  the  most  potent  ef- 
fects are  wrou^rht  upon  the  mind,  simply  by  a 
disobedience  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
within  which  commonplace  writers  confine  them- 
selves; and  where  instruction,  entertainment, 
and  good  morality  are  united. 


SONG. 

From  the  MetiopoliUn. 

A  HOME  IN  MY  DEAR  NATIVE  ISLE. 

BT  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

I  HATE  traversed  the  world,  from  the  bright  bam- 
ing  East, 
To  the  nide  frozen  climes  of  the  North — 
With  the  gay  sons  of  France  shared  the  daace  and 
the  feast, 
With  Italia's  their  music  and  mirth : 
But  the  home,  ihejirst  home,  that  fond  mem'rj  en- 
dears, 
All  alone  on  my  heart  seems  to  smile  ; 
Oh  !  there's  nothmg  so  sweet  to  my  fancy  appears 
As  the  home  in  my  dear  Native  Isle  ! 

With  my  brothers  and  sisters,  a  boaatiful  band 

Of  afloction  to  circle  the  fire  ; 
And  the  fond  busy  mother,  whose  eye  and  whose 
hand 

In  the  "  labor  of  love"  never  tire  ! 
Oh  !  how  sweet  were  the  joys  I   have  tasted  of 
yore. 

And  how  cordial  the  speech  and  the  smile, 
That  welcomed  me  back  from  a  far  distant  shore. 

To  the  homo  in  my  dear  Native  Isle ! 

Though  the  cold  hand  of  death  broke  the  ties  of 
my  youth, 

And  those  bright  links  to  dust  fell  away. 
That  held  us  together  in  friendship  and  truth^ 

Yet  wherever  my  footsteps  may  stray. 
They  rise  to  me  atillf  in  the  bowers  of  strange 
lands ! 

And  one  hope  doth  my  fancy  beguile, — 
To  wear  out  the  last  of  my  life's  ebbing  sands 

In  the  home  of  my  dear  Native  Isle ! 


Zinc  Imitations  of  Broti ze. — Among  the  frauds 
of  the  day,  the  imitation  of  articles  of  vir^,  in  zinc, 
readily  made  by  an  easy  novel  process  to  resemble 
bronze,  is  carried  on  to  a  consiaerable  extent.  Per- 
sons purchasing  such  specimens  of  thc6ne  arts  will 
do  well  to  try  their  weight  and  flexibility,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  take  as  brass  that  which  has  only 
the  brazen  swindling  of  the  seller  to  \«(c^\sit{i«^^ 
it.— Ii(.  Gaz. 
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PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST 

OF  MEXICO. 

From  the  douterly  Ro^'^aw 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  a 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican 
Cimlization,  and  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror, 
Hernando  Cortes,  By  William  H.  Pres- 
cott.  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1843. 

In  his  excellent  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Mr.  Prescott  had  the  advantage  of 
entering  upon  ground  not  preoccupied  by  any 
of  the  great  modern  historians.  He  now 
ventures  to  measure  his  strength  with  the 
Spaniard  De  Solis,  and  with  Robertson. 
De  Solis,  whose  swelling  style  was  so  pecu- 
liarly congenial  to  the  Spanish  ear,  by  the 
higher  merits  of  his  work,  his  skilful  arrange- 
ment, his  animation  and  dramatic  power,  as 
well  as  by  the  inextinguishable  interest  of  his 
story,  commanded  considerable  popularity 
even  in  the  Endish  Translation.  The  nar- 
rative  of  Robertson  has  all  the  charm  of  his 
inimitable  style.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  is 
but  one  chapter,  indeed,  in  his  history  of 
America ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  labored 
with  peculiar  care,  till  every  vestige  of  labor 
has  disappeared,  and  the  story  flows  on  with 
the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  a  romance. 

Yet  ancient  Mexico,  and  the  adventures  of 
her  Spanish  conquerors,  may  still  afford  full 
scope  for  the  labor  and  the  genius  of  an 
historian,  who  may  aspire  to  tell  the  story  in 
a  more  Christian  and  enlightened  spirit  than 
the  bigot  De  Solis ;  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  with  a  full  command  of  the  stores 
of  knowledcre  which  have  accumulated  since 
the  time  both  of  De  Solis  and  of  Robertson. 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  judge  from  the  astonish- 
ment expressed  by  some  persons,  who  at 
least  might  be  supposed  familiar  with  such 
works  as  Robertson's,  at  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Stephens  among  the  ancient  cities  in 
Mexico  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  it  might 
appear  full  time  to  revive  the  history  of  the 
conquest  in  the  public  mind.  This  surprise 
seemed  to  imply  an  utter  forgctfulness  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest ;  that  it  was  not  a  wild  forest 
wandered  over  by  savage  hunters,  or  a  land 
peopled  by  simple  and  naked  Caribs ;  but 
the  seat  of  more  than  one,  comparatively 
ancient,  powerful,  and  wealthy  monarchy, 
containing  many  large  and  populous  cities, 
embellished  with  vast  buildings,  chiefly  tem- 
ples ;  and  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  what 
we  may  venture  to  call,  without  pledging  our- 
selves to  its  origin,  Asiatic  civilization. 

Mr.  Prescott  possesses  high  qualifications, 

and  some  peculiar  advantages  for  the  execu- 

tioa  of  sack  a  work.     He  has  a  high  Benae  of 


the  obligation  of  an  historian  to  explorV' 
source  of  information  relating  to  his  s^ 
to  spare  neither  industry,  nor,  we  may  i 
pense,  in  the  collection  of  materials ; 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
ture,  and  the  name  which  he  has  aireac^ 
blished  in  connexion  with  Spanish  A 
have,  perhaps,  enabled  him  to  coi^' 
sources  of  knowledge  unattainable  by 
known  author.  In  his  disquisitions  on 
litical  state  and  the  civilization  of  the 
kingdoms,  he  is  full  and  copious, 
being  prolix  and  wearisome ;  his  narri 
flowing  and  spirited,  sometimes  very 
resque  ;  his  style  has  dropped  the  few 
canisms  which  still  jarred  on  our  fastidio^*' 
in  his  former  work,  and  is  in  general 
and  sound  English.  Above  all,  his  judgnT^ 
are  unaffectedly  candid  and  impartial;^ 
hever  loses  sight  of  the  immutable  princ^>^ 
of  justice  and  humanity,  yet  allows  totheSf^ 
ish  conquerors  the  palliation  for  their  enor#^ 
ties,  to  be  drawn  from  those  deeply-rooted  x^ 
miscalled  Christian  principles,  which  autbd 
ized  and  even  sanctified  ail  acts  of  ambitio 
and  violence  committed  by  Europeans  u 
Christians  against  barbarians  and  infidels.  H 
general  estimate  of  the  character  of  bis  hei 
appears  to  us  singularly  just.  As  an  adve 
turer  the  bravest,  the  most  enterprising,  tl 
most  persevering,  who  set  his  foot  on  tl 
shores  of  America ;  Cortes  was,  as  a  coi 
mauder,  rapid  and  daring  in  forming  his  r 
solutions;  undaunted  and  resolute  in  the 
execution ;  beyond  example  prompt  and  fe 
tile  in  resources  ;  unappallcd  by  most  giga 
tic  difficulties ;  unshaken  by  the  most  disa 
trous  reverses ;  accomplishing  the  most  inco 
ceivable  schemes  with  forces  apparently  tl 
most  inadequate,  and,  as  he  advanced,  cres 
ing  means  from  what  might  seem  the  mo 
hopeless  and  hostile  sources;  and  with 
power  of  attaching  men  to  his  service,  whi< 
miorht  almost  look  like  ma^ic.  He  comhim 
under  one  discipline  the  rude  and  reckle 
adventurer,  who  began  by  thinking  only< 
gold,  but  gradually  kindled  to  the  absorbin 
desire  of  glory ;  the  jealous  enemy  who  can 
to  overthrow  his  power,  and  before  long  bi 
came  its  most  steadfast  support ;  the  fierce 
and  most  warlike  of  the  natives,  whom  1 
bent  not  merely  into  obedient  followers,  bi 
zealous  and  hearty  allies.  Avaricious,  f 
generous,  and  never  allowing  his  avarice  1 
interfere  with  his  ambition ;  with  addre 
which  borders  close  on  cunning,  readin 
men's  heart  and  minds,  and  knowing  whomt 
trust  and  how  far  ;  he  was  not  without  humai 
ity,  but  when  war  was  raging  and  as  peculii 
exigencies  seemed  to  demand,  utterly  remoni 
^les8  and  utterly  reckless  of  the  extent  c 
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,  hewing  down  human  life  as  careless- 
tHe  backwoodsman  the  forest ;  and  with- 
stern  a  bigot  as  Spain  ever  sent  forth  in 
o^^  or  in  mail,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of 
^e  C^ross  by  the  Mahometan  apostleship  of 
re  ^ud  sword. 

^\j.'    Prescott,  in  his  collection  of  materials 

^^u         MTork,  has  laid  til  accessible  quarters 

^fider  Contribution.     The  Spanish  archives, 

^b^^h    were  closed  against  Dr.  Robertson, 

lift^^^een  freely  opened  to  him;  or  rather, 

^e  ^Hould  say,  he  has  had  liberal  access  to 

tl*^  *ich  collections  made  by  Don  Juan  Bap- 

ti»^^  Munoz,  the  historiographer  of  the  In- 

iie* ;  to  that  of  Don  Vargas  Ponce,  whose 

-  p^P^^a  were   chiefly   obtained   from  the  ar- 

cto»^«a  of  the  Indies  at  Seville ;  and  that  of 
_^.  H*varrete,  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
IT  ^bose  yfof]^  on  the  early  discoveries  of  the 
^  Spaniards  is  well  known.  These  three  col- 
-.  leciioQB  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
^-^  ^Academy  of  Madrid;  Mr.  Prescott  was  al- 

-  .     lowed  the  selection  and  transcription  of  as  ma- 

-  v^    ny  Mile  might  choose ;  and  the  result  has  been 

t  mass  of  MS.  documents  amounting  to  eight 

^^  thousand  folio  pages.    Mexico  has  furnished 

.>  '  '^^^  unprinted  and  some  printed  documents, 

-.  ^  among  the  latter  tho&e  edited  by  Bust  amen  (e, 

..^^  eq)ecially  the  valuable  history  of  Father  Sa- 

...^^  iuigun,  which  appeared  nearly  at  the  same 

^     time  in  Mexico,  and  in  Lord  Kingsborough's 

^  1^^  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities.    Mr. 

^  Preacolt  mentions  other  private  libraries  and 

ediections,  among  them  that  of  the  Duke  of 

MoDteleone,    the  present   representative   of 

Cortes,  which  have  been  courteou^ly  placed 

J^  at  his  command. 

Among  printed  works  that  of  Clavigero 
J"  had  not  appeared  when  Robertson  published 
^    his   history.     Clavigero,    indeed,    professed 
^^  that  the  object  of  his  writing  was  partly  to 
'  correct  the  errors  of  Robertson.     Since  that 
time,  England   and   France   have  sent  forth 
the  magnificent  volumes  of  Lord   Kingsbo- 
rough   and   the   French   'Antiquities  Mexi- 
eaines,'  and  many  of  the  Munoz  MSS.  which 
have  appeared  in  the  translations  of  M.  Ter- 
""   oaux   Compans.     We   have   mentioned   the 
_  history  of  Father  Sahagun.     The  '  Historia 
^     Antiqua'  of  Don  Mariano  Veytia,  the  execu- 
tor of  Boturini,  a  most  adventurous  but  inju- 
dicious  collector  of  Atzec  antiquities,  was 
pablished    in   Mexico   in   1838.     To  these 
printed  works  Mr.  Prescott  adds  as  his  au- 
thorities :  L  The  MS.  History  of  India,  by 
the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  the  bishop  of  Chia- 
pa,  a  name  which  commands  our   highest 
veneration,  yet  who  wanted  some  of  the  first 
requisites  of  an  historian,   impartiality  and 
judgment.    The  good  bishop  has  all  the  ami- 
ability, all  the  ai^or,  and  all  the  prejudice 


of  an  Abolitionist,  II.  The  works  of  the 
Tezcucan  historian,  who  rejoices  in  the  mag- 
nificent name  of  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxc- 
chitl,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott,  the  Livy  of 
Anahuac.  These  are  still  in  manuscript,  but 
have  been  consulted  by  some  of  the  Spanish 
historians.  The  Historia  Chichemeca,  the 
best  of  his  '  Rclaciones,'  has  been  rendered 
into  French  in  Mons.  Ternaux  Compans's 
collection.  III.  The  Historia  General  de 
las  Indias,  by  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo 
6  Yaldez.  Oviedo  passed  some  time  in  the 
Spanish  Indies,  in  Daricn,  and  aAerwards  in 
Hispaniola.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was 
appointed  '  Chronicler  of  the  Indies.'  It  is 
understood  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  His- 
tory at  Madrid  are  preparing  this  work  for 
the  press.  IV.  The  History  of  Tlascala,  by 
Diego  Munoz  Camargo.  Camargo  was  a 
noble  Tlascan  mrstce,  and  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  work 
supplies  much  curious  and  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  the  social  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. His  patriotism  warms  as  he  recounts 
the  old  hostilities  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
Aztecs;  and  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
the  detestation  of  the  rival  nations  survived 
their  common  subjection  under  the  Castilian 
yoke. 

Yet  it  is  chiefly  on  the  institutions,  man- 
ners, and  polity  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  New 
World,  that  these  masses  of  published  and 
unpublished  documents  throw  light.  The 
great  facts  of  the  invasion  and  conquest ;  the 
life  and  character  of  Cortes  himself;  the  tri- 
umphs and  disasters,  the  gains  and  losses, 
have  lung  been  before  the  world.  The  prin- 
ciples and  motives  of  these  warriors,  who 
were  at  once  too  rude  and  too  proud  to  dis- 
semble or  disguise  their  designs  and  objects, 
are  manifest  from  their  actions.  There  is  no 
secret  history  which  is  not  immediately  be- 
trayed by  the  event.  Success  or  failure  re- 
veals the  subtlest  policy  of  Cortes.  The 
large  works  of  Herrera  and  Torquemada 
contain,  in  general,  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  actual  exploits,  dangers,  escapes, 
and  victories  of  the  adventurers.  The  des- 
patches of  Cortes,  which  have  been  long  be- 
fore the  world,  show  us  the  course  of  events 
as  they  appeared  to  the  leader  himself,  and 
as  he  wished  them  to  appear  before  his  mas- 
ter and  before  Europe.*  They  are  bold  and 
honest  'Commentaries,'  for  neither  would 
Cortes  condescend  to,  nor  feel  the  slightest 
desire  of  concealment ;   nor  would  he  have 

*  A  very  respectable  and  usofu]  Translation  of 
these  Despatches,  by  Mr.  George  Folsom,  has  been 
published  at  New  York  (1843).    We  h^vf^  vht^^«^ 
ounelvee  of  llu«  ti%iM\«LtiQii  \ii  o>»  «x>x%k\». 
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found  a  more  favorable  hearing  with  the  Em- 
peror or  the  court  of  Castile,  if  he  had  soA- 
ened  or  disguised  any  of  those  parts  of  the 
history  which  most  offend  the  moral  and 
Christian  feelings  of  our  day.  Besides  this 
we  have  the  frank  and  gallant,  however  rug- 
ged, Bernal  Diaz,  chronicling,  from  recol- 
lection it  is  true,  but  still  with  the  fidelity  of 
honest  pride  and  the  complacent  satisfaction 
of  an  old  soldier,  day  by  day,  the  occurrences 
of  the  whole  war ;  speaking  out  without  fear 
or  hesitation  the  living  feelings,  the  hopes, 
and  even  the  fears,  the  passions,  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  camp.  Bernal  Diaz  avowedly 
wrote  to  vindicate  for  the  soldiers  of  Cortes 
that  share  in  the  common  glory,  which  Go- 
mar  a,  the  other  great  authority  for  the  war, 
has  ascribed  too  exclusively  to  the  general. 
Gomara  was  the  chaplain  of  Cortes  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  and  derived  his  information 
from  Cortes  himself  (though  the  book  was 
not  written  till  after  his  death),  from  his 
family,  and  from  some  of  the  other  distin- 
guished actors  in  the  great  drama.  Yet  after 
all  the  character  of  Cortes  comes  out  still 
more  strongly  in  the  chronicle  of  Diaz. 
Though  Diaz  is  asserting  the  independence 
and  voluntary  subjection  of  the  soldiers,  they 
are  only  more  manifestly  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  master  mind ;  for  that  is  the  most 
consummate  authority  which  persuades  its 
obedient  instruments  to  imagine  that  they  are 
free  agents.  Honest  Bernal  Diaz  seems  to 
have  made  himself  believe  that  he  had  a  lead- 
ing voice  in  the  destruction  of  the  ships.  It 
is  on  this  introductory  portion  of  Mexican  his- 
tory, and  on  the  character,  institutions,  man- 
ners, and  usages,  of  the  conquered  empire, 
that  Robertson's  brilliant  episode  is  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  His  calm  and  philo- 
sophic mind  was  not  much  alive  to  the  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque ;  and  he  was  so  afraid 
of  being  led  away  by  the  ardent  imagination 
of  some  of  the  older  authorities,  who  had 
been  dazzled  by  the  externa]  splendor  of  the 
Mexican  monarchy,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
depreciate  to  the  utmost  its  real  state  of  ad- 
vancement. Mr.  Prescott  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  superior  advantages,  and  done 
more  ample  and  equal  justice  to  the  subject. 
His  preliminary  view  of  the  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion is  a  full  and  judicious  summary  of  that 
which  is  scattered  in  numerous,  large,  and 
we  may  add,  expensive  volumes,  those  of 
the  printed  and  unpublished  works  of  the 
older  writers,  and  the  modern  publications 
of  Clavigero,ofthe  invaluable  Humboldt,  and 
the  English  and  French  Mexican  Antiquities. 
On  the  great  and  inexplicable  problem  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  singular  state  of  civil i- 
zBtionj  Mr.  Prescott  has  wbeiy  declined  to 


enter  in  the  evening  chapters  of  his  liistor} 
he  has  reserved  the  subject  for  a  separate  di 
quisition,  in  his  Appendix.  His  couclusioi 
are  those  of  a  sensible  man,  and  a  lover  • 
truth  rather  than  of  brilliant  theory.  Arooc 
the  great  tests  and  trials  of  an  historian 
honesty,  and  therefore  of  his  due  sense  > 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  is  the  acknowled, 
ment  of  ignorance;  the  steady  reftisal 
admit  that  as  history,  which  has  not  snf 
cient  historical  evidence.  Mr.  Prescott  sud 
up  the  whole  discussion  thus : — First,  tl 
coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to  autb 
rize  a  belief  that  the  civilization  of  Anahui 
was,  in  some  degree,  influenced  by  that  < 
Eastern  Asia.  And,  secondly,  the  discrepu 
cies  are  such  as  to  carry  back  the  coromi 
nication  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  so  remot) 
that  this  foreign  influence  had  been  too  fe 
ble  to  interfere  materially  with  the  growth  < 
what  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essential  fe 
tures,  as  a  peculiar  and  indigenous  civil 
zation. 

Unquestionably,  the  general  character  < 
the  great  Mexican  empire  has  an  Asiatic  ij 
pearance ;  it  resembles  the  great  Tartar  < 
Mongol  empires,  as  they  offered  themselv^ 
to  the  astonished  imaginations  of  the  ear 
Christian  missionaries,  or  the  merchant  Ma 
CO  Polo.  Montezuma  was  most  like  Knb 
Khan,  or  that  splendid  but  evanescent  pe 
sonage,  always  heard  of  but  never  found,  tl 
magnificent  Prester  John.  The  analogii 
with  Jewish  and  Christian  customs  and  n 
tions  so  fondly  sought,  and  so  readily  believi 
by  religious  zeal  (the  inspiration  which  k 
tunately  gave  birth  to  the  costly  publicatic 
of  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  was  a  faD< 
about  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Mexicans 
resolve  themselves  almost  entirely  into  con 
mon  or  wide-spread  Oriental  customs  an 
opinions.  But  when  we  would  derive,  ai 
cording  to  the  most  probable  theory,  tli 
American  civilization  from  Eastern  Asii 
there  remains  this  insuperable  difficulty.  T 
transplant  the  civilization  of  one  distant  coui 
try  to  another  requires  either  the  simah] 
neous  migration  of  a  large  body  of  the  pec 
pie,  or  a  long  and  regular  intercourse,  a  eoi 
stant  immigration  from  the  parent  race,  i 
few  adventurers  from  the  most  civilized  re 
gion  of  the  world,  accidentally  thrown  upa 
a  remote  shore,  or  wandering  to  it  throofi 
immeasurable  tracts  of  forest,  and  savannu 
and  swamp,  cut  off  from  all  communicitioi 
with  the  mother  country,  and  struggling  K 
bring  a  new  land  into  cultivation,  would  d 
most  inevitably  degenerate,  or  acquire  nei 
habits  and  usages  adapted  to  their  new  dr 
cumstances.  Whether  this  Tartar,  Mongd, 
or  Chinese,  or,  at  any  rate,  Oriental  raee 
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jund  its  way  across  the  Pacific,  or  sloi^ly 
lescended  southward,  leaving  vestiges  of  its 
assagc  in  some  of  the  carious  monuments 
1  North  America ;  its  preservation  of  so 
luch  of  its  peculiar  character  in  all  the  vicis- 
itudes  of  its  fortunes  seems  scarcely  con- 
eivable.  And  language,  which  in  general, 
t  least  in  its  elemental  forms  and  simplest 
>unds,  is  the  fine  but  enduring  thread  which 
^ads  us  back  to  the  parent  stock,  is  here 
tterly  broken  and  lost.  If  originally  Asiatic, 
r  connected  with  any  of  the  dialects  of 
lastern  Asia,  it  has  diverged  away  so  com- 
letely  as  not  to  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ori- 
in.  In  itB  words  and  in  its  structure,  though 
>lit   up  into  innumerable  dialects — nay,  as 

should  seem,  innumerable  independent 
imilies — the  language  of  New  Spain  has 
affled  all  the  attempts  of  the  most  profound 
ad  ingenious  philologists  (and  they  are  not 
isily  baffled)  to  connect  it  with  any  of  the 
>ngues  of  the  Old  World.  Yet  either  a  great 
;ngth  of  time,  or  a  total  change  of  social 
oodition,  appears  absolutely  necessary  to 
bliterate  every  vestige  of  afRliation  from 
ognate  languages;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
hat  Tariable  usages  should  survive  that  which 
9  usually  so  much  less  mutable,  the  elements 
uid  the  structure  of  speech.  Nor  is  it  un im- 
portant to  remark  how  comparatively  recent 
ippears  the  whole  civilization  of  Anahuac. 
Bven  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  race  who 
peopled  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  were  ruder 
ind  fiercer  tribes,  who  descended  upon  an 
Mer  civilization,  and  yielded  to  its  subduing 
influence  (like  the  shepherds  in  Egypt  or  the 
Tartars  in  China) ;  yet  that  which  we  are 
able,  on  the  authority  of  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions, to  throw  up  into  the  highest  antiquity, 
conies  far  within  the  historic  times  of  the 
Old  World.  This  recent  origin  effectually 
cuts ofT all  possible  connection  with  the  West; 
even  Plato's  Atlantis,  and  the  Phoenician 
voyagers,  are  tales  in  comparison  of  hoary 
eld ;  and  it  renders  any  permanent  inter- 
course with  the  East,  at  least  with  the  greater 
empires,  highly  improbable.  Clavigcro  in- 
deed, who  would  by  no  means  incline  to 
tike  a  low  view  of  Aztec  antiquities,  fixes 
the  descent  of  the  Toltccs — the  earliest  race 
to  whom  the  vague  tradition,  which  by  cour- 
tesy is  called  history,  assigns  any  important 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  this  part  of 
the  New  World — in  the  year  648  of  our 
era  ; — the  foundation  of  Mexico,  probably 
ftr  better  ascertained,  in  the  year  1*425. 

Are  we  not,  then,  thrown  back  upon  the 
previous  question,  whether  man  at  earlier 
locial  stages  has  not  a  tendency  to  develop 
his  social  being  in  the  same  manner  ?  May 
we  not  be  required  by  true  philosophic  inves- 


tigation, as  far  as  it  can  lead  us,  to  inquire 
how  far  similitude  of  polity,  usage,  law, 
manners,  really  proves  identity  of  origin,  or 
even  remote  affiliation ;  how  far  certain  cus- 
toms grow,  not  out  of  tradition  but  out  of 
our  common  nature ;  how  far,  in  the  almost 
infinite  varieties  of  human  culture,  there  is 
not,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  necessary  uni- 
formity, which  ensures  a  general  resem- 
blance, or,  at  least,  by  limiting  the  range 
of  accident,  caprice,  climate,  habit,  enforces 
the  adoption  of  kindred  institutions  where 
there  is  no  kindred  blood,  and  no  mutual 
intercourse  ?  So  many  curious  coincidences 
occur,  where  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  either 
common  descent  (except  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, or  from  the  ark)  or  communication  ; 
such  wayward  and  fanciful  usages,  such 
strange  deviations  from  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  man,  grow  up  in  such 
distant  regions,  and  such  disconnected  tribes, 
that  we  become  extremely  cautious  in  receiv- 
ing such  evidence  as  showing  even  the  most 
remote  relationship  of  race.  It  might  seem 
that  human  nature  has  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  forms  in  which  it  can  cast  its  social 
institutions,  and  that,  however  variously  it 
may  combine  these  forms,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  points  of  the  closest  simili- 
tude should  exist,  where  there  can  have 
been  neither  imitation  nor  common  tradi- 
tion. 

Yet,  while  the  institutions  of  the  Aztec 
civilization  may  have  been  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  principles  of  justice ; 
the  necessity  of  mutual  protection  and  secu- 
rity may  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchical  government,  distinction  of  ranks, 
regular  tribunals  of  law,  fixed  rules  for  the 
tenure  of  property ;  the  ordinary  usages  of 
life,  the  invention  and  application  of  the  use- 
ful, and  indeed  necessary  arts,  may  have 
been  the  spontaneous,  as  it  were,  and  but 
recent  evolutions  of  the  common  wants  and 
faculties  of  man  :  there  are  some  few  very 
remarkable  traditions,  which  can  scarcely 
be  traced  but  to  some  original  connection 
with  the  brotherhood,  apparently,  of  the  Asia- 
tic nations.  Some  of  these  are  religious,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  universal 
one  of  the  Deluge,  the  authenticity  of  which 
seems  recognized  by  Humboldt,  and  admit- 
ted by  Mr.  Prescott.  Most  of  the  others, 
especially  those  which  show  too  close  a  re- 
semblance to  Christianity,  fall  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  invented,  or,  at 
least,  of  being  native  traditions,  colored  into 
similitude  by  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts, 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  their 
teachers,  and  fondly  welcomed  witbAi^v.  ^^- 
amination,  oc  t&ei  in  %x«isasi^v»i  ita^i^^ 
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biassed  by  the  profound  but  natural  preju- 
dices of  the  unenlightened  monkish  teachers. 
One  or  two  of  the  scientific  analogies  are 
still  more  singular,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  Aztec  calendar.  The  system  of  in- 
tercalation may  indeed  have  forced  itself 
upon  different  peoples,  when  they  had  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  sun's 
annual  course;  and  nature  itself  might  seem 
to  establish,  especially  in  the  period  of  super- 
stition through  which  all  nations  seem  doom- 
ed to  pass,  that  period  of  mourning  which 
followed  the  sun's  declension,  and  of  rejoic- 
ing after  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  length- 
ening days  gave  the  hope  of  another  revolv- 
ing year  with  all  its  fruits  and  blessings. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Prescott,  after  he 
has  noticed  the  remarkable  analogy  of  the 
Mexican  cycles  of  years  with  those  of  the 
Mongol  nations : — 

*A  correapondence  quite  as  extraordinary  is 
found  between  the  hieroglyphics  used  by  the  Az- 
tecs for  the  signs  of  the  day,  and  those  zodiacal 
signs  which  Uie  Eiistern  Asiuticii  empiored  vls 
one  uf  the  terms  ot  tlieir  series.  The  symbols  in 
the  Mongolian  calenJiir  are  borrowed  from  ani- 
mals. Four  of  the  twelve  are  the  same  as  the 
Aztec  Three  others  are  as  nearly  the  same  as 
the  different  species  of  animals  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres would  allow.  The  remaining  five  refer 
to  no  creature  then  Ibund  in  Anahuac. ' 

The  note  gives  the  names  of  the  zodiacal 
signs  used  as  the  names  of  the  years  by  the 
Eastern  Asiatics  (of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
the  Mexicans  probably  had  no  knowledge) : — 

'Among  the  Mongols,  1.  mouse,  2.  ox,  3.  leo- 

r.rd  (Mantchou,  Japanese,  &c.,  tiger),  4.  hare, 
crocodile  (Mantchou  and  Japanese,  dragon), 
6.  serpent,  7.  hare,  8.  sheep  (Mantchou,  &c., 
ffoat),  9  monkey,  10.  hen,  11.  dog,  12.  hog.  In  the 
Mexican  signs  lor  tlie  names  of  the  days,  we  also 
meet  with  hare,  serpent,  monkey,  dog.  Instead 
of  the  leopard,  crocoiiile,  and  hen,  neither  of 
which  animals  were  known  in  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  we  find  the  ocelot,  the  lizard, 
and  the  eagle.  The  lunar  calendarof  the  HinWoos 
exhibits  a  correspondence  equally  extraordinary. 
Seven  of  tlie  terms  agree  with  Uiose  of  the  Az- 
tecs, namely,  serpent,  cane,  razor,  path  of  the 
sun,  doif's  tail,  house.  [Mr.  Prescott  gives  but 
six  ]  These  terms  are  still  more  arbitrarily 
selected,  not  being  confined  to  animals.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  345. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  all  these  signs 
arose  out  of  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing, 
but  this  by  no  means  explains  the  curi(»us  re- 
semblance. There  is  another  point  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  more  civilized  tribes  of  Southern  Ameri- 
ca were  of  a  different  family  of  mankind  from 
ihe  common  savage  races  of  the  islands  and 
oaaiiaeaL     The  cranit  disiatened  ftomtkie 
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sepulchral  mounds  in  those  regions,  as  weD 
as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  plains 
of  the  Cordilleras,  differ  from  those  of  the 
more  barbarous  tribes.  The  ampler  forehead 
intimates  a  decided  intellectual  superiority, 
and  bears  a  close  resemblance  with  that  of 
some  of  the  Mongol  tribes.  We  are  inclined  . 
to  think  the  habit  of  burning  the  dead,  familiar  { 
to  the  Mongols  and  the  Aztecs,  no  very  strong 
evidence  of  common  descent.  The  departure 
from  the  strange  habit  of  burying  the  dead  in  : 
a  sitting  posture,  practised,  according  to  Mr.  ] 
Prescott,  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  aborigines 
from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  is  a  more  convin^ 
ing  proof  of  the  independent  origin  of  ihost  '< 
more  savage  races.  The  latter  argument 
tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  establish  an  iden-  1 
tity  of  race  with  the  Eastern  Asiatics;  the 
other  sintTular  coincidences  of  the  calendar 
and  the  names  of  the  days  might  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  the  casual  visit  of  a  few  strangen 
from  the  Asiatic  coasts,  who  may  have  im-  : 
parted  their  superior  knowledge  and  their  re- 
ligious traditions.  There  was,  however,  do 
such  distinct  tradition  among  the  Aztecs,  as 
among  the  Peruvians,  of  a  Mango  Capac, 
who,  suddenly  appearing  among  a  barbarom 
race,  from  his  superior  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge, was  hailed  with  awe  and  reverence  as 
a  deity,  as  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  to  wbon 
is  ascribed  the  whole  framework  of  the  so- 
cial polity,  and  all  which  may  be  called  civili- 
zation. The  Mexican  traditions  relate  to  the 
migration  of  tribes  rather  than  to  the  power 
or  influence  of  individual  chiefs  or  sages,  un- 
less perhaps  that  beneficent  God,  supposed 
to  h  ive  re-appeared  in  the  person  of  the 
Spaniards. 

We  have  glanced  thus  rapidly  at  some  of 
the  more  prominent  points  in  this  curious  but,  ! 
we  must  confess,  unsatisfactory  discussion,  be- 
cause this  appears  to  be  the  strongest  case  io 
history  of  a  spontaneous  and  indigenous  ciril-  ' 
ization   growing   up   without   foreign  influ- 
ence, and  within  a  recent  period      Whatem  : 
traditions  the  natives  of  Anahuac  might  in- 
herit from  their  Asiatic  origin,  if  Asia  was  in- 
deed the  cradle  of  the  race,  have  survtred, 
what  seems  incredible,  the  total  extinction  of 
every  sign  of  relationship  in   the  languap' 
The  only  faint  traces  of  etymological  resem- 
blance have  been  found  or  imagined  in  the  ^ 
Otomic,  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  barbt-  • 
rous  tribes,  which  is  supposed  to  ofler  the  ; 
nearest  analogy,  and  that  with  the  Chinese.  ) 
Besides  this,  it  is  acknowledged  that  fir  the  >, 
larger  part  and  that  which  gives  its  gtoen^  < 
Asiatic  character  to  the  Mexican  civiliiatioit  < 
is  to  all  appearance  but  of  late  developneif'  ^.^ 
Even   their  legendary  or  mythic  histofj  ^   ''^. 
i  modest  in  its  pretensioDB ;  neither  Mexico  iff  j*'. 
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claim  any  high  or  mysterious  anti- 
he  account  of  the  foundation  of  both 
we  have  seen,  is  probable  and  re- 
;t  us  take  a  very  hasty  survey  of  this 
>ry  chapter  of  Mexican  history. 
)ltecs  are  the  Pelasgians  of  this  civil- 

Anahuac.  They  were  an  agricul- 
I,  skilled  in  some  of  the  mechanical 
to  them  are  ascribed  the  buildings 
latest  solidity  and  magnificence,  the 
its  of  Transatlantic  Cyclopean  archi- 
yet  neither  they  nor  their  buildings 

any  formidable  age.     Even  if  we 
e  ruins  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal,  and 
he  structures  in  the  adjacent  provin- 
ibed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  to  this  race  and 
escendants,  there  is  no  considerable 
e,  either  in  the  style,   the  form,  or 
ruction,  or  what  we  may  conjecture 
3een  their  uses,  from  the  buildings 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Mexican  cities, 
:emples  and  fortresses^of  the  existing 
there  is  nothing  to  throw  the  one  up- 
)  a  more  remote  antiquity  ;  nothing 
wide  distinction  between  the  archi- 
of  Egypt  and  Greece,  or  even  be- 
e  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopean  masonry 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes.     A  period  of 
3w  centuries  will  connect  the  two 
ven  if  we  admit  to  the  utmost  the 
dence  of   a  certain  degree  of  anti- 
the  older  ruins,  the  growth  of  trees 
mous   size   within   their   precincts, 
ust  have  taken  root  afler  the  build- 
l  been    abandoned  either  as  habita- 
»laces  of  worship.     In  all  these  cases 
.  know   more    accurately  the   ordi- 
wth  of  such  trees,  since  some  kinds 
r  in  that  climate  and  in  that  soil  are 
>  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
an  history,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
icruple  to  assign,  if  a  vague  and  un- 
yet  certainly  no  very  remote  period 
lisappearance  of  the  Toltec  popula- 
I   the  settlement  and  growth  of  the 
aces,  who  wer6  in  possession  of  the 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
^ue  between  the  great  leading  tribes 
io,  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  smaller  state 
>pan,  in  which  these  three  kingdoms 
ibined,   is  a  singular  example  of  a 

confederation.  The  league  was 
Tensive  and  offensive ;  and  the  spoils 
quests  torn  by  the  combined  forces 
3ir  more  barbarous  neighbors  were 
upon  a  fixed  scale.  Yet  with  this 
as  element  of  jealousy  and  discord 
lie  had  continued  for  a  considerable 
,n  perfect  harmony. 
M),  when  the  Spaniards  landed,  was 
iDg  state  in  wealth  and  in  power.  Bat 
;h,  1844.  22 


Tezcuco  had  attained  to  a  much  higher,  and, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  native  historians,  a 
much  more  enlightened  state  of  civilization. 
The  most  curious  and  interesting  passage  in 
Mr.  Prescott's  history  of  the  earlier  state  of 
Anahuac  describes  the  rise  and  the  reign  of 
the  great  king  of  Tezcuco,  with  whose  awful 
name  we  shall  not  appal  our  reader's  eyes  or 
ears  till  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     Whether 
read  as  sober  history,  or  as  mythic  legend,  or 
as  a  kind  of  Aztec  Cyropedia,  it  is  equally 
extraordinary,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  native  Livy,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the   sixteenth  century  combined  into   a 
regular  history  or  histories  the  hieroglyphics, 
the  songs,  and  traditions,  of  his  native  land, 
as  well  as  the  oral  testimony  of  many  aged 
persons.     Ixtlilxochitl,  whose  name  we  have 
before  noticed,   a  descendant  of  the  royal 
race,  became  interpreter  to  the  viceroy ;  his 
high  situation  gave  him  command  of  all  the 
ancient  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spanish  government,  to  which  he  added  large 
collections  of  his  own.     He  wrote  in  Casti- 
lian,  and  Mr.   Prescott  observes  that '  there 
is  an  appearance  of  good  faith  and  simplicity 
in  his  writings  which  may  convince  the  read- 
er that,  when  he  errs,  it  is  from  no  worse 
cause  than  national  partiality. '     But  it  would 
seem  almost  incredible  that  even  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  most  ardent  reverence  for 
his  ancestors,  the  ideal  of  a  Mexican  edu- 
cated under  Spanish   influence,  and  living 
among  either  statesmen  or  friars  of  that  pe- 
riod, should  take  this  remarkable  form.     Our 
Aztec  Livy  must  indeed  have  possessed  a  noble 
genius  if  he  could  imagine  some  of  the  social 
and  political  institutions  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  Numa  of  Tezcuco.* 

The  rising  fortunes  and  the  civilization  of 
the  Acolhuans,  who  entered  the  Valley  and 
founded  Tezcuco  about  the  close  of  the 
twelflh  century,  were  checked  and  interrupted 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  city  and  territory 
under  the  Tepanecs,  a  kindred  but  more  bar- 
barous tribe : — 

'This  event  took  place  about  1418;  and  the 
young  prince,  Nezanualcoyotl,  the  heir  to  tiie 
crown,  then  fifteen  years  old,  saw  his  father 
butchered  before  his  eyes,  while  he  himself  lay 
concealed  among  the  friendly  branches  of  a  tree, 
which  overshadowed  the  spot  His  subsequent 
history  is  as  full  of  romantic  daring  and  perilous 
escapes  as  that  of  the  renowned  Scanderbeg,  or 
of  the  "  young  Chevalier." ' — vol.  i.  p.  146. 

*  Wc  would  observe  that*  the  reign  of  this  law- 
giver of  Tezcuco  had  been  before  given  at  some 
length,  not  to  say  prolixity,  by  Torquemada,  in  his 
*  Monarchia  Indiana  ;'  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
incident  in  his  life,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed^ 
to  the  narrative  of^  Scripture^ ^o^\^  xioX  ««k;^\!^^^ 
ecclesiaBticai  wnX«i 
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These  adventures,  of  which  Mr.  Preacott 
gives  a  hrief  but  alirring  account,  tertninKted 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Tecapecs,  the  death  of 
Maxtla,  the  last  king  of  their  race,  the  acces- 
sion of  Nezahudcoyotl  to  his  ancestral  throne, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  federal  lengue 
between  MexitKi,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlaco- 
pan  : — 

'The  first  measure  of  Nezahwalcoyotl,  on  re- 
turning lo  hia  doniiiiions,  was  a  general  anines' 
ly.  Ii  was  his  nmsim,  '-thut  a  mouarch  might 
puiiiah,  but  revenge  wiiti  unworiJiy  of  hin:.  ■'  In 
the  present  instance  he  was  averse  even  to  piin- 
iiih,  and  not  only  freely  pardoned  hia  rebel 
nobles,  but  conferred  on  eumc,  who  had  most 
deeply  offended,  posis  of  honor  and  confidence. 
Sucn  conduct  wiis  doubtleM  pollilc,  especially 
us  their  alienation  was  owing,  probably,  much 
more  lo  fear  of  Uic  usurper  ttiun  to  any  disatfec- 
lion  towards  himself.  But  there  ore  some  acts  of 
policy  which  a  niagnaninious  spirit  only  can 
execute. 

<  The  rCEtnred  monarch  next  set  about  repair- 
ing the  damages  sustained  under  ilie  late 
misrule,  and  reviving,  or  rather  remodelling,  the 
various  deparimenls  of  governnienL  lie  framed 
11  concise,  but  coniurehensivi!,  code  of  laws,  so 
well  suited,  it  was  tliouglil,  to  tlte  exigencies  of 
ttie  times,  that  il  was  adopted  as  llicir  own  by 
the  two  other  members  of  the  triple  alliance. 
U  was  written  in  blood,  and  entitled  the  author 
to  be  culled  the  Draco  rather  than  tlie  -  Solon 
of  Anohuac,"  as  he  is  fundl^'  Rtyled  by  his  ud- 
mirers.  Humaoity  is  one  ol  ihe  best  fruits  of 
refinement  It  is  only  witlk  increasing  civilization 
that  the  legislator  studies  to  econonuze  human 


suffering, even fortlie guilty;  lodei 


alcoyotl.  Yet  a  Tezcucan  autlior  muK.vj 
been  a  bungler  who  could  not  elude  a  .c 
tion  under  the  cloudy  veil  of  hterog-^^- 
This  body,  which  was  drawn  from  the  V 
etructed  persons  in  the  kingdom,  with  lt..K 
garil  to  rank,  had  supervision  of  all  the  '  s 
tions  of  art  and  of  the  nicer  fabrics.  It »  ^ 
on  tlic  qualificutjona  of  the  prolesBors  in  k^. 
riouB  branches  of  science,  on  the  fidelity  —.^ 
InHtructiona  to  their  pupils,  the  defici*  A  — 
which  WHS  ECvcrcly  punished,  and  it  iow^^ 
examinations  of  these  latter.  In  short  i 
geneml  board  of  education  for  the  conn  .k — -, 
stated  days,  historical  compositions,  andK-  J 
treating  of  moral  or  tradiiionai  topics,  ^^««r, 
ciled  before  it  by  tlieir  autliors.  Seals  w^^^ 
vidcd  for  the  three  crowned  licads  of  the  «u 
who  deliberated  with  the  other  memben^^os 
reapective  meriia  of  ilic  pieces,  and  Aif^fibai 
prizes  of  value  to  the  Eucccssful  conipct/'ait 
'  Such  nre  the  marvellous  acconnBs  if)* 
mitted  to  ua  of  this  institution ;  an  'uiBUimm 
certainly  not  to  liavc  been  expected  aamngili  I 
aborigines  of  America.  It  is  calculaletl  tcjiR  f: 
us  a  higher  idea  of  the  refinement  of  the  ft^l 
than  even  the  noble  architectural  remaiin"™  [ 
siill  cover  some  parts  of  the  continent'— ni"- :  ■ 
pp,  IW-155.  - 

Monarch  himself,  like  some  i'^ 
great  potentates  of  the  East  and  VltA,* 
pired  to  be  a  poet — the  burthen  of  hu«i( 
seems  to  have  been  that '  vanity  of  vaiuuA 
of  King  Solomon,  which  is  echoed  aloDgl'' 
course  of  Eastern,  at  least  of  MahooW 
poetry,  with  more  or  less  touching  mdii<^ 
I  ly,  and  more  or  Ices  grave  epicurean  idiif* 


'  He  divided  the  burden  of  government  among 
a  number  of  department:!,  as  ilic  council  of  war, 
the  council  of  finance,  tlie  council  of  justice. 
This  last  was  u  court  of  sujircmc  autliurity,  both 
in  civil  and  crinnnal  matters,  rereiving  appeals 
from  the  lower  tribunals  of  tiiu  provincte,  which 
were  obliged  to  make  a  (nil  report,  every  four 
months,  or  eighty  dnys,  ni'  their  own  proceed- 
ings to  this  higher  judicature.  In  all  tlieae  bo- 
dies a  certain  number  of  citizens  were  allowed 
to  have  ecala  with  tlie  nobles  and  profeaaional 
dignitaries.  There  wiia,  however,  nnotlier  body, 
a  council  of  state,  for  aidinj^  the  king  in  the  dea- 
jmtch  of  busincsB,  and  advising  liim  in  matters 
of  importance,  which  was  drawn  altogciher  from 
ihe  highest  order  of  chieft.  It  conFi^lcd  of  four- 
teen members ;  and  they  bad  seats  provided  for 
them  at  the  royal  table. 

'Lastly,  there  was  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
called  the  council  of  music,  but  whicli,  differing 
from  the  import  of  ils  luime,  wa3  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  an.  Worka  on 
astronomy,  chronology,  hisiory,  nr  any  other 
science,  were  required  to  be  Hubmiiied  to  its 
ludgmcnt  before  they  coold  he  made  public. 
This  censorial  power  was  of  aomi-  n;ornent,  al 
least  with  regard  lo  llie  bislurical  (icp;irtmcnl, 
where  the  wilful  perversion  of  irulli  was  made 


pena  lea,  |  ^^  enjoy,  while  we  may,  the  pleasores  o(l 
fleeting  and  uncertain  life.  The  Ktiji' 
Tezcuco  may  take  his  place  among  r^^ 
and  noble  authors,  not  merely  from  trsdiii'*' 
ary  fume,  but  fioiu  a  translation  of  oM  <• 
his  Odes  into  Castilian.  Mr.  PrescoU  kt 
subjoined  a  translation  of  the  Castilianii 
English,  '  by  the  hand  of  a.  fair  friend.'- 


■  capital  offence  by  the  bloody  code  of  Nezaho-  i  betlishment  of  the  capitaL    Be 


'  But  the  hours  of  the  Tezcucan  mooM* 
were  not  all  passed  in  idle  dalliance  will  *• 
Muse,  nor  in  the  sober  conteupla lions  of  pU*: 
sopliy,  as  aia  later  period.  In  the  freshnui  ■  -. 
youth  and  early  manhood  he  led  tlie  allieJ  v  i 
mies  in  their  annual  expeditions,  which  «*  ; 
certain  to  result  in  a  wider  extent  of  territwj*  ( 
ilie  empire.  In  the  intervals  of  pence  Ik  S*  j 
tcrcd  those  productive  arts  which  are  the  n'^  i 
sources  of  public  prosperity.  He  encovni''  ^ 
agriculture  above  all;  and  there  wasBcaicdy'  j 
spot  so  rude,  or  a  steep  so  inaccessible,  a>i»"'  ' 
conlesa  the  power  of  cultivation.  Thelani**  i 
covered  with  a  buty  population,  nnd  lawn"*  I 
cities  sprung  up  iii  places  since  deseriri,  ■  [ 
dwindled  into  misernble  villagee.  ' 

'  From  resources  thus  enlarged  by  cowp*  , 
and  domestic  industry,  the  montirch  drev  *'  > 
means  fur  the  large  consumption  of  hia  oiH>^  \ 
nierouB  household,  and  for  the  coady  *>''  | 
wliicli  he  executed  for  Ihe  convcoicnce  awl^  j 
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edifices  for  his  nobles,  whose  constant  at- 
;e  he  was  anxious  to  secure  at  his  court 
?.tcd  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  which 
lerve  both  for  a  royal  residence  and  for 
3lic  offices.  It  extended,  from  East  to 
1231  yards;  and  from  North  to  South, 
t  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  unburnt 
.nd  cement,  six  feet  wide  and  nine  high, 
half  of  the  circumferenee,  and  fifleen 
*h  for  the  other  half  Within  this  enclo- 
Te  two  courts.  The  outer  one  was  used 
rreat  market-place  of  the  city ;  and  con- 

0  be  so  until  long  after  the  Conquest,  if, 
it  is  not  now.  The  interior  court  was^sur- 

1  bv  the  council  chambers  and  halls  of 
There  were  also  accommodations  there 

oreign  ambassadors ;  and  a  spacious  sa- 
ith  apartments  opening  into  it,  for  men 
Lce  and  poets,  who  pursued  their  studies 
retreat,  or  met  together  to  hold  converse 
its  marble  porticos.  In  this  quarter  also 
;pt  the  public  archives,  which  fared  bet- 
ler  the  Indian  dynasty  tlian  they  have 
nder  their  European  successors, 
fining  tliis  court  were  the  apartments  of 
^.  including  those  for  the  royal  harem,  as 
y  supplied  with  beauties  as  that  of  an  east- 
tan.    Their  walls  were  incrusted  with  ala- 

and  richly  tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with 
is  tapestries  of  variegated  feather- work. 
d  through  long  arcades,  and  through intri- 
yrinths  of  shrubbery,  into  gardens,  where 
id  sparkling  fountains  were  overshadowed 
proves  of  cedar  and  cypress.  The  basins 
r  were  well  stocked  with  fish  oi  various 
nd  the  aviaries  with  birds  glowing  in  all 
dy  plumage  of  the  tropics.  Many  birds 
mals,  which  could  not  be  obtained  alive, 
presented  in  gold  and  silver  so  skilfully, 
ave  furnished  the  great  naturalist  Her- 
with  models  for  his  work. 
>mmodations  on  a  princely  scale  were 
d  for  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  Tla- 
«rhen  they  visited  the  court  The  whole 
lordly  pile  contained  300  apartments, 
"  them  fifty  yards  square.  The  height 
tuilding  is  not  mentioned :  itwasproba- 
great;  but  supplied  the  requisite  room 
mmense  extent  of  ground  which  it  cov- 
rhe  interior  was  doubtless  constructed 
materials,  especially  of  the  rich  woods, 
in  that  country,  are  remarkable,  when 
,  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their 
That  the  more  solid  materials  of  stone 
CO  were  also  liberally  employed  is  proved 
remains  at  the  present  day;  remains 
ave  furnished  an  inexhaustible  quarry 
hurches  and  other  edifices  since  erected 
Spaniards  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
ire  not  informed  of  the  time  occupied  in 
:  this  palace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is 
re  employed  on  it !    However  this  may 

certam  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs, 
;e  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the 
of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would 
es  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  con- 
•,ity,  including  the  women,  into  the  pub- 
is. The  most  gigantic  monuments  of 
tore  which  the  world  lias  witnessed 
ever  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of 


*  Adjoining  the  palace  were  buildings  for  the 
king's  children,  who,  by  his  various  wives, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty  sons  and  fii\y 
daughters.  Here  tliey  were  instructed  in  all  the 
exercises  and  accomplishments  suited  to  their 
station;  comprehending,  what  would  scarcely 
find  a  place  in  a  royal  education  on  the  other 
side  of  tne  Atlantic,  the  arts  of  working  in  metals, 
jewelry,  and  feather-mosaic.  Once  in  every 
four  months  the  whole  household,  not  excepting 
the  youngest,  and  including  all  tlie  officers  and 
attendants  on  the  king's  person,  assembled  in 
a  grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
course from  an  orator,  probably  one  of  the 
priesthood.  The  princes,  on  this  occasion,  were 
all  dressed  in  nequen^  the  coarsest  manufacture 
of  the  country.  The  preacher  began  by  en- 
larging on  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  of 
respect  for  tlie  gods,  especially  importiint  in  per- 
sons whose  rank  gave  such  additional  weight 
to  example.  He  occasionally  scaeoned  his 
homily  with  a  pertinent  application  to  his  audi- 
ence, if  any  member  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a 
notorious  delinquency.  From  this  wholesome 
admonition  the  monarch  himself  was  not  ex- 
empted, and  the  orator  boldly  reminded  him 
of  his  paramount  duty  to  show  respect  for  his 
own  laws.  The  king,  so  far  from  taking  um- 
brage, received  the  lesson  with  humility;  and 
the  audience,  we  are  assured,  were  often  melted 
into  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher. 
This  curious  scene  may  remind  one  of  similar 
usages  in  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  despotisms, 
where  the  sovereign  occasionally  condescended 
to  stoop  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  allow  his 
memory  to  be  refreshed  with  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mortality.  It  soothed  the  feelings  of  the 
subject  to  find  himself  thus  placed,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  on  a  level  with  his  king ;  while  it 
cost  little  to  the  latter,  who  was  removed  too 
far  from  his  people  to  suffer  any  thing  by  this 
short-lived  familiarity.  It  is  probable  that  such 
an  act  of  public  humiliation  would  have  found 
less  favor  witli  a  prince  less  absolute.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  158-164. 

The  villas  of  this  Western  Sultan  were  no 
less  splendid,  tasteful,  and  luxurious,  and 
the  history  of  his  domestic  life  is,  for  another 
reason,  even  more  surprising.  The  harem 
of  these  sovereigns,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no 
less  amply  peopled  than  those  of  the  most 

forgeous  Oriental  potentates.  But  the  law  of 
'ezcuco  allowed  only  one  lawful  wife,  to 
whose  children  the  crown  descended  by  im- 
memorial usage.  The  King  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  an  early  attachment — the  princess 
who  had  been  educated  for  his  wife  had  been 
given  to  another;  and  the  just  prince  sub- 
mitted to  the  decree  of  the  Court,  which 
awarded  her  to  his  rival.  His  lawful  wife, 
however,  he  obtained  in  a  manner  so  strange- 
ly resembling  the  Old  Testament  history  of 
David  and  Uriah,  that  we  should  not  be  satis- 
fied by  less  than  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
historian,  that  it  was  relaxed  otl  \}tw&  ^x^>^^\^^ 
of  the  son  and  giandsou  o^  iSaaVwi^.   'Y>KiA 
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act  is  tccoTded  as  the  { 
upon  his  character ; 


and    ancestral    reverence    would   here 
Btruggled   against  any  unconscious  bias  l> 
wards  assimilating  the  life  of  his  great  fon 
father  to  that  example  in  the  Sacred  H' 
which  he  might  have  heard  from 
lian  instructors. 

But  NezahualcojotI  was  likewise  the  Ha- 


reat  indelible  stain  iprofnaedly  gilded  with  stors 
national  partiaJiiy    mcruEledwiUinieialB  and  precious 


If  V 


king  composed  i 


a  Alraachid  and  the  Akber  of  the  Wesi-  (!)?!„  5  ;"?.',^„''.'! 
He  not  only  resemhled  the  former  in  hii^ 
magnificence,  but  in  his  love  of  disguise,  in 
which  he  went  about  discovering  the  fet-l- 
ings  of  his  subjects  in  regard  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  meeting  with  adventures,  which  ui 
like  manner  tried  his  barbaric  justice.  Some- 
of  the  stories  are  as  pithy  and  diverting  a? 
the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  which  we  are  obligi'ct 
to  remember  were  not  known  in  Europe  till 
very  long  after  the  Tezcucan  historian  had 
been  gathered  to  his  forefathers.  The  re- 
semblance to  the  great  Mahometan  Bovt>- 
reign  of  India  is  the  superiority  of  the  Acol' 
huan  to  the  religious  creed  of  his  ancestor^. 
There  is  something,  to  those  familiar  wiili 
the  old  Orienlal  legends  of  the  Talmud  or 
the  Koran,  singularly  and  unaccountably 
similar : — 

I  'He  hnd  been  married  Borne  years  to  the  wilV 
he  had  eo  unrighteouEjy  obtained,  butwaenoL 
blesacd  with  isaue.  The  priests  representnl 
that  it  was  owing  to  hie  neglect  of  the  goda  dI' 
his  country,  and  that  his  only  remedy  was  to 
propitiate  them  by  human  sacrifice.  The  king 
reluctantly  conaented,  and  ihc  altars  once  more 
Bmoited  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  captivei>. 
But  it  was  ail  in  vain ;  and  he  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, "These  idola  of  wood  and  slone  can 
neitlier  hear  nor  feel,  much  leaa  could  tlicy  make 
Ihe  heavens  and  the  enrtli,  and  man,  the  loril 
ofiL  These  must  be  Ihe  work  of  the  all-power- 
ful, unknown  God,  Creator  of  the  universe,  ci> 
whom  alone  1  muat  rely  for  consolation  and 


HedcdicaiedihiBto"iAetinAn6imeod|lA< 
ofcausM."  It  seems prubable,  from  ihea 
on  the  tower,  as  well  as  from  the  complei 
his  verses,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  ninglft 
his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  the  astra 
Chri^  ship  which  existed  among  the  TolIecB.  V 
musical  instrumentB  were  placed  on  ihe  lop 
;  and  (lie  sound  of  Jiem,  accompaiii 


_    „  metal,  Einitk 

mallet,  summoned  the  worshippers  to  prai 
regular  seasons.  No  image  was  alloned 
edijice,  unEuiled  to  the  "  invisible  God;"i: 
people  were  expresely  prohibited  from  [ 
ing  the  altara  willi  blood,  or  any  other  es( 
than  (hat  of  Ihe  perfume  of  flowers  and 
scented  gums-'^voi.  i.  pp.  173-175. 


'bi( 


support." 

•  He  then  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of  Tez- 
cotzinco,  were  he  remained  forty  days,  faaling 
and  praying  at  stated  hours,  and  offering  up  uo 
other  sacrifice  th^  the  sweet  incenae  of  copal, 
and  aromatic  herbs  and  gums.  At  the  expiri- 
tion  of  this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  been  comfort- 
ed by  a  viaion  assuring  him  of  Ihc  success  of  his 
petition.  At  all  events,  such  proved  to  be  the 
act;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  cheerir^' 
intelligeneeof  the  triumph  of  his  arms  in  aquar^ 
tcr  whera  he  had  lately  experienced  some  hi> 


'  Greatly  strengthened 
conriclione,  he  now  open  ,  , 
and  was  more  earnest  to  wean  his  subjects  from 
their  degrading  superstitions,  and  to  substitute 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  Hi-: 
Deity.  He  huill  a  temple  in  the  uaual  pyramid- 
al form,  and  on  the  summit  a  lower  nine  stories 
high,  to  represent  the  nine  heavens:  a  tenth 
waa  nrnnounled  by  a  roof  painted  black,  and 


trust  the  verses 

idal   of  the 

lal  studies  of  his  old.  age — wit 

higher  view  of  religion,  nobler  and 

consolatory  thoughts  of  the  future  si 

being  had  dimly  dawned  upon  bis  mio 

"All  things  on  earth  have  their  lerni,i 
the  most  joyous  carecrof  their  vanity  and 
I  dor,  their  strength  fails,  and  they  sink  ir 
duet.  All  the  round  world  is  but  a  sepi 
and  there  is  nothing  which  lives  on  Iie  e 
that  shall  not  be  hidden  and  entombed  b- 

lo  their  destination.  Not  one  flows  bact 
pleasant  source.  They  rush  onward,  has 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  deep  bosom 
ocean.  The  things  of  yesterday  are  no  m 
day;  and  the  things  ol  to-day  shall  ceaai 
haps  on  the  morrow.  Thecemetry  Isfull 
loathsome  dust  of  bodies  once  quickened  I 
ing  eoula,  who  occupied  thrones,  presidei 
assemblies,  marshalled  armies,  subdued 
vinces,  arrogated  to  themselves  worship, 
puffed  up  with  vainglorious  pomp,  and  | 
and  empire.  But  these  glories  have  all  j 
away  like  the  learful  smoke  that  issuea  fra 
throat  of  Popocatepetl,  with  no  other  mei 
of  their  existence  than  the  record  on  the  p 
the  chronicler. 

"  The  great,  the  wise,  ihe  valiant,  the  b 
ful— alas !  where  are  they  now  7  They  » 
mingled  with  the  clod,  and  that  which  hr 
fallen  them  shall  happen  to  us,  and  to  tb» 
come  after  us.  Yet  let  us  take  courage, 
trious  nobles  and  chieftains,  true  frien* 
loyal  Eubjecis  — W  im  a»pire  to  that  A 
tehere  ail  is eternai,and corruption cata»t' 
The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the  cr» 
the  Sun.  and  the  dark  shadows  of  desif 
brilliant  lights  for  the  stars." 

'  The  mystic  import ofthe  last  BCnteneei 
to  point  lo  thut  superstition  respecting  Ibe 
sions  ofthe  Sun,  which  forms  so  beautilUi 
trast  to  the  dark  features  of  the  Arte* 
Ihology.'— vol.  i.  pp.  175-177, 

We  must  leave  Ihe  death  of  the  ; 
Tezcucui  monarch  and  the  reign  of  bi 
in  Mr.  Prescott's  pagci.     Mexico  vi 
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icuco  as  the  sterner  and  more  warlike 
:ie  to  the  more  polite  and  cultivated 
3ce.  Like  Venice,  founded  by  a  few 
derers  and  fugitives  on  the  swampy 
ids  of  the  great  lake,  it  became  a  power- 
jity — the  centre  of  a  great  nation.     The 

rose,  with  rapid  progress,  to  strength 

splendor;  it  connected  itself  with  the 
L  by  its  strong  and  solid  causeways, 
ged  over  at  intervals;  and  its  situation 
Id  have  been  impregnable  to  less  than 
nish  valor,  European  arms,  and  £u- 
san  vessels.  Mexico  was  an  elective 
larchy :  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  rest- 
w'lih  four  of  the  chief  caciques,  who  were 
lad  to  select  one  of  the  brothers,  or,  in 
ault  of  brothers,  one  of  the  nephews  of 

late  king.  The  king  was  a  despot ;  in 
3  was  vested  the  whole  legislative  and 
icutive  power  in  war  and  peace ;  yet  there 
3  a  powerful  nobility  of  caciques,  who 
d  their  estates  by  different  tenures,  but 
might  be  summoned — perhaps  required 
summons — to  attend  the  sovereign,  with 
ir  people,  when  he  went  out  to  war. 
eir  judicial  system  might  excite  the 
mishment  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  : 
lometimes  draws  forth  a  sly  expression  of 
•y  from  their  older  writers,  on  whose  au- 
rity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hieroglyphic 
ntings,  it  is  described.  In  each  city  and 
depending  territory  was  a  supreme  judge, 
lointed  by,  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
the  crown,  but  entirely  independent,  hold- 

his  office  for  life,  and  with  no  appeal, 
n  to  the  king,  from  his  tribunal.  He  took 
[oizance  of  all  great  causes,  both  civil  and 
ninal.  A  capital  sentence  was  marked 
the  hieroglyphical  paintings  by  an  arrow 
wn  across  the  fiorure  of  the  criminal.  Be- 
'  the  supreme  judge  there  were  inferior 
mnals  for  minor  causes,  down  to  a  kind 
>ol ice-officers,  each  of  which  was  to  watch 
r  a  certain  number  of  families,  and  report 
'  breach  of  the  laws  to  the  tribunals. 
.bery  in  a  judge  was  punished  with  death, 
vas  death  to  usurp  the  insignia  of  a  judge, 
e  laws  were  barbarously  prodigal  of  hu- 
Q  life.  Murder,  adultery,  some  kinds  of 
ft,  destruction  of  the  landmarks  of  pro- 
ty,  altering  the  public  measures,  unfaith- 
guardianship  of  the  estate  of  a  ward,  even 
jmperance  in  young  persons,  were  capital 
nes.  Barbarism  and  civilization  mingled 
I  more  strangely  in  the  law  of  slavery, 
soners  taken  in  battle  were  reserved  as 
rifices  to  the  gods ;  but  no  one  could  be 
n  to  slavery  in  Mexico.  Criminals,  pub- 
defaulters  (for  the  system  of  taxation  was 
irons  and  well  organized),  persons  in  ex- 
ne  poverty,  either  became  slaves  by  law, 


or  sold  themselves  into  slavery.  Parents 
could  thus  deal  with  their  children.  The 
services,  however,  of  such  slaves  were  limit- 
ed ;  their  lives  and  persons  protected ;  they 
could  not  be  sold,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
poverty,  by  their  masters ;  their  children 
were  born  free.  The  law  and  the  usage 
seem  to  have  been  equally  lenient  They 
were  often  emancipated,  as  in  Rome,  at  the 
death  of  their  master. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  a  martial 
race ;  their  leading  institutions  and  the  na* 
tional  spirit,  the  splendor  of  dress,  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  pride  and  glory  of  Aztec,  were 
centered  in  war ;  their  legions  consisting  of 
8,000  men,  not  without  discipline.  Monte- 
zuma had  been  a  distinguished  warrior  and 
conqueror.  The  peculiarity  in  their  mode 
of  fighting  was  that  they  did  not  seek  to  kill, 
but  to  make  prisoners,  and  these  prisoners 
were  to  be  solemn  votive  offerings  to  the 
gods.  They  did  not  scalp  their  enemies, 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  es- 
teem their  prowess  by  the  number  of  scalps 
they  had  won  :  but  their  valor  was  tested  by 
the  numbers  which  they  furnished  for  the 
horrid  human  hecatombs  on  their  teocallis, 
or  temples. 

It  was  the  unspeakable  barbarity  of  this 
part  of  their  religion  which  so  strongly  and 
darkly  contrasted  with  the  justice  and,  in 
some  respects,  mild  humanity  of  their  civil 
institutions.  All  that  we  know  of  human 
sacrifices  in  the  Old  World,  from  *  Moloch, 
horrid  king,'  and  the  kindred  superstitions 
of  older  Asia,  the  self-immolations  under 
the  car  of  Jaganaut,  with  the  other  bloody 
rites  of  Siva  and  ef  Durga  in  India,  the 
wicker-caffes  in  which  our  ancestors  the 
Druids  consumed  their  victims;  all  these 
terrific  scenes  shrink  into  nothing  before 
the  amount  of  human  beings  regularly 
slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  Mexican 
gods,  with  the  revolting  circumstances  which 
accompanied  their  sacrifice.  These  rites  seem 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Aztec  races, 
and  among  the  Mexicans  rose  to  a  more 
dreadful  height,  and  were  more  inveterately 
rooted  in  their  habits  and  feelings.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  to  the  older  Toltecs  that 
milder  character  which  usually  belongs  to  the 
agricultural  races.  They  offered  only  purer 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  to  their  deities.  We 
have  seen  that  the  enlightened  sovereign  of 
Tezcaco  strove  to  mitigate,  though  he  could 
not  abolish,  this  national  usage.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  human  sacrifices  formed  a 
regular  part  of  some  of  the  eastern  religions  ; 
in  the  remoter  East,  as  well  as  in  Syria  and 
in  Carthage.  The  instances  recorded  \.\3l 
later  times,  in  the  mot^  ^cX\^^^  \i^\.v3ci&  ^^ 
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antiquity,  were  in  general  single  Tictims, 
and  offered  when  the  public  mind  was  dark- 
ened by  the  dread,  or  suffering  under  the 
infliction,  of  some  tremendous  calamity.*  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  burning 
alive  of  men  among  the  Druids  was  not  judi- 
cial rather  than  religious — execution  rather 
than  sacrifice ;  for  the  Druids  were  the 
judges  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons.  But  there  is  nothing 
like  the  refinement  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
word)  of  cruelty  which,  among  the  nations 
of  Anahuac,  made  it  part  of  the  law  of  war 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  spared  on  the 
battle-field,  and  deliberately  and  in  cold 
tlood  offered  to  the  god  of  war.  The  priest, 
as  it  were,  held  the  hands  of  the  warrior, 
in  order  thnt  himself  might  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  slaughter. 

Mr.  Prescott,  with  pardonable,  and  indeed 
enforced  incredulity,  makes  large  deductions 
from  the  estimates  of  victims  thus  regu- 
larly sacrificed  on  the  altars  in  Mexico. 
Numbers  command  but  little  confidence  in 
older  histories,  whether  poetical  or  tradi- 
tionary, or,  like  those  of  Mexico,  chiefly 
hieroglyphical.t     But  one  fact,  he  observes, 

*  may  be  considered  certain.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  preserve  the  skulls  of  the  sacri- 
ficed in  buildings  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose The  companions  of  Cortes  counted 
136,000  in  one  of  these  edifices.  Without 
attempting  a  precise  calculation,  therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  concluOe  that  thousands  were 
yearly  offered  up,  in  the  different  cities  of 
Anahuac,  on  the  bloody  altars  of  the  Mexi- 
can divinities.'  The  circumstances  of  these 
horrid  rites  were,  if  possible,  more  revolting 
than  the  amount  of  the  hecatombs.  The 
flesh  runs  cold  at  the  account.  The  more 
distinguished  victims  were  fattened,  as  it 
were,  were  indulged  in  every  kind  of  luxury 
and  enjoyment  till  the  day  of  sacrifice  arriv- 
ed.    It  was  the  great  national  spectacle,  the 

*  The  Roman  prohibitory  law  against  human 
sacrifices,  quoted  by  Mr.  Prescott  from  Piiny,  is 
manifestly  directed  against  foreign  and  Oriental 
magical  rites.     Livy's  words  relating  to  such  rites, 

*  more  non  Romano,'  and  both  the  Iphigenias  of 
Euripides,  in  one  of  which  the  victor  is  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  the  deity,  in  the  other  it  is  the 
altar  of  the  barbarous  Scythian  Diana  where  such 
offerings  are  made,  show  the  predominant  feeling 
on  this  subject  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Two  notes 
in  Milman  s  » History  of  Christianity,*  vol.  i.  p.  27, 
mention  the  recorded  exceptions  of  later  timet. 

t  There  is  something  very  honest  in  old  Bcmal 
Diaz,  who  accuses  Gomara  of  enormously  exagge- 
rating the  numbers  slain  in  the  diffeicnt  battles  un- 
der Cortds  himself.  »Our  f.rce  seldom  much  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  men  ;  and  even  if  we  had 
found  the  multitude  he  speaks  of  bound  hand  and 
/bot,  we  had  not  bccD  able  to  put  so  many  to  death.* 


most  solemn  religious   festival, 
pyramidal  temples  appear  to  hav 
structed  for  the  express  purpose  » 
ing  the  whole  minute  detail  of  U  ^ 
and  the  execution,  to  the  largest  C- 
people.     Our  abhorrence  is  increaas-  -^ 
manner  in  which  the  priests  cfficia.^*^ 
ceremony,  groping  among  the  ent^^ 
their  bloody  hands  for  the  heart  o::-^ 
tim.     But  in  the  darkest  depth  the 
a  darker  depth.     Some  paradoxici 
have  attempted  to  dispute  the  proo/S 
nibalism ;    which,   if  less  common 
supposed,  appears  to  us  to  rest  on  ic^^ 
able   evidence  in    so  many  quartern  (■ 
world.     The  most  amiable  skepticism 
we  fear,  encourage  no  doubt  that  in  Vt 
both  priests  and  people  feasted  on  the  Be& 
the  victims,  which  was  cast  down  an 
them.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of 
sacrifice ;    just    like    the    feasting    on 
slaughtered  bulls  and   goats   of  other 
gious   sacrifices.      Alas    for    human  na 
that  such  things  should  be  in  a  land  n 
Providence  was  so  lavish  of  all  its  boui 
where  man  was  so  far  advanced  beyoD 
savage — had  learned  to  improve  the  bles 
of  God  by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
many  respects  had  submitted  himself  1 
soilening  influence  of  regular  social  ord 
just  and  humane  institutions,  even  of 
of  the  domestic  virtues.* 

Had  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  the 
of  Mexico  solely  as  the  champions  c 
manity — as  commissioned  by  the  coi 
Father  of  mankind  forcibly  to  put  down 
unspeakable  abominations — not  as  asst 
the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  emperor, 
had  no  more  right  to  the  supremacy 
Mexico  than  over  France  or  England,  c 
preposterous  claim  of  a  papal  grant: 
they  raised  the  banner  of  the  ctoss  oi 
save  the  thousand  victims  of  this  fere 
superstition  from  their  unmerited  fate- 
to  compel,  by  fire  and  sword,  the  ado] 
we  must  not  say  the  belief,  of  that  rel 
emphatically  termed  the  religion  of  mer 
in  this  case,  though  the  strict  justice  of 
interposition  might  have  been  questior 
the  stronger  sympathies  of  men  would 

*  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  advice  of  an 
mother  to  her  daughter  ftho  first  article  ii 
Prcscott's  appendix);  and  though  that  d< 
well-springof  tenderness,  a  mother's  heart,  is 
dry,  even  in  the  lowest  condition  ofliDmanitj 
the  *  advice  inculcates  conjugal  fidelity,  not  n 
because  Godf  tcho  is  in  trcry  place^  stfs  yci 
because  the  law  punished  adultery  with  dc 
yet  it  serms  almost  incredible  that  nuch  pun 
gentle,  though  simply  expressed,  sentiments 
prevail  among  a  people  whose  altars,  who»c 
reeked  with  human  blood. 
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^aVio^       ^lieir  triumph.      Though  their  own 

lan^s    i:xi.ight  not  be  clean,  though  their  own 

iU«*^s    €^€2  fe  might  rise  up  against  them,  as  in 

<*o^  ^^S£>ect  more  appalling — as  more  utterly 

ali^u  t.o    the  spirit  of  their  religion — yet  no 

op^    Mrould  have  disputed  the  merit  of  rid- 

di^^  t.V\e  earth,  and  that  with  such  surprising 

:v:^    x*^»  ^^  such  a  monstrous  superstition. 

^  us  look,  however,  at  the  question  in 
Uc:  *\j^    ^^  I'g^t.     Consider  the  ferocity  which 

"^"^  «Dfe  ^^^^  "™"®^  ^^*^  imbibed  from  these  bloody 
:*^  '  -  ^^^^'^^les,  and  the  evidence  which  is  fur- 
■~-'^-  wV  ^^  ^^  ^^®  warlike  character  of  a  nation 
^^  ^^MnS^  could  thus  feed  its  altars  with  thou- 
^e^^  ito»      ^^  prisoners,  from  tribes  as  strong,  if 
^^-"'^^  ^       '  armed,  as  themselves,  and  our 
"*V"-^  ?^^^8hment  at  the  conquest  achieved  by  this 
-'  ^  c^^^^^  ^^  Spaniards   is   immeasurably   in- 
r  [*^  ^^aaed.     Consider  the  dread  in  which  the 
r  »*"  '^^tecs  must  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
-  "^     2?*^®''^»  ^*^®  ^^^"^  held  by  the  surrounding 
^  1"   ^^ions.     It  is  even  more  extraordinary,  not- 
.^      Withstanding  the  wide-spread  discontent  at 
^  ^     ^ieir  tyranny,  and  the  proneness  to  rebellion 
.    "'     X)r  to  war  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  Cor- 
^^  should  find  or  make  allies  who  should  ad- 
liere  to  him  in  disaster  as  well  as  success — 
in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory.     It  was  this 
mighty  empire,   or   rather  confederation  of 
empires,  which  Cortes,  with  a  few  hundred 
Spaniards,  did  not  hesitate  to  invade,  and 
hoped  to  subdue.     It  was  not  long,  indeed, 
before  he  discovered  the  dissensions  which 
existed  in   the   country ;    that,   besides  the 
valor,  and  arms,  and  horses  of  his  own  few 
soldiers,  he  might  array  some  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  against  the  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma; that  the  revolted  subjects  of  Mexico, 
^rearj  of  their   emperor's  tyrannical  sway, 
^rould   be  his  best  allies.     In  the  first  city 
^rhich  he  conquered  (Cerapoalla),  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  and  of  the  nei<rhborin2 
province,  who,  accordinjr  to  his  statement, 
<^oiild  bring  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
tvillingly,  as  Cortes  writes  to  Charles  V.,  be- 
came the  vassals  of  his  Majesty. 

^  They  also  begfircd  me  to  protect  tlicm  as^tiinst 
that  mighty  lord  (Moiitezunia)  who  used  violent 
;uid  tyrannical  measures  to  keep  tUem  in  sub- 
jection, and  took  from  them  their  sons  to  be 
«slain,  and  offered  as  sacrifices  to  his  idols,  wiih 
many  other  complaints  against  him,  in  order  to 
avoid  whose  tyranny  they  embraced  the  service 
of  your  Majesty,  to  which  tliey  have  so  far 
proved  faithful,  and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  so, 
«tince  they  have  been  uniformly  treated  by  me 
x^ith  favor  and  attention.' — Despatches  of  Cortes^ 
J>.  40. 

In  another  passage  he  says, — 

*  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  on  seeing  their 
^rant  of  harmony,  as  it  seemed  favorable  to  my 


designs,  and  would  enable  me  to  bring  them 
more  easily  into  subjection.  I  applied  to  their 
case  the  authority  of  the  evangelist,  who  eaye, 
"  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be 
rendered  desolate." ' — Ibid^y  p.  64. 

Cortds  very  early  in  his  career  received 
intelligence  of  the  hostility  of  the  powerful 
republic  of  Tlascala  to  the  empire  of  Mexico, 
and  entertained  hopes  of  turning  this  to  his 
own  advantage ;  but,  though  at  the  same 
time  with  the  arduous  and  appalling  nature 
of  their  enterprise,  these  more  reasonable 
means  of  accomplishing  it  opened  upon  the 
minds  of  the  invaders — they  had  already 
plunged  headlong  into  the  adventure,  and 
the  resolute  heart  of  Cort6s  seemed  wound 
up  to  accomplish  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. In  his  first  despatch  to  the  emperor 
(the  lost  despatch,  but  to  which  he  appeals 
in  the  second),  he  *  had  assured  his  High- 
ness that  he  (Montezuma)  should  be  taken 
either  dead  or  alive,  or  become  a  subject  to 
the  royal  throne  of  your  Majesty*  (p.  39).  It 
was  a  warfare  in  which  they  engaged  with- 
out counting  the  cost  or  the  hazard,  because 
it  was  a  warfare  of  conquest  and  of  glory 
for  Spain,  still  more  because  it  was  a  holy 
warfare — a  warfare  aijainst  infidels. '  It  was 
not  that  they  knowingly  alleged  the  pretext 
of  religious  zeal  to  cover  the  nobler  passion 
of  ambition,  or  the  baser  one  of  avarice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  of  itself  was 
a  great,  if  not  the  great,  dominant  impidse. 
The  thirst  for  gold  and  for  power  were  so 
inseparably  mixed  up  with  this  lofty  and  dis- 
interested bigotry  that  they  themselves  never 
paused  to  discriminate  between  the  prevail- 
ing motives;  nor  cculd  they  have  discrimi- 
nated, if  they  had  ever  so  scrupulously  ex- 
amined their  own  hearts. 

It  was,  as  Mr.  Prescott  calls  it,  a  crusade; 
it  was  one  of  the  last,  but  not  least,  vigorous 
outbursts  of  that  same  spirit  which  had  pour- 
ed Europe  in  arms  upon  the  East ;  and  in 
the  Peninsula  hud  just  foujrht  out  the  long 
and  implacable  contest  of  Christian  and 
Moor.  Some  more  enlightened  churchmen, 
like  Las  Casas,  some  more  gentle-minded 
and  more  prudent  friars  (like  Father  Olmedo, 
who  was  of  the  utmost  use  in  restraining  the 
blind  and  headstrong  bigotry  of  Cortes), 
might  have  gleams  of  a  more  genuine  Chris- 
tianity; but  in  the  Spanish  armies,  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  America,  hardly  one,  from 
the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  meanest  common 
soldier,  but  believed  it,  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to  compel  the 
baptism  of  unbelievers  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  The  velvet  banner  which  Cortes 
raised  before  his  door  at  Cuba,  to  invite  ad- 
venturers to  join  him  iu  V\\^  ^wV^T^\\%fc,\«st'!i. 
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the  royal  arais,  with  a  cross,  and  the  motto 
— *  Brothers,  follow  the  cross  in  faith ;  for 
under  its  guidance  we  shall  conquer/     *  And 
besides  (Cort6s,  as  he  himself  writes,  remind- 
ed his  soldiers)  we  are  only  doing  what  as 
Christians  we  are   under  obligations  to  do, 
by    warring    against   the    enemies     of   the 
faith — by   which  means  we  secured  to  our- 
selves  glory   in    another  world,  and  gained 
greater  honor  and  rewards  in  this  life,  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  generation 
at  any   former   period  ;  they   should  also  re- 
flect that  God  was  on  our  side,  and  that  to  him 
nothing  is  impossible,  as  they  might  sec  in  the 
victories  we  had  gained,  when  so  many  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  without  any  loss  on  our 
part.'     On  their  first  serious  affair  with  the 
Indians  an  apostle  was  believed  at  the  time 
(or  afterwards  fabled)  to  have  appeared,  and 
fought  on  their  side.    And  on  other  occasions 
of  peril  and  disaster,  the  same  faith   beheld 
the  same   supernatural    appearances.     Even 
Diaz  himself  ceases  to  doubt  in  the  celestial 
presence  of  Saint  Jago.*     Throughout,  the 
Mexicans  are  the  *  enemies  of  God  and  our 
King.' 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  follow  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  through  the  early  life  of  Cortes — the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition  before  it  quitted 
the  coasts  of  Cuba — or  the  miserable  weak- 
nesses and  jealousies  of  the  governor,  Velas- 
quez— who,  after  entrusting  the  charge  of 
the  expedition  to  Cortes,  and  allowing  him 
to  spend  his  whole  fortune,  and  all  that  he 
could  raise  from  other  quarters,  on  the  out- 
fit of  the  fleet — suddenly  endeavored  to  re- 
voke his  commission,  to  arrest  the  fleet,  ai)d 
either  to  abandon  or  to  place  the  enterprise 
in  other  hands.  It  is  sometimes  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  ill-used :  even  now,  as  in  his 
own  day,  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Velas- 


*  The  passace  of  BcrnnI  Diuz  relating  to  tlio  first 
apparition,  whicli  we  take  from  the  English  trans- 
lation, is  worth  notion,  as  to  that  story  itself,  and 
Ktill  more  so  with  reference  to  his  subsequent  con- 
victions. *  Gomara  relates  that  in  this  battle,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Cortes  with  his  cavalry,  one 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  either  St.  Jago  or  I*eter,  ap- 
])care(l  on  a  dapple-gicy  horse,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  Francesco  do  Morla.  All  our  victories 
were  assuredly  guided  by  the  iiand  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  I,  a  poor  sin- 
ner, was  not  worthy  to  be  permitted  to  see  it,  nei- 
ther was  it  seen  by  any  of  our  army,  above  400  in 
number.  1  certainly  saw  Francesco  de  Morla  along 
with  Cortes  ;  but  lie  rode  a  chesnut  horse  thift  day. 
We  certainly  were  bad  Christians  indeed,  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Gomara,  God  sent  one  of 
his  Holv  Apostles  to  fight  at  our  head,  and  wo  un- 
gratefully neglected  to  give  thanks  for  so  great  a 
mercy;  but,  till  I  road  the  chronicle  of  Gomara,  I 
never  heard  of  the  miracle,  neither  was  it  over 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  conquerors  who  were 
present  in  the  battle.' 


quez,   the  low   intrigues  at    his  petty  cooit, 
kindle  all  the  generous   sympathies  in  fivor 
of  Cortes;  we  follow  him  with  breathless  in- 
terest till  he  is  beyond   these  wretched  ob- 
structions.    But  we  are  still  more  inclined 
to  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  he  triumphs  over   what  might  seem 
fatal  to  his   success,  the  divided  allegiance 
of  his  soldiery.     He  had  to  deal  with  iroo^ 
half  of  them,  especially  the  leaders,  malcon- 
tents— and  malcontents  who  certainly  could 
plead  a  higher  authority   for  their   mutiooos 
behavior.     We  are  inclined  to  feel  more  re 
gret  than  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Prescott  at  tbe 
loss  of  the  first  despatch  of  Cortes,  which  hzs 
been  sought  in  vain  in  all  the  archives  of  Eu- 
rope.    Some,  we  think  very  unreasonably, 
doubt  if  it  was  ever  written;  and  that  Cortes 
alludes  to  this  imaginary  document,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  framed  in 
accordance  with  Spanish  notions  of  subordi- 
nation, especially  those  which  prevailed  with 
the  counsellors  of  the  emperor  on  Indian  a^ 
fairs.     This  despatch  would  have  added,  per- 
haps, little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or 
of  the  conduct  of  Cortts ;  and  his  own  tct- 
sion  of  the  quarrel   with  Velasquez,  and  his 
own  assertion  of  independence,  may  be  fully 
collected  from  other  quarters — yet  we  should 
have  liked  to  read  the  exact  statement,  as  he 
had  dressed  it  up  for  the  imperial  ear :  still 
more  his  own  first  fresh  impressions  wheo 
he  found  himself,  not  merely  in  a  new  land, 
and  with  a  meek  or  a  hostile  savage  pi)puls* 
tion,   but  on  the  verge  of  a   great   empire, 
gradually  expanding  before  him.     The  expe- 
ditions of  Cordova,   and,  still  more,  that  of 
Grijalva,  who  had  reached  the   coast  of  Mex- 
ico, had  spread  the  knowledge  of  a  people 
who  lived  in  houses  of  stone  and  lime,  culti- 
vated maize,  and  possessed  gold.     Grijal« 
had  seen  some  of  their  temples,  with  their 
wild  priesthood,  and   their    altars  wet  with 
human  blood ;  and  some  vague  rumors  hsd 
transpired   of  powerful    and    wealthy  races 
But  it  was  not  till  Cortes  could  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  Marina,  that  he  had  the  least 
notion  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Mexi- 
can  empire.     The   singular  history   of  the 
beautiful  and  faithful  interpreter,  the  misuesJ 
and  preserver  of  Cortes,   her    unshaken  at- 
tachment to   the  Spaniards,  and  wonderful 
escape  in  all  their  perils  and  disasters,  is  not 
the  least  truly  romantic  incident  in  the  ro* 
mance  of  their  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  picture-writinr 
of  the  Mexicans  transmitted  immediately  t^ 
the  court  the  description  of  those  awful  and 
wonderful  strangers  who  had  suddenly  «p 
peared  upon  their  shores.  Mr.  Prescott  thus 
^describes  this    incident^   which  shows  the 
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promptitude  with  which  Cort^a  seized  at 
once  upon  every  thing  which,  by  impreaaiog 
the  Mexican  mind  with  awe  of  their  mjsteri- 
oua  powers,  might  tend  to  advance  bis  de- 
signs or  conquest : — 

'White  these  thintrs  were  passing,  Confs  ob- 
serred  one  ofTenhllile's  attendants  busy  with  a 
penFJI,  apparently  delineating  some  object  On 
loohing  at  his  work,  he  fonnd  that  it  was  e 
Bketch  on  canvaas  or  the  Spaniards,  their  cob- 
tumes,  arms,  and,  in  ehorl,  dilTerent  objects  of  in- 
terest, giving  to  each  its  appropriate  rorm  and 
color.  This  was  the  celebrated  picture-wriling 
of  the  AztecB,  and,  as  Teuhtlile  inTormed  him, 
this  man  wne  employed  in  portraying  the  vari- 
oui  objects  for  the  eye  of  Montezuma,  who 
would  thus  gather  a  more  vivid  notion  of  their 
appearance  than  from  any  description  by  words. 
Oortea  was  pleased  with  the  idea ;  and,  as  be 
knew  how  much  the  effect  would  be  heightened 
by  converting  still  life  into  action,  he  ordered 
out  the  calvary  on  the  beach,  the  wet  sands  of 
^rhich  afforded  a  firm  footing  for  the  horses.  Tlie 
bold  and  rapid  movements  of  the  troops,  as  they 
irent  through  their  military  exercises;  the  ap- 
parent ease  with  which  they  managed  the  fiery 
animals  on  which  they  were  mounted ;  the  glanc- 
ing of  their  weapons,  and  the  shrill  cry  ol  the 
trumpet,  all  lillea  the  spectators  with  astonish- 
ment: but  when  tliey  heard  the  thunders  of  the 
cannon,  which  Cortes  ordered  to  be  fired  at  the 
aame  time,  and  witnessed  the  volumes  of  smoke 
and  flame  issuing  from  these  terrible  engines, 
and  the  rushing  sound  of  the  bails,  as  they 
daahcd  through  the  trees  of  the  neighboring 
forest,  sliivering  their  branches  into  fragments, 
they  were  filled  with  consiernatlon,  from  which 
the  Aztec  chief  himself  was  not  wholly  free. 

'  Nothing  of  all  this  was  lost  on  the  painters, 
who  faithfully  recorded,  after  their  fashion, 
every  particuhir;  not  omitting  the  ships,  "the 
water-houses," — as  they  called  them, — of  the 
strangers,  which,  with  their  dark  hulls  and 
snow-white  sails  reflected  from  the  water,  were 
nwinging  lazily  at  anchor  on  the  calm  bosom  of 
the  bay.  All  was  depicted  with  a  fidelity  that 
excited  in  their  turn  the  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards,  who,  doubtless  unprepared  for  this 
exhibition  of  skill,  greatly  over-estimated  the 
merits  of  the  execution.'— vol.  i.  pp.  274,  275. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  c  ire  urn  stances  of 
the  time  conspired  to  favor  the  Spanish  in- 
iradcrs.  Montezuma  himself,  from  an  in- 
trepid warrior  and  a  successful  conqueror, 
had  sunk  into  a  secluded  and  indolent  ori- 
ental despot — instead  of  commanding  the 
confidence  and  devoted  attachment  of  his 
(ubjects,  the  glory  which  his  youthful  con- 
qoeste  had  olilained  for  the  Mexican  name, 
md  the  advantages  which  had  ensued  from 
the  more  peaceful  years  of  his  reign,  were 
now  almost  forgotten  in  his  oppressive  ty- 
ranny. Half-conquerei)  provinces,  groaning 
inder  heavy  taxation,  had  yet  the  remem- 
>faace  of  their  former  freedom,  and  vrere 
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ready  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  the  superstition  to  which 
Montezuma  had  surrendered  himself  as  the 
devoutest  votary',  which  had  led  him  to  crowd 
ihe  altars  with  human  sacrifices  in  unprece- 
dented numbers,  and  to  ally  himself  by  the 
strongest  ties  with  the  bloody  priesthood, 
now,  as  it  were,  turned  against  him,  and 
prostrated  his  spirit  before  tlie  imagined  di- 
vinity, or  at  least  the  predicted  success  of  the 
stranger.  The  desperate  energy  with  which 
the  religion,  even  more  than  the  national 
-spirit,  maddened,  it  is  true,  by  the  cruelty  or 
outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  rallied  under  his 
successor  Guatemoz in  ;  the  actual  part  which 
ihe  priesthood  took  in  the  last  struggle, 
ivhich  was  bo  nearly  fatal  to  the  Spaniards ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  themselves 
were  appalled  bj  seeing  their  brethren  In  the 
^igony  of  sacrifice ;  and  the  mad  hope  and 
ungovernable  frenzy  of  (he  Mexicans  at  that 
manifest  triumph  of  their  gods  ;  all  combine 
to  show  how  fortunate  it  was  that  the  reii- 
irious  feeling  of  Montezuma  was  cowed  and 
subdued,  and  this  most  powerful  weapon  of 
resistance  fell,  as  it  were,  from  his  hand. 
This  alone  accounts  for  the  strange  manner 
in  which  the  mind  of  Montezuma  was  para- 
lyzed at  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  paintings  of  the  white 
bearded  men  in  flying  castles,  who  spoke  In 
thunder  and  lightning,  shook  him  with  awe, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  All  authori- 
ties agree  about  the  currency  of  these  prophe- 
cies, which  no  one  in  the  empire  believed 
with  more  shuddering  faith  than  the  emperor. 
Dryden  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  high 
priest  in  his  '  Indian  Emperor.'  From  the 
intolerable  love-rants  which  fill  that  strange 
play,  in  which  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, 
Cortes  and  Montezuma,  cross  each  other  in 
all  the  wild  intricacy  of  amorous  Intrigue  (as 
in  a  comedy  '  de  Caps  y  Espada')  we  are  in- 
clined to  rescue  the  few  lines,  more  worthy 
of  glorious  John : — 

a  Sacr^fiee 

Odmar. — My  biothcr  Guyomar  !  nielhinka  I  spy 
Haate  in  hia  itepa,  ind  wonder  in  hia  ey«. 

,l/OR(czuiiia, — I  lent  thee  to  Iba  froDlien;  qaicklj 
tell 
The  cause  oflhj  return  ;  are  all  things  well  f 

liuymnaT. — I  weal  in  order.  Sir,  to  jour  coDiiiiaiid, 
To  view  the  utmost  lioiiu  of  Ihe  land. 
To  thai  aea-ahore  where  no  more  world  is  found. 
Bat  (baming  billowi  breaking  on  the  ground. 
Where,  for  n  while,  my  eyea  no  object  met 
Bui  diaUnI  skies,  thai  in  the  ocenn  net ; 
And  low-hung  cloudi  that  dipp'd  tbemeelvei  in 

To  abake  their  fleeces  on  the  enrlb  again. 

At  laat,  u  far  Bi  I  could  cait  my  e\«« 

Upon  the  aea,  unmw^U  m«vwi'a^^  &^  von 
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Like  bluish  mists,  which,  still  appearing  more, 
Took  dreadful  shapes,  and  moved  towards  the 

shore. 
Montezuma. — What  forms  did  these  new  wonders 

represent  ? 
Guyomar. — More  strange  than  what  your  wonder 

can  invent. 
The  object  I  could  first  distinctly  view 
Was  tail,  straight  trees,  which  on    the  waters 

flew; 
Wings  on  their  sides,  instead  of  leaves,  did  grow. 
Which  gathered  all  the  breath  the  winds  could 

blow; 
And  at  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces. 
Whose  outbowed  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 
Montezuma. — What  divine  monsters,  O  ye  Grods, 

are  these. 
That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas ! 
Came  they  alive  or  dead  upon  the  shore  ? 
Quyomar. — Alas  !  they  lived,  too  sure ;  I  heard 

them  roar ; 
All  turned  their  sides,  and  to  each  other  spoke — 
I  saw  their  words  breathe  out  in  Are  and  smoke : 
Sure  'tis  their  voice,  that  thunders  from  on  high. 
Or  these  the  younger  brothers  of  the  sky ; 
Deaf  with  the  noise  I  took  my  hasty  flight — 
No  mortal  courage  can  support  the  fright. 
High  Priest. — Old  prophecies  foretell  our  fall  at 

hand 
When  bearded  men  in  floating  castles  land ; 
I  see  it  is  of  dire  portent.' 

Indian  Emperor,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  collected  these  prodigies, 
as  they  rest  on  the  Mexican  authorities,  either 
from  chronicles  of  the  time,  or  from  those 
historians  who  wrote  soon  afler  the  con- 
quest. His  explanation  is  sensible,  and  no 
doubt  true : — 

*In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  noticed  the 
popular  traditions  respecting  duelzalcoatl, 
that  deity  with  a  fair  complexion  and  flowing 
beard,  so  unlike  the  Indian  physiognomy,  who 
afler  fulfilling  his  mission  of  benevolence  among 
the  AztecSp  embarked  on  the  Atlantic  Sea  for 
the  mysterious  shores  of  TIapallan.  He  promis 
cd,  on  his  departure,  to  return  at  some  future 
day  with  his  posterity,  and  resume  the  possession 
of  his  empire.  That  day  was  looked  forward  to 
with  hope  or  with  apprehension,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  believer,  but  with  general 
confidence  throughout  the  wide  borders  of  Ana- 
huac.  Even  afler  the  conquest,  it  still  lingered 
among  the  Indian  races,  by  whom  it  was  as 
fondly  cherished,  as  the  advent  of  their  king 
Sebastian  continued  to  be  by  the  Portuguese,  or 
that  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews. 

*  A  general  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  that  the  period  for 
the  return  of  the  deity,  and  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  his  promise,  was  near  at  hand.  This 
conviction  is  said  to  have  gained  ground  from 
various  preternatural  occurrences,  reported  with 
more  or  less  detail  by  all  the  most  ancient  his- 
torians. In  1510,  the  great  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  tempest,  or  earth- 
quake, or  any  other  visible  cause,  became  vio- 
lently agitated,  overflowed  its  banks,  and,  pour- 
ing mto  the  streets  of  Mexico,  swept  off  many 
of  the  buildings  by  the  fury  of  the  waters.  In 
231  If  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  great  temple  took 


fire,  equally  without  any  apparent  cause,  asd 
continued  to  bum  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to 
extinguish  it.  In  the  following  years,  three 
comets  were  seen;  and  not  loo^  hefon  ike 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  a  stranffe  light  broke 
forth  in  the  east  It  spread  broad  at  its  base  oi 
the  horizon,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal  fom 
tapered  off  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  It  reseo- 
bled  a  vast  sheet  or  flood  of  fire,  emittisg 
sparkles,  or,  as  an  old  writer  expresses  it 
"seemed  thickly  powdered  with  stare."  At  the 
same  time,  low  voices  were  heard  in  the  air. 
and  doleful  wailings,  as  if  to  announce  sone 
strange,  mysterious  calamity !  The  Aztec 
monarch,  terrified  at  the  apparitions  in  tke 
heavens,  took  council  of  NezeuiualpiJi,  who  mt 
a  great  proficient  in  the  subtle  science  of  astre- 
logy.  But  the  royal  sage  cast  a  deeper  domi 
over  his  spirit,  by  reading  in  these  prodigies  tke 
speedy  downfall  of  the  empire. 

*  Such  are  the  strange  stories  reported  by  (ke 
clu'oniclers,  in  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  de 
tect  the  glimmerings  of  truth.  Nearly  thir^ 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the 
islands  by  Columbus,  and  more  than  twenty 
since  his  visit  to  the  American  continent  Ro* 
mors,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  this  wonderful  ap- 

Eearance  of  the  white  men,  bearing  in  tbeur 
ands  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  so  like  io 
many  respects  to  the  traditions  of  Q,uetzalcoall 
would  naturally  spread  far  and  wide  amooff  the 
Indian  nations.  Such  rumors,  doubtlese^Iong 
before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  in  Mexico, 
found  their  way  up  the  grand  plateau,  filling 
the  minds  of  men  with  anticipations  of  the  near 
coming  of  the  period  when  the  great  deity  wv 
to  return  and  receive  his  own  again.' — vol  L  vt^ 
283-285. 


IT- 


What  wonder,  then,  that  when  Montezuffla 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  invincible. 
inevitable  strange,  he  stook  rebuked  tD(i 
awe-struck  before  him  ?  AH  his  embassies, 
all  his  prohibitions  to  advance,  all  his  in- 
trigues, all  his  conspiracies,  all  the  courageoos 
resistance  of  the  republicans  of  Tlascala,  bad 
been  in  vain.  From  the  first  moment  in 
which  Cort6s  announced  his  intention  cf 
visiting  Mexico,  he  had  been  constantly 
though  slowly  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 
Montezuma  may  have  known,  probably  dnl 
know,  nothing  of  the  greatest  diir]culti& 
which  embarrassed  the  movements  of  Corte? 
^-of  the  dissensions  in  his  own  camp,  the 
struggles  of  the  partisans  of  Velasquez,  JoId- 
ed  with  the  fears  of  the  more  timid— of  the 
address  with  which  he  had  persuaded  bis 
troops  to  invest  him  with  a  kind  of  legal 
sovereignty  in  the  new  colony,  holding  hi» 
power  direct  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  wkI 
independent  of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  He 
might  receive  vague  rumors  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  at  Vera  Cruz.  That  daring 
and  decisive  measure,  which  plainly  an- 
nounced to  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  conquest  or  death  in  afo^ 
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eign  land,  would  not  carry  its  distinct  import 
to  the  mind  of  the  Mexican ;  their  motives 
would  be  obscure,  and  he  could  have  no 
notion  of  the  difficulties  of  building  ships  for 
a  long  sea-voyage.  But  this  he  would  know, 
and  know  too  certainly — that  the  Spaniards 
were  moving  on,  and  still  moving  on,  and 
that  obstacles  fell,  as  by  enchantment,  before 
them.  They  had  first  reached  the  great  city 
of  Cempoalla,  and  had  been  received  with 
the  utmost  hospitality ;  they  had  awed  or 
won  the  whole  tribe  to  join  them  as  allies 
— ^there,  too,  they  had  impiously,  yet  with 
impunity,  defied  the  gods  of  the  land,  hurled 
the  idols  boldly  from  their  pedestals,  cleansed 
the  temples  from  the  blood  which  had  so 
long  flowed  in  honor  of  the  deities,  and  set 
up  images  of  their  own  to  receive  divine  wor- 
ship. And  the  gods  had  allowed  these  in- 
sults, this  total  abolition  of  their  rites,  to 
pass  unresisted  and  unavenged !  The  stran- 
gers had  gone  fearlessly  forward,  ascended 
the  strong  and  rugged  passes  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, had  reached  the  great  level  land,  the 
seat  of  the  Mexican  and  Tezcucan  empires. 
The  Tlascalans,  the  most  obstinate  and  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  Mexican  empire,  un- 
der a  most  skilful  leader,  and  with  the  most 
determined  valor,  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  their  march.  They  had  been  ridden 
over  by  the  gigantic  animals  which  bore  the 
iron  men  to  battle ;  had  been  mowed  down 
by  thousands  with  their  thunders  and  light- 
nings ;  and  had  at  length  been  compelled  to 
submission.  The  conqueror  had  entered 
Tlascala,  and,  by  the  more  than  human 
power  which  he  seemed  to  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  men,  he  had  changed  these  deadly 
enemies  into  faithful  allies — all  Tlascala  was 
following  the  stranger  in  arms  to  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  !  But,  more  astonishing 
still,  the  dark  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  to 
cut  them  off  in  Cholula,  devised  with  so 
much  craft,  and  conducted  with  so  much 
secresy, — had  been  detected  by  these  stran- 
gers, who  knew  nothing  of  their  language, 
who  communicated  with  them,  and  but  im- 
perfectly, through  one  of  their  countrymen 
and  one  female  native  interpreter — detected 
at  the  moment  that  it  was  ripe — by  what 
means,  unless  by  the  gift  of  reading  the  heart 
of  man,  or  by  some  divine  communication, 
they  could  not  conjecture.  The  terrible 
and  remorseless  vengeance  had  burst  upon 
them  at  the  moment  when  they  expected 
themselves  to  .crush  their  unheeding  adver- 
saries. Cholula  had  paid  the  dreadful  pen- 
alty of  the  meditated  crime  by  a  massacre 
which  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  '  So 
far,'  in  Mr.  Prescott's  words,  *  the  prowess  of 
the  Spaniards,   **  the  white  gods/'   as  they 


were  often  called,  made  them  to  be  thought 
invincible.  But  it  was  not  till  their  arrival 
at  Cholula  that  the  natives  learned  how  terri- 
ble was  their  vengeance — and  they  trem- 
bled !'  (vol.  ii.  p.  33.)  From  this  time,  as 
far  as  Montezuma  was  concerned,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mexicans  towards  the  Spaniards 
was  deprecatory  and  submissive,  as  towards 
beings  of  another  nature ;  their  presents 
were  like  lavish  offerings  to  deities  whose 
power  they  wished  to  propitiate,  or  at  least 
to  avert  theii:  anger.  Notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  bolder  councillors,  the 
Emperor  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance, and  seemed  prepared  to  await  his 
destiny  with  a  kind  of  fearful  curiosity. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Cortes  had,  no 
doubt,  some  notion  of  the  preternatural  char- 
acter in  which  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the 
Indians.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing those  terrors  more  deeply  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  His  soldiers,  probably 
himself,  were  not  without  their  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  the  expanding  view  of  the  mag- 
nificence, power,  wealth,  populousness  of  the 
cities  which  one  afler  another  rose  upon  their 
view  could  not  but  contrast  with  their  own 
narrow  files  and  small  company  of  fifteen 
horse  and  less  than  four  hundred  men — ac- 
companied indeed  by  numerous  allies — but 
allies  on  whose  fidelity  it  might  well  seem 
presumption  to  reckon  implicitly.  Honest 
Bernal  Diaz  is  too  brave  not  to  own  his 
fears : — *  We  continued  our  march.  As  our 
allies  had  informed  us  that  Montezuma  in- 
tended to  put  us  all  to  death  afler  our  entry 
into  his  city,  we  were  filled  with  melancholy 
reflections  on  our  hazardous  situation ;  re- 
commending our  souls,  therefore,  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  brought  us  in 
safety  through  so  many  imminent  dangers, 
and  resolving  to  sell  our  lives  at  a  dear  rate, 
we  proceeded  on  our  march.'  We  cannot 
find  room  for  Mr.  Prescott's  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  first  opening  of  the  great 
valley  upon  the  astonished  sight  of  the  Span- 
iards ;  nor  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the 
city.  But  there  are  two  more  touches  in 
Bernal  Diaz,  so  simple,  yet  which  convey  so 
much  in  a  few  words,  that  we  must  allow 
them  to  stand  in  place  of  our  author's  longer 
description  : — *  When,'  says  the  adventurer, 
*  I  beheld  the  delicious  scenery  around  me, 
1  thought  we  had  been  transported  by  magic 
to  the  terrestrial  paradise.'  As  he  surveyed 
the  city  from  the  height  of  one  of  the  teocal- 
lis  or  temples,  he  says  : — *  The  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  market  in  the  great  square  just 
below  was  so  great,  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  heard  almost  at  the  distance  of  a 
league ;  and  some  oC  out  c,ox£i^^\Q'CL^>>iQVv.^^A^ 
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leen  both  Rome  and  Constantinople,  declared 
that  they  had  not  seen  any  thing  comparable 
in  those  cities  for  convenient  and  regular 
distribution,  or  numbers  of  people.' 

We  proceed  at  once  to  the  peaceful  en- 
trance of  the  Spaniards  into  the  city,  and  ttic 
first  interview  of  Cortes  with  Montezum^i 
Our  contempt  for  the  pusillanimity  of  Mon- 
tezuma, from  the  first  moment  of  this  meet- 
ing with  Cortes,  melts  into  respect  for  thi- 
dignified  courtesy  of  his  demeanor  and  lan- 
guage i  the  weak  and  superstitious  barbarian 
becomes  a  noble  gentleman,  bowed  by  tlic 
weight  of  inevitable  calamity,  and  enduring/ 
affliction  after  affliction,  insult  ai\cr  insult. 
with  deep  but  suppressed  feeling,  with  bti 
outward  loily  patience,  yet  ^s'ith  an  inwanl 
agony  of  wounded  pride  which  strives  not  lo 
betray  itself.  It  is,  in  the  favorite  phrase  ^if 
onr  neighbors,  an  august  misfortune.  With 
tranquil  dignity  he  puts  by  the  summary  ami, 
no  doubt,  utterly  unintelligible  proposd  of 
Cortes  at  their  first  conference,  that  he  shoulii 
change  his  religion  ;  and  assumes  the  aRiiblu 
tone  and  language  of  a  royal  host.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  tells  it  well : — 


'  He  listened,  hoi 


',  with  silent  attention. 


then  replied,  that  he  knew  the  Spaniai 

held  this  discourse  wherever  they  had  been. 

He  doubted  not  their  God  was,  as  they  said.,  a 

?iod  Being.  His  gods,  alno,  were  good  to  him, 
et  what  hia  visitor  said  of  the  creation  of  tli<' 
world  was  like  what  he  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve. It  was  not  worth  while  to  diBCourse  fur- 
ther of  the  matter.  Hts  ancestors,  he  said,  werr 
not  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land.  Thm 
had  occupied  it  but  a  few  ages,  and  had  bciii 
led  there  by  a  great  Beinjr,  who,  after  givini.' 
them  laws  and  ruling  over  tlie  nation  for  a  tinii'. 
had  withdrawn  to  Uie  regions  where  the  s.ni 
riaes.  He  had  declared,  on  his  departure,  thni 
he  or  his  descendants  would  again  visit  tht-iii 
and  resume  his  empire.  The  wonderful  decil-: 
of  the  Spaniards,  their  fair  complexions,  and  tli 


their  visit  lo  his  capital,  it  was  because  he  hin 
heard  such  accounts  of  their  cruelties,— that  tin- 
Bent  the  lightning  to  consume  his  people,  <i 
crushed  them  to  pieces  under  the  hard  feet  n 
the  ferocious  animils  on  which  ihey  rode.  IL 
was  now  convinced  that  these  were  idle  lahn 
that  tlie  Spaniards  were  kind  and  generous  ii 
their  natures ;  they  were  mortals  of  a  differfri 
race,  indeed,  from  the  Aztecs,  wiser,  and  mor. 
valiant. — and  for  this  he  honored  them. 

'  "You,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  hav 
been  told,  perhaps,  that  I  am  a  god,  and  dwt  I 
in  palaces  of  gold  and  silver.  But  you  see  it  i 
blse.  My  houses,  though  large,  are  of  aion 
and  wood  like  those  of  others ;  and  as  to  ni 
body,"  he  said,  baring  his  tawny  arm,  "  you  tf 
it  is  flesh  and  bone  like  yours.  It  is  true  I  ha\' 
a  great  empire,  inherited  frota  my  anceelatd 


lands,  and  gold,  and  silver.  But  your  bi 
lieyond  the  waters  is,  1  know,  the  riffhtfiit  hml 
rif  all.  1  rule  in  his  name.  You,  M alintzin,  are 
iiis  ambassador ;  you  and  your  brethren  diall 
dhare  these  things  with  me.  Kest  now  from 
your  labors.  You  are  here  in  your  own  dwell- 
ings, and  everv  thing  shall  be  provided  for  your 
subsistence.  1  will  see  that  your  wishes  tbaH 
be  obeyed  in  the  same  way  as  my  own."  Ai 
the  monarch  concluded  tliese  words,  a  few  na- 
tural tears  suffused  his  eyes,  while  the  image  of 
:nt  independence,  perhaps,  flitted  across  hi* 

The  iron  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
touched  with  the  emotion  displayed  by  Monte- 
zuma, as  well  as  by  his  princely  spirit  of  Ube- 
ralily.  As  they  passed  him,  the  cavaliers,  will) 
bonnet  in  hand,  made  him  the  most  profouod 
obeisance  and  "  on  the  way  home,"  continues 
same  chronicler,  "  we  could  discouive  of 
nothing  but  the  gentle  breeding  and  courtety  of 
the  Indian  monarch,  and  of  the  respect  we  en- 
tertained for  him."  ' — vol.  ii.  pp.  82-84. 

Yet  in  all  the  astonishment  which  Corltt 
Telt,  at  seeing  that  mighty  emperor  thus,  i* 
it  were,  olTering  allegiance  to  his  master,  md 
heaping  the  most  costly  presents  on  the  sol- 
diery with  imperial  munificence,  he  never 
for  an  instant  forgets  any  precaution  whicb 
may  tend  to  security  in  his  hazardous  posi- 
tion, nor  any  measure  which  may  deepen  the 
awe  of  his  power.  That  very  night  Mexico 
is  startled  with  the  terrific  thunder  of  these 
new  gods.  The  whole  artillery  is  fired,  u 
if  for  a  aalute  of  rejoicing,  but  while  ite 
booming  sounds  were  heard,  and  its  sulpbo- 
rous  exhalations  clouded  over  the  city,  Mei- 
ico  might  cease  to  wonder  at  the  subniissioo 
of  her  emperor  to  beings  who  thus  wielded 
the  arms  of  Heaven.  Natural  curiosity  migfai 
lead  Cortes  almost  immediately  to  demand 
permission  to  survey  the  magnificence,  tbe 
extent,  and  the  wealth  of  tbe  city ;  and  even 
lo  enter  the  temples,  to  ascertain  the  real 
character  of  the  gods  they  worshipped,  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  they  practised.  The 
effect,  if  not  the  object,  of  the  former,  would 
be  to  stimulate  the  insatiable  avarice  of  hi) 
followers,  to  increase  their  hopes  of  plunder 
to  such  a  height  as  to  make  them  shrink  frooi 
no  danger,  hesitate  at  no  aggression  :  in  the 
latter,  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  liloodr 
altars,  the  remains  of  human  sacrifices,  the 
cannibal  priests,  might  steel  their  hearts  and 
even  his  own,  to  the  remorseless  fulfilmeal 
of  his  designs.  Men  of  less  fanatic  faith 
might  have  imagined  themselves  summooed 
by  a  divine  impulse,  moved  as  Cortes  de- 
clares himself  on  one,  and  that  s  far  lessjiU' 
tifiable,  occasion,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  risk 
all  to  rid  the  world  of  such  enormities.  On 
this  subject  we  will  only  say  furtlter,  that  it 
was  here  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  couotcd 
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the  136,000  skulls  of  hnmsn  victims,  laid  up 
aa  memorials  of  the  devotion  of  the  Mexican 
peqpie. 

We  turn  to  the  darkening  tragedy  nf  Mon- 
tezuma. His  courteous  reception  of  tl^ie 
Spaniards,  his  aubmissive  ackDowledgmeiit 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor  Charleii, 
above  all  the  liberality  of  his  gilla,  embar- 
rassed Cortes  more  than  open  hostility;  it 
had  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  soldiery  for 
gold;  it  had  encouraged  the  resolution  of 
Cortes  to  effect  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
country  ;  yet  seemed  to  have  cut  off  all  jus- 
tification for  further  aggression.  Yet  Cort^.s 
had  only  been  six  days  in  the  city  when  he 
determined  oa  the  seizure  of  the  Emperor  in 
his  own  palace.  Ambition  can  always  find 
pretexts ;  and  an  event  which  had  happened 
when  Cortes  was  at  Cholula  had  been,  per- 
haps, treasured  in  his  recollection  for  sue): 
an  occasion.  Two  Spaniards  h^d  been  mur- 
dered on  their  way  from  Vera  Cruz,  where 
Cortes  had  lefl  150  men  to  guard  his  infajU 
settlement,  to  Almeria,  the  cacique  of  which 
city  had  tendered  his  allegiance.  In  a  battle 
which  followed  to  revenge  the  death  of  thebe 
Spaniards,  the  Indians  had  been  totally  de- 
feated, but  the  Captain,  Escalante,  and  seve- 
ral other  Spaniards  slain.  It  was  convenient 
to  charge  this  on  the  secret  hostility  of  Mon- 
tezuma :  no  doubt  therefore  could  be  alien- 
ed to  exist  of  his  guilt;  yet  Cortes,  as  if  he 
was  secure  against  any  high  moral  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  master,  in  his  despatch 
to  Charles  V.,  fairly  owns  that  he  had  fuliy 
resolved  on  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  be- 
fore he  called  to  mind  this  event.  There  i.'^ 
a  frankness  in  his  avowal,  that  he  thought  all 
means  lawful  to  advance  what  he  considered 
his  Sovereign's  interest,  so  chsracieristic  •>( 
the  times  and  of  the  man,  as  to  make  his  own 
words  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

'  Judging  from  these  things,  and  from  what  1 
had  observed  of  the  country,  that  it  would  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  your  Majesty  and  onr  own 
security,  it'  Moteczuma  was  in  my  power,  and 
not  wholly  free  from  reslraint ;  in  order  that  hv 
might  no)  be  diverted  from  the  resolution  and 
willing  spirit  which  he  showed  in  the  service  of 
your  Majesty,  especially  as  we  Bpaniarda  were 
somewhat  iTonblesomc  and  difficult  to  please ; 
lest  fcelmg  annoyed  on  any  occasion,  he  should 
do  us  some  serious  injury,  and  even  might  cause 
all  memory  of  us  to  perish,  in  the  exercise  of  tii^ 
great  power.  It  also  appeared  to  me,  tlial  if  hn' 
was  under  my  control,  all  the  other  countries 
that  were  subject  to  him  would  be  more  easil)' 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  yoii 
Majesty,  as  atlei        "  "     ■" '  ' 

resolved  iherefon 
my  quarters,  which  w 

The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  thii  v 
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tuous  resolution,  he  relates  with  the  same 
quiet  coolness : — 

'  Having  used  the  precaution  to  station  guards 
at  the  corner  of  the  Btrccis,  I  went  to  tlie  palace 
of  Moteczunm,  as  I  had  before  olten  done,  to 
visit  him ;  and  after  converging  trith  him  in  a 
tjHirlivr  manner  on  agreeable  topics,  and  re- 
ceiving at  hit  hamJa  some  jeteels  of  gold,  and 
one  of  his  own  daughters^  together  with  several 
daughters  of  his  nobles  for  some  of  my  company, 
1  then  said  unto  him— '  {DespatcAet of  Cor/is, 
p.  92. 

Tile  speech,  uttered  no  doubt  in  stately 
Spanish  by  Cortes,  and  rendered  into  ele- 
gant Mexican  by  Marina,  amounted  in  plain 
English  to  this — 

'  that  he  was  a  prisoner — that  he  wae  accused  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  hostilities  of  the 
cacique  of  Almeria — that  Cortes  could  not  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  such  unfriendly  treachery, 
but  nevertheless  he  must  march  away  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.' 

'  Montezuma  listened  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
flimsy  reasoning  with  which  it  was  covered, 
with  looks  of  profound  amazement  He  became 
pale  as  death  ;  but  in  a  moment,  his  face  flushed 
with  rcBcntment,  as,  with  the  pride  of  offended 
dignity,  he  exclaimed,  "  When  was  it  ever  heard 
that  a  great  prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily  leii 
his  own  palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
I  of  strangers  1" 

I  '  Cones  assured  him  he  would  not  go  as  a 
I  prisoner.  He  would  experience  nothing  but  re- 
spectful treatment  from  the  Spaniards;  would 
;  be  surrounded  by  his  own  household,  and  hold 
I  intercourse  with  his  people  as  usual.  In  short, 
I  it  would  be  but  a  change  of  residence,  from  one 

I  of  his  palaces  to  another,  a  circumstance  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  him. — It  was  in  vain.   "  If 

I I  should  consent  to  such  a  degradation,"  he  an- 
I  swered,  "  my  subjects  never  would !"  When  lur- 
I  ther  pressed,  he  offered  to  give  up  one  of  his 
I  sons  and  of  his  daughters  to  remain  as  hoslaget 

with  the  Spaniards,  to  that  he  might  be  spared 
this  disgrace. 

'  Two  hours  passed  in  this  fruitless  discnssmD, 
till  a  high-mettled  cavalier,  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
impatient  of  the  long  delay,  and  seeing  that  the 
attempt,  if  not  the  deed,  must  ruin  them,  cried 
out,  "Why  do  we  waste  words  on  this  barbarian? 
We  have  gone  too  lar  to  recede  now.  Let  us 
seize  him,  and,  if  he  resists,  plunge  our  swords 
into  his  body !"  The  fierce  lone  and  menacing 
gestures  with  which  this  was  uttered,  alarmed 
the  monarch,  who  inquired  of  Marina  what  the 
angry  Spaniard  said.  The  interpreter  explain- 
ed it  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  she  could,  be- 
seeching him  "  to  accompany  the  white  men  to 
their  quarters,  where  he  would  be  treated  with 
all  respect  and  kindness,  while  to  refuse  them 
would  out  expose  himself  to  violence,  perhaps 
m  death."  Marina,  doubUess,  spoke  to  her  sove- 
reign as  she  thought,  and  no  one  had  better  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  truth  than  herself. 

'This  last  appeal  shook  the  resolution  ofMoa 
lezuma.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  u.nb.^.'^i  weoca 
looked  uouM  tm  vjm^'Ct^'j  w  sQ.-^i^t\.    fe*'^* 
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ey«  wandered  over  the  alem  viw^ee  and  iron 
forms  of  the  Spaniarde,  he  felt  that  nia  hour  w.i^ 
indeed  come;  and,  with  a  voice  ecarccly  audilli 
from  emotion,  he  consent^^d  to  accompany  Un 
■trangers,— to  quit  the  palace,  wliillier  he  m:(. 
never  more  to  return.  Had  he  poEeeeaed  tin 
spirit  of  the  first  Monlezumn,  ho  would  ha^e 
called  his  guards  around  him,  and  letl  his  lilV 
blood  on  the  threshold,  sooner  than  have  bcf, 
dragged  a  dishonored  captive  across  it.  Bu 
his  courage  sank  under  circumstances.  He  fi:l 
he  was  the  instniment  of  an  irresistible  Fate  !'— 
vol.  il  pp.  153-155. 

But  what  was  this  degradation  to  th; 
which  followed  in  a  few  dajs  I  At  first  lie 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
had  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  luxurie: 
splendor,  of  his  state.  He  co 
the  presence  of  his  wives  and  of  his  court- 
iers. He  gave  public  audience,  though  everj 
a>enue  was  strongly  guarded  by  the  Spanish 
soldiery.  Even  Ihe  Spaniards  treated  him 
with  the  mockery  of  respect.  But  when  the 
cacique  arrived  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  with  the  Spaniards,  the  emperor  w:!!: 
compelled  to  ratify  the  sentence  of  deatli 
upon  his  own  subjects,  who,  when  the  sen- 
tence was  passed,  pleaded  his  imperhil 
orders.  He  was  compelled  to  witness  theii 
execution  vith  fetters  on  his  own  limbf. 
The  criminals  were  burned  alive — a  kind  ol 
execution  apparently  unknown  in  Mexico. 
To  us  it  may  awaken  revolting  reminiscencr 
of  scenes  enough  in  Europe,  from  whic 
Cortes  and  hissoldiers  may  have  learned  iti 
terrible  impressiveness  of  this  kind  of  deall 
Cortfes,  ever  mingling  policy  with  his  mo; 
atrocious  acta,  ordered  the  pyres  to  be  con- 
structed  of  the  arrows,  javelins,  and  oth-cr 
weapons  from  the  arsenals  around  the  great 
temple:  thus  craftily  depriving  the  people 
of  the  arms  which  they  might  seize  at  any 
time,  aod  turn  against  their  oppressors. 

'Montezuma  was  speechless  under  the  inflii'- 
tion  of  this  last  insult.  He  was  like  one  strucli 
down  by  a  heavy  blow,  that  deprives  him  of  kII 
his  faculties.  He  olfered  no  resistance ;  but. 
though  he  epokc  not  a  word,  low,  ill -suppressed 
moaiiE,  from  time  to  time,  intimated  the  anguish 
of  his  spirit.  His  attendants,  bathedin  tears,  of- 
fered him  their  consolations.  They  tenderly 
held  hie  feet  in  their  arms,  and  endeavored,  by 
inacrtiog  their  shawls  and  mantles,  to  relie^i 
them  from  the  pressure  of  the  iron.  But  thrv 
could  not  reach  the  iron  which  had  penetrated 
into  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  was  no  more  a 
king.' — vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

This,  aggravation  of  insult  might  appesir 
doubtful  policy,  but  its  success  seemed  to  jus- 
tify its  wisdom,  and  of  its  cruelty  no  one  took 
.    aceoant.     Conka,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
with  a  Boleraa  mockety  of  reveieace,  loos- 


ened the  fetters,  and  then  offered  Hontezn- 
ma  his  freedom ;  but  he  had  read  the  heartoT 
the  humbled  monarch,  who,  from  fear  or  Snm 
shame,  could  no  longer  face  his  iDdignuii 
subjects :    the  emperor   remained    a  willing 
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mind  to  his  fortunes.  He  won  the  bevts 
of  the  Spaniards  by  his  dignified  familiiritj. 
He  seemed  to  revive  to  the  power  ofenjoymfnL 
Under  Spanish  custody  he  practised  bis  i)e- 
volions  in  the  temple ;  under  Spanish  custo- 
dy he  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chue. 
With  consummate  address,  Cortes  persuaded 
him  that  il  ivas  for  his  amusement  that  some 
brigantines  were  built,  to  exhibit  to  the  wdo- 
dering  Mexicans  the  manner  in  which  tbt 
Spaniards  commanded  the  winds  of  heinii 
to  impel  their  large  vessels  aa  they  pleased. 
Cort£a  meantime  was  thus  securing  the  mis- 
tery  of  the  lake,  either  as  a  means  of  de&nu 
or  of  retreat. 

Before  long,  Cortes  ventured  to  suggest  lo 
the  obsequious  emperor  the  formal  recogni- 
lion  of  his  master's  supremacy.  The  e»- 
ciques  were  summoned  lo  a  great  public  »• 
sembly.  Montezuma,  not  without  tean, 
took  his  own  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  white  men  ;  and  not  without  tears  did 
his  subjects  assent  to  their  abasement,  and 
prove  their  loyal  attachment  by  humbly  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  monarch.  Even 
the  hard  Spaniards  were  moved  at  this  touch- 
ing scene.  As  a  tangible  acknowledgmenl 
of  their  fealty,  the  treasures  of  the  land 
were  brought  in  from  all  quarters  as  a  tribute 
to  the  white  man.  Had  Montezuma  kDown 
the  difEculties  of  Con6s  in  dividing  thi) 
spoil,  and  the  seiere  trial  to  which  it  sol^ 
jected  his  authority  over  his  army,  the  tri- 
bute would  have  appeared  a  politic  measure; 
yet,  thus  steeped  in  degradation  to  the  lips, 
Montezuma,  as  if  spell-bound,  retained  fait 
fidelity.  He  consented  to  degrade  tbe  sove- 
reign of  Tezcuco  (Cacumatzin),  who  wu 
hostile  lo  ihe  Spaniards,  and  to  invest  he 
brother,  who  was  more  flexible  to  Spanish  in- 
fluence, with  the  royal  dignity. 

'onis  demanded  possession  of  one 
of  the  temples,  cleansed  il  from  all  its  defile- 
mants,  and  insulted  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  whole  nation  by  the  solemn  and  public 
performance  of  the  Christian  ritual  in  one  of 
their  own  most  stately  sanctuaries,  it  wti 
Montezuma  who  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
thus  provoking  to  the  utmost  his  priests  uul 
priest-led  people,  betrayed  the  growing  dt» 
affection,  ana  made  Cort6s  aware  thatte 
fires  of  the  volcano  were  brooding,  and  readj 
to  burst  beneath  him.  According  to  Benil 
Diaz,  'Montezuma,  at  a  solemn  conference, 
deUoxed  ta  Cortes  that  he   was   extremelj 
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grieved  at  the  manifestation  of  the  will  of  his 
gods  that  we  should  all  be  put  to  death,  or 
expelled  from  Mexico.  He  therefore,  as  our 
sincere  friend,  earnestly  recommended  that 
we  should  not  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
indignation  of  his  subjects,  but  should  save 
our  lives  by  a  retreat  whilst  that  remained 
within  our  power.'  From  this  moment  the 
Spaniards  slept  upon  their  arms,  with  their 
cannon  pointed,  and  with  every  precaution 
against  surprise.  *  We  were  full  of  terror  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  a  nu- 
merous and  warlike  people,  exasperated  by 
the  insults  we  had  heaped  on  their  sovereign 
and  their  religion.'* 

Cortes  had  sent  the  master  shipbuilder, 
Lopez,  with  Aztec  artisans,  to  the  coast,  to 
build  vessels  for  their  return  to  Spain — but  it 
is  said  with  secret  instructions  to  delay  their 
completion. 

It  was  at  this  perilous  juncture  that  he 
achieved  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  won- 
derful exploits.  He  received  intelligence 
that  a  Spanish  force  had  landed,  under  a  lead- 
er of  reputation,  boldly  announcing  that  they 
came,  if  not  with  an  imperial  commission, 
with  superior  authority,  to  supersede,  to  de- 
grade, to  lead  him  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  conquests.  The  whole  of  this  army 
seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  implaca- 
ble hostility  of  his  old  enemy,  Velasquez,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  who  had  fitted  out  the  ex- 
pedition, and  was  eager  to  seize  the  golden 
prize  from  his  grasp.  This  force  was  well 
appointed — in  number  three  times  as  great 
as  the  whole  of  that  under  Cortes — perhaps 
four  times,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  which  he 
could  bring  into  the  field  against  them. — Yet, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  Cort6s  is  march- 
ing back  to  Mexico  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
who  came  to  depose  him,  now  mingled,  if  not 
altogether  in  cordial  amity,  yet  with  outward 
unanimity,  among  his  own  veteran  soldiers ; 
he  has  cajoled  by  smooth  language — he  has 


*  Not  merely  \a  Mr.  Pre8cott*8  narrative  in  this 
part  nidre  fiill  and  circumstantial  than  that  of  De 
:3oli8,  but  the  impression  is  entirely  difTerent.  De 
SoJis  slurs  over  the  daring  insult  to  the  religion  of 
:he  country,  and  the  scene  of  the  Christian  service 
n  a  part  of  one  of  the  Mexican  temples,  so  strikingly 
old  by  Mr.  Prescott.  According  to  his  view,  Mon- 
ezuma  grew  impatient  of  the  presence  of  the  Span- 
ards,  more  than  hinted  that  the  purposes  of  tneir 
tmbaMy  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  it  was  now 
ime  for  them  to  depart.  He  says  little  more  on 
he  qprofooDd  religious  excitement  than  *  that  the 
levil  wearied  Montezuma  with  horrible  menaces, 
;iviDff  to  his  idols  a  voice,  or  what  seemed  a  voice, 

0  irntate  him  against  the  Spaniards.*     Robertson 

1  more  full  and  particular  than  De  Solis  ;  but  Mr. 
*re«cott  has  seized,  we  think,  with  as  much  accu- 
se j  as  picturesqueness  of  description,  the  real  turn- 
ng  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Spaniards.* 


bribed,  he  has  beaten  his  enemies  into  his 
own  ranks;  the  general,  Narvaez,  is  his 
prisoner ;  and  he  nnds  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  much  larger  Spanish  force,  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  war, 
returning  to  the  capital,  unhappily,  not  to 
support,  but  save,  if  possible,  the  feeble  and 
ill-commanded  garrison  whom  he  had  left  in 
Mexico. 

It  is  not  the  least  testimony  to  the  trans- 
cendent abilities  of  Cortes,  that,  unless  per- 
haps where  Sandoval  was  in  command, 
wherever  he  was  not  personally  present  all 
went  wrong.  Alvarado,  whom  he  had  led  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  in  Mexico,  had  no  one 
quality  of  a  captain  but  intrepid  courage. 
The  massacre  of  six  hundred  Aztec  nobles, 
unarmed,  during  the  peaceful  celebration  of 
a  religious  ceremony,  had  at  length  maddened 
the  whole  people  to  revolt.  There  is  no  di- 
rect information  whether  the  cruelty  or  ra- 
pacity of  Alvarado,  or  some  secret  intelli- 
gence of  a  conspiracy  (not  improbable,  when 
the  Mexicans  saw  that  their  whole  city  was 
now  held  in  check  by  but  a  handful  of  Span- 
iards), had  prompted  this  ill-timed  and  ill- 
conducted  mimicry  of  the  great  blow  struck 
by  Cortes  at  Cholula ;  but  from  this  time  the 
whole  Aztec  nation  was  leagued  in  implaca- 
ble hostility  to  the  Spaniards.  Alvarado  and 
his  garrison  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress, 
in  danger  of  perishing  by  famine  (for  all  the 
markets  had  ceased),  and  still  more  by  want 
of  water.  Cortes,  now  at  the  head  of  seven- 
ty horse,  and  five  hundred  foot,  was  advanc- 
ing, not  to  the  peaceful  reoccupation  of  the 
capital,  but  to  the  rescue — he  could  scarcely 
hope  the  timely  rescue— of  his  men.  Through 
a  silent  and  unpeopled  country,  over  the  si- 
lent and  unpeopled  lake,  through  the  silent 
and  unpeopled  streets  of  Mexico,  he  arrives 
at  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  and  unites  his 
whole  force  to  encounter  the  multiplying  dan- 
gers. 

Even  Cortes  himself  allowed  his  Spanish 
pride  to  blind  his  cool  and  sagacious  judg- 
ment. He  treated  Montezuma,  who  still  pro- 
tested his  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  cause,  with 
the  most  galling  contempt.  When  he  spurned 
'  the  dog  of  a  king '  from  his  presence,  he  not 
only  utterly  broke  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy 
monarch,  but  by  violating  that  divinity  which, 
according  to  the  Aztec  feeling,  '  still  hedged 
the  king,'  he  abandoned  all  the  advantage 
which  he  had  hitherto  gained  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  person.  By  a  still  more 
fatal  and  unaccountable  error  he  released  at 
that  moment  the  brother  of  Montezuma,  a 
bold  warrior,  who  no  doubt  spread  abroad 
the  intelligence  of  this  last  insult  lo  \.V^^  ^xs^.- 
peroT,  and  ael  Ynm&di  «X  ou^fe  ^\.^^\c«^^  ^'^ 
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the  inBUTreclion.  Cortes  had  yet  to  learn  the 
terrible  energy  of  a  nation's  despair ;  the 
tame  submiaaum  with  which  the  Azteca  haii 
up  to  this  time  borne  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
endured  plunder,  insult,  the  injury  to  their 
king,  the  occupation  of  their  capital,  the  con- 
temptuous outrage  on  their  religion,  had  led 
faim  to  a  false  estimate  of  his  own  immea- 
Burable  superiority  ;  the  conquest,  instead  of 
being  achieved,  was  hardly  begun. 

.  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
o  well  known,  or  had  been  told 
so  well,  as  the  conflict  within  the  city,  the 
death  nf  Montezuma,  the  storming  of  the 
temple;  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  over  the 
broken  causeways  and  the  chasms  where  the 
bridges  had  been  destroyed ; — all  the  awful 
adventures  of  the  Noche  Triste,  the  melan- 
choly night.  Mr.  Preacott  (and  it  is  aaying 
much  in  his  favor,)  does  not  fail  in  this  great 
trial  of  his  strength  ;  he  maintains  through- 
out the  clearness  and  animation  of  his  nar- 
rative. We  pass  reluctantly  over  the  death 
of  Montezuma.  Faithful,  it  should  seem  to 
the  last,  he  desired  to  be  taken  to  the  battle- 
ments, and  endeavored  to  repress  the  furious 
onset  of  hia  people.  At  first,  the  sight  of 
the  emperor  commanded  awe;  but  the  si- 
lence aoon  gave  place  to  the  language  of  con- 
tempt and  indignity.  They  taunted  him  as  a 
woman;  they  heaped  contumely  upon  his 
head.  At  length,  probably  suppoalog  that  he 
had  withdrawn,  they  discharged  a  volley  o! 
arrows  and  of  stones  against  the  spot  where 
he  had  atood.  A  stone  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  he  fell  senseless:  he  recovered,  but 
hia  heart  was  broken  ;  he  obstinately  refused 


thai  they  were  glad  to  take  Bheberoi 
the  broad  summit  ol  the  teocaili. 

'QoTlti  njid  his  comradea  were  close  npa 
their  renr,  and  the  two  parties  bood  found  tho- 
selves  face  to  lace  on  tliis  iierial  battle-field,  » 
gageil  in  mortiil  combat  in  presence  ofihe  vlicfa 
city,  :is  well  as  nf  the  troops  in  tlie  caurt-yiii 
who  paused,  as  if  by  mutual  canaenL  trma  tbcr 
own  hoatiliLieH,  gazins  in  silent  expectation  n 
Ilic  isEue  o\'  those  above.  The  area,  thonfli 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  base  of  the  teorm, 
was  lurge  enough  to  afford  a  fair  field  of  igb 
fnr  a  Ltiousand  combatants.  It  wns  paid 
with  brood,  Hut  stones.  No  impedimeDi  » 
currcd  over  its  surface,  except  the  huge  sadii- 
cial  block,  and  the  temples  of  stone  whicb  mc 
to  tlie  height  of  forty  feet,  at  the  further  eilrt- 
mily  of  the  arena.  One  of  these  had  been  cot 
secmted  to  the  cross:  the  other  was  siill  oeet 
pied  by  llic  Mexican  war-god.  The  Chrtniii 
and  the  Aztec  contended  for  their  religionc  i» 
der  the  very  phadow  of  their  respective  jhrinw; 
while  the  Indian  priests,  running  to  and  fro,  lilt 
their  hair  widely  streaming  over  their  wbfc 
mantleii,  seemed  hovering  in  luid-nir.  like  « 
many  demons  of  darkness  urging  on  the  wwkif 
slaiiehter. 

'  The  parties  closed  with  the  desperate  fmy^ 
men  who  had  no  hope  but  in  victory,  Q,uarterm 
neitlier  asked  nor  given;  and  to  fly  was  iinjw- 
sible.  The  edge  of  the  area  was  unpmtci'itd 
by  parapet  or  battlement  The  least  slip  ntdi 
be  fatal ;  an<l  tne  combalantn,  as  they  slroffM 
in  mortal  agony,  were  sometimes  seen  to  nl  . 
over  the  sheer  sides  of  the  precipice  togette-  ' 
Cortes  himself  is  said  to  have  had  a  asnM 
escape  from  tliis  dreadful  fate.  Two  wnirim 
of  strong  muscular  frames,  seized  on  him.  wi 
were  dragging  him  violently  towards  the  bnnlrf 
the  nyrainid.  Aware  of  their  intention,  he  rtrw- 
glcd  with  all  his  fort*,  and,  before  they  conld  «■ 
' -'-   tlieir  purpose,  succeeded   in  tearing  i 


ji  ,.„.di.,,  pbed .;.,  .„d  died,  'we »«.,  |  &-.?,°'5..''rii.«rj:'  h'ir'ois"z."T; 


make  room    for   Mr.  Prescott's  storming  of 
the  temple ; — 

*  Cort£a,  having  cleared  a  way  for  the  assault, 
sprang  up  the  lower  stairway,  followed  by  Alva- 
rado,  Sandoval,  Ordnz,  and  the  other  gallant 
cavalicrsof  hid  little  band,  leaving  a  file  ol  arque- 
busicrs  and  a  strong  corps  of  Indian  allies  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  at  the  foot  of  the  monument 
On  the  first  landing,  as  well  as  on  the  several 
galleries  above,  and  on  the  summit,  the  Aztec 
warriors  were  drawn  up  to  dispute  his  passage. 
From  their  elevated  position  they  showered 
down  volleys  of  lighter  missileH,  together  with 
heavy  stones,  beams,  and  burning  raltcni,  which, 
thunucring  along  the  stairway,  overturned  the 
ascending  Spaniards,  and  carried  desolation 
through  tJieir  ranks.  The  more  fortunate,  eluding 
or  sprmging  over  these  obstacles,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  first  terrace,  where,  throwing  them- 
selves on  their  enemies,  they  compelled  them, 
after  a  short  resistance,  lofall  back.  Thcassail- 
ants  pressed  on,  effectually  supported  by  a  brisk 
fire  of  the  musketeers  from  t>e1ow,  which  so 
mach  galled  the  Mexicans  in  their    exposed 


story  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  for  Cortbm 

a  man  of  uncommon  agility  and  etrenglh.   t  ' 
hasbeen  often  repeated;  butnotby  conceaipii* 
ry  history. 

'  The  battle  lasted  with  unintermitting  ft"!  ' 

for  three  hours.    The  number  of  the  eitemyw  '- 

double  that  of  the  Christians ;  and  it  seeiaed  u  c 

if  it  were  a  contest  which  must  be  detcrmiwJ  ' 

by  numbers  and  brute  force,  rather  than  by*-  ■ 

perior  science.     But  it  was  not  so.     The  inwt  - 

nerable   armor  of  the  Spaniard,  his  swonl  <i  >■. 

malchlesB  temper,  and  hia  skill  in  the  uKoTit  i 

gave  him  advantages  which  far  outweighed  *  ' 

odds  of  physical  Etrenglh  and  number*.    Afln  ' 

doing  all  tliat  the  courage  of  despair  could  ruHt  > 

men  to  do,  resistance  grew  fainter  and  fbioter  <t  i 

the  side  of  the  Aztecs.    One  afler  anotherilv!'  ^ 

had  fallen.    Two  or  three  priests  only  mirmi  't 

to  be  led  awrty  in  triumph  by  the  victors.    Etbt  i 

other  combatant  was  sn-etched  a  corpse  w  d^  «; 

bloody  orena,  or  had  been  hurled  tram  tbe  giddf  ^ 
heights.     Yet  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  waiP* 
inconsiderable;  it  amounted  to  forty-five  oTthcii 

best  men,  and  nearly  alt  the  rvmaioder  n»  ^ 

more  or  less  injured  m  the  desperate  conflict  t 

The  victorious  cavalien  now  rushed  toni*  K 
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the  sanctuaries.  The  lower  bIoi 
the  two  upper  were  of  wood.  Penetrating 
their  recesBcs,  they  had  the  mortilicalioii  to  finil 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  CrosB  removed. 
But  in  the  other  ediSce  they  Btjil  beheld  ihe  grini 
figure  of  Huitzilopotchli,  with  his  cenecrofemok- 
big  hearts,  and  the  wallB  of  hie  oratory  reeking 
irith  gore — not  improbably  of  (heir  own  country- 
men. With  Bhouts  of  triumph  the  Chrifliiane 
tore  the  uncouth  monster  from  hii  niche,  and 
tumbled  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  horror-struck 
Aztecs,  down  the  steps  of  the  teocatli.  Thej- 
tfaen  act  fire  to  the  accursed  building.  Th« 
flame  speedily  ran  up  the  elender  towers,  ecnd- 
iag  forth  an  ominous  light  over  city,  lake,  and 
'nJlcy,to  the  remotest  hut  among  the  mountains. 
It  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  paganism,  and  pro- 
cUumed  the  fell  oi  that  sanguinary  religion 
wh^ch  had  so  [on?  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  fair  regions  of  Anahuac.'— vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

There  ia  a  fine  epic  interest  in  the  mid- 
Dight  retreat  along  the  causeways.  The 
btttle,  from  its  locd  circumstances,  is  per- 
fectly distinct  and  intelligible ;  while,  on  thf. 
Spanish  side,  the  individual  feats  of  TaJor,  the 
personal  exploits  of  Alvsrado,  Velasquez. 
Sandoval,  and  above  all  of  Cortes  himself. 
awaken  breathless  sympathy.  We  watch  for 
the  emerging  of  the  survivors  of  that  gallanl 
band,  out  of  the  wild  confusion  and  darkness, 
over  the  chasms  of  the  broken  bridges,  over 
the  lost  artillery,  the  treasure  thrown  awaj 
in  the  last  agony  of  flight,  over  the  bodies  ol' 
their  own  men  and  horses  mingled  with  the 
heaps  of  slaughtered  Mexicans,  as  for  the 
winding  up  of  a  romance :  and  how  touch- 
ing is  the  close:  — 

'The  Spanish  commander  dismounted  from 
hiB  jaded  steed,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  steps 
of  an  Indian  temple,  gazed  mournfully  on  the 
broken  files  as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a 
■pectacle  did  they  present !  The  cavalry,  most 
OI  them  dismounted,  were  minsled  with  the  in- 
fftntry,  who  dragged  their  feeble  limbs  along 
with  difficulty ;  their  shattered  mail  and  tattered 

Sirments  dnpping  with  the  salt  ooze,  showing 
rough  their  rents  many  a.  bruise  and  ghastly 
wound ;  their  bright  arms  soiled,  their  proud 
;restB  and  banners  gone,  the  baggage,  artillery 
—^1,  in  short,  that  constitutes  the  pride  and 
panoply  of  glorious  war,  for  ever  lost  Cortfts, 
!■  he  looked  wistfully  on  their  thinned  and  disor- 
lered  ranKs,  sought  in  vain  for  many  a  familiar 
bee,  and  missed  more  than  one  dear  companion 
irho  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him  through 
til  the  perils  of  the  conquest.  Though  accus- 
UBied  to  control  hie  emotions,  or,  at  least,  to 
M>nceBl  them,  the  sight  waa  too  much  for  him. 
He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  the 
ears,  which  trickled  down,  revealed  too  plainly 
Jte  angniah  of  his  souL' — vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

Bnt  if  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  once  bewil- 
lered  by  the  pride  of  success,  bow  did  it  rise 
U>  meet  adversity  ?  In  one  week  afler  the 
retreat  along  the  causeway,  with  his  dimio- 
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of  stone.  I  ished  and  broken  force,  without  his  artillery, 
with  almost  all  his  etossbows  gone,  with  but 
few  of  his  horses,  wit^many  of  his  men  and 
himself  severely  wounded,  he  fights  the  great 
battle  of  Oiumba  against  the  whole  force  of 
the  Mexican  empire;  he  wins  it  by  his  own 
personal  prowess  in  killing  the  commander 
of  the  hostile  army.  Yet  this  wonderful 
man,  to  whom  all  the  other  contemporary 
writers  assign  this  crowning  exploit,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  emperor  notices  it  in  these 
words : — '  We  were  engaged  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day,  until  it  pleased  God  that 
one  should  fall,  who  must  have  been  a  lead- 
ing personage  amongst  them,  as  at  his  death 
the  battle  ceased.'  It  was  the  quick  eye  of 
Cortes  which  saw  the  importance  of  the 
death  of  this  cacique,  as  well  as  his  strong 
arm  which  struck  him  down.  Well  may  Mr. 
Prescott  say  that  these  modest  words  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  style   of  panegyric 

In  the  hour  ofhisdarkcst  disaster  Cortes  tie- 
ver  despaired  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Mexi- 
co. The  battle  of  Otumba  secured  the  fidelity 
of  iheTlascalans.*  There  was  still  a  powerful 
party  in  that  city,  headed  by  Xicotencatl,  who 
urged  the  abandonment  of  the  Spaniard?  to 
their  fate ;  wisely  foreseeing  that  the  only  se- 
curity for  their  own  freedom,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mexico,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  stranger 
from  the  land.  But  either  the  old  hatred  of 
Mexico,  and  the  dread  of  her  vengeance,  or 
awe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  involuntary 
respect  extorted  by  their  valor  under  these 
trials,  and  their  unexpected  victory,  secured 
the  ascendency  of  the  Spanish  parly  in  (he 
senate  of  Tlascala.  The  Mexican  envoys, 
who  had  been  sent  to  organize  a  general 
league  against  Ihe  invaders,  were  dismissed 
with  a  stern  rejection  of  their  offers.  What 
was  still  more  extraordinary,  Cortes  at  last 
shamed  the  dispirited  followers  of  Narvaez, 
who  had  shared  all  the  disasters,  and  tasted 
nothing  of  the  glory  or  the  gain  of  his  own 
veterans,  into  something  of  the  general  en- 
thusiasm. Unexpected  supplies  arrived  on 
the  coast,  guns  and  amntunition,  and  men 
and  horses;  and  some  spell  of  magic  might 
seem  to  gather  them  all,  in  unhesitating  obe- 
dience, under  his  banner. 

Cortes  is  again  at  the  head  of  near  600 
Spaniardst  and  a  large  body  of  auxiliary  na- 

De  Solis  ^ves  an  necounl  of  the  Ttsicalan  seo- 
snembling  &II  th«ir  bast  physicians  lo  stteDd 
Cortes;  and  ■ticibules  the  cure  of  hia  Hrious 
iround  on  the  head  eDtiraly  !□  their  ikLlful  Ireal- 
mant.  If  GiL  Bias  is  pmd  aulhorily  fur  Spnnish 
mcdiesl  Miencs,  even  at  a  later  period,  Cortes  may 
have  bean  foriuaite  ia  his  Indian  dociori. 

So  sayt  BIr.  PrMoqWV  W\.On>fc»  wi%'Cm.<i.V« 
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tires.  Forty  of  his  own  men  were  cavalry, 
seventy  armed  with  arquebusses  or  cross- 
bows, the  rest  with^sword  and  target,  and 
copper-headed  pikes.  He  had  nine  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  no  great  calibre.  He  was  de- 
ficient in  powder  till  he  obtained  a  supply  of 
sulphur  from  the  great  volcano,  up  to  the 
crater  of  which  one  of  his  followers,  on  his 
first  advance,  had  ventured  to  climb;  and 
thus,  what  then  appeared  a  feat  of  wild  and 
useless  daring,  became  of  essential  service  to 
the  army. 

From  the  bold  adventurer,  Cortes  is  be- 
come the  prudent  and  cautious  general.     He 
is  calmly   weighing  every  step,    preparing 
against   every   contingency   with    cool  fore- 
thought ;  and   slowly  but  pcrsevcringly  ad- 
vancing, and,  as  it  were,  securing  every  post 
in  his  way.     He  is  gradually  extending  the 
range  of  his  alliances ;  making  incursions  in 
all  the  surrounding  provinces ;  and  either  ob- 
taining the  voluntary  co-operation,  or  enforc- 
ing the  alliance  of  the    various  nations,  who 
were  more  or  less  under  Aztec  influence  and 
dominion.     His   first   measure   towards   the 
actual  war  with  Mexico  is  the  organization 
of  his  force  by  a  remarkable  body  of  ordi- 
nances— at  the  head  of  which  he  proclaims 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  destruc- 
tion  of  idolatry  to  be  the  chief  object,  the 
only  justifying  cause  of  the  war — he  does  not, 
however,  scruple  to  call  the  insurgent  nation 
rebels ;  and   De  Sol  is  seems  to  think   him 
<}uite  right.     The  other  regulations  prohibit 
the  ordinary  vices  of  a  camp,  especially  the 
appropriation  of  the  booty ;  and  forbid,  with 
Roman  severity,  any  attack  upon  the  enemy 
without  orders.    Instead  of  the  whole  nation, 
which  would  have  crowded  to  the  war — he 
chose  such  a  proportion  of   the  Tlascalans 
and  other  allies  as  might  assist,  without  en- 
cumbering, his  movements;    a  force  which 
he  could  keep  under  his  own  control.     This 
force,  however,  by  degrees  increased  to  an 
immense  amount ;    with  every  success  new 
allies  seem  to  crowd  to  his  standard — 80,000 
warriors  is  one  of  the  most  modest  estimates 
of  their  numbers.     In  order  to  command  the 
lake,  he  had  already  prepared  the  frame-work 

left  the  city  of  Tezcuco  with  thirty  horse  and  300 
foot,  and  tnere  remained  in  the  city  (of  Tezcuco) 
twenty  horee  and  300  foot.  Cortes  would  hardly 
have  magnified  his  force ;  and  in  such  an  army 
fifty  men  makes  considerable  difl'erence.  The  now 
troops  (Despatchesy  p.  238)  gradually  increased  his 
namoer  (before  ho  left  Tezcuco  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  Mexico)  to  66  horse,  118  archers  and  mus- 
keteers, and  more  than  700  foot  {Despatches,  p. 
257).  But  we  are  not  quite  sure,  as  the  dates  are 
rather  confused,  that  we  have  hit  on  the  exact  time 
to  which  Mr.  Prescott  refers.  He  gives  the  num- 
ten,  m  ahove^  at  the  Ittt  review  in  Tescaco. 


of  his  brigantines.  which  had  odIjt  tobepM 
together  and  launched  upon  the  waters.  Tb 
was  done  with  imposing  ceremony.  Hinig 
been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  fromllii' 
cala  to  Tezcuco,  they  were  set  up,  and  towci 
through  a  canal  of  half  a  league,  coDsunctti 
with  great  labor  and  care,  to  the  lake  d 
Mexico. 

An  unexpected  ally  impeded,  for  i  time  A 
least,  the  preparations  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
communication  of  diseases  seems  an  iDeTV 
table  evil,  which  attends  the  contact  of  di^ 
ferent  races ;  and  partly  from  ignorance  of 
their  treatment,  partly  from  the  new  force 
which  they  seem  to  acquire    by  being  in- 
parted  to  fresh  constitutions,  thej  in  gtued 
become  more  than  usually  destructive.    The 
small-pox  had  been  brought  to  the  shores  of 
Mexico,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  negro  on  boud 
of  one  of  the  ships,  and  spread  with  frigbtftl 
fatality.     The  new  emperor,  Cuitlahuac,  w« 
among  its  victims      Yet  eventually  tbeu- 
cession  of  Guatemozin  to  the  throne,  gave 
new  vigor  and  obstinacy  to  the   resistaoee. 
.The  noble  valor  of  Guatemozin  retrieved  the 
royal  race  from  the  pusillanimity  of  Monl^ 
zuma.     Numancia  or  Saragossa  were  not(k- 
fended  with  greater  intrepidity  or  more  to- 
shaken  endurance  than  Mexico.    We  caiuKi 
follow  the  siege  in  all  its  strange  vicissitades 
and  romantic  adventures ;  but  unless  famioe 
and  pestilence  had  assisted  in  the  workoi 
destruction,   the  issue,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplying  thousands  of  Indiansj  whose  vi 
Cort(>s  was  now  glad  to  accept,  might  hi*e 
been  more  doubtful.*    Once,  it  is  well  kDom 
that  the  Spaniards  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  city  were  driven  out  of  it,  and  took  refiijie 
in  their  own  quarters.     It  was  then  that  the 
appalling  scene  took  place   with  which  ve 
shall  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Prescott:- 

'  It  was  late  in  the  aflernoon  when  he  readie«i 
them ;  but  the  sun  was  still  lingering  above  the 
western  hills,  and  poured  his  beams  wide  over 
the  Valley,  lighting  up  tlie  old  towers  and  tea- 
pics  of  Tcnochtitlan  with  a  mellow  radiance,  thit 
little  harmonized  with  the  dark  scenes  of  ftrife 
in  which  the  city  had  so  lately  been  involved 
The  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  however,  wasoos 


*  These  numbers  evidently  increased  beyond  tke 
control  of  Cortes.  Cort6s  in  one  place  speski  ^ 
150,000  men  to  900  Spaniards.  He  was  obliged 
to  allow  them  to  plunder  on  their  own  aocoant,iv 
thus  to  snatch  a  large  part  of  the  rewards  of  tbtir 
victories  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Thicc 
is  a  still  more  extraordinary  proof  of  their  iak- 
pendent  adherence  to  their  old  habits-**  And  ikA 
night  (the  night  of  a  battle  in  which  1500  of  t^ 
most  distinguished  Mexicans  had  been  slaia)  ^ 
allies  were  well  supplied  for  their  sapper,  •■  they 
took  the  bodies  of  tne  slain  and  cot  them  ap  ^ 
food  !  !*  (Despatches,p.  313.)  We  hope  that  tt<^ 
were  not  among  the  C%riK(MW  ooni^Mta. 
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great  drum  in  tlie  temple  «  the  War-goil,- 
■ounds  which  recalled  the  noche  trute,  vnth  dW 
its  terrible  images,  to  the  minda  of  the  Span 
iards,  for  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  wliii.-]i 
(hey  had  ever  heard  them.  They  iniimaterl 
■ome  solemo  act  of  religion  within  the  unhal- 
lowed prectnts  of  the  teocalli;  and  the  Boidierii. 
etarUed  hy  the  mournru!  vibrationB,  which  might 
be  heard  for  leagues  across  the  Valley,  turni.;il 
their  eycB  to  tlie  quarter  whence  they  proceeded. 
They  there  beheld  a  long  procession  winding  n|i 
the  huge  lides  of  the  pyramid ;  for  the  camp  dT 
Alvarodo  was  pitched  scarcely  a  mile  from  tin- 
city,  and  objects  are  distinctly  visible  at  a  Kre:it 
difitance.  in  the  transparent  atcaoaphere  of  tlir 
table-land. 

'  A«  [he  long  file  of  priests  and  warriors  reach- 
ed the  Sat  summit  of  the  teocalli,  the  Spaniards 
■aw  the  figures  of  several  men  stripped  to  thf-ir 
waists,  some  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
■kins,  they  recognized  as  their  own  countrymen. 
They  were  the  victims  for  sacrifice.  Their 
heeds  were  gaudily  decorated  with  coronals  oi' 
^□mes,  and  they  carried  fans  in  their  hands. 
They  were  urged  along  by  blows,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  the  dances  in  honor  of 
the  Aztec  war-god.  The  unfortunate  captives. 
tfien  stripped  of  their  sad  finery,  were  stretcht'd 
one  after  another,  on  the  ^eat  stone  of  sacrifice. 
On  its  convex  surface,  their  breasts  were  heaveii 
np  eoDvenienlly  for  the  diabolical  purpose  of  tin- 
prieatjy  executioner,  who  cut  asunder  the  ribahy 
a  Btning  blow  with  his  sharp  razor  of  ilztli,  anil 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  wound,  tore  awiiy 
the  heart,  which,  hot  and  reeking,  was  depositcil 
on  thegolden  censer  before  the  idol.  Theboily 
(rf'the  slaughtered  victim  was  then  hurled  doK-'n 
the  steep  itaira  of  the  pyramid,  which,  it  may  \w. 
remerobered,  were  placed  at  ^e  same  angle  of 
the  pile,  one  flight  below  anotiier ;  and  the  mutj. 
lateu  remains  were  gathered  up  b^  the  savage..^ 
beneath,  who  soon  prepared  with  them  thi> 
cannibal  repast  which  completed  the  work  of 
abomination. 

'Wem^  imagine  with  what  sensations  the 
stupefied  Spaniards  must  have  gazed  on  this 
horrid  spectacle,  so  near  that  they  could  almoi^t 
recognize  the  persons  ofiheir  unfortunate  friends. 
see  the  struggles  and  writhing  of  their  bodies. 
bear— or  fancy  tiiai  they  heard — their  screaniF 
of  agony;  yet  so  far  removed,  that  iheycouM 
render  them  no  assistance.  Their  limbs  trem- 
bled beneath  them,  aa  they  thought  what  might 
one  day  be  their  own  fate;  and  the  bravest 
among  them,  who  had  hitherto  gone  to  battk- 
a»  careless  and  light-hearted  as  to  the  bani^uut 
or  the  ball-room,  were  unable,  from  this  tinif 
forward,  to  encouDter  their  ferocious  enemy 
without  a  sickeninff  feeling,  much  akin  to  fear, 
coming  over  them.'— voL  iti.  pp,  135-137. 

Ckxtks  himself  acknowledges  the  peri]  and 
the  deaperationof  his  tro«^s.  The  following 
extiact  from  the  despatches  shows  the  e.t- 
tremitj  to  which  they  were  reduced : — 

■  Qod  knows  the  dangers  which  they  encoun- 
tm*A-  >a  tbia  expedition  (against  Mataleingo), 
and  also  to  which  we  who  remained  behind  were 


exposed ;  but  aa  it  was  the  best  policy  for  ua  to 
exhibit  greater  courage  and  resolution  than  ever, 
and  even  to  die  in  arms,  we  concealed  our  weak- 
ness as  well  from  our  allies  as  from  the  enemy ; 
and  ollen,  very  oflen,  have  I  heard  the  Spanish 
Boldiers  declare  that  they  only  wished  it  would 
please  God  to  spare  their  lives,  and  make  them 
conquerors  of  the  city,  although  Aey  should  de- 
rive no  interest  nor  advantage  from  it;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extremity  we  were 
reduced,  and  on  what  a  slender  chance  we  held 

r  persona  and  Uvea.'— i?e*paieAe«,  p.  3M. 

Whether  their  prayers  were  sincere  or  not, 
these  were  the  only  terms  on  which  they  at 
length  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  They 
were  literally  forced  to  burn  as  they  went 
along.  All  the  buildings  for  splendor  or 
for  luxury,  fur  the  gorgeous  pleasures  of  the 
king  or  the  worship  of  the  idols,  went  down 
one  bj  one ;  and  the  line  of  the  progress  of 
the  Spaniards  was  marked  by  the  total  demo- 
lition of  the  city.  They  won  it,  street  by 
street,  square  by  square,  and  aa  they  won 
destroyed  on  either  side.  The  palaces,  the 
aviary,  the  gardens  sunk  in  the  flames,  and 
by  their  rubbish  formed  an  open  and  unex- 
posed road  for  the  coaquerors.  Even  the 
stern  heart  of  Cortes"  was  touched  ;  he  was 
moved,  we  may  believe,  with  more  generous 
feelings  than  the  disappointment  of  his  ra- 
pacity, as  the  Queen  of  the  Valley,  with  all 
her  wealth  and  splendor,  gradually  smould- 
ered in  ashes,  or  sunk  into  the  lake.  He 
was  master  of  the  beautiful  site  of  Mexico, 
but  Mexico  had  perished.  The  state  of  mis- 
ery to  which  the  few  gallant  survivors  were 
reduced  is  strangely  shown  in  their  charac- 
teristic language  to  Cortes,  when  summoned 
to  surrender  : — 

'  They  said  to  me,  that  since  they  regarded 
me  aa  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  in  so 
short  a  space  of  lime  as  one  day  and  one  night 
revolved  around  the  whole  world,  I  ought  there- 
fore-to  despatch  them  out  of  hfe  in  as  brief  a 
space  aa  possible ;  and  thus  deliver  them  from 
their  trouhles :  for  they  desired  to  go  to  heaven 
to  their  Orchilobus  (qu.),  who  was  waiting  to 
receive  them  into  a  state  of  peaceful  repose.' — 
Detpatchei,  p.  322. 


They  fought  till  they  had  n 
but  over  the  bodies  of  the  slai 


way  10  fight 
The  siege 


lat  ihcy  diacovercd  bd  itrang  a 
ifend  ihemaelvei  or  pori.h,  I  in- 
ferred  two  things ;  Srat,  that  we  should  recover 
litlle  or  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  which  they  had 
deprived  lu.'  and  wcond,  thai  tfaef  bad  given  ui 
occuioa  and  tomptUed  us  Mlterly  to  eztermituiXt 
(Ann.  On  thij  Isat  conaideraUon  1  dwelt  with  matt 
feeling,  and  it  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind.'  After 
deMribing  the  more  '  Doble'  and  more  'gay  and 
eteianl'  building,  he  adda,  '  Allbough  it  grieved 
me  much,  yet  ai  it  griavad  ths  enemy  mors,  I  detiu- 
miaedto  burn  ihiiiimillliw' — Dtvgox^ku^'t.Sfifl. 
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lasted  for  seventy-five  days ;  of  the  amount 
of  carnage,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
jecture. Cort6s  on  one  occasion  speaks  of 
12,000— in  others  of  50,000— killed  in  one 
conflict.  And  this  warfare  was  carried  on  in 
the  name  and  under  the  Cross  of  Christ ! 

De  Sol  is,  like  a  skilful  dramatist,  closes 
his  book  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  capture 
of  Guatemozin.  Mr.  Prescott  carries  us  on 
through  the  shifling  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of 
Cortes,  his  popularity  in  Spain,  his  favor  at 
the  court,  his  later  disastrous  adventures  in 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent.  De 
Sol  is,  no  doubt,  broke  off  where  he  did,  not 
only  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  work,  but 
lest  he  should  be  constrained  to  darken  the 
brilliant  panegyric  of  his  hero  Cortes.  Cortes 
could  restrain  his  soldiers  during  the  war  by 
his  severe  discipline  ;  he  could  support  their 
courage  under  reverses ;  but  he  wanted  either 
the  power  or  the  will  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  their  rapacity  when  conquerors.  Nor  was 
this  in  the  heat  and  flush  of  victory.  The 
foul  stain  on  the  Spanish  character  of  Cortes, 
who,  at  least,  did  not  set  his  face,  as  a  flint, 
against  such  barbarity,  was  the  treatment  of 
the  captive  Guatemozin.  The  emperor,  the 
gallant  foe,  was  cruelly  tortured,  in  order  to 
make  him  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  imagin- 
ary treasures.  And  this  was  the  man  whose 
language  Humboldt  justly  compares  to  the 
noblest  passages  in  Greek  or  Roman  story. 
*  When  brought  before  Cortes  on  his  first 
capture,'  let  Mr.  Prescott  tell  the  tale : — 

*  Cortes  came  forward  with  a  dignified  and 
studied  courtesy  to  receive  him.  The  Aztec 
monarch  probaoly  knew  the  person  of  his  con- 
queror, for  he  first  broke  silence  by  saying :  "  I 
have  done  all  that  I  could  to  defend  myself  and 
my  people.  I  am  now  reduced  to  this  state. 
You  will  deal  with  me,  Malintzin,  as  you  iisL" 
Then  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  poniard, 
stuck  in  the  general's  belt,  he  added  witn  vehe- 
mence, **  Better  despatch  me  witli  this,  and  rid 
me  of  life  at  once."  Cortes  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  proud  bearing  of  the  young  bar- 
barian, showing  in  his  reverses  a  spirit  worthy 
of  an  ancient  Roman.  "Fear  not,"  he  replied, 
"you  shall  be  treated  with  all  honor.  You 
have  defended  your  capital  like  a  brave  warrior. 
A  Spaniard  knows  how  to  respect  valor  even  in 
an  enemy."  ' — vol.  iii.  pp.  182,  183. 

A  darker  story  is  behind  ;  at  a  later  period 
Guatemozin,  for  what  seems  an  imaginary, 
or  at  least  unproved  conspiracy,  was  actually 
hanged  by  the  command  of  Cortes. 

Thus  Mexico  become  a  province  of  Spain, 
and  a  part  of  Christendom,  with  what  results 
we  can  but  briefly  inquire.  History  seems 
to  speak,  significantly  enough,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  advantage  acquired  by  Spain  from 
these  ccmquests,  purcfhased  at  the  price  of  so 


much  blood  and  crime.     It  is  ^  f^hmBol 
notion  of  the  author  of  the  'Trtie-iorafi- 
glishman,'  that  the  Devil  luckily  eonMedA 
Spaniards   to  discover  South  America,  fe' 
cause  the  wealth  of  those  provinces,  in  df 
hands  of  any  but  that  proud  nation,  worf 
have  been  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  mankini: 
thus,  by  the  way,  representing  the  Dcril  ■ 
rather  more  favorable  to  the  liberties  of  iw 
than  might  be  expected. 

*  The  subtile  Prince  thought  fittest  to  bestow 
On  them  the  golden  mines  of  Mexico, 
With  all  the  silver  mountains  of  Peru; 
Wealth  which  would  in  wiie  hands  the  woridoi^ 

For  Mexico,  we  are  not  without  oor  fea 
lest  Mr.  Prescott*s  glowing  description  of  tk 
reign  of  Prince  Nezahualcoyotl  might,* 
der  the  older  Spanish  rule,  have  awake» 
some  fond  regret  for  the  departure  of » 
golden  age ;  and  in  the  present  day  D>ir 
contrast  not  too  favorably  with  the  state  a 
the  Independent  Republic.  Mr.  Stepbew"* 
lively  account  of  his  vain  search  for  thep** 
ernment  to  which  he  was  accredited,'  ^ 
Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca's  verjplessii'l  i^^ 
volumes,  do  not  represent  the  social  ot^f  \[ 
present  condition  of  things  in  averyeD^li 
ble  light.  We  do  not  quite  recollect  bc^ 
many  revolutions  Madame  Calderon  ^ 
nessed  during  a  residence  of  a  year  and^ 
quarter  in  the  capital ;  not  orderly  and  peact 
ful  revolutions,  but  such  changes  as  madetk 
shots  fly  about  in  all  directions,  with  littk 
discrimination  between  friend  and  foe,nativi 
or  stranger,  peaceful  inhabitant  or  exalta 
partisan.  Nature  alone  in  her  prodigality i 
faithful  to  this  favored  region.  There  seen 
much  which  is  amiable  and  hospitable  in  tt 
old  Spanish  society,  and  the  Indians,  thouf 
utterly  sunk  and  degraded  in  their  intellec 
ual  faculties,  seem  a  gentle  race.  Yet  whei 
God  has  made  such  a  paradise,  we  cao» 
but  wish  that  man  were  better  disposed  i 
cultivate  and  adorn  it.  What  were  a  golde 
age  without  its  peace  and  happiness? 

Christianity  here  began  to  add  a  new  worl 
to  her  conquests.  Yet  as  we  cannot  but  l 
ment  that  it  was  not  propagated  by  otbt 
means,  and  presented  in  a  purer  form,  ai 
has  not  produced  more  of  its  blessed  result 
it  is  but  just,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upo 
us  to  call  to  mind  the  hideous  and  bloody  & 
perstition  which  it  erased  frona  the  land.  Ti 
first  conversions  to  Christianity,  it  most  h 
acknowledged,  were  rather  summary  and  es 

*  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  engrariiV 
from  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawingB,  illastntiTt  ^ 
Mr.  Stephen's  work,  on  a  much  larger  x^kt"^ 
giving  tlierefore  a  much  better  notion  of  the  titnft- 
dinary  ruins  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  The  wbob*^ 
rles  promises  to  be  of  great  intereat  and  importiK^ 
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in  during  the  conquest,  many 
caciques  in  TIascala,  in  Tez- 
ng  the  other  allies,  received 
idering  that  the  good  father 
ogether  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
the  work  of  interpretation  in 
i  well  as  the  civil  intercourse 
by  Aguilar  and  Donna  Mari- 
istance,  at  last,  of  Orteguilla, 
f  Cort6s,  who  acquired  some 
the  language,  the  preparatory 
$t  have  been  tolerably  com- 
there  was  one  unanswerable 
God  of  the  conqueror — (we 
nust  write,  considering  the 
^irgin  and  the  Saints  took  in 
-the  Gods  of  the  white  men 
est ;  and  if  the  deities  of  the 
1  themselves  to  be  tumbled 
their  pedestals,  it  was  a  sure 
eign  was  over,  and  a  full  jus- 
j  desertion  of  their  altars.  It 
:n  vain,  perhaps,  to  have  of- 
>nverts  a  more  pure  and  spirit- 
There  is,  however,  an  ex- 
is  passage  in  the  despatches  of 
to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
characteristic  of  the  conquer- 
i  ark  able  testimony  to  the  sen- 
ike  Cortes,  on  the  overgrown 
nd  power  of  the  church  in 
strongly  urges  on  his  master 
hs  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
:ute  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
Tular  clergy,  the  monks  and 
lifferent  orders,  who  should 
wn  monastic  communities  : — 

s  and  other  prelates  are  sent, 
Lhc  custom  practised  by  them 
e  present  day,  by  disposing  of 
3  church,  and  expending  them 
I  other  foolish  matters,  and  be- 
'inheritance  on  their  sons  or  re- 
grcater  evil  would  result  from 
i^s :  the  natives  of  this  country 
3ir  priests,  wlio  were  engaged 
e  rites  and  ceremonies  ot  their 
strict  were  they  in  tlie  practice 

chastity,  that  any  deviation 
)unishecl  with  death ;  now,  if 
5  atfiiirs  of  the  church  and  what 
vice  of  God  were  intrusted  to 

dignitaries,  and  if  they  under- 
!  were  the  ministers  of  God, 
Id  indulging  in  vicious  habits 

as  is  the  case  in  these  days  in 
lead  them  to  undervalue  our 
it  with  derision,  and  all  the 
e  world  would  not  be  able  to 
ischief  arisuig  from  this  source.' 
425. 

id  obstinate  hostility  of  Fon- 
Burgos,  may  no  doubt  have 


rankled  in  the  mind  of  Cort6s,  and  made 
him  look  upon  the  higher  churchmen  with 
darkening  prejudice;  but  Charles  V.  must 
have  been  astonished  at  receiving  from  the 
New  World  language  so  strangely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  loud  cry  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church  in  Germany  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope. So  far  Cortes  and  Luther  might  seem 
embarked  in  one  cause  ;  yet,  as  his  precau- 
tionary advice  was  not  followed,  so  we  trust 
his  vaticinations  were  at  least  not  complete- 
ly fulfilled.  If  there  was  more  than  one  Las 
Casas,  such  prelates  might  redeem  their  or- 
der, and  propagate  Christianity  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Indians  by  the  stronger  persuasion  of 
veneration  and  love. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject.  We 
conclude  with  expressing  our  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Prescott  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  of  showing  our  deep  sympathy, 
the  sympathy  of  kindred  and  of  blood,  with 
Americans  who,  like  himself,  do  honor  to  our 
common  literature.  Mr.  Prescott  may  take 
his  place  among  the  really  good  English  writ* 
ers  of  history  in  modem  times ;  and  will  be 
received,  we  are  persuaded,  into  that  small 
community,  with  every  feeling  of  friendly 
and  fraternal  respect. 


THE  DEAP  TWINS. 

BY    MR8.    EDWARD    THOMAS. 
From  the  Metropolitan. 

Two  lovely  flowers  from  Heaven 
5Iy  bow  r  a  brief  while  graced  ! 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  snow-flake  driven 
Across  the  barren  waste. 

Then  melt  all  suddenly  away 

Beneath  a  truant  winter-ray  ? 

So  shrank  my  blossoms  from  the  cold 

Ofthis  UDgenial  land, 
Ere  their  rath  beauty  could  unfold, 
*  Wooed  by  my  fostering  hand ; 
Together  they  both  came,  and — went. 
And  then  I  asked,  <*  Why  were  they  sent  ?*' 

"  As  messengers  of  heavenly  love  !" 

An  angel's  voice  replied, 
"  To  guide  thv  erring  soul  above, 

Their  seraph  wings  they  tried ; 
Too  oAen  mortal  hearts  alone 
Are  wafled  thus  to  Mercy's  throne  ! 

Strong  as  the  hope  of  faith  may  be, 

Stronger  are  earthly  ties 
To  draw  man  to  eternity. 

Thus,  when  a  loved  one  dies, 
The  thoughts  the  spirit's  flight  pursue. 
And  heaven  instant  is  in  view !  ' 

Lord  !  on  my  heart  these  truths  divine 

Fell,  like  sofl  Hermon's  dew, 
Earth  fades — my  thoughts  are  wholly  thine ; 

My  babe  no  more  I'll  rue. 
I  feel  in  love  my  babes  were  taken^ 
To  be  no  laoie  o^  Um^\A  i\it^«vi\ 
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THE  COTJKT  OF  CUPID ; 


WITH    REMARKS   UPON  THE   LAW    OF  LOVE. 
From  the  New  Monthly  Mafaziae. 

This  most  ancient  tribunal,  not  only  in  Enff- 
land,  but  in  all  the  world,  has,  by  some  odd 
mischance  or  oversight,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
many  grave  writers  who  have  learnedly  treated 
of  all  other  courts  of  justice  or  injustice,  of  equi- 
ty or  iniquity.  That  such  a  court  existed  in  the 
old  world,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  old  world  was 
once  a  young  and  blooming  one.  The  \vriter 
capable  of  contradicting  this  assertion,  would 
deny  that  Venus  had  her  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Cyprus,  and  would  show  himself  scan- 
dalously ignorant  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  Paphian  gynocracy.  Let  us  have  no  cavil- 
ling about  names ;  the  Judge  Cupid  of  the  Lat- 
ins is  the  same  as  the  Chief  Justice  Eros  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  latter  is  as  like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Love  of  the  British,  as  one  of  Venus'e 
pigeons  is  like  another. 

We  may  be  told  tliat  Flela  makes  no  mention 
of  the  tribunal  we  speak  of,  and  that  Judge  Cu- 
pid is  never  once  alluded  to  by  Fortescue,  or  a 
rule  of  his  court  hinted  at  bv  Bracton.  But  it 
would  have  been  unpardonaole  irrelevance  in 
those  grey-beards,  had  they  introduced  the  sub- 
ject Love  in  Blackstone  would  be  as  absurd  as 
Blackstone  in  love,  and  a  passion  in  Lord  Mans- 
field as  unseemly  as  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  pas- 
sion. What  have  lawyers  to  do  with  love-suits, 
any  more  than  lovers  with  lawsuits  ?  and  who 
would  not  think  a  discussion  on  contingent  re- 
mainders out  of  place  in  the  Reports  of  Sir  John 
Suckling,  the  i  ear-books  of  Cowley,  or  the 
Commentaries  of  Anacreon  or  Moore  ?  The 
great  authorities  upon  the  law  and  practice  of 
tlie  high  court  under  consideration,  are  of  course, 
the  poets,  who  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  its 
clerks  and  prothonotaries — tlie  lovers  who  have 
been  its  suitors — or  the  numerous  corps  of  lady's 
maids  and  match-makers  who  correspond  with 
conveyancers,  advocates,  attorneys,  and  solicit 
ors  in  our  courts  of  law.  From  these  authorities 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  cull  all  the  infor- 
mation obtainable  upon  a  subject  as  soft  as  it  is 
serious,  and  as  grave  as  it  is  gay.  We  confess 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  tenderness  in 
Tidd,  any  passion  in  Preston,  any  charms  in 
Chitty,  any  love  in  Littleton,  any  sweetness  in 
Sugcfen,  any  thing  arch  in  Archbold,  or  any 
thing  pastoral  even  in  Shepherd's  Touchstone. 

That  Cupid's  court  is  invisible,  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  tribunal,  or  the  slightest  ground  (or 
questioning  its  existence.  Has  one  shepherdess 
or  swain  out  of  one  hundred  ever  seen  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  or  had  ocular  evidence  of 
the  Exchequer?  The  Court  of  Chancery  is 
lust  as  invisible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  the  Court  of  Cupid,  how  unlike  soever 
the  Genius  of  Litigation  may  be  to  the  God  of 
Love.  We  grant  the  invisibility  of  ihe  tribunal; 
which,  in  fact  like  its  ubiquity  and  its  omnipo- 
tence, is  only  a  proof  of  its  divme  and  Olympian 
jurisdiction.  It  resembles,  in  one  respect,  tlie 
Queen's  Bencb^  which  is  eaid  to  be  ambulant, 
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or  attendant  upon  her  majestjr's  sacred  person, 
in  all  her  progresses  and  rovingtf.  In  like  mui- 
ner,  Chiei  Justice  Love  attends  tbe  whereaboon 
of  Venus,  his  queen-mother,  although  instead  of 
being  ambulant^  he  is  oflen  volant  and  volatile. 

As  he  has  never  been  seen  in  his  judicial  wig 
and  robes,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  pre- 
cision, how  he  looks  in  his  official  garb ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  guess  that  he  must  cut  a  very  dirtio- 
sruished  figure ;  for  we  have  only  to  go  ioio 
Westminster  Hall,  and  imagine  one  of  our  com- 
mon-law judges  accommodated  with  CupkTi 
chubby  face  and  laughing  eyei,  instead  of  hii 
own  sallow  physiognomy,  like  law-binding  and 
his  own  moping  eyes,  mousing  for  preredents, 
and  haggard  with  peering  into  Peere  Williams 

Cupid  carries  no  sword,  because  he  does  not 
want  one,  being  provided  with  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows, witii  which  he  executes  his  writs  and  pro- 
cesses with  a  despatch,  a  celerity,  and  a  vigor, 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  men  of  LincolnVina 
and  tlie  Temple.  Yet,  though  he  does  not  wear 
a  sword  himself,  he  commands  those  who  do, 
and  is  known  to  have  served  his  latitats  upon  the 
greatest  warriors  and  generals  upon  earth— for 
example,  upon  Field-marshal  Achilles  and  B4a- 
jor-general  Cssar.  The  recorded  cases  of  re- 
sistance to  love-processes  are  but  few ;  it  is  said 
^tliat  Cupid's  writs  did  not  run  in  the  camp  of 
Scipio  any  more  than  dueen  Victoria's  do  in 
the  realms  of  Connemara ;  but  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  Scipio  was  punished  for  contempt  of 
Court  just  as  the  Blakes  and  Martins  are  wheo 
the  law  lays  hold  of  them,  which  is  certainly  not 
an  everyday  occurrence. 

The  reason  that  Cupid  in  general  holds  no 
balance,  is  not  that  there  is  no  equity  in  love  aP 
fairs,  but  that  his  godship  is  msre  concerned 
with  Virgo  than  with  Liora.  However,  there 
are  occasions  when  Love,  as  well  as  Themis,  is 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  scales.  When  there  i* 
any  thing  commercial,  or  of  the  nature  of  bar- 
ter and  huxtering,  in  love  affairs,  this  apparatm 
is  indispensable.  Sometimes  the  commodities 
weighed  together  are  wealth  and  beauty,  some- 
times beauty  and  rank,  sometimes  rank  and  opu- 
lence, sometimes  opulence  and  talent ;  but  the 
most  common  of  all  weighing  transactions  i». 
when  purse  is  weighed  against  purse,  and  for- 
tune against  settlement. 

In  the  Court  of  Cupid  the  legal  language  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  the  Common  Pleas 
or  (ilueen's  Bench.  A  passion^  in  tlie  former,  is 
the  parallel  to  an  action  in  the  latter ;  and  al- 
though the  plaintilie  in  Banco  Cupidinis  are 
sometimes  called  suitors,  they  are  more  usually 
styled  lovers  or  wooers.  The  querela  of  the 
lawyer  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  proceed- 
ing by  the  lover  called  tlie  love-elegy  or  sonnet 
forms  and  precedents  lor  which  instruments  art 
to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  text-book»  ot* 
Ovid,  Petrarch,  Shenstonc,  and  other  emioeot 
practitioners  in  love-pleading.  There  is  a  din 
frrence  of  some  importance  in  the  way  tfiat  the 
pleadings  commence  in  the  two  prolessions;  for 
whereas  in  law  the  suit  bef^ns  with  a  declara- 
tion, in  love  the  proceedings  are  often  prettv  far 
advanced  before  a  declaration  is  made  or  ik^- 
In  many  love  cases  tlie  declaration  ends  thesoi^ 
^TVv\«l\^^\)en8  when  the  fair  defendant  is  parties- 
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,.  larly  cold  and  unpropitiouB,  and  the  plaintiff  en- 

•  ten  a  nolle  praaeqmi  ^^  abandons  his  passion. 
:l  The  pleadings  m  action  of  law  are  remarka- 
'.  bly  heavy  and  uninteresting,  to  all  whose  facts 
.'  are  not  formed  on  Bacon's  Abridgment,  or  Co- 
'  myn^s  Digest ;  bat  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
''  more  popular,  more  agreeable,  or  more  fashion- 
;  able  reading  than  the  whole  of  the  record  in  an 

action  at  love  tried,  or  for  trial,  before  Judge 
Cupid.    Such  records  are  sometimes  called  nov- 
els, sometimes  romances,  sometimes  love-tales, 
the  latter  designation  closely  resembling  what  is 
called  in  our  law-French,  the  corUe,  or  story,  told 
\  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  from  which  our 
'  English  word  count  has  been  derived.    In  this 
"^  point  of  view,  "  Stephens  on  Pleading  "  is  a  work 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  *' Original  Love-Let- 
ters,"  or  the  play  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet ;"  and 
Scott  and  Shakspeare  may  be  said  to  liave  been 

*  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions, if  they  did  not  both  actually  hold  offices  in 
the  two  courts. 

Curiously  enough,  the  object  sought  in  both 
syBtema  of  pleading  is  issue  ;  and  it  is  in  both  a 
point  of  great  moment  that  the  issue  should  be 
well-knit.  Demurring,  too,  is  a  daily  practice  in 
the  love-courts ;  the  lady  frequently  demurs  of 
her  own  accord  to  the  gentleman's  declaration, 
and  she  is  still  more  commonly  advised  to  do  so 
by  her  counsel  learned  in  love — for  example,  an 
aunt,  a  mother,  or  a  ^ardian.  These  demur- 
rers are  generally  to  me  plaintiff's  fortune  and 
prospects,  and  joinder  in  demurrer  is  when  the 
suitor  admits  the  fact  of  poverty  in  prasenli,  and 
bleak  anticipations  infuturo,  but  refers  the  mat- 
ter to  the  court  within,  and  leaves  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  fair  one's  heart 

The  heart,  in  fact,  is  Cupid's  aula  regia^  where 
be  sits  "•  in  bank,"  and  the  banks  which  he  loves 
are  sometimes  banks  of  violets  and  roses,  some- 
times the  Bank  of  England,  or  Coutts's.  In  the 
heart  he  keeps  his  terms  and  his  vacations : 
there  are  his  writs  returnable ;  there  take  place 
love's  trials;  there  he  receives  affidavits  of  truth 
and  constancy,  which  he  sometimes  orders  to  be 
taken  off  the  file  for  perjury. 

When  a  suitor  at  law  Is  defeated,  he  is  said  to 
be  cast ;  when  a  plaintiff  in  love  is  rejected,  he 
is  said  to  be  down-cast.  Frequently  he  is  down- 
cast with  damages  and  costs — damages  to  his 
health  and  costs  to  his  pocket.  His  passion 
soiunds  in  damages,  when  he  indites  a  querulous 
letter,  or  a  lugubrious  sonnet,  addressed  to  the 
fair  defendant  who  has  cast  him.  He  is  then,  too. 
to  use  another  legal  phrase,  "  in  misericordia," 
or  in  mercy ;  and  what  spectacle  indeed  can  be 
more  afflicting  1  But  the  difficulty  is  often  as 
^reat  in  love  as  in  law,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  issue.  Ttie  means  of  delay  are  as  abundant 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  the  best  parallel 
for  a  cause  in  Chancery  is  occasionally  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Cupid.  Sometimes  the  parties  grow 
old  before  a  case  is  decided,  in  which  the  decla- 
ration was  perhaps  filed  when  both  were  in  their 
teens.  The  lover  declares  ere  he  has  a  beard 
on  his  lip ;  and  before  he  wins  or  loses  the  suit, 
he  is  qualified  to  relate  the  history  of  half  a  cen- 
tary,  from  his  personal  reminiscences.  We 
have  known  a  suit  at  love  to  have  been  pending 
for  a  score  ot*  years,  and  then  have  we  seen  it 
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referred  by  the  court  to  Master  Interest  or  Mas- 
ter Parsimony,  to  report  upon  the  "  quid  pro 
quo,"  and  settle  the  balance  between  prudence 
and  passion.  When  a  love-case  once  gets  into 
the  master's  office,  it  is  as  notoriously  past  all 
settlement,  as  when  a  cause  in  equity  reaches 
the  same  appalling  stage  of  its  progress,  or 
rather  its  retardation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  Cupid  de- 
cides all  cases  upon  the  principles  of  common 
love ;  or,  if  he  does,  common  love  in  vastly  like 
common  law,  and  as  tedious  and  interminable  in 
its  processes.  We  have  closely  examined  into 
the  constitution  of  this  tribunal,  and  we  have 
clearly  ascertained  tliat  it  resembles  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  having  more  sides  tlian  one. 
The  Court  of  Cupid  has  its  Love-side  and  its 
Revenue-side.  When  the  suit  is  on  the  latter, 
the  god  of  money  sits  as  assessor  to  the  god  of 
love,  and  Baron  Cupid  is  frequently  influenced 
or  overruled  by  Baron  Mammon.  The  latter, 
no  doubt,  oAen  makes  very  discreet  suggestions, 
and  if  his  opinion  be  altogether  disregarded  the 
decree  is  seldom  founded  in  wisdom,  and  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  to  reverse  it  when  it  is 
too  late.  Mammon  oflen  complains  that  Cupid 
is  too  apt  to  decide  cases  in  chamber,  and  Cupid 
objects  to  Mammon  that  human  happiness  nes 
as  much  in  men's  hearts  as  in  their  purses. 
Shakspeare,  an  ancient  clerk  of  the  court,  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  its  decisions  are  best  when 
the  mean  is  hit  between  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence and  the  impulses  of  passion.  Speaking 
of  the  original  writs  in  the  Court  of  Love,  he 
uses  this  remarkable  expression, 

By  his  he^t  arrow  with  the  golden  bead  ! 


Perhaps  the  most  perfect  shaA  of  all  is  that 
which  is  feathered  by  Venus,  and  headed  by 
Mercury  or  Plutus.  This  is  the  writ  that  runs 
through  the  province  of  the  understanding,  as 
well  as  through  the  shire  of  the  heart,  and 
which  Mr.  Sheriff  Hymen  executes  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  satisfaction. 

Love  has  his  faults  in  his  judicial  capacity  no 
less  than  the  judges  of  inferior  courts.  Blind  as 
he  is  said  to  be,  he  discovers  a  most  scandalous 
partiality  for  beauty,  and  he  seldom  pronounces 
m  favor  of  a  very  plain  suitor,  without  insisting 
on  a  round  sum  or  money  for  his  sentence.  In 
fact,  Chancellor  Bacon  was  not  more  corrupt 
than  Chancellor  Love,  who  is  often  truly  a  Vice- 
chancellor,  and  decides  cases  in  the  teeth  of  com- 
mon sense,  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  pelf. 
Sometimes  his  decisions  are  so  gross  that,  like 
the  decrees  of  other  tribunals,  they  are  overruled 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  a  process 
called  a  divorce,  for  reecinding  the  judgments  of 
my  Lord  Cupid.  But  what  is  more  heinous  still, 
he  is  continually  reversing  his  own  decisions ;  so 
that  there  is  nothing  so  hard  as  to  say  what  is 
the  practice  of  his  court  In  tact,  he  laughs  at 
consistency,  and  oflen  determines  tlie  cause  on  a 
prima  Jacie  view,  in  defiance  of  all  tlie  prece- 
dents. 

Recently,  in  a  day-dream,  we  were  present  at 
a  silting  of  the  court  of  my  Lord  Cupid.    He 
was  perched  upon  a  heap  of  UUea  «wi.  \^%«<^V^ 
way  of  a  woo\»a&V^  ytYwa^  \i>»  ^aa«as«it  wi  '^^ 
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Revenue-side,  eet  opon  a  huffe  roll  of  bank- 
notes, and  looked  as  unlike  his  orother  baron  as 
Singleton  was  to  Betsworth.  Baron  Cupid's 
eyes  were  like  little  fountains  of  blue  playful 
lightnings;  those  of  Baron  Mammon  seemed 
actually  to  consist  of  a  couple  of  old  guineas  of 
the  reign  of  Greorge  III.,  such  as  tumble  out  of 
ancient  stockings,  when  some  miserly  curmud- 
geon has  gone  to  his  last  account.  Before  Cu- 
pid, on  a  velvet  cushion,  were  laid  his  bow  and 
quiver,  the  latter  full  of  arrows,  some  headed 
with  gold,  some  with  diamonds,  some  with  ru- 
bies, some  with  simple  thorns  from  the  Paphian 
rose-tree ;  many  were  curiously  barbed,  and  not 
a  few  had  been  dijppcd  in  a  peculiar  mortal 
venom,  of  his  own  distilling.  1  he  canopy  over 
the  bench  was  a  bower  of  myrtle,  twinecl,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  Revenue-eidc,  with  labur- 
nums, which  dropped  their  golden  blossoms  into 
the  lap  of  Mr.  Baron  Mammon,  who  admired 
them  with  his  yellow  eves,  and  stuck  a  bunch  of 
them  into  one  sleeve  of  his  wig.  Over  the  can- 
opy appeared  the  royal  arms  of  Cyprus ;  the 
supporters  were  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  haiaant^ 
and  tlie  armorial  bearings  consisted  of  a  multi- 
tude of  devices,  emblematic  of  Ho.  belle  passion," 
ail  upon  a  field  azure,  to  represent  the  fabulous 
issuing  of  Venus  from  tlie  sea-foam. 

Under  the  bench  sat  two  registrars  or  protho- 
notaries,  one  belonging  to  each  Justice.  Cupid's 
officer  strongly  resembled  Mr.  Thomas  Moore ; 
he  had  a  book  before  him  of  rose-leaves  in  which 
he  entered  the  rules  of  the  court,  and  he  occa- 
sionally opened  a  little  emerald-knife,  and  mend- 
ed a  dove-quill  pen,  which  he  then  dipped  in  an 
ink-bottle  made  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  filled 
with  a  beautiful  rosy  ink,  as  like  as  possible  to 
pink  champagne. 

Suddenly,  silence  was  proclaimed,  and  Cupid, 
with  the  most  entertaining  gravity,  nodded  to 
the  Queen's  Attorney-general,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  thing  to  move. 

The  Attorney  bowed,  and  said  he  rose  in  the 
csuBe  of  Discretion  v.  Impulse,  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  follow^ 
ing  her  own  vagaries. 

Lord  Cupid. — State  tlie  grounds  of  your  mo- 
tion. 

Attorney-general. — I  move,  my  lord,  upon  affi- 

#  davit  of  insufficient  meann.  There  has  oeen  an 
inquisition  by  Mr.  Sherid'  Mainchance,  and  re- 
turn is  71 17. 

Here  the  prothonotary  stood  upon  tip-toe, 
and  whispered  something  to  Baron  Cupid,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  on  tlie  most  familiar 
terms. 

Lord  Citpid. — You  cannot  make  that  motion 
on  this  side  of  the  court  Mr.  Attorney. 

Attomtiy-general, — Well,  my  lord,  your  learn- 
ed brother  will  hear  it 

fjord  Ciipid. — Very  likely. 

And  he  winked  at  his  merry  officer,  who  in- 
stantly beg{in  to  hum  a  tune  eo  audibly,  that  I 
caught  the  words — 

Diink  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poct'tf  sigh, 

The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 


•         [Mabck, 

When  Mr.  Baron  Mammon  was  applied  to, 
his  eyes  rolled  slowly  round  in  his  head,  until  1 
saw  tlie  other  sides  of  the  guineas  which  senxti 
him  for  an  optical  apparatus. 

Baron  Mammon, — Take  your  injunction. 

Cupid  fluttered  and  ^ayed  pettishly  with  one 
of  his  mother's  doves ;  Air.  Prothonotary  Mooie 
stuck  his  pen  in  his  ear,  muttered  Foniethbf 
very  melodiously,  about  a  ^' cold  world,"  and  me* 
thought  I  heard — 

As  for  those  chilly  orbs  on  the  verge  of  creatioa. 

Where  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be  eeually  rare, 
Did  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts  K»r  that  sta- 
tion, 
Heaven   knows  wo   have  plenty   on  earth  mt 
could  spare. 

Several  counsel  learned  in  love  rose  succes- 
sively to  make  motions  in  a  variety  of  causes. 

Mr.  Patlios  appeared  in  the  case  of  Tender  r. 
Flint ;  in  this  case  the  process  of  the  court  bad 
been  resisted,  and  the  plaintiff  had  mifkttd 
severely  from  tlie  cruelty  of  the  fair  defcndaot 

Lord  Cupid, — What  do  you  move  for,  Mr. 
Pathos  ? 

Afr,  P, — An  attachment,  my  lord. 

Baron  Mammon. — But  suppose  the  defendant 
won't  be  attached  ?  Does  any  one  appear  for 
the  lady? 

Mr.  Frost. — I  do :  the  plaintid^  my  lord,  is  a 
cornet  of  dragoons,  and  has  nothing  but  his  com- 
mission in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pathos. — What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Frost. — Every  thing  to  do  with  it 

Lord  Cupid. — 1  cannot  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Frost. 

Baron  Mammon. — I  am  sorry  to  differ  with 
my  learned  brother ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  point. 

Mr.  Pathos. — We  have  'affidavits  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  handsome  young  man,  that  hii 
mustaches  are  black,  and  that  his  uniform  it 
magnificent 

Air.  Frost. — We  have  counter  affidavits  that 
his  object  in  marrying  is  to  pay  his  tailor's  bills, 
and  a  large  demand  lor  ices  and  Roman  punch. 

Mr.  Pathos. — The  fact  is,  tlie  defendant  in  thi* 
case  is  under  the  influence  of  her  guardian. 

lA)rd  Cupid. — Is  that  sworn  ? 

Air.  Pathos. — No,  my  lord ;  but  we  arc  ready 
to  swear  it 

Lord  Cupid. — Then  amend  your  affidavits, 
and  apply  to  the  court  against  tlie  guardian. 

Air.  Frost. — We  must  have  our  costs. 

Baron  Mammon. — Decidedly. 

In  the  next  case  the  plaintiff  was  a  bashfol 
young  man,  who  pleaded  his  cause  in  penoo, 
and  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  court  against  a  ft- 
cusant  young  beauty.  The  plaintiff  was  in  a 
miserable  plight^  "  as  pale  as  a  lily  and  thin  ast 
wand,"  and  excited  the  greatest  compassion  io 
the  court  This  Was  not  a  proceeding  on  the 
Revenue-side,  and  Baron  Mammon  amused 
himself,  while  it  lasted,  counting  over  a  bagfl^ 
sovereigns.  As  soon  as  the  tale  was  told,  hod 
Cupid  consulted  with  his  confidential  clerk,  aad. 
after  a  few  moments,  addressing  the  plaioti^ 
said) 
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Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover, 

Prythee,  why  ao  pale  ? 
Think  you,  if  looking  well  wont  move  her. 

Will  looking  ill  avail  ? 


His  lordship  then  quoted  the  decision  of  the 
'  court  in  a  very  ancient  case,  where  it  had  been 
f  ruled  that "  fjiint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  and 
.  added  that,  like  the  other  gods,  he  should  always 
be  ready  to  help  those  that  help  themselves;  but 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  present  a  proper  case 
.  for  his  interference. 

A  learned  Q,.  C.  applied  for  a  writ  of  "n«  ex- 

:  tat  rtgno^'*  against  a  gentleman  who  was  under 

a  matrimonial  engagement,  which  he  was  sus- 

;  pected  of  a  desire  to  break  oil^  ^'  contrary  to  the 

statute,"  &c. 

hard  Cupid. — Have  the  parties  been  attach- 
ed ? 

The  answer  was  in  the  negative,  on  which  the 
motion  was  refused,  with  a  suff^estion  from  Ba- 
ron Mammon,  that  the  plaintiffshould  bring  her 
action  for  damages. 

The  next  case  was  an  action  of  trover,  to  re- 
cover a  number  of  love-letters  which  the  plain- 
tiff averred  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  defend- 
ant, to  make  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  third 
party,  "  quo  minus,^^  &c. — (the  usual  clause  to 
bring  a  case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  exche- 
quer.) 

The  letters  were  read  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
and  the  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  par- 
ticularly at  the  most  pathetic  passages,  where 
the  writer  alluded  to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
spoke  of  hanging  himself  from  a  willow-tree. 
There  were  so  many  quotations  from  Mr. 
Moore's  songs,  that  Lord  Uupid  remarked,  that 
the  plaintiff  must  have  had  access  to  the  books 
of  tne  court,  cmd  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
young  solicitor,  who  had  fallen  in  love  in  the 
course  of  the  long  vacation.  The  jury  could  not 
agree,  and  so  the  matter  terminated. 

Several  applications  were  made,  founded  upon 
afirays  alleged  to  have  occurred  between  differ- 
ent new-married  couples,  pending  their  respec- 
tive honey-moons.  The  court  doubted  its  juris- 
diction. Were  not  these  cases  for  Judge  Hymen  7 

Serjeant  Jessamine  moved  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  honey-moon  in  a  matrimonial  cause. 
This  was  clearly  within  their  lordships'  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Not  within  mine,  certainly,"  said  Baron 
Mammon. 

The  Attomey-gensraX  said  he  was  instructed 
upon  the  part  of  the  crown  (of  Venus)  to  oppose 
the  motion.  There  had  been  actual  assault  and 
battery  committed  by  one  of  the  pGurties  in  this 
case  upon  the  other.  He  had  afHdavits  by  par- 
ties in  the  nei;?hborhood  of  the  applicants,  who 
deposed  that  if  the  honey-moon  was  further  pro- 
tracted, they  would  be  compelled  to  remove  to 
other  parts  of  the  town.  There  was  a  fracas 
from  morning  to  night 

Lard  Cupid  observed,  that  when  marriage 
commenced  with  an  engagements  there  was  no- 
thing wonderful  in  a  battle  afler  it  Perhaps  the 
battery  in  the  present  case  was  a  loving  one.  If 
so,  the  motion  might  be  granted,  ^^non  obstante 

Mr.  A^/«.— It  is  80  ruled,  my  lord,  in  a  cele- 


brated case  in  Terence's  reports.    '^  Iree  amato- 
rum  redintegratio  amoris." 

Attorney-general. — The  circumstances  were 
not  the  same. 

Court. — 1  think  1  must  extend  the  time.  The 
crown  herself  proceeds  by  molliter  vianus  in 
certain  cases.    Does  she  not,  Mr.  Prothonotary  ? 

Prothonotary, — Yes,  my  lord.  See  Third 
Horace,  Carmen  26.  "  Sublimi  flagello  tangs 
Chloen,^^  &c. 

The  crier  (an  elegiac  poet,  who  was  glad  of 
the  situation,  as  his  stanzas  only  extracted  tears) 
next  called  on  the  case  of  Pigeon  and  Fantail. 

This  was  bill  and  cross  bill,  filed  for  specific 
performance  of  a  nuptial  contract  The  court 
asked  whether  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  of 
age:  council  replied  that  they  were,  and  had 
been  so  any  time  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Per  Curiam  : — "  What  business  have  they 
here?"  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Baron 
Mammon  should  hear  the  case  in  chamber. 

The  next  case  was  an  action  upon  a  kiss.  The 
defendant  denied  receipt:  the  plaintiff  joined 
issue  on  the  fact,  and  nut  an  averment  on  the 
record,  that  he  was  reaay  and  willing  to  pay  the 
defendant  over  again,  tendering  the  kiss  m  open 
court  Judge  Cupid  said  it  was  a  handsome 
offer,  and  thou^t  that  a  fair  defendant  would 
not  refuse  it  Baion  Mammon  asked  to  see  the 
money  counts,  but  diere  were  none  in  the  decla- 
ration, which  went  upon  love  only.  At  length 
counsel  for  defendant  consented,  and  the  consent 
was  made  a  rule  of  court,  the  prothonotary  de- 
manding and  receiving  a  kiss  for  his  fee. 

The  next  was  an  action  on  a  sonnet  The 
plaintiff  set  forth  his  verses,  and  claimed  the 
lady's  heart,  with  damages  and  costs.  The 
lady  pleaded  that  the  verses  were  bad.  The 
plamtiff  took  issue  on  the  poetical  merits  of  his 
case,  and  put  himself  on  his  country.  Per  Cu- 
riam.— This  was  not  a  fit  case  to  go  to  a  jury, 
who  could  not  properly  try  a  question  of  the  Kind. 
Let  there  be  a  reference  to  the  oflicer,  and  let 
the  verdict  be  entered  according  to  his  report 

Mr.  Moore  looked  at  the  pleadings,  ana  found 
the  verses  were  his  own.  Verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, but  no  costs,  as  a  fraud  had  been  practised 
on  the  defendant 

Defendant's  counsel  gave  notice  they  would 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  court,  by  writ 
of  error,  to  the  House  of  Ladies. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Primrose  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  Harpagon  Hardy,  Esquire,  from 
committing  waste  upon  a  certain  bower  of  roses 
and  eglantine,  in  which  his  daughters  and  nieces 
were  m  the  habit  of  innocently,  harmlessly,  and 
inoffensively  taking  lea,  in  company  with  divers 
and  sundry  officers  of  a  regiment  m  her  majes- 
ty's service.  Judge  Cupid  was  on  the  point  of 
referring  the  case  to  his  learned  brother,  but  oo' 
turning  to  him  for  that  purpose,  he  found  that 
Baron  Mammon  was  fast  asleep  (overpowered 
by  the  trial  of  the  sonnet  case),  and  winking 
mischievously  at  his  registrar,  he  said, 

"  Take  an  injunction." 

At  the  same  moment  I  thought  that  a  great 
multitude  of  doves  flew  into  court,  through  a 
window  that  was  open,  and  the  flapping  of  so 
many  wings  dissipated  the  reverie^  askd  ^^  tci^ 
poring  over  Sugden  ou^o^^^^ 
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ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS. 

No.  III. 

The  Struggle. 

From  Blackwood*!  Magazine. 

I  HAD  been  but  three  or  four  months  in 
Texas,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  Mexican  military 
liuthorities,  symptoms  of  discontent  showed 
themselves,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred 
between  the  American  settlers  and  the  sol- 
diery. The  two  small  forts  of  Valasco  and 
Nacogdoches  were  taken  by  the  former,  and 
their  garrisons  and  a  couple  of  field-officers 
made  prisoners ;  soon  after  which,  however, 
the  quarrel  was  made  up  by  the  intervention  of 
Colonel  Austin  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and 
Colonel  Mejia  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
authorities. 

But  in  the  year  '33  occurred  Santa  Anna's 
defection  from  the  liberal  party,  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  Texian 
representative  in  the  Mexican  congress,  by 
the  vice-president,  Gomez  Farias.  This  was 
followed  by  Texas  adopting  the  constitution 
of  1824,  and  declaring  itself  an  independent 
state  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Finally,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1835  Texas  threw  off  the 
Mexican  yoke  altogether,  voted  itself  a  free 
and  sovereign  republic,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend by  arms  its  newly  asserted  liberty. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was,  to  secure 
our  communications  with  the  United  States 
by  getting  possession  of  the  sea-ports.  Gen- 
eral Cos  had  occupied  Galveston  harbor,  and 
built  and  garrisoned  a  block-fort,  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  customs 
laws,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  cut  off  our 
communications  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
States.  This  fort  it  was  necessary  to  get 
possession  of,  and  my  friend  Fanning  and 
myself  were  appointed  to  that  duty  by  the 
Alcalde,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
all  that  had  occurred 

Our  whole  force  and  equipment  where- 
with to  accomplish  this  enterprise,  consisted 
in  a  sealed  despatch,  to  be  opened  at  the 
town  of  Columbia,  and  a  half-breed,  named 
Agostino,  who  acted  as  our  guide.  On 
reaching  Columbia,  we  called  together  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Bolivar  and  Marion, 
unsealed  the  letter  in  their  presence,  and  six 
hours  afterwards  the  forces  therein  specified 
were  assembled,  and  we  were  on  our  march 
towards  Galveston.  The  next  day  the  fort 
was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners, 
without  our  losing  a  single  man. 

We  Bent  off  our  guide  to  the  government 
at  San  Felipe  with  news  of  out  Bucoeaft.    In 
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nine  days  he  returned,  bringhig  us  thfe  thanks 
of  congress,  and  firesh  orders.  We  were  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  and  then  ascend 
Trinity  river,  and  march  towards  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar.  This  route  was  all  the 
more  agreeable  to  Fanning  and  myself,  as  it 
would  bring  us  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  haciendas,  or  estates,  of  which  we  had 
some  time  previously  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  Texian  government:  and  we  did  not 
doubt  that  we  were  indebted  to  our  friend 
the  Alcalde  fcur  the  orders  which  thus  concili- 
ated our  private  convenience  with  our  public 
duty. 

As  we  marched  along  we  found  the  whole 
country  in  commotion,  the  settlers  all  arm- 
ing, and  hastening  to  the  distant  place  of 
rendezvous.     We   arrived   at  Trinity  rifer 
one  afternoon,  and  immediately   sent  me:)- 
sengers  for  forty  miles  in  all  directions  to 
summon  the  inhabitants.     At  the  period  in 
question,  the  plantations  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  very  few  and  far  between,  bot 
nevertheless  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  daj 
we   had  got  together   four-and*thirty   men, 
mounted  on  mustangs,  each  equipped  rifle 
and  bowie-knife,  powder-horn,    and   bulkt- 
bag,  and  furnished  with  provisions  for  ser- 
erd  days.     With  these  we  started  for  Sao 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  a  march  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  through  trackless  prairies  is- 
tersected  with  rivers  and  streams,  which,  al- 
though not  quite  so  big  as  the  Mississippi  tf 
Potomac,  were  yet  deep  and  wide  enough  to 
have  offered  serious  impediments  to  regular 
armies.     But  to  Texian  farmers  and  back- 
woodsmen,   they    were     trifling     obstacles^ 
Those  we  could  not  wade  through  we  swao 
over ;  and  in  due  time,  and  without  any  ii- 
cident  worthy  of  note,  reached  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  on  the  rirer 
Sal  ado,  about  fifteen   miles  from  San  An- 
tonio, the  principal   city   of  the   province. 
This  latter  place  it  was  intended  to  attack— 
an  enterprise  of  some  boldness  and  risk,  con- 
sidering that  the  town  was  protected  by« 
strong  fort,  amply  provided  with  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  had  a  garrison  of  nearly  three  tbofr 
sand  men,  commanded  by  officers  who  bad, 
for  the  most  part,  distinguished  themselves  is 
the  revolutionary  wars  against  the  Spaniards , 
Our  whole  army,  which  we  found  encamped  j 
on  the  Salado,  under  the  command  of  Gcf 
eral  Austin,  did  not  exceed  eight  hundrfd 
men. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Fanning  td 
myself,  with  our  four-and-thirty  recruits,  read-  i 
ed  headquarters,  a  council  of  war  was  held,0^ 
it  was  resolved  to  advance  as  far  as  thesis 
sion  of  Santa  Espada.  The  advanced  p^ 
Vn««b  to  ^ush  forward  immediately  ;  the  itf 
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body  would  follow  the  next  day.  Fanning 
and  myself  were  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  vanguard,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Wharton,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  had  brought 
a  strong  party  of  volunteers  with  him,  and 
whose  mature  age  and  cool  judgment,  it  was 
thought,  would  counterbalance  any  excess  of 
youthful  heat  and  impetuosity  on  our  part. 
Selecting  ninety-two  men  out  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred, who,  to  a  man,  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany us,  we  set  out  for  the  mission. 

These  missions  are  a  sort  of  picket-houses 
or  outposts  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  frontier 
provinces  of  Spanish  America,  especially  in 
Texas,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cohahuila.  They  are 
usually  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford  their 
inmates  security  against  any  predatory  party 
of  Indians  or  other  marauders,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  priests,  who,  while  using  their  en- 
deavors to  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  act  also  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
Mexican  government. 

On  reaching  San  Espada,  we  held  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  propriety  of  remaining  there 
until  the  general  came  up,  or  of  advancing 
at  once  towards  the  river.  Wharton  inclined 
to  the  former  plan,  and  it  was  certainly  the 
most  prudent,  for  Che  mission  was  a  strong 
building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and 
might  have  been  held  against  very  superior 
numbers.  Fanning  and  I,  however,  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  cooped  up  in  a  house, 
and  at  last  Wharton  yielded.  We  led  our 
horses  and  mustangs  in  charge  of  eight  men, 
and  with  the  remainder  set  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Salado,  which  flows  firom  north  to 
south,  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  mission.  About  half-way  between  the 
latter  and  the  river,  was  a  small  group,  or 
island,  of  muskeet  trees,  the  only  object  that 
broke  the  uniformity  of  the  prairie.  The 
bank  of  the  river  on  our  side  was  tolerably 
steep,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
network  of  wild  vines.  The  Salado  at  thift 
spot  describes  a  sort  of  bow-shaped  curve, 
with  a  ford  at  either  end,  by  which  alone  the 
river  can  be  passed,  for  although  not  very 
broad,  it  is  rapid  and  deep.  We  resolved  to 
take  up  a  position  within  this  bow,  calculat- 
ing that  we  might  manage  to  defend  the  two 
lords,  which  were  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart 

At  the  same  time  we  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  dangers  of  such  a  position,  and  of  the  al- 
most certainty  that  if  the  enemy  managed  to 
cross  the  river,  we  should  be  surrounded 
and  cut  off.  But  our  success  on  the  few  oc- 
casions on  which  we  had  hitherto  come  to 
blows  with  the  Mexicans,  at  Velasco,  Nacog- 
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doches,  and  Galveston,  had  inspired  us  with 
so  much  confidence,  that  we  considered  our- 
selves a  match  for  thousands  of  such  foes, 
and  actually  began  to  wish  the  enemy  would 
attack  us  before  our  main  body  came  up. 
We  reconnoitred  the  ground,  stationed  a 
picket  of  twelve  men  at  each  ford,  and  an 
equal  number  in  the  island  of  muskeet  trees; 
and  established  ourselves  with  the  remainder 
among  the  vines  and  in  the  hollows  on  the 
river  bank. 

The  commissariat  department  of  the  Tex* 
ian  army  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  yet 
placed  upon  any  very  regular  footing.  In 
fact,  every  man  was,  for  the  present,  his  own 
commissary-general.  Finding  our  stock  of 
provisions  to  be  very  small,  we  sent  out  a 
party  of  foragers,  who  soon  returned  with 
three  sheep,  which  they  had  taken  from  a 
rancho,  within  a  mile  of  San  Antonio.  An 
old  priest,  whom  they  found  there,  had  threat- 
ened them  with  the  anger  of  Heaven  and  of 
General  Cos ;  but  they  paid  little  attention  to 
his  denunciations,  and,  throwing  down  three 
dollars,  walked  off  with  the  sheep.  The  priest 
became  furious,  got  upon  his  mule,  and  trot- 
ted away  in  the  direction  of  the  city  to  com- 
plain to  General  Cos  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  heretics. 

After  this  we  made  no  doubt  that  we  should 
soon  have  a  visit  firom  the  worthy  Dons. 
Neverthdess  the  evening  and  the  night  pass- 
ed away  without  incident.  Day  broke — still 
no  signs  of  the  Mexicans.  This  treacherous 
sort  of  calm,  we  thought,  might  forbode  a 
storm,  and  we  did  not  allow  it  to  lull  us  into 
security.  We  let  the  men  get  their  break- 
fast, which  they  had  hardly  finished  when 
the  picket  from  the  upper  ford  came  in  with 
news  that  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  was  ap* 
proaching  the  river,  and  that  their  vanguard 
was  already  in  the  hollow  way  leading  to  the 
ford.  We  had  scarcely  received  this  intelli- 
gence when  we  heard  the  blare  of  the  trumpets, 
and  the  next  moment  we  saw  the  officers  push 
their  horses  up  the  declivitous  bank,  closely 
followed  by  their  men,  whom  they  formed  up 
in  the  prairie.  We  counted  six  small  squad- 
rons, about  three  hundred  men  in  all.  They 
were  the  Durango  dragoons — smart  troops 
en6ugh  to  all  appearance,  capitally  mounted 
and  equipped,  and  armed  with  carbines  and 
sabres. 

Although  the  enemy  had  doubtless  recon- 
noitred us  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  as- 
certained our  position,  he  could  not  form  any 
accurate  idea  of  our  numbers ;  for  with  a  view 
to  deceive  him,  we  kept  the  men  in  constant 
motion,  sometimes  showing  a  part  of  them 
on  the  prairie,  then  causing  I^^oil  Vck  ^x^"*^ 
peat   again  beYim^  \5afc  V\i^r»  wA  \fc\>.^oRA- 
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This  was  all  very  knowing  for  young 
soldiers  such  as  we  were ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  committed  a  grievous  error, 
and  sinned  against  all  established  military 
rules,  by  not  placing  a  picket  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  to  warn  us  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  coming.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  we  had  had  earlier  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, thirty  or  forty  good  marksmen — and 
all  our  people  were  that — might  not  only 
have  delayed  the  advance  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  perhaps  even  totally  disgusted  them  of 
their  attempt  to  cross  the  Salado.  The  hol- 
low way  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lead- 
ing to  the  ford,  was  narrow,  and  tolerably 
steep,  and  the  bank  at  least  six  times  as  high 
as  on  our  side.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  t^an  to  have  stationed  a  party,  so  as 
to  pick  off  the  cavalry  as  they  wound  through 
*  this  sort  of  pass,  and  emerged  two  by  two 
upon  the  shore.  Our  error,  however,  did 
not  strike  us  till  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it ; 
so  we  were  fain  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  the  Mexicans  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  attribute  our  negligence  to  an 
excess  of  confidence  in  our  resources,  than 
to  the  inexperience  in  military  matters, 
which  was  its  real  cause.  We  resolved  to  do 
our  best  to  merit  the  good  opinion  which  we 
thus  supposed  them  to  entertain  of  us. 

When  the  whole  of  the  dragoons  had 
crossed  the  water,  they  marched  on  for  a 
short  distance  in  an  easterly  direction ;  then, 
wheeling  to  the  right,  proceeded  southward, 
until  within  some  five  hundred  paces  of  us, 
where  they  halted.  In  this  position,  the  line 
of  cavalry  formed  the  chord  of  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  river,  and  occupied  by  us. 

As  soon  as  they  halted,  they  opened  their 
fire,  although  they  could  not  see  one  of  us, 
for  we  were  completely  sheltered  by  the  bank. 
Our  Mexican  heroes,  however,  apparently 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  within  sight 
or  range  of  their  opponents  before  firing,  for 
they  gave  us  a  rattling  volley  at  a  distance 
which  no  carbine  would  carry.  This  done', 
others  galloped  on  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
halted  again,  loaded,  fired  another  volley, 
and  then  giving  another  gallop,  fired  again. 
They  continued  this  sort  of  man^^e  till  they 
found  themselves  within  two  hundred  and 
fifly  paces  of  us,  and  then  appeared  inclined 
to  take  a  little  time  for  reflection. 

We  kept  ourselves  perfectly  still.  The 
dragoons  evidently  did  not  like  the  aspect  of 
matters.  Our  remaining  concealed,  and  not 
replying  to  their  fire,  seemed  to  bother  them. 
We  saw  the  officers  taking  a  deal  of  pains  to 
encourage  their  men,  and  at  last  two  squad- 
roas  advanced,  the  others  following  more 
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slowly,  a  short  distance  in  rear.  This  wt! 
the  moment  we  had  waited  for.  No  soona 
had  the  dragoons  got  into  a  canter,  than  sixoj 
our  men,  who  had  received  orders  to  that  eiTect, 
sprang  up  the  bank,  took  steady  aim  at  the 
officers,  fired,  and  then  jumped  down  again. 

As  we  had  expected,  the  small  nomben 
that  had  shown  themselves,  encouraged  the 
Mexicans  to  advance.  They  seemed  at  first 
taken  rather  aback  by  the  fall  of  four  of  their 
officers;  but  nevertheless,  afler  a  moment's 
hesitation,  they  came  thundering  along  full 
speed.  They  were  within  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  of  us,  when  Fanning  and  thirty  of  oar 
riflemen  ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a  cool- 
ness and  precision  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  most  veteran  troops,  ponred  a 
steady  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  dragoons. 

It  requires  some  nerve   and   courage  for 
men  who  have  never  gone  through  any  regu- 
lar military  training,  to  stand  their  groimd 
singly  and  unprotected,  within  fifty  yards  of 
an  advancing  line  of  cavalry.     Our  fellows 
did  it,  however,  and  fired,  not  all  at  once,  or 
in  a  hurry,  but  slowly  and  deliberately;  a 
running  fire,  every  shot  of  which  told.     Sad- 
dle afler  saddle  was  emptied ;  the  men,  as 
they  had  been  ordered,  always  picking  out 
the  foremost  horsemen,  and  as  soon  as  thej 
had  fired,  jumping  down  the  bank  to  reload. 
When  the  whole  of  the  thirty  men  had  dis- 
charged their  rifles,   Wharton  and   myself, 
with  the  reserve  of  six  and  thirty  more,  took 
their  places;    but  the  dragoons  had  almost 
had   enough  already,  and  we  had  scarcely 
fired  ten  shots  when  they  executed  a  right- 
about turn,  with  an  uniformity  and  rapidity 
which  did  infinite  credit  to  their   drill,  and 
went  off  at  a  pace  that  soon  carried  them  cot 
of  reach  of  our  bullets.     They  had  probably 
not  expected  so  warm  a  reception.     We  saw 
their  officers  doing  every  thing  they  could  to 
check   their   flight,   imploring,  threatening, 
even  cutting  at  them  with  their  sabres,  but 
it  was  no  use ;   if  they  were  to  be  killed,  it 
must  be  in  their  own  way,  and  they  preferred 
Iking  cut  down  by  their  officers  to  encoun- 
tering the  deadly  precision  of  rifles,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  being  sure  of  hitting  a 
squirrel  at  a  hundred  yards,  were  not  likdy 
to   miss   a  Durango  dragoon    at  any  point 
within  range. 

Our  object  in  ordering  the  men  to  fire 
slowly  was,  always  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
rifles  loaded,  wherewith  to  receive  the  enemy 
should  he  attempt  a  charge  en  masse.  Bot 
our  first  greeting  had  been  a  sickener,  and  it 
appeared  almost  doubtful  whether  he  would 
venture  to  attack  us  again,  although  the  (Mr 
cers  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  induce 
their  men  to  advance.     For   a  long  time, 
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neither  threats,  entreaties,  nor  reproaches 
produced  any  effect.  We  saw  the  officers 
gesticulating  furiously,  pointing  to  us  with 
their  sabres,  and  impatiently  spurring  their 
horses,  till  the  fiery  animals  plunged  and 
reared,  and  sprang  with  all  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  only  just  to  say,  that  the  offi- 
cers exhibited  a  degree  of  courage  far  be- 
yond any  thing  we  had  expected  from  them. 
Of  the  two  squadrons  that  charged  us,  two- 
thirds  of  the  officers  had  fallen ;  but  those 
who  remained,  instead  of  appearing  intimi- 
dated by  their  comrades'  fate,  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  bring  their  men  forward. 

At  last  there  appeared  some  probability  of 
their  accomplishing  this,  afler  a  most  curious 
and  truly  Mexican  fashion.  Posting  them- 
selves in  front  of  their  squadrons,  they  rode 
on  alone  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  halted, 
looked  round,  as  much  as  to  say — "  You  see 
there  is  no  danger  as  far  as  this,''  and  then 
galloping  back,  led  their  men  on.  Each  time 
that  they  executed  this  manceuvre,  the  dra- 
goons would  advance  slowly  some  thirty  or 
forty  paces,  and  then  halt  as  simultaneously 
as  if  the  word  of  command  had  been  given. 
Off  went  the  officers  again,  some  distance  to 
the  front,  and  then  back  again  to  their  men, 
and  got  them  on  a  little  further.  In  this 
manner  these  heroes  were  inveigled  once 
more  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifly  yards  of 
our  position. 

Of  course,  at  each  of  the  numerous  halts 
which  they  made  during  their  advance,  they 
favored  us  with  a  general,  but  most  innocu- 
ous discharge  of  their  carbines ;  and  at  last, 
gaining  confidence,  I  suppose,  from  our  pas- 
siveness,  and  from  the  noise  and  smoke  they 
themselves  had  been  making,  three  squad- 
rons which  had  not  yet  been  under  fire, 
formed  open  column  and  advanced  at  a  trot. 
Without  giving  them  time  to  halt  or  reflect 
— **  Forward  !  Charge !"  shouted  the  offi- 
cers, urging  their  own  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed  ;  and  following  the  impulse  thus  given, 
the  three  squadrons  came  charging  furiously 
along. 

Up  sprang  thirty  of  our  men  to  receive 
them.  Their  orders  wcTe  to  fire  slowly,  and 
not  throw  away  a  shot,  but  the  gleaming 
sabres  and  rapid  approach  of  the  dragoons 
flurried  some  of  them,  and  firing  a  hasty  vol- 
ley, they  jumped  down  the  bank  again.  This 
precipitation  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  us. 
Several  of  the  dragoons  fell,  and  there  was 
some  confusion  and  a  momentary  faltering 
amongst  the  others ;  but  they  still  came  on. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Wharton  and  my- 
self, with  the  reserve,  showed  ourselves  on 
the  bank.  *'  Slow  and  sure — mark  your 
men!"  shouted  we  both.    Wharton  on  the 
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right  and  I  on  the  lefl.  The  command  was 
obeyed :  rifle  afler  rifle  cracked  off,  always 
aimed  at  the  foremost  of  the  dragoons,  and 
at  every  report  a  saddle  was  emptied.  Be- 
fore we  had  all  fired.  Fanning  and  a  dozen 
of  his  sharpest  men  had  again  loaded,  and 
were  by  our  side.  For  nearly  a  minute  the 
Mexicans  remained,  as  if  stupefied  by  our 
murderous  fire,  and  uncertain  whether  to  ad- 
vance or  retire ;  but  as  those  who  attempted 
the  former,  were  invariably  shot  down,  they 
at  lyt  began  a  retreat,  which  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  rout.  We  gave  them  a  fare- 
well volley,  which  eased  a  few  more  horses 
of  their  riders,  and  then  got  under  cover 
again,  to  await  what  might  next  occur. 

But  the  Mexican  caballeros  had  no  notion 
of  coming  up  to  the  scratch  a  third  time. 
They  kept  patrolling  about,  some  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  off,  and  firing  volleys  at 
us,  which  they  were  able  to  do  with  perfect 
impunity,  as  at  that  distance  we  did  not  think 
proper  to  return  a  shot. 

'The  skirmish  had  lasted  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Strange  to  say,  we  had  not 
had  a  single  man  wounded,  although  at  times 
the  bullets  had  fallen  about  us  as  thick  as 
hail.  We  could  not  account  for  this.  Many 
of  us  had  been  hit  by  the  balls,  but  a  bruize 
or  a  graze  of  the  skin  was  the  worst  conse- 
quence that  had  ensued.  We  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  deem  ourselves  iuvulnerable. 

We  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  fight 
was  over  for  the  day,  when  our  videttes  at 
the  lower  ford  brought  us  the  somewhat  un- 
pleasant intelligence  that  large  masses  of  in- 
fantry were  approaching  the  river,  and  would 
soon  be  in  sight.  The  words  were  hardly 
uttered,  when  the  roll  of  the  drums,  and 
shrill  squeak  of  the  fifes  became  audible ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  column  of 
infantry,  having  crossed  the  ford,  ascended 
the  sloping  bank,  and  defiled  in  the  prairie 
opposite  the  island  of  muskeet  trees.  As 
company  afler  company  appeared,  we  were 
able  to  form  a  pretty  exact  estimate  of  their 
numbers.  There  were  two  battalions,  toge- 
ther about  a  thousand  men  ;  and  they  brought 
a  field-piece  with  them. 

These  were  certainly  rather  long  odds  to 
be  opposed  to  seventy-two  men  and  three  offi- 
cers ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
had  lefl  twenty  of  our  people  at  the  mission, 
and  in  the  island  of  trees.  Two  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  six  squadrons  of  dragoons — 
the  latter,  to  be  sure,  disheartened  and  dimin- 
ished by  the  loss  of  some  fifly  men,  but 
nevertheless  formidable  opponents,  now  they 
were  supported  by  the  foot  soldiers.  About 
twenty  Mexicans  to  each  of  us.  It  was  ^ti> 
ting  past  a  joke.    VT^  ^«^  ^  ^»^^^  ifit^fcA^ 
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and  most  of  us,  besides  our  rifles,  had  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  our  belts ;  but  what  were  seven- 
tj-flve  rifles,  and  five  or  six  score  of  pistols 
against  a  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets, 
two  hundred  and  fldy  dragoons,  and  a  fleld- 
piece  loaded  with  canister  ?  If  the  Mexicans 
had  a  spark  of  courage  or  soldiership  about 
them,  our  fate  was  sealed.  But  it  was  ex- 
actly this  courage  and  soldiership,  which  we 
made  sure  would  be  wanting. 

Nevertheless  we,  the  officers,  could  not 
repress  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  self-reproach, 
when  we  reflected  that  we  had  brought  our 
comrades  into  such  a  hazardous  predicament. 
But  on  looking  around  us,  our  apprehensions 
vanished.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfect 
coolness  and  confidence  with  which  the  men 
were  cleaning  and  preparing  their  rifles  for  the 
approaching  conflict ;  no  bravado — no  boast- 
ing, talking,  or  laughing,  but  a  calm  decision 
of  manner,  which  at  once  told  us,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  overcome  such  odds  as 
were  brought  against  us,  those  were  the  men 
to  do  it. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
struggle  were  soon  completed.  Fanning  and 
Wharton  were  to  make  head  against  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry.  I  was  to  capture  the 
field-piece — an  eight-pounder. 

This  gun  was  placed  by  the  Mexicans  upon 
their  extreme  lefl,  close  to  the  river,  the 
shores  of  which  it  commanded  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  bank  on  which  we  were 
posted  was,  as  before  mentioned,  indented 
by  caves  and  hollows,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  tapestry  of  vines  and  other  plants,  which 
was  now  very  useful  in  concealing  us  from 
the  artillerymen.  The  latter  made  a  pretty 
good  guess  at  our  position  however,  and  at 
Uie  first  discharge,  the  canister  whizzed  past 
us  at  a  very  short  distance.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose,  for  one  well-directed  shot 
might  exterminate  half  of  us.  Followed  by 
a  dozen  men,  I  worked  my  way  as  well  as  I 
could  through  the  labyrinth  of  vines  and 
bushes,  and  was  not  more  than  fifly  yards 
from  the  gun,  when  it  was  again  fired.  No 
one  was  hurt,  although  the  shot  was  evidently 
intended  for  my  party.  The  enemy  could 
not  see  us ;  but  the  motion  of  the  vines,  as 
we  passed  through  them,  had  betrayed  our 
whereabout :  so,  perceiving  that  we  were  dis- 
covered, I  sprang  up  the  bank  into  the  prai- 
rie, followed  by  my  men,  to  whom  I  shouted, 
above  all  to  aim  at  the  artillerymen. 

I  had  raised  my  own  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
when  I  let  it  fall  again  in  astonishment  at  an 
apparition  that  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
This  was  a  tall,  lean,  wild  figure,  with  a  face 
overgrown  by  a  long  beard  that  hung  down 
upon  bia  breast,  and  dressed  in  a  leather  ci^, 
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jacket,  and  mocassins.  Where  this  man  had 
sprung  from  was  a  perfect  riddle.  He  we 
unknown  to  any  of  us,  although  I  had  some 
vague  recollection  of  having  seen  him  beface, 
but  where  or  when,  I  could  not  call  to  mind. 
He  had  a  long  rifle  in  his  hands,  which  be 
must  have  fired  once  already,  for  one  of  the 
artillerymen  lay  dead  by  the  gun.  At  the 
moment  I  first  caught  sight  of  him,  he  siul 
down  another,  and  then  began  reloading  with 
a  rapid  dexterity,  that  proved  him  to  be  wdi 
used  to  the  thing.  My  men  were  as  mad 
astonished  as  I  was  by  this  strange  apparition, 
which  appeared  to  have  started  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  for  a  few  seconds  they  forgot  to 
fire,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  stranger.  The 
latter  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  their  voMtr 
tion. 

**  Ye  starin'  fools,"  shouted  he  in  a  roogli 
hoarse  voice,  "  don't  ye  see  them  art'leiy- 
men?  Why  don't  ye  knock  'em  on  the 
head  ?" 

It  certainly  was  not  the  moment  to  remiia 
idle.  We  fired ;  but  our  astonishment  bad 
thrown  us  off  our  balance,  and  we  nearly  all 
missed.  We  sprang  down  the  bank  again  to 
load,  just  as  the  men  serving  the  gun  wot 
slewing  it  round,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  us.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  wc 
were  under  cover,  and  the  stranger  had  the 
benefit  of  the  discharge,  of  which  he  took  do 
more  notice  than  if  he  had  borne  a  charmd 
life.  Again  we  heard  the  crack  of  his  rifkt 
and  when,  having  reloaded,  we  once  more 
ascended  the  bank,  he  was  taking  aim  at  the 
last  artilleryman,  who  fell,  as  his  companioK 
had  done. 

"  Blame  ye,  for  laggin'  fellers  !"  growled 
the  stranger.  "  Why  don't  ye  take  that  'ere 
big  gun  V* 

Our  small  numbers,  the  bad  direction  of 
our  first  volley,  but,  above  all,  the  precipit^ 
tion  with  which  we  had  jumped  down  the 
bank  afler  firing  it,  had  so  encouraged  the 
enemy,  that  a  company  of  infantry,  drawn  up 
some  distance  in  rear  of  the  field-piece,  fired  ! 
a  volley,  and  advanced  at  double-quick  iinntj  ■ 
part  of  them  making  a  small  detour  with  the  ; 
intention  of  cutting  us  off  from  our  fi'iendS' 
At  this  moment,  we  saw  Fanning  and  thirty 
men  coming  along  the  river  bank  to  our  19* 
sistance;  so  without  minding  the  Mexicans 
who  were  getting  behind  us,  we  rushed  kt- 
ward  to  within  twenty  paces  of  those  in  oor 
front,  and  taking  steady  aim,  brought  dofn 
every  man  his  bird.     The  sort  of  despot 
coolness  with  which  this  was  done,  produced 
the  greater  efiect  on  our  opponents,  as  beiif 
something  quite  out  of  their   way.    Thej 
would,  perhaps,  have  stood  firm    against  t  . 
[  volley  from  five  times  our  number^  at  a  rather 
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-■  ffreater  distance ;  but  they  did  not  like  hav- 
mg their  mustaches  singed  by  our  powder; 

•  and  ailer  a  moment's  wavering  and  hesita- 

^  tion,  they  shouted  out ''  Diabolos !  Diabolos!'' 
and,  throwing  away  their  muskets,  broke  into 

'  a  precipitate  flight. 

t  Fanning  and  Wharton  now  came  up  with 
all  the  men.  Under  cover  of  the  infantry's 
advance,  the  gun  had  been  re-manned,  but, 

-  laokily  for  us,  only  by  infantry  soldiers ;  for 
had  there  been  artillerymen  to  seize  the  mo- 
ment when  we  were  all  standing  exposed  on 
the  prairie,  they  might  have  diminished  our 
numbers  not  a  little.  The  fuse  was  already 
burning,  and  we  had  just  time  to  get  under 
the  bank  when  the  gun  went  off.  Up  we 
jumped  again,  and  looked  about  us  to  see 
what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Although  hitherto  all  the  advantages  had 
been  on  our  side,  our  situation  was  still  a 
Tery  perilous  one.  The  company  we  had 
put  to  flight  had  rejoined  its  battalion,  which 
was  now  beginning  to  advance  by  echeton  of 
companies.  The  second  battalion,  which 
was  rather  further  from  us,  was  moving  for- 
ward in  like  manner,  and  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion. We  should  probably,  therefore,  have 
to  resist  the  attack  of  a  dozen  companies, 
one  ailer  the  other :  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Mexicans  would  finish  by  getting 
over  their  panic  terror  of  our  rifles,  and  ex- 
change their  distant  and  ineflectual  platoon- 
firing  for  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  in  which 
their  superior  numbers  would  tell.  We  ob- 
served, also,  that  the  cavalry,  which  had 
been  keeping  itself  at  a  safe  distance,  was 
now  put  in  motion,  and  formed  up  close  to 
the  island  of  muskeet  trees,  to  which  the 
right  flank  of  the  infantry  was  also  extending 
itself.  Thence  they  had  clear  ground  for  a 
charge  down  upon  us. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the  twelve 
men  whom  we  had  led  in  the  island  ?  Were 
they  still  there,  or  had  they  fallen  back  upon 
the  mission  in  dismay  at  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Mexicans  ?  If  the  latter,  it  was 
a  bad  business  for  us,  for  they  were  all  capi- 
tal shots,  and  well  armed  with  rifles  and  pis- 
tols. We  heartily  wished  we  had  brought 
them  with  us,  as  well  as  the  eight  men  at  the 
mission.  Cut  off  from  us  as  they  were,  what 
could  they  do  against  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
and  two  companies  of  infantry  which  were 
now  approaching  the  island  ?  To  add  to  our 
difficulties,  our  ammunition  was  beginninff 
to  run  short.  Many  of  us  had  only  had 
enough  powder  and  ball  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
charges,  which  were  now  reduced  to  six  or 
•even.  It  was  no  use  desponding,  however ; 
and,  after  a  hurried  consultation,  it  was 
agreed   that  Fanning  and  Wharton  should 
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open  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  while  I 
made  a  dash  at  the  field-piece  before  any 
more  infantry  had  time  to  come  up  for  its 
protection. 

The  infantry-men  who  had  re-manned  the 
gun  were  by  this  time  shot  down,  and,  as 
none  had  come  to  replace  them,  it  was  served 
by  an  oflicer  alone.  Just  as  I  gave  the  order 
to  advance  to  the  twenty  men  who  were  to 
follow  me,  this  officer  fell.  Simultaneously 
with  his  fall,  I  heard  a  sort  of  yell  behind 
me,  and  turning  round,  saw  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  wild  spectre-looking  stranger,  whom 
I  had  lost  sight  of  during  the  last  few  minutes. 
A  ball  had  struck  him,  and  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground,  his  rifle,  which  had  just  been 
discharged,  and  was  still  smoking  from  muz- 
zle and  touchhole,  clutched  convulsively  in 
both  hands ;  his  features  distorted,  his  eyes 
rolling  frightfully.  There  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  at  that  moment 
which  brought  back  to  me,  in  vivid  coloring, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking  inci- 
dents of  my  residence  in  Texas.  Had  I 
not  myself  seen  him  hung,  I  could  have 
sworn  that  Boh  Rock,  the  murderer,  now  lay 
before  me. 

A  second  look  at  the  man  gave  additional 
force  to  this  idea. 
•    "  Bob  !"  I  exclaimed. 

''  Bob !"  repeated  the  wounded  man,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  astonishment, 
almost  of  dismay.     "  Who  calls  Bob  T" 

A  wild  gleam  shot  from  his  eyes,  which  the 
next  instant  closed.  He  had  become  insen- 
sible. 

It  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  in- 
dulge in  speculation  on  this  singular  resurrec- 
tion of  a  man  whose  execution  I  had  myself  wit- 
nessed. With  twelve  hundred  foes  around  us, 
we  had  plenty  to  occupy  all  our  thoughts  and 
attention.  My  people  were  already  masters  of 
the  gun,  and  some  of  them  drew  it  forwards  and 
pointed  it  against  the  enemy,  while  the  others 
spread  out  right  and  left  to  protect  it  with  their 
rifles.  I  was  busy  loading  the  piece  when 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  fi'om  one  of  the 
men  made  me  look  up. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  extraordi- 
nary happening  among  the  Mexicans,  to  judge 
from  the  degree  of  confusion  which  suddenly 
showed  itself  in  their  ranks,  and  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  cavalry  and  right  flank  of  the 
mfantry,  soon  became  general  throughout 
their  whole  force.  It  was  a  sort  of  waver- 
ing and  unsteadiness  which,  to  us,  was  quite 
unaccountable,  for  Fanning  and  Wharton  had 
not  yet  fired  twenty  shots,  and,  indeed,  had 
only  just  come  within  range  of  the  enemy. 
Not  knowing  what  it  could  portend,  I  called 
in  my  men,  and  stationed  tlift\si\Q>x\A^^  ^gass.., 
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which  I  had  double-shotted,  and  stood  ready 
to  fire. 

The  confusion  in  the  Mexican  ranks  in- 
creased. For  about  a  minute  they  waved  and 
reeled  to  and  fro,  as  if  uncertain  which  way 
to  so;  and,  at  Iq^t,  the  cavalry  and  right  of 
the  line  fairly  broke,  and  ran  for  it.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  centre,  and  present- 
ly the  whole  of  the  two  battalions  and  three 
hundred  cavalry  were  scattered  over  the  prai- 
rie, in  the  wildest  and  most  disoixlerly  flight. 
I  gave  them  a  parting  salute  froin  the  eight- 
pounder,  which  would  doubtless  have  accele- 
rated their  movements,  had  it  been  possible  to 
run  faster  than  they  were  already  doing. 

We  stood  staring  after  the  fugitives  in  per- 
fect bewilderment,  totally  unable  to  explain 
their  apparently  causeless  panic.  At  last  the 
report  of  several  rifles  from  the  island  of  trees 
gave  us  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

The  infantry,  whose  lefl  flank  extended  to 
the  Salado,  had  pushed  their  right  into  the 
prairie  as  far  as  the  island  of  muskeet  trees, 
in  order  to  connect  their  line  with  the  dra- 
goons, and  then  by  making  a  general  advance, 
to  attack  us  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  get  the  full 
advantage  of  their  superior  numbers.  The 
plan  was  not  a  bad  one.  Infantry  and  caval- 
ry approached  the  island,  quite  unsuspicious 
of  its  being  occupied.  The  twelve  riflemen 
whom  we  had  stationed  there  remained  per- 
fectly quiet,  concealed  behind  the  trees ;  al- 
lowed squadrons  and  companies  to  come 
within  twenty  paces  of  them,  and  then  open- 
ed their  fire,  first  from  their  pistols,  then  from 
their  rifles. 

Some  six  and  thirty  shots,  every  one  of 
which  told,  fired  suddenly  from  a  cover  close 
to  their  rear,  were  enough  to  startle  even  the 
best  troops,  much  more  so  our  Mexican  dons, 
who,  already  sufficiently  inclined  to  a  panic, 
now  believed  themselves  fallen  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
incarnate  diabolos,  as  they  called  us.  The 
cavalry,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the  thrash- 
ing we  had  given  them,  were  ready  enough 
for  a  run,  and  the  infantry  were  not  slow  to 
follow  them. 

Our  first  impulse  was  naturally  to  pursue 
the  flying  enemy,  but  a  discovery  made  by 
some  of  the  men,  induced  us  to  abandon  that 
idea.  They  had  opened  the  pouches  of  the 
dead  Mexicans  in  order  to  supply  themselves 
with  ammunition,  ours  being  nearly  expended; 
but  the  powder  of  the  cartridges  turned  out 
so  bad  as  to  be  useless.  It  was  little  better 
than  coal  dust,  and  would  not  carry  a  ball  fif- 
ty paces  to  kill  or  wound.  This  accounted 
for  our  apparent  invulnerability  to  the  fire  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  muskets  also  were  of  a 
rer/  inferior  description.     Both  they  and  the 
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cartridges  were  of  English  make ; 
mer  being   stamped  Birmingham, 
latter  having  the  name  of  an  Engl  is) 
manufactory,  with  the   significant 
"  for  exportation. " 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  ha< 
to  do  but  let  the  Mexicans  run. 
a  detachment  to  the  muskeet  is 
unite  itself  with  the  twelve  men 
done  such  good  service  there,  and  tl 
vance  towards  the  ford.  We  ours( 
ceeded  slowly  in  the  latter  direct ic 
demonstration  brought  the  fugiti 
again,  for  they  had,  most  of  them,  ii 
precipitation  of  their  flight,  passed 
place  where  they  could  cross  the  rive 
began  crowding  over  in  the  greate 
sion,  foot  and  horse  all  mixed  up 
and  by  the  time  we  got  within  a 
paces  of  the  ford,  the  prairie  was  ne 
of  them.  There  were  still  a  coupl 
dred  men  bn  our  side  of  the  water,  < 
ly  at  our  mercy,  and  Wharton,  w 
little  in  front  with  thirty  men,  gave 
to  fire  upon  them.  No  one  obeyed, 
peated  the  command.  Not  a  rifle 
ed.  He  stared  at  his  men,  astonis 
impatient  at  this  strange  disobedier 
old  weather-beaten  bear-hunter  ste 
ward,  squirting  out  his  tobacco  juice 
imaginable  deliberation. 

"1  tell  ye  what  capting !"  said  he 
his  quid  over  from  his  right  cheek  to 
"  I  calkilate,  capting,"  he  continuec 
better  leave  the  poor  devils  of  dons 

"  The  poor  devils  of  dons  alone  !* 
ed  Wharton  in  a  rage.  **  Are  y 
man  ?" 

Fanning  and  I  had  just  come  op 
detachment,  and  were  not  less  surpr: 
angry  than  Wharton  was,   at  this  b 
discipline.     The  man,  however,  did  i 
himself  to  be  disconcerted. 

"  There's  a  proverb,  gentlemen, " 
turning  to  us,  **  which  says,  that  on 
build  a  golden  bridge  for  a  beaten 
and  a  good  proverb  it  is,  I  calkilate- 
siderable  good  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  man,  with  yc 
en  bridge?"  cried  Fanning.  "  Tl 
time  for  proverbs." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  liable  tc 
ished  for  your  insubordination  V*  said 
your  duty  to  fire,  and  do  the  enemj 


harm  you  can  ;  not  to  be  quoting  pr< 
"  Calkilate  it  is,"    replied    the  m 


coolly.     "  Calkilate  I  could  shoot  'e 
out  either  danger  or  trouble ;  but  I 
that  would  be  like  Spaniards  or  Me 
not  like  Americans — not  prudent." 
"  Not  like  Americans  ?  Would  jou 
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^^^^^y   escape,  then,  when  we  have  him  in 

v3  alkilate  I  would.     Calkilate  we  should 

&o  '^virselves  more  harm  than  him  by  shootin' 

Ao^ti  his  people.     That  was  a  considerable 

>    le'^^^Vble  commandment  of  yourn,  always  to 

%  dltfK^  ijjg   foremost  of  the  Mexicans  when 

^-_  1b^  attacked.    It  discouraged  the  bold  ones, 

-    and  was  a  sort  of  premium  on  cowardice. 

V  ._  Them  as  lagged  behind  escaped,  them  as 

:;=i>^  came  bravely  on  were  shot.     It  was  a  good 

..^  ciJkilation.     If  we  had  shot  'em  without  dis- 

:.  ->  crimination,   the  cowards   would   have    got 

,:^  hold,  seein'  that  they  weren't  safer  in  rear 

^   tlian  in  front.     The  cowards  are   our  best 

«  friends.  Now  them  runaways,"  continued  he, 

;^_,  pointiDg  to  the  Mexicans,  who  were  crowd- 

-  mg  over  the  river,  "  are  jest  the  most  cow- 
ardly of  'em  all,  for  in  their  fright  they  quite 

^__.  forgot  the  ford,  and  it's  because  they  ran  so 
~  fiur  beyond  it,  that  they  are  last  to  cross  the 
~  ,  water.     And  if  you  fire  at  'em  now,  they'll 

; find  that  they  get  nothin'  by  bein'  cowards, 

and  next  time,  I  reckon,  they'll  sell  their 
hides  as  dear  as  they  can." 

Untimely  as  this  palaver,  to  use  a  popular 
_    word,  undoubtedly  was,  we  could  scarcely 

-  ~  forbear  smiling  at  the  simple  naive  manner 

in  which  the  old  Yankee  spoke  his  mind. 

"  Calkilate,  captings,"  he  concluded, 
"  you'd  better  let  the  poor  devils  run.  We 
shall  get  more  profit  by  it  than  if  we  shot 
five  hundred  of  'em.  Next  time  they'll  run 
away  directly,  to  show  their  gratitude  for  our 
ginerosity." 

The  man  stepped  back  into  the  ranks,  and 
his  comrades  nodded  approvingly,  and  calcu- 
lated and  reckoned  that  Zebediah  had  spoken 
a  true  word ;  and  meanwhile  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  was  out  of  our  reach. 
We  were  forced  to  content  ourselves  with 
sending  a  party  across  the  water  to  follow  up 
the  Mexicans,  and  observe  the  direction  they 
took.     We  then  returned  to  our  old  position. 

Mj  first  thought  on  arriving  there  was  to 
•earclf  for  the  body  of  Bob  Rock — for  he  it 
undoubtedly  was,  who  had  so  mysteriously 
appeared  amongst  us.  I  repaired  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  seen  him  fall ;  but  could  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  him,  either  dead  or  alive. 
I  went  over  the  whole  scene  of  the  fight, 
searching  amongst  the  vines  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  ;  there  were  plenty  of  dead 
Mexicans— cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
but  no  Bob  was  to  be  found,  nor  could  any 
one  inform  me  what  had  become  of  him,  al- 
though several  had  seen  him  fall. 

I  was  continuing  my  search,  when  I  met 
Wharton,  who  asked  me  what  I  was  seeking, 
and  on  learning,  shook  his  head  gravely. 
He  had  seen  the  wild  prairieman,  he  said,  but 
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whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  was  gone, 
was  more  than  he  could  tell.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  any  thing  had  startled  and  aston- 
ished him  so  much  as  this  man's  appearance 
and  proceedings.  He  (Wharton)  had  been 
stationed  with  his  party  amongst  the  vines, 
about  fifty  paces  in  rear  of  Fanning's  people, 
when  just  as  the  Mexican  infantry  had  cross- 
ed the  ford,  and  were  forming  up,  he  saw  a 
man  approaching  at  a  brisk  trot  from  the 
north  side  of  the  prairie.  He  halted  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  Wharton,  tied 
his  mustang  to  a  bush,  and  with  his  rifie  on 
his  arm,  strode  along  the  edge  of  the  prairie 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mexicans.  When  he 
passed  near  Wharton,  the  latter  called  out  to 
him  to  halt,  and  say  who  he  was,  whence  he 
came,  and  whither  going. 

"  Who  I  am  is  no  business  of  yourn,"  re- 
plied the  man ;  "  nor  where  I  come  from  nei- 
ther. You'll  soon  see  where  Fm  goin'.  I'm 
goin'  agin'  the  enemy." 

'*  Then  you  must  come  and  join  us,"  cried 
Wharton. 

This  the  stranger  testily  refused  to  do. 
He'd  fight  on  his  own  hook,  he  said. 

Wharton  told  him  he  must  not  do  that. 

He  should  like  to  see  who'd  hinder  him,  he 
said,  and  walked  on.  The  next  moment  he 
shot  the  first  artilleryman.  After  that  they 
let  him  take  his  own  way. 

Neither  Wharton,  nor  any  of  his  men, 
knew  what  had  become  of  him ;  but  at  last  I 
met  with  a  bear-hunter,  who  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing information. 

"  Calcalatin',"  said  he,  "that  the  wild 
prairieman's  rifle  was  a  capital  good  one,  as 
good  a  one  as  ever  killed  a  bear,  he  tho't  it 
a  pity  that  it  should  fall  into  bad  hands,  so 
went  to  secure  it  himself,  although  the  front- 
ispiece of  its  dead  owner  warn't  very  invitin'. 
But  when  he  stooped  to  take  the  gun,  he  got 
such  a  shove  as  knocked  him  backwards, 
and  on  getting  up,  he  saw  the  prairieman 
openin'  his  jacket  and  examinin'  a  wound  on 
his  breast,  which  was  neither  deep  nor  dan- 
gerous, although  it  had  taken  away  the  man's 
senses  for  a  while.  The  ball  had  struck  the 
breast  bone,  and  was  quite  near  the  skin,  so 
that  the  wounded  man  pushed  it  out  with  his 
fingers ;  and  then  supporting  himself  on  his 
rifle,  got  up  from  the  ground,  and  without 
either  a  thankye,  or  a  curse,  walked  to  where 
his  mustang  was  tied  up,  got  on  its  back, 
and  rode  slowly  away  in  a  northerly  direction.** 

This  was  all  the  information  I  could  ob- 
tain on  the  subject,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  main  body  of  our  army  came  up.  and  I 
had  other  matters  to  occupy  my  attention. 
General  Austin  expressed  his  gratitude  axvd 
approbation  to  out  bivi^  ^f3!\wi%^  ^^\  ^Vcs^"^ 
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republican  and  democratic  fashion.  He 
shook  hands  with  all  the  rough  bear  and  buf- 
falo hunters,  and  drank  with  them.  Fan- 
ning and  myself  he  promoted,  on  the  spot,  to 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

We  were  giving  the  general  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  morning's  events,  when  a  Mex- 
ican priest  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce  and 
several  waggons,  and  craved  permission  to 
take  away  the  dead.  This  was  of  course 
granted,  ai:\d  we  had  some  talk  with  the  pa- 
dre, who,  however,  was  too  wily  a  customer 
to  allow  himself  to  be  pumped.  What  little 
wc  did  get  out  of  him,  determined  us  to  ad- 
vance the  same  afternoon  against  San  Anto- 
nio. We  thought  there  was  some  chance, 
that  in  the  present  panic-struck  state  of  the 
Mexicans,  we  might  obtain  possession  of  the 
place  by  a  bold  and  sudden  assault. 

In  this,  however,  we  were  mistaken.  We 
found  the  gates  closed,  and  the  enemy  on  his 
guard,  but  too  dispirited  to  oppose  our  tak- 
ing up  a  position  at  about  cannon-shot  from 
the  great  redoubt.  We  had  soon  invested 
all  the  outlets  from  the  city. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar  lies  in  a  fertile  and 
well-irrigated  valley,  stretching  westward 
from  the  river  Salado.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  rises  the  fort  of  the  Alamo,  which  at 
that  time  was  armed  with  forty-eight  pieces 
of  artillery  of  various  calibre.  The  garrison 
of  the  town  and  fortress  was  nearly  three 
thousand  strong. 

Our  artillery  consisted  of  two  batteries  of 
four  six,  and  five  eight-pounders ;  our  army 
of  eleven  hundred  men,  with  which  we  had 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  siege,  but  also  to 
make  head  against  the  forces  that  would  be 
sent  against  us  from  Cohahuila,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  which  province  General  Cos  was  sta- 
tioned, with  a  strong  body  of  troops. 

We  were  not  discouraged,  however,  and 
opened  our  fire  upon  the  city.  During  the 
first  week,  not  a  day  passed  without  smart 
skirmishes.  General  Cos's  dragoons  were 
swarming  about  us  like  so  many  Bedouins. 
But  although  well-mounted,  and  capital  horse- 
men, they  were  no  match  for  our  back-woods- 
men. Those  firom  the  western  states  especial- 
ly, accustomed  to  Indian  warfare  and  cunning, 
laid  traps  and  ambuscades  for  the  Mexicans, 
and  were  constantly  destroying  their  detach- 
ments. As  for  the  besieged,  if  one  of  them 
showed  his  head  for  ten  seconds  above  the 
city  wall,  he  was  sure  of  getting  a  rifle  bullet 
through  it.  I  cannot  say  that  our  besieging 
army  was  a  perfect  model  of  military  disci- 
pline ;  but  any  deficiencies  in  that  respect 
were  made  good  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
men,  and  the  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which 
the/ pursued  the  accomplishment  oC  one  ^e^t 
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object — the  capture  of  the  city — the  1£ 
and  independence  of  Texas. 

The  badness  of  the  gunpowder  os^^ 
the  Mexicans,  was  again  of  great  servi^i#- 
us.  Many  of  their  cannon  balls  that  fiA 
short  of  us,  were  collected  and  returiTK-s 
them  with  powerful  effect.  We  kept  i  .^ 
look-out  for  convoys,  and  captured  ii»ks 
than  three— one  of  horse,  another  of 
sions,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 

Afler  an  eight  weeks'  siege,  a  breac 
ing  been  made,  the  city  surrendered, 
month  later  the  fort  followed  the  ex 
With  a  powerful  park  of  artillery,  wi 
advanced  upon  Goliad,  the  strongest  Kv^i) 
in  Texas,  which  likewise  capitulated  in.  ^ 
four  weeks'  time.  We  were  now  mastcnr/ 
the  whole  country,  and  the  war  was  appara^ 
ly  at  an  end. 

But  the  Mexicans  were  not  the  ^eophtf 
give  up  their  best  province  so  easily.  Tiey 
have  too  much  of  the  old  Spanish  chancer 
about  them — that  determined  obstinacy  wW 
sustained  the  Spaniards  during  tbeir  Pf^ 
tracted  struggle  against  the  Moon.  Te 
honor  of  their  republic  was  comproflw 
and  that  must  be  redeemed.  Thundeni? 
proclamations  were  issued,  denonnciDgo' 
Texians  as  rebels,  who  should  be  swept* 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  threateoiog  * 
United  States  for  having  aided  us  withmoo^ 
and  volunteers.  Ten  thousand,  of  the  W 
troops  in  Mexico  entered  Texas,  and  *** 
shortly  to  be  followed  by  ten  thousand  JWJi* 
The  President,  General  Santa  Anna,  biEB* 
came  to  take  the  command,  attended  by* 
numerous  and  brilliant  staff. 

The  Texians  laughed  at  the  fanfarronads 
of  the  dons,  and  did  not  attach  snfBcK^ 
importanee  to  these  formidable  preparalw* 
Their  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  c* 
tempt  of  their  foes,  had  been  increased  w*  I 
unreasonable  degree  by  their  recent  andr^P  ;^ 
successes.  They  forgot  that  the  tr^'^'P*  ^ 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  opposed  ^ 
for  the  most  part  militia,  and  that  those B^* 
advancing  against  them  were  of  a  far  b<y 
description,  and  had  probably  better  p<^  ^ 
The  call  to  arms  made  by  our  president,^  ^ 
net,  was  disregarded  by  many,  and  we  c^"*  ^ 
only  get  together  about  two  thousand  ^*  ^ 
whom  nearly  two  thirds  had  to  be  left  t<^  AT  ^ 
rison  the  forts  of  Goliad  and  Alamo.  ^"2  ^ 
first  named  place  we  left  seven  hundred  *■ 
sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  Fantjl*  J 
in  the  latter,  something  more  than  fi^*  tT 
dred.  With  the  remaining  seven  or  ^  ^ 
hundred,  we  took  the  field. 

The  Mexicans  advanced  so  rapidlyt^ 
they  were  upon  us  before  we  were  awE** 
^\t,  amd  we  were  compelled  to  retreat,  m^ 
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-risons  of  the  two  forts  to  their  fate, 
ight  melancholy  one  it  proved  to  he. 
morning  news  was  hrought  to  Goliad, 
lumber  of  country  people,  principally 

and  children,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
>sely  pursued  by  the  Mexicans.  Fan- 
)sing  sight  of  prudence  in  his  compas- 

these  poor  people,  immediately  order- 
ttalion  of  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
nd  of  Major  Ward,  to  go  and  meet  the 
s  and  escort  them  in.  The  major,  and 
officers  of  the  garrison,  doubted  as  to 
priety  of  this  measure ;  but  Fanning, 
sympathy  for  his  unprotected  country- 
,  insisted,  and  the  battalion  moved  out. 
oon  came  in  sight  of  the  fugitives,  as 
>ught,  but  on  drawing  nearer,  the  latter 

out  to  be   Mexican  dragoons,  who 

upon  their  horses,  which  were  con- 
in  the  neighboring  islands  of  trees,  and 
irate  fight  began.  The  Mexicans,  far 
)r  in  numbers,  received  every  moment 
ons  to  their   strength.     The   Louis- 

and  Santa  F6  cavalry,  fellows  who 
}orn  on  horseback,  were  there.  Our 
mate  countrymen  were  hemmed  in  on 
s.  The  fight  lasted  two  days,  and  only 
;n  out  of  the  five  hundred  escaped  with 
ves. 

>re  the  news  of  this  misfortune  reached 
ers  had  been  sent  to  Fanning  to  evac- 
e  fort  and  join  us  with  six  pieces  of 
y.     He  received  the  order  and  pro- 

to  execute  it.  But  what  might  have 
ery  practicable  for  eight  hundred  and 
len,  was  impossible  for  three  hundred 
:ty.  Nevertheless,  Fanning  began  his 
through  the  prairie.  His  little  band 
most  immediately  surrounded  by  the 

After  a  gallant  defence,  which  lasted 
hours,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  an 

but  scarcely  had  they  established 
Ives  there,  when  they  found  that  their 
lition  was  expended.  There  was  no- 
eft  for  them,  but  to  accept  the  terms 

by  the  Mexicans,  who  pledged  them- 
:hat  if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
»  rifles  were  no  sooner  piled,  than  the 
s  found  themselves  charged  by  their 
jrous  foes,  who  butchered  them  without 
Only  an  advanced  post  of  three  men 
ded  in  escaping. 

five  hundred  men  whom  we  had  left 
I  Antonio  de  Bexar  fared  no  better, 
ing  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  out 
m  as  well  as  the  Alamo,  they  retreated 
e  latter.  The  Mexican  artillery  soon 
part  of  the  fort  in  ruins.  Still  its  de 
I  held  out.     After  eight  days'  fighting, 

which  the  Ion  of  the  besiegers  was 


tremendously  severe,  the  Alamo  was  taken, 
and  not  a  single  Texian  left  alive. 

We  thus,  by  these  two  cruel  blows,  lost 
two-thirds  of  our  army,  and  little  more  than 
seven  hundred  men  remained  to  resist  the  nu- 
merous legions  of  our  victorious  foe.  The 
prospect  before  us  was  one  well  calculated  to 
daunt  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  moved 
his  army  forward  in  two  divisions,  one  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast  towards  Velasco,  the 
other  advancing  towards  San  Felipe  de  Aus- 
tin. He  himself,  with  a  small  force,  marched 
in  the  centre.  At  Fort  Bend,  twenty  miles 
below  San  Felipe,  he  crossed  the  Brazos,  and 
shortly  afterwards  established  himself  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  an  entrenched 
camp.  Our  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  Houston,  was  in  front  of  Harrisburg, 
to  which  place  the  congress  had  retreated. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of 
April,  and  our  whole  disposable  force,  some 
seven  hundred  men,  was  bivouacking  in  and 
about  an  island  of  sycamores.  It  was  a  cloudy, 
stormy  evening:  a  high  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  branches  of  the  trees  groaned  and 
creaked  above  our  heads.  The  weather  har- 
monized well  enough  wjth  our  feelings,  which 
were  sad  and  desponding  when  we  thought  of 
the  desperate  state  of  our  cause.  We  (the 
officers)  were  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the 
general  and  Alcalde,  both  of  whom  appeared 
uneasy  and  anxious.  More  than  once  they 
got  up,  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards, 
seemingly  impatient,  and  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  or  expecting  something.  There 
was  a  deep  silence  throughout  the  whole  bi- 
vouac ;  some  were  sleeping,  and  those  who 
watched  were  in  no  humor  for  idle  chat. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  suddenly  shouted  one 
of  the  sentries.  The  answer  we  did  not 
hear,  but  it  was  apparently  satisfactory,  for 
there  was  no  further  challenge,  and  a  few  se- 
conds afterwards  an  orderly  came  up,  and 
whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  Al- 
calde. The  latter  hurried  away,  and,  pre- 
sently returning,  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low- 
tone  to  the  general,  and  then  to  us  officers. 
In  an  instant  we  were  all  upon  our  feet.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes,  the  bivouac  was  broken 
up,  and  our  little  army  on  the  march. 

All  our  people  were  well  mounted,  and 
armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives. 
We  had  six  field-pieces,  but  we  only  took 
four,  harnessed  with  twice  the  usual  number 
of  horses.  We  marched  at  a  rapid  trot  the 
whole  night,  led  by  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  a 
man  who  acted  as  our  guide,  and  kept  some 
distance  in  front.  I  more  than  once  asked 
the  Alcalde  who  this  waa.  '^  X^xi  ^^^Nub^^^- 
by  anU  by,"  iwa&  Yi\a  «&s?i^t. 
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Before  daybreak  we  had  ridden  five  and 
twenty  miles,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  two  more  guns.  As  yet,  no  one 
knew  the  object  of  this  forced  march.  The 
general  commanded  a  halt,  and  ordered  the 
men  to  refresh  and  strengthen  themselves  by 
food  and  drink.  While  they  were  doing  this, 
he  assembled  the  officers  around  him,  and 
the  meaning  of  our  night  march  was  ex- 
plained to  us.  The  camp  in  which  the  Mex- 
ican president  and  general-in-chief  had  en- 
trenched himself  was  within  a  mile  of  us; 
General  Parza,  with  two  thousand  men,  was 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  rear ;  General  Fi- 
lasola,  with  one  thousand,  eighteen  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Brazos  ;  Viesca,  with  fif- 
teen hundred,  twenty-five  miles  higher  up. 
One  bold  and  decided  blow,  and  Texas  might 
yet  be  free.  There  was  not  a  moment*  to 
lose,  nor  was  one  lost.  Tlie  general  addressed 
the  men. 

"  Friends  !  Brothers !  Citizens ! — General 
Santa  Anna  is  within  a  mile  of  us  with  fifleen 
hundred  men.  The  hour  that  is  to  decide 
the  question  of  Texian  liberty  is  now  arrived. 
What  say  you  ?  Do  we  attack  ?" 

"  We  do  !'*  exclaimed  the  men  with  one 
voice,  cheerfully  and  decidedly. 

In  the  most  perfect  stillness,  we  arrived 
within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  reveillee  of  the  sleeping  Mexi- 
cans was  the  discharge  of  our  two  field-pieces 
loaded  with  canister.  Rushing  on  to  within 
twenty-five  paces  of  the  entrenchment,  we 
gave  them  a  deadly  volley  from  our  rifles,  and 
then,  throwing  away  the  latter,  bounded  up 
the  breastworks,  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The 
Mexicans,  scared  and  stupified  by  this  sud- 
den attack,  were  running  about  in  the  wild- 
est confusion,  seeking  their  arms,  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  After  firing 
our  pistols,  we  threw  them  away  as  we  had 
done  our  rifles,  and,  drawing  our  bowie- 
knives,  fell,  with  a  shout,  upon  the  masses  of 
the  terrified  foe.  It  was  more  like  the  board- 
ing of  a  ship  than  any  land  fight  I  had  ever 
seen  or  imagined. 

My  station  was  on  the  right  of  the  line 
where  the  breastwork,  ending  in  a  redoubt, 
was  steep  and  high.  I  made  two  attempts  to 
climb  up,  but  both  times  slipped  back.  On 
the  third  trial  I  nearly  gained  the  summit; 
but  was  again  slipping  down,  when  a  hand 
seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  me  up  on 
the  bank.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  I 
did  not  distinguish  the  face  of  the  man  who 
rendered  me  this  assistance.  I  only  saw  the 
glitter  of  a  bayonet  which  a  Mexican  thrust 
into  his  shoulder,  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
helping  me  up.  He  neither  flinched  nor  let 
go  DIB  bold  of  me  till  I  was  fairly  oumy  (eel  \ 


then,  turning  slowly  round,  he  levelled  i|» 
tol  at  the  soldier,  who,  at  that  very  maoeit, 
was  struck  down  by  the  Alcalde. 

*'  No  thanks  to  ye,  squire !"  exclaimed  tk 
man,  in  a  voice  which  made  me  start, efeoi 
that  moment  of  excitement  and  bastk.  I 
looked  at  the  speaker,  but  could  onlj  seeki 
back,  for  he  had  already  plunged  intotk 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  was  engaged  witk  t 
party  of  Mexicans,  who  defended  thenueliei  f 
desperately.  He  fought  like  a  man  more  tf 
ious  to  be  killed  than  to  kill,  striking  fario* 
ly  right  and  left,  but  never  guarding  ^^ 
though  the  Alcalde,  who  was  by  his  fl^ 
warded  off  several  which  were  aimed  it  hift 

By  this  time  my  men  had  scrambMif 
after  me.     I  looked  round  to  see  where  (K| 
help  was  most  wanted,  and  was  about  tolei^ 
them  forward,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  tte 
Alcalde. 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt,  Bob?"  said  heioi 
anxious  tone. 

I  glanced  at  the  spot  whence  thefoiK 
came.  There  lay  Bob  Rock,  covered  tA 
blood,  and  apparently  insensible.  The  & 
calde  was  supporting  his  head  on  bis  am 
Before  I  had  time  to  give  a  second  looklf* 
hurried  forward  with  the  rest  towards  tk 
centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  fight  was  tk 
hottest. 

About  five  hundred  men,  the  pick  of  tk 
Mexican  army,  had  collected  round  a  koota 
staff-oflicers,  and  were  making  a  most  galli^ 
defence.  General  Houston  had  attacked 
them  with  three  hundred  of  our  people,  ^ 
had  not  been  able  to  break  their  rank&  Hs 
charge,  however,  had  shaken  them  a  littki 
and,  before  they  had  time  to  recover  frooi^ 
I  came  up.  Giving  a  wild  hurrah,  mj  v^ 
fired  their  pistols,  hurled  them  at  their  at 
mies'  heads,  and  then  springing  over  the  c** 
casses  of  the  fallen,  dashed  like  a  thuwk'' 
bolt  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Mexicans. 

A  frightful  butchery  ensued.  Our  i»A 
who  were  for  the  most  part,  and  at  ** 
times,  peaceable  and  humane  in  dispositA 
seemed  converted  into  perfect  fiends.  Wi* 
ranks  of  the  enemy  fell  under  their  kn^ 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  horrifck 
slaughter  from  the  fact,  that  the  fight,  ^ 
beginriing  to  end,  did  not  last  above  tea* 
nutes,  and  in  that  time  nearly  eight  hoB^ 
Mexicans  were  shot  or  cut  down.  "''* 
quarter  !"  was  the  cry  of  the  infuriated  it 
sail  ants  :  "Remember  Alamo!  Reneijf 
Goliad!  Think  of  Fanning,  Ward!"  1* 
Mexicans  threw  themselves  on  their  kiA 
imploring  mercy.  **  Misericardia !  Oi^ 
por  el  amor  de  Dios!"  shrieked  th^* 
heart-rending  tones ;  but  their  supplicatio^J 
,were  not  listened   to,  and    everj  vo»  * 
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Du]<l  inevitably  have  been  batchered, 
t  General  Houston  and  the  officers 
in  between  the  victors  and  the  van- 
I,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
ats  of  cutting  down  our  men  if  they 
desist,  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of 
led,  and  saved  the  Texian  character 
le  stain  of  unmanly  cruelty, 
n  all  was  over,  I  hurried  back  to  the 
here  I  had  lefl  the  Alcalde  with  Bob 
latter  lay,  bleeding  from  six  wounds, 
few  paces  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
ine  up  the  breastwork.  The  bodies  of 
id  Mexicans  served  him  for  a  pillow, 
calde  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  gaz- 
lly  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the 
oan. 

Bob  was  dying ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
til  of  the  despairing  murderer.  The 
ion  of  his  features  was  calm  and  com- 
and  his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven 
look  of  hope  and  supplication, 
oped  down  and  asked  him  how  he 
nself,  but  he  made  no  answer,  and 
ly  did  not  recollect  me.  Afler  a  mi* 
two, 

w  goes  it  with  the  fight  V  he  asked  in 
iR  voice. 

;  have  conquered,  Bob.     The  enemy 
>r  taken.     Not  a  man  escaped.'' 
aused  a  little,  and  then  spoke  again : 
ve  I  done  my  duty  ?     May  I  hope  to 
iven  V 
Alcalde  answered  him  in  an  agitated 

who  forgave  the  sinner  on  the  cross, 
iibtless  be  merciful  to  you,  Bob.  His 
ok  says  :  There  is  more  joy  over  one 
that  xepenteth  than  over  ninety  and 
ust  men.  Be  of  good  hope,  Bob! 
Imighty   will   surely   be   merciful   to 

lank  ye,  squire,'*  gasped  Bob,  **  you're 
xiend,  a  friend  in  life  and  in  death. 
;'8  come  at  last,"  said  he,  while  a  re- 
and  happy  smile   stole   over  his  fea- 

"  I've  prayed  for  it  long  enough. 
God,  it's  come  at  last !" 
;azed  up  at  the  Alcalde  with  a  kindly 
ion  of  countenance.  There  was  a 
shuddering  movement  of  his  whole 
-Bob  was  dead. 

Alcalde  remained  kneeling  for  a 
me  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  liis  lips 

in  prayer.  At  last  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
d  desireth  not  t^e  death  of  a  sinner, 
ler  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wicked- 
d  live,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
''  I  had  those  words  in  my  thoughts 
ITS  ago,  when  I  cut  him  down  from  the 
of  the  Patriarch." 


"  Four  years  ago  !"  cried  I.  "  Then  yon 
cut  him  down,  and  were  in  time  to  save  him  ! 
Was  it  he  who  yesterday  brought  us  the  news 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  foe  ?" 

"  It  was,  and  much  more  than  that  has  he 
done,"  replied  the  Alcalde,  no  longer  striv- 
ing to  conceal  the  tears  that  fell  from  his 
eyes.  "  For  four  years  has  he  dragged  on  his 
wretched  existence,  weary  of  the  world,  and 
despised  of  all  men.  For  four  years  has  he 
served  us,  lived,  fought,  and  spied  for  us, 
without  honor,  reward,  hope,  or  consolation 
— without  a  single  hour  of  tranquillity,  or  a 
wish  for  aught  except  death.  All  this  to  serve 
Texas  and  his  countrymen.  Who  shall  say 
this  man  was  not  a  true  patriot  ?  God  will 
surely  be  merciful  to  his  soul,"  said  the  Al- 
calde after  a  pause. 

**  I  trust  he  will,"  answered  I,  deeply  af- 
fected. 

We  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  a 
message  from  General  Houston,  to  whom  we 
immediately  hastened.  All  was  uproar  and 
confusion.  Santa  Anna  could  not  be  found 
amongst  the-prisoners. 

This  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  for  the 
capture  of  the  Mexican  president  had  been 
oiir  principal  object,  and  the  victory  we  had 
gained  was  comparatively  unimportant  if  he 
escaped.  Indeed,  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  by  his  capture,  had  more  than  any 
thing  encouraged  and  stimulated  us  to  the 
unequal  conflict. 

The  moment  was  a  very  critical  one. 
Amongst  our  men  were  some  thirty  or  forty 
most  desperate  characters,  who  began  hand- 
ling their  knives,  and  casting  looks  upon  the 
prisoners,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake.  Selecting  some  of  our 
trustiest  men,  we  stationed  them  as  a  guard 
over  the  captives,  and,  having  thus  assured 
the  safety  of  the  latter,  began  questioning 
them  as  to  what  had  become  of  their  general. 

They  had  none  of  them  seen  Santa  Anna 
since  the  commencement  of  the  hght,  and  it 
was  clear  that  he  must  have  made  his  escape 
while  we  were  getting  over  the  breastworks. 
He  could  not  be  very  far  off,  and  we  at  once 
took  measures  to  find  him.  A  hundred  men 
were  sent  off  with  the  prisoners  to  Harrisburg, 
and  a  hundred  others,  capitally  mounted  on 
horses  found  in  the  Mexican  camp,  started  to 
scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  fugitive 
chief  I  accompanied  the  latter  detach- 
ment. 

We  had  been  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle, 
and  had  ridden  over  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
of  ground.  We  began  to  despair  of  finding 
the  ^ame  we  were  in  quest  of,  and  were 
thinking  of  abandoning  the  chase^  wVve.v\*QX  "^ 
distance  of  a\x>uV.  «fc^^iu  TD[i\^aliwsi^^^^^«^> 
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one  of  our  most  experienced  hunters  disco- 
vered the  print  of  a  small  and  delicate  boot 
upon  some  soft  ground  leading  to  a  marsh. 
Following  this  trail,  it  at  last  led  us  to  a  man 
sunk  up  to  his  waist  in  the  swamp,  and  so 
covered  with  mud  and  filth,  as  to  be  quite 
unrecognizable.  We  drew  him  from  his  hid- 
ing-place, half  dead  with  cold  and  terror, 
and,  having  washed  the  dirt  from  his  face, 
we  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  blue  eyes,  of  a  mild,  but 
crafty  expression ;  a  narrow,  high  forehead ; 
long,  thin  nose,  rather  fleshy  at  the  tip ;  pro- 
jecting upper  lip,  and  long  chin.  These  fea- 
tures tallied  too  exactly  with  the  description 
we  had  had  of  the  Mexican  president,  for  us 
to  doubt  that  our  prisoner  was  Santa  Anna 
himself. 

The  only  thing  that  at  all  tended  to  shake 
this  conviction,  was  the  extraordinary  pol- 
troonery of  our  new  captive.  He  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  begging  us,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  all  the  saints,  to  spare  his  life.  Our 
reiterated  assurances  and  promises  were  in- 
sufficient to  convince  him  of  his  being  in  per- 
fect safety,  or  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  de- 
meanor more  consistent  with  his  dignity  and 
high  station. 

The  events  which  succeeded  this  fortunate 
capture  are  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  brief  recapitulation.  The  same  even- 
ing a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between  Hous- 
ton and  Santa  Anna,  the  latter  sending  or- 
ders to  his  different  generals  to  retire  upon 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  other  places  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mexican  frontier.  These 
orders,  valueless  as  emanating  from  a  prison- 
er, most  of  the  generals  were  weak  or  cow- 
ardly enough  to  obey,  an  obedience  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial  by  the 
Mexican  congress.  In  a  few  days,  two-thirds 
of  Texas  were  in  our  possession. 

The  news  of  these  successes  brought 
crowds  of  volunteers  to  our  standard.  In 
three  weeks,  we  had  an  army  of  several  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  we  advanced  against 
the  Mexicans.  There  was  no  more  fighting, 
however,  for  our  antagonists  had  had  enough, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  from  one 
position  to  another,  till,  in  a  month's  time, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  left  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Struggle  was  over,  and  Texas  was 
Free ! 


Algeria. — Marshal   Bugoaud   has  just   divided 
Algerin  intc»  three  divisions  and  eleven  subdivisions. 
The  capitals  of  the  three  divisions  will  be  Algiers, 
OraBf  and  ConsCaotioa. — Court  Journal. 


OH,  GUARD  HER  AS  A  TREASUl 

BT  J.  X.  CARPKHTBR. 
From  the  M etrapoKua. 

Guard,  O  gnard  her  as  a  treasure. 

She  has  given  her  heart  to  thee. 
And  her  love's  unbounded  measure 

Will  through  life  thy  solace  be  ; 
It  was  no  slight  thing  to  sever 

From  the  home  of  earlier  youth. 
And  to  trust  her  faith  for  ever 

To  thy  constancy  and  truth. 

If  the  giA  be  worth  thy  keeping. 

She  will  never  mourn  the  day. 
She  will  ne'er  with  woe  or  weeping. 

Grieve  she  gave  her  heart  away  ; 
And  'tis  thine  the  flow'r  to  cherish 

Whose  germ  of  life's  with  the*. 
For  with  cold  neglect  *twiM  perish. 

That  would  else  thy  blessing  be. 

It  is  willed  by  Heaven — in  season 

The  tempter  may  come  near  ; 
And  the  test  of  truth  and  reason 

Is  when  dangers  most  appear  ; 
In  that  hour — thy  heart  assailing. 

Should  forbidden  passions  thrill  ; 
Be  thy  love  for  her  prevailing. 

And  thou  shalt  be  happy  still. 
Leamington  Spa, 


Madamk  Catalani. — A  letter  from  Ron 
12th  inst.,  announces  the  death  of  this  ce 
singer  at  her  villa  near  Sinigaglia  (her  bin 
in  the  Roman  states,  but  towards  the  Adriai 
at  the  age  of  59.  She  made  her  dektU  in 
when  but  fifleen  years  old,  and  retired  1 
stage  in  ]831,afler  being  its  most  brilliant  > 
tivating  ornament  upwards  of  thirty  yeai 
married  M.  Valebrique,  a  native  of  Burgnn 
long  predeceased  her,  and  by  whom  she  h 
children — we  remember  one  of  them,  a  little 
fancifully  making  its  appearance  from  a  pi 
of  his  charming  mother's  entertainments,  « 
resided  at  Brompton.  It  is  stated  that  if  a 
has  leA  the  immense  fortune  of  above  £ 
Her  early  education  was  received  in  the  co 
Gubio,  the  site  of  the  famous  Eugubian  t 
important  in  all  investigation  of  Etrurian 
ties  and  language. — Lit.  Gax. 


CoL.  Stoddart. — The  Delhi  Gazette  of 
October,  announces  the  arrival,  on  the  5th 
ber,  of  a  messenger  from  Col.  Stoddart,  at 
bad,  (in  Scinde,)  who  had  leA  Bokhara  eig 
previously,  but  whose  papers  were  taken  I 
in  the  Pisheen  valley,  oy  Meer  Dil  Khan, 
clarcs  to  have  left  the  Colonel  alive,  alt 
prisoner,  iu  the  citadel  of  Bokhara ;  bi 
Conolly  had  been  put  to  death,  as  had  bee 
stated.  This  messenger^  story  is  corrobo 
a  letter  received  by  Colj^Sheil  from  Abdc 
mund  and  the  Topchee-bashee  at  BokJ 
whose  house  Conolly  and  Stoddart  had  lii 
who  claims  3000  tillahs,  which  he  had  len; 
ly  ;  as  a  voucher  for  which  Stoddart  had  s 
him  with  a  leaf  out  of  Conolly 's  journal,  wJ 
been  safely  delivered  to  Col.  Sheil. — Covrt 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF   VIENNA.  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  his  MS. 

From  the  Ovaiteriy  lUmw.  '^^^  work  as  printed  is  but  a  dulJ  and  unani- 

Feies  ei  Souvenirs  du  Congres  de   Vienne;  mated  record  of  facts ;  an  enforced  and  la- 

Tableaux  dts  Salons,  Scenes,  Anecdotigues,  '>?^''«^  panegyric  on  the  five  powers  and  their 

ei   Portraits ;  1814,    1815.    (Festivities,  plenipotentiaries,  whom  the  author  coropla- 

&,c.,  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.)    Par  h  ^^^Y  ^^^  complimentarily  describes  as  *  si 

Compte  A.  de  la  Garde.  Paris :  A.  Ap^  superieures  aux  judgemens  humains  !'• 

pert  Libraire  Editeur.  2  Tomes,  1843.  The  *  Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna'  may  or  may  not  be  apocry- 

TiiERE  were  previous  to  the  present  year  phal ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  a  work  which 

hree  Histories  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  could  have  been  written  by  any  valet  or  gen- 

si,  the  book  of  De  Pradt ;  2d,  the  History  tieman's  gentleman ;  by  the  lacquey  of  Prince 

►f  M.  de  Flassan ;  and  3d,  the  Journal  of  a  Metternich,  or  the  page  of  the  late  Emily 

Nobleman  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  pub-  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

ished  anonymously  in  London.     The  book  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  like  every  other 

f  the  Abbe,  and  former  Bishop  of  Mechlin,  congress  in  modern  times,  presents  two  dis- 

I  lively,  startling,  and  showy.     In  order  to  tinct  aspects.     The  one  public  and  patent  to 

rove  his  honesty  and  originality— like  our  all  the  world— the  other  latent  and  unreveal- 

wn  Cobbett — he  makes  it  a  point  with  him-  ed,  unless  to  the  kings  and  cabineU  initiated. 

slf  to  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  secret  letters  and  confidential  communi- 

tid  it  is  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  discov-  cations  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Prince 

rs  that  there  is,  after   all,  nothing  so   very  Regent,  and  to  Lord  Bathurst,  from  the  be- 

Tong  in  the  partitioning  of  Poland;  that  the  ginning  of  October,  1814,  to  the  commence- 

ggrandizement  of  Prussia  is  necessary   to  rnent  of  January,  1815,  and  of  the  Duke  of 

le  general  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  and  that  Wellington,  who  supplied  the  place  of  his  bro- 

le  annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  is  the  ther  plenipotentiary  and  friend  at  the  congress, 

ery  perfection  of  wisdom.  from  February,  1815,  to  the  moment  of  its 

The  book  of  M.  de  Flassan,  entitled  *  His-  close,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  some  of  the  rar- 

>ire  du  Congres  de  Vienne,'  and  which  first  est  materials  for  anecdote,  history,  and  me- 

aw  the  light  in  1829,  is  still  more  volumin-  moirs;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  these  fa- 

us,  though  infinitely  less  readable,  than  the  miliar  and  confidential  letters  will  ever  be  made 

roduction  of  his  apostolic  and  diplomatic  public ;  certainly  not  in  our  own  day.   There 

redecessor.     M.  de  Flassan  had  no  doubt  was  yet  another  hand  from  which  much  might 

be   most  favorable  opportunities  of  writing  have  been  expected.  It  is  well  known  that  dur- 

correct  and  authentic  work.     He  had  long  ing  the  congress  the  most  unreserved  com- 

reviously  been  employed  at  the  Mnis/erf  (/f5  munication  existed  between  Louis   XVIII. 

Vffaires  Etrangcrts,     He  had  been  advan-  and  his  adroit  and  pliant  plenipotentiary.     A 

igeously  known  as  the  author  of  a  larger  scholar,  a  man  of  taste  and  erudition,  Louis 

rork  in  six  vols.,  commenced  in   1809,  and  XVIII,  was  not  only  possessed  with  the  mania 

inished  in  1811,  the  *  Histoire  Gen6rale   et  and  weakness  of  corresponding  on  all  sub- 

laisonneede  la  Diplomalie  Franqaise,'  so  jects,  literary,  political,  and  scientific,  but  his 

liat  his  previous  studies  and  researches  had  mogt  Christian  majesty  was  also  desirous  of 

minently  qualified  him  for  the  task  which  learning,  like  all  the  branches  of  the  elder 

is  government  had  imposed.     But  although  Bourbons,  the  little  tittle-tattle,  the  small  gos- 

e  was  clothed  in  an  official  capacity,  enjoy-  sip.and  the  secret  scandal,  of  the  rout  of  kings 

d  the  confidence  of  the  actors  in  this  great  and  rabble  of  ministers  assembled  intl.ecapi- 

Tama  of  the  Congress  of  the  Nations,  and  talofthesoidisantdescendantofall  the  Caesars. 

lad  moreover  access  to  all  the  protocols  and  Talleyrand  was  too  good  a  courtier  not  to 

Tchires,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  arid  and  gratify  this  royal  yet  paltry  propensity.  There 

K>]ourless  production  in  modern  French  lit-  ^as  not  an  intriguing  adventure,  not  a  royal 

stature    than  the  '  Histoire  du  Congres  de  and  imperial  amour,  not  a  masked  ball,  not 

ITienne.*      Somewhat  of  this  is  owing,   no  a  dinner  or  supper,  or  Tanz  Musique  at  the 

ioubt,  to  the  dry,  dogmatic,  and  formal  style  Redouten  Saal,  which  the  ex-bishop  did  not 

Jf  the  publication,  a  little  perhaps  to  the  na-  mog^  unctuously  describe  for  the  pleasure  and 

tare  of  the  subject,  but  most  of  all  to  the  di-  instruction  of  his  royal  master.     If  Alexan- 

(ilomatic  drill  which  it  was  necessary  the  au-  (ier,  in  a  fit  of  half-religious  mysticism,  or 

thor's  opinions  should  undergo  before  they  something  still  more  mundane,  flung  himself 

■rere  permitted  to  be  given  to  the  reading  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Krudener  ;— if  Met- 

irorld  of  Europe  and  America.     We  have  ternich  dallied  till  the  dawn  of  day  in  a  se- 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  M.  de  Flas- 

lan  was  forc^  to  strike  out  all  the  really  *  Congres  de  Vienne^  gar  D<^rV^fAxi^\.\;^.^SCS!^< 
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eluded  alcove  with  some  pretty  grdfinn  ; —  if 
Castlereagh  danced  with  imperturbable  and 
relentless  energy  all  night  long,  disclosing 
his  thin  and  shapeless  calves  in  tight  panta- 
loons;— if  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  cracked  a 
coarse  joke ; — or  that  Daniel  Lambert  of 
kings,  the  Colossus  of  Wurtemburg,  surfeit- 
ed himself  with  a  Brobdignagian  allowance 
of  sturgeon  and  saucr  kraut ; — if  the  sly  and 
insinuating  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  flirted  in 
the  guise  of  a  grisette,  for  some  politic  and 
fraudulent  purpose  ;  or  the  exuberant  humor 
of  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  exuded  in  lively 
quips  and  cranks,  savoring  more  of  the  ca- 
baret than  the  cabinet ; — if  the  brisk  and  in- 
satiable vanity  of  Lord  Stewart,  his  inevita- 
ble want  of  tact,  and  unmistakable  want  of 
temper,  led  him  into  scrape  after  scrape — all 
were  noted  down  by  the  imperturbable  and 
inexorable  ex-bishop  with  point  and  precision. 
Nor  did  the  other  sex  escape  unscathed.  The 
fan  of  this  princess,  the  sable  pelisse  of  that, 
the  diamond  stomacher  of  this  duchess,  the 
beautiful  bracelet  of  that  other,  were  all  de- 
scribed and  chronicled  with  the  special 
science  of  a  Storr  and  Mortimer  ;  or,  better 
still,  with  the  glowing  eloquence  of  a  Laure 
(of  the  house  of  Mar  ad  an  Carson) ;  or,  to 
speak  synchronously,  of  a  real  Bourbonite 
bodice-maker  and  legitimate  milliner,  such 
as  Victorine  herself.  It  was  after  having  re- 
ceived one  of  these  pleasant  missives,  in 
which  the  dresses  and  costumes  of  emperors 
and  empresses,  archdukes  and  archduchesses, 
magnates  and  starosts,  were  graphically  des- 
cribed, that  the  gouty  and  caustic  monarch 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  *  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand n'aoublic  qu'une  seule  chose,  c'est 
de  nous  faire  savoir  quel  etait  son  costume  a 
lui,  car  il  en  a  de  rechange.' 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  all  these 
confidential  letters  now  ?  This  alone  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  not  among  the  archives  of 
the  affaires  etrangeres ;  forjone  fine  morning 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Prince  of 
Beneventum  took  the  sliorht  and  superfluous 
precaution  of  removing  the  secret  and  anec- 
dotical  portion  of  the  letters  to  his  private 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  There  re- 
main, then,  in  the  archives  of  France  but  the 
political  and  official  correspondence,  which 
is  in  every  sense  public  property.  The  au- 
thor of  this  portion  of  these  materials  for  fu- 
ture history,  is  the  worthy  and  excellent  M. 
La  Bernardiere,  previously  to  the  first  revo- 
lution a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratoire,  but  who  subs^cqucntly,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  his  order,  embraced  the  career  of 
politics,  and  was  ultimately  employed  as 
Chef  de  Division  in  the  affaires  etrangeres. 
It  is  curious  as  well  as  instructive,  al  lUv& 


[Maecb, 

distance  of  time,  to  reflect  bow  many  eccle- 
siastics were  flung  into  the  stormy  career  of 
politics  by  the  revolution.  Talleyrand,  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Louis,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Fouch6,  Minister  of  Police, 
Le  Pradt,  Ambassador  to  Warsaw,  Sieyes, 
of  Pigeon  House  memory,  immortalized  hj 
the  greatest  of  orators  and  the  first  of  phik>- 
sophic  statesmen,  (Burke,)  and  La  Bernar- 
diere, Chef  de  Division,  cum  multis  aUis, 
The  only  instance  of  such  a  signal  deTiation 
from  an  original  vocation  that  occurs  to  us, 
under  the  government  preceding  the  revdo- 
tion,  was  that  in  every  way  most  remarkable 
one,  of  M.  Turgoi.* 

To  return  to  the  matter  more  immediitelj 
in  hand.  If  the  publication  of  the  private 
papers  of  Castlereagh  and  Wellington  be  dim 
and  distant,  we  fear  that  there  is  still  k» 
chance  of  the  correspondence  of  Talleyrand 
being  disclosed  to  a  wondering  and  expectant 
public,  in  all  the  permanency  of  pica  and  long 
primer.  What  tnen  are  we  to  do  ?  There  is 
a  morbid  craving,  a  '  Morning  Post '  anxietj 
for  minute  and  petty  details,  and  private  anec- 
dote ;  and  if  the  primary  evidence  be  wanting 
— if  the  original  deed  be  lost  or  destroyed,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  secondary  evidence  In 
this  emergency  of  the  reading  public,  forth 
comes  the  Count  A.  de  la  Garde^  professing 
to  give  his  recollections  and  portraits  of  the 
dinners,  dresses,  and  dances,  of  the  balb  and 
masquerades,  the  masks  and  musical  festivals, 
the  punning  pic-nickery  and  pallcwdise  of  the 
congress  and  its  complement ;  and  though 
there  be  great  parvity  in  the  idea,  and  albeit 
it  plainly  discloses  a  wonderful  littleness  of 
m'.nd,  still  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the 
Count  has  executed  his  self-appointed  task 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  literary  Introducteur  des 
Ambassadeurs,  and  all  the  gaudy  pride  of  a 
provincial  posture-master.  What  manner  of 
man  is  this  however,  and  where  does  he  come 
from,  who  so  obligingly  ushers  us  into  the  best 
of  company  ?  The  Count  A.  de  la  Garde  was 
we  believe  (though  he  docs  not  tell  us  so)  born 
in  France,  somewhere  about  the  year  ITSXor 
'83,  and  must  now  therefore  be  in  the  GOtbor 
61st  year  of  his  age.  His  father  (if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  for  on  this  point  also  he  is 
silent)  was  employed  in  the  Ministere  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres.  During  the  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  he  had  constantly  re- 
fused to  emigrate.  Proscribed  because  of  hb 
attachment  to  the  legitimate  king,  he  sired 
his  head  from  the  scaffold  by  secreting  himself 
in  the  house  of  a  friend.  When  the  first 
paroxysms  of  the  fever  of  blood  were  orer, 

*See  *M6moire8  de  PAbbe  Morellet,'  tooel> 
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.  the  old  Coant  thought  he  might  again  show 
.  himself  in  a  country  which  he  had  never 
^  abandoned.     But  his  name  was  still  written 
^   in  ensanguined  letters  on  the  fatal  list,  and 
.  proscribed  anew  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  (4th 
.  September,  1797,)  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate 
.   to  escape  a  more  lingering  death  in  the  pesti- 
\  lential    deserts  of  Sinnamary.     He  fled  to 
Hamburg.     His  son,  the  author  of  the  work 
,   at  present  under  review,  was  his  only  com- 
,  panion.   They  experienced  all  the  miseries  of 
]  an  involuntary  and  sudden  banishment.     In- 
vited by  the  Count  de  Fersen  to  repair  to 
Sweden,  they  left  Hamburg,  and  travelling  the 
arid  and  sandy  plains  of  Holstein,  gained  Co- 
penhagen on  foot.     They  were  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness  by  the  Count  de  Lowen- 
dall,  whom  the  elder  La  Garde  had  formerly 
known  in  Paris.     By  this  worthy  man,  father 
and  son  were  presented  to  the  prince  royal, 
at  whose  grotesque  dress  the  young  emigrant 
had  heartily  laughed  the  day  previously  in  the 
park  of  Copenhagen.     The  poor  young  man 
when  presented  would  have  sunk  down  from 
mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  shame  when  he 
found  who  had  really  been  the  subject  of  his 
mirth,  had  he  not  been  encouraged  by  the 
angelic  countenance  of  a  young  woman  by 
the  prince's  side.     This  was  his  charming 
sister  the  Princess  of  Augustenburg,  who,  with 
an  imploring  look,  besought  her  brother  to 
read  the  petition  of  the  forlorn  exile. 

The  prince  read  the  document  attentively, 
questioned  the  unfortunate  young  man  more 
at  length,  and  having  learned  the  history  of 
his  miserable  pilgrimage,  exclaimed  to  his 
sister,  "  Alas  !  another  victim  of  the  revo- 
lution." 

"  But  surely  you  know  German  V*  said  the 
prince. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  the  young  De  la  Garde. 
**  Poor  boy  I"  said  the  princess,  "  so  young, 
and  withal  so  much  of  suffering.  How  sad 
and  wearisome,  indeed,  must  your  journey 
have  appeared  over  those  dreary  sands  of  ours ; 
an  exile  in  a  strange  land."  And  the  tears 
started  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  coursed 
each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

But  succor  was  at  hand.  An  order  on  the 
royal  treasury  was  soon  given  and  paid,  and- 
the  passage  of  the  young  exile  was  taken  on 
board  a  merchant  ship  for  Stockholm,  some- 
where in  the  month  of  March,  1801 ;  but  the 
Teasel  being  detained  by  baffling  winds,  he 
was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by 
Parker  and  Nelson  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
April,  1801 ,  and  did  good  service  to  the  prince, 
by  whose  bounty  he  had  profited  a  few  days 
before. 

At  length,  however,  after  the  signature  of 
the  armistice  which  destroyed  the  armed  neu- 
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trality  of  the  Northern  Powers,  he  sets  sail  for 
Stockholm,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  Am- 
sterdam to  join  his  father.  In  that  city  he 
remains  till  Napoleon  has  completely  triumph- 
ed over  all  the  opponents  of  a  consulate  for 
life.  The  First  Consul,  strong  enough  at  this 
juncture — we  suppose  the  6th  Floreal  (26th 
April,  1802),  for  no  dates  are  given — to  be 
clement,  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  those  unfortunate  emigrants  who  had  fled 
to  escape  the  scaffold.  The  old  Count  de  la 
Garde,  having  at  this  moment  urgent  need  of 
those  pecuniary  resources  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  a  land  of  exile,  despatched 
his  son  to  Paris  under  the  care  of  a  M.  Cle- 
ment. They  take  up  their  quarters  at  the 
H6tel  de  Calais,  Rue  Coquilliere.  But  M. 
Clement  is  instantly  called  off  on  a  family 
business  to  Dijon,  and  recommending  young 
De  la  Garde  to  M.  Chaudeau,  a  pastry  cook 
and  master  of  the  hotel,  the  stripling  is  forth- 
with installed  in  a  modest  bedroom  on  the 
fifth  story  at  the  moderate  rent  of  twelve  francs 
a  month.  The  repasts  of  the  young  emigrant 
are  proportioned  to  the  exiguity  of  his  purse. 
Cold  and  famine  soon  stare  him  in  the  face, 
but  he  nevertheless  feels  all  the  inebriating 
transport  of  a  return  to  his  native  land,  and 
like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  seems  to  clutch 
the  soil  on  which  he  is  cast.  The  poor  serving 
girl  at  the  hotel  tells  him  of  a  handsome  young 
man,  the  tenant  of  the  bedroom  before  his 
occupancy,  who  had  been  turned  half-naked 
into  the  streets  in  an  inclement  night  by  his 
unfeeling  landlord,  because  he  was  in  arrear 
of  rent.  He  dreams  of  this  remorseless  tapster. 
He  sees  the  horrid  spectre  with  an  unpaid  bill 
in  one  hand,  and  a  padlock  in  the  other  to 
seal  the  door  for  ever  against  him.  Now  he 
no  longer  sleeps  for  dread  of  duns ;  hardly 
does  he  eat.  The  canker  in  his  mind  is  cor- 
roding away  his  feeble  body.  He  cannot  re- 
main still  an  instant.  Out  he  goes  into  the 
heart  of  that  busy,  bustling,  stinking,  sensual 
Paris.  It  is  to  him  a  cold  yet  crowded  wilder- 
ness. He  passes  the  blood-bespotted  Boule- 
vards, traverses  the  Rue  Grange  Bataliere,  and 
thinks  to  come  right  on  the  H6tel  Choiseul, 
which  had  anciently  been  the  happy  home  of 
his  family.  Alas  1  the  hotel  exists  no  longer. 
It  is  transformed  into  an  auction-room.  The 
venerable  house-porter,  too,  is  gone,  and 
nothing  remains  of  the  past  but  the  old  house- 
dog Castor,  who  seems  to  recognise  the  child 
who  had  so  often  pulled  both  ears  and  tail  in 
the  days  of  other  years  and  other  dynasties. 
Whilst  our  hero  was  yet  a  child  living  at 
the  H6tel  Choiseul,  another  family  inhabited 
a  portion  of  the  house.  There  was  a  young 
daughter  of  this  family,  the  playmate  of  De 
la  Garde's  infaatik^^vx^^HiVo  w>^j«»«5Jnk«8\^ 
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became  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  day,  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  in  Paris,  M.  Recamier.  As  the 
pockets  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  col- 
lapsed from  mere  emptiness,  as  he  could  not 
even  raise  a  trifle  on  the  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI.,  presented  by  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  his  father,  he  bethought  him  of  this  early 
friend  of  his  youth.  But  Madame  Recamier 
is  living  at  Clichy.  To  Clichy  he  hies  him, 
dressed  out  in  a  three-cornered  chapeau,  which 
his  father  had  never  permitted  him  to  change 
for  a  round  hat,  the  one  being  in  the  old  man's 
estimate  the  type  of  noblesse,  the  other  of 
8an»-culottism.  His  coat  was  the  identical 
upper-vestment,  and  a  motley  one  it  was, 
which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  his  first 
communion.  It  was  a  black  cloth,  striped 
with  silk  of  the  same  color.  His  trousers  of 
nankeen,  were  buckled  at  the  knees  with  pre- 
Adamite  buckles,  his  doublet  was  lapelled  and 
embroidered  with  flowers,  while  his  laced 
buskins 'disclosed  to  the  eye  in  all  their  radiant 
colors  a  pair  of  gaudy  silk  stockings  which 
had  belonged  to  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and 
of  which  the  monarch's  valet  de  chambre  had 
made  the  young  emigrant  a  present  at  Stock- 
holm. *  Will  she  receive  me,  will  she  recog- 
nize me  V  thought  he  as  he  approached  the 
porter's  lodge  at  Clichy.  He  sent  in  his 
name,  and  was  met  with  the  freezing  answer, 
'  Madame  regrets  she  cannot  receive  you  to- 
day.    Not  having  the  honor  of  being  person- 

'  ally  acquainted  with  you,  she  begs  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  her  in  writing  of 
the  object  of  your  visit.'  Years  had  certainly 
rolled  by,  yet  it  was  hard  to  be  thus  forgotten. 
The  exile  was  about  to  wander  silently  and 
sadly  away,  when  he  bethought  him  of  the 
name  of  '  Lolo,'  the  very  sobriquet  of  his  in- 
fancy, and  by  which  he  had  oflen  been  called 
by  the  owner  of  the  chateau  of  Clichy ;  when, 
presto  1  the  magic  of  that  little  word  opens 
to  him  the  house  and  table  of  Madame  Re- 
camier, by  whom  he  is  received  with  hospi- 
tality and  succored  in  the  manner  most  grate- 
fill  to  his  wants  and  his  feelings. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  spunge  for  ever  on  the 
bounty  of  any  one,  much  less  of  a  noble- 
hearted  woman,  and  the  young  La  Garde 
again  travels  back  to  Sweden,  from  whence, 
at  the  invitation  of  Count  Felix  Potocki,  so 
well  known  by  his  colossal  fortune,  his  im- 
mense popularity,  and  the  important  part  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  he  proceeds 
to  Poland.  At  Tulczim,  the  chateau  of  the 
count,  and  where  hospitality  was  practised  on 
a  scale  absolutely  regal,  we  conjecture  (for 
nothing  is  positively  stated)  De  la  Garde 
remained  some  years.     This  must  have  been 

ooe  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.    The 
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house  was  always  filled  with  company.  Sodm- 
times  visits  were  made  of  three  years'  leogtk 
A  gay  and  gorgeous  hospitality  was  the  order 
of  tlie  day.     Horses,  equipages,  and  serraDti, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitor.     There 
were  plays,  and  hunting-parties,  and  operai, 
and  the  Polish  poet  Trembecky,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  an  inmate  of  the  c» 
tie,  whose  fair  mistress,  the  Countess  Potocki, 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  accom- 
plished women  in  Europe.     The  history  of 
this  lady,  born  a  Greek  of  the  Fanal,  is  in  i^ 
self  a  romance.  It  was  for  her  that  the  garden 
of  Sophiowka,  one  of  the  rarest  in  Europe, 
was  created,  on  the  site  of  that  spot  famed  is 
the  place  where  Ovid  was  exiled.     There,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Steppes  of  Yedissen,  was 
created  a  garden  rivalling  that  far-famed  gar- 
den of  Armida.     From  Poland  young  De  li 
Garde  proceeds  to  Russia.     Many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  are  spent  between  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.     He  visits  the  Crimea  too,  and 
Kioff*.     From  his  intimacy  with  Tettenbom, 
De  Witt,  Ouvaroff*,  and  others  of  the  Russian 
army,  we  incline  to  think  he  must  have  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  Czar  ;    but  it  is 
plain  that  if  he  had  ever  worn  a  Rusnan 
epaulette,  he  had  cast  it  off*  before  the  autumn 
of  1814. 

He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  the  last  days  of 
September,  1814.  The  flutes  had  already 
commenced.  There  were,  he  says,  nearlj 
100,000  strangers  already  arrived.  But  surely 
here  must  be  some  gross  mistake.  Even  in 
1839  Vienna  contained  only  8200  houses,  and- 
a  quarter  of  a  century  previous  the  number 
could  not  have  exceeded  7000.  The  popu- 
lation of  Vienna  in  1814  did  not  amount  to 
300,000,  and  any  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  city,  containing  as  it  does  only  127 
streets,  or  its  faubourgs,  (like  the  P.  S.  to  a 
lady's  letter,)  more  important  and  considerable 
than  the  city  itself,  will  at  once  presume  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  accommodation 
could  have  been  found  for  an  additional  third, 
suddenly  and  uno  fiatu  added  to  the  ordinary 
population.  It  has  been  our  good  or  ill  for- 
tune to  have  three  times  visited  this  celebrated 
capital,  and  we  never  on  any  occasion  heard 
the  number  of  strangers  estimated  at  abore 
5000.  Nor  did  they  amount  to  any  thing  like 
that  number,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  the 
year  1831,  the  period  of  the  marriage  of  tke 
present  Emperor.  There  is  evidently,  there- 
fore, great  exaggeration  in  this  estimate.  We 
are  as  little  disposed  to  credit  that  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  paid  for  his  apartment,  during  his 
sejour  in  that  capital,  500/1  a  month,  or  at  the 
rate  of  6000/.  a  year,  as  even  now,  thirty  years 
later,  when  prices  and  population  have  greatly 
increased,  one  of  the  finest  hoteb  in  the  citj 
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might  be  obtained  at  a  rent  of  2(M)/.  a  month, 
or  2400/.  a  year.  One  of  the  first  visits  of 
I>e  la  Garde  was  to  the  renowned  and  witty 
Prince  de  Ligne,  then  in  his  80th  year.  As 
fully  one  third  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  prince,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  a 
man  but  little  known  to  the  present  generation, 
and  of  whom  no  biography  is  attempted  in 
these  columns. 

Charles  Joseph  Prince  de  Ligne,  bom  in 
1735,  was  descended  firom  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Belgium,  of  which  the 
House  of  d' Aremberg  is  but  a  younger  branch. 
He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  field-marshals, 
a  dignity  which  he  himself  attained  late  in 
life.  There  was  no  man  of  his  day  who  atp 
tained  greater  perfection  in  what  the  French 
call  the '  art  de  vivre'  than  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 
The  tone  and  polish  of  his  manners,  the  charm 
and  grace  of  his  conversation,  the  readiness 
and  piquancy  of  his  wit,  always  subservient 
to  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  were  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  manly  beauty  of  his  per- 
son. He  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1751 . 
His  advancement  was  rapid  and  deserved,  for 
every  step  was  the  price  of  some  glorious  and 
daring  deed  of  valor.  During  the  seven  years' 
war  and  the  campaigns  of  the  Austrians  and 
Rossi ans  against  the  Turks,  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself  But  his  literary,  civil, 
and  social  triumphs  were  equally  remarkable. 
The  twenty-nine  volumes  of  his  published 
works  are  but  little  known  in  England.  Four- 
teen volumes  of  these  are  devoted  to  military 
affairs,  and  though  nearly  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  they  were  published,  it  is  im- 
possible even  in  our  day  to  read  them  without 
being  struck  by  the  profoundness,  originality, 
and  singular  power  of  minute  observation 
disclosed  in  the  *  Fantaisies  et  Pr^jug^s  Mili- 
taires,'  a  copy  of  which,  printed  at  what  he 
called  his  'refuge'  at  Leopoldberg  near  Vienna, 
we  have  now  before  us.  It  is,  however,  on 
his  letters,  memoirs,  and  detached  thoughts, 
that  the  fame  of  De  Ligne,  as  an  author,  must 
chiefly  rest.  We  find  in  these  depth  without 
pretension,  originality  without  egotism,  and 
that  indescribable  laisser  aller  manner,  that 
'  beau  disordre,'  that  negligent  grace  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  practised  art. 
We  can  well  conceive  in  reading  the  playful 
and  agreeable  letters  of  the  old  marshal, 
models  of  a  '  style  parl^,'  how  he  must  have 
amused  the  Empress  Catherine  in  that  famous 
journey  into  the  Crimea  in  17S7,  when  the 
Semiramis  of  the  north  was  accompanied  by 
the  playful  historian  of  the  journey,  by  Potem- 
kin,  M.  de  Segur,  and  our  own  agreeable 
Fitzherbert,  afterward  Lord  St.  Helens.  One 
of  the  remarkable  things  we  shall  ever  remem- 
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ber,  was  a  description  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  of  that  same  journey  by  that  old  English 
diplomatist,  who  once  observing  his  pretty 
mistress  gazing  at  the  silver  glory  of  the 
moon  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  gracefully 
and  gallantly  exclaimed,  *  Ne  la  regardez  pas 
trop,  ma  chere,  car  je  ne  puis  pas  vous  la 
donner.'* 

Under  the  wings  of  this  Nestor  the  favorite 
of  Catherine,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Joseph 
U.,  was  De  la  Garde  introduced  to  the  gay 
scenes  of  that  gormandizing  capital,  whose 
inhabitants  think  that  man  was  destined  by 
a  superior  and  superintending  power  to  eat 
much  and  long. 

Ohen  wohnt  ein  Geist  der  nicht 
Meiuchlich  zOrnt  und  schmalet, 
Noch  mit  Wolken  im  Gegicht 
KQs^  and  Flaechen  zahlet : 
Nein;  Er  lachelt  mild  herab, 
Wenn  sich  zwischen  Wieg  und  Grab 
Seine  Kinder  ft-euen. 

'  You  are  come  in  the  nick  of  time,'  said 
the  old  warrior,  as  De  la  Garde  entered 
his  antechamber.  *  All  Europe  is  at  Vienna. 
But  the  web  of  politics  is  embroidered  with 
fites.  The  Congress  does  not  march,  but 
it  dances.  Heaven  knows,  enough.  There 
is  a  rabble  of  kings  here,  and  you  cannot 
turn  the  comer  of  a  street  without  jostling  a 
majesty.  But  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at 
four,  and  we  will  afterwards  go  to  the  Redou- 
ten  ball.'  And  to  the  ball  they  did  go.  There 
the  old  marshal  does  the  honors  to  his  young 
friend,  and  points  out  all  the  remarkable 
characters.  That  graceful,  marshal-looking 
man  is  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  gives 
his  arm  to  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  for 
whom  he  has  a  real  liking.  When  Eugene 
first  arrived  here  with  the  King  of  Bavaria^ 
his  father-in-law,  tne  court  of  Austria  long 
besitated  as  to  the  rank  that  he  should  have, 
but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  '  so  decided 
an  opinion  that  he  is  now  treated  with  the 
honors  due  to  his  station.' 

That  grave-looking  person  dancing  withr 
the  handsome  Neapolitan  with  the  gracefully 
rounded  arms,  and  the  elegant  figure,  ts  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  open  countenanced^ 
honest-looking  fellow,  is  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  pale  person  near  him  with  the  aqui- 
line nose,  and  the  white  hairs,  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  lively  humor  and  happy  repar- 
tees of  the  Dane  have  made  him  the  delight 
of  the  royal  and  imperial  circles.  He  ia 
called  here  *  le  loustic  de  la  Brigade  Sof^ 
veraine,'  That '  tun  of  a  man'  is  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg;  near  him  is  his  son,  who  is 
in  love  with    the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
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And  now,  having  pointed  out  the  principal 
figures,  the  M  man  allowed  his  protege  to 
shift  for  himself.  There  he  saw  in  wander- 
ing round  the  room,  Zibin,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Moscow  in  1812,  and  with  whom 
he  had  visited  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Turkey,  and  Achille,  Rouen,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  Cariati,  and  Tettenborn,  and  many  others 
quos  nunc  perscribere  longum  est. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  military 
festival,  at  which  all  the  sovereigns,  to  use  a 
French  phrase,  assisted,  and  at  which  they 
took  their  places  (to  avoid  all  quarrels  about 
precedence)  according  to  age,  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  as  the  oldest  king,  being  al- 
lowed the  pas.  The  arrangement  was  found 
so  convenient  that  it  was  not  afterwards  de- 
parted from.  The  sovereigns  next  exchanged 
orders,  crosses,  and  decorations,  and  then 
gave  each  other  regiments  in  their  different 
armies.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  all 
the  ten  digits  of  all  the  thousands  of  tailors  in 
Vienna  were  put  into  motion,  that  his  ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  Austria  might  instantly 
appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guards 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
Malvolio's  going  cross-gartered  was  a  faint 
type  of  this  huge  and  heinous  piece  of  Im- 
perial and  Royal  tomfoolery.  Then  there 
was  such  a  lavish  giving  of  presents.  The 
Calmuc-visaged  Czar  presented  a  fur  dress- 
ing-gown to  his  elderly  brother  of  Austria, 
while  the  starch  and  stiff  Kin^  of  Prussia, 
not  to  be  outdone,  offered  to  the  Kaiser 
Frcmz  a  silver  basin  and  ewer,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  a  clean  pair  of  hands  if 
not  a  clear  conscience.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  civilities.  One  day  Franz  was  driving 
in  the  Prater,  and  wishing  to  get  out  and 
walk,  he  tried  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  of 
his  lacqueys ;  but  in  vain.  Alexander,  who 
is  on  horseback  quick  as  lightning,  divines 
his  intention,  jumps  from  his  steed,  and  with 
all  the  agility  of  a  running-footman,  and  all 
the  cunning  of  a  Cossack,  offers  his  arm  to 
his  less  nimble  brother.  At  this  spectacle 
of  apt  graciousness,  says  simple  Count 
La  Garde,  the  welkin  rang  with  acclama- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  the  deliberations  of  the  Great 
Council  were  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  a 
thousand  conjectures  were  hazarded  at  the 
saloons  of  the  Countess  de  Fuchs,  then  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Viennese  la- 
dies. The  countess  was  ten  years  later,  as 
we  know  from  experience,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  women  in  the  high  society  of  Vi- 
enna, but  at  the  epoch  of  the  Congress  she 
must  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame. 
Her  circle  was,  in  1815,  composed  of  the 
Countess  of  Pletemberg,  of  the  Duchesses  of 
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Sagan  and  Exerenza,  and  their  sister  Hi* 
dame  Edmund  de  Perigord  (better  koownii 
London  as  Madame  de  Dino),  niece  by  rav> 
riage  of  Talleyrand,  and  born  Duchess  of 
Courlande,  of  the  Chanoinesse  Kinski,  the 
Duke  of  Dalberg,  Marshal  Walmoden,  the 
three  Counts  Pahlen,  the  Prince  Philip  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  the  Prince  Paul  Esterbtzj, 
afterwards  ambassador  in  England ;  tbe 
Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  RussiiB 
General  de  Witt,  M.  de  Gentz,  General  Nos- 
titz,  Varnhagen,  the  poet  Carpani,  aod 
Ompteda,  ex-minister  of  Westphalia,  only  ei« 
minister,  because  there  was  no  longer  a  king' 
dom  of  Westphalia  to  serve ;  and  last,  thoogb 
not  least,  George  Sinclair,  lately  M.  P.  for 
Perthshire,  or  Caithness,  we  forget  which, 
and  son  of  old  mangel-wurzel  Sir  John. 
Madame  Fuchs  had  retained  the  old  Vien- 
nese habit  of  eating  supper,  and  at  her  hotel 
La  Garde  became  a  regular  habitue. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  arrival,  our  jroonf 
friend  (for  he  was  young  thirty  years  ago), 
paid  a  visit  to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  1806,  and  received  an  invitatioo 
to  dinner.  Few  persons  had  been  invited. 
There  were  present,  of  course,  the  difierent 
members  of  the  French  embassy,  and  Ma> 
dame  Edmund  de  Perigord,  but  beside  these 
the  only  guests  were  Count  Razomowski, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 
De  la  Garde,  who  had  now  seen  Pozzo  di 
BoTfio  for  the  first  time.  Pozzo  appeared  to 
have  all  the  Corsican  Jinesse,  vivacity,  and 
imagination.  'La  France,'  said  he,  'est 
une  marmite  bouillante ;  il  faut  y  rejeter 
tout  ce  qui  en  sort.'  But  though  the  oon> 
versation  of  the  Corsican  was  piquant  and 
pointed,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see,  says  De  It 
Garde,  that  the  scholarship  of  which  he  made 
a  parade  was  neither  ripe  nor  profound.  He 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  quotation,  but  his  ci- 
tations wanted  variety.  In  an  af^er-dinner 
argument  he  supported  his  opinion  by  a 
passage  from  Dante,  a  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
and  some  shreds  and  patches  from  English 
orators.  La  Bernardiere,  who  sat  next  to 
De  la  Garde,  told  him  he  had  heard  tbe  very 
same  quotations  two  days  before  at  a  dinner 
at  Prince  Hardenberg's.  But  this  conversa- 
tional legerdemain  is  practised  not  only  by 
the  gay  tirailleurs  of  the  dinner-table,  but  by 
the  heavy  humdrum  brigade  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  demagogues  resort  to  the  trick 
as  well  as  diplomatists.  An  evening  party 
followed,  of  which  the  Countess  Perigord  did 
the  honors  with  enchanting  grace.  Our  au- 
thor is  delighted  with  his  dinner  and  his 
host.  Though  there  was  something  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  demeanor  and  manners  of 
Talleyrand,  yet  when  he  desired  to  please, 
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every  word,  every  look,  every  gesture  told. 
Flexible,  graceful,  easy,  and  profound,  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  a  congress  as  in  a 
drawing-room,  mastering  the  most  knotty 
and  important  questions  in  the  one,  by  the 
elevated  comprehensiveness  of  a  mind  devoid 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  charming  the 
domestic  circle  in  the  other,  by  happy  sdlies, 
or  that  sly  and  quiet  humor,  that  sure  and 
exquisite  tact,  in  which  he  ,was  so  wonderful 
a  proficient.  Happy  the  man,  says  our  au- 
thor, who  is  placed  in  the  morning  next  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  and  in  the  evening  next 
Prince  Talleyrand. 

The  next  visit  which  La  Garde  made  in 
company  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne  was  to 
Isabey,  the  painter.  *  A  congress  is  about 
to  be  held  at  Vienna,  go  there,'  said  Talley- 
rand, and  straightway  Isabey  went.  '  I  have 
come  to  Vienna,  M.  le  Mar^chal,'  said  the 
painter,  '  in  the  hope  of  reproducing  the 
features  of  all  the  remarkable  person%  and  I 
ought  undoubtedly  to  commence  with  you, 
my  good  prince.' 

'Assurement  en  ma  qualit6  de  doyen 
d'lige,'  was  the  old  man's  reply.  Every  one 
has  seen  either  the  original  or  engravings  of 
Isabey's  celebrated  chef-cPoRunre  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  picture  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  congress  at  the  moment  when 
Prince  Metternich  introduces  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mass  of  ministers.  Near  him  is 
Talleyrand,  distinguished  by  his  immovable 
imperturbability,  whilst  round  him  are  group- 
ed Nesselrode,  Humboldt,  Hardenberg,  Sta- 
keiberg,  and  the  other  plenipotentiaries.  It 
was  not  originally  intended  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  figure  in  the  picture,  for 
he  did  not  come  to  Vienna  till  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  design  had  been  already 
sketched,  but  his  arrival,  even  thus  late,  ne- 
cessitated the  introduction  of  so  important  a 
personage ;  and  Isabey,  to  whom  but  a  cor- 
ner of  canvass  remained,  with  the  quick  feli- 
city of  a  man  of  real  genius  made  a  merit  of 
what  to  an  ordinary  artist  would  have  been  a 
misadventure,  and  by  a  happy  hit,  brought 
forward  the  Great  Duke  as  being  introduced 
by  Metternich  when  the  Congress  was  in  full 
sitting.  Thus  were  the  exigencies  of  chrono- 
logy, and  the  exiguity  of  the  canvass  by  a 
happy  combination  at  once  reconciled. 

For  a  long  while  Humboldt  refiised  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  excusing  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  not  on  principle  pay 
for  so  plain  a  face.  At  length  he  consented, 
unnecessarily  stipulating,  that  he  should  not 
pay  a  doit.  The  portrait,  when  finished,  was 
a  striking  likeness.  '  Ah  I  ah  1'  said  the  great 
naturalist,  '  I  have,  indeed,  paid  nothing  for 
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my  portrait,  but  Isabey  has  had  his  revenge.' 
The  face  is  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
original. 

The  next  day  our  author  was  present  at 
the  fi&te  of  the  people,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  rode  to  the  Prater.  There  was  Lord 
Stewart  driving  his  four-in-hand,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  a  curricle,  with  his 
sister  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  On  one 
side  of  the  vehicle  rode  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais :  on  the  other,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wurtemburg.  Further  on  in  the  drive,  our 
hero  fell  in  with  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  son  of 
the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  his  old  acquaint- 
ance at  St.  Petersburg,  that  jabbering  sinu- 
ous Sclavonian  Koslowski,  minister  of  Rus- 
sia at  the  court  of  Turin,  and  spruce  young 
Luccheseni  (El  muchacho  tiene  talento),  who 
was  what  the  Spaniards  call  Privado,  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tu»- 
cany,  better  known  as  the  profuse  and  profli- 
gate Eliza  Bacciochi,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  four  friends  ad- 
journed to  the  Kaiserinn  von  (Esterreich, 
where  they  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner,  sea- 
soned with  some  of  the  over  coarse  stories  of 
Koslowski,  who  romanced  with  more  than  the 
usual  readiness  and  recklessness  of  a  Russian. 

Thence  they  adjourned  to  the  little  theatre 
of  Leopoldstadt,  where  they  saw  Caroline, 
the  pretty  check-taker  of  the  Diana  baths, 
transformed  into  a  great  lady  sitting  in  her 

private  box.     The  fancy  of  the  king  of 

had  caused  this  metamorphosis,  and  when 
the  business  of  the  Congress  was  over,  and 
this  faded  Covent  Garden  flower  palled  on 
the  taste  of  her  princely  paramour,  he  direct- 
ed the  great  Israelite  banker  of  Vienna,  to 
count  out  yearly  12,000  florins  to  his  aban- 
doned Ariadne. 

Each  nation  had  her  especial  queen  of  the 
drawing-room,  during  the  season  of  the  con- 
gress. France  was  represented  by  Madame 
Edmund  de  Perigord,  Prussia  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Denmark  by  the 
Countess  Bernstorff,  England  by  Lady 
Castlereagh,  afterwards  Emily  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  and  Russia  by  the  Princess 
Bagration.  The  Princess  Bagration  was  then 
in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.  Young,  fair 
as  alabaster,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  rose, 
with  small,  delicately  chiselled  features,  a 
sofl  and  expressive  countenance,  full  of  sen- 
sibility, an  uncertain  and  timid  air,  a  figure 
petite,  yet  perfectly  proportioned ;  she  united 
the  Oriental  langour  to  the  Andalusian  grace. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  her 
salons  were  thronged.  Russians,  of  course, 
were  there  in  crowds,  including  the  Emperor, 
Nesselrode,  di  Borgo,  Razumowski^  Volko^Nr 
8ki|  and  Nariakiu,  iVi'b  *\aKNf\\a^^  Y^sAwi^^'^ 
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and  the  Count  and  Countess  Tolstoy,  but 
there  too  were  all  the  sovereigns,  and  their 
ambassadors,  the  beautiful  Princess  of  Tour 
and  Taxis,  sister  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  the 
chronicler  of  the  assembly,  our  unerring  in- 
formant, De  la  Garde.  It  was  at  a  lottery 
drawn  at  this  hotel  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  monster  in  human  shape,  (for 
he  had  neither  the  look,  form,  nor  gait  of 
humanity,)  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
gained  a  pair  of  beautiful  porcelain  vases, 
which  had  been  sent  for  from  the  manufac- 
tory at  Berlin,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
at  once  presented  them  to  the  charming  hos- 
tess. Honest  old  Max  of  Bavaria  won  a  box 
of  mosaic,  which  he  gave  to  Mary  Esterhazy, 
and  Capo  d'Istria,  a  steel  ornament,  which 
he  gallantly  transferred  to  Katherine  Volkon- 
ski.  Alexander  gained  two  bronze  candle- 
sticks, which  he  did  not  leave  with  the  hostess, 
but  carried  off,  like  a  crafly  Cossack  as  he 

was,  to  a  Mademoiselle  L- ,  with  whom 

he  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  An  avaricious 
autocrat  was  this  same  Alexander  RomanzofT, 
pitifully  parsimonious  as  one  of  those  canny 
children  of  the  Canongate,  who  come  to 
penny-a-line  away  their  thrifty  genius  in  Lon- 
don smoke,  living  on  the  luxury  of  a  haporth 
of  wheaten  bread,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time 
and  of  fasting  they  became  editors  and  pro- 
prietors of  journals.  East  India  directors,  ser- 
geants-at-law  and  queen's  counsel,  or  per  ad- 
venture attorneys-general  or  lords  chancellors 
of  England  or  Ireland.  All  the  linen  which 
the  Emperor  wore,  says  La  Garde,  was  con- 
fedionne — (the  word  is  sublimely  transcen- 
dental, and  untranslatable)  —  confectionne 
mark  you,  by  the  pretty  hands  of  Mademoi- 
selle Nariskin.  He  might  have  accepted  the 
work,  saith  our  moralizing  cicerone ;  nothing 
more  simple  than  that,  but  then  he  should 
have  paid  like  a  gentleman  for  Coulson's  best 
Belfast  linen,  or  Horrock's  superior  long 
cloth.  But  no ;  Nariskin's  fingers  were  work- 
ed to  the  stumps.  She  was  worse  treated 
than  Moses'  or  Myer's  women.  They  receive 
6d  a  shirt,  saith  our  tender-hearted  '  Times,' 
and  find  their  own  thread  and  rushlight;  but 
the  sewing  woman  of  this  cruel  Czar,  found 
her  own  lights  and  linen,  the  stuff  and  stitch- 
ing were  all  her  own,  too,  and  she  had  but 
her  labor  for  her  pains.  No  wonder  that 
Nariskin  told  the  tale  of  shabbiness  to  all  the 
little  great  who  would  listen  to  it  in  town 
and  suburb— on  the  Bastei,  in  the  Graben, 
or  the  more  crowded  Kohl  Markt. 

Early  the  following  morning  there  was  a 

breakfast  at  a  country-box  of  the  Prince  de 

Li^ne,  at  the  Kahlenberg,  and  after  that  a 

re^zfous  at  Ypsilanti's  Hotel.     Behold, 
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says  the  Greek,  to  the  wondering,  yet  bdiei* 
ing  Gaul,  the  six  biUets  daux  I  haye  reemi 
since  yesterday,  and  in  difierent  langoiia 
too,  in  Italian,  in  French,  ay,  even  in  Grett. 

A  hilUi-daux  written  in  Greek, 
The  thought  puts  me  quite  in  passion  ; 

Could  Longinufl  teach  Grafinns  to  speak 
Soft  nonieDse  to  Hospodars  of  fashion. 

There,  however,  the  billets  lay  in  bhd 
and  white,  each  of  these  amorous  miaaiia 
proposing  an  assignation  at  a  difierent  pviik 
church.     But  instead  of  going  to  any  oCllR 
churches,  the  hungry  young  Hospodar  gtllof 
ed  off  to  the  Princess  Helene  Sowaroff'stot 
dejeUner  a  la  fourchette,  where  it  may  be 
that  he  swallowed  cutlets  of  Archangel  si^ 
mon,  some  slices  of  raw  ham,  a  pot  of  ancb> 
vies,  and  a  dish  of  fresh  caviar,  washed  dovi 
with  either  a  bottle  of  Beaune,  or  a  quart  tf 
quass,  or  a  full  measure  of  Crimean  cha» 
pagne,  or  an  honest  bottle  of  Barclay's  brovB 
stout,  all  of  which  we  have  seen  produced  it 
breakfast  tempo  fa  both  at  Moscow  andl^ 
tersburg.     At  this  breakfast  Ypsilanti  is  in- 
sidiously encouraged  by  the  hostess  to  labor 
in  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  Greece; 
not  that  any  Russian  under  the  sun  cared 
then,  or  cares  now,  a  rush  for  the  independ* 
ence  of  Greece ;  but  that  in   the  ccmfusioi 
and  scramble  and  melte,  the  Muscovite  al- 
ways cherishes  the  latent  hope,  that  his  kitk, 
kin,  or  country  may  profit.    Too  well  did  tke 
young  Hospodar  learn  the  lesson  taught  hin 
by  female  lips;  and,  after  placing  himself  it 
the  head  of  a  fruitless  and  bootless  insurre& 
tion,  he  was  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity  aban- 
doned and  disowned  by  Russia.     Capo  dlt- 
tria,  who,  for  his  own  selfish  and  sinister  pur- 
poses, had  urged  the  young  man  to  take  tlie 
fatal  step,  was  the  first  to  counsel  his  dismissal 
from  the  Russian  service.     Arrested  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  he  remained  seven  long 
years  a  prisoner,  and  died  at  Vienna  on  the 
3l8t  of  January,  1828,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.     His  death  arose  from   diseaie 
superinduced  by  his  long  imprisonment 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  to  a  heroo 
shooting-party,  but  we  must  give  him  rendei- 
vous  after  the  interval  of  a  day  at  the  Prince 
de  Ligne's  country-box,  where  he  met  old 
NowosiltzofT,  in  his  youth  a  page  of  Cathe- 
rine, then  a  councillor  of  state  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Nowosiltzoff,  whom  we  remen- 
her  as  afterwards  the  terror  and  scourge  of 
Warsaw  in  1828  and  1829,  but  who  was 
nevertheless  known  to  us  as  an  agreeable  and 
well-informed  man  in  private  life,  was  thai 
engaged  in  thepreparation  of  the  constituW 
for  Poland.  There  was  a  long  discufnoi 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Russian  goobcI' 
lor  on  the  subject  of  Poludi  independeooe; 
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but  although  De  Ligne  took  the  popular  and 
generous  view,  still  we  are  bound  fairly  to 
admit,  with  Nowosiltzoff,  that  without  fron- 
tiers and  without  fortresses^PoIand  must  either 
be  an  armed  camp  in  the  heart  of  peaceful 
Europe,  presenting  living  ramparts  in  the 
shape  of  her  own  warlike  pospolite,  or  she 
tnnst  become  the  appendage  of  some  first-rate 
power  possessing  those  natural  frontiers  or 
fisrtresses    wanting    to    unhappy    Sarmatia. 
That  evening  there  was  a  grand  carnival, 
followed  by  romances  sung  by  the  Princess 
Paul  Esterhazy,  the  Countess  Zichy,  and  the 
I>uchess  of  Sagan.     But  it  would  require  an- 
other Ariosto  to  go  over  this  ground.     In- 
trigues of  all  kinds,  however,  lie  hidden  un- 
der these  flutes.     It  is  an  intaglio,  said  De 
Liigne,  where  the  Almavivas  and  the  Figaros 
are  plentiful  as  blackberries.     As  to  the  Ba- 
sils,  they  are  thick   enough   strown  every- 
where :  but  heaven  forbid  that  we  may  not 
at   the  end  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the 
gay  barber — 

**  Mais  enfin  qui  trompe  t*on  ici.'* 

JNow  they  arrived  at  the  parte  cochere  of  the 
Prince's  hotel.  On  the  door  was  engraved 
his  motto : 

^uo  res  cumque  cadunt  semper  stat  Linea  recta. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  facing  the 
Danube,  were  these  lines : 

Sans  remords,  sans  regrets,  sans  crainte,  sans  envie. 

Pleasure  must  at  length  give  way  to  sleep, 
and  to  sleep  they  go  at  last.  Next  day  there 
is  a  comedy  at  court ;  the  Peres  Nobles  fall 
to  the  lot  of  elderly  princes ;  an  empress  may 
be  seen  doing  the  grandes  utilites,  and  an 
Imperial  Duke  barbers,  gardeners,  and  tutti 
gueuiti.  We  cannot  run  down  such  small 
deer  as  this,  nor  stop  to  witness  the  first  tab- 
leau, even  though  it  be  Louis  XIV.  aux  pieds 
ie  Madame  de  la  Valliere.  In  one  of  the 
:ableaux  there  was  a  Jupiter  wanting.  The 
part  fell  fortuitously,  like  the  crown  of  Bel- 
gium fifteen  years  aflerwards,  to  Leopold  of 
3axe  Coburg,  then  a  remarkably  handsome 
nan,  in  the  prime  of  life.  When  the  Apollo 
rame  to  dress  for  his  part  he  was  found  to 
lave  a  fierce  pair  of  moustaches.  These 
rere  sacrificed  to  the  inexorable  scissors,  and 
he  full-grown  fools  of  quality  were  in  ecstasies 
IS  the  stubble  was  shaved  away.  Venus  was 
epresented  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  daughter, 
he  old  blue  jacket  having  come  to  the  Con- 
pre^  to  incjnse  the  kings  against  far  honest- 
tr  and  heartier  fellows,  the  Barbary  pirates. 
lat  in  the  end  gallant  Sir  Sidney  took  no- 
hing  by  his  motion,  either  in  reference  to  the 
Pirates  or  to  the  legitimate  descendant  of  in* 
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flexible  old  THe  de  Per,  the  Colonel  Gustaf- 
son,  for  whose  divine-right  pretensions  the 
admiral  stickled  with  impetuous  pertinacity. 
During  the  representation  of  the  last  tableau. 
Baron  Thierry,  a  young  Frenchman  attached 
to  the  legation  of  Portugal,  executed  with 
great  taste  a  solo  on  the  harp.  An  imperial 
lady  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  it  was  a  mariage 
manque  after  all,  and  Thierry  has  since  in 
revenge  set  up  for  himself  in  the  kingly  or 
imperial  line,  at  some  unpronounceable  isle 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  LK)rd  Stewart  is  all 
this  while  running  about  with  noby  mobility, 
chattering  'chough's  language.'  He  is  dl 
fine  feathers  and  fustian,  and  therefore  goes 
by  the  nickname  of  Paon  Dore. 

What  a  different  mWi,  however,  is  that 
pale-faced  biped  in  the  corner  from  this  thing 
manufactured  of  gold  lace  and  pipe  clay. 
That  quiet,  modest  person  is  De  Gentz,  to 
whom  all  the  state  secrets  of  Europe  are 
open,  and  from  whom  nothing  is  hid.  He  it 
is  that  oils  the  springs  of  the  state  machine 
which  Metternich  moves  with  such  seeming 
ease.  He  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
and  his  gray  goose  quill  is  really  the  Austrian 
government,  Aulic  Counsel  and  all.  His 
are  the  leading  articles  of  the  '  Wiener  beo- 
bachter,'  his  the  manifestos,  his  the  procla- 
mations and  paper  pellets,  which  play  as 
much  havoc  with  the  gray-coated  man  of 
Destiny  as  the  snows  of  Russia.  But  he  is 
heinously  avaricious.  He  wants  not  gew- 
gaws and  orders  and  decorations,  but  solid 
gold,  true  Conventions  Munz,  and  not  mere 
Wiener  Wdhrung*  And  the  sovereigns 
wisely  gratify  his  stanchless  avarice  and  put 
heaps  of  money  into  both  his  pockets.  He 
is  fond  of  solid  animal  pleasures  too  as  hon- 
est Jack,  and  has  sometimes  but  a  haporth  of 
bread  like  the  fat  knight  to  a  gallon  of  sack. 
Wise,  long-headed  Gentz,  peace  to  thy 
manes,  for  thou  art  gone  to  thy  account,  and 
must  at  length  answer  for  thy  crapulousness, 
and  hot  carousings,  and  almost  pardonable 
passion  for  Fanny  Ellsler. 

Now  are  evoked  the  glories  of  the  tourna- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  another 
imperial  carrousel  at  the  palace  of  the  Kai- 
ser, with  twenty-four  paladins  and  their  lofty 
dames.  Decidedly  this  (He  has  been  plagia- 
rized without  acknowledgment  by  Lord  Eg- 
lintoun,  at  Eglintoun  Castle,  with  the  help  of 
the  peum  dore,  erst  Stewart,  now  Londonderry 
of  Wynyard.  After  the  carrousel  there  is  a  sup- 
per diversified  by  the  red  stockings  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  the  turban  ofthe  Pacha  of  Widin,  the 
caftan  of  Maurogeny  and  the  calpack  of  Prince 

*  Conventions  Munz  may  be  rendered  as  gold  of 
fall  tale,  and  WUnor  Woknmg  ts  a^^Y^^^v^^^  '^'- 
per  currency. 
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Manuf  bey  of  Mirza.  *  MoUey's  your  only 
wear'  indeed.  Lady  Castlereagh  is  at  this 
sapper,  and  displays  round  her  forehead  her 
husband's  order  of  the  Garter.  The  venom 
of  the  Frenchman  and  the  hyper-venom  of 
the  French  emigrant  break  out  at  this  piece 
of  awkwardness.  The  story  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  true  or  false  we  dare  be  sworn 
there  was  not  a  finer  looking  pair  at  the  im- 
perial supper  of  that  gay  night,  nor  a  more 
lofty  and  dignified  in  air,  gait,  and  manner, 
than  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
and  the  fair  and  full-blown  Emily,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  an  English  gentlewoman. 

The  sovereigns  feed  in  public  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  eat  right  royally,  but  so 
monstrous  is  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  about 
the  midriff,  that  cabinet-makers  are  pre- 
viously called  in  to  scoop  and  hollow  out  a 
place  in  the  table  to  suit  the  amplitude  of  his 
vast  abdomen. 

Dulness  and  dyspepsia  are  now  beginning 
to  seize  on  these  diners-out  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, when  Alexander,  in  order  to  give  a 
fillip  to  the  follies  of  the  hour,  determines  on 
having  a  ball  at  his  ambassador's.  Count 
Razumowski's,  to  celebrate  his  sister's  birth- 
day. The  ball  is  given,  but  the  palace  which 
had  been  twenty  years  in  course  of  building 
and  decorating,  and  which  contained  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  works  of  art,  sud- 
denly takes  fire,  and  is  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  conflagration  produced  a  startling  sen- 
sation on  all,  but  excited  mournful  remem- 
brances in  the  old  Prince  de  Ligne.  There 
wants  but  one  thing  more  to  '  cap  the  cli- 
max' of  the  congress,  said  he,  *  and  that  is 
the  funeral  of  an  old  field-marshal — but  the 
potentates  shall  not  be  gratified — I  am  not 
sufficient  of  a  courtisan  to  die  to  please 
them.' 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  old  man  was 
seized  with  a  violent  erysipelas,  which  afler 
a  few  days  of  great  pain  and  suffering,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence. 

His  dying  bed  was  surrounded  with  his 
family  and  friends,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria came  on  foot  and  alone  to  bid  a  last 
adieu  to  the  oldest  of  his  servants.  His  eyes 
were  closed  by  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Palfi,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1814.  His 
funeral  was  after  all  one  of  the  spectacles  of 
the  congress.  Alas  !  what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue.  Here  is  his 
epitaph,  by  Bonnay,  at  which  he  was  the 
first  to  laugh, 

Ci  gtt  lo  Prince  de  Ligne  : 
n  est  tout  de  son  long  couch6  : 
Jadis  il  a  beaucoup  pech6  ; 
Mait  ce  n'6tait  pas  k  la  ligne. 


For  a  while  De  la  Garde  is  inc55?f!T^* 


but  one  Julius  Griffiths,  an  Eng. 


isbmiB- 

(quaere  Welsh),  one  of  the  most  ^^^^^^^jj^ 
ed  men  in  Europe,  a  scholar,  a  gr^^*^ !™ 
ler,  and  a  philosopher, — tells  hio--^  . .  * 
nature  resigns  herself  to  these  cala^^^.*^^* 
ought  the  heart  of  man  to  learn  re^^^S^?* 
too.  Alas !  my  dear  Julius,  says  the  G^^^'™^ 
ing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  C^^"^ 
when  one  loses  such  a  friend  as 
mourns  him  long — one  regrets  him 
more.  "  Evermore  "  was  the  script 
used,  not  sempiternally,  which  is  mor 
ing,  though  less  Saxon. 

The  old  year  of  1814  had  now  r 
its  knell  too,  and  by  the  first  day  ol 
De  la  Garde  had  taken  of  Griffith  c?=^ 
tion.     He  commenced  the  memorable 
in  attending  the  pic-nic  of  Sir  Sidney 
in  the  Augarten.     The  price  of  this  ^^'T 
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was  fixed  at  three  Dutch  ducats  a-hea^ 
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produce  to  be  applied  to  the  release  .^^^ 
Christians  in  captivity  in  Barbary.    ^^^^ 
crowned  head,  every  minister   of  the      ^j 
gress  was  present.    They  all  ate  enormcr*^^'  1 
Some  of  them  drank  deep,  and  became  ^ 
ing  your  presence,  right  royal,  which  m^ff 
in  other  words  (though  you  do  not  know  ^p 
like  Davy's  sow.     But  eating  and  drinkM 
have  their  limits,  and  there  must  be  a  eOf^ 
pay  ante  at  last. 

Now  comes  the  reckoning,  and  the  banqaet  o*eK 
The  dreadful  reckoning — and  men  smile  no  mofi- 

The  waiter  handed  the  plate  to  Alexander. 
Romanzoff  paid  his  way  like  a  man.  Wh^ 
he  gave  to  the  serving  man  is  not  stated 
Then  came  the  Dane,  and  he  was  down  witk 
his  ducats  too.  The  Kellner  intrepidlj 
marches  on  to  excellent  Max  of  Bararii. 
Max  fumbles  in  one  pocket  of  his  waistcoil 
— and  in  the  other — then  tries  hia  coal- 
finally  his  fob— then  the  waistcoat  agtii, 
and  the  coat  and  the  fob  in  turn ;  but  hii 
majesty  is  decidedly  not  worth  a  doit  He 
looks  wistfully  down  the  table  to  his  cbaoH 
berlain,  a  man  of  taste  and  letters,  and  is 
author,  too ;  but  the  chamberlain  is  talking 
of  a  book  of  his  own  writing  (we  know  with 
the  fondness  of  a  parent  how  he  may  be  ex- 
cused), to  Humboldt,  and  does  not  catch  the 
monarch's  eye  Max  then  looks  demorel/ 
and  imploringly  into  the  face  of  the  waiter; 
but  there  stands  Yann's  head  man,  with  white 
waistcoat  and  new  pumps,  worn  for  the  fint 
time,  determined  not  to  be  bilked  by  uj 
beer-bibbing  Bavarian  king  whatCTer.  A 
tapster's  arithmetic,  as  we  practically  knov, 
is  stronger  than  a  stone  wall,  and  will  not  be 
beaten  down  unless  by  a  charge  of  wkit 
Frederick  of  Prussia  called  '  TeUow  Jkt^ 
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»t^s.»        Discountenanced  and  abashed,  the   he  would  take  to  his  old  tricks  again  of  irai- 

*  '^^^ir^arch  rolls  his  eye  round  the  room,  in   tating  the  *  Billets  Circulaires.'     We  had  a 
"cnxting   and   furtive   fashion,    when    the   pleasant  trip  enough  and  a  heavy  *  honora- 

iest.s,  aware  of  the  circumstances,  explode  rium'  in  that  same  affair,  and  should  like  a 

t^     loud  laughter.     But  the  imperturbable  repetition  of  both  doses  in  the  coming  spring 

*"'^«'  stands  stock  still ;  and  at  length  Alex-  —the  one  as  good  for  our  health,  the  other 

^^^T'    and  Eugene  Beauharnais  rush  to  the  for  our  pocket. 

^^if^'  and  pay  the  scot  of  their  Bavarian       Another  of  the  English  originals  was  Fon- 

•ot  hieT.     It  is  well  this  scene  did  not  occur  neron,    formerly   a   banker    at    Leghorn,  a 

^^y  Mansion-house   dinner;  forbad  Sir  humped  back  man  with  a  humped  back  wife, 

^^^5    ^*"'^'®  ^®®"  present,  he  had  doubtless,  as  rich  as  CrcBsus,  and  whose  only  ambition 

*  ^'^^  view,  committed  Max  as  a  rogue  and  was  the  harmless  one  of  giving  good  dinners, 
^^gabond.     How  well  do   we  know  that  We  regret  to  think  that  the  breed  of  Fonne- 

^^^y    man  in  London  15  a  rogue  and  a  vaga-   rons  is  nearly  extinct.  We  say  it  with  mourn- 

?i!^'        -^^°  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^"^^^  '°  ^*®  doublet,  ful  consciousness  of  the  melancholy  truth, 

•n»s    Ls  not  merely  justice's  justice ;  it  is  the  there  are  few  men  who  give  good  dinners 

f^^-^*^able  inference   of   the   money-making  now,  and  those  few  are  humble,  honest-heart- 

A*^'    of  the  harsh  and  hard-hearted  and  ed  fellows  like  ourselves.     It  is  literally  the 

l<*^^*^y-headed  aristocracy  of  the  breeches-  poor  feeding  the  poor— the  hungry  giving  to 

y^*^"^®^-  the  famishing.     Not  one  of  the  many  rich 

^  Aquien  falta  el  dinero  rogues  we  have  sooflen  asked,  has  ever  given 

v^^^^^i^^  ^'/** '   •  "^  ^  basin  of  Spartan  broth  in  return.     As 

Nota  esptlnT  gentleman  Jack   Palmer  said   in   the  play, 

-       There  were  some  droll  fellows  at  this  con-  7^°^  "^®  **,  *'  P'T".'  '"'8^*'  '  '^^^^^  "• 
^c  <n«>u  .        _ii         J-  I       .•  .       mu  however,  another,  and  a  better  world,' where 

SSS»"  rJl  ?K  **^'*»"|f*'fi   There  >vas  u  i,  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  look;d  after. 

^X^^*     .    '        •  h-       ,"    ^™r*'  ?r  Z  «"<•  these  varlets  shall  go  '  Impransi.' 
—^onental  costume,  wishmg  to  pass  himself  off       rp.  i     t^     v  u^         u  *    *  j  ^u 

*  » the  Prince  of  Liban.     This  cosmopolitan    .  The  only  Englishman  who  contested  the 

r-  tdTenturer  was  a  good  deal  patronized  bv  4™P.^y''\r^P*J™  *".!j.r''""T?''_'''^  •*"* 
istlereagh.    His  mania 
all  the  notabilities  of  1 

r-w  Ligne  had  presented  imn  bv^  o^^vjics  ui  mi-  /...      /    u  i        *        n  j      u'l        u    \ 

pJomatists   and    attaches      He   came  to  the  ^^^^    (scholar,    traveller,    and    philosopher), 

Fwrnatists   and   attaches,     ne  came  to  ttie  „  ^^  ^^  l^^^  Cornwallis's  table  in  Calcutta, 

cbarge  a  six-and-twentieth   time,   as   some  t    a^        j        *  u-      *  tj     u        •    o     j 

^fciir-w      e  tered  the  *ih  li'      tp      I  ^  ^»^®^w^''°s  met  him  at  Hamburg,  in  Sweden, 

*r<n  au     r  n  •      *    *  .         »  i"  Moscow,  and  in  Paris  after  the  peace  of 

**  Do  me  the  favor,  Prince,  to  present  me.'  a-,^^       l^    u«  *  ij u^u  a  -    :      •     a 

-TIL         -1      •**  J     ij  1-..I        ..1    •  Amiens,  when  be  told  me  he  had  just  arrived 

^Ine  quick-witted  old  man,  a  little  nettled,  r.  _   n*  j  •  j  „      «o  *i         u      u 

•-^  Sa^a  u:     -^    .^  4  1       ■        IT  fro't"  Madrid."      *  Rarement,'    as  has  been 

'iccorded  his  request,  exclaimin?,  '  Je  vous     n^       -j  *  a    -        \ 

.V.'      ^    \M    k'AZ         u  *-  .'  often  said  to  our  wandering  selves, 

■presente  M.  Aid^,  un  homme  tres  presente,  *  ' 

^  et  tres  peu  presentable.'     The  fate  of  Aide  Raremcnt  ^  courir  le  moude 

^  was  curious.     He  m^ried   a  rich  wife  at  ^"  *^«^'^°^  1*^"*'  *^°"''"«  ^^  ^"«°- 

'-Cheltenham  and  took  her  to  Paris.     At  a  There  is  something  mysterious  and  singular 

^ball  at  Mr.  Hope's  the  Marquis  de  Bourbel  about  this  man  Raily.     He  rivals  Cagliostro 

^(of  Bogle  V.  Lawson  unenviable  notoriety)  and  the  Count  of  St.  Germain,  who  lived  like 

-was  waltzing  round  the  room,  when  he  acci-  princes,without  having  any  revenues  or  honest 

'dentally  trod  on  Aide's  toe.     '  Je  vous  de-  means  of  making   a  livelihood.      Here,   in 

^maade   mille  fois  pardon.   Monsieur,'   said  Vienna,  he  outdoes  the  most  opulent.     He 

Bourbel,  who  could  be  very  plausible  and  lives  in  the  magnificent  hotel  of  the  Count  of 

k^gentlemao-like    when    he   pleased. — '  Mon-  Rosenberg ;  his  dinners  are  of  the  most  ex- 

=::::3iiear/   said  Aide  rudely,  '  quand  on  est  si  quisite,  his  wines  of  the  most  recherche,  his 

maladroit,  on  ne  doit  pas  valzer,  du  moins  en  furniture  and  equipages  of  the  first  style  of 

jpoblic' — '  Alors,  Monsieur,'  rejoined  Bour-  finish,  his  servants  are  in  the  richest  liveries. 

"    bel,'  '  je  retracte  mes  excuses.'  This  was  the  But  then  he  is  a  vulgar-minded  fellow  at  bot- 

^^ottensible  cause  of  quarrel,  but  bad  blood,  tom,  for  he  talks  too  much  of  all  these  thinos, 

"    Qlized  up  with  some  jealousy,  had  previously  and  like  all  low  people,  has  eternally  a  Duke 

rankled  between  the  parties.     A  cartel  on  or  a  Marquis's  name  oozing  out  at  the  corner 

'   the  part  of  Aid6  was  the  consequence.     De  of  his  ugly  mouth.     De  la  Garde  is  dying  to 

Bourbel,  whose  aim  was  unerring,  came  up  see  this  fellow.     They  go  and  call  on  him. 

to  the  mark,  and  shot  the  Greek  through  the  He  pours  on  them  the  slaver  of  his  fulsome 

lieart  at  break  of  day  on  the  following  morn-  flattery,  and  lets  flow  iVv^  «\xxv^^^  Q?l\i\^  n\^-- 

ing.    Apropos  of  De  Bourbel,  we  could  wish  garity.    He  piaya  l\ie  CwuViiwi  ^xA.^^^'^s^ 

March,  1844.        25 
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— Griffiths — Julius  Griffiths,  and  A,  De  la 
Garde,  to  do  do  him  the  honor  to  dine  that 
very  day.  The  notice  is  short — wonderfully 
short — but  there  they  will  meet  his  very  good 
friends,  the  hereditary  princes  of  Bavaria — 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Admiral  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  H.,  K  T.  S  ,  &c.  &c., 
several  ambassadors  and  charges  d^ affaires , 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Julius,  the  philosopher,  and 
Adolphus,the  epicurean,  accept  with  alacrity  : 
the  repast  is  sumptuous,  the  wines  exquisite, 
the  coffee  perfectly  aromatic ;  but  then,  im- 
mediately after  the  liqueurs,  whist  and  ecarte 
are  introduced,  and  the  guests  crowd  round  a 
dry-looking  mummy  of  an  old  man,  tall  and 
straight  as  a  poplar,  with  a  lively,  fraudulent, 
beggar-my-neighbor  sort  of  eye.  This  is 
Misther  O'Bearn,  (qusre,  0*Bicrne,)  the  most 
ancient  and  inveterate  gambler  in  Europe, 
who  tells  them  many  queer  stories  of  play, 
but  not  a  man  among  them  all  is  pigeoned  or 
plucked,  though  Reilly  and  O'Beirne  are 
plainly  confederated  for  plunder.  Reilly  is, 
in  fact,  a  regular  leg,  a  Bath-born  knight  of 
the  green  cloth,  who  has  shaken  the  dice  box, 
and  chicken-hazarded  his  way  through  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  wicked  world,  where 
there  was  a  shilling  to  stake,  or  a  sixpence  to 
gain.  We  have  ourselves  met  a  fellow  of  the 
name  at  Paris,  as  ignorant,  as  vain,  and  as 
vulgar,  and  who  was  under  the  strange  hallu- 
cination that  he  could  speak  and  write  Eng- 
lish. We  thought  him  a  leg  or  a  spy.  It 
may  have  been  the  same  man.  His  vicissi- 
tudes were  indeed  strange.  Three  years  afler 
this,  in  1821,  he  was  in  the  capital  of  France 
a  beggar  and  an  outcast.  His  money,  dia- 
monds, carriages,  horses — all  are  gone.  He 
calls  on  De  la  Garde.  *  I  have  exhausted 
every  thing,'  said  he,  *  but  this  bracelet ; 
which  contains  my  poor  wife's  hair.  The 
bracelet  would  have  followed  every  thing  else 
to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  if  I  could  have 
raised  a  five-franc  piece  on  it,  but  I  cannot.' — 
*Good  Mr.  Reilly,'  exclaims  De  la  Garde, 
'  why  not  address  those  illustrious  persons  you 
regaled  so  magnificently  atVienna?' — *  I  have 
addressed  them,'  rejoins  the  gambler,  *  but 
have  received  no  reply.'  Such,  alas  !  is  hu- 
man life.  Three  years  later,  Reilly  died  of 
hunger  in  the  public  streets  ! 

What  are  the  Great  ones  of  the  Earth, 
*  who  play  for  the  higher  stakes  of  empires 
and  kingdoms,'  doing  all  this  while — 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  sleep^whal  then  ? 
Why  driiik,  and  sleep,  and  eat  again. 

The  imperial  table  costs  50,000  florins  a  day, 

and  the  ordinary  expenses  amount  to  forty 

millions  of  francs.     No  wonder  that  Austria  [ 


[Blue 

was  obliged  to  tamper  with  her  curren 
There  are  700  envoyes,  from  all  parts  oft 
world,  now  at  Vienna,  and  they  consume 
much  daily  that  the  price  of  wood  and  pre 
sions  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  extra  alk 
ance  given  to  the  employes,  who,  like  I 
jolly  Irishman,  had  been  spending  halj 
crown  out  of  their  sixpence  a  day  ! 

Our  author's  last  interview  with  Tall* 
rand  is  at  a  breakfast  on  his  birth-day. 
la  Garde  arrives  before  the  prince  is  up. 
length  the  man  of  many  changes  emerj 
through  the  thick  and  closely-drawn  b> 
curtains.  Enveloped  in  a  muslin  peignoir 
submits  his  long  head  of  hair  to  two  €oifeu 
who  succeed  in  giving  it  that  flowing  ci 
which  we  all  remember,  and  which  his  wi 
known  English  imitator  emulated  in  va 
Next  comes  the  barber,  who  gallantly  sbii 
away  like  smooth-chinned  France  of  the  old 
time,  and  unlike  hirsute  stubble-beard 
France  of  the  present  day,  then  comes  t 
powder  puff,  then  the  washing  of  the  hm 
and  nails.  Finally,  there  is  the  ablution 
the  feet,  infinitely  less  agreeable  to  the  o 
factory  nerves,  as  the  lame  leg  of  the  princ 
requires  to  be  dashed  over  with  Barep 
water,  and  that  specific  stinks  in  the  nom 
of  all  human  kind,  being  a  distinctly  cos 
pounded  recognizable  stench  of  burnt  salpX; 
and  rotten  eggs.  Per  filmed  and  washed,  • 
prince's  cravat  must  now  be  tied  ;  the 
valet  de  chambre  advances  and  arrange 
most  graceful  knot.  The  remaining  acH 
ment  of  habiliment  is  soon  finished,  and  be^ 
the  halting  diplomatist  at  his  ease,  with  th^ 
dish  air  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  thatpe^ 
a  plomh  and  usage,  the  result  partly  of* 
education,  and  chiefly  of  that  long  coniim: 
with  the  celebrated  men  of  all  conncx 
which  he  enjoyed  alike  from  his  birth.  cJ 
social  position,  his  talents,  and  the  high  ode 
which  he  filled  in  all  the  varying  mutaO'f 
of  dynasties  and  governments. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  of  destiny  with  c^ 
gray  frock-coat  had  been  showing  some  si^ 
of  life.  The  congress  were  about  to  reoss: 
him  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena,  when  all  oo 
sudden  he  appeared  at  Cannes.  From  Cam.* 
he  hastens  to  Paris.  His  progress  is  an  o^^ 
tion.  But  Talleyrand  is  unabashed  asts: 
dismayed.  On  the  13th  of  March  he  causP 
the  adoption  of  the  declaration,  in  virtue  • 
which  the  great  disturber  of  the  peace  c 
nations  was  put  under  the  han  ofEarope; 
On  the  25th  of  March  the  alliance  againsi 
France  was  renewed.  The  sittings  of  tlie 
congress  lasted  till  the  10th  of  June,  botthe 
idle,  the  fi'ivolous,.  and  fashionable  cro«^ 
hastened  quickly  awav.  The  balls  and  cot- 
certs  are  now  over^— tne  bona  robas  are  tir 
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ch  leave — the  fiddles  are  packed  in 

ses — the    coffged   dice   are   stowed 

away — the  casseroles  and  stewpans 

up  iu  ordinary — the  nmitres  d'hotel 

overiient,  and  the  cooks  secure  their 

the  Eilwagen,  lest  the  broth  at  home 

e  spoiled.     At  such  a  season  De  la 

occupation  is  gone.     He  is  the  his- 

dinners  and  dances  and  plays,  not 

;s  and  protocols,  but  there  is  a  time 

ings  and  Horace  tells  him — 

Idisti  Batifi,  lusisti,  atque  bibisti ; 
['empus  tibi  abire  est. 

Lve  said  the  subject  is  a  trifling,  per- 
gnoblc  one ;  it  is  after  all  but  whip- 
im ;  but  if  there  needs  must  be  a 
;r  of  the  trivialities  of  the  congress, 
i  us  to  M.  De  le  Garde,  in  whose 
:here  may  be  found  some  amusement, 
ich  instruction. 

'  be  asked,  do  we  rise  from  the  pe- 
these  volumes  impressed  with  the 
gravity,  and  ability  of  the  statesmen 
sters.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  With  the 
1  of  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Castle- 
feWingioB,  Humboldt,  Harden  berg, 
itz,  there  was  not  one  among  the 
ongregated  at  Vienna  who  could 
le  .£1000  a  year  at  the  bar  (a  sum 
lever  earned  ourselves,  though  duller 
iple  the  money),  or  <£300  a  year  in 
g  for  newspapers  or  reviews.  But 
lay  be  asked,  if  their  social  position 
ner  of  life  was  not  abundantly  envi- 
l  enjoyable  ?  To  this  inquiry  we 
rply,  in  the  words  of  an  old  French 
/hen  speaking  of  the  life  of  courts 
resses — 

toujours  fort  tard,  changer  la  nuit  en  jour, 
IS  un  ami  bicn  que  chacun  on  baise, 
urs  debout  et  jamais  k  son  aise, 
n  abregc  commc  on  vit  a  la  cour." 

is  a  compensating  truth  in  the  coup- 
h  atones  for  their  ruggedness,  and 
pes  are  sour  to  us — as  we  are  neither 
lor  (not  even  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
e  at  once  possess  and  lack  the  Span- 
envoy,  nor  charg6  d'affaires,  nor 
tache,  we  will  hold  to  the  comfort- 
independent  doctrine,  that  it  is  bet- 
our  own  master  than  any  man's  slave. 


OF  THE  Human  Race. — In  answer,  to 
nd  remark,  "  We  were  all  children  once," 
puzzles  me,"  said  a  child  of  five  years  of 
•when  you  were  all  babies  together,  who 
ifyour-^Jith. 


MEMORY. 


BT  THE    LATE    L.  E.  L. 

From  the  New  Mootbly  Magazine. 

Oh  !  what  is  Memory  but  a  gift 
Within  a  ruined  temple  lefl, 
lleminding  what  its  beauties  were, 
And  then  presenting  what  they  are  ? 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  that  Memory 

Sheds  a  joy  o'er  the  past. 

What  is  revealed  by  faded  flowers, 

Save  that  thev  could  not  last  ? 

Were  it  not  better  to  forget, 

Than  but  remember,  and  regret  ? 

Look  back — e'en  in  your  hours  of  spring, 

What  were  your  early  years, 

But  scenes  of  childish  cares  and  griefs  ? 

And,  sav  not,  childish  tears 

Are  nothing  :  at  the  time,  they  were 

More  than  the  young  heart  well  could  be^r. 

Go  on  to  riper  years,  and  look 

Upon  your  sunny  spring, 

And  from  the  wreck  of  long  past  years 

What  will  your  memory  bring? 

Affections  wasted,  pleasures  fled, 

And  hopes  now  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Our  life  is  as  a  mountain-path, 

A  path  of  toil  and  pain, 

And  when  upon  its  rough  ascent 

A  little  way  we  gain. 

What  boots  it  turning  back  to  trace 

The  troubles  that  beset  our  race  ? 

But  turn  we  from  the  many  chords 

That  Memory  can  wake, 

Its  faded  hopes,  its  grief,  its  cares, 

And  one  chord  only  take — 

That  one  all  other  ones  above  ; — 

Oh  !  need  I  name  the  name  of  Love  ? 

And  mid  Love's  sorrows  I  will  take 

But  one  my  proof  to  be. 

Albeit  its  woes  are  numberlesa 

As  the  sands  by  the  sea ; 

But  one  will  prove  Memory  sent 

On  earth  to  be  a  punishment. 

Love,  unrequited  Love — the  heart 

That  owns  it  can  but  crave 

Either  entire  for^tfulnesa, 

Or  else  an  early  grave. 

Alas  !  to  them  from  Memory's  wing 

Drops  added  poison  to  Love's  sting ! 


Classical  Researches.  —  The  J^aiional  an- 
nounces the  return  of  M.  Minoi  de  Minas  from  a 
scientific  mission  in  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Con- 
stantinople, which  lasted  three  years,  and  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  desire  of  the  minister  of  public  in> 
struction.  Amongst  the  valuable  manuscripts  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  France  by  M.  Minas  must 
be  noticed,  fables  by  Babryas,  a  fragment  of  the  20th 
book  of  Polybius,  several  extracts  from  Dexippus 
and  Eusebius,  two  historians  but  little  known  to  06, 
a  fragment  of  the  historian  Pryseas,  a  treaty  of  the 
celebrated  Gallien  which  was  deficient  in  his  col- 
lection, a  new  edition  of  ^sop*s  Fables,  with  a  )if^ 
of  the  fabulist,  a  treatise  on  Greek  syntax  by  Gre- 
gory of  Corinth,  an  unpublished  grammar  of  Theo- 
dosius  of  Alexandria,  a  history  of  the  conqaest  of 
China  by  the  Tartars,  and  variotti  o\.Vk«t  ^^i€i^%^ 
which  have  taCel^  «xx\^«4  «X^«m, — ^\i^.  0«x. 


THB   NEW   AItT   OF  PRINTIKO. 

THE  NEW  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

DV    A    DESIGNING    DRVIL. 
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It  is  more  thnn  proLobIc  that,  at  ihe  first  dis- 
covery ol'  lliiit  mjgliliest  of  arts,  wliich  lius  " 
lemicd  la  fiirililnU;  i-\iv.ry  otlier — the  nri  nrpri 
ing — muity  oliMnBhimied  jiuoplu  InoUfd  with  a 
jrnlou«  Eye  on  tlie  innovation,  AccuBlimml '- 
a  written  cliiirartcr,  their  eyes  became  wear, 
by  Il)e  criiUbedness  and  formality  of  ty]ie.  It 
was  like  iniVL'lllns  on  Uie  jiaved  unJ  n:«tilinuiir 
raadsofFr>incc,t^erwiniling  among  the  bloom- 
ing hedgiTowH  of  England ;  and  how  dingy  iinrt 
grjcolces  mtist  Imivp  uppenred  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  those  nMiietotned  to 
luxiirinte  in  cmolazoneil  niisanls.  amid  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  vellum  ol'ylorioua  MS.! 

Dangerous  and  democrilir,  too,  must  have 
appeared  the  new  art,  which,  by  jilebeianizinff 
knowledge  and  enlightening  the  niaes,  deprived 
the  law  and  the  prophets  of  luill'  their  terrors, 
and  dierobcd  priCBtcrafl  anil  kingcralt  of  their 
myc'tery.  We  can  imiigine  thiit,  us  eoon  as  a 
printed  book  ceased  to  be  a  ^reul  rarity,  it  be- 
came an  abject  ol'grcAt  abhorrence. 

There  were  many,  no  lionhi,  ro  priiphcey, 
on  occasion  of  every  uew  invention^  that  it  t 
all  very  wdl  for  ii  novelty;  but  that  tlic  tiling 
would  not,  and  could  not  last !  tJow  were  the 
poor  cnpyists  togctihcir  living  if  their  occupa- 
tion was  taken  I'roin  them  7  How  were  so  many 
monaslcrk'B  to  be  maintained  whii.h  had  sub- 
eieicdoa  maiitaerijitiun?  And,  then,  what  prince 
in  his  right  eensea  would  allow  a  printing-press 
to  be  set  up  in  his  duniinionii — a  source  of  sedi- 
tion and  licre«y — an  implement  of  dii^iiitei'tion 
and  sriiism?  The  free  lunns,  perlia]it>,  might 
foster  iliis  pernicious  art,  and  certain  evilly-dis- 
poeeil  potentates  wink  at  Ilie  establishment  of 
type-fnunderies  in  their  status.  But  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  knew  better!  They  would 
never  connive  at  this  second  sowing  ol  tlie  dra- 
gon's teeth  of  Cadmus.      , 

Thus,  probably,  tliuy  argued ;  becoming  re- 
conciled, in  process  of  time,  to  llie  terrible 
novelty.  I'rinl-books  became  almost  as  easy  to 
read  as  niamiscript ;  soon  as  I'lieap,  ana  at 
length  of  a  quarter  the  price,  or  even  less ;  till, 
two  centuries  later,  benefit  of  clergy  cuased  to 
be  a  beiiefit,  books  were  plenty  as  blaekhcr- 
ries,  and  learning  a  thing  for  the  multiludc.  Ac- 
cording to  Dean  Swill's  account,  the  chaplain's 
time  hung  heavy  on  his  hande,  lor  my  latfy  had 
sermon  books  ot  her  own,  and  could  read ;  nay, 
my  lady's  woman  hiul  Jest  books  of  her  own, 
and  wanted  none  of  his  nonsense  !  The  learned 
professions,  or  black  tirls,  lost  at  least  ninety- five 
per  cent  in  importance;  and  so  rapid  has  been 
the  increase  ofthe  evil,  tliat,  at  this  time  of  day, 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  impose  on  any  clodpolc  in 
Europe !  Instead  of  signing  with  tlicir  nmrks, 
the  kjngs  of  modem  times  have  turned  ushers ; 
instead  of  reading  witli  difficulty,  we  have  a  mob 
of  noblemen  who  write  with  ease;  and  now-a- 
days,  it  is  every  duke,  ay,  and  every  ducltess 
her  own  book-maker ! 
A  year  or  tiro  heacc,  however,  and  bU  th\a 


will  have  become  obsolete. — Nbui  aron.  ^  _ 
tout  ceh.'—'So  more  letter-press!  Bo^tS"  V*,i\,^ 
mnall  as  well  as  the  great,  will  have  be«*  J,»  V^'  ■, ; 
a  great  evil.  There  will  be  no  gentleax'^Ji*  1*™  ' 
press.  The  press  itself  will  have  e^^^  ' 
exist.  ^wS*^! 

For  several  years  post  it  haa  bcei^^\j|(>»' 
avowed  by  the  trade  tlial  books  have  C5^=* 
sell ;  that  the  bcwl  works  are  a  drug  in  -*^  v,j,_-  _ 
ket ;  thai  their  shelves  groaa  until  tliems^&^^^i^^l 
forci^d  to  follow  the  example.  DceccniE:^^  «e«*y 
shifts  they  may  in  order  to  lower  their  F^^^T i 
piracy  from  other  bookseller*,  or  ciip]:::^*^?^^^!^ 
coining  of  autliors — no  purcliasers!    ES  \a\a* 

hope  prevailed  for  a  time  among  the  I  ^**lLi{ 
lellers,  that  a  great  glut  having  ocenr^*"-*'''T'l7( 
worid  was  chewing  the  cud  oril»repletj»ft*  ^"  .  ' 
the  learned  were  shut  up  in  the  a>dlei»  K**'^'^ 
the  ignorant  battening  upon  the  circulsl-*^''*™' 
braries;  tliat  hungry  times  would  corner  -*'  ^^'*  tf 

But  tliis  fond  delusion  has  vanished.  -  ta.  rf 
have  not  only  ceased  to  purchase  those  cv  ^^^^^i 
ioncd  tliinjis  railed  books,  but  even  lo  rcBAX  -^-T^adll 
Instead  ol  cutting  new  works,  page  b^cJ  j'i 
p<;nple  cut  them  allogether !  To  rar-sighVt-»^"**' 
Insuphers,  indeed,  this  was  a  slate  ot  Ihiif**  <_*iu'gi 
foreshown.  It  could  not  be  otherwises*^  *''^he 
rcadingworld  was  a  sedentary  world.     IC  ^ 

rary  ])ublic  was  a  public  lying  at  anebor—'x  ^^^''  J] 
Fnuice  doliglitcd  in  ibe  twelve-volume  Oi «»  ^^."^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudtri,  it  drove  in  »  '*  -T\ 
and  six,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hoar  "•*-'*''J_, 
England  luxuriated  in  those  of  Richar»-«**f"" 
eight,  it  drove  in  conches  and  ibur,  at  l**  *J  '"J 
of  five.  A  journey  was  then  esteemed  a*»  ^^ 
calamity;  and  people  abided  all  the  yea<.^^*  '^l 
in  lliiir  cedar  parlors,  thankful  to  be  dt»  ^  ""^ 
by  the  arrival  ol"  the  Speclaior,  or  a  few^^"^*"*'^  f 
01-  the  Filirrim's  Pi-ogregg,  or  a  new  sa  ""^  **' 
To  their  unincidental  lives,  a  book  w^s  arK  *^    *?" , 

Those  were  the  days  worth  writing  foB  ■-»  *  J.  ' 
fate  of  Hichardson's  heroines  was  made^***,.. 
tionalafiiiir;  and  people  intcrwdcd  with  '•"'Jl.^y 
letter  to '■  s]Nirc  Clarissa,"  as  they  woat**^  '^ 
now  intercede  witii  her  Majesty  to  spare  _^^*"*  afPi 
Elfie  Deans.  The  successive  volumes  of  "*",  . 
Hind  wer«  looked  for  with  whal  is  **J^^ 
"  breatliless"  interest,  while  such  political  ^^j^Vhen] 
as  the  J)rapier'»  Lellers;  orJuitiiu,  set  tf^^i^  pniK 
kingdom  in  an  uproar !  And  now,  if  P»**- .__,  \, 
Swi»,  or  Fielding,  or  Johnson,  or  Sieme^'JJir'' 
to  rise  from  tlie  grave,  MS.  in  hand,  <l«»^^XiS 
adventurous  pubushcr  would  pass  a  8l^»*^^^^ 
night  betbre  he  undertook  the  risk  of  pap***-'£^^ 
pnnt;  would  advise  a  small  edition,  and  e::>  iMk 
nam  down  in  ready  money,  to  be'  laid  »  oSL  j 
piitfsand  adverlisemenls I  "Even  then, l*-^^^~^y 
we  may  get  rid  of  a  few  copies  to  the  ''"^.T^iiir/- 
ing  libraries,"  he  would  observe,  "da  not  e:^ — uAi  r 
sir,  to  obtain  readers.  A  few  old  maidt  '%■  Jt^i 
county  towns,  and  a  few  gouty  old  gentknC^T^'f 
tlie  clubs,  are  the  only  persons  of  the 
day  who  ever  open  a  book !"  ^  u 

And  who  can  wonder?    \%lio  haa  leiw^  fl, 
read  i      }Vho  cares  to  sit  down  and  spell  < 
counts  of  travels  which  he  can  make  at  le 
than  the  cost  of  the  narrative?     Hlko  WMH  fiJ"  >-■ ;; 
peruse  fictitious  adventures,  when  milroadi^  L  ''•I  ■_:^'. 
steamboats  woo  hiro  to  adventures  of  hiss*'  t''.'  '■; 
£g<fpt  was  once  a  land  of  mystery ;  now,  «■!  t 
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leaving  Eton,  yachts  it  to  the  pyramids, 
ras  once  a  country  to  dream  of  over  a  book, 
luartoes,  if  tolerably  well-seasoned  with 

and  sandalwood,  went  down ;  now,  every 
I  family  has  its  '*own  correspondent,"  per 
f  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  best  printed  ac- 
f  Cabul  would  fall  stillborn  from  the  press. 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  it  is  vulgar  as  the 
Dogs :  and  since  people  have  steamed  it 
irds  and  forwards  across  the  Atlantic 
easily  tlian  formerly  across  the  Channel, 
voman  chooses  to  be  her  own  TroUope — 
nan  his  own  Boz ! 

some  time  after  books  had  ceased  to  find 
et,  the  periodicals  retained  their  vogue  ; 
ven  till  very  lately,  newspapers  found 
3.  But  the  period  at  length  arrived,  when 
le  leisure  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  these 
pages,  is  no  longer  forthcoming.  People 
By  ballooning  or  driving ;  shooting  like 
long  railroads;  or  migrating  like  swal- 
•  wifd-geese.  It  has  been  found,  within 
rrent  year,  impossible  to  read  even  a 
iper ! 

march  of  intellect  however,  luckily  keeps 
ith  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  and  no 

was  it  ascertained,  that  reading-made- 
as  difRcult  to  accomplish,  than  a  new  art 
rented  for  the  more  ready  transmission  of 

The  fallacy  of  the  proverb,  that  "  those 
n  may  read,"  being  established,  modern 

set  about  the  adoption  of  a  medium, 
le  to  those  sons  of  the  century  who  are 

on  the  run.  Hence,  the  grand  secret  of 
SATioN. — Hence,  the  new  art  of  printing! 
pictorial  printing-press  is  now  your  only 

Every  thing  is  communicated  by  delin- 

We  are  not  told,  but  slwwn  how  the 

3  wagging.     The  magazines  sketch  us  a 

Tticle,  the  newspapers  vignette  us,  step 

a  royal  tour.     The  beauties  of  Shaks- 

re  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  rising 

ion  in   woodcuts ;    and    the   poetry  of 

ingaven  in  their  hearts,  by  means  of  the 

Not  a  boy  in  his  teens  has  read  a  line 

Q,uixote  or  Gil  Bias,  though  all  have 
Lventures  by  heart;  while  Goldsmith's 
ted  Village"  has  been  committed  to 
'  by  our  daughters  and  wives,  in  a  series 
isite  illustrations.  Every  body  has  La 
«  by  heart,  thanks  to  the  pencil  of  Gran- 
bich  requires  neither  grammar  nor  die- 
to  aid  its  interpretations ;  and  even 
even  the  unparalleled  Robinson  Cru- 
devoured  by  our  ingenuous  youth  in  cuts 


\t  agam. 


f^sent,  indeed,  the  new  art  of  printing  is 
ancy,  but  it  is  profrressing  so  rapidly, 
devils  of  the  old  will  soon  have  a  cold 
it!  Views  of  the  Holy  Land  are  super- 
even  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  a  picto- 
cketone  is  teaching  the  ideas  of  thesuck- 
vyers  how  to  shoot  Nay.  Buchan's 
8tic  Medicine"  has  {proh  Pudor !)  its 
:ed  edition. 

time  saved  to  an  active  public  by  all  this, 
nd  computation.  All  the  world  is  now 
ed  by  symbols,  as  formerly  the  deaf  and 
and  instead  of  having  to  i)eruse  a  tedious 
.-line  account  of  the  postillion  of  the  King 


of  the  French  misdriving  hia  Majesty,  and  his 
Majesty's  august  family,  over  a  drawbridge  into 
a  moat  at  Tr^port,  a  single  glance  at  a  single 
woodcut  places  the  whole  disaster  graphically 
before  us ;  leaving  us  nine  minutes  and  a  half  of 
the  time  we  must  otherwise  have  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  case,  to  dispose  of  at  our  own  will 
and  pleasure ;  to  start,  for  instance,  for  Chelsea, 
and  DC  back  again  by  tlie  steam-boat,  before  our 
motlier  knows  we  are  out 

The  application  of  the  new  art  is  of  daily  and 
hourly  extension.  The  scandalous  Sunday 
newspapers  have  announced  an  intention  of 
evading  Lord  Campbell's  act,  by  veiling  their 
libels  in  caricature.  Instead  of  writing  islander 
and  flat  blasphemy,  they  propose  to  draw  it,  and 
not  draw  it  mild.  The  aaily  prints  will  doubt- 
less follow  their  example.  No  more  Jenkinsisms 
in  the  Morning  Post,  concerning  fashionable 
parties.  A  view  of  the  duchess's  ball-room,  or 
of  the  dining-table  of  the  earl,  will  supersede  all 
occasion  for  lengthy  fiddle-faddle.  The  opera 
of  the  night  before  will  be  described  in  a  vig- 
nette— tlie  ballet  in  a  tail-place ;  and  we  shall 
know  at  a  glance  whether  Cerito  and  Elesler 
performed  their  pas  meritoriously,  by  the  num- 
oer  of  bouquets  depicted  at  their  feet 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  column  after 
column  of  dry  debates,  we  shall  know  sufficiently 
who  were  the  speakers  of  the  preceding  night, 
by  a  serias  of  portraits — each  having  an  annexed 
trophy,  indicative  of  the  leading  points  of  his 
oration.  Members  of  both  Houses  will  be.  of 
course,  daguerreotyped  for  the  use  of  the  morn- 
ing papers ;  and  photographic  likenesses  of  the 
leaders  of  ton  be  supplied  gratis  to  the  leaders 
of  the  press. 

How  far  more  interesting  a  striking  sketch  of 
a  banquet,  containing  portraits  of  undoubted  au- 
thenticity, to  the  matter-of-fact  announcements 
of  the  exploded  letter-press — that  *^  yesterday 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entertained 
at  dinner,  at  Apsley  House,  the  Earls  of  Aber- 
deen and  Liverpool,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Buccleuch,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  Frederick  Trench,  Colonel  Gur- 
wood,  and  M.  Algernon  Grevillc  !"  Who  has 
patience  for  tlie  recapitulation  of  a  string  of 
names,  when  a  group  of  faces  may  be  placed 
simultaneously  before  him  ? 

And  then  accounts  of  races !  How  admirably 
will  they  be  concentrated  into  a  delineation  of 
the  winner  passing  the  post — the  losers  dis- 
tanced; and  what  disgustmg  particulars  of  box- 
ing matches  shall  we  avoid  by  a  spirited  etch- 
ing. Think  of  despatches  from  India,  (one  of 
Lord  Ellenborough's  xxxx,)  published  in  a 
series  of  groupings  worthy  the  frescoes  of  the 
tomb  of  Psammis.  As  to  the  aliairs  of  China, 
we  shall  henceforward  derive  as  much  pleasure 
from  the  projects  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  cut  in 
wood  by  the  Morning  Herald,  as  in  surveying 
the  Mandarins  sailing  on  buffaloes  through  the 
air,  or  driving  in  junks  over  meadows,  in  one  of 
Wedge  wood's  soup  plates ! 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  advertisers  in 
the  continental  journals  to  typify  their  wares. 
The  George  Robinscs  of  Bv^3L%^V^^^Q.^^^"e^as^^^^ 
embody  their  accoviuV  ot  wm^  e^^>s\\.^N^^x». 
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a  charming  perspective  of  Ihe  same,  or  of  a  capi- 
tal town  mansion  in  a  grim  likeness ;  while  tiie 
carossierSy  who  have  town  chariots  or  family 
coaches  to  dispose  of.  make  it  known  in  tlie  most 
designing  maimer.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  columns  of  certain  foreign  papers  bear  a 
striking  likeness  to  a  child's  alphabet,  such  as 
*'A  was  an  arclicr,  and  siiot  at  a  frog."  Among 
ourselves,  this  practice  is  at  present  only  par- 
tially adopted.  We  are  all  lainiliar  with  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Cox  Savory's  tea-pots,  and  Messrs. 
Doudnay's  puint'device  men  in  buckram ;  while 
Mordan  acquaints  us,  wiili  much  point,  how 
many  varieties  he  has  invented  of  pencil-cases 
and  toothpicks.  As  to  the  London  Wine  Com- 
pany, tlie  new^  art  has  long  imprinted  upon  our 
minds  a  mysterious  notion  of  a  series  of  vaults 
in  the  style  of  ihe  Thames  tunnel,  frequented  by 
figures  armed  with  spigots  and  dnrk  lanterns, 
that  remind  us  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  make  us 
tremble  for  ourselves  and  Father  Mathewl 
Loose  notions  of  the  stay-making  trade  have 
been  circulated  by  the  same  medium  ;  and  we 
have  noticed  wood-blocks  of  wig-blocks,  de- 
servedly immortalizing  the  peruquier. 

£ut  consider  what  it  will  oe  when  the  system 
is  adopted  on  a  more  comprehensive  senile.  The 
daily  papers  will  present  a  series  of  designs, 
remarKable  as  tliose  of  the  Glyptothek  and  Pin- 
acothek  at  Munich ;  and  in  all  probability,  tlie 
artists  of  the  prize  cartoons  will  he  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  leading  journals  of  Europe.  Who 
cannot  foresee  her  Majesty's  drawing-room  illus- 
trated by  Parris!  Who  cjinnot  conceive  the 
invasion  of  Britain  outdone  in  an  allegorical 
leading  article :  '^  Louis  Philippe  (in  a  Snooks- 
like  attitude)  inviting  Q,ueen  Victoria  to  St 
Cloud  ;  and  the  British  lion  lashing  out  its  tail 
at  the  Coq  Gaulois  I" 

As  to  the  ati'airs  of  Spain,  they  will  be  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  tlie  new  press — iJEspagne  Pitto- 
resque  will  sell  thousands  more  copies  than 
Spain  Constitutionalized  ;  and  let  us  trust  that 
Sir  George  Ilayter  will  instanily  "walk  his 
chalks,"  and  secure  us  the  Cortes  in  black  and 
white. 

The  Greek  character  will  now  become  easy 
to  decipher ;  and  the  evening  papers  may  take 
King  Otho  both  off  the  throne  and  on.  Tlie  de- 
signs of  Russia  have  long  been  proverbial ;  but 
the  exerciKC  of  the  new  art  or  printing  may 
assign  them  new  features.  The  representations 
of  impartial  periodicals  will  cut  out,  or  outcut, 
De  Custine  ;  and  while  contemplating  the  well- 
favored  prcsentFnent  of  Nicholas  I.,  we  shall 
exclaim — "  Is  this  a  tyrant  that  1  see  before 
me  7"  Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  throw  the 
Poles  into  the  shade  of  the  picture,  or  to  occupy 
the  foreground  with  a  brilliant  review. 

As  to  Germany,  to  embody  her  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  new  press,  might  be  a  study  for 
Retzsch;  and  who  will  C4ire  for  the  lumbering 
paires  of  Von  Raumer.  or  the  Avib-hy-wa^hy  de- 
tails of  Kohl,  when  able,  in  an  attgenblich,  to 
bring  Berlin  and  Vienna  before  him;  to  study 
tlie  Zollverein  in  the  copy  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's cogiUitive  countenance,  and  ascertain  the 
views  of  Metternich  concerning  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  by  a  ad  dc  lanipe  in  the  3/on2- 
ing  CTironicU  ! 
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We  have  little  doubt  of  ehortly  seeing  u- 
nounc^ments — standing  like  tombstoDes  in  th« 
literary  cemeteries,  tlie  Saturday  paper»-fli 
"  A  new  work  upon  America,  from  tlie  graver  a 
George  Cruikehank;"  or  ^^A  new  fashionalbk 
novel,  (diamond  edition.)  Irom  the  accomplished 
pencil  of  H.  B."  Kenny  meadows  will  beoooe 
the  Bvron  of  the  day.  Leech  tlie  JScott,  Forrester 
the  Marryatt,  Phiz  the  Trollope  ;  Stanficldaii 
Turner  will  be  e])ic  poets,  Landeeer  prendi 
over  the  belles-lettres,  and  Webster  aod  StoM 
become  the  epigrammatists  and  madrigaliits  i 
tlie  press. 

All  this  will,  doubtiess,  throw  a  number  o^d^ 
serving  persons  out  of  employ.  The  write!^ 
whose  stock  in  trade  consists  of  words  rathff 
than  ideas,  will  find  their  way  (o  Basinghil 
Street  prose  will  be  at  a  discount,  and  bof' 
winded ness  be  accounted  a  distemper.  A  grol 
variety  of  small  Sapphos  must  turn  semstrtss^ 
at  three-half])ence  a  shirt  instead  of  a  penny  i 
hne;  while  the  minor  poets  will  have  to  earoi 
livelihood  by  writing  invoice  instead  ofin  verK 
But  this  transposition  of  talent  and  tronsiiiM 
of  gain,  is  no  more  than  arose  from  the  subititB- 
tion  of  railroads  for  turnpike  roads.  By  tbatJD* 
novation  tliousands  of  hard-working  post-hona 
were  lef\  without  rack  or  manger;  and  byik 
present  lu'rangcment  Clowes,  Spotti8woode,aid 
the  authors  who  have  served  to  aflbrd  BUtttr 
for  their  types,  will  be  driven  from  the  field. 

But  the  world  (no  longer  to  be  c^led  of  Iflt; 
ters,  but  of  emblems^  will  be  the  gainer.  B 
will  be  no  longer  a  ionn  of  speech  to  talk  rf 
having  -^  gianced  at  the  morning  papers,"  who* 
city  article  will,  of  course,  be  composed  by  art- 
ists skilled  in  drawing  figures.  The  biogn- 
phies  of  contemporary  or  deceased  etatesmes 
will  be  limned,  not  by  Lord  Brougham  or  Ml^ 
aulay.  but  by  the  impartial  hand  of  the  Rojil 
Academy ;  and  the  catacombs  at  Kensal  Greei* 
like  those  discovered  by  Belzoni  on  the  baoluo 
the  Nile,  exhibit  their  eulogistic  inscriptions  il 
hieroglyphics.  By  this  new  species  ol*  short- 
hand we  might  have  embodied  this  very  artidc 
in  half-a-dozen  sprightly  etchings  !  But  as  tbe 
hapless  inventor  of  the  first  great  art  of  printiof 
incurred,  an)ong  his  astounded  contemporarie& 
the  opprobrium  of  being  in  compact  with  tbe 
evil  one,  (whence,  probably,  the  lamiliar  appel' 
lation  of  printers'  devils.)  it  behoves  tlie  earif 
practitioners  of  tlie  new  art  to  look  to  their  repo* 
talions!  By  economizing  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lic, they  may  squander  tlieir  own  good  repute. 
It  is  not  every  printer  who  can  aflbrd,  like  B«fr 
jamin  Franklin,  to  be  a  reformer;  and  pendiitf 
the  moment  when  (the  schoolmasters  being  aO 
abroad)  the  grand  causeway  of*  the  metropoli* 
shall  become,  as  it  were,  a  movinir  diorama,  io* 
llicting  knowledge  upon  the  milTion  whether  it 
will  or  no — let  us  content  ourselves  with  birdr- 
eye  views  of  passing  events,  by  way  of  exhibit- 
ing the  first  rudiments  of  The  New  Abt  or 
Printing! 
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THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  AN  IRISH  BARRISTBE. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

3  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting 
(,  as  containing  portraits  of  the  lawyers  on 
ides  of  the  O'Connell  case. — Ed. 

c  State  Trials  are  worthy  of  profound 

ion.     They  will  form  a  striking  epoch 

r  history.     Useful  to  the  lawyer,  inter- 

r  to  the  politician,  they  are  pregnant 

vital   material  for  government   to  the 

man.     It  is, not  the  mere  guilt  or  inno- 

:  of  the  accused — it  is  not  the  naked 

tubborn  struggle  for  supremacy  between 

J  verse  parties — it  is  not  Sir  Robert  Peel 

e  one  side,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the 

— it  is  not  the  abstract  vindication  of 

iw  sought  by  the  Attorney-General,  or 

bstract  vindication  of  inviolable  opinion 

uded  for  by  the  prisoners,  that  alone  in- 

tliem  with  importance.     These  various 

apposing  elements,  no  doubt,  mingle  in 

;rife,  and  mature  its  acerbity.    But  there 

•rinciple  which  overrides  them  all,  and 

lich  all  are  subordinate,  running  through 

cts  of  this  solemn  national  drama,  and 

s,  the  claim  of  the  Irish  peopla  to  self- 

nment.     Disguise  it  as  men  may,  this 

the  be-all   and  the  end-all " — the  real 

to  be  tried.     Whatever  our  own  opin- 

may  be,  it  is  well  to  let  the  truth  be 

n.     When  the  real  disease  is  ascertain- 

le  remedy  is  more  certain  of  success.  It 

L  our  duty  or  design  to  inquire  into  the 

jT  through  which,  ou  the  one  side,  this 

nul  fever  was  generated,  or,  on  the  other, 

nsure  the  intemperate  vehemence  with 

ii  it  was  assailed,  and  which,  instead  of 

ng  the  disorder,  only  served  to  aggra- 

Lts  symptoms.     Such  speculations  would 

no  weight,  and  be  of  little  interest. 

would  find  but  poor  favor  with  either 

.    The  preconceived  theories  of  an  ideal 

mdizement  would  be  as  little  likely  to 

to  our  arguments  as  the  unintelligible 

iiie  that  the  law  and  constitution  must 

udicated,  where  they  have  not  been  vio 

With  this  strife  of  contradictory  opin- 

it  is  not  our  purpose  to  interfere.     Both 

nfallible,  and,  like  all   infallible  preten- 

,  both  are  absurd.     One  mi^ht  abate  its 

lary  impracticability  to  save  the  country 

convulsion  —  the   other    should   reflect 

Tovernmental  severity  never  yet  secured 

ttachment  of  a  tributary  state,  though  it 

t  force  a  temporary  obedience,  and  that 

sembles  more  a  thread   that  will  snap 

ier,  than  a  chain  that  will   bind.     We 

on  "  treacherous  ashes,''  with  the  fire 


still  burning  beneath — ^iet  ns,  then,  avoid  the 
investigation  of  causes  or  of  crimes  which 
would  bring  the  flame  to  the  surface.  It  is 
not  through  any  cowardly  apprehension  that 
we  speak  not  with  more  freedom.  There  are 
times  when  too  great  candor  is  as  injurious 
as  none  at  all,  and  the  present  is  a  period 
when  abstinence  on  that  score  is  wisdom. 
The  Queen's  Bench  is  the  arena  and  the  ar- 
biter of  a  mighty  cause — mighty  after  a  fash- 
ion of  which  Englishmen  are  wholly  uncon- 
scious. With  that  we  seek  not,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage,  to  interfere.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  twofold — first,  afler  some  observa- 
tions on  the  general  character  of  our  state 
trials,  to  describe  the  animating  proceedings 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  the  close  of  the  pre- 
liminary warfare,  and,  next,  to  sketch  briefly 
the  characters  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
accused  and  the  crown.  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  we  will  go  through  the  trial,  and  the 
interesting  material  it  is  certain  to  afibrd. 

State  trials  are  the  sure  indices  of  unsatis- 
factory government.  They  prove  unerringly 
the  just  indisposition  of  a  people  to  bad  laws 
or  bad  administration.  In  this  there  is  no 
paradox.  The  sensibility  of  an  entire  popu- 
lation is  not  slightly  provoked,  and  where  it 
is,  if  properly  traced,  we  are  certain  to  And 
all-sufficing  causes.  There  might  be  in  this 
general  excitability,  according  to  some  polit- 
ical philosophers,  the  elements  of  an  imper- 
fect civilization.  We  concede  it ;  but  state 
trials  are  a  very  inadequate  corrector  and  re- 
finer. Social  and  civil  progress  is  as  much 
the  result  of  good  government  as  of  a  tranquil 
and  industrious  condition,  or,  rather,  the  lat- 
ter flows  from  the  former.  Where  the  cur- 
rent is  interrupted,  either  the  laws  are  justly 
distasteful  to  the  governed,  or  the  govern- 
ment, arrayed  on  the  side  of  passion  or  op- 
pression, coerces  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  English  state  trials  clearly  illustrate 
these  propositions.  In  our  own  country,  we 
have  had  numerous  prosecutions  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  state.  In  these,  the  hu- 
mane maxim  of  the  Manchester  manufacturer 
wjis  reversed — *'  feed,  employ,  but  don't  hang 
them  !"  With  us  the  hanging  was  the  uni- 
versal substitute.  The  only  food  was  for  the 
gallows,  and  the  most  active  employment  for 
the  most  cherished  of  executive  ofl^cers— the 
hangman  1  There  was  neither  mercy  in  the 
mode  nor  measure  in  the  punishment,  or, 
rather,  one  even  heaped-up  measure  for  all — 
death  by  indiscriminating  law.  Worse  still 
than  this — we  had  the  trials  of  the  drum- 
head, whose  deeds  would  make  Fouquier 
Tinville  blush.  These  were  our  constitu- 
tional tribunals.  Hence,  the  Irish  ^^eo^l^  '^^ 
accustomed  to  ^aaocA'aX^  tX*^^  ^\^3«ftw^^x» 
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with  state  vengeance.  They  cannot  be 
brought,  or  care  not,  to  distinguish  between 
the  bloody  ferocity  of  the  irresponsible  and  the 
honorable  and  impartial  hearing  of  the  legal 
tribunals.  The  institution  of  a  government 
prosecution  is  with  them  synonymous  with 
intolerable  persecution,  and  '98  is  at  once 
recalled  to  their  minds.  How  much  more 
exasperated  their  feelings  when  their  cherish- 
ed Repeal  is  sought  to  be  struck  down,  and 
such  a  popular  character  as  Mr.O'Conncll  is 
led  to  the  sacrifice !  Let  us  glance  at  some 
of  our  State  Trials. 

Not  to  go  farther  back  than  the  Defenders, 
in  1793,  a  turbulent  and  misguided  move- 
ment, but  instigated  by  the  universal  suffer- 
ing to  which  the  country  was  exposed,  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  accused  were  miserably  exe- 
cuted. Weak  and  cruel  policy  1  All  was  high 
treason — plotting  against  his  majesty's  pre- 
cious life,  though  not  one  of  the  poor  Defend- 
ers ever  contemplated  the  effusion  of  royal 
blood.  They  plotted  only  against  tithes  and 
rack-rents — against  proctors  and  bailiffs — 
against  hay-stacks  and  corn-rigs.  However, 
the  sound  constructive  principle  was  revived, 
and  they  suffered  for  high  treason.  Then 
came  the  majestic  justice  of  '98,  when  an  or- 
ganized confederacy  of  mercenary  ruffians, 
drilled  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle, 
were  let  loose  on  society.  **  The  law,"  says 
Curran,  **  is  become  the  protector  of  villains. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  conductor  to  draw  off 
the  lightning  from  the  heads  of  the  innocent, 
we  behold  it  blasting  them  with  wide-wasting 
desolation,  while  the  accursed  of  God  and 
the  abhorred  of  man  not  only  escape  with  im- 
punity, but  riot  in  the  wages  of  their  iniqui- 
ty." Even  they  who,  on  the  faith  of  the 
crown,  were  promised  the  pleasures  of  ban- 
ishment in  lieu  of  certain  revelations,  were 
imprisoned  for  several  years  after.  "  Don't 
you  know  we  can  hang  you  ?"  was  the  hu- 
mane reply  of  Secretary  Cooke  to  Samuel 
Neilson,  when  that  functionary  was  upbraided 
with  the  breach  of  ministerial  faith.  The 
next  characters  of  the  prolonged  drama  were 
the  enthusiasts  of  1803.  They  were  guilty, 
it  is  true,  but,  on  grounds  of  policy,  they 
might  have  been  spared.  We  question  not 
the  expediency  of  resorting  to  rigor  in  suita- 
ble cases ;  but  our  argument  is,  that  it  has 
been  sought  to  vindicate  the  laws  by  upturn- 
ing them — that  they  were  converted  into  in- 
struments of  popular  torture  instead  of  popu- 
lar protection — that  justice  was  not  asserted, 
but  injustice  committed — that  if  crime  was 
punished,  innocence  was  confounded  and 
sacrificed  in  the  general  carnage — that  there 
existed  no  well-defined  line,  or  any  line  at 
aJ],  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  guWl  wid 
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suspicion — that,  to  be  a  state  prisoner,  vu 
to  be  a  state  victim — and  that  the  sole  outkt 
from  the  dungeon  was  to  the  block  or  tk 
convict-ship.  The  apt  memorials  of  sangv* 
nary  governments-— on  the  one  side  the  knife 
of  the  assassin,  on  the  other  the  pike- of  the 
insurgent  and  the  torch  of  the  iucendiarj— 
were  the  retributive  fruits  of  this  infamous 
system.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  the 
people  should  regard  the  recurrence  of  stite 
trials  with  dismay.  All  the  former  are  dwarf> 
ed  to  insignificance  beside  the  colossal  » 
portauce  of  the  present  trials.  Erer j  repealer 
feels  the  blow  aimed  at  himself.  Ireland  is 
the  Afreet  in  the  Persian  Tales,  with  u 
hundred  upper  extremities  springing  frcm  the 
same  trunk,  in  which  all  felt  the  wound  in- 
flicted on  a  single  member.  The  stroke  cf 
the  Attorney-General  is  dealt  on  millicns, 
though  the  accused  be  only  nine.  There  is, 
however,  no  blow  for  blow,  and  the  p^edi^ 
tions  of  the  false  prophet  have  ranished  ioto 
nothingness.  There  is  no  rebellion.  A  sal- 
utary reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  moni 
forces  has  induced  the  people  to  lay  aside  tk 
rude  instruments  of  insurrection.  ThenerTCi 
of  the  sensitive  were  disturbed  by  the  sigui 
fires  that  lately  blazed  on  the  southern  bilb 
— another  3falise  out  on  his  fiery  errand,  lo 
summon  the  disaffected.  Accounts  bad  ar- 
rived of  midnight  drills  in  the  valleys  of  die 
Galtees.  All  was  ready  for  the  signal  rocket 
— but  it  has  not  ascended,  and  we  are  still  at 
peace.  Having  brought  our  preliminary  ob- 
servations to  a  close — too  tedious,  we  few, 
for  a  preface,  but  not,  we  hope,  without  due 
significance  and  use — we  pass  to  the  next 
portion  of  our  subject,  commencing  with  tbe 
arrest,  and  ending  with  the  last  of  the  series 
of  picturesque  skirmishes  in  the  Queen's 
Bench. 

On  the  flay  Mr.  O'Connell  received  the 
polite  invitation  from  the  crown  sol icitor,  re- 
questing the  pleasure  of  his  company  before 
Judge  Burton,  he  saw  the  approaching  eveot, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  best  mode  of  frus- 
tration. The  law  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  and 
he  who  has  the  best  lawyers  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  the  best  of  the  law.  Like  Ta* 
tars  speeding  to  all  parts  of  his  extensive  em- 
pire from  the  imperial  city  of  Saladin,  so 
rushed  to  all  quarters  of  our  less  magnificent 
city,  from  the  office  of  Mr.  William  Forde, 
multitudinous  messengers,  bearing  cbloof 
pieces  of  paper,  and  contrawise  a  note  or 
bank  check,  crossed  with  a  narrow  stripe  of 
red  tape.  In  less  sumptuous  phrase,  retaio- 
ers  were  on  that  day  despatched  to  all  the 
most  eminent  counsel  at  the  Irish  bar.  The 
crown  was  thoroughly  outwitted.  Calcolal- 
^m^  on  the  strength  of  tbe  regular  body,  ud 
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setting  at  defiance  or  regarding  with  derision 
such  shallow  pretenders  as  Messrs.  Henn, 
Moore,  Pigott,  Hatchell,  M'Donagh,  White- 
side, and  Fitzgibbon,  there  was  never  a 
thought  among  the  h<Aitues  of  the  crown  of- 
fice about  the  future.  Mr.  Kemmis,  quiet 
gentleman  !  took  the  matter  with  the  prover- 
bial languor  of  an  experienced  official.  '  In 
the  first  flush  of  that  triumphant  arrest,  he 
snd  all  others  concerned  were  too  gleesome 
or  neglectful  to  attend  to  common  business. 
After  the  exultation  had  subsided,  and  addi- 
tional aid  was  deemed  necessary,  forms  of  re- 
tainers on  behalf  of  the  crown  were  made  up, 
and  duly  sent  to  the  fashionable  squares  and 
ilreets  where  lawyers  most  do  congregate. 
Fhe  general  and  unwelcome  reply  was, 
'•*  Retained  for  the  traversers."  Not  a  light 
>f  the  forum  to  be  had  for  the  love  or  gold  of 
Jie  crown  !  Lulled  in  the  most  unaccounta- 
>]e  security,  or  unnerved  with  apathy,  the 
^rown  gentry  suffered  almost  every  distin- 
piished  advocate  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy, 
ind  even  the  second  class  prizes  whom  they 
subsequently  picked  up,  were  retained  by  the 
Lccused,  but,  on  punctilious  points,  they 
(werved  from  the  noble  rule  laid  down  by 
lK>rd  Erskine,  which  has  always  guided  the 
irofession.  Motives  are  beyond  our  inquiry 
— facts  are  not.  The  fact  is,  the  prior  re- 
ceipt of  a  retainer  from  the  traversers.  Of 
he  able  and  experienced,  Mr.  Holmes  alone 
was  overlooked ,  a  retainer  had  been  forward- 
td  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrell, 
ince  dead,  but  it  arrived  too  late.  The 
xown  secured  him.  In  our  notice  of  the 
ounsel,  some  curious  facts  connected  with 
he  retainers  will  be  noticed. 

On  the  first  day  of  term.  Judge  Burton 
barged  the  grand  jury  in  a  long  address. 
\ovae  praised  it  as  correct,  others  condemned 
:  as  unconstitutional — a  word  which,  like  the 
ccommodating  fairy  cap  that  fits  every  head, 
assesses  every  variety  of  application.  What 
oes  not  accord  with  our  own  peculiar  no- 
ons has  the  merit  or  misfortune  of  being 
scidedly  unconstitutional.  One  lover  of 
berty  sees  the  violation  of  this  excellence 
I  the  too  prompt  interference  of  102  C ; 
lother,  of  higher  toned  feeling,  is  shocked 
I  at  the  ark  should  be  invaded  in  his  proper 
•rson,  when,  in  fustian  phrase,  he  appeals 
»  Ximoleon  and  Thrasybulus,  and  wreaths 
[8  sword  with  shamrocks  afler  piercing  only 
i  imagination  the  Saxon  Hipparchus  to  the 
^art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inflexible 
ory  deems  it  unconstitutional  to  inform  the 
■and  jury  that  a  certain  description  of  evi- 
nce is  tainted  a  priori,  and  should  sink 
w  in  the  scale ;  and  that  it  is  no  crime  to 
ruggle  within  the  law  for  the  repeal  of  a 
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Statute — even  such  a  vita]  one  as  the  40th  of 
Geo.  III.    When  the  proverbial  integrity  and 
judicial  intelligence  of  such  a  person  as  Judge 
Burton  are  thus  questioned,  how  loud  would 
be  the  accusing  thunders  had  a  less  cold  and 
calm  expounder  mixed  up  his  own  feelings 
with  the  charge !     As  to  ourselves,  "  revolv- 
ing these  things  in  our  mind,"  we  deemed  all 
fair.     It  was  not  a  model,  for  it  was  not  all 
perfect.     In  one  or  two  passages,  more  care- 
ful language  might  have  been  fq^plied.     In 
all  such  grave  cases,  it  is  the  earnest  duty  of 
the  judge  to  leave  nothing  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  He  should  weigh  every  word 
— for  then,  indeed,  words  are  things — with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention.    In  the  retire- 
ment of  his  study  he  should  elaborate  every 
phrase.     For  every  idle  word  that  man  shall 
speak  he  will  have  an  account   to   render. 
Judges,  beyond  any  other  class  of  the  ac- 
countable, should  remember  this  truth.     In 
ordinary  cases,  as  well  as  the  more  solemn, 
this  caution  is  among  the  first  of  judicial  vir- 
tues ;  but  if  ever  it  was  necessary,  it  was  then 
and  there.   The  first  impression  gives  a  color 
to  all  our  future  opinions.    Here  that  impres- 
sion was  to  be  made.     "  The  prize  they  run 
for  was  great  Hector's  life."     Give  him,  at 
least,  a  fair  start  in  the  stadium  of  justice, 
and  if  he  be  outstripped  in  the  strife,  then 
let  the  Attorney-General  have  the  honor  of 
the  prize.     We  blame  not  Judge  Burton — 
who  could  ?   The  few  words  to  which  we  ob- 
ject,  perhaps    fastidiously,    were    delivered 
without  the  remotest  tinge  of  acerbity — far 
too  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion that  any  unfair  motive  lurked  at  the 
bottom.     In  one  passage  he  exhibited  consid- 
erable emotion.    In  alluding  to  the  charge  of 
tampering  with  the  army,  he  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  " awful  importance"     Here  his 
voice  faltered,  and  sunk  below  its  habitual 
lowness,  while  some,  of  more  far-reaching 
vision  than  ourselves,  declared  he  shed  tears. 
To  him  it  must  have  been  painful  to  attach 
the  semblance  of  guilt  to  the  conduct  of  one 
who  long  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  esteem 
at  the  bar ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should 
have  felt  as  a  man,  while  necessitated  to  do 
the  duty  of  the  judge.     Most  certainly  he  did 
not  merit  the  censure  of  the  Times  in  falling 
below  his  duty,  and  yielding  to  the  intimidat- 
ing pressure  which,  it  was  alleged,  sullied 
the  sacredness  of  our  courts  of  justice.  There 
was  no  such  pressure,  and,  consequently,  no 
such  fear.     Our  courts  are  as  free,  from  such 
judicial  cowardice  as  that  standing  model  of 
well-administered  right,   even    Westminster 
Hall  itself.     We  doubt  not  the  sage-like  im- 
mobility and  high  personal  character  q€  CVa^^ 
Justice  Tiud«l.    ^e  \%  ^  xa»3CL  qH^Xs^siel'^^^' 
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land  might  well  be  proud — who  would  hold 
the  scales  with  an  even  hand  and  intrepid 
heart  in  the  centre  of  hosts  armed  with  steel 
or  with  gold.  We  admire  the  grandeur  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  firmness  of  his  deport- 
ment ;  but  he  is  not  the  sole  possessor  of 
such  virtues.  We,  poor  provincials,  have 
had,  and  still  have,  judges  as  calm,  pure,  and 
impartial,  as  the  most  panegyrized  of  West- 
minster. We  have  had  orators  who  were 
suns  in  eloquence  compared  to  their  dim- 
twinkling  stars.  We  still  have  lawyers — 
among  them  Henn  and  Moore,  whom  we 
boldly  and  confidently  pit  against  the  fore- 
roost  of  the  Hall,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  re- 
sult. Derision  is  a  dangerous  tool  to  meddle 
with.  It  has  essentially  contributed  to  that 
state  of  things  which  is  now  the  alarm  of 
England     Is  the  continuance  wise? 

The  bill  of  indictment  was  the  Behemoth 
of  its  tribe — biggest  of  all  that  prolific  law- 
yer's brain  ever  created  out  of  chaos.  We 
have  looked  carefully  over  all  the  pleadings 
in  Howell — we  have  roamed  through  miscel- 
laneous old  reports,  in  which  were  vast  oceans 
of  words  to  float  a  few  half-drowned  allega- 
tions— but  in  vain  have  we  sought  for  a 
parallel  to  this  huge  leviathan,  covering 
parchment  "  many  a  rood."  When  the 
Foreman  received  the  precious  deposit,  all 
the  '*  good  men"  looked  incarnations  of 
despair  ;  but,  in  order  to  allay  the  consterna- 
tion, an  abstract  was  sent  up,  containing  the 
eharges  and  overt  acts  in  petto^  prepared  by 
Mr.  Brewster.  Some  more  conscientious  of 
the  jurors,  however,  insisted  that  Mr.  B.'s 
compilations  must  lie  under  the  table.  Jus- 
tice could  not  be  safely  administered  by  short 
notes — it  must  be  as  of  old — "  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill." 

For  five  days,  this  formidable  infliction  on 
human  patience  was  investigated,  and  on  the 
sixth  the  jurors  of  "  our  sovereign  lady  the 
queen  "  appeared  again  in  the  box.  In  the 
interval,  the  avenues  of  the  court  were 
thronged  with  anxious  multitudes,  but  on  the 
day  of  the  finding,  which  was  generally  ex- 
pected, the  solicitude  was  intense.  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  son  occupied  seats  in  the 
inner  bar,  and  the  former  chatted  very  fami- 
liarly and  cheerfully  with  all  around  him. 
He  did  not  look  in  the  least  dejected.  Coun- 
sel for  the  accused  and  the  crown  were  all 
present.  The  judges  were  to  a  late  hour  en- 
gaged in  chamber,  and  the  twilight  added 
considerably  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
Mr.  Justice  Burton  first  came  on  the  bench. 
He  looked  towards  the  jury-box  with  an  evi- 
dent feeling  of  anxiety.  When  the  other 
Judges  appeared,  the  foreman  handed  in  the 
iwportaai  roll  to  the  clerk  of  the  CTovru    M 
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conjectured  the  result,  but  there 
that  indefinable  emotion  which 
hopeless  succor  in  the  midst  of  i 
danger.  Mr.  Bourne  read  out  " 
and  a  murmur  ran  through  the 
galleries.  The  Attoruey-Gener-- 
most  profound  silence,  then  ros^^  .'^^ 
manded  that  the  four-day  rule  to  P^^^^^^eu^ 
run  from  the  finding  of  the  indictiitr^^^^  ^ 
was  strenuously  resisted,  on  th^  ^^^^tpV 
ground  that  the  parties  should  not^  ^^  \ 
til  they  had  been  charged  with  ^T^  i 
which  was  when  they  had  been  ^^^^u 
with  a  copy,  or  after  the  indictt  '^ 
been  read  in  open  court.     How 
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otherwise  be  aware  of  the  charges 
they  were  to  plead  ?  The  crown  offi» 
obstinate.  **  Oh,  very  well,"  said  t  ^ 
uous  Mr.  Whiteside ;  '*  and  now,  s 
we  stand  on  our  strict  right.  Cler'^ 
crown  !  read  the  indictment — and,  ^ 
are  nine  traversers,  it  must  be  rm" 
times .'"  Mr.  Bourne  had  a  good  c 
getting  through  the  process  in  ht 
successive  hours  !  The  Chief  Justic^^ 
aghast  at  this  frightful  demand.  ^^}:^S^V 
titions  of  that  monster  would  drive  f^^f^so 
herself  to  suicide.  A  more  genll^^ '-«*»' 
course,  on  the  suggestion  of  Judge  v*^, 
ton,  ensued  between  the  parties,  anrf  '^  •* 
finally  agreed  the  rule  to  plead  shooldnf^ 
from  the  following  day. 

Now  commenced  that  active  war  of  oil' 
posts  which  worried  the  court  firom  day  tt 
day,  and  stimulated  public  feeling  to  a  bi^ 
degree   of   excitement.      Every   new  poiil 
raised  filled  the  friends  of  the  accused  viib 
hope  and  rejoicing,  and  one  of  trivial  impoit 
decided  in  their  favor  was  sufficient  to  se( 
every  mountain  top  in  the  south  in  a  blaze o( 
triumph.     The  able  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Gos- 
nell  met  immediately  afler  the  finding,  aod 
mapped  out  their  operations.    The  plans  iikI 
combinations  were  skilful,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  tAeir  clients  orer  the  dangers 
of  the  term.      Let  the  pleadings  pass  into 
Hilary,  and  all  was  safe.     But  the  court  and 
Attorney-General  ordained  otherwise.    First 
of  all  came  the  fair  demand   to  compare  the 
furnished  copies  with  the  record.     Refused. 
They  next  demanded  a  list  of  the  witness^- 
Refused  again,  though  the  soundness  of  tk 
decision  is  very  questions ble,  both   in  lav 
and  principle.     Though  defeated,  they  u'eie 
not  disheartened.     Of  all  difficult  things,  the 
most  difficult  is  to  dispirit  a  lawyer.     EftfT 
fresh  fee  is  a  fountain  of  courage.     Appliet* 
tion  was  next  made  for  a  copy  of  the  Of 
tion,  or  the  formal  heading  of  tlie  recoii 
Court  still  in  the  withholding  mood.  Judge 
^Perrin  dissenting.      The  first  quiver  ^ 
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m  ptied,  and  not  a  shot  told.  The  rule 
-9.  expired,  and  Mr.  Attorney-General 
t^  that  the  game  was  now  fairly  be- 
■.  ^  cover.  The  day  was  a  very  stirring 
b  ending  room  at  a  high  premium.  Mr. 
just  before  the  close  of  the  crown 
ft^^peared,  on  behalf  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
rm.d  handed   in  a  plea  in  abatement, 

*  *  Colman  Michael  O'Loughlin."  The 
»£*  the  crown  contingent  were  filled 
^expressible  apprehension!  There  was 
'  sx\  rush  of  wigs  to  the  library,  to  get 
^jse  of  the  fortunate  statute  on  which 
EX  was  framed — the  possessor  of  a  copy 
t  centre  of  a  listenmg  throng.  With 
G'ss  speed  in  came  Mr.  Napier.  He 
«r  the  I  &  2  Vict.  ch.  37.  A  king- 
xs  at  stake !  He  devoured  in  silence 
=^t:  section  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then 
d  there  was  nothing  in  it,  though  his 
Glance  seemed  to  intimate  a  different 

•  ion.  So  confounded  was  the  Attor- 
neral,  that  his  usual  promptitude  for- 
irn,  and  he  demanded  until  next  day 
$ider  his  course. 

'^  now  ran  high  among  the  friends  of 
Hversers.  On  the  following  day  the 
^Gy-Geueral  argued  against  the  recep- 
^f  the  plea,  on  very  narrow  grounds, 
'*<w  defeated — a  Consummation  accele- 
by  the  too  smart  reply  of  Mr.  Brewster. 
^»ea  demurred  generally,  and  pettishly 
^ed  on  an  immediate  rejoinder,  contrary 
!  practice.  Four  days  more  were,  how- 
allowed,  which  prolonged  the  pleading 
ist  to  the  last  week  of  term.  The  vali- 
)f  the  plea  was  argued  with  great  learn- 
nd  ability  by  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin, 
ie  court  were  unanimous  in  disallowing 
The  accused  were  then  called  to  plead 
at  once — they  pleaded  "  Not  guilty," 
le  Attorney-General,  in  the  overflowing 
heart,  muttered  to  his  neighbor,  **  We 
them  at  last."  The  following  Friday 
plied  for  a  trial  at  bar,  on  the  eleventh 
cember.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Henn,  in 
Tuinent  of  surpassing  effect,  which  pre- 
with  the  court.  On  the  fiffeenth  of 
lonth,  the  great  scene  of  this  mighty 
1  will  be  unfoldt^d,  and  the  man  who 
ielded  more  solid  power,  short  of  the 
e  and  the  crown,  than  any  other  in  the 
y  of  the  world,  will  stand  at  the  bar! 
accused  is  worthy  of  a  more  lofty  ac- 
than  the  Attorney-General.  We  un- 
iid  he  will  address  the  jury  in  his  own 
*; — then  God  grant  Mr.  Smith  a  happy 
ranee  !  Let  his  friends  pray  that  the 
erboJt  be  averted.  Pity  for  the  head 
lom  will  fall  that  avenging  eloquence ! 
i  mean  time,  we  proceed  to  fulfil  the 


last  and  most  characteristic  part  of  our 
duty,  which  is  a  rough  portrait  of  each 
of  the  eminent  counsel  engaged  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  Henn  is  a  vast  accession  to  the  trsr 
versers'  cause  Neither  ambitious  of  office 
nor  fond  of  money,  he  takes  no  pains  to  bring 
himself  prominently  forward  in  the  public 
eye.  Many  in  Westminster  Hall  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Jonathan  Henn,  though 
his  superior  is  not  found  in  that  bar,  eminent 
as  it  is.  When  he  works,  he  works  like  a 
master  ;  but  the  occasions  are  rare  when  he 
choosy  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  faculties. 
He  would,  on  any  spring  morning,  prefer  the 
hooking  of  a  salmon  to  a  chancery  brief.- 
Isaac  would  love  him,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  take  lessons  from  him  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  fly-fishing.  The  sequestered  and 
prolific  mountain  4ake  has  more  pleasures  for 
him  than  the  crowded  court.  This  paren- 
thesis will  show  the  natural  complexion  of 
the  man  better  than  the  most  labored  disqui- 
sition. But  we  must  draw  him  into  the 
rough  contention  of  the  forum.  Two  re- 
tainers were  sent  to  Mr.  Henn,  by  the  tra- 
versers and  the  crown.  He  accepted  the 
first.  The  usual  license  was  applied  for, 
but  delayed,  the  crown  claiming  a  lien  on 
his  services.  The  public  has  a  deep  and  in- 
calculable interest  in  the  independence  and 
fearless  honor  of  its  lawyers,  and  Mr.  Henn 
well  maintained  his  title  to  both.  He  de- 
manded that  the  crown  should  instantly 
make  its  election,  either  to  grant  or  witbh 
hold  the  license,  and  in  the  latter  event,  it 
was  rumored  that  he  would  resign  his  silk 
gown.  The  license  was  issued  after  some 
deliberation,  and  the  crown  saved  from  the 
dishonor  of  such  a  resignation.  The  im- 
portance of  his  adhesion  was  not  underrated, 
and  it  was  to  all  matter  of  wonder  that  when 
the  crown  had  a  choice,  the  first  did  not  fall 
upon  him.  Mr.  Henn  did  not  regret  the  ne- 
glect. He  was  under  no  obligation  to  the 
party  in  power.  He  was  passed  over  in  the 
distribution  of  paltry  honors,  which  would 
add  nothing  to  the  man,  but  rather  be  digni- 
fied by  his  acceptance.  His  political  princi- 
ples are  decided,  but  unostentatious  and  in- 
offensive. He  would  be  a  strength  and 
honor  to  the  government,  not  more  by  his 
distinguished  abilities  than  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  his  character.  Of  all  the  able  men 
for  the  defence,  he  is  first  in  intellectual 
power,  professional  skill,  and  commanding 
authority.  He  is  alike  eminent  for  the 
soundness  and  general  elevation  of  his  views 
— the  unlabored  clearness  and  compactness 
of  his  reasoning — and  the  calm  but  ^^xw^?^ 
simplicity  of  Vv\»  bVjX^  «sx^  \ftKssaaKt,    >^fcSa^ 
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collected,  deliberate,  consecutive,  without 
ever  sinking  into  taraeness  or  swelling  into 
extravagance.  There  is  about  him  no  affec- 
tation— no  endeavor — no  pretence,  for  true 
mental  power  is  of  all  things  the  most  un- 
pretending— the  most  gentle — the  most  able 
to  repose  on  itself,  and  the  most  willing  to 
do  so.  In  directness  of  purpose  and  manli- 
ness of  understanding  he  has  no  equals. 
What  he  says  once  is  always  well  said,  and 
never  weakened  by  repetition.  Not  a  word 
he  utters  is  thrown  away.  Each  has  a  dis- 
tinct meaning  and  direct  application.  Some 
lawyers  will  seek  to  impress  by  painful  re- 
duplication. The  Attorney-General  will 
strike  the  same  nail  a  dozen  times,  and  after 
all  perhaps  not  drive  it  home.  Mr.  Henn 
strikes  once,  and  the  object  is  attamed.  His 
knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  solid  structure  on 
a  firm  foundation,  not  a  tottering  erection  on 
piles  driven  into  the  quicksands  of  technical- 
ity and  sophistry.  He  resembles  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  abstinence  from  book  learning,  relying 
more  on  general  principles  than  particular 
cases.  His  tact  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  is 
equal  to  his  clear  sense  and  strong  judgment. 
In  the  great  trials  to  come,  he  will  rise  with 
the  occasion.  The  opportunity  of  great  dis- 
tinction will  not  be  lost  on  him.  He  will 
swell  beyond  the  measure  of  his  past  renown, 
and  add  to  a  reputation  already  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  cross-examination  he  is  perfect,  particu- 
larly where  an  educated  witness  is  to  undergo 
the  uncomfortable  process  of  being  turned 
inside  outward.  Let  such  a  person  be  on  his 
guard  against  Jonathan  Henn.  Let  him  be 
calm,  collected,  and,  above  all,  truthful,  other- 
wise he  must  paint  his  own  character  from  his 
own  lips.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  rumor  goes, 
that  the  cross-examination  of  the  chief  witness 
for  the  crown  will  be  subjected  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Henn.  He  must  be  a  man  with  the  nerve 
of  Van  Amburgh,  and  with  a  conscience  mar- 
vellously limpid,  who  will  come  unsinged  out 
of  the  terrible  fire  which  the  advocate  will 
pile  around  him.  Like  the  Hebrews  of  old, 
he  may  walk  unharmed  through  the  blazing 
furnace — Providence  may  manifest  itself  in  his 
favor — but  unless  he  be  an  exceptional  case, 
and  fortunate  beyond  ordinary  mortals,  that 
cross-examination  will  damage  his  moral  pu- 
rity. We  seek  not  to  anticipate  or  prejudge — 
we  only  draw  an  inference  of  what  is  probable 
from  analocrous  circumstances.  Mr.  Henn 
will  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Mr.  John 
O'Connell.  There  is  a  weight  in  his  style  and 
a  gravity  in  his  manner  which  tell  powerfully 
on  juries.  He  does  not  bluster  or  play  the 
Bobadil  to  coerce,  or  the  smooth-tongued  adu- 
htor  to  cajole  into  a  verdict.    He  does  not, 


[Haio, 

like  certain  swaggerers,  assaalt  with  com 
vehemence,  or  startle  with  rude  renionstraiiet 
Beginning  with  a  winning  quietness  as  gesdi 
as  unsuspecting,  he  shufHes,  for  some  second 
the  papers  which  lie  before  him,  and  thron 
out  a  few  cold  and  hesitating  periods.  Grada- 
ally  he  evolves  his  case,  and  warms  as  be  pr^ 
gresses.  It  is  not  the  warmth  of  superficid 
declamation,  but  of  an  intense  convictki, 
which  he  assumes  with  the  most  consomnule 
art,  so  as  to  justify  the  expression  of  Lori 
Erskine  to  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  that  "a 
rotten  cause  looks  more  convincing  in  lor 
hands,  than  a  sound  one  in  the  hands  of 
another."  In  the  only  great  nisi  prius  caaie 
in  which  we  ever  heard  him,  the  Corporatioi 
of  Limerick  against  the  Fishermen,  he 
made  a  speech  of  surprising  power.  The 
fishermen  sacrificed  burnt-offerings,  in  the 
shape  of  tar  barrels,  to  their  eloquent  deliv* 
erer. 

In  a  review  of  the  Irish  bar,  there  wooU 
be  good  reason  for  neglecting  Mr.  Whiteside^ 
if  he  resembled  his  cold  cotemporaries,  who 
speak  from  their  briefs  without  eloquence  or 
imagination — without  any  of  those  felicities 
of  thought  or  of  language,  which  are  now* 
rare  as  the  blooming  of  the  aloe — if  hii 
speeches  had  been  aggregations  of  dull  mil- 
ters of  fact^-of  insipid  commonplaces  hlovB 
out  to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity — scarcdr 
tolerable  in  any  form,  but  thoroughly  insup- 
portable when  prolonged  into  wearisome  ad- 
dresses. Though  his  speeches  are  not  withool 
a  portion  of  the  usual  professional  prolixitj 
and  redundancy,  yet  there  is  about  him  a  vigor 
and  originality,  a  facility  and  fertility  of  Ac- 
tion, which  considering  the  impossibility  of 
preparation  in  most  instances,  stamp  him  m 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  mould.  His  mind  is  a 
healthy  natural  fountain,  not  a  dull  forcing 
pump.  Whatever  floiys,  flows  from  him  freely 
and  spontaneously.  The  waters  may  not  be 
always  pure,  but  yet  they  gush  forth  without 
mechanical  assistance.  We  therefore  listen 
even  to  his  greatest  extravagancies  with  plea- 
sure, with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  dreary  frigiditjof 
many  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  is  not  a  ifXj 
sound  lawyer,  or,  with  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses, a  very  safe  one.  He  is  too  bold  vA 
adventurous,  striking  away  right  and  left,  more 
with  the  abandon  of  a  heated  gladiator,  than 
the  cautious  self-possession  of  an  experienced 
master  of  fence.  He  throws  out  muhitadinovs 
points  over  the  field  of  arguments-disperses 
at  rand9m  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  in  the  shape 
of  cases^ — all  formidable  enough  when  no  other 
enemy  appears  on  the  wide  champaign,  bflt 
soon  driven  in  under  the  pressure  of  heariff 
metal.    Hb  principle  appears  to  be,  that  the 
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greater  the  number  of  cases,  the  greater  the 
''chances  that  some  will  stick  :  and,  besides, 
attorneys  place  little  faith  in  one  who  is  not 
dropsical  with  reports,  and  can  tap  in  every 
emergency.  Still  Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  clever 
man.  As  an  advocate,  he  is  a  favorite  with 
the  most  fastidious.  Few  can  more  ably 
stimulate  attention.  At  the  Irish  bar,  at  pres- 
'ent,  he  is  the  only  representative  of  the  old  elo- 
quence. Rapid,  earnest,  and  enthusiastic,  he 
launches  forth,  though  not  without  compass 
and  rudder,  and  all  the  echoes  of  the  court 
are  called  into  resonant  requisition.  He  is  a 
tall,  thin  man,  with  a  face  indicative  of  strong 
emotion,  and  expressing  even  in  its  most  tran- 

Siil  mood  the  fire  with  which  he  is  animated, 
is  voice  resembles  the  fierce  puffing  of  a 
steam-engine,  rushing  out  in  quick  and  violent 
blasts,  as  though  they  would  burst  asunder  his 
unsubstantial  Irame.  While  arguing  on  the 
side  of  the  accused  with  all  his  wonted  fervor, 
we  once  observed  Mr.  Shiel's  glittering  eye 
fiistened  on  him,  and  expanding  with  delight 
as  Mr.  Whiteside  lifled  up  his  energetic  voice 
and  discharged  a  flood  of  Greek  fire.  With 
all  bis  impetuosity  and  irritability,  he  is  good- 
hearted,  kind,  and  joyous — himself  a  dispenser 
of  mirth,  and  relishing  it  in  others.  Neither  is 
there  a  man  who  less  suffers  his  principles  to  in- 
terfere with  his  duties.  In  the  trial  of  Hughes, 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Powel,  he  was  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  The  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  then  Attorney-General,  went  down  to 
conduct  the  prosecution.  He  was  the  fountain 
of  honors,  and  Mr.  Whiteside  had  claims  on 
a  silk-gown.  Not  subdued  by  the  official 
reverence  which  confounds  the  less  resolute 
of  spirit — intent  on  his  duty  and  determined 
to  do  it,  he  fearlessly  impeached  the  conduct 
of  the  crown  in  the  construction  of  the  jury 
panel.  The  falcon  eye  of  the  Attorney- 
General  flashed  speaking  reproach,  but  he 
only  rayed  out  the  more  in  accusation,  and 
rindicated  his  claim  to  the  high  character  of 
independence  and  eloquence.  On  the  trial  he 
vrill  bait  the  law  officers  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  unendurable,  and  particularly  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  as  hot  as  an  Indian  curry.  Resistance 
is  the  element  in  which  he  moves.  He  is 
never  at  home  but  in  the  swell  of  the  battle. 
Like  the  sea-bird,  he  glories  in  a  storm — the 
louder  it  rages  the  more  intense  his  delight 
A.  word  brings  him  up,  but  a  word  will  not 
easily  set  him  down.  If  the  court  interfere 
vrith  the  old  and  useful  apothegm,— one  at  a 
time, — he  will  be  the  one  for  the  time.  His 
interruption  is  often  unseasonable  and  often 
in  excess,  but  it  is  his  constitution,  and  any 
ittempt  to  suppress  only  tends  to  excite  it. 
When  he  does  get  a  set  down  from  Judge 
Crampton,  he  drops  rapidly  into  his  seat,  mut^ 
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tering  something  between  the  fence  of  his 
teeth,  and  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  trouser- 
pockets ;  but  the  next  moment  sees  him  up 
again  as  nimble-tongued  and  elastic  as  ever. 
We  have  heard  some  say  that  he  will  crack  the 
heartstrings  of  the  Attorney-General,  but  we 
have  more  faith  in  the  honorable  gentleman's 
self-possession.  Mr.  Whiteside  will  labor 
under  one  great  disadvantage — the  separation 
from  his  collator ateur,  Mr.  Napier.  Like 
emulous  alchemists,  though  working  by  dif- 
ferent processes,  they  find  equal  pleasure  and 
profit  in  throwing  their  material  into  each 
other's  crucible.  They  are  now  asunder, 
working  on  opposite  sides,  and  thus  each  loses 
half  his  strength. 

The  ablest  tactician  on  the  side  of  the 
traversers  is  Mr.  M'Donagh.  To  this  opinion 
exceptions  may  be  made — but  we  aver  our 
belief  that  he  is  the  most  prompt,  sharp,  and 
nimble  of  all  the  able  host.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
infinite  sagacity — like  Ducrow's  celebrated 
Beda — "  one  in  a  thousand."  Who  like  him 
to  butter  up  or  slidder  down — to  wind  his 
approaches  to  the  favor  of  the  court  by  the 
most  graceful  condescension,  backed  with  the 
most  finished  subtlety,  and  a  proportionate 
dash  of  gay  efirontery  ?  Nothing  can  discon- 
cert— nothing  can  overreach  him.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  business,  and  none  can 
do  it  with  more  effect.  His  manner  is  good, 
though  adulatory — his  learning  ever  ready — 
his  temper  imperturbable.  Let  no  man  depre- 
ciate the  abilities  of  Mr.  M'Donagh.  He  has 
talents  of  a  very  high  order,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  risen  to  his  present  position. 
There  is  a  class  of  men  at  the  bar — always 
moving  about  on  stilts — vain,  conceited,  pom- 
pous, artificial, — very  learned  in  the  law  in 
their  own  high  esteem,  but  laboring  under  the 
misfortune  of  being  unable  to  turn  their  pro- 
fundity to  profitable  account.  This  frivolous 
set  are  envious  of  Mr.  M'Donagh,  and  run 
him  down  within  their  own  narrow  circle : 
but  he  laughs  at  them  all.  He  has  the  cream, 
let  them  enjoy  the  sour  whey.  A  short  tale 
will  illustrate  the  auspicious  commencement 
of  his  career,  which  he  has  improved  to  a  very 
lucrative  maturity.  The  auctor  fahulcB  is  now 
a  high  dignitary — we  give  it  in  nearly  his  own 
words  : — "  One  day,  as  I  was  conversing  with 

Mr.  H ,  M*Donagh,  then  young  at  the  bar 

but  intelligent  in  his  profession,  was  making 
a  motion  in  the  King's  Bench.     '  A  clever 

fellow  that/  said  Mr.  H .     I  answered 

approvingly.  *  Did  you  ever  hear,*  said  he, 
'  what  Lord  Eldon  said  of  O'Connell  t  The 
first  time  he  appeared  to  argue  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  was  a  great  anxiety  among  the 
English  lawyers  to  hear  him,  and  even  old 
Eldon  shared  ia  the  ex<c.vV<&\Sk<&ti\.«  ^^  ^^\sa»2l 
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ooc  of  the  Iiishops.  When  O'Coiinell  opened 
the  case,  lie  was  all  cold  attention,  neither 
approviDg  nor  disapproving.  When,  however, 
Dan  got  fast  in  llie  urguincnt,  his  hirdship 
grew  liilgctty — driunining  on  the  bench  wiih 
delight  at  O'Conuell's  masterly  arguntciil — 
and  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  stooping 
down  to  the  right  reverend  father,  '  Du  you 

know  what,  nij  \nTdl—That   «  a  H il 

eleerr  raaritl.'  " — ^Tlie  npplication  was  on  the 
Burfiicc.  Mr.  M'Donngli  in  exactly  hit  olT  in 
Lord  Eldon's  illuatralion  of  a  far  greater  man, 
omitting  llie  last  suspicious  compliment,  lie 
■     "  I  truth,  n  gay,  Imid,  dashing  thief,  wlio 


conduct  of  the  crown  lo  an  indig-r:v 
but  Mr.  M'Donagh  kept  his  lempe*' 
hitf  tongue  qnict.  Had  Mr.  Whitest 
questioned — had  hislicenBcbeende' 
open  court,  what  nn  impetuous  torr^ui 
have  drowned  the  daring  inlerrogatf'  Ik 
privileges  of  the  bar  as  well  as  persoU^J  lc« 
would  liave  been  maintained  with  **»i  ^ 
energy  fur  wl^ich  he  is  conspicuous'  "™ 
silk  gowns  ! — perisli  honors  ! — perish  ill » 
rnre"that  dignity  which  doth  become  "'^' 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  n)"^  '* 
caused  Mr.  M'Donngh's  silence,  for  he  ™" 
argument,  and  hit  the  Ati*"? 
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stealu  away  jiicigments  or  verdicts  by  ready   Genera!  with  wme  siiarpness. 
knowledge  or  polislied  artifice,     lie  is  mh- 
dolous  us  tlie  serpent, — sly,  soft,  and  silken- 
skinned, — from    whose    bewitching    tongue   n^,  nc  moj  u^  tcmiJiEu  uriimiici  >■•'       ^ 
notliing  IS  safe.    His  mellifluous  tones  would   on  a  more  prolix  analysis,  we  shall  ^J^ 
charm  the  hooded  snake.    What  a  tale  of  wne   in  our  present  observatioDi. '    He  ■»  <^''*^ 
does   he   construct  out  of  the    indubitable    '     *'     "'" 
rogueries  of  itiat  Srnpit 


In  a  former  paper  we  gave  the  dis*'''?^ 
ig  attributes  of  Mr.  Moore's  characi«."  ^. 
we  may  be  tempted  hereafter  to  ^"^  **  ' " 


of  his  1 
If°addrc9scd  in  liis  belidf  lo  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  "Friends  lo  humanity"  would 
make  the  knave's  fortune  in  a  single  week. 
Mr.  M'Donagh  is  the  motion-lawyer  :  therein 
lies  his  business  and  his  skill.  He  di.otances 
all  comijctitors  in  tlie  easy  and  off-hand  style 
with  tthicli  he  unfolds  the  most  complicated 
statenieut  of  facta,  and  the  facile  familiarity 
with  which  he  serves  up  llie  law.  He  in  never 
unprepared.  Nomatter  how  the  argnmenl  may 
shift  from  the  original  pwition,  hi.s  ijnickness 
of  percetition  and  vcrsalilily  are  so  jirrenl,  and 
his  knowledge  so  thoroughly  under  his  com- 
fuand,  that  surprise  is  imposKihIe.  He  may  be 
defeated,  but  he  goes  down  with  colors  flviirg. 
He  is  the  most  finished  artist  at  the  bar,  though 
he  sullies  qualities  otherwise  hrijfjant  and 
incomparable,  by  the  unmasciiline  form  in 

which  they  are  presented.     He  was  an g 

the  first  engaged,  and  look  part  in  all  the  smart 
skirmishes  which  preceded  the  close  of  the 
first  act  In  the  blasts  of  ill-temper  which 
the  Aliorncy-Goneral  discharged  in  the  ccm- 
mencement  of  the  management,  the  first 
volume  fell  on  Mr.  M'Donagh.  After  making 
a  cursory  observation,  it  was  tartly  observed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  was  only  an  amiriis 
curia,  and  demanded  his  license  !  The 
Attorney-General  is  a  gentleman,  .ind,  nf  his 
own  will,  would  never  have  so  insulted  a 
brother.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
vulgar  vindictivencss,  and  stained  himself  by 
the  ungracious  act,  Mr.  M'Donagh  did  not 
reiient  the  attack.  There  is  adignity  in  silence,  [spect 
aod  perhaps  he  properly  yielded  to  that  s< 
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ng  resem fa"" '  "■'■hi' 
1  »  lawyer  of  F*  h=>it,et 
shed  from  tlK««"!«sxK! 
fument  he  i**^   ^^^^^'■ 


for  Mr.  O'Connell.  In  the 
intellect  he  hears  o  strtrng 
Mr.  Hcim,  being  like  him 
ciplcs,  aa  contradistinguished 
and  poiut-lmniers.  In  argument  ii«>  —  > 
what  more  energetic,  und  his  har"^  .''"^ 
not  untuned  voice  is  an  admirable  rehi**" 
strong,  substantial  reascming.  We  *^J1L 
quite  ao  certain  that  he  will  prove  as  ^^ 
a  leader  as  Mr,  Henn,  but  he  will  P'^ 
able  auxiliary  in  discussing  the  ""'•'"S 
questions  of  evidence  which  will  b*  ""H 
on  both  sides.     He  has  been   hilhen*"^ 


active  in  the  motion  warfare,  and  or* 


one* 


reign  influence  ;  but  there  would  have  been 
more  dignity,  or,  at  least,  more  effect,  in  a 
duj>lay  of  manly  resistance.  The  rebuke  was 
unprecedented  in  i ashness,  and  uncoveictt  the 


casion,  when  the  Attorney-<!eneral  *^^^(| 
that  the  practice  of  the  court  shoulJ  '  ^ 
the  privileges  of  the  crown,  Mr,  Mo^^'*j,»  v.. 
ing  up  his  spectnclcs  and  looking  ^^^  liM  r 
the  propounder  of  departed  prerogatir  "^^  im\' 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  *^^^^^\~ 
irines  should  find  a  living  voice  in  'hi^^^*  V' 
Whether  jealousy  of  the  crown  touc^^"  .^  ^  y 
spirit  of  the  bench,  or  the  common  """"^^xfi^  V 
the  court  are  inflexible  in  iheir  applS  ^^^"ii^  \ 
he  the  suitor  a  sovereign  or  a  subject — ■^^''^  '^"^ 
ever  of  the  courses  lie  correct,  Mr.  ^^n  *^ 
.succeeded  in  obtaining  four  golden  ^^^nitj" 
though  he  declared,  with  the  solem*  ^^boI^ 
Solomon,  that  the  "law's  delay"  was  ^^ 
his  solicitudes  I  ^inJti 

Mr.  Fitzgibhon  is  a  shrewd,  elear-he*^^-^^ 
hard-cheeked  lawyer — lough  as  yew  aiT^I^^  . 
Iiending  as  oak.  Without  the  address  te^"^^ 
M'Donagh,  he,  is  hts  match  in  all  thin^ 
He  is  good  at  a  cross — bold  and  yet  cir" 

a  speech — lucid  and  wiry  in  '■^  / 
modelled  on  that  of  C^*'/( 


Justice  Pennefather  when  at  the  bar.  ^ /•;  ^ 
enunciates  his  propositionB  separately  ind'  4e\}^ 
order,  not  suRering  them  to  trip  up  the  W^  \a:  . 
,of  each  other;    and  the   reault   is,  a  <!■  l^ita, 
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system  of  disciplined  reasoning, 
combatants  whom  Mr.  M'Donagh 
nmter,  the  toughest  and  most  in- 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  He  knows  all 
arts  of  his  antagonist,  and  'seeks  to 
dicule  them  with  a  severity  which 

M'Donagh  laugh  outright,  though 
9  run  in  a  less  joyous  current.  If 
3side  is  a  mastiff,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
ti  wolf-dog — staid  and  sober  until 
d  then  attacks  with  bitter  pertiqa- 

have  much  faith  in  the  firmness 
Egibbon.  Some  say  he  is  too  dog- 
ever  retreating  from  a  position 
as  defended  it  to  the  last  breath, 
n  to  incur  the  manifestations  of 
e\'  ibited  by  the  jaded  court, 
a  abandon  the  post  which  he  still 
nake  good.  This  is  not  dogma- 
(  earnestness, — and  no  man  ever 
L  fee,  ungifted  with  that  sterling 
e  quality.  Others  assert  that  he 
.ed  tongue.  It  is  doubtless  cutting 
z  betimes,  but  where  it  wags  olFen- 
issured  the  victim  deserves  his  flay- 
;ages  at  arms   have  occurred   be- 

and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
j,  with  all  courtesy,  however,  on 
;  but  in  the  one  gentle  encounter 
sed,  we  must  say  that  the  reason 
umph  lay  with  his  lordship.  When 
iding  of  the  indictment,  the  trav- 
sted  the  entry  of  the  rule  to  plead 
ished  with  a  copy,  Mr.  F.  stood  at 
ir  among  a  "  multitude  of  counsel- 
h  no  room  to  sit,  and  very  little  to 
From  this  uncomfortable  situa- 
Idressed  the  court  in  a  short  but 
essive  argument.  He  is  retained 
Jarrett,  of  the  Pilot  newspaper, 
)er-shots  in  former  times  were  lav- 
Ir.  Fitzgibbon  with  slashing  prodi- 
11  these  things  are  now  forgotten, 
'itzgibbon  will  do  his  duty, 
naining  leaders  are  Messrs.  Shiel, 
atchell,  and  Monahan.  The  first 
ed  with  Fitzgibbon,  and  will  speak, 
e,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barrett.  He 
imself  for  the  grand  display,  and  a 
)iece  of  declamation  will  he  con- 

the  next  volume  of  Howell.  On 
;  than  any  other,  with  the  excep- 
Ir.  O'Connell,  is  the  eagerness  of 
concentrated.  There  is  quite  a 
yng  the  rising  generation  of  barri»- 
ar  the  "  shrill,  ear-piercing  life  '*  of 
ent  member  for  Dungarvan.  Vis- 
elight  float   before  each  eye.     To 

Shiel  nature  will  be  sacrificed, 
levices  are  being  contrived  to  se- 
f  placet.    Some  will  take  an  early 


breakfast  on  sandwiches — some  bribe  the 
doorkeeper — some  walk  the  hall  through  the 
night — some  will  sleep  in  the  judges'  chairs 
— and  all  to  hear  the  member  for  Dungar- 
van !  What  a  magnificent  variety  of  fire- 
works !  purple,  green,  and  golden  ! — what 
serpents,  stars,  and  revolving-wheels  of  daz- 
zling light,  will  he  scatter  about  in  profu- 
sion !  The  liberty  of  the  press  the  theme — 
most  fascinating  incentive  to  ample  liberty  of 
tongue !  Mr  H atchell  must  be  dispatched 
briefly.  His  tact  in  cross-examination  is 
most  masterly.  That  little  smart  grey  eye 
of  his  is  the  window  of  his  soul.  If  there  be 
any  well-prepared  fabricator  on  the  side  of 
the  crown,  the  parts  of  his  story  must  co- 
here with  wonderful  exactness,  or  Mr.  Hatch- 
ell  will  slip  in  through  some  of  the  open 
joints.  He  is  the  most  dexterous  unraveller 
of  the  accomplisliments  of  low  roguery.  Step 
by  step,  he  unconsciously  leads  him  forth, 
until  he  stands  confessed,  what  he  struggles 
in  vain  to  avoid, — a  villain.  Mr.  Monahan 
is  a  very  sound  and  able  man — rapid  of  ut- 
terance and  ripe  in  learning.  Under  the 
Whigs  he  was  fast  rising  to  distinction,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  change,  had  a  passing  fair 
chance  of  the  solicitor-generalship  ;  but  his 
scale,  like  that  of  many  others,  ascended, 
and  all  await  the  restoration.  Having  lim- 
ited our  notice  to  the  senior  bar  on  both 
sides,  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  pass  over 
the  powerful  aid  found  by  the  traversers  in 
the  junior  bar — Sir  Colman  Loughlin,  the 
worthy  representative  of  an  illustrious  law- 
yer, the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  O'Ha- 
gan,  and  Mr.  Close.  As  is  the  duty  of  all 
juniors,  they  were  the  secret  streams  that  fed 
the  open  fountain — theirs  was  the  thunder, 
though  others  hurled  it,  or,  in  less  metaphor- 
ical language,  they  supplied  the  staple  of  the 
arguments.  The  first  argued  the  demurrer 
learnedly  and  logically  ;  and  the  second,  the 
traversers'  right  to  the  list  of  witnesses  and 
the  caption,  with  closeness,  vigor,  and  elo- 
quence. 

Having  developed  the  professional  and  in- 
tellectual characteristics  of  counsel  for  the 
accused,  so  far  forth  as  lay  in  our  feeble 
power,  it  would  be  invidious  and  altogether 
unfair  not  to  deal  in  the  same  spirit  by  the 
less  popular  servants  of  the  crown.  The 
Attorney-General,  by  his  office  as  well  as  by 
his  reputation,  stands  at  the  head  of  her 
majesty's  legal  chivalry.  Having  f9iled,  as 
we  right  truly  prophesied,  in  vindicating  the 
claims  of  our  country  to  eloquence  in  par- 
liament— having  fallen  even  far  lower  than 
our  estimate  in  sustaining  his  character  as  a 
debater  within  his  own  peculiar  !^t<s^vck!(j^^ 
and  thae  sunk  into  iii\\sA«x<&\vbS.  ^\^S»!<^a^  '^ft^ 
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has  resolved  to  retrieve  his  position  as  a  lawyer 
by  prosecuting  the  indictment  with  the  ut- 
most rigor  and  effect.     Most  unfortunately 
was  that  unpopular  obligation  cast  upon  him ! 
How  many  more  enviable  Attorneys-General 
had  passed  with  velvet  pace  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  all  their  hopes,  without  being  commit- 
ted in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  prejudi- 
ces  and   passions  of   the   country !      iiow 
many  stole  from  an  inferior  status  at  the  bar 
to  the  blushing  honors  of  the  bench,  scarce- 
ly affording  a  public  intimation  of  their  for- 
tunate progress!      And  behold  Mr.  Smith, 
not  yet  a  year  in  office,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  the  mark   for  general  odium !     Per- 
secution is  most  abhorrent  to  our  feelings — 
we  hate  it  through  every  shape  it  may  assume 
— we  pity  and  sympathise  with  the  object  on 
whom  It  falls — enough  for  us  that  he  passes 
through   public   duty   to  persecution.     We 
would  deal  justly  witti  all  men.     His  enemies 
do  not  deny  that  Mr.   Smith  has  a  bold  and 
manly   spirit,   and   would   scorn   to  commit 
himself  to  dishonor ;  but  even  his  warmest 
friends  must  acknowledge  that  his  temper  is 
irritable — that  his  deportment  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  prosecution  has  been  often  in- 
judicious, and  that  his  dislike  to  the  accused 
or  their  cause  found  vent  in  gusts  of  extreme 
bitterness,  most  unbecoming  in  a  public  offi- 
cer.   Proofs  ought  of  justice  to  precede  asser- 
tion.    No  man  is  so  severe  as  he  who  con- 
founds his  duties  with  his  antipathies.     It  is 
this  seli^elusion  that  operated,  in  the  begin- 
ning, on  the  mind  of  the  Attorney-General, 
but  he  afterwards  overcame  this  fatal  error, 
and  passed  through  the  subsequent  stages,  if 
not  with  much  approbation,  at  least  without 
much  censure.     He  cannot  be  well  blamed 
for  seeking  to  establish  his  case,  but  for  that 
end  he  was  bound  to  resort  to  only  legitimate 
means.     He  was  imprudent  and  precipitate 
in  the  outbreak ;  but  the  formidable  power  of 
public  opinion,  to  which  tribunals  the  most 
serene   and  distant   from  its  penetrating  in- 
fluence are  amenable,  as  well   perhaps  as  a 
conscientious   sense   of  honorable  duty,  in- 
duced him  to  try  less  rigorous  courses,  and  we 
frankly   recognize  in   the  good   grace  with 
which  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Heiin's  proposal,  the 
candid  desire  that  justice  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  strife.     Making  due  allowance 
for  trivial   infirmities   of  disposition,  for  all 
Attorneys-General  are  not  invested  with  the 
impassiveness  and  impersonality  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock,  his  conduct  has  been  that  of  a 
gentleman.     This,  it   may  be  said,  is  but  a 
poor  panegyric,  but  the  objectors  should  re- 
flect on  the  many  causes  suggestive  of  vio- 
lence and  recrimination  which  our  political 
coadJtioB  afhrds,  and  more  particularly  when 
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the  snares  of  the  law  are  laid  to  encoi 
feet  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  O'Con 
Smith  has  once  acted  with  severe 
hensible  injustice.     He  prejudged  ^^ 

The  law  of  England  presumes  innoc— s<<^^ 
has  presumed  guilt.  There  vi  n  ^d  ra^ 
without  evidence — he  has  iptGomm^cedmli 
without  any.  He  attacked  the  press  Jorsa^ji 
ing  to  influence  the  public  mind — towmlk 
the  Attorney-General  more  within  tbeoos* 
tut  ion  when  he  denounced  untried  ami  > 
**  Conspirators?"  That  was  beyond iw^ 
ty.  He  is  accused  of  ignorance.  Tint' 
unfounded.  He  knows  his  business,  Imh 
knows  it  too  well,  for  he  surrounds  tbe» 
cused  with  a  set  of  technical  traps  whidi  * 
only  unspringed  by  the  equal  vigilance  indi^ 
telligence  of  his  adversaries.  He  is  cootn^ 
ed  in  his  deficiencies  with  the  superior  kw^  I V 
ledge  of  the  English  law  officers.  Thefl*  \p^ 
trast  does  not  operate  to  his  discredit  1^  |^' 
were  cooler,  but  not  more  professionally^  1?^ 
ful.  Lord  Campbell's  common  law  emdi^  1^ 
did  not  prevent  the  acquittal  of  Earl  Cii^  r ' 
gan  on  the  misdescription  of  a  name,  fo^*^ 
do  not  believe  the  voluntary  omission.  ^ 
William  Follett  passed  over  a  miserable <i^ 
feet  in  the  venue  on  the  chartist  triih 
which,  in  the  days  of  his  dock-splendor,  tk 
practised  eye  of  Burke  Bethel  could  not  ^ 
to  have  discovered.  We  did  not  then  betfo^ 
galling  and  fierce  invective  lavished  oo  tht 
law  officers  of  England — we  did  not  b* 
that  they  were  charged  with  gross  ignoria* 
Why  refuse  the  sain e  measure  of  justice* 
the  Irish  Attorney-General  ?  Neith^i  • 
truth,  is  to  blame. 

The  charge  lies  more  fairly  against tbf^*^ 
— the  humane  laws  of  England — wW^^^^ 
not  suffer  the  despatch  of  the  Roma0  *^ 
but  surround  the  accused  with  a  ^^^^{^ 
frisc  of  forms,  all  which  must  be  won       ^ 
the  prosecutor  can  penetrate  to  the  ^^  *  u 
the  citadel.     These  generous  provisio^^ 
be  so  many  obstructions  to  justice  in  f>      i 
of  the   philosopher,  but  they  are  tim  ^ 
Under  their  protection,  the  accused    ^^ 
entrenched — his  safety  consists  in  tlie^-^*' 
tlety   and   difficulty  of  detection.     L^^  ' 
crown  get  at  him  through  the  invisible ^ 
work  as  best  it  can,  but  there  is  no  shorT/^ 
The  highway  must  be  travelled  by  all  i^ 
Until  the  process  of  accusation  is  simpliM 
and  despotic  institutions  supersede  the  fi^ 
there  will   remain  shadowy  and  eyanesoo^ 
points  to  elude  or  provoke  the  sagacity  of  lii^ 
yers.     It  is  because   Mr.  Smith  could  Mt 
overleap  this  sacred  fence,  and  at  once  strib 
down  the  accused,  that  the  attacks  of  hisoA 
party  have  fallen  upon  him  without  measat 
We  would  rejoice  in  the  failare  of  the  vbM' 
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A,  government  having  recourse  to 
Lrse  vindications  of  its  authority, 
&(ls  not  the  true  direction  of  its  in- 

those  of  the  people.  But  an  officer 
own  must  stand  by  the  measures  of 
n.  It  is  the  condition  of  his  office, 
mith  was  intemperate,  he  was  not  in- 

We  would  prefer  the  man  whose 

could  read  in  his  countenance,  to 
crafty  intriguer,  who,  under  the  mask 
sd  mildness,  would  coolly  strangle  his 

He  is  anxious  for  a  conviction — he 
roly  displayed  that  feeling — but  that 
:iety  roused  his  opponents  to  greater 

and  to  that  extent  there  was  a  de- 
Ivantage  in  his  impetuosity.  The 
r  defence  are  more  numerous   and 

than  those  of  attack,  and  the  stra- 
in with  which  they  were  directed, 
eminently  embarrassing  to  the  law 

Had  Mr.  Smith  behaved  with  more 
le  commiseration  would  have  been 

He  must  catch  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 

end  paid  too  much  attention  to 
advisers — 


"  I  befleech  you 
'est  once  the  law  to  your  authority- 
do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 
d  curb  this  wicked  devil  of  his  will.'* 

ould  imagine  Shakspeare  wrote  for 
iars  of  the  Attorney-General.  What 
ccomplish  at  the  trial  remains  to  be 
He  has  promised  mighty  events, 
jnravel  the  hidden  links  of  the  most 
ous  conspiracy"  that  ever  threatened 
le  of  the  world.  He  will  be  the  Ci- 
nother  Cataline — the  great  stay  of 
)]ic — the  true  father  of  his  country. 
T  promises    have  often   ended   in 

We  can  at  least  promise  that  he 
ival  the  Roman  in  eloquence.  What 
sh  Cataline  should  confront  him? 
rove  a  more  terrible  adversary  than 
ched  patrician.  It  is  supposed  that 
h's  statement  will  occupy  two  days  ; 
(  oration  possess  no  other  merit,  it 
markable  for  the  nice  arranorement 
cation  of  the  evidence,  a  feat  of  ad- 
I  which  he  has  few  equals.  His 
e  not  quite  sanguine  of  his  success, 
lOthing  to  which  time,  labor,  and 
can  subserve,  will  be  overlooked. 
ir  in  the  full  height  and  depth  of  pre- 
sounding  the  recesses  of  the  State 

material.  The  heads  of  his  grand 
*ian  are  already  disposed  in  due  or- 
;he  subdivisions  drilled  under  their 
I  leaders.  The  ftfleenth  will  be  his 
>r  his  ruin. 

licitor-General,  Mr.  Greene,  active- 
.1844.  26 


ly  co-operated  in  the  management ;  and  well 
had  it  been  for  the  Attorney-General  that  he  had 
his  practised  prudence  and  discretion.  It  was 
impossible  to  have  behaved  with  more  mod- 
eration and  tempered  good  sense  than  Mr. 
Greene  throughout  the  proceedings.      He 
used  no  irritating  or  offensive  language — 
keeping  himself  strictly  to  the  legal  questions 
he  was  called  on  to  argue,  he  neither  trans- 
cended or  fell  behind  his  duty.  He  was  calm 
and  dispassionate — the  alkali  which  neutral- 
ized the  acid  of  his  less  reserved  brother. 
With  a  moiety  of  the  responsibility,  and  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  labor — for  by  him,  it 
is  said,  the  voluminous  indictment  wqs  pre- 
pared, yet  the  general  censure  has  left  him 
untouched — he  escaped  the  scorching  flame 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  was  exposed,  simply  be- 
cause he  abandoned  predictions  and  prejudg- 
ments, and  executed  what  devolved  upon 
him  with  temper  and  sobriety.  .  He  conjec- 
tured nothing — inferred  nothing — stated  no- 
thing beyond  his  instructions ;  hence  his  just 
escape  and  comparative  popularity.     He  is 
rather  a  nervous  man,  unfitted  for  times  of 
peril,  when  extraordinary  occasions  require 
vigorous  and  energetfc  minds,  whether  to 
subdue  or  resist.      The    Solicitor-General 
would  prefer  walking  quietly  through  office, 
instead  of  sharing  the  weight  of  such  a  bur- 
then— moving  from  Chancery  to  the  Exche- 
quer all  the  live-long  day  is  more  suited  to  his 
quiet  habits,  than  entangling  his  character  in 
state  prosecutions.  He  is  no  petrel — he  loves, 
not  the  tempest.     His  mind  is  essentially  ca^ 
culated  for  repose.     He  has  always  endeav- 
ored  to  avoid  popular  collision.      Serving 
under  opposite  administrations,  no  servant  of 
the  crown  has  less  elicited  the  dislike  of  con- 
tending parties.     He  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a  commissioner  of  national  educa- 
tion— a  fair  test  of  moderate  opinions.     In 
these  times,  the  even  temper  of  such  a  mild 
adviser  is  of  some  value.     He  should  be  lis- 
tened to,  for  he  will  direct  the  crown  in  the 
path  of  safety  and  prudence.     Being,  as  we 
observed,  less  a  man  of  war  than  peace,  the 
question  is,  whether  he  will  stand  out  the 
fiery  pressure.     Judging  from  the  past,  our 
opinion  is  that  he  will  not  fail.     The  clear 
intellect  of  Mr.  Henn,  and  the  logical  precis- 
ion of  Mr.  Moore  will  find  in  the  Solicitor- 
General  a  ready  and  skilful  adversary.     The 
grand  reply  will  fall  to  his  lot,  embodying  a 
mass  of  matter  such  as  no  recorded   cause 
contains — ^and  though  he  cannot  be  eloquent, 
he  will  be  lucid  and  argumentative.    He  will 
lay  down  principles  clearly   and   forcibly. 
This  is  his  peculiar  power.     Without  the 
earnestness  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  will 
make  a  deeper  impie!8A\oii  o\i>^^Vn^V|  ^^ 
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siDcerity  and  sobriety  of  his  language  and 
manner. 

Mr.  Brewster  is  the  real  Attorney-Gener- 
al. He  is  the  mens  agitans  mokm — the  in- 
fluence which  pervades  the  mass,  and  directs 
it  towards  its  destined  end.  Mr.  Smith  is 
the  conduit-pipe  which  conveys  his  feelings 
and  opinions,  so  that  he  bears  the  double 
weight  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Brewster's  senti- 
ments. He  is  unquestionably  a  clever  man 
— a  good  tactician,  but  a  coarse  one — ^skilled 
in  the  conduct  of  a  case,  but  exaggerating 
his  importance  by  putting  himself  too  promi- 
nently forward,  and  arguing  most  unarguable 
points,  rather  to  prove  his  zeal  than  establish 
his  cause.  He  is  fond  of  saying  sharp  things, 
which  speak  more  for  the  ill-nature  of  the 
mind  than  the  quickness  of  the  intellect,  or 
the  solidity  of  the  judgment.  A  keen  and 
polished  sarcasm  is  power  misdirected,  but 
still  power — while  a  lax  and  angular  rude- 
ness, without  wit  to  vivify,  or  common  hu- 
mor to  make  it  palatable,  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  strength.  It  is  the  merest,  most 
worthless  husk.  Tiiere  were  times  when 
this  quality  was  in  high  repute  in  our  courts 
— when  the  old  practitioners  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  under  the  able  direction  of  a  Norbury, 
rivalled  each  other  in  garrulity  and  gro- 
tesqueness — when  abusive  brow-beating  was 
the  pass-word  to  favor,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  penny  theatre  were  enacted  in  the  grave 
temples  of  justice.  Advocates  then  played  to 
applauding  galleries,  while  the  judge  shook 
with  convulsive  laughter,  and  exploded  in  a 
pun.  Of  this  system  Mr.  Brewster  is  a  miti- 
gated representative.  He  is  the  last  shoot  of 
the  decayed  tree,  and  we  hope  the  species 
will  not  be  further  propagated.  Decency  in 
an  advocate  is  like  drapery  in  painting — it 
covers  a  multitude  of  defects — where  it  is 
not,  be  assured  the  higher  qualifications  are 
only  vanishing  quantities,  and  even  the  sec- 
ondary are  weak.  True  intellectual  power 
loves  repose.  Mr.  Brewster  is  quite  a  para- 
gon in  the  careless  facility  with  which  he 
pumps  out  a  flood  of  severity  on  whoever  cross- 
es his  way.  He  is  of  the  **  pitch-into-him  " 
school,  disdaining  all  self-control,  and  mak- 
ing his  tongue  one  of  those  instruments  of 
torture  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
the  Inquisition,  straining  the  muscles  and 
sinews  until  they  cracked,  and  the  eye-balls 
burst  from  their  sockets.  Where  an  honest 
witness  is  to  be  discomfited,  or  a  bad  cause 
buttressed  with  adroit  manoeuvres,  he  is  the 
man  for  one  and  the  other.  He  will  draw 
his  silk  gown  more  tightly  about  him — cast 
down  his  eyes  and  erect  his  eyebrows — look 
up  at  the  witness  with  his  mouth  drawn  into 
a,  moBt  expressive  oval|  signifying  a  high  state  { 


of  incredulity — then  the  brazen-head».^^ 
is  applied  to  the  walls,  and  a  breach 
ed.  This,  however,  b  not  the  fittio?  _ 
sion  to  complete  the  details  of  cbaracr-  _^ 
have  only  given  an  imperfect  oatlio^^  ^ 
third  law  officer,  and  the  character—  ^^ 
co-operation  which  he  is  likely  to  aflS)^^^^^ 
coming  trials.  Mr.  B.  mustchaDget  Aitmi 
tics.  Fierce  resistance — reproachii/  Iml 
guage — the  attribution  of  foul  motiTeMb  li 
insinuation  of  false  swearing,  may  dorejh 
well  in  ordinary  cases;  but  this  occiMii|  ^ 
too  solemn  and  momentous  for  any  soebd^ 
plays.  Nay,  even  that  most  charicteritt 
winking  ought  be  abandoned,  and  tbepunkf 
of  his  cheek  dispensed  with.  L^  bin  pt'* 
in  silence  the  right  side  of  the  Attorney^ 
eral — let  him  fill  the  hollow  of  bis  eir  wi 
marvels  of  knowledge — but  no  sDeeriag-i* 
"thrashing"  of  solicitors — ^noneoftbcHr 
gar  bye-play  Let  all  these  syrups  be  ooiW 
up  for  a  future  day — their  acidulous  pnf^^ 
ties  will  not  deteriorate  with  time. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Bennett,  the  kind  aoi 
considerate  father  of  the  Munsterbar,wta 
in  our  hearts,  we  could  not  restrict  to  tk 
limits  of  a  single  page,  our  utmost  di^ 
ble  allowance, — we  alight  on  Mr.  Tomb.  Bi 
is  a  most  able  lawyer — a  finished  ^tleiMi) 
and  a  most  crafly  advocate.  In  bin  v 
crown  has  a  choice  man,  quiet  as  SooM 
but  vigilant  as  Argus  and  cunning  is  ^ 
cury.  We  rank  him  above  all  tfc  oic* 
of  the  crown  in  caution  and  shrewdse* 
His  judgment  is  of  the  first  order.  In  ^ 
prosecution  or  defence  of  prisoners,  oof 
approaches  him  in  the  delicate  art  of  eliciMj 
an  important  admission  from  a  hardrgniB'' 
falsifier,  or  in  deadening  the  effects  of  ^ 
which  operates  against  himself.  He  scratch 
es  the  lower  region  of  his  ear  with  bis  ^ 
finger,  and  with  the  semblance  of  tbe  00^ 
unaffected  fair  dealing,  puts  in  a  sober  (pf 
tion,  technically  called  a  "  lurcher."  ^^r 
answer  be  not  to  his  satisfaction,  be  ^  |i> 
the  palate  of  his  mouth  with  his  '*>*[!  ^ 
tongue,  as  if  he  were  about  to  staroiBf  »*  •? 
repeats  the  dose  with  a  different  g^  '<\ 
Thus  he  goes  on — probing  with  c^^"*?  ^ 
keenness,  and  generally  succeeds  i>  T  ^ 
filch.  The  most  fatal  answer  to  bis^  ^ 
disposed  of  with  inimitable  coolness.  ^  '*■ 
a  witness  strikes  a  mortal  stroke,  Mr.T^  || 
passes  it  off  w;ith  an  "  exactly  s^  *  F 
aware  of  that  P' — not  a  muscle  moves-*  A 
appears  as  little  disconcerted  as  if  there  *<^  k 
nothing  at  all  in  the  matter.  WhencKi^  \ 
prosecutor  on  the  north-east  circuit,  not  f  ^ 
alibi  could  escape  him.  The  best-cooti^  ' 
ed  inventions  could  not  stand  agaioA* 
searching  scrutiny — he  took  them  asoik* 
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irellous  ease,  and  during  his  regime 
e    gradually    sinking    into  disuse, 
i^ever,  thej  are  again  on  the  ascend- 
the   chances  of  escape   improve. 
lb  enjoys  the  sobriquet  of  the  **  Art- 
er/'  to  which  he  is  eminently  enti- 
e  looks  the  subtle  trepanner.     Mr. 
said,  *'  his  face  would  make  his  for- 
L  comic  actor ;''  and  certainly  there 
h  of  Liston  about  his  features,  but 
any  of  his  solemn  ugliness. 
i  have  introduced  Mr.  Whiteside  in 
*ession,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
le,  Mr.  Napier.     His  talents  deserve 
e  record,  and  we  forthwith    enrol 
ensible  of  the  advantage  which  both 
vould  derive  from  his  abilities,  there 
ish  of  both  to  secure  them.     The 
as  the  more  fortunate.     And  herein 
istion  connected  with  the  ethics  of  the 
r  system,  which  merits  some  investi- 
The  first  was  sent  to  his  house  by 
rsers.     Happening  at  the  time  to  be 
ng  in  the  scenery  of  Rosstrevor,  the 
)rwarded  a  retainer  to  Mr.  Napier  on 
|uent   day,  which  came  to   hand   in 
rse.     On  his   return,  both  sides  in- 
I  his  services,  the  traversers  on  the 
3f  a  first  engagement,  the  crown  on 
nd  that  their  retainer  first  reached 
^hes-pockets.     The  position  of  Mr. 
Q  some  degree  a  delicate  one,  though 
it  safely  satisfy  a  scrupulous   con- 
jj  following  the  usual  and  well-re- 
1  principle  of  *'  first  come,  first  serv- 
[r.  N.  hesitated — he  refined  on  the 
*  retainers,  and  felt  strongly  on  the 
aving  first  received  the  crown  mon- 
attorneys  on  the  opposite  side  urged 
;ers  which  would   arise   if  lawyers 
t  bound  by  the    "  house-practice." 
-e  they  to  know  whether  he  happen- 
i  at  home  or  not?     To  suppose  a 
lawyer  of  sufficient  importance  to 
he    anxiety  of  contending  parties, 
se  avaricious  eye  might  look  to  a 
ie   from   the   rich   than  the  needy 
id  only  to  escape  for  a  few   hours 
n,  and  receive  in  his  retreat  the  rich 
:ainer,  though  the  poor  man's  in  the 
le  might  be  lying  under  red  tape  on 
ig-desk.   Three  solicitors  chosen  by 
ier,  decided  the  point  in  favor  of  the 
The  tribunal  was  unnecessary.     Mr. 
who  is  so  attached  to  precedents, 
peal  to  invariable  usage — to  the  lex  et 
Jo  of  the  profession.  Against  his  elec- 
attorneys  for  the  accused  entered  a 
rotest,   lest  future   lawyers   should 
the  public  interests  in  attending  too 
>  their  own.     Mr.  Napier  is  gifted 


with  too  high  a  sense  of  honor,  and  a  spirit 
above  the  mean  and  the  mercenary,  to  aban- 
don his  duty,  or  fritter  it  away  with  nice  dis- 
tinctions— what  was  done  we  doubt  not  was 
conscientiously  done  :  but  the  community 
demand  a  protection,  independent  of  indi- 
vidual conviction.  So  far  as  to  the  intro- 
ductory matter. 

Mr.  Napier  \b  facile  princeps  at  the  head 
of  our  pleaders.     Whatever  of  the  abstruse 
or  perplexing  in  that  department  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, finds  its  way  into  his  ingenious 
hands.     He  takes  as  much  delight  in  elabo- 
rating a  difficult  set  of  pleas  as  Burke  Bethel 
in  a  venison  party  and  a  bottle  of  claret.     He 
is   a  very  walking  machine  of  points  and 
crotchets.     He  would  detect  a  curve  in  the 
straightest  line,  and  demonstrate  the  perfect 
inequality  of  two  right  angles.     The  plainest 
surface  is  with  him  uneven — where  a  billiard 
ball  would  roll  for  miles,  his  inventive  genius 
would  raise  mountains.     There  is    nothing 
impossible  to  his  powers  of  argument  e  contra. 
Where  all  is  clear  and  direct,  he  will  take  the 
opposite  side,  and  raise   up   a   pyramid  of 
contradictions   "  most   marvellous   to  see.'' 
When  his  feelings  are  earnestly  enlisted  in 
any  cause,  he  is  apt  to  grow  rhetorical,  and 
enliven  the  dreary  landscape  of  a  law  argu- 
ment with  the  hues  of  fancy !  He  is  wonder- 
fully acute  as  a  reasoner,  but  often  refined 
beyond  intelligibility.     We  would  consider 
him  the  most  law-learned  man  at  the  bar 
Dowling's  Practice  cases   "  are  not  to  hot," 
or  Lutwich  and  the  year  books  "  too  cold  for 
him."      Like  the  player  in  Hamlet,  he  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  every  thing.    It  is  said 
of  Lord  Campbell  when  at  the  bar,  that  a 
junior  unexpectedly  asked  him  about  some 
cross  question  of  practice,  and  that  he  refer- 
red the  interrogator  to  a  case  in  point,  naming 
the  volume  of  the  report — tradition  does  not 
add  the  page.     If  Lord  Campbell  did  not, 
Mr.  Napier  could.     Pope  lisped  in  numbers. 
He  must  have  lisped  in  cases,  for  he  has  them 
all   spread  out  before  him,  mutually  aiding 
and  comforting  each  other,  like  the  branches 
in  a  royal  genealogical  tree.     But  Mr.  Napier 
has  not  chewed   the  leaves  of  old  reports 
alone — the  labor  of  a  life,  and  a  long  one — 
he  is  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and  literary 
taste,  in  which  he  is  forbidden  to  indulge, 
more  from  his  business  than  his  inclinations. 
He  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  their  lordships, 
and  with  the  profession,  from  his  gentle  man- 
ners and  obliging  disposition.     There  is  no 
glory  without  some  attendant  ill.    Mr.  Napier 
is  unhappily  afflicted  with  a  degree  of  deaf- 
ness, which  militates  against  his  court  suc- 
cess, and  mars  the  enjoyment  of  his  hi^K 
position. 
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Mr.  Holmes  would  have  been  more  promi- 
nent in  our  notice,  had  he  not  exhausted  our 
approbstitii]  on  a  former  occasioa.  He  w«s 
the  first  in  our  "  Note-Book,"  and  we  kg 
no  reason  to  alter  our  early  opinions.  He  is 
now  gifted  with  the  rudis — not  the  Latin  ad- 
jective, but  the  Roman  symbol  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  he  might  retire  from  the 
arena  where  he  has  so  often  triumphed.  It 
would  give  us  more  pleasure  to  see  him  among 
the  counsel  for  the  accused.  The  other  props 
of  the  crown  are  Mr.  Freeman,  a  leading  ad- 
vocate on  the  Monster  circuit — Mr.  Martley, 
a  lawyer,  scholar,  and  gentleman — Mr.  Smi- 
ley and  Mr.  Baker,  atuff-gownsmen,  the  la?t 
distinguished  for  his  general  as  well  as  pri.> 
feasional  attainmente.  And  here  we  len. 
We  have  aimed  at  impartiality — have  we 
found  it  T  It  is  ollen  difficult,  and  always  in- 
vidious, to  touch  on  the  virtues  or  failings  of 
those  whom  we  meet  in  the  walks  of  private 
or  (he  crowded  thoroughfares  of  public  life. 
If  friends  were  reasonable,  and  opponents 
generous  or  even  just,  our  task  would  be  le^? 
arduous,  and  we  might  hope,  if  not  for  ap- 
probation, at  leaat  the  candid  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  sought  or  said  nothing  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  Whether  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate we  know  not,  but  in  what  we  have  writ- 
ten we  have  been  as  little  influenced  by  ta- 
vor  as  by  fear. 

',*  Since  llie  nolice  of  Mr.  Napier  wiis  wrilleii, 
the  correapondence  between  him  and  llio  Rttaineju 
for  the  IraverierB  hsBbeeii  published.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  hii  letter  puts  his  defence  on  \he 
■trouceat  grounds,  though  tho  main  queitton  uid 
principle  involved  aeem  to  ua  bJihobI  untouched. 

"A  fortnight  boa  elapaed  this  da;  ainco  I  fcr- 
wsrded  from  BelfMl  in  due  course  of  post  a  formjil 
communication  to  Mr.  Mnhony  that  I  hud  receivi'd 
and  accepted  ■  ratniner  for  (he  crown  beliire  I  hud 
been  apprised  that  be  had  lef)  for  me  a  retainer  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  O'Coonell  and  hit  aon.  During  lluil 
iatsrvnl  1  have  appoarod  in  court  on  acvorni  occn- 
iions  aa  one  of  the  counael  for  the  progecutioii, 
taking  part  in  the  consultationB,  and  ahared  the  con- 
fidence of  the  law  officer!  of  the  crown  with  refer- 
ence to  tbia  caae  ;  and  1  am  now  for  the  firtl  litrrr 
Tt^irid,  upon  what  you  atate  to  be  jour  anxiously 
considered  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  du 


which  I  had  not  anj  intimation;  he  was 
that  day  I  had  not  returned-  A  clerk  in 
mia'a  office  called  at  my  houae  and  wal  i 
was  in  Belfast.  He  leftarelainer  fort 
ind  Mr.  Keuimla  addreaaed  and  foiward 
ro  me  at  BelRist  containing  a  duplicih 
This  reached  me  before  I  was  appnaed  D 
iiony'i  retainer,  and  I  accepted  that  whie 
afferad-  Mr.  Mabonj'a  docket  reacfasd 
had  sent  off  my  answer  to  Mr.  Kemmis,  i 
very  neit  post  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mahont 
Tor  the  fint  lime  aacertained  that  he  hai 
taiuer,  and  that  before  1  was  apprised  e: 
accepted  a  retainer  for  the  crown.  Tbi 
preaume,  reached  Mr,  Mahonj  on  Tnc 
October  ;  on  that  day  I  relumed  to  Di 
iiaving  (to  mj  aurprise)  beard  from  my 
Whitetide  that  Mr.  Hehony  atill  eipccri 
ricea,  and  being  desirous  to  act  witn  er 
lo  professional  propriety,  1  waited  on  Ut 
ind  at  bia  auggeatiun  I  made  inquiry  from 


Ihen: 


stable 


profeesion  aa  lo  the  course  off 
<ucn  an  occasJoD,  They  all  concurred  ii 
ion  that,  according  lo  the  practice  in  Ireli 
papers  are  not  received  iJirough  the  inlei 
a  clerk,  as  in  England,  a  personal  coaii 
liad  priority. 


o  lake 


place  a 


gthe 


set  for  the  traToraera.'  Whelhar  ihero  could  be 
fiiund  at  the  Irish  bar  a  man  who  could  be  guilty  of 
treachery  so  base  and  meannesa  ao  contemptible,  it 
ia  not  for  me  lo  soy ;  bul  I  will  nflirm  that  instemt 
of  occupying  the  bonorable  position  of  one  whose 
aerricea  might  be  considered  desirable  by  botli  par- 
lies, he  would  be  unworthy  the  notice  of  either.    I 

seriously  to  propo«o  I  ahould  thus  compromise  my 
integrity  and  my  character.  Whatever  may  harv 
been  your  rest  ubjecl,  it  ia  bul  right  to  inform  you 
of  the  true  facta-  Mr.  Mabony's  retainer  wai  dated 
aa  the  81at  October,  and  leAat  my  house  about  tbti 
aSlh.  It  waa  notified  lo  ever^  person  who  inquired, 
Ihxt  I  waa  in  Betl^t,  hut  daily  etpected  to  return. 
On  Iba  37lb  Mr.  Mabony  bad  a  conwi\WiMi,  -of 
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Fiun  lliii  Nnw  KonlU;  Ha(uJM. 

Here's  a  clatter  and  a  coil,  and  a  p 
upturning  of  eyes,  and  a  horrilied  bear 
liuincral  bones,  at  the  fraudulenl  pr 
those  landing-waiters,  tradesmen,  ao 
who  have  merely  been  exemplifying 

That  'tie  their  charter  lo  defraud  iba 
But  even  iftheirs  were  a  legal  offem 
of  a  charter,  might  they  not  plead  tha 
not  corne  within  the  etatute,  inasmucli 
have  not  cheated  any  king,  but  the  qw 
I  ■'  I  have  not  committed  perjury,"  at 
[raigned  party;  "we  are  forbidden  »' 
witness  agaJJitt  our  neijjhbore,  but  I  ta 
false  witneae/or  my  neighbor." 

Tell  not  me  that  this  is  chicanery  ' 
bling;  object  lo  the  use  of  sophisliyi 
What!  was  Mr.Gully,  the  quondam  pni 
deemed  an  unwortliy  member  of  parlis 
cauae,  aeit  was  illiberally  urged  by  DM 
poncnts,  liis  arguments  would  natitfallv 
liciil?  Shall  we  sanction  petiifoggeK 
cial  pleaders,  whose  profession  it  is  to 
I  and  to  practise  modea  by  which  the  Isi 
I  evaded,  justice  defeated,  the  widow 
orphan  impoverished,  and  themselvett 
and  shall  we  pour  forth  the  phials  of  i 
upon  their  humble  imitators  in  Than 
because  they  wear  no  black  gowns,  at 
admitted  as  regular  practitioners  in  i 
of  legal  trickery  7  Jf  we  want  proof  of ' 
that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse  whU 
ctt«.Y  uot  look  over  the  hedge,  we  sbBll 
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ing  the  recognized  frauds  of  customs 
3  much  vituperated  Customs'  frauds. 

can  these  tide-waiters  be  said  to  have 
[  government,  when  it  is  palpable  that 
;re  not  held  under  any  government — that 
imissioners  forgot  their  commission — that 
»minal  comptrollers  exercised  no  control 
em  ?  A  bishop  (episcopos)  is  literally  an 
T,  instead  of  which  it  is  notorious  that 
'  them  are  overlookers  of  their  duties,  and 
\  the  state  of  their  diocese,  though  they 
heir  see. 

-waiters  are  overseers  of  the  customs  du- 
irefore  it  is  their  duty  to  overlook  the  cus- 
This  is  precisely  what  they  have  done  in 
lar  instances  ;  this  is  the  whole  head  and 
'  their  offending ;  and  yet  what  a  rabid 
against  these  poor  fellows  looking  over 
Lge,  while  the  horse-stealer  is  allowed  to 
iietly  away. 

om,  say  the  Jurists,  is  unwritten  law,  and 
ice  may  be  termed  a  custom  when  it  can 
ved  to  have  lasted  for  a  hundred  years, 
an  any  man  doubt  that  the  custom  of  de- 
g  the  Customs  has  endured  more  than  a 
d  years  7   Then  the  practice  has  become 

and  for  observing  this  law,  which,  it 
is  one  of  our  time-revered  institutions, 
)rofitable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
,  laadin^'Vvaiters  and  tradesmen  are  to  be 
ited  and  punished.  Monstrous  injustice ! 
'  Theodore  Hook  used  to  say  that  nothing 
id  so  much  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
13  a  snuff-box,  for  it  then  became  a  sentry- 
>ut  surely  it  is  a  more  marvellous  trans- 
on  to  metamorphose  a  fraud  into  a  law  at 
1  of  a  hundred  years,  and  then  to  convert 
it  man  who  is  simply  obeying  that  law, 
criminal.  True  it  is,  and  we  may  can- 
aake  the  admission,  that  judicial  authori- 
Fer  as  to  the  construction  of  this  law,  for 
custom  was  once  urged  in  favor  of  some 

Chief  Justice  Sir  Thomas  Audley  re- 

le  usage  hath  been  for  thieves  to  rob  at 
ir's-hill ;  is  it  therefore  lawful  ?" 
3ther  this  question  followed  out  to  its  ob- 
dcductions,  would  entitle  the  poor  to  re- 
hdX  portion  of  the  tithes  which  was  ori^- 
ntended  for  their  support,  it  would  be  dim- 
decide  ;  for  the  alienation  is  above  a  hun- 
ears  old,  and  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
Ls  we  have  already  stated,  between  Cus- 
rauds  and  the  frauds  of  custom.  Yet  the 
nevertheless,  may  be  infinitely  more  cul- 
iian  the  former. 

xoble  peers,  titled  dames,  and  game-pre- 
X  squires,  who  never  return  from  a  conti- 
excursion  without  a  little  retail  smuggling, 
r  cleverness  in  which  ye  pique  yourselves 
smirking  complacency;  no  wonder  that 
e  scandalized  and  indignant  at  the  com- 
d  of  these  wholesale  smugglers  by  the 
%ide ;  for  secreting  a  French  veil  or  scarf, 
^en  cheating  your  friends  at  cards,  have 
action  of  gentility  and  May  Fair,  whereas 
r  practices  at  Wapping  are  gross  and  vul- 
auds,  that  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  pun- 
w'lth  all  the  rigor  of  the  law.  And  ye,  too, 
^aeeriog  jobbers  and  intimidators !  who 


denounce  these  smuggling  shopkeepers,  and 
yet  hesitate  not  to  tempt  their  own  tradesmen  to 
dishonesty,  by  threatening  to  withdraw  your 
custom  if  they  will  not  vote  at  your  dictation, 
even  against  their  consciences; — allow  me  to 
apprize  ye,  whether  ye  be  Whigs  or  Tories,  that 
these  abuses  of  custom  are  infinitely  more  hein- 
ous than  any  of  the  Customs'  abuses.  And  ye, 
too,  corn  and  sugar  monopolizers!  who  have 
been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
class,  and  yet  rail  against  the  poor  rogues  ac- 
cused of  a  much  narrower  and  more  venial 
smuggling,  do  me  the  favor,  your  worships !  to 
perpend  the  following  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare : 

"  See  how  yon  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple 
thief!  Hark  in  thine  car;  change  places,  and 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thiefl" 

Be  it  remembered  that  we  are  now  addressing 
the  aristocracy  of  society,  who  ought  to  be  lite- 
rally the  bettermost,  or  rather  the  best  class; 
who,  having  money  in  their  pockets,  are  removed 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  temptation  ;  to 
whom  it  ought  to  be  as  great  a  luxury  to  have 
clean  hands  in  a  figurative  and  moral,  as  in  a 
personal  sense ;  who  talk  of  the  humbler  orders 
as  their  inferiors,  although,  if  honesty  were  the 
standard  of  rank,  they  might  find  it  difficult  to 
establish  their  own  superiority.  If  they  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing  in  the  ways  we  have  indicated,  without 
a  motive  for  their  pilfering,  what  would  those 
hands  have  done  witk  a  motive?  Might  not 
many  a  poor  knave  have  been  an  honest  man 
had  he  been  born  rich  ?  Might  not  many  an 
honest  rich  man  have  turned  out  a  knave  had  he 
been  born  poor  ?  Let  this  probability,  with  its 
widely  ramifying  consequences,  be  ever  present 
to  our  minds,  for  it  may  teach  us  distrust  of  our- 
selves, forbearance  towards  others. 

Some  there  are  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  deserted  their  sins  because  their  sins 
have  deserted  them — who,  having  practised  the 
frauds  of  custom  till  they  have  lost  their  appe- 
tite for  them,  imagine  that  they  may  safely  and 
warrantably  inveigh  against  the  Customs' 
frauds.  Tneir  consciences  become  scrupulous 
as  they  lose  their  taste  for  transgressing.  Such 
parties  are  respectfully  invited  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowinar  anecdote. 

A  French  Abbe,  calling  one  aflemoon  upon  a 
bishop,  was  invited  to  stay  and  dine. 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  conscientious  man, 
with  a  very  demure  and  scandalized  look,  "  I 
have  already  had  a  good  breakfast,  a  substan- 
tial luncheon,  and  a  capital  dinner ;  and  besides 
— I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship  of  what 
you  seem  to  have  completely  forgotten — that 
this  is  a  Fast  day  !'* 


Etruicait   Museum. — The  large  work  on    the 
Etruscan  Museum  Gregoriauum,  published  at  the 
ezpenae  of  the  Pope,  has  at  last  appeared  v^  Vw^ 
volumes  folio,  contaiciiti^  u^n^^t^  ^\  VNtiVoxv^^^ 
pUtes.— Gent's.  Mag. 
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THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

BY   AN    AMERICAN. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

As  this  article  will,  at  the  present  time,  be  read 
with  interest,  we  insert  it  Every  American 
should  inform  himself  on  this  subject — Ed.  E.M. 

Without  any  disposition  to  adopt  the 
offensive  tone  of  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
your  Magazine  of  March  last,  headed  "  Brit- 
ish Enterprise — American  Aggression/'  and 
of  another  on  the  same  subject  in  that  of 
May,  I  must  be  pardoned,  before  entering 
upon  his  facts  and  reasonings,  for  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  comity  of  his  style. 

The  affectation  of  applying  the  derisive 
soubriquet  '*  Yankee"  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  very  poorly  accounted  for 
in  his  note,  and  the  pretended  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  proper  appellation  would  have 
been  readily  obviated,  had  he  consulted  the 
state-papers  of  his  own  country.  With  as 
much  propriety  might  an  American  apply  to 
the  English  nation  the  much-complained-of 
appellation  bestowed  by  the  Chinese,  of 
"  Barbarians,"  or  the  one  assigned  by  a  cele- 
brated writer  of  their  own,  that  of  **  Yahool." 
In  any  future  communication,  the  writer  has 
only  to  adopt  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
designations,  and  he  will  be  cheerfully  replied 
to  by  a  Yankee. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  no  two  writ- 
ers on  the  subject  have  as  yet  agreed,  as  to 
what  the  English  claim  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory is  actually  founded  on.  In  1818,  at  the 
convention  held  in  London  to  settle  the 
boundary  line — 

"  The  British  Plenipotentiaries  asserted  that 
former  voyages,  and  principally  that  of  Captain 
Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the  rights  derived 
from  discovery,  and  they  alluded  to  purchases 
from  the  natives  south  of  the  River  Columbia, 
which  they  alleged  to  have  been  made  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution." 

In  1827,  a  formal  paper  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  American  negotiators,  by  those 

acting  in  that  capacity  on  the  part  of  Great 

Britain,  stating — 

"The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded 
and  defined  in  the  convention  of  1790  (that  of 
Nootka  Sound) ;  they  embrace  the  right  to  nav- 
igate the  waters  of  uiosc  countries,  to  settle  in 
and  over  any  part  of  them,  and  to  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the  same." 

This  is  high  authority. — A  writer  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24th  April  takes 
different  grouncf : — discovery  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1576,  **  who  landed  upon  several 
points  of  the  coast,  taking  formal  possession 
of  the  same,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
betb ;"    and   **  possession   of   the   Atlantic 
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the  right  to  the  inland  country,  8tmcli|| 
indefinitely  westward  " — by  contiguitj  i 
course,  or  continuity. 

Your  correspondent  founds  the  cIub 
"  the  right  of  discovery  and  priority  4> 
tlement"  quoting  Ih'ake,  Cook,  IM 
Broughton,  Vancouver,  Mackenzie,  d 
Thompson ;  and  gives  a  gratuitous  slMlf 
to  his  fellow-laborer  of  the  Chronide  qb  li 
question  of  contiguity ^  thus  set  forth  bjlfc 
Gallatin,  in  1827— 

<'  If  (said  he)  a  few  trading  fkctories  Mil 
shores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  nave  been  eoHi> 
ered  by  Great  Britain  as  giving  an  exdtfi 
right  of  occupancy  as  far  as  the  RodnrMitt 
tains — if  the  infant  settlements  on  the 
southern  Atlantic  shores,  justified  a  clainthal 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  which  was  aetnallfi^ 
forced  to  the  Mississippi — that  oJT  the  Bulliav* 
American  citizens  already  within  reach  oTiktf 
seas  cannot  consistently  be  rejected.  Itvilli^ 
be  denied,  that  the  extent  of  contiguous  cotffT 
to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  i  f* 
right,  must  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  * 
the  magnitude,  and  population  of  that  f^ 
ment,  and  on  the  facility  w^ith  which  the  tm^ 
adjacent  land  may,  v  ithin  a  short  time,  beM* 
pied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such  popvM 
compared  with  the  probability  of  its  oeifigMtf 

Sied  and  settled  from  any  other  quarter.  Tki 
octrine  was  admitted  to  its  fullest  exteittlf 
Great  Britain,  as  appeared  by  all  her  cbsrt^ 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifie,giv0 
to  colonies  established  then  only  on  the  boMj 
of  the  Atlantic.  How  much  morenatirtli^ 
how  much  stronger  the  claim,  when  i°^J^ 
nation  whose  population  extended  to  the  (^ 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  whose  doiDiBi|' 
were  by  all  acknowledged  to  extend  to  * 
Rocky  Mountains." 

Upon  this  **  argument"  of  Mr.  GaB«* 
who,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  looked  "P*  i 
as  a  "  political  twaddler,"  the  vO^^  ^ ' 
ceeds  to  say — 

"  In  the  fifth  argument,  Mr.  Gallatil^  ^ 
the  last  step  of  his  climax  of  nonse^^^^ 
founds  the  claim  *  lastly,'  upon  the  j^^^' 
continuity,  which  should  give  to  tlf^^^^t 
States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territc 
could  be  advanced  by  any  other  powe: 

"  How  low,"  he  adds^  '*  must  be  the 
ual  development,  the  civilization  of  a  ^ 
which  such  wretched  puling  could  be 
ward  and  received  as  argument.'^ 

This  **  wretched  puling,"  be  it  ol<^ 
was  not  put  forth  to  the  American 
but  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  f^ 
Iluskisson  and  Addington,  who  ma»^ 
reply  to  it.  This  law  of  contiguity  hac^ 
put  in  force,  for  in  1644,  during  a  peri-  " 
profound  peace  between  the  two  natio 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson, 
country  first  discovered,  explored,  an^ 
tied  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Provi^ 


coast,  which  conferred  upon  the  po«%e&^iyvicx^  «^VLe.d  by  British  fcNrces,  as  bein^ 
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d  within  the  territortes  granted  to  the 
oia  Companr.  In  like  manner,  the  seL- 
nts  made   bj  British   subjects   on  th« 

first  discovered,  explored,  and  occa- 
by  the  French,  were  sustained  by  the 
h  government  solely  on  the  principle.'^ 
tigaity,  or  continuity  of  Atlantic  posses- 
;  and  the  claim  was  enforced  upon  that 
d  alone,  as  far  west  as  the  HtsBissippi. 
nay  not  be  amiss,  before  entering  into 
eril9  of  the  question,  to  notice  another 
y  of  the  writer's  luaeiter  in  mode.  In 
ing  of  a  disputed  point  in  Bnrney's  pub- 
>n  of  Fletcher's  narrative  of  "  The 
i  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake," 
vhich  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
ice,  he  shows  himself  utterly  ignorant 
:  subject — mistakes  entirety  the  mean- 

"  Qreenhow'a"  comment  upon  it — and 

as  there  ever  more  thorough  drivelling 
iial  'AriatotJeand  hie  philosophy'  do  not 
o  be  much  in  vogue  nmong  the  Yojikeee. 
'ise  we  should  not  find  such  rickety  porai- 
t  issuing  from  the  government-offices  of 

finish  this  part  of  the  subject,  which 
orrespondent  must  furnish  me  with  some 
odefine,  I  will  merely  quote  his  word: 

is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  Qrey  did 
y  enter  the  river,  as  there  is  no  evide 
:  log-book  of  the  Columbia,  a  document 
not  having  been  published  at  the  tirne^ 
afler  eo  long  an  interval  now  be  easily 
or  interpolated ;  and  we  know  from  the 
t  of  the  Yankee  Government  respecting 
in'e  Map,  (7)  during  the  process  of  the  Ash- 
Trcaly,  how  little  ii  would  scruple  having 
-  ■         ■  -  '  -.n!^ 
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"  The  coast  was  first  explored  and  taken  pos- 
session ofby  Sir  Francis  Drake— BritiA.  First 
accurately  surveyed  and  temporarily  Oflcnpied 
by  Cook— British.  First  settled  by  Mears— 
British.  The  Columbia  river,  long  before  it  waa 
visited  by  any  Yankee,  was  entered  and  fully 
surveyed  by  Broughlon — British.  The  whole 
line  of  coast  minutely  and  completely  explored 
and  surveyed,  and  in  various  places,  with  due 
formality,  taken  possession  of  by  Vancouver — 
British.  The  Rocky  Mountains  first  traversed 
by  Mackenzie — British.  The  upper  part  of  the 
:r  first  explored  by  Thompson — 


lo  such  an  artifice  on  such  an  occasion 
is  pious  horror  at  the  condtict  of  Com- 
:  Jones,  and  "  the  unheard-of  alrocitif 
bff  the  U.  S.  skip  Somers,"  (certainly 
^ard-of  novelty.)  he  appears  to  hare 
-n  a  trilling  matter  of  history,  well  re- 
red  at  Copenhagen,  and  that  such  ves- 
-he  Hermione  or  Bounty  were  ever  in 

ng  disposed  of  the  ornamental,  I  shall 
happy  in  meeting  the  practical  part 
lesis — his  arguments  and  facts.  With 
to  the  title  Id  those  possessions  on  the 
■aat  of  the  North  Pacific,  which,  he 
so  unquestionably  belong  to  us,  by 
hi  of  discovery  and  by  priority  of  set- 
t,"  and  "  which  the  Yankees  declare 
letermination  to  rob  us  of,"  passing 
e  twaddle  and  irrelevant  matter  copied 
lackenxie  and  Hearne,  I  come  at  once 
grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  "  un- 
mahle"  right — discovery  and  priority 
lement;  to  establish  which,  he  arrays 
b,  and  sums  up,- 


Allhough  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries, 
in  1816,  founded  on  divcovery  and  purchase, 
was  abandoned  in  I83S;  and  that  a  paper 
was  then  formally  delivered,  resting  it  solely 
on  the  convention  with  Spain,  in  1790,  yet  I 
design  to  show  the  utter  futility  of  this  claim, 
as  urged  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  "  Brit- 
ish Enterprise — American  Aggression." 

The  discoveries  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
1578,  and  those  of  Cook  iu  1778,  together 
with  the  settlement  of  Mears  at  Nootka 
Sound  in  1788,  are  all  met  and  answered  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  1790,  a  convention  was  held 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  a  treaty 
concluded,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter  is  fully  acknowledged,  and  England 
accepts,  as  a  boon,  the  right  "  lo  navigate 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas  unmo- 
lested, for  the  purpose  of  trading  toilk  the 
natives,"  and  of  landing  and  erecting  tempo- 
rary huts  for  the  purpose  only  of  carrying  <mi 
the  fishery. 

Sir  Pranc-is  Drake  never  baw  the 
coast  north  op  the  fortr-trird  peoree, 
to  which  extent  it  had  been  before  visited  by 
Spanish  ships.  The  only  authorities  re- 
specting his  visit  to  the  north-west  coast  nf 
America  are,  "  The  Famtnu  Voyages  of 
i%>  fVancis  Drake  into  the  8outh  Sea,  and 
there  hence  about  the  whole  globe  of  the 
fOrth,  begun  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1577  ,■ 
by  Francis  Fletcher,^'  published  in  London 
y  Hakluyt  in  1589;  and  "  The  World  En. 
compassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  collected 
out  of  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Francis  Preacher, 
I'n  this  employment,  and  compared  with  divers 
ithers'  notes  that  leent  in  the  same  voyage,"  in 
1(1.52,  the  name  of  the  compiler  unknown. 
The  writer  of  the  Famous  Voyage  says — 
'  The  5ih  of  June,  being  in  43°  of  the  Polar 
iirctic,  being  speedily  come  out  of  the  extreme 
heat,  we  found  the  air  so  cold  that  our  men  be- 
ing pinched  with  the  same,  complained  of  the 
I'Xiremity  thereof;  and  the  further  we  went,  ihe 
more  Ihe  cold  increased  upon  us.  Whereupon 
ive  thought  it  beet  for  that  time  to  seek  (he  InM,, 
imd  did  so,  finding  iv  not.  n\Q\mVBi\*wi»,^'a.'J-Vf« 
j  plain  land,  wl  we  4t«w  \>wi*  «.^paa.  -^  "^ "'" 
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landins  till  we  carac  within  38°  towards  the 
line ;  la  which  height  it  plroGed  God  to  send 
ua  into  a  fkir  and  good  bay,  with  a  good  wind 
to  eoter  the  same.  In  this  buy  wc  anchored  an 
the  17th  June." 

Id  the  narratirc  of  the  World  Encompass- 
ed it- is  staled — 

"From  Guatoico  we  departed  April  ISlli, 
whereupon  wo  tailed  five  hundred  leagues  in 
longitude  to  get  a  wind,  and  between  Uial  and 
the  3rd  of  June  one  thousand  four  hundred 
leagues  in  all,  till  we  cnine  into  the  latitude  of 
48°,  &c.  The  5th  day  of  June  we  were  forced 
by  contrary  winds  to  run  in  with  the  shore. 
which  we  then  first  discovered,  and  to  cast  an- 
chor in  a  bad  bay,  &c.  In  this  place  there  was 
no  abiding  for  ua,  and  «d  go  farther  north  the  ex- 
tremity ot  the  cold  would  not  permit  us ;  ant^ 
the  winds  directly  benl  against  us,  having  once 
gotten  us  under  sail  again,  commanded  us  to  the 
southward  whether  wc  would  or  no." 

"  On  the  ■'>th  of  June,"  says  one  account, 
"  being  in  43',  we  thought  it  best  to  seek 
the  land,  and  did  so,  finding  it  not  moun- 
tainous," &.C.  "  On  the  3d  of  June,"  says 
the  other,  "  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  42° 
itorth,  and  on  the  5th  we  were  forced  to 
run  in  with  the  shore,  which  we  then  firsi 
descried." 

Both  accounts  agree,  that  no  further  pro- 
gress from  that  time  was  made  to  the  north- 
ward, and  jet  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
made  to  say — 

"  From  the  height  of  48°  in  which  wc  now 
were,  viz.,  on  the  5lh  of  June,  (on  the  3d  they 
were  in  the  42°)  to  33°,  we  found  llic  land  by 
coasting  along  it  to  be  low  and  rcaFonably 
[dain ;  every  hill,  whereof  we  Raw  many,  but 
none  ver^  high,  though  it  were  in  June,  and  the 
sun  in  his  nearest  approach  unto  them,  being 
covered  with  snow.  In  33°  30'  we  fell  in  with 
a  convenient  and  Bt  harbor,  &,c.  &.c." 

Hakluyt,  who  published  in  1589,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work  says  that  Drake  sailed 
north-west  of  California  to  43'.  Purchas, 
1617,  relates,  thai  "  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed 
on  the  other  side  of  America  to  43^  of  north- 
ern latitude,  and  with  Cold  was  forced  to  re- 
tire." And  of  all  other  accounts  and  notices 
of  this  Toyagc  written  before  1750,  three  only 
have  been  found  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
the  English  proceeded  north  of  43'  in  the 
Pacific.  John  Davis,  in  his  "  World's  Hy- 
drographical  Discovery,"  1595,  fays — 

"And  nlUr  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  entered 
into  the  South  Sea,  he  coasted  iill  the  western 
shore  of  America  until  he  came  into  the  septen- 
trion.ll  latitude  of  49°." 

Admiral  Sir  William  Monson,  1712,snys— 
"  That  from  Ihe  16th  of  April  to  the  15th  of 
une,  Drake  eaiied  without  seeing  land,  and  ar- 
red  in  43°,  thinking  to  find  a  passage  inro 
ar  teae,  which  land  he  named  New  AVbioa. 


The  Admiral,  however,  allon  foiIiM),!  ''t- 
and  remarks  in  other  parts  of  his  7Va((^-  Wr' 

"That  Cape  Mendocino  is  the  farthtriUl^^'- 
discovered,  and  the  furthermost  known {nlM^; 
America."  X^^}. 

Fletcher  also  bbjb —  I  % 

"Though  we  searched  the  coaet  diliga^lgg 
even  unto  the  48°,  yet  found  we  not  the  ■■■'■iLg 
trend  so  much  at  one  point  in  anyplace  lomtl 
ihe  east,  but  rather  running  oncontinuaJlvngA'lf 
west,  as  if  it  went  directly  to  meet  Asia.''        I  ' 

Greenhow,  in  his  HemoJr,  nolica  i»V 
omission  by  Burnej  of  the  latter  putoftlil. 
paragraph,  which  goes  to  show  how  Ull 
credit  is  due  to  the  Reverend  narrttot,  1 
his  observations  are  meant  to  extend  bejol 
Cape  Mendocino,  and  for  so  doing  he  tStk 
occasion  for  the  beautiful  burst  of  indigifr 
tion  and  the  classical  allusioD  to  "  AntWii 
and  his  philosophy,"  already  quoted. 

Let  us  examine  this  question,  and  ft- 
dcavor  to  ascertain  how  far  your  corresp  ' 
ent  is  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  on 
suiting  any  good  chart  the  coast  iriH  k 
found  running  on  continuaUjf  itartli 
To  those  of  your  readers  who  hare  at 
a  "good  chart,"  it  will  not  be  necewarjH 
point  out  its  untmlA ;  but  for  IhoM  wti 
have  not  that  convenience,  I  will  ei»e 
tract  from  Cook's  third  voyage,  (Htstariat 
Acrounl  of  the  Grcumnavigation  •f  6t 
GUht,  &,c.  &c.,  Bdinbitrgk,  1837)  : 

"  The  dawn  of  the  7th  (March)  revealed  die 
anxiously  expected  coast  of  New  Albion,  io  lali- 
lode  44°  33'  north,  longitude  235°  20'  ean; 
from  the  gale  he  experienced  he  was  obliged  k 
lack  off-nnd-on  for  several  days.  At  len^ 
after  various  hazard^  a  large  opening  was  ot 
served  on  the  29th  in  latitude  49°  15'  noil!^ 
longilude  333°  20'  east  Into  this  inlet  he  nil- 
ed  louT  miles,  end  came  to  an  anchor,  calling  ii 
Hope  Bay,  which  name  he  anerwards  cbsnpd 
to  that  of  Nootka  Sound.  A  little  bevDod  lb 
48ih  parallel,  on  the  22nd  he  was  oppoeite  a  pn- 
jcciing  point  of  the  continent,  to  which  be  gii» 
the  name  of  Cape  Flattery,"  Ac, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  lo^f- 
tnde  between  the  latitude  of  44o  33'  nl 
49°  15',  is  but  two  degrees,  the  whde  li 
which  occursnorthofCape  Flattery,  whenM 
the  Island  ofQuadra  end  Vancouver  trewb 
north-west.  From  Cape  Mendocino,  in  41' 
to  Cape  Flattery  beyond  48°,  there  id  i* 
ten  mites  of  westing.  Whereas  from  Pol 
San  Francisco,  where  Drake  came  to  an  ■■ 
chor  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  to  Cape  Hesdo 
cino,  the  coast  conforms  with  the  descriptiM 
given  by  Fletcher,  and  doea  run  nortk-wtil 
or  nearly  so.  So  much  for  the  wriltr' 
geographical  accuracy.  But  suppose  it  iD 
true,  even   as  given  by   the  writer  in  Ac 
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It  has  long  existed  as  an  historical  fact,  that 
^  "Very  territory  in  question  was  discovered  by 
^  Prancis  Drake,  abotU  the  year  1576,  (a  mis- 
ij^^  of  only  three  years,)  who  landed  upon  sev- 
^1  points  of  the  coast,  taking  formal  posses- 
"^n  in  the  name  of  dueen  Elizabeth." 

What  does  it  amount  to!  An  article  in 
*Oar  number  for  March  proposing  a  British 
Mtlement  on  Borneo,  contains  Uie  follow- 

^  Priority  of  discovery,  if  followed  up  by  occu- 
ation,  has  been  generally  admited  to  constitute 
valid  right  to  a  territory ;  but,  if  such  discov- 
ry  be  not  followed  by  occupation  within  a  rea- 
mable  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
itsiblishing  a  territorial  title.  Thus,  none  have 
rer  maintained  that  the  discovery  of  Van  Die- 
(•n's  Land,  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman, 
I  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century,  with- 
al any  subsequent  occupation  or  settlement  by 
is  countrymen,  could,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ineteenth  century,  be  pleaded  by  the  Nether- 
Mids  government  in  bar  of  its  occupation  by  the 
WtiBh." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Vattel,  who  savs — 
"  That  navigators  going  on  voyages  of  dis- 
Myvery,  furnished  with  a  commission  from  their 
nrrereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or  other 
lands  in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of 
9iem  in  the  name  of  their  nation ;  and  this  title 
has  been  usually  respected,  provided  it  was 
foon  after  followed  by  real  possession^* 

Two  HUNDRED  TEARS  elapsed  between 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Francis  Drake — those 
l^orioas  times  when-^ 

**  to  all  men  he  it  known 
Whatever  a  man  sailed  by  and  saw  was  his  oton," 

lad  those  of  Captain  Cook,  during  which 
period  it  is  not  pretended  that  an  English- 
nan  ever  visited  the  coast  north  of  California. 

Unfortunately  for  this  right,  there  is  ano- 
ther bar,  namely,  priority  of  discovery  and 
occupation. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1513,  first  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
liaving  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the 
loformation,  obtained  from  a  young  cacique, 
y£  a  mighty  sea  beyond  the  western  moun- 
Lains.  On  the  29th,  he  reached  a  vast  bay, 
ind  **  with  the  banner  of  Spain  unfolded,  he 
narched  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
ind  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  knee-deep 
into  the  rushing  tide,  and,  in  a  loud  voice, 
took  possession  of  the  sea  and  of  all  the  shores 
it  washed." 

However  ridiculous  this  mummery  may  ap- 
pear, it  is,  at  least,  a  fair  set-off  to  the  tak- 
ing possession  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  sixty- 
three  years  aflerwards. 

Magellan  was  the  first  to  reach  the  South 
Sea  by  water;  in  1519  he  discovered  the 
strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  bis  name, 


and,  passing  through  it  to  the  Pacific,  he 
confirmed  the  title  acquired  through  Balboa. 
Francisco  de  Ulloa  commanded  an  exp^ 
dition  fitted  out  by  Cortes,  and  sailed  from 
Acapulco  on  the  8th  of  July,  1539 ;  he  navi- 
gated the  Gulf  of  California,  and  discovered 
that  the  peninsula  and  the  main  land  were 
united  in  about  the  33°.  He  then  sailed 
round  the  southern  extremi|y,  and  advanced 
along  the  coast  northward  until  he  reached 
the  SQo  of  latitude. 

In  May,  1540,  Fernando  de  Alarcon 
sailed  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf,  embarked 
with  a  portion  of  his  crew  in  boats,  and  as- 
cended the  Colorado  to  the  distance  of  eighty 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  reaching  the  36^; 
and  a  land  expedition  fitted  out  at  the  same 
time  by  order  of  Mendoza,  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  consisting  of  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
missionaries,  commanded  by  Vasqubs  de 
CoRONADO,  afler  two  years'  exploration  of 
the  country,  came  out  on  the  ocean  in  the 
40°  of  latitude. 

In  1543,  Juan  Rodriques  de  Cabrillo 
reached  the  40^,  and  by  his  death  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Bartolomb  Ferrer,  or 
Ferrelo,  who  prosecuted  the  voyage  still 
farther  north,  until  he  found  himself,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  by  observation,  in  the  44^  par- 
allel ;  he  discovered  Cape  .Mendocino,  which 
he  named  Cabo  de  Fortunas, 

Thus  are  the  rights  pretended  to  be  derived 
from  Sir  Francis  Drake,  even  without  any 
statute  of  limitation,  fully  disposed  of. 

Next  in  order  is  the  claim  under  Cook, 
who  first  accurately  surveyed  "  and  tempora* 
rily  occupied  "  the  coast.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1778,  Cook 
first  saw  the  land  in  latitude  44^  33^  On 
the  22nd,  he  was  opposite  a  projecting  point 
of  the  continent,  situated  a  little  beyond  the 
48^  parallel,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Flattery,  and  on  the  29th  he  came  to 
an  anchor  in  Nootka  Sound. 

The  coast  immediately  south  of  Cape  Flat- 
tery was  carefully  examined  in  search  of  the 
strait  through  which  Juan  de  Fuca  was  said 
to  have  sailed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
in  1592,  and  **  the  land  being  found  to  ex- 
tend uninterruptedly  across  the  space  be- 
tween the  47°  and  48°,  where  Fuca  had 
placed  the  entrance  of  his  strait,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  no  such  passage 
existed."  Hence  it  would  appear  that  Cook's 
survey  of  the  coast  was  not  quite  so  accu- 
rate as  the  writer  pretends ;  he  passed  the 
Columbia  river,  or,  as  it  is  pretended,  the 
**  R,  de  rOuest"  of  Aquilar,  and  also  the 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  which  he  was  in 
search  of,  without  seeing  either^     M»iV\sv  ^^ 
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river  in  1603.  The  small  Teasel  commanded 
by  Eaaign  M.  d'Aquilar,  "sailed  northward 
for  some  distance  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  laiitude  of  43',"  where,  says  Torque- 
modii,  "  the  land  forms  a  cape  or  point  which 
was  called  Cape  Blanco,  and  from  which  the 
coast  begins  to  run  to  tie  norlh-weit,  and 
Deu  it  was  found  a  rapid  and  abundant 
■tream,"  &c.  &c.  From  this  point,  Aquilar 
turned  to  the  south.  Had  he  explored  a  single 
degree  bejond  Cape  Blanco,  he  would  hate 
found  the  land  running  due  north  and  south. 
The  entrance  into  the  Columbia  is  in  lati- 
tude 46''19',  two  hundred  miles  farther  north 
than  Aquilar  sailed. 

Juan  Perez  and  Esteban  Jose  Martinez 
sailed  from  San  Bias,  in  January  1774,  in 
the  cortette  Santiago;  they  explored  the 
northern  coast  to  the  54th  parallel,  on  the 
9th  of  August  entered  Nootka  Sound,  which 
they  named  Port  San  Loraao,  came  to  an 
anchor,  and  traded  with  the  natives,  "  who 
surrounded  the  vessel  in  great  numbers". 

Id  1775  another  expedition  sailed  from 
San  Bias  and  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega 
J  Quadra,  with  his  pilot  Maurelle  in  the 
schooner  Sonora,  explored  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  5Sth  parallel,  landing  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  far  their  sovereign, 
with  religious  fornjalities,  &>c.  ^c. 

But  as  the  claim  under  Cook  is  not  made 
to  rest  on  prior  discovery,  but  on  "  accurate 
survey  and  temporary  occupation,"  no  more 
need  be  urged  on  that  head, 

Third,  "  first  settled  by  Meares."  John 
Heares,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  na- 
ry, on  half-pay,  sailed  from  Macao  in  1768, 
with  two  vessels  under  the  Portuguese  flag. 
He  reached  Nootka  Sound  in  May,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  memorial,  his  "  first  hi 
was  (o  purcha.'te  from  Maquinna,  the  chief  of 
tbe  district,  a  spot  of  ground  on  which  he 
BDiLT  A  HOUSE,  and  on  it  hoisted  a  British 
flag — surrounding  it  with  a  breast-work,  and 
fortifying  it  with  a  Ikree-paunder." 

The  consequences  of  this  memorial  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter ;  one  of 
them,  however,  was,  that  Spain,  in  the  Noot- 
ka Sound  convention,  agreed,  article  1st : — 

"  The  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  situated  or 
the  north-weBtcoOst  of  the  continent  of  America, 
or  on  the  islands  fidjaccnt  to  that  continent,  of 
which  the  subjects  of  hia  Britannic  MaicBty  were 
dispoaseBsed  about  the  month  ol  April,  1789,  by 
a  Spanish  officer,  shall  be  realorea  to  the  said 
British  subjects." 

It  is  expressly  stated,  that  on  the  6th  of 
May  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  at 
Nootka  Sound,  and  on  the  l4fA,  the  Spanish 
commander  Don  Martinez,  took  possession  of 
tbe  Portuguese  ship,  the  Iphigeni&. 


I.Vtlk3 
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On  the  6th  of  May,  the  Spanish  eenil  ■»  ^•''>* 
er  arrived  with  two  sfaipaofwir;  be 
artillery  and  materials  for  building  ■  fi) 
immediately  proceeded  to  erect  cu 
small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Friuilj(H 
taking  possessiau  of  the  country  (ixllieb| 
his  master.    No  vestige  remained  ofiktM 
built  hy  Meares,  or  of  any  other  prtpvii 
'     a  settlement.     On  the  arritil  of  tktfr 
lumbia,  in  1768,  there  was  a 
a  hut,  which  Captain  Douglas  pnll<(lio;i> 
cesprior  to  his  sailing  inthelpbigaWudl 
Sandwich  Islands  that  year.     Tbefr^KM 
under  (he  English  flag,  the  ilovp  Pi>  , 

Royal,  commanded  by  Thomas  W>^.*  ■™' 
rived  on  the  16th  June  ;  she  sailtd  ajm"  •}'^  ^ 
the  2d  of  July,  having  been  tiesld  bj*l^»'"^ 
commodore  and  bis  officers  with  ever;  f*l  j'"',  i 
ble  attention.  On  the  evening  of  ihe'S*!*''-^ 
day  the  Argonaut,  under  commiDd  ^'  ^II,  \- 
tain  Colnett,  arrived  from  Ma«o.   ^'*^II,"L 

iformed  Martinez  that  he  had  coneW*K,n 
possession  ofNootka,  and  to  erect  ifort'TjK^,^ 
under  the  British  flag.     To  this  the  Sp^^lut^  i 
refused  permission,  saying  the  plic«  ^'fAl^'" 
ready  occupied  by  the  forces  of  his  Cal^Vb' 
majesty,  to  whom  it  belonged.     Tbe  AIfA^' 
naut  was  brought  to  an  anchor,  andoal'  l' 
following  day  Colnett  announced  bis  int^ 
tion  to  go  to  sea  in  the  evening ;  wberenprf 
Martinez  requested  him  first  to  conne  on  bw 
bis  ship  the  Ptincesaa,  and  exbibil  his  psffA 
An  altercation  took  place  in  thecabin  ollki 
Princessa,  which    resulted  in   the  arrest  A 
Colnett  and  the  seizure  of  his  ahip.     Thai  il 
appears  that  a  half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  sailing  under  a  foreign   flag,  pR' 
tended  to  purchase  territory,  to  erect  a  ftrt, 
and  establish  sovereignty  over   an  iode6niK 
region  of  country  in  the  name  of  Great  in- 
ilry     already    discovered,  «■ 
plored,  and  taken  possession  of  bj  a  fineiga 

Captain  Vancouver  being  about  lo  s»]  H 
the  Pacific  with  two  ships,  on  a  voyage  d 
discovery,  was  entrusted  with  the  businenrf 
the  transfer  of  these  "lands  and  buildiagt" 
On  his  arrival  at  Nootka,  he  found  it  in  y» 
session  of  Senor  Quadra,  the  Spanish  Cm* 
missioner,  and  negotiations  were  immediitdf 
commenced.  Being  unprovided  withaorit- 
structions  from  their  governments  asloik 
extent  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  ibcim 
object  of  the  business  was  to  ascertain  rW 
Itmdson  the  north-toest  coast  of  America  w 
in  possession  of  British  mbjects,  mui  »W 
buildings  were  standing  on  those  lands  <* 
May,  1 789,  lohen  the  Spaniards  first  oeayiii 
Nootka.  With  this  view,  Quadra  had  fl* 
applied  to  Maquinna  and  his  principal  nM 
\'«Yto  i«Q\«,4  vW.  vDj  lands  bad  been  boagU, 
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)  had  been  built  by  the  English 
1  1769,  or  any  other  time. 
t  be  amiss  here  to  state  that  there 
crepancies  between  the  Journal 
ublished  before  his  Memorial  was 
nd  that  document  In  his  jour- 
s  of  Maquinna  most  readily  con- 
ant  us  a  spot  of  ground  **  in  his 
ereon  a  house  might  be  built  for 
)dation  of  the  people  we  intend- 
ehind."  In  return  for  this  kind- 
3  chief  was  presented  with  a  pair 
d  ''as  a  bribe  to  secure  Maquin- 
ent,  he  was  promised  that  when 
\  the  coast,  he  should  enter  into 
•n  of  the  house  and  all  the  goods 
longing." 

;imony  of  the  savages,  however, 
considered  of  much  value.  Sen. 
essed  his  inquiries  to  Captains 
rrahara,  and  to  Viana,  the  Portu- 
t,  or  mate  of  the  Iphigenia.  The 
investigation  was,  as  stated  by 
who  acted  as  translator  for  the 
mtssioner,  and  saw  the  whole  of 
idence,  *'  that  the  tract  was  a 
of  Friendly  Cove,  and,  to  use 
Captain  Vancouver,  little  more 
^d  yards  in  extent  any  way,  and 
dwindled  to  one  hut  ! !" 
["he  Columbia  river,  long  before 
by  any  *  Yankees,'  was  entered 
eyed  by  Broughton." 
t   Broughton,    by    the    writer's 
commander  of  the  Chatham,  an- 
essel  within  the  bar  on  the  10th 
),  surveyed  the  Columbia  river, 
for  eighly-four  miles  to  Point 
here  he  formally  took  possession 
id  the  country  in  its  vicinity  in 
Majesty's  name,  having  every 
;ve  that  the  subjects  of  no  other 
m  or  state  had  ever  entered  this 
In  this  opinion  he  was  confirm- 
'ay  5  sketch,  in  which  it  does  not 
Ir.  Gray  either  saw  or  was  ever 
s;ues  of  its  entrance.   It  appears, 
le    authority,   that  "when  the 
tion  under  Vancouver  anchored 
Mne  lime  in  May,  1792,)  Sen. 
)mmander  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
ave  to  Vancouver  a  sketch  of 
rbor,  said  to  have  been  discov- 
:ime  before,  by  Robert  Gray,  in 
he  Columbia." 

\y,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  sail- 
coast  towards  Nootka,  observ- 
g  in  the  latitude  of  46''  16', 
med  a  current  so  strong  as  to 
trance,  although  he  remained 
9  vicinity  endeavoring  to  effect 


this  object.  Being  at  length  fiiHj  convinced 
that  he  had  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river,  he  continued  his  course  towards  the 
north,  and  on  the  fiAh  of  June,  1791,  arrived 
at  the  harbor  of  Clyoquot,  near  Nootka.  He 
traded  on  the  coast  during  the  summer,  and 
wintered  at  Clyoquot,  living  wiA  his  crew  in 
a  fortified  habitation  on  shore,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Fort  Defiance.  Vancouver 
with  Broughton  arrived  on  the  coast  in  April, 
and  carefiilly  examined  it  from  Cape  Mendo- 
cino ;  on  the  29th  he  met  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  the  American  ship  Colum- 
bia, when  Captain  Gray  informed  him  of  his 
having  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
latitude  of  46^  10^  &c.  &c.  This,  Vancou- 
ver disbelieved  altogether,  (see  his  journal,) 
and  proceeded  to  survey  the  Strait  of  Fuca. 
Gray,  however,  confident  that  he  had  not 
been  mistaken,  steered  for  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  which  he  was  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  enter  with  his  ship. 

Extract  from  the  log-book  of  the  ship  Co- 
lumbia, May  11th,  1792: 

^'  At  4  A.  M.  saw  the  entrance  of  our  desired  port, 
bearing  eastrsouth-east,  distance  6  leagues.  At 
8  A.  If.,  being  a  little  to  windward  of  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  bore  away,  and  run  in  east-north- 
east, between  the  breakers,  having  5  to  7  fath- 
oms water.  When  we  were  over  the  bar,  we 
found  this  to  be  a  large  river  of  fresh-water,  up 
which  we  steered.  Many  canoes  came  along- 
side. At  1  p.  M.,  came-to  with  the  small  bower, 
in  10  fathoms,  black  and  white  sand.  The  en- 
trance between  tlie  bars  bore  west-south-west, 
distant  10  miles ;  the  north  side  of  the  river  a 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  ship,  the  south  side 
of  the  same  2  1-2  miles  distance ;  .  .  .  .  people 
employed  in  pumping  salt  water  out  of  our  water- 
casks,  jn  order  to  fill  with  fresh. — ^May  12.  Ma- 
ny natives  alongside ;  ....  filled  up  all  the  wa- 
ter-casks in  the  hold. — May  13.  Fresh  winds 
and  rainy  weather. — May  14.  Fresh  gales  and 
cloudy;  at  noon,  weighed,  and  came  to  sail, 
standing  up  the  river,  north-east  by  east,  we 
found  the  channel  very  narrow.  At  4  p.  m..  we 
had  sailed  upwards  or  12  or  15  miles,"  d^c.  &c 

Captain  Gray  remained  in  this  river,  which 
he  called  the  Columbia,  until  the  21st  of 
May;  he  then  prosecuted  his  voyage  and 
trade  in  furs  to  the  north,  and,  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  accident  to  his  ship,  he  put  in- 
to Nootka  Sound  on  the  21st  of  July.  Here 
he  found  in  command  of  the  Spanish  estab- 
lishment, Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega 
y  Quadra,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
discoveries. 

Vancouver  arrived  at  Nootka  on  the  28th 
of  August,  and  quitted  it  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, taking  with  him  charts  and  descriptions 
of  the  harbor  and  river  discovered  by  Gray, 
r»f  which  he  had  received  co^le!&  ^^\fii  ^^w^cst 
QrUadrt.    lie  YiiA  ^\>3^  \»m  ^^Dk&  \^«^ii^£«A^ 
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Lieut.  Whidbey,  and  the  Chatham,  Lieut. 
Broughton,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  Bssigaed 
the  enploration  of  the  river,  being  unable  to 
cross  the  bar  in  bis  own  ship,  the  Discov- 
ery. Broughton  entered  the  Columbia 
with  the  Cbatham  on  the  30th  of  October  : 
scarcely  had^e  efiected  an  entrance,  ere  she 
run  aground,  and  the  channel  proved  bo  intri- 
cate that  he  determined  to  leave  his  vessel 
about  four  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  stream  in  his  cutter.  This  he  did 
eighty-four  miles,  when  the  current  becoming 
90  rapid,  he  abandoned  the  survey,  and  re- 
turned to  the  vessel. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  were  first  traversed 
by  M'Kcnzie,  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander,) 
who,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  bad  pene- 
Uated  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  1769.  He 
reached  by  a  river  called,  in  honor  of  him, 
the  M'Kenzie,  in  69°  T  north  latitude. 

Again,  in  1792,  be  started  on  a  second  ex- 
pedition, and,  "after  the  toils  usually  expe- 
Tienced  ia  exploring  those  wilds,  reached  a 
stream  which  he  supposed  and  called  the 
"Columbia  Rivtr!"  Why,  at  the  same 
period  of  time  that  Commander  Broughton  is 
surveying  a  river  from  its  mouth  which  he 
denies  to  have  been  previously  discovered, 
but  calls  the  river  Columbia,  docs  M'Kenzie 
suppose  and  call  the  river  he  has  hit 
Columbia  T  Why  has  the  name  con 
from  that  time  to  the  present 
M'Kenzie,  whose  expedition  was  madi 
pressly  to  descend  the  river  Columbia,  made 
a  mistake,  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  1' 
reached  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  in  latitude 
S2°31'  north,  where  he  inscribed  his  name, 
in  Vermillion  and  me.lttd  grease,  on  a  rock. 

So  much  for  Broughton's  survey  and 
M'Kenzie's  exploration. 

Mr.  Thompson's  claims  seem  to  be  very 
modestly  set  forth.  In  1803,  the  writer  t 
"  Mr,  Thompson,  a  British  subject,  engi 
in  the  fur  trade,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mi 
tains  and  entered  the  Oregon  territory,  being 
the  next  afler  M'Kenzie  who  had  succeeded 
in  doing  so." 

These  are  the  claims  of  Great  Britain: 
discovery,  purchase,  priority  of  settlement ; 
alt  of  which  were  waived  in  the  Convention 
of  1828 :  they  were  then  made  to  rest  upon 
the  "  rights  recorded  and  defined  in  the  Con- 
vention of  17911." 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France 
and  England  in  1714,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  "  mark  and  define  "  the  posse: 
■ions  of  each  power  in  North  America.  They 
drew  a  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  running  it 
on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific  ;  thus 
eatablisbiag  (he  uottbein  boundu;;  o{  \im\- 
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siana,  and  the  southern  one  of  the  Biii)  '^'"'^ 
seitlemeuts  of  Hudson's  Bav.  ^^^  ^ 

1803,  the  United  Stales  pmcJn  'Ti^v ,. 
Ijouisiana  from  France,  with  all  her  ng^i  hib.i, ! 
territory  thus  settled  by  the  treaty  of  UvmI  *^  ^■■- 
The  river  Columbia  was  first  diitaufni]  ™  ■'; 
Captain  Gray,  of  the  ship  Coturabii,offt  mLt'-'-- 
ton,  in  May,  1791,  and  first  entered  in  lif 
1792.  "Ru. 

In  1604  and  1805,  the  expedition  ok  .i.,^., 
Lewis  and  Clarke  descended  it  front  in  hal  iibr^ 
waters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  ibeM  (r^-.t;.: 
In  1811,  the  first  settlement  waa  madea  'p^^^- 
the  Columbia  river  by  Joh:i  Jnccb .^am,* 
New  York,  who  sent  a  ship,  the  Toa^i^ 
carrying  twenty  guns  and  sixty  n 
overland  party  of  one  hundred  mei 
first  possession  of  the  territory,  builn' 
which  they  called  Astoria,  near  its  on 
established  trading  potis  in  ibeinisi^ 
all  of  which  they  hoisted  the  Ann^  ^ 
Hag.  War  took  place  in  1812,  andw^i  ^|, 
1813,  an  expedition  was  fiitea  out  i^  ^';^ 
ibis  settlement  :  the  Racoou  sloc^^**  ^^ 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  KiM.*  ^ 
Astoria  was  changed  to  Foil  George  Ifpl  (^ 
this  period,  there  had  been  no  posts  esiu**  ^^ 

ed  by  the  Northwest  Company,  i —j     jj  «,  , 

in  the  name  of  England,  on  ihe  wateii«f*'  ^J 
Columbia,  The  treaty  of  Ghent  slipniw  ,.j/ 
for  the  restitution  of  this  prist.  The  fo*t  ^  - 
self  was  restored;  but  the  Northnes'Cj  ^'' 
pany  immediately  built  a  more  forffl'i'J  '^^^ 
one  in  a  belter  position  higher  up,  ^^^  i'^C' 
ually  established  a  chain  of  posts  frD»i  >>'^  ^;  j  ' 
water  to  the  mountains  on  both  sides  ■"'f  ^'''' 
river.  In  1818,  a  convention  ira3b»'  " 
London  to  define  the  boundary  acof^  ■'•■■.r 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ended  in  ll**  [^■■y 
llement  of  the  line  from  the  Like  «*  J=■^; 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, on  llie"?"  Sv-"'' 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  but  the  <xf*_  >J^^'. 
sioners  not  being  able  to  agree  a?  v>  ^^  V.i< 
iher  progress,  a  stipulation  was  enlflW'*  fct^-, 
for  "ten  years'  joint  possession  of  w  ,  ^i.  . 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moua>'*  hn.- 
Until  now,  the  specific  claim  of  GreilB^  j^)-"- 
bad  never  been  disclosed.  It  waslhuii"*  ^I 
known  to  the  Government  of  the  IJ"*  W-Vu 
States,  by  Messrs.  Gallatin  mi  Rush,  iol^  W-,.. 
despatches  of  the  20th  October,  18I8>-     |W 

"  The  Brilirt  plenipolenlinries  nFecrWd  **  V^ 
former  voyagft.  and  prindpoliy  that  of  CiJ"^  I  Lj 
Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  tl'io  righti  ikn*'  W  , 
from  discovery  ;  and  ttiey  alluded  to  purda*  V' 
Tram  (ho  natives  south  of  the  river  ColunilA 
which  they  nlleged  to  have  been  made  ffiw*  \'^ 
the  American  Revolulion."  i;; 

It  thus  appeared,  that  diicoveri/  vAj^  '*' 
chase  were  then  the  pleas  set  forth  in  bebilt  l" 
of  i.Vw  c^lwn ;  but  a  compromise  was  suggOb'   h 
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ted  in  the  same  despatch  by  Messrs. 
a  and  Rush.) 

ly  did  not  make  any  farinal  proposition 
undaiy,  but  intimated  that  the  river  itself 
:  moat  convenient  that  could  be  adopted, 
t  they  would  not  agree  to  any  that  did 
e  them  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
n  with  the  United  Stales." 


Rush  further  writes — 

I  proper,  at  this  stage,  to  say,  that  Lord 
cagh  admitted,  in  the  most  ample  extent, 
It  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  the  party 

lEHion,  while  treating  of  the  title." 

iimroon  sense,  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
3d,  that  this  admission  of  Lord  Caatle- 
ipplied  only  to'  the  baie  fort  and  the 
it  stood  on  T  If  it  meant  any  thing 
re  mockery,  it  meant  that  the  United 
should  be  restored  to  the  possesion  of 
he  had  had  before  the  war,  and  of 
war  had  deprived  her;  not  limited  to 
:,  but  comprehending  the  whole  teiri- 
e  had  been  in  possession  of.  It  was 
title  to  a  paltry  fort  that  the  commis- 
were  treating  of:  it  was  the  title  to 
territory  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
*acific  Ocean,  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
of  latitude. 

esubseijuent  year,  1819,  Spain  ceded 
United  States  all  her  rights  on  the 
ist  coast  of  America,  north  of  the  for- 
id  degree  of  latitude. 
OS,  the  third  article  of  the  Convention 
i,  which  is  as  follows,  was  renewed, 
itinued  indefinitely,  subject  to  annul- 
)  one  year's  notice  from  either  party  : 

Agreed,  that  any  country  that  may  be 

by  either  party,  on  the  northwest  coast 
'rica,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
>gether  with  its  harbors,  baya,  and  creeks, 

navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  Barae, 
and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
1  of  tlie  signature  of  this  Convention,  lo 
aels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two 

;  it  being  well  understood,  that  ibis 
ent  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice 
:laim,  which  either  of  the  two  nigh  con< 
;  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  sdid 
' ;  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  atfect  the  claims 


1  and  differences  amongst  theniBelvi 

ill  be  seen  that  this  Convention  con- 
new  right  on  either  party  as  to  occa- 
r  it  merely  providea  "  to  prevent  dis- 
ind  differences  amongst  themselves," 
ch  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt,  fish, 
de,  and  navigate  the  waters  oftitedis- 
terrilory.  The  claim  of  the  United 
ia  distinct.    It  is  for  all  the  ttrritory 


between  the  Jorty-seeond  and  fortg-ninlh  de- 
ffrees  of  latitude.  The  claim  of  Great  Britain 
had  crept  no  further  than  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Columbia  in  1818,  when  ahe  sug- 
gciits  that  this  river  will  be  the  mast  convenient 
boundary.  But  what  has  she  done  since, 
and  ander  what  authority  ? — 

"  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  British 
under  this  article  1  They  have  crossed  the  forty- 
ninlli  degree,  come  down  upon  the  Columbia, 
taken  possession  of  it  from  the  head  to  the 
niDulh,  fortified  and  colonized  it,  monopolized. 
ilie  fur  trade,  driven  all  our  traders  across  the 
mountains,  killed  more  than  a  thousand  of  them, 
(through  their  Indian's,)  and  used  the  Columbia 
)is  a  free  port,  through  which  they  bring  goods 
free  ufduty  into  our  territories  up  mto  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  across  them.  T^ia  is  what  they 
have  done  by  their  agent,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. In  its  own  name,  and  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament immediately  after  the  Convention,  the 
British  Government  baa  extended  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  country,  taking  no  notice  at  all 
of  our  claims,  and  subjecting  all  our  citizens  and 
their  property  to  British  judges,  Briiish  courts, 
and  appals  lo  Canada." 

In  the  Convention  of  I81@,  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  were  founded  only  on  the  rights 
of  diseavtn/  and  purckcue.  In  1837,  in  the 
negociation  between  Messrs.  Huskisson  and 
Addington  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  for  the  renew- 
al uf  the  Convention  of  1816,  they  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  American  negociator,  in  which 
the  Itritish  claim  to  the  Columbia  is  referred, 
and, /or  the  first  ^'me,  referred  to  the  Nootka 
Sound  Convention  of  1790;  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  first  ground  of  "discovery 
and  purchase." 

"  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded 
and  de6nGd  in  the  Convention  of  1790 ;  they  em- 
brace the  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  those 
countries,  to  setde  in  and  over  any  part  of  them, 
and  10  trade  with  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers 
of  ttio  same.  These  rights  have  been  peaceably 
exercised  ever  since  the  date  of  that  Conven- 
tion ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
Undtr  that  Convention,  valuable  British  inter- 
tais  have  grown  up  in  that  quarter." 

Let  us  examine  this  title.  Id  the  year 
1790,  Lieutenant  Meares  presented  a  memo 
rial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  complaining  of 
wrongs  and  indignities  inflicted  on  him  by 
officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  It  spears  that 
certain  merchants,  desirous  of  opening  a 
trade  with  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
for  supplying  the  Chinese  market  with  fiirs 
nnd  ginseng,  despatched  from  Macao  two 
Portuguese  vessels  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Meares.  The  Nootka,  commanded  by 
himself,  wintered  in  Prince  William's  Sound; 
opened  an  extensive  trade  with  the  natives; 
collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  and  ie.9UT«&.  >^ 
Chtita  iatheimxnnncXV(%I.  ^ii.  ft»V*tss«- 
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ing  year  he  returned  to  the  coast  with  two  I  that  measures  be  taken  for  an  aogi 


vessels,  still  under  the  Portuguese  flag.     He 
reached  Nootka  Sound  in  May ;  and  his  first 
business  was  **  to  purchase  from  Maquinna, 
the  chief  of  the  district,  a  spot  of  ground,  on 
which  he  built  a  house,  and  on  it  hoisted  a 
British   flag,  surrounding  it  with  a  breast- 
work, and  fbrtifying  it  with  a  three-pounder,^^ 
He  then  traded  on  the  coast,  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  from  Tatoucha  the  chief,  "  which  one 
of  his  ofRcers  took  possession  of  in  the  King's 
name."   Having  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  he 
proceeded  again  to  China  with  one  of  his 
ships,  the  Felicia ;  the  other,  the  Iphigenia, 
having  wintered  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  re- 
turned to  Nootka  in  the  spring  of  1789, 
where  they  found  two  American  vessels,  the 
Columbia  and  the  Washington.     On  the  6th 
of  May,  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  Nootka  Sound. 
On  the  14th,  the  Spanish  commander,  Don 
Martinez,  "  took  possession  of  the  Iphigenia, 
and  conveyed  the  officers  and  men  as  prison- 
ers on  board  the  Spanish  ship,  where  they 
were  put  in  irons  and  otherwise  ill-treated. 
This  done,  Don  Martinez  took  possession  of 
the  lands  which  the  memorialist  had  purchas- 
ed, and  built  a  temporary  habitation  there- 
upon, pulling  down  the  British  flag,  and  hoist- 
ing the  standard  of  Spain,  &lc.,  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  the  lands  comprised 
between  Cape  Horn  and  the  60th  degree  of 
north  latitude  did  belong  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty," &c. 

The  memorial  states,  very  minutely,  other 
wrongs  and  indignities,  of  which  the  above, 
however,  is  the  greatest.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1790,  the  King  sent  a  Message  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  *'  has  received  information  that  two 
vessels,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
&c.,  had  been  captured  at  Nootka  Sound,  by 
an  officer  commanding  two  Spanish  ships  of 
war;  that  their  cargoes  had  been  seized,  and 
their  officers  and  crews  sent  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  a  Spanish  port."  Not  one  word  is 
contained  in  the  message  about  pulling  down 
the  British  flag  and  hoisting  the  standard  of 
Spain,  or  taking  possession  of  the  lands  and 
the  houses  fortified  by  the  three-pounder ;  but 
it  goes  on  to  say,  no  satisfaction  is  made  or 
oflered,  (for  the  capture,)  and  **  a  direct 
claim  is  asserted  hy  the  Court  of  Spain  to  the 
exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,  navigation, 
and  commerce,  in  the  territories,  coasts,  and 
seas,  in  that  part  of  the  world  J* 

Having  directed  his  minister  at  Madrid  to 
make  a  fresh  demand  for  full  and  adequate  sat- 
isfaction, and  having  received  information  that 
Spain  is  preparing  for  war,  he  teconimeuda 


of  his   forces,  6lc.     His   Catholic 

issued   a  declaration   on  the  4th 

which  was  transmitted  to  all  the  I 

Courts,  in  which  be  asserts  his  right 

continent,  islands,  and  seas  which  i 

him,  so  far  as  discoveries  have  be 

and  secured  to  him  by  treaties  and  i 

rial   possession,   and    uniformly  ac 

in."     The   declaration  further  saj 

though  Spain  may  not  have  estabi 

or  colonies  planted  upon  the  coasts  < 

ports  in  dispute,  it  does  not  follow  t 

coast  or  port  does  not  belong  to  her. 

rule  were  to  be  followed,  one  natio 

establish  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 

nation,  in  America,  Asia,  Africa, 

rope,  by  which  means   there  would 

fixed   boundaries,  a  circumstance  e 

absurd."      A    convention  between 

powers  was  concluded  and  signed  at 

curial,  on  the  28th  October,  1790. 

the  convention  referred  to  in  1828. 

sists  of  eight  articles,  in  not  one  of  « 

"  direct  claim"  of  the  Court  of  Spai 

in  his  Majesty^s  message,  is  questio 

stipulates  a  restoration  of  all  buildi 

tracts  of  land  of  which  the  subject 

Britannic  majesty  were  dispossessec 

just  reparation  shall  be  made  for  all 

violence  or  hostility  ;  **  that  the  sul 

the  two  contracting  parties  shall  nc 

turbed  either  in  navigating  or  car 

their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocea 

landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas, 

not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpos 

rying  on  their  con)merce,  or  of  ma 

tlemenis  there  ;  the  whole  subject, 

less,  to  the  restrictions  and  provisi< 

fied  in  the  three  following  articles." 

4  provides  against  illicit  trade  with 

ish    settlements.     Article  5  gives 

right    to  either  party  to  trade.     . 

stipulates  that  ''  no  settlement  shall 

ed  hereafler  by  the  respective    sul 

such  parts  of  those  coasts  as  are  sit 

the  south  of  those  parts  of  the  san 

and  of  the  islands  adjacent  which 

ready  occupied  by  Spain,  provided 

same  respective  subjects  shall  retail 

erty  of  landing  on  the  coasts  and  it 

situated,  for  the  purpose  of  their  fis 

of  erecting  thereon  huts  and  other  U 

buildings  serving  only  for  those  pur 

An  address  to  his  Majesty,  congr 

him  upon  the  success  of  the  late  neg* 

was  moved  December  14th.   Mr.  Fo: 

into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 

vention,  which  he  termed  a  treaty  oi 

sions  rather  than  of  acquisitions  :  f 

he  said,  we  claimed  the  privilege  ol 


put  of  South  or  Northwest  America, 
.ified  agaJDBt  ashj  previous  occupan- 
w,  we  consented  to  the  limitation  of 
in  certain  places  only,  and  even 
inder  various  restrictions.  We  were 
I  to  form  cdonies  on  the  north  of  the 
ccupitd  by  Spain,  and  to  build lempo- 
■Jt3  to  the  south,  &.C.  &o.  .  Mr.  Pitt. 
y  to  Mr.  Fox's  objections,  observed 
r  gaina  consisted  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
imeiit  of  new  rights,  but,  certainly,  of 
(vantages.  We  before  had  a  right 
Lithern  Whale  Fishery,  and  a  right 
,e  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as 
n  Ihe  coasts  of  any  part  of  the  North- 
knierica:  these  rights,  however,  had 
i^uted  and  resisted  ;  but,  by  the  con- 
.  they  were  now  secured  to  us;  cir- 
nces  which  constituted  new  and  coa- 
le  advantages. 

.  then,  is  the  contention  in  which 
ights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded 
ioed !  1"  Founded  on  a  right  so  scoff- 
y  Mr.  Fox,  and  so  feebly  defended  by 
tt,  "  the  right  to  navigation,  fishery, 
unmerce,"  but  expressly  taking  awaj 
;ht  of  landing  and  erecting  even  tern- 
huts  for  any  purpose  but  for  that  of 
ng  on  the  fishery ;  amounting  to  a 
ete  dereliction  of  all  right  to  settle  in 
ay  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  wilh  the 
s ;  founded  on  this  right,  ]  say,  "  Irad- 
iviliges  andbwildiags  at  Nootka  Sound, 
cting  temporary  huts  for  the  sole  pur- 
fcarryingon  the  fishery,"  the  Hudson 
oropany  has  taken  possession  of  Colum- 
rer,  which  is  not  within  500  miles  of 
a  Sound,  has  erected  forts  on  both 
and  made  every  preparalioo  for  a  per- 
it  colony. 

as  been  before  stated,  that  a  writer  in 
orning  Chronicle  of  the  34th  of  April, 
,  from  "  the  discovery  by  Sir  Francis 
,"  and  "  possession  of  the  Atlantic 
which  conferred  upon  the  possessors 
;ht  to  the  inland  country  stretching 
aitely  westward." 

single  glance  at  the  map  of  North 
ica  will  show  how  utterly  preposterous 
laim  must  inevitably  appear.  By  the 
y  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  "  the  boundary 
elween  the  French  settlements  in  Can- 
id  the  British  possessions  in  Hudson's 
ommenced  at  a  promontory  on  the  At- 
Ocean,  in  latitude  53"  30'  north," 
e  to  the  Straits  of  Belleinle,  say  six  de- 
.  is  certainly  Atlantic  coast,  hence  bom 
0'  to  52°  Sty  on  the  Pacific,  is  Frencli 
iry,  including  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Dn  Bay  Company  within  those  parallels, 
wfbondlond,  although  only  in  island. 
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be  claimed  as  Atlantic  coast  i  this  will 

a  ttrip  to  Great  Britain  of  about  the  same 

» idth,  say  300  miles,  sweeping  every  thing  in 

ivay  III  the  Pacific.  Isle  de  Breton,  from 
47-  to  45^  30',  belonged  to  the  French  :  here 

uid  be  another  small  strip  cutting  through 

;  middle  of  New  Brunswick,  a  part  of  the 
Stale  of  Maine,  and  coming  out  on  the  Pacific 
:)'-  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  treaty  line  of 
1714.  Can  such  folly  be  entertained  for  a 
single  in»tant1 

P'urther, — 

"  Although  this  was  the  recognized  principle, 
iKer<^  were  many  instances  in  which  it  was  widely 
clepnriL'd  from.  England,  according  to  its  opera- 
lion,  was,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  all  that 
(eiTitor%'  between  Ihe  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
ivliitli  my  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from 
(hi!  eouiii-eastern  point  of  the  Carolinas,  and 
Bouili  of  the  48ih  deeree  of  latitude,  &c.  But 
Spain,  taking  the  lead  in  the  act  of  aggression, 
pushed  her  pretensions  on  the  Pacific  far  to  the 
northward  of  theeoulhem  line  above  designated. 
Knsliiiid,  in  effect,  eventually  recognized  her 
cluiin  .-iH  far  north  as  the  4Sd  paraJlel  of  lati- 
Ukle,"  &c. 


hal  a  wonderful  concession,  and  how 
lerested  I  Six  hundred  miles  of  coast  on 
the  Pacific,  the  greater  part  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  whole  of  Upper  California — and  all  with- 
out the  least  return  in  consideration,  without 
:ts  being  even  hinted  at  in  the  negotiation. 

"England,  by  degrees,  consented  to  exclude 
hcrschl'rom  the  Pacific  coBBt;  bat  that  she  main- 
iiinoi)  her  right  to  what  lay  beyond  that  line  is 
nbuniianll^  proved  by  the  position  she  took  in 
1790,  io  relerence  to  the  affair  of  Noolka  Sound." 

Again,— 

"Bui  Spain  had  never  the  shadow  of  a  claim, 
;  ftii  events  recognized  by  England,  to  an  acre 
. .'  soil  beyond  Ihe  present  acknowledged  limits 
of  Mexico.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  42  degrees, 
F.nglonii  has  ever  eteadily  claimed  an  exclusive 
proprifiorthip  ;  [leAen  or  »ftere?]  nor  has  any 
act  on  lier  part,  since  her  title  first  accrued, 
weakened  or  interrupted  her  claim." 

Now,  I  challenge  the  writer,  I  challenge 
the  world  to  show  that,  by  any  treaty,  or  by  any 
formal  declaration  of  right,  the  Government 
of  G  rcat  Britain  ever  set  up  such  a  pretension. 
In  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  no  such 
claim  was  brought  forward  ;  on  the  contrary, 
England  accepted  as  a  boon  the  right  to  form 
cnltmies  on  the  north  of  the  parts  occupied 
by  Spain,  and  to  build  temporary  huli  to  the 
soiit/i,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading 
nniy.  The  king  of  Spain  had  asserted  his 
cla^m,  and  the  king  of  England  had  stated  in 
his  message  to  parliament,  "  a  direct  claim  i$ 
asserted  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  exclutioe 
I  rights  of  loveragvi^t  noait^CtiWiv,  «»i  ««»^ 
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merce  in  the  territories,  coasts,  and  seas  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  "The  coQ?ention  was  agreed 
to:  not  one  word  of  denial  to  this  claim  was  sug- 
gested,and  England  received  a  nominal  apology 
for  the  indignity :  a  restitution  of  the  property 
seized,  and  a  right  to  trade  on  the  coast  and 
erect  huts.  Not  a  syllable  is  said  of  the  42d, 
or  any  other  degree  of  latitude.  The  Spaniards 
had  set  up  their  claim  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and,  by  this 
convention,  England  acknowledged  it. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Hudson  Bay  pos- 
sessions on  the  north,  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  those  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  belonging 
to  the  French,  was  agreed  to, ''  commencing 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  latitude  58^  30^  north, 
thence  running  south-west  to  Lake  Mistasin, 
and  thence  continuing  south-west  until  it 
should  reach  the  49th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and,  from  this  point,  to  run  west  indefi- 
nitely.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
they  agreed  upon  this  Vine  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
In  1763,  on  Canada  being  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  the  river  Mississippi,  ^^from  its  source 
to  the  ocean, *^  is  agreed  on  as  the  future  per- 
manent boundary  between  the  English  and 
French  possessions,  thus  defining  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  that  on  the  north 
having  been  settled  in  1713.  The  second 
article  of  that  treaty  refers  to  different  trea- 
ties before  concluded  ;  among  them,  that  of 
Utrecht,  declaring  them  to  be  all  in  fbll  force 
and  valid,  "as  if  inserted  here  word  for  word," 

The  seventh  article  declares,  that,  in  order 
to  establish  peace,  &.C.  &.C.,  **  for  the  future, 
the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  in  that  part  of  the  world 
shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,'*  d^^c.  d&c. ; 
and  agreeing  that  the  river  Mississippi  shall 
be  equally  free,  as  well  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  those  of  France,  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  seas. 
In  this  treaty,  France  also  ceded  all  her  pos- 
sessions in  Canada,  namely,  south  of  a  line 
commencing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lati- 
tude 58°  30^,  thence  running  south-west  to  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  this  point 
due  west  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Louisiana. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  this  cession  of  Canada 
embraces  any  thing  south  and  west  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

It  was  then  thought  that  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  were  to  be  found  north  of  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude,  for  in  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  boundary-line  shall  be 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  iatitude^  to  the  head-waleis  of  the 


Mississippi,  thence,  by  thai  river  totteMi,kl  g*^ 
free  navigation  being  secured  to  En^isA*!  ^S- 
jointly  with  the  United  States.  If  ^^\  p' 
had  any  title  to  territory  west  of  t!hil  ivlil\cT;aV 
south  of  the  49th  parallel^  marked  ootttM^^-^ 
southern  boundary  by  the  Treaty  of  UttcAili^'^' 
would  such  a  clause  have  been  necanijilv/^ 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  matter  of  eom  1^ 
that  she  possessed  such  right  ?  If  Eii|^l  i 
pretended  to  any  such  title,  is  it  not  singollr  •  i 
that  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  there  is  net  Ail  j 
most  distant  allusion  made  to  the  ws<in|, 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  while  saopl 
lous  attention  is  paid  to  ascertain,  and  oo»l 
missioners  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the  tnti 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  1^1 
which  is  the  basis  of  this,  with  regard  totb] 
north-eastern  and  northern  boundaries,  to 4^ 
cide  what  islands  in  the  chain  of  lakes  wU 
are  intersected  by  the  line  shall  belong tooK 
or  the  other  power,  not  the  least  regard  ii 
given  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tboosoi 
islands — that  boundary  is  left  to  take  cuti 
itself? 

France,  by  the  treaties  with  Great  Britaii 
of  1714  and  1763,  had  been  confirmed  in  her 
right  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Lake  i 
the  Woods,  or  the  sources  of  the  MissiMppi. 
to  every  thing  south  of  the  line  to  be  drtvi 
due  west ''  indefinitely."  An  inspection  of 
the  two  treaties  will  show  that  there  can  be  no 
ambiguity  in  those  titles.  In  1803,  the  United 
States  purchased  from  France  all  her  right 
and  title  to  Louisiana,  within  the  boundaries 
already  acknowledged.  Possession  was  iB* 
mediately  taken,  and  an  overland  expeditiot 
was  fitted  out  in  1805,  commanded  by  two 
officers  of  the  United  States,  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
find  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  tfe- 
scend  it  to  the  ocean,  and  take  possession  of 
the  whole  territory  thus  derived.  This  tkef 
did,  and  they  were  the  first  civilized  men  who 
ever  explored  t]>ese  regions.  The  writer  stjf, 
that  America  received  the  vast  domain  be 
tween  her  own  western  limits  and  the  Missis* 
sippi  as  a  gift  from  England  :  a  voluntary  pA 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  at  sucb  i 
moment  of  irritation,  of  an  extent  of  territo* 
ry  larger  than  their  whole  aggregate  ortM, 
even  aAer  her  excessive  liberality  to  Spain,  i$ 
almost  too  great  an  act  of  generosity  to  be 
easily  credited. 

Let  us  inspect  the  map,  and  nm  a  line,  io 
accordance  with  that  agreed  on  by  the  Trei- 
ty  of  Utrecht,  from  58"^  30^  on  the  Atlantic, 
through  Lake  Mistisinny,  to  the  49th  parallel, 
and  thence  west  indefinitely,  and  let  os  i*" 
quire,  to  what  portion  of  the  possessions  e^ 
Great  Britain  was  this  "  vast  domain "  at- 
tached.    It  had  always  been  claimed  as  aptft 


I 

United  Colonies.  That  of  the  Hud- 
Say  never  approached  this  line.  The 
ces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
lia  covered  almost  its  whole  eastern  ex- 
nd,  until  afler  the  cession  of  Canada 
>3,  not  one  league  of  southern  bounda- 
Great  Britain  came  nearer  than  the 
arallel.  By  that  treaty  it  became  part 
ircel  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  and,  by 
eaty  of  1783,  was  ceded  as  such  to  the 
1  States.  Great  Britain,  as  before 
,  had,  by  treaties  with  France,  ful- 
:ognized  her  northern  and  eastern 
aries.     She  had  no  concern  with  those 

south  or  west ;  Spain  alone  was  inte- 
in  these  quarters,  and  by  her  treaty  in 
she  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  pos- 
ts north  of  a  line  from  the  *'  mouth  of 
ver  Sabine  to  the  source  of  the  Arkan- 
i  latitude  42^,  and  thence,  by  that 
}  to  the  South  Sea."     In  the  conven- 

1818,  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
e  agreed  on  was  the  oflen-quoted  49th 
:1,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 

Mountains,  comprising  about  20  de- 
f  longitude,  and  containing  millions  and 
IS  of  acres.     Was  this  another  gift? 

it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
3    United    States,   as    derived    from 

3? 

commissioners  at  this  convention,  un- 
>  agree  on  the  line  from  the  Rocky 
ains  to  the  Pacific,  left  it  an  open  ques- 
The  American  government  does  not 
ite  by  virtue  of  pre-occupancy,"  which, 
IT  "  absurd^"  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
act  is  brought  forward  merely  in  con- 
ion  to  that  claim  made  by  England. 
»es  she  claim  by  **  cession  from  Spain," 
for  her  southern  boundary,  and  all  the 
of  sovereignty  on  the  Pacific  north  of 
)  set  forth  in  his  Catholic  Majesty's  de- 
3n  at  the  Convention  of  Nootka  Sound, 
iced  to  parliament  by  the  king  of  En- 
-not  questioned  at  the  time,  nor  ever 
»ned  since. 

claim  of  the  United  States  rests — 
t — On  purchase  from  France,  west  of 
ssissippi,  from  its  source,  and  south  of 
Irawn  indefinitely  on  the  49th  parallel 
;ude. 

>nd — Cession  from  Spain  of  all  her 
lions  north  of  the  42d  parallel  to  the 

rd — Discovery  of  the  River  Colum- 
Captain  Gray,  and  exploration  from  its 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  And, 
th — Occupancy  by  the  Pacific  Fur^ 
ny  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
ihment  of  various  forts  and  trading- 
>n  its  head-waters ;  to  which  may  be 
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added,  for  what  it  is  worth,  contiguity — ^good 
against  Great  Britain  at  all  events. 

Vituperation  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for 
argument,  and  facts  are  but  ill  supplied  by 
abusive  epithets.  Your  correspondent  J.  B., 
in  your  last,  deals  largely  in  this  kind  of 
ware ;  his  arguments  are  as  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff,  and  his  facts,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  are  all  sjntriaus,  A  few  quo- 
tations will  show  the  spirit  in  which  this  ser- 
vant of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  writes, 
and  a  mere  exhibition  of  his  facts  will  place 
in  a  proper  light  the  value  of  his  expe- 
rience. 

Lord  Ashburton,  he  says,  ''had  to  en- 
counter much  resistance,  remove  much  pre- 
judice, and  adroitly  manage  much  shuffling, 
trickery,  and  fraud;**  he  speaks  of  the  **  de- 
tected  dishonesty  of  the  Americans ;"  their 
"  hold  and  unprincipled  avowal;**  "  the  little 
scruple  they  feel  about  the  means  of  effecting 
any  object  that  may  excite  their  cupidity  or 
their  canbition  ;**  "fraudulent  assertion  of  the 
claim  ;'*  "  unparalleled  effrontery  of  the  Pre- 
sident  ;**  language  used  by  him  *'  such  as  the 
benighted  traveller  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  an  Hounslmo  Heath  while  the  loaded  pis- 
tolwas  at  his  head"  &c.  &c.  So  much  for 
his  style,  next  for  his  assertions  :  "  They  (the 
Americans)  settled  originally  on  British  soil, 
merely  with  the  sanction  of  the  servants  of  a 
British  establishment."  Not  true. — "  There 
is  here  a  trade  (in  the  Oregon  territory)  rich 
and  long  established,  carried  on  by  British 
subjects  on  ground  hitherto  acknowledged  to 
br  British  ground,**  Not  true. — **  After  the 
coiquest  of  Canada,  the  whole  strip  of  con- 
tinent, from  California  on  the  south,  to  the 
north  pole,  stretching  from  the  Pacific  on  the 
vest,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  top 
of  Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  being  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  and  acknowledged  by  all 
states  as  a  British  possession,**  The  impu- 
dence of  this  assertion  is  without  a  parallel ; 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  England 
never  made  such  a  claim,  and  the  powers  of 
Europe  never  dreamt  of  it. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  his 
facts,  however,  or  of  refuting  his  arguments, 
that  I  have  noticed  the  production  of  J.  B. 
— they  are  not  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. It  is  to  call  attention  to  the  license 
British  writers  take,  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions they  disseminate,  with  regard  to  the 
Ashburton  Treaty.  The  writer  of  the  article 
in  your  number  for  May,  when  he  accuses  the 
"  Yankee  government "  of  having  little 
scruple  in  forgery  or  interpolation  in  the  case 
of  Gray's  Journal,  from  their  conduct  respect- 
ing Franklin's  map  during  the  pro^es^  oC  ^^^ 
Ashburton  Tieal^  ,Ta\fflX\««%\ji^Ti.^^l  «n^^ 
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of  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  not,  I  will  eDdesTor 
to  eolightea  him,  and  the  public  will  be  able 
to  determiiie  on  which  side  the  fbul-pUj,  if 
Btiv,  rests. 

It  appesrs  that  Count  de  Vergennes  sent, 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1782,  a  map  to  Doc- 
toT  Franklin,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
delineate  on  it  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
OS  settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  tbo 
British  and  American  plenipotentiaries;  and 
that  the  map  was  returned  the  next  daj  by 
Doctor  Franklin,  with  a  note  stating  that  he 
had  marked  with  a  strong  red  tine  the  limits 
aforesaid.  It  further  appears,  that  in  the  geo- 
graphical department  of  the  French  archivr<: 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  contaioB  60,000 
maps,  there  is  one  of  North  America 
bj  d'Anville,  dated  174G,  on  which 
drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  United  Slates,  which  line 
runs  wholly  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  that  river  and  those 
of  the  Peuobacot  and  Kennebeck — 
line  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  except 
that  it  concedes  more  than  is  claimed. 

There  is  no  endorsement,  or  proof  of 
kind  whatever,  that  this  is  the  map  on  which 
Doctor  Franklin  had  delineated  the  limits,  ■.n' 
above  stated.  A  copy  of  this  map  was  ol>> 
tained  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  an  American,  in 
Parin,  and  sent  to  the  department  of  stale  at 
Washington  ;  and  because  Mr,  Webster,  in 
his  negotiation  with  Lord  Ashburlon,  did  not 
produce  this  map,  not  he  alone,  but  the  whole 
American  nation  has  been  covered  with  oblo- 
quy. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  slated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the  21st  of 
March,  that  a  map  was  obtained  from  the  For- 
eign Office  at  Paris,  framed,  in  1783,  by 
Doctor  Fadew,  geographer  to  the  king  of 
England;  on  that  map  is  inscribed,  "  A  Msp 
of  the  Boundary  of  the  United  States,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Treaty  of  1 783,  by  Mr.  Fa- 
dew,  geographer  to  the  king  ;"  and  that  th;it 
map  placed  the  boundary  according  to  the 
American  claim.     He  further  stated — 


Jotimal.  It  gives  a  full  report  of  the  debate  In 
Parliamenl  upon  the  treaty  then  being  conchid 
cd.  and  in  order  to  illut>trnte  the  report,  it  tden 
gives  a  map  of  the  boondnries  between  the  coun- 
tries as  then  a^ecd  to  :  that  map  alao  adopts 
the  line  rlaimed  by  the  United  States.  On  sub  - 
eequetit  inquiry  at  Paris,  we  found  n  map  which 
must  be  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jareil  Sparks. 
There  is  placed  upon  the  map  n  broad  red  line, 
nnd  that  line  marks  out  the  boundary  as  clainicil 
br  the  British.  It  ia  probably  n  map  by  Mr. 
d'Anville,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ii  is 
the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  but  we 
can  trace  do  indication  of  connexion  between  U 


and  the  despatch  of  Doctor  Franklin.  Botta 
is  still  another  map — Here,  in  this  coontt7,iiifli 
iitirary  of  the  late  king,  waadepoaited  amaftif 
Mitchell,  of  the  date  of  1753.  That  mapvaiB 
)HiBBeBBion  of  the  late  kine,  and  itvmal«i 
possession  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  did  not  c* 
nmnicato  iu  contents  to  Mr.  'Webster.  Us 
marked  with  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  thai  bt 
Ih  written,  Boundary  as  described  by  our  nm- 
I'lator  Mr.  Oswald— and  that  line  followini 
.{aim  of  the  United  States.  That  map  wtia 
!\a  extended  scale;  it  was  in  poBaeaaion  of  lit 
liite  king,  who  was  particularly  curious  in  rtnu 
lo  geographical  inquiries.  On  thai  man  In 
iii^at,  is  placed  the  boundary-line — that  dsioet 
by  the  United  States — and  on  four  diSoM 
places  on  that  line, '  Boundary,  aa  deacnbed  If 
Mr.  Oswald.'" 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Asbbom 
Treaty,  a  map  bos  been  found  among  the  Jt 
[)er9  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay,  who  was  one  of  dt 
American  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  ITS 
li  i»  Mitchell's  map,  published  in  1755,i» 
ihentlcated  by  John  Pownell.secrelarjtolh 
Inrds  commissioners  for  trade  and  planiatica; 
on  it  is  traced  a  broad  red  line,  marked  in  Hi 
Jay's  hand-writing,  in  four  difTerent  plic4 
.Mr.  Oswald's  line.  This  line  fbllovt  Ik 
River  St.  John,  from  its  mouth  in  the  B>j*( 
Fundy,  to  its  most  eastern  source;  ui 
thence  is  traced,  along  the  highlands,  beidilf 
[he  streams  that  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrenct 
The  boundary  defined  by  Mr.  Oswald  w» 
"  north,  by  a  line  to  he  drawn  from  the  notk-  i 
west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  higfc- 
hnds  which  divide  those  rivers  that  emplj 
hemselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  6tB 
those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic;"  nd 
'east,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  cf 
St.  John's  river  from  its  source,  to  its  mostb 
in  the  Boy  of  Fundy,"  &.c.  This  map  wi* 
unquestionably  before  the  negotiators,  and, 
ivithout  doubt,  is  a  Jae  simik  of  the  oat 
found  in  the  library  of  George  the  Third 
The  line  was  rejected  by  Oreat  Britain,  but 
it  established  fully  the  north-toest  angtt  ^ 
Noea  Scotia  to  be  identical  with  the  soitt 
east  source  of  the  St.  John's.  The  River  St 
Croix  was  afterwards  adopted,  with  a  line  due 
north  from  its  source  to  this  north-west  angle- 
An  Aheucax. 


EoTFTii!)  i/tvitrn AT  RoMi. — AworkiiiM 
to  appear  on  the  EjtyptiiD  Uuseam  ml  RoMl.  IV 
execution  of  th«  plates  hu  been  inlruitsd  le  tkr 
irvtiilcclaral  eagraver  Troiani,  to  whom  a  «■  ^ 
?,000  scudi  lis*  been  allowed  fbr  the  purpoee.  T^ 
leilor  prcsi  will  be  fron  the  pen  of^Bsfg^iW,' 
I  Unpitelli.— Gmt*.  Mag. 
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From  the  Foreign  daarterly  Berlew. 

1.  Mkmoires   de    la  Society   Ethnologique. 

Vol.  I.     Paris :  Dondey  Dupr^.     1843. 
3.    The  Faulahs  of  Central  Africa,  and  the 

African  Slave  Trade.     By  W.  B.  Hodg- 
}^  BON,  of  Savannah,  Georgia.     1843. 
JS.    On  the  Study  of  Ethnology.     By  Dr.  E. 

DiEFFENBACH.     London  :  1843. 

The  times  are  now  long  past  when  learned 
men  used  reciprocally  to  communicate  the 
jresult  of  their  studies  in  epistles  scarcely 
less  ponderous  than  their  printed  works.     It 
has  now  heen  rendered    impossible  that  a 
second  Demoiselle  Gournay  should  hear  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Latin  epistle  from  the  re- 
motest recesses  of  Germany,  of  the  exist- 
ence, the  genius,  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
second  Montaigne.     Nous  aeons  changt  tout 
ceia.     Modem  civilization  has  promoted  a 
-pretty  fi'ee  circulation  of  ideas.     Steam  not 
only  reproduces  by  thousands  of  copies  the 
thoughts  of  every  man  whose  thoughts  are 
worth  knowing,  but  whirls  them  over   the 
sarface  of  the  land,  or  bears  them  triumphantf 
ly  over  the  sea  to  the  remotest  corners  o- 
tne  habitable  globe.     But  this  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  intelligence,  literary  or  other- 
wise, is  far  from  satisfying  the  wishes   of 
scientific  men.     They  desire  to  pursue  their 
inrestigations  simultaneously,  and  therefore 
in  some  degree  publicly,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  advantages 
of  privacy.     A  society  accordingly  is  their 
only  resource,  and  we  have  societies  of  all 
kinds,  geographical,  geological,  and  micro- 
scopical ;  associations  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  speculating  on  shells,  stones, 
soils,  plants,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects ; 
bat  until  now,  who  have  thought  of  uniting 
for  the  study  of  man  ? 

To  France  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  country  to  produce  an  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, though  the  suggestion  we  believe  came 
firom  England.  At  least  it  was  in  conse- 
qaence  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin  on  the  part  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  that  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  friends  in 
Paris  determined  to  associate  together  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  human  race  in 
order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ori- 
gin, and  gather  materials  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  mankind  than  had  yet 
been  obtained.  Dr.  Edwards  had  already 
published  a  work,  entitled  '  Des  Caract^res 
Physiologiques  des  Races  Humaines,  con- 
Bid(§r6s  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  THistoire,' 
which  had  attracted  much  attention,  and  he 
was  enabled  in  a  very  short  time  to  obtain 
the  coKyperation  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 


tinguished members  of  the  Institute  and  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  A  cen- 
tral committee  was  then  formed,  and  a  code 
of  laws  constructed,  which  was  submitted — 
this  will  sound  strangely  to  English  ears — to 
the  consideration  of  the  government.  Fancy 
the  London  Ethnologic^  Society  submitting 
its  voluminous  rules  and  regulations  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  Sir  James  Graham  !  To  let 
this  pass,  however,  an  arrete,  dated  Paris, 
August  20th,  1839,  and  signed  *  Villemain,' 
(the  approbation  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior having  been  explicitly  expressed,)  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  scientific  so- 
ciety to  be  called  the  Ethnological  Society, 
*  having  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  races 
of  mankind  in  the  historical  traditions,  the 
languages,  and  the  physical  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  every  people.*  The  first  meet- 
ing took  place  three  days  afterwards,  since 
which  time  the  sittings  of  the  *  Soci6t6  Eth- 
nologique' have  been  continued  on  the  fourth 
Friday  in  each  month. 

Those  who  drew  up  the  statutes  of  this 
body,  announce  its  objects  in  the  following 
words:  'The  principal  elements  by  which 
the  races  of  mankind  are  distinguished,  are, 
their  physical  organization,  their  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  their  languages  and 
their  historical  traditions ;  these  various  ele- 
ments have  not  yet  been  so  studied  as  to  erect 
the  science  of  ethnology  on  its  true  founda- 
tions. It  is  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result 
by  a  continued  series  of  observations,  and  to 
determine  what  are  in  reality  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  that  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety of  Paris  has  been  established.' 

After  this  general  statement  of  the  views 
and  nature  of  the  society,  there  follows  a 
series  of  articles  sketching  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  set 
forth.  In  the  first  place,  all  observations 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  various  race?,, 
at  present,  or  formerly,  existing  on  the  earth, 
are  to  be  collected,  arranged,  and  published. 
For  this  purpose  members  engage  to  com- 
municate papers,  and  the  society  corresponds 
with  all  other  scientific,  religious,  and  phi- 
lanthropic associations,  as  well  as  with  the 
learned,  with  travellers,  and  all  individuals 
who  may  be  enabled  to  afford  them  informa- 
tion. To  facilitate  the  researches  of  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  render  assistance,  it 
publishes  a  general  paper  of  instructions  as 
to  the  points  on  which  light  is  more  especial- 
ly required  to  be  thrown,  and  is  ready  to 
communicate  to  whoever  may  desire  it,  a 
series  of  inquiries  adapted  to  any  particular 
country.  It  enters  into  its  design,  moreover, 
to  make  collections,  to  htvw^Nsi^l^'^^  ^w*- 
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a  conception  of  the  physical  characters  of 
races;  and  to  collect  all  such  products  of 
art  and  industry  as  may  contribute  to  the  ac- 
curate appreciation  of  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence exhibited  by  each  people.  Finally, 
whilst  keeping  steadily  in  view  its  scientific 
object,  the  society  has  engaged  to  exert  itself 
as  much  as  possible  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  aboricrines  of  those  countries 
which  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
conquered  by  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe-— 
that  is  to  say,  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
Aborigines  Protection  Society. 

A  similar  plan  had  already  been  conceived 
in  England,  and  the  first  step  towards  its  ac- 
complishment had  been  taken  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ethnological  section  in  the  British 
Association,  before  the  letter  which  commu- 
nicated the  establishment  of  the  French  So- 
ciety was  received  by  Dr.  Hodgkin.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1843,  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  English  Society  was 
called  together  to  hear  the  paper  of  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach  *  On  the  Study  of  Ethnology.'  By 
the  termination  of  the  session,  however,  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  Richard  King, 
secretary,  had  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
names  of  more  than  120  gentlemen.  En- 
couraged by  this  good  fortune,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1843,  the  society  again  met  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who  has  gene- 
rously received  and  entertained  the  members 
both  during  the  first  and  second  sessions,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers.  It  is  now 
in  active  operation  under  the  presidency  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  and  Messrs.  G.  B.  Green- 
ough,  F.  R.  S.,  and  James  Cowles  Pri- 
chard,  M.  D.,  as  Vice-Presidents. 

'  The  Ethnological  Society  of  London  is 
formed,'  says  the  book  of  regulations,  *for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  varieties  of  mankind,  which  inhabit,  or 
have  inhabited,  the  earth ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  such  characteristics.' 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to 
select  a  wider  field  of  investigation,  in  which 
there  would  have  been  any  unity  of  design. 
It  is  proposed  to  subject  human  nature,  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  to  a  strict  and  searching 
scrutiny,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  and 
the  causes  of  the  differences  which  are  ob- 
served to  exist  between  one  race  and  another. 
Such  a  scrutiny,  to  lead  to  any  certain  re- 
sults, must  be  based  on  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  features  of  resemblance  between 
man  and  man,  that  is,  on  a  philosophy  which 
embraces  every  thing  that  is  not  accidental 
in  oar  natara    It  may  be  sidd,  ihia  pV»\oBo- 


phy  will  grow  np  in  the  mind  as  the  innA 
gation  proceeds.  True.  Until  it  has  gron 
up,  however,  we  must  expect  nothing  nm 
than  a  series  of  scattered  experiments,  hi^ 
ly  valuable,  doubly  so  perhaps  from  their » 
dependence  of  a  system,  but  no  combiDitia 
of  results,  no  criticism,  no  theory.  Tk 
study  of  ethnology y  in  fact,  cannot  bepuU 
far  without  the  necessity  being  ielt  ofamt 
thing  on  which  it  may  rest— of  somethiii 
broader  than  any  science  which  draws  in 
conclusions  from  the  examination  of  any  p» 
ticular  order  of  individaala — in  one  wora,rf 
the  *  philosophia  prima/  as  Bacon  caDs  it 
It  appears  to  us  that  a  majority  of  those  vb 
have  already  written  on  the  subject  hat 
been  ill-furnished  with  general  ideas,  wA 
that  most  of  their  errors,  most  of  their 
hasty  conclusions,  may  be  traced  to  tkii 
source. 

If  we  now  examine  the  papers  which  bite 
been  already  read  before  the  ethnological » 
cieties  of  London  and  Paris,  we  shall  fiad 
that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  form  adminUi 
materials  for  future  speculation.  The  h^ 
volume  of  the  French  '  Memoires*  is  now  !»• 
fore  us.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  »• 
nutes  of  each  meeting,  some  rery  Talatbk 
papers.  In  the  first  place  we  find  a  repnBI 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Edwards,  to  which  m 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  may  in  sooe 
sort  be  said  to  have  suggested  the  sociecj. 
The  author,  moreover,  up  to  the  period  d 
his  recent  death,  constantly  presided,  and 
made  some  very  useful  presents  to  the  libn- 
ry  and  museum.  His  essay  is  remarkable 
for  extreme  ingenuity,  but  he  has  generaliied 
somewhat  hastily,  and  there  remain  stroof 
doubts  on  our  mind  whether  he  has  discovv- 
ed  the  real  types  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Kynui 
His  argument  on  the  Jews,  besides,  falls  to 
the  ground  before  the  single  fact,  that  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  nation  have  varied  most  re 
mark  ably  in  every  country  where  they  have 
settled  long ;  so  that  the  Polish  Jew  is  diilo- 
ent  from  the  Portuguese  Jew,  and  the  Eoglidi 
from  both.  In  the  East,  also,  the  Israelites 
assume  a  new,  but  not  at  all  uniform  wspttL 
In  Egypt  they  are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
in  Damascus,  or  Persia,  or  Constantinople. 
We  have  been  assured,  besides,  by  thoee 
who  have  seen  the  figures  on  the  ancieBt 
Egyptian  tombs,  supposed  to  be  Jews,  an^ 
which  give  occasion  to  Dr.  Eklwards  to  aA 
firm  that  the  type  of  the  nation  is  absolntelj 
unchanged,  that  the  resemblance  is  so  faiat 
as  hardly  to  be  discerned  but  by  a  prejudiced 
eye. 

The  next  paper,  entitled  *  A  Sketch  of  the 

Present  State  of  Anthropdoffy,  or  the  NitB- 

\t«X¥LSs^m^  of  Han,'  is  by  &  same  aotbori 
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^  ud  is  chieflj  remarkable  for  an  ootline  of 
Ibis  own  work,  in  which  he  says  he  has  dis- 
tinguished most  of  the  races  of  the  continent 
off  Europe,  and  described  their  physical  char- 
aeters  correctly.  This  is  far  too  higli  praise ; 
the  rapid  excursion  which  he  took  through 
Belgium,  the  north  and  east  of  France,  Italy, 
and  part  of  Switzerland,  not  having  been  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  perform  what  he  at- 
tempted. 

The  Memoir  on  the  Guanches,  by  Sabin 
Berthelot,  is  an  admirable  performance,  full 
of  curious  information  concerning  a  people 
which  we  must  consider  extinct ;  ^r  though 
there  may  be  Guanche  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
■Bountaineers  of  the  Canaries,  and  remnants 
among  them  of  their  old  customs  and  lan- 
foage,  yet  the  Europeans,  by«the  introduc- 
tion of  new  manners,  as  well  as  by  immigra- 
tion, have  destroyed  all  vestage  of  national- 
ity. Among  the  most  remarkable  passages 
in  this  paper  is  that  on  the  guayres  or  coun- 
^lors  of  Canaria.  The  feats  of  strength 
performed  by  these  heroes  reminds  us  of 
those  related  by  Homer.  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  account  of  the 
wrestling  match  between  Guanhaven  and 
Gaytafa,  and  that  between  Odysseus  and  Ajax 
in  the  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus. 

Theodore  Pavie's  '  M^moire  sur  les  Parses' 
is    interesting  but  incomplete.     It  contains 
acarcely   any  information  on  the  marriage 
state  among  these  fire- worshippers,  and  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  power  possessed  by  the 
husband  in  certain  cases  of  taking  a  second 
wife.     Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of 
the  prominence  this  question  has  assumed  in 
consequence  of  the  case  of  the  Parsee  lady 
wbich  is  now  making  so  great  a  stir  at  Bom- 
bay.     Similar  reasons  render    M.   Benet's 
communication  on  the  Sikhs  more  than  usu- 
ally important  at  the  present  moment.     The 
aothor,  in  his  capacity  of  physician  to  the 
Maharajah  Ranjit-Singh,    possessed    ample 
opportunities  for  studying  what  he  professes 
to  describe,  and  has  accomplished  his  task 
with  great  success.     There  is  a  bluntness 
and  at  the  same  time  a  piquancy  in  his  style, 
which  confer  a  certain  charm  on  his  per- 
formance independent  of  the  value  of  the  facts. 

The  paper  next  following  is  by  Colonel  J. 
Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  and  is  of  a  general  na- 
ture. It  points  out,  in  a  very  clear  and  con- 
cise manner,  in  what  way  the  observation  of 
the  arts  and  inventions  of  savage  life  may  be 
made  conducive  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
races  of  mankind.  We  differ,  however, 
from  the  author  on  one  point.  We  do  not 
think  that  there  exists  at  present  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  observation  of  the  artisti- 
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cal  performances  of  the  inferior  animals  has 
ever,  among  an  infant  people,  given  a  single 
^impulse  to  human  invention. 

An  elaborate  work  on  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  Foulahs,  by  Gustave  D'Eichthal, 
forms,  with  its  appendices,  the  second  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  French  Memoirs. 
It  is  principally  occupied  in  discussing  the 
Malay  origin  of  the  Foulahs,  which  has  been 
since  denied  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  and  doubted 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  very  able  essay,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  M.  D'Eich- 
thal's  theory.  We  can  only  say  that,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  he  has  exhibitc^i  much  learning 
and  ingenuity. 

Having  thus  furnished  our  readers  with 
some  idea  of  the  direction  which  the  studies  of 
the  French  Ethnological  Society  have  taken, 
we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  papers 
which  have  been  read  at  the  London  Society. 
Of  these  only  one  has  been  as  yet  published, 
— namely,  the  first,  *  On  the  Study  of  Eth- 
nology,' by  Dr.  Diefienbach.  It  was  read  at 
the  preliminary  meeting,  Jan.  31,  1S43,  and 
contains  a  rapid  view  of  the  domains  of  the 
new  science,  pointing  out  what  has  already 
been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  any  one  who 
would  obtain  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  con- 
ception of  the  true  nature  of  ethnology.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  no 
complete  definition  of  the  science  has  ever 
yet  been  given.  We  may  expect  this  some 
day ;  but  at  present  our  knowledge  is  too 
slight  for  it  to  be  constructed. 

Five  other  papers  were  read  on  the  four 
meetings  following,  each  entertaining  and 
valuable  in  its  way.  Among  them  were  two 
by  Dr.  Richard  King,  the  secretary,  on  the 
Esquimaux,  which  contained  a  very  com- 
plete view  of  their  physical  structure,  arts, 
and  manufactures.  The  section  which  at- 
tracted most  attention  was  the  very  graphic 
description  of  the  mode  adopted  in  Labrador 
of  building  snow-houses  in  winter.  A  good 
deal  of  interest,  too,  was  excited  by  the  dir- 
cussion  on  the  stature  of  the  Esquimaux, 
the  average  of  which.  Dr.  King  stated,  from 
personal  observation,  to  be  five  feet  seven, 
whereas,  they  are  commonly  believed  to  be  a 
nation  of  dwarfs.  The  Bathurst  tribe  of  the 
Australians,  and  the  New  Zealanders,  formed 
the  subject  of  two  other  papers ;  the  first  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Suttor,  the  second  by  Dr.  Oba- 
diah  Pineo,  both  travellers.  The  conclud- 
ing paper  of  the  first  session,  '  On  the  Phy- 
sical Characters  of  the  Ancient  Greeks/  was 
by  Mr.  Jamea  Aw%\x^X\]a  ^V,  "^^tv^  niVi  ^^w- 
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tered  into  many  curious  details  on  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  and  showed  in  what  manner 
the  denuding  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  of 
forests  affected  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion. He  showed  that  the  absence  of  wood 
has  necessarily  induced  the  absence  of  water, 
by  which  means  many  rivers  have  become 
exhausted  before  they  can  reach  the  sea, 
spreading  into  marshy  lakes,  from  which 
arise  noxious  exhalations,  the  active  agents 
in  the  production  of  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases. He  suggested,  also,  in  what  way 
these  circumstances  might  act  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  people;  and  drew  many 
very  startling  conclusions  from  the  facts  he 
adduced,  which  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  however,  warranted  him  in 
doing. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  was 
read  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  on 
the  history  of  ethnology,  which  proved,  that 
already  had  the  science  made  progress  since 
the  establishment  of  the  society  We  cannot 
here  give  an  outline  of  the  author's  observa- 
tions. Our  space  forbids  it.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  he  has  presented  the  best  gen- 
eral view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  eth- 
nology that  has  yet  been  offered.  Never- 
theless, we  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations of  a  critical  nature,  which  may 
perhaps  be  not  unuseful  to  those  who  desire 
to  have  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  the 
prospects  of  the  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  although  the  plan  sketched  out  by  all 
who  have  attempted  to  take  general  views 
of  ethnology,  has  embraced  man  in  his  vari- 
ous aspects — from  the  cradle  to  the  grai^e — 
from  the  very  depths  of  savageness  to  the 
highest  point  of  civilization;  yet,  both  in 
writing  and  conversation,  ethnologists  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  direct  their  chief  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  lowest  stages  to  which  our 
nature  has  descended.  This  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  mere  accident.  This  fact  is,  the 
science  of  ethnology  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Its  limits  are  by  no  means  strictly  defined, 
neither  is  it  obvious  to  every  one  whither  il 
will  lead.  For  this  reason,  they  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  not  feeling  exact- 
ly certain  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
treading,  confine  themselves  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  fearing,  as  it  were,  to 
he  found  trespassin^f  on  the  territories  of 
another  science.  Besides,  it  is  always  easier 
to  observe  and  describe  the  peculiarities  of  a 
savage  tribe  than  those  of  one  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  habits  of  what  is  c<illed  a  state  of  nature 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  or 
so  mod'tGed  by  circumstances  as  Xo  be  com- 
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pletely  disguined.  But  something  is  s^  kL 
The  texture  of  the  original  canvass  appeal 
through  the  varied  coats  of  colors  vkick 
have  been  laid  on  at  each  successive  stigerf 
refinement.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to^ 
lineate  a  people  as  they  are, — in  itself  m 
easy  task  —  we  must  trace  them  hnk 
through  past  ages,  deprive  them  in  imtgi» 
tion,  one  by  one,  of  all  that  they  have  » 
quired  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  reiloR^ 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  sarage  man,  in  cHff 
to  compare  him  with  other  sarage  men,  ai 
determine  the  degree  of  affinity  that  eiitt 
between  them. 

We  have  here  for  a  moment  supposed  the 
truth  of  the  theory  according  to  which  tk 
most  stupid  and  ignorant  sarage  it  is  p» 
sible  to  conceive,  sunk  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligence below  most  brutes,  is  the  father  of 
the  glorious  human  race.  We  suspect,  ho*> 
ever,  that  he  who  will  patiently  retrace  tk 
steps  of  civilization,  will  arrive  at  a  poiiit, 
nearly  midway,  at  which  he  must  soppoc 
the  onward  movement  to  have  commenoed. 
Every  thing  beyond  that  he  will  find  is  re> 
trograde.  We  have  a  tendency  to  deterionie 
as  well  as  to  ameliorate.  Sarage  nations  i^ 
pear  to  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  degradatios. 
We  think  we  can  discern  in  most  of  thea 
the  remnants  of  a  vanished  sytem  of  things 
Their  traditions  point  almost  invariably  to  i 
happier  state  of  existence,  something  tmt 
logons  to  that  which  they  hope  to  enjoy  hcT^ 
after.  Many  of  their  arts  and  contrifsnccf 
seem  mutilated  and  imperfect  recoUectioBS 
of  something  more  excellent  and  complete. 
They  have  nothing  infantine  in  their  char- 
acter. They  are  the  awkward  attempts  oft 
second  childhood  to  emulate  the  performiooes 
of  manhood. 

The  truth  of  what  we  here  incidentally  ad- 
vance may -be  tested  by  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  past  tiroes  preserved  in  the  le- 
gends of  wild  nations,  of  their  manners,  am, 
and  whole  mode  of  existence.  By  this  meass 
it  will  be  possible  to  ascend  to  the  point  to 
which  we  may  descend  by  a  critical  study  of 
civilized  races.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  nnrea- 
sonable  to  investigate  the  savage  nations  firrt. 
If  we  recommend  an  occasional  deriatioo 
from  this  practice  it  is  because  we  think  it 
probable,  if  it  be  too  strictly  adhered  to,  that 
when  the  time  shall  come  for  m«-iking  a  step 
in  advance  it  will  be  found  that  a  wrong  and 
narrow  theory  of  ethnology  has  been  formed, 
and  that  some  difficulty  will  be  encountered 
in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  public  mind  into 
new  fields  of  inquiry.  For  these  reasons  we 
imagine  it  would  be  advisable  to  minsfle  with 
papers,  such  as. those  ofDrs.  King  andPineo 
Qu  the  Esquimaux  and  New  Zealanders,  dis- 
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qnisitions  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Greeks  (an  example  of  which  has 
already  been  given  by  Mr.  St.  John),  the 
Ekruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  and  the  Englinh.  Much  may  be  dis- 
covered by  comparing  the  various  stages  of 
civilization  one  with  another,  and  exhibiting 
what  elements  have  been  lost  and  what  gain- 
ed in  each.  The  study  of  the  forms  taken  by 
thought,  in  different  nations,  at  correspond- 
iDg  epochs  of  their  progress,  may  bring  to 
light  not  a  little  that  is  new  and  valuable. 
We  are  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  far  more  is  to 
be  gained  by  psychological  than  by  philologi- 
cal investigations.  These  however  should  not 
be  rejected.  Assistance  should  be  sought 
from  the  grammarian  as  well  as  the  philoso- 
pher. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  agree  en- 
tirely with  Dr.  Hodgkin's  observation,  that 
the  study  of  ethnology  is   by  no  means  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  medical  man      We 
equally  dissent  from  those  who  believe  that 
we  should  look  principally  to  the  future  trav- 
eller for  materids  on  which  to  base  our  theo- 
ries.    As  much  perhaps  is  to  be  learned  by 
speculation  on  existing  data  as  by  observa- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  oar  libraries  contain  almost  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  facts,  records  of  states  of  exist- 
ence, the  like  of  which  may  never  again  re- 
cur, and  which  must  not  be  forgotten.     We 
think  that  many  persons  show  a  disposition  to 
underrate  the  amount  of  attention  that'  has 
been  paid  to  the  subject  of  man  by  voyagers 
and  travellers.  Their  observations,  it  is  true, 
have  been  often  unskilfully  made  and  care- 
lessly recorded.     But  still  the  task  of  extract- 
ing and  methodizing  their  contributions  to 
the  science  of  ethnology  might  profitably  em- 
ploy a  very  large  section  of  the  members  of 
the  society.     The  '  Voyages  de  la  Compagnie 
des  Indes,'  atone,  are  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion, and  many  of  the  writers  on  the  North 
American  Indians,  Golden,  Garver,  andLafi- 
tau,  for  example,  are  invaluable.     It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the  books 
of  travels   which   contain   information  that 
should  not  be  neglected.     We  only  hope  that 
attention  will  speedily  he  directed  to  them. 
What  is  required  are  careful  abstracts  of  their 
contents,  without  reference  to  any  system, 
leaving  an  opinion  to  be  formed  by  the  read- 
ers on  the  data  furnished.     At  least  modern 
inferences  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  old  facts.     The  society  miffht  profitably 
employ  some  of  its  funds  in  publishing  such 
abstracts.     We  feel  confident  that  persons 
might  easily  be  found  to  undertake  them. 

The  method  which  we  think  it  would  be 
most. advantageous  to  pursue,  would  be  for 
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one  pers<Hi  to  take  the  accounts  of  one  nation 
and  analyze  them  seriatim  in  the  order  of 
dates.  Materials  would  thus  be  collected  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  aspect  of  society  changes  in  the  various 
stages  of  civilization.  Our  present  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  refinement  to  dis- 
tinguish nations  one  from  another ;  because 
every  modification  of  the  original  character 
is  the  result  of  circumstances  which  are  infi- 
nitely varied  by  time  and  place ;  and  that 
when  the  intellecual  faculties  begin  to  devel- 
op themselves,  the  passion  for  improvement 
acquires  more  vigor,  and  is  less  easily  satis- 
fied. There  is  far  more  resemblance  between 
one  savage  people  and  another,  and  between 
the  same  savage  people  at  different  periods  of 
their  history,  than  between  two  barbarous  na^ 
tions  compared  with  each  other,  or  with 
themselves  at  distant  epochs.  But  the  varia- 
tions observable  in  these  instances  are  noth- 
ing by  the  side  of  those  which  may  be  re- 
marked when  we  place  two  European  states 
in  juxtaposition,  and  endeavor  to  discover 
their  affinities  and  recognize  their  present 
features  in  the  portraits  that  have  been  hand- 
ed down  of  them  from  times  past.  The  phys- 
iognomy of  childhood  is  less  marked  than 
that  of  youth,  that  of  youth  than  that  of  man- 
hood. The  parallel  may  be  followed  out,  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  as  it  is  the  tendency  of 
old  age  to  impress  one  type  upon  the  features, 
so  nations  in  their  decline  are  distinguished 
by  similar  characteristics.  We  do  not  dog- 
matically advance  this  theory,  but  consider  it 
well  worthy  of  examination ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose recommend  the  careful  chronological 
study  of  the  successive  accounts  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world  of  one  people. 
When  these  accounts  embrace  a  vast  space 
of  tinte,  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
them  are  of  course  more  important,  but  pic- 
tures drawn  of  the  same  individual,  at  the 
distance  of  even  ten  years,  may  offer  striking 
points  of  dissemblance. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  immobility,  the 
unvarying  sameness  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  suspect  that  too  great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  it,  and  that  the  only  con- 
stancy has  been  in  our  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
English,  for  example,  have  scarcely  under- 
gone more  changes,  certainly  not  more 
changes  if  we  allow  for  their  higher  position 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  than  have  the  subjects  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  We  do  not  at  present 
refer  to  any  striking  alterations  in  their  politr 
ical  condition ;  but  to  the  different  impres- 
sions of  their  character,  created  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  of  \xvi^\&  n»\Lv5}cl  ^%»wi^Wi 
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them  two  centuries  ago,  and  those  which 
represent  them  at  present.     To  our  mind  the 
Chinese  who  resisted  Kang-hi  were  very  di^ 
ferent  from  those  with  whom  we  came  into 
collision  during  the  last  war.     We  think  that 
they  have  greatly   deteriorated,    both  in  a 
moral  and  military  point  of  view,  though  we 
are  far  from  believing  that  China  was  ever 
the  paradise  which  the  French  viriters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion perhaps  of   Montesquieu,  would   have 
persuaded  us  it  was.     We  are  of  course  not 
speaking  of  the  Manchus,  who  are,  perhaps, 
as  courageous  as  ever,  but  of  the  population 
they  now  govern,  and  which  then,  especially 
in  the  tea-districts,  opposed  them,  and  forced 
them  to  gain  many  a  bloody  victory  before 
they   would    acknowledge    themselves  van- 
quished.    Some  of  the  scenes  in  this  war 
would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  Roman  his- 
tory than   to  Chinese.     When  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Fo  Kien  was  besieged, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  the  general  invited  his  friends  to  a 
feast  of  poison,  and  would  have  persuaded 
them  to  partake  of  what  he  set  before  them. 
Upon  their  refusal  he  resolved  to  die  alone, 
and  was  found  by  the  Tartars  when  they  en- 
tered the  city,  sitting  dead  in  his  chair  of 
state.     Struck  with  awe,   they  made  many 
obeisances  to  the  corpse,  extolling  the  high 
spirit  which  had  prompted  the  deed.     Their 
hearts,  however,  were  only  softened  for  a  mo- 
ment ;    for  though  the  garrison  had  capitu- 
lated, they  called  them  all  out  into  a  great 
open  place,  and  falling  upon  them  suddenly, 
put  them  to  death,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
thousand.     No  one  suspected  that  this  sacri- 
fice was  intended ;  and  it  is  related  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  hearing  the  order,  and  having 
some  business  to  transact,  said  to  a  towns- 
man, '  I  cannot  make  time  to  appear.     Here 
is  a  piece  of  money.     Go  you  for  me.*     The 
offer  was   accepted,   the  substitute  put   to 
death,  the  soldier  saved.     *  It  was  very  for- 
tunate for  the  one,'  says  the  historian  of  this 
tragic  event,  *  and  very  unlucky  for  the  other.' 
It  would    be  a  curious  question  for  the 
Ethnological  Society  to  discuss,  whether  the 
practice  of  opium-smoking,  developed  of  late 
years  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  intro- 
duced probably  as  some  dleviation  of  the  un- 
happiness  resulting  from  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment, has  not  contributed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  change  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
people.     They  would  thus  not  only  elucidate 
a  very  interesting  point  in  itself,  but  aid  in 
establishing  some  general  principles  by  which 
the  influences  of  a  change  of  diet,  if  we  may 
use  the  word  in  so  large  a  sense,  in  pro- 
dacing   aiterations    of  the  chaxacleiislics^ 
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mental  and  physical,  of  natiooa,  majbii^ 
mated. 

And  this  leads  ua  to  observe  that  itmril 
be  well  if  societies,  bod|  al  home  and  tbn^ 
would  apply  theinselfif  sometimes  tothefr 
cussion  of  points  sueli  as  that  which  wcksi^ 
suggested,  and  not  endeavor  at  ererjBMfr 
ing  to  embrace  a  subject  which  it  wodd  till 
a  volume    to    treat    properly.    Expmi 
teaches  the  evils  of  the  latter  coarse.  Wk» 
ever  there  is  a  discussion  it  becomeB  M 
and  uninteresting.     Let  ns  suppose  tlie  ft 
nological  Society  to  fall  into  this  enor,  si 
reflect  what  would  ensue.     Let  as  iip(* 
that  at  every  meeting  an  entire  peoriefV' 
its  aspects,  is  attempted   to  be  desentei 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  di8Ciflii«f 
Questions  would  be  raised  on  goTemsati 
religion,  or  morals,  arts,  commerce,  <ff  ■*  I^a 
ufactures.     All  would  depend  on  >^^  p 
If  a  particular  remark,  say  on  food,  Aci"  hii 
strike  one  member,  he  would  note  it  ^  f!^ 
and  prepare  to  raise  a  discussioiL  o^  ^  p 
The  attention  of  another  might  bediicc^  Wi 
to  a  meteorological    observation.    A  ^  [^ 
might  desire  to  say  something  on  religioif  >  }M 
fourth    on    morals,  and  so  on.    Wdl,  ^  r^ 
paper  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  v^  p 
eager  or  the  best  prepared  opens  the  diflC**'  'b 
sion.     It  is  very  probable  that  few  feel  ^ 
to    meet    him    on   his   own   ground.    H0 
remarks  are  therefore  heard  in  silence  ^ 
greeted  with  applause ;  and  another  neober 
rises  to  speak  on  a  totally  distinct  sabject 
There  will  forthwith  be  an  intellectual  looT^ 
meni  in  the  society.     Each  man  wiU  roU 
round  hurriedly  the  globe  of  his  knowledge 
in  search  of  the  new  country  that  has  beei 
pointed  out.    Ten  to  one  it  will  be  Ton 
Incognita  to  the  majority,  and  before  tbey 
can  scrawl  down  a  promontory,  or  scratch 
the  course  of  a  river,  their  attention  wiH  he 
called  away  to  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

This  evil  will  be  in  a  great  measare  obviated 
by  circumscribing,  as  we  have  suggested,  the 
field  which  each  article  embraces.  Let  it  he 
stated,  for  example,  at  one  meeting  that  the 
wigwams  of  the  Red  Indians,  or  of  savage 
nations  generally,  or  the  dog-carts  of  the 
Kamtschadales,  or  the  dances  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, or  of  the  Belooches,  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  paper  to  be  read  a  month  from  that  tine. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  interval  all  who  hate 
leisure  will  prepare  themselves  to  say  waft- 
thing  m  the  discussion.  Even  those  persons 
who  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledie 
to  be  able  to  ask  an  apposite  question,  or  make 
a  single  remark,  or  state  a  solitary  fact,  wiD 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  evenini^; 
and  much  that  is  valuable  will  doubtless  be 
,  elucidated. 


THB   CHINA   WALL. 


a  subject,  bo  comprehensire  as  lo 
)e  reading  of  many  weeks  for  any 
itaiQ  ereD  a  con  fused  notion  of  it^i 
itline,  be  treated  at  ooca,  not  only 
Ivantage  of  eoi^tleteness  be  lost,  biii 

are  not  already  bmi  liar  with  itwill 
td  from  approaching  it,  and  the  dh- 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
ndon  Ethnological  Society — will  hv 
vety  languid  and  uninteresting, 
ve  thrown  out  these  desultory  re- 
h  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  as  far 
lies,  the  objects  of  the  society.  In 
>n,  however,  it  will  not  have  fiiliillr'il 
1  until  it  shall  have  InTeatigated  i\\(' 
id  varied  fortunes  of  every  natixii 
h,  as  far  as  the  materials  to  be  ck 
1  allow..  It  is  within  its  province  to 
only  the  moral  and  physical  develoji- 
nankind,  but  all  the  circumstances 
utioDs  which  may  directly  orremoit'- 
ce  its  character  and  manners,  aa  cli- 
;,education,  legislation,  goTernment, 
:ion.  These  projects  are  vast,  Uic 
at  our  disposal  scattered  and  perhaps 
at  To  make  the  attempt,  however, 
ible,  and  the  results,  if  not  entirely 
ry,  will  at  least  be  as  far  as  they  ^n 
t  and  valuable. 


THE  CHINA  WALL. 


Hyacinth  Butahurin,  who  was  mariy 
ember  of  the  Rusaian  establishment  :it 
1,  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  National! 
'  produced  much  novel  information  i  m 
t  of  the  conatruction  of  the  celebrab  .1 
He  controverts  the  opinion,  prevaleiii 
uropeans,  that  this  extensive  woi-li. 
Itches  from  the  Gulf  of  Corea  wcki- 
iie  fortress  of  Zyaj-ui-quin,  ia  wholly 
itone,  and  has  existed,  without  ajiy 
lecay  or  injury,  for  thirty  centuries; 
lows  that  there  are  no  grounds  whctt- 
le  assertion.  The  deaiifn  of  proteci- 
ODtiers  of  the  empire  with  walls  wns 
in  the  fourth  century  before  the  birih 
at  a  time  when  the  terriloty  wilbin  Uiu 
lat  now  constitutes  China  Proper,  vmn 
out  into  seven  distincl  soverei^Iics. 
Uieir  princes  adopting  the  system  <>!' 
themselves  against  the  inroads  ni 
a  by  crecticK  walls  along  their  fron 
ther  Hyacinui  quotes  many  instanci'ic 
am  the  records  of  that  age,  and  oh- 
it  remains  of  these  defences  are  Mill 


almost  crumbled  away ;  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  war  haa  had  much  to  do  with 
their  decay;  they  seem  to  have  been  levelled,  if 
not  by  the  effects  of  rain  and  storms,  by  the  ap- 
pliance of  the  ploughshare. 

When  the  Mongolipns  of  Tshachar  and  Odos 
infested  the  northern  borders  of  China  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  ruling  pow- 
ers set  about  the  restoration  of  the  wall  in  that 
direction,  rebuilt  that  portion  of  it  which  extends 
from  Da-lchan-fie  westwards  to  Byan-tsheu- 
guan,  a  distance  of  600  U,  (about  214  miles,) 
and  in  the  year  1546  renovated  a  further  portion 
of  300  li,  though  in  what  precise  quarter  is  not 
specified.  In  tLe  following  year  the  great  wall 
in  the  province  of  Datchanfu  was  erected. 
Although  Chinese  history  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  further  extension  of  the  wall  to 
the  Gulf  of  Corea,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the 

'  great  wall  now  existing  between  Shanefaaiquau 
Bhopchinfu  in  Tshi-li,  which  is  faced  with  stone 
and  bricks,  was  construeied  anew  under  the 
Ming  dynasty ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
barrier  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the  sixth  century 
should  have  remained  entire  until  the  fifteenth. 
The  great  wall  stretching  from  Bhopchinfu  in  a 
westerly  direction,  ia  3^  li  (1410  miles)  in 
length,  and  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 

I  teenth  centuries.  Part  of  Ibis  chain,  which  ex- 
tends from  Shopchiniti  southwards,  and  thence 
to  the  nortb-eas^  as  far  as  Lake  Chuamatshi, 
was  constructed  in  the  year  1472;  but  the  ma- 
jority  of  the   military  colonists,  who  are  ap- 

Eointed  to  guard  the  Chinese  border,  having 
led  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  wall  for  their 
agricultural  seltlementSj  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  wall  was  laid  in  1504,  and  the  earlier 
line  of  defence  was  thenceforth  designated  "  the 
second  wall ;"  similar  duplications  of  walls  are 
to  be  met  with  in  other  provinces,  for  instance, 
in  Lyautsbenlii.  The  facing  of  the  ancient 
watts  of  earth  with  briclis  and  granite  was  be- 
gun in  the  fifteenth  century ;  this,  therefore,  is 
me  true  date  of  all  the  lines  so  faced. 

From  the  western  borders  of  the  province  of 
Tshill  the  wall  thence  takes  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  province  of  Sun-si,  is  built  of  beaten 
toam, without  any  facing,  of  inconsiderable  width, 
and  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height ;  further  on- 
wards, namely,  fhna  Sun-si  to  Snan-si,  the  Ho- 
ang-ho  or  Yellow  River  forms  the  frontier  de- 
fence instead  of  the  great  wall,  and  is  protected 
by  isolated  posts :  beyond  this,  still  in  a  westerly 
dvectioD,  the  wall  is  low  and  narrow,  buried  in 
sand  where  sandy  plains  occur,  and  in  other 
places  completely  levelled ;  the  only  exception 
bein^  in  Sutshen,  near  the  fortress  of  Zyayui- 

Suin,  where  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
:  may  be  remarked,  that  the  walls  of  this  for- 
tress Itself  are  not  built  even  of  bricks,  but  of 
compressed  earth.  Lower  down  towards  the 
south,  no  defence  fit  to  be  termed  a  wall  exists ; 
the  only  approximation  to  it  is  a  ditcli,  provided 
at  certain  points  with  a  better  kind  of  walL 


sed  was  usually  what  the  Chinese  call 
earth,"  not  stone.  In  the  course  of 
ever,  the  walls  so  constructed  have 


MliCELLAlfT. 
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MISCELLANY. 
Trk  late  Mr  SoaTHsr. — In  comeqaence  of  a 
deiire  which  had  been  generally  eipreased,  that  a 

{mblic  testimony  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
ate  poet  laureate,  Mr.  Southcy,  should  be  placed  in 
the  church  of  Crotthwaite,  in  which  parish  he  had 
spent  the  greater  portion  of 'his  life,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Keswick,  on  the  31st  October,  1843,  (the 
Rev.  J.  Lynn,  vicar,  in  the  chair,)  when  it  was  re- 
solved : — 

1.  That  a  tablet  with  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Sonthey, 
in  white  marble,  be  adopted  as  the  monument  to  be 
erected  ;  and  that  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  poet 
laureate,  be  requested  to  write  the  inscription.  3. 
That  a  number  of  ^^entlemen  named  should  be  a 
committee.  2.  That  Dr.  Southey  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Coleridge  be  requested  to  assist  the  committee,  by 
recommending  an  artist  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.* 

Other  resolutions  appointed  secretary,  treasurer, 
Ac.  &«.,  and  agreed  that  a  lithographed  copy  of  a 
drawing  of  the  tablet,  when  completed,  should  be 
tent  to  each  subscriber. 

The  subscriptions  amounted  at  the  local  meeting 
to  about  £70 ;  and  we  learn  that  it  was  thought 
probable  the  amount,  besides  the  mural  tablet,  might 
afford  a  surplus  to  appl^  in  fbrtherance  of  a  plan  at 
present  in  contemplation  for  the  improvement  of 
the  parish  church  of  Crosthwaite,  and  repairing  and 
re-pewing  in  oak  the  chancel,  from  the  conviction, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Southey 's  friends,  that  this  mode 
of  testifying  respect  to  his  memory  would  have  been 
to  him  most  gratifying.  The  following  is  the  in- 
scription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Southey,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  interred  in  the  adjoining 
church-yard.  He  was  born  at  Bristol,  October  4, 
1774  ;  and  died,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  forty 
years,  at  Greta  Hall,  in  this  parish,  March  21, 
1843. 

Ye  torrents,  foaming  down  the  rocky  steeps — 
Ye  lakes,  wherein  the  spirit  of  water  sleeps — 
Ye  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet's  steps,  and  fixed  him  here,  on  you 
His  eyes  have  closed ;  and  ye,  loved  books,  no 

more 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore. 
To  works  that  ne'er  shall  forfeit  their  renown 
Adding  immortal  labors  of  his  own  : 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth,  with  zeal 
For  the  state's  guidance,  or  the  church's  weal ; 
Or  ftncy,  disciplined  b^  studious  art, 
Ilifi>rm'd  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart. 
Or  judgments  sanction'd  in  the  patriot's  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  find  a  holier  nest. 
His  jovH,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  cloud 
From  okiddaw's  top ;  but  he  to  heaven  was  vow*d 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calm'd  by  Christian  faith 
In  his  pure  soul  the  fear  of  change  and  death. t 

*  Of  which  if  there  could  be  a  question,  we  should 
despair  of  any  public  monument  of  art  ever  being 
what  it  should  be.  Look  at  Lough's  inimitable  bust 
of  Southey  just  completed  ! — Ed.  Lit.  Gaz. 

t  The  successor  and  friend  of  the  laureate  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  feeling  on  this 
occasion.  As  we  advance  in  age,  objects  fade,  or 
the  sight  fails.  But,  rather  disappointed  in  the 
above  inscription,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  pub- 
lish some  original  lines  to  the  memory  of  Southey 
itom  another  peD.—Ed.  L  .G. 


**  Ye  torrents,  foaming  down  the  rocky  «c^| 
Ye  lakes,  wherein  tne  spirit  of  water  sk 

Ye  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither 

The  poet*s  steps,  and  fixed  him  here,  oa  ja 
His  eyes  have  closed !" 

Mtwunifil  Verses  hy  Wi 

Not  dead,  ye  torrents !  jre  whose  lofty  hyiu 
Peal  upon  peal  majestic  meets  the  ear,  '\ 

Swelling  and  sounding  'midst  the  monntaiHii^ 
As  earth,  like  heaven,  had  its  harmoniouiBki 

Not  dead,  ye  woods  !  still  in  yoar  sylvan  dew 

The  immortal  memory  of  Southey  dwells. 

Say,  shall  that  spirit  which  inspired  the  biiaik 
Of  epic  poesy  be  heard  no  more .' 

Shall  song  not  triumph  o*er  the  scythe  of  doif 
Speak,  voice  of  waters !  answer  thou,  Loddo! 

Thy  cataract  enshrines  the  poet's  fame, 

Thy  living  waters  syllable  his  name. 

Why  mourns  the  laurel  ? — ^wherefore  dro^  A 
.     leaf. 

Rich  in  historic  glory  and  renown  .' 
Why  o'er  its  honors  hang  the  dews  of  grief.'     j 

What  hath  cast  down  the  old,  the  laureate ciomI 
The  ^lender  of  its  fkme  can  never  set — 
Thy  muse,  O  Southey,  lingers  round  it  yet 

Oh,   friend   beloved !   far  more  than  tosgw  if 
speak — 

True  heart  and  holy — seest  thoa  these  tid  tm 
I  know  such  drops  of  sorrow  are  but  weak—  ' 

Why  should  I  mourn  thee,  spirit  of  the  ikiii? 
Yet  wno  to  such  a  loss  could  calm  remais.' 
Who  weeps  no  more,  because  he  weeps  in  tiib? 

The  lips  that  "  bless'd  mc,"— ah  !  how  often  tkji 
In  language  musical  as  heaven's  lyre, 

Would  lend  a  gladness  to  the  vomaJ  day, 
Give  wings  to  thought  and  lead  me  to  unxtt* 

Weep  still,  sad  heart !  for  where  may'st  thosMi 
find  . 

So  true  a  friend  to  thee  and  all  mankind } 

Come,  spirit  of  the  cloud,  descend  in  tears ! 

Veil,  Skiddaw,  veil  thy  venerable  bead ! 
He's  dead  !-— the  noblest  of  thy  late  compeem; 

Love,   Friendship,   all— oh,  all  save  Fsai  ■■ 
dead. 
Dead  to  the  human  heart  that  yearns  to  meet 
Once  more  the  lips  that  made  affection  sweet. 

Ye  meads,  that  from  your  flowery  bosoms  wake 
Perennial  incense,  lif\  his  name  on  high. 

Who  loved  ye,  living,  for  your  Maker's  sake, 
And  sang  of  ye  in  lays  that  ne'er  can  die! 

Go,  wreathe  your  garlands  round  the  poet*s  teal 

And  crown  his  memory  with  imoioruT  bloon. 

Nor  sculptured  urn,  nor  monumental  stone. 
Like  Nature's  tablet  can  record  his  worth ; 

The  cenotaphs  which  Nature  ealls  her  own 
Shall  live  whilst  Genius  hath  a  voice  on  eartb. 

Then  shrine  his  fame,  ye  hills,  for  evermore, 

And  loudest  in  his  praise  sound  thou,  Lodore ! 

CB.ARLXS  SWAIK. 

Daguxrreottpk.— If  an  ordinary  dagnerresrn 
portrait  be  examined  with  a  power  of  aboat  > 
linear,  the  surface  in  the  parts  upon  which  the  ligl 
has  acted,  instead  of  being  perfectly  smooth,  isfetf 
to  be  covered  with  a  series  of  minute  dots  or  |k 
bules,  arranged  in  a  hexagoiuil  form.— H. 


OVERT  I  a  EVERT. — Wa  requBit  the  aHen- 
reader*  to  the  fbllowini  adverliiemcnl, 
>py  from  ■  NewJounduDd  newipiper, 

a  philanthropic  wiib  to  befrieDd  thi 
iaivy  in  order  to  draw  altcnlioD  to  ■ 
irioBitr.     Honaa  nhicfa  '*  ride  remark- 

realise  the  fable  of  the  "Old  Mao, 
.89 ;"  and  do  indeed  poaaeM  a  **  hifli 

,  a  besutifut  pair  ofhoneaaf  tJ;A  ekar- 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  ofTera  for  aale, 
ir  of  horses.  Tli<y  totk  ride  rtmarkaili/ 
perfectlj  quiet  that  the  moat  timid  per- 
ve  ihem  in  double  or  uDgle  haraen. 
.'  guineas. — 51.  Johnt's (Jftuifmtndlatid) 
tt,  Ott.  14. 

'isii.Moa>TEit. — On  the  33d  of  AngusI 
vena  was  Ijing  in  Laguavra  Roadi,  the 
recl\y  catm,  but  the  veaiel  moving  about 
shipping.     To  my  lurpriie,  I  found  ~ 

monster  entangled  fhit  to  the  buoj 
ragging  the  anchor  alowlj  along  l£ 
[hen  had  the  fish  towed  on  ahore.  It 
ttish  shape,  aomelhin^  like  a  deiilfiiih, 
rtuus  shape,  being  wider  than  il  wu 
ving  mo  tuaka.one  on  each  aide  of  the 
a  very  amati  tail  in  proportion  to  the 

like  a  bal's  tail,  and  now  on  hoard  the 
-he  dimensions  of  the  GA  were  aa  fol- 
gth  IVoni  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  end 

13  feel ;  irom  wing  to  wing,  20  t^et ; 

feet  wide  ;  and  its  weight  3503  pounds. 
Barbadoei  Paper. 

A:<Ti»ONV  FOR  Wqiti  Liad.-M.  de 
sea  to  substitute,  for  general  purpoaei, 
antimony  for  white  lead,  and  thua  pre- 
inful  diaeiuca  to  which  those  who  uie 

pare  white  lead  are  subject.  Among 
vaiilagcs,  he  auya  that  il  ia  as  pure  in 

most  beauliful  silver  white;  i I  forms 
s  and  c»besi< 


,.n.. 


when  dry  il  prescivea  ils  brilliancy, 
vith  other  colors,  pMduces  a  much  bet- 
lun  white  lead;  it  ia  also  two-thirds 
[.  de  Ruolz  elutes,  that  in  the  prepara- 
lower  of  antimony,  there  is  no  danger 
(or,  and  that  in  using  it  as  a  paint  none 
inaiiona  lake  place  which  make  white 

OLiDHAC. — We  last  week  recorded  the 
■e  Polignac  having  been  desired  by  the 
to  quit  Piirif,  an  order  which  ia  aaid  to 
Jed  direct  from  Louis  Philippe  himself. 
B  have  been  alleged  for  Iho  visit  of  the 
p  French  capilal,  but  we  are  inclined 
llie  accuracy  of  that  ilatement  which 
e  peremptory  mandate  ofLouis  Philippe 
',hia  having  embarki:d  in  a  fresh  intrigue 
reignins  dynasty.  The  King  of  the 
loo  profound  a  knowledge  of  ibe  char' 
French  nation  to  apprehend  danger 
eaence  in  Paris  of  Prince  Polignac. 
zarin's  vary  pertinent  question  ol  ■•  Est 
'  before  he  would  employ  any  individual 
HIS  affiiirii,  has  engraved  itself  in  lb« 
renchmen ;    and    the    Prince'a   former 

is  opponents  as  harmless  and  inufTen- 
be  even  diapoaed  to  take  pan  in  the 
s  of  any  parly. — Court  Jeuriui. 


4S7 

Tbi  Fmhcb  Clihot.— The  dispute  between 
the  clern  of  France  and  the  University,  on  the 
subject  of  education,  appears  to  he  approaching  to 
a  crisis.  The  biahopa  do  not  now  content  them- 
selvea  with  a  simple  threat  of  withdrswing  the 
chaplains  from  the  universitiea—thtj  have  acluaJlf 
put  their  threat  into  eieculion.  A  provincial  paper 
published  at  Nancy,  L'EtpiraiKt,  announcea  Ibat 
the  chaplain  of  the  college  of  that  cilv  baa  received 
ordera  to  quil  the  rullcge,  and  that  he  has  conae- 
guenlly  taken  np  his  quarters  in  the  Epiacupal 
Palace,  The  diapute  ia  very  complicated  and  em 
barraaaing.  It  is  daily  forcing  ilaelf  more  and  mora 
Upon  the  public  attention,  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
prevent  itsbeingoneof  the  moat  prominonl  aubjecta 
of  discuasiOD  in  the  ensuing  seaaion  of  the  CuaiD- 
bers. — Paris  Corretpondtnt. 

Ehuftior  or  Etui. — Accoanta  from  Haiti  an- 
nounce an  eruption  of  Honnt  Etna  Heveral  nnble- 
men's  seats  have  been  burned  to  Ihe  ground,  aoins 
vineyards  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  paper  manu- 
factory of  immense  size  and  nolorietj.  Cstaoia 
hss  fortunately  escaped,  aa  the  lava,  before  reach- 
ing the  town  of  Bronii,  took  a  northerlv  direction. 
The  road  helw.        "         '  ' "  '  '        ' 


a  and  Paler 
a  fr( 


n  the 


ing  lava  thereon  deposed, — Jtiea 


I   Of 


•i  a  beantifbl 

is  that  long 

green  Ihing  tying  on  the  dish  before  yon  ?"  "  A 
cucumber,  my  beloved  Goorsiana,"  replied  tfa* 
mamms,  with  a  bland  smile  of  approbation  at  her 
darling's  commendable  curiosity,  "A  cucumber! 
gracious  goodness,  my  dear  mamma,  how  Very  ex< 
Iraordinary  ;  I  always  imagined,  until  this  moment, 
that  they  grew  in  slices." — Chapman'M  Weekly 
Magaiitu. 

THiBnoaow*TCBcrncH,WtaTaiiisTiii.  Pr^m 
■  Corrapondent.  —  On  Thursday  last  this  naw 
church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
This  edilice,  built  from  the  designs  of  Hr.  Poynlsr, 


ritb  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  quoin*  and  dreaa- 
nga,  and  the  arches  and  Ihe  whole  of  the  moulded 
nd  carved  work  withinside  are  alao  of  Bath  slona. 


Willement.  There  ia  i 
the  aouth  aiale,  forming  a  back-ground  to  the  fVont, 
which  ia  of  Isrie  size,  and  elaborately  carved.  The 
alvle  of  Ihe  building  is  ihat  of  the  latter  part  of  tfao 
I3lh  century,  and  iha  archttecl  has  introduced  caat 
ironcolnmnafor  Ihe  support  of  Ihe  nave  arches,  not 
in  disguise,  but  adapted  to  the  chnracleriatica  of  the 
architecture.  Conaiderittg  the  growing  use  and  im- 
portance of  cast  iron  in  conatructive  architecture,  it 
would  be  welt  if  this  surl  of  Ddsplntion  were  more 
studied.  The  west  front  of  the  building  riaca  to  the 
height  of  about  67  IVel,  and  as  the  roofisopea  lim- 
ber work,  the  interior  eflect  is  strikingly  loAy.  It 
is  intended  to  complete  this  building  wilh  a  spire 
900  feel  in  height,  bnl  from  a  deficiency  of  funda 
las  aa  yet  reached  litlle  more  than  one 
fourth  of  ita  eievalion Jitk, 

Thi  BniTiaH  awd  Forbior  iHaTiTUTE  ia,  we 
narn,  making  great  aod  rapid  procreia.  Vf*  >A>- 
eivo  that  il  bai  tXtvftA^  wnaWe^  ^tn«  SRft  v«^ 


ben  ;  and  propoies  to  open  neit  montb,  and  thi: 
lectnrai  begin  in  Febmarf .  The  botel  departmeni 
U  ai  forward  aa  that  for  literature ;  and  there  ia  a 

rat  pramiie  of  excellent  maaicaJ  entertain  men  in. 
ia  giatifyinf  to  Gnd  the  namea  of  io  many  prr- 
■ona  of  rank  and  celebrilf  in  the  published  tiit  ni 
membera,  and  that  ladie*  and  family  licketa  hav 


Thi  Heist  or  St.  LoDia. — A  warm  controTBrsy 
hai  ariaen  in  Paria  on  a  aomenhat  aingular  mbje^i. 
On  the  3)al  of  lanuarr,  1S03,  wu  (bund  Dnder  tix' 
flaga  behind  the  high  atter  in  the  middle  of  iIji' 
abaide  ofthe  hiih  chapel  of  the  Sainle  Chapelle  »i 
Paris,  a  limplBleadeD  boi,  containing  the  remains 
of  a  human  heart.  It  wai  auppoaed  bj  aome  to  be 
that  of  Si.  Louia,  the  founder  of  the  cbapeh  buC 
doubti  were  raiaed  on  the  aubject,  and  tba  box  nus 
recloeed  and  realored  to  ill  long  realing-piice.  Lani 
Hay,  in  the  courae  of  repsin  and  restorBtiona  in 
tbia  magDiScenl  building,  thi*  box  waa  again  brougJil 
to  light;  and  the  learned  H.  Letionne,  who  now 
bolda  the  office  of  garde  g^n^ml  dea  archivea  du 
TOjaaine,  waa  commiaaioned  by  lbs  minister  ofput)> 
lie  worka  to  examine  further  into  thia  iotereating 
Mibject.  H.  Letronne,  in  whet  appeara  to  ua  a  Tery 
olear  and  aatia&clory  report,  has  given  his  decidml 
opinion  Ihil  it  is  not  the  heart  of  St.  Louis.  Hi' 
anowa,  Srat,  from  contemporary  anthoritiea,  wliu 
were  in  a  poailion  to  know  the  truth,  that  lbs  heart 
of  the  great  and  pinus  king  wu  included  in  the  por- 
tian  ofliia  relics  which  tell  to  the  ahare  ofCharl'-a 
d'Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  and  which  were  depoailDii 
in  the  cborch  of  HonreKle  near  Palermo,  where  il 
would  probably  atill  be  found,  and  that  there  is  no 
reaaon  whatever  to  belieie  (hat  any  part  of  thesf 
ralica  were  at  a  aubaequent  period  brought  in 
France.  Secondly,he  repreaenta  theimpoBaibilily, 
ifthe  heart  bad  been  in  France,  that  il  abould  bav^ 
been  deposited  in  the  Bainte  Chapelle  without  grcui 
eeramonies;  of  which,  or  at  leaat  of  the  circuni- 
■taDce  itself,  we  ahould  eipecl  to  find  aome  mentinn 
in  contemporary  rhroniden.  Moreover,  it  would 
net  bave  been  encloaed  in  a  rude  boi  of  lead  anil 
buried  obaeurelj,  but  il  would  have  been  enclo*:'i) 
in  aome  rich  coffer.  There  has,  however,  ariain 
another  party,  which,  inn  aingularlv  unprofitable 
■mrit  of  national  jealouay,  are  unwilling  to  be  con- 
Tinced  that  this  heart  is  any  other  than  thai  of  1^1 
Louie.  Thia  parly  ia  headed  by  another  celebralvJ 
•Ktiquary,  H.  Le  rrivost,  who  hai  written  an  aii- 
■wai  to  the  report  of  H.  Letronne.  Tbe  latter  lu- 
sliad ;  otheri  have  since  entered  the  lists  ;  and  trji; 
diipnte  has  caused  eonaiderahle  senaalion.  Tjit 
Mguments  of  those  who  wiab  the  heart  to  be  that  of 
St.  Louia  rett  chiefly  upon  ingenioua  suppoaitionK 
■nd  bare  poaaibilitiea.  It  appears  lo  uaimpoaaible 
that  the  heart  of  9t.  Louia  ahould  have  been  buried 
in  tbe  obvcure  manner  in  which  thia  relic  of  mor- 
tality muat  have  been  coininitted  to  the  ground.— 
Lit.  Gattttt. 

Htituis  for  TBI  CiTT  or  LnHDOR Theatatiic 

oT  William  IV.,  from  the  design  efS.  Nixon,  to  t>n 

E laced  at  the  junction  of  Gracechurch  atreet  and 
Ling  William  street,  will  ba  shortly  raised  upon  i  te 
pedestal.  The  figure  Is  coloiaal,  being  upwarda  ••( 
fonrleen  feet  in  height.  Il  is  executed  in  Devon- 
shire granite,  and  will  cost,  when  completed,  £aSl.W 
— which  sum  was  voted  by  the  corporation  of  lln' 
oily  of  London  for  that  purpose.  His  majesty  is 
repreaenied  in  the  costume  of  lord  high  admiral.  -A 
*t»ttt»  by  Aizoa  u  likowbe  in  ajbmul  ttbte,  of 


John  Carpenter,  the  town-derkin  the  reign  el 
ry  VI.,  founder  of  ihe  CiU  of  London  ScbosI 
eiecutnr  to  the  celebrated  Whitlington.  Tfcia 
is  six  feel  high,  and  will  be  eiecated  in  Rock: 


Dppoaite  tbe  principal  enlrane 
In  Ihe  same  attlier,  in  acliTe  preparatien,  a 
of  Sir  John  Croaby,  (o  be  placed  in  Cniab; 
Biahopgate  atreet. — Ut.  Gaz. 

Hm.  Fillowii'sEipiditioh.— Weiretn 
10  our  evening  conlemporarr,  the  Standard, 
counts  from  the  valley  of  the  Xantbna  to  li 
November,  at  which  dale  tbe  whole  oftlit 
were  iu  tbe  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  1 
a  fortnight  of  their  arrival,  what  with  tii« 
newly-erected  wooden  barracka,  (which  an 
comfortable,)  and  the  aettlement  aroond  111 
the  natives,  who  are  excellent  aatlen,  aa 
village  had,  aa  if  by  magic,  sprung  np.  Fre* 
visions  of  all  kinds  are  abundan^  and,  Ibi 
ridiculoualy  cheap  :  fur  a  full  sized  sheep  oi 
Is  asked,  and  a  fat  Ibwl  ia  to  be  hod  for  U 
Fetlowea  and  his  party  (formiag  tbe  head  qn 
were  busily  engaged  in  exploring  at  PiDan, 
half  way  (ten  milea)  belween  Xauthus  and  1 
Tbe  eicavatora  commenced  operation*  iboa 
EHh  of  November,  and  their  first  efforts  wsta  a 
Bd  with  BUccess,  inaamuch  aa  they  fbnnd  iti  i 
and  other  remains  of  the  fine  female  itam 
head  and  legs  of  which  are  already  depMl 
Ihe  British  Huaeum.  On  Ihe  lOlh,  an  entin 
nificeni  marble  lion  was  brought  to  light,  wi 
only  the  lower  jaw;  a  mortar,  and  a  act  oTa 
Ihoa,  (aa  a  witty  youngater  of  the  party  atiK 
they  have  aecured  ihree  of  tbe  principal  ■<{ 
the  Zodiac — Virgo,  Loo,  and  Libra.  Hewn. 
kinaaod  Scharf  are  occupied  all  daylong  ind 
Ing. —  Court  Journal, 

EMiiLamo.—Accounuare  given  fromQi 
burg,  of  a  viail,  made  by  Ihe  Fmaaian  King, 
end  of  laat  month,  to  lbs  celebrated  vault  b 
ihe  chapel  oflhe  caatle  in  that  town — which 
ia  built  entirely  of  aandstone,  whose  exhalali 
reported  to  have  the  property  of  preserving 
from  corruption.  To  lest  the  virtue  of  thi* 
of  embalming,  hia  Hajesly  caused  to  be  ope 
lomb  containing  tbe  remain,  of  the  Emperei 
the  First,  who  died  in  936,  and  tbal  encloa 
body  of  the  famona  Counleaa  of  KtenigBmi 
nolher  of  Harahal  Saie,  who  died  in  17% 
body  of  the  Emperor  waa  dried  up,  the 
were  nndiatinguiahable,  and  the  TeatmeHts  ci 
Into  dual ; — but  the  body  of  Ihe  Counteas  w 
derfully  preserved,  the  face  yet  retaining  ifa 
af  her  marvellous  beauty.  Her  dress,  con« 
1  robe  of  ailver  brocade,  a  Hary-8tuart  cap,  i 
velvet,  embroidered  with  ailver  and  pearl 
jilk  alockingi,  and  white  satin  ahoea,  bad 
gleam  and  freahoeaB  of  novelty — ^lA. 


Ahciert  Rniaa. — A  lale  traveller,  who  1 
Breed  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Texas, 
ihat  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific,  I) 
reatigea  of  ancient  ciliea  and  rained  castles 
alea.  He  aays,  thai  on  one  of  the  brincbe 
Rio  PuercD,  there  is  an  immense  pile  of  ruini 
appear  to  belong  to  an  ancient  temple.  Th 
ing  occupies  an  extent  of  more  than  an  acre 
gre  many  aimilar  ruins  on  Ihe  Colorado.  Il 
ihe  votleja  of  the  Cordilleras  iraverBed 
river,  and  about  400  miles  fh>m  its  naoulh,  tl 
lavgiB  temple  nil!  itanding,  ill  willa  and  ^ 


«*1 


BCIBNCI  AND   I 


Elng  Msarcetj  sn;  trace*  of  dilapidalioa.  Near 
■■utiered  iiloiig  the  dccltrilj  of  a  niouDtaiii,  are 
Tniu  of  whatmait  have  been  once  a  targe  cilv- 
m  tracDB  or  a  large  aqueduct,  part  of  nhicb  »  id 
«olid  rock,  are  itill  Tiaible.  Neither  the  Indiana 
■liiif  ID  the  viciniijr,  nor  the  oldegi  Spanish  Ml' 
■  of  the  nearest  aeltlemenli  can  give  anj  account 
be  origin  of  these  boildinga. — ^tk. 


SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

,  HEW  avADRDrED.— M.  Auda- 
_  a  letter  of  the  SOth  of  June,  written  110 
»■  above  Fort  Union,  in  lal.  49°  10'  N.,  commu- 
ilea  the   "  discoverj  of  an  animal  which  bids 

■%a  become  not  only  a  Talusble  but  a  domestic 
.*'  He  had  talien  refuge  in  a  wood  during  a 
■m,  and  saw  two  enonnoui  beasts  at  plaj,  such 
t«  had  never  seen  or  heard  ofbefbre,  but  some- 
IM  resembling  kangaroos.    A  companion  shot 

of  these  animals,  &e  other  Bed.  ■'  The  bnfTato 
>aountain  elli  (says  M.  Audubon)  is  nothing  in 
iparisDo  to  this  animal  in  the  acate  of  worth.  It 
on  ita  hind  legs,  its  front  len  or  anna  are  short, 
Brmcd  with  sharp  clans,  and  it  bounds  or  jumpa 
»  ita  hind  lege.  It  has  a  tail  somewhat  like 
.  of  a  theep,  about  ten  inches  lo»g  i  >>nd  round 
niddle  of  the  body  it  has  a  ring  of  flesh,  about 
nche*  wide  and  6  inches  thick  Tu  the  middle  or 
tn,  which  produces  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  On 
k«ad  are  two  borna  very  similar  to  the  horns  of 
doer,  but  no  more  than  16  inches  long ;  the  head 
'wo  ahaped  very  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  has 
same  kind  of  teeth  ;  but  what  ii  more  remarka- 
ttian  ail  the  rest,  the  cost  is  of  the  most  beautiful 

■  ever  beheld,  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Tbe 
EKntioDs  of  the  one  we  killed  were  very  great ; 
reighed,  to  the  beat  of  our  calculations,  upwards 
KH  lbs.,  and  it  measured  from  the  top  of  the  head 
Ate  end  of  the  tail,  9  feet  4  incites,  which  appears 
1>«  their  full'grown  lize.  We  had  no  sooner 
-led  it  than  some  Indiana,  attrscted  by  the  report 

Ihe  rifle,  joined  us.  Our  interpreter  conversed 
ilh  them  ;  tbey  said  that  in  these  woodlands  sim- 
ir  animals  were  in  great  abundance.  They  called 
In  their  tongue  tbe  kt-ke-ka-kt,  or  juniper  ;  they 
id  on  grass,  herbs,  and  lolisge.  Upon  observing 
Ittka  off  tbe  skin,  the  Indiana  expressed  a  desire 
have  some  of  the  flesh,  which  we  gave  them, 
t  cooked  some  of  the  same,  and  found  it  deli- 
aa  i  it  was  very  white  and  tender,  and  tested 
J  similar  to  veal ;  but  the  ring  on  the  body  was 
rlj  all  oil,  and  the  whole  upper  part  will  pro- 
a  ■  great  quantity.  The  Indians  took  us  to  their 
,,  or  village,  which  consisted  of  sii  families; 
re  we  saw  no  less  than  aii  of  theae  animals  do- 
iticated.  Two  young  ones,  mala  and  female,  for 
ch  1  bartered  some  beads,  I  intend  to  send  down 
b«  fort  the  first  opportunity. — Lit.  Gai. 

[oatic  aTpOHriit. — Dr.  Schreiber.Profeaaorat 
iburg,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  an  anliquarj 
ligh  repute  in  Germany,  has  published  a  psm- 
Bt  on  the  well-known  Mosaic  discovered  at  Pom- 
which  has  hitherto  pasaedforone  orAleian- 
«  battlea  with  Darina.  The  author  of  this  little 
tiee,  after  detailing  Ihe  events  connected  with 

discorery,  canvasses  sad  rejects  tbe  opinion 
t  it  represents  one  of  the  battles  of  Alexander, 

■.ttempts  to  prove  it  to  be  a  representation  ofa 
x>T7  won  by  Harcsllos,  at  Claatidium,  over  tbe 
,!■.— Gem's.  Mag. 

'HOCBSS    rOB    USDtBIlia    Bkicx    and    rOROUS 

ilsB  IKPSBTIODI  TO  WxT. — Savital  instances  in 


which  il  had  been  used  with  ancceas  have  been  re- 
ported. One  case  wai  that  ofa  building  on  tbe  aea- 
coaat,  almost  uninbobiuble  from  the  water  which 
drove  through  the  walls  during  storm*  from  the 
south-west,  but  which  was  rendered  by  this  process 
perfectly  dry.  In  another  instance,  an  eiperimenl 
had  been  made  upon  a  cistern  of  Ryegate  atone, 
which  had  served  its  purpose  for  three  years  with- 
out leaking.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  applying 
the  process,  the  expense  upon  a  large  building,  witE 
a  frontage  of  100  feet,  did  not  exceed  45*.  Th« 
process  in  qnestion  consists  of  washing  the  brick  or 
stone  with  a  hot  solution  of  tbree-quartera  of  a 
pound  of  mottled  eoap  in  a  ■alloo  of  water,  laid 
even  with  a  large  brush.  This  wash,  after  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  followed  by  s  second, 
composed  of  half  a  pound  of  alum,  thoroughly  dis- 
solved in  four  gallons  of  water.  These  materiola 
are  found  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  wall,  and  to 
leave  on  theaur&ce  s  thin  scaly  inlegumant,  caus- 
ing no  discoloration,  and  in  tact  imperceptible,  ex- 
cept on  a  close  inspection.  Whether  it*  effects  are 
absolutely  permanent,  there  ha*  not  yet  been  expe- 
rience to  show,  but  its  renewal  is  so  essy  thst  the 
doubt  can  be  tio  objection  to  its  uie. — Alktnaiim. 

PjtTtHT  Fini  EscAPi.— A  Mr.  Thompson  has 
invented  what  he  calla  s  Domatic  Safety  Belt,  for 
the  protection  of  tifb  from  fire.  The  machine  wa* 
exhibited  opposite  our  office  in  Wellington  street, 
and  appeared  to  be  eimple,  ingenions,  and  likely  to 
be  praclicallv  useful.  It  is  proposed  to  affix  lh« 
escape  outside  a  house,  so  that  it  may  be  immedi- 
ately available  for  a  whole  neighborhood,  and  u 
tbe  cost  ia  only  £1  5*  6d.,  it  is  to  be  the  property  of 
those  inhabitants  who  pay  one  shilling  toward* 
erecting  it.  Il  is  containod  in  a  box  five  feet  four 
inches  nigh,  seventeen  inches  wide,  and  six  feet  in 
depth,  which  contains  nine  poles,  sufficient  to  reach 

<■  r.  ..     _..  >  m  .      of  fgpg  ,nJ  (|,g  „gU  (,j]|^ 

a  in  weight.  A  man,  it  U 
take  the  escape  from  the  box,  raiae  the 
cord  forty  feel  from  the  ground,  fix  it,  aacend  and 
descend  with  a  person  in  his  arms  in  one  minute — 

lunity  of  observing. — It. 

STEiiooitxpHicEifioasiito  roBTHiBLiiiD, — Hr. 
G.  A.  Hughes,  who  ho*  been  blind  fbr  teran  jMra, 
eiplsined  his  new  system  of  stenographic  embos*- 
ing,  by  which  the  blind  may  readily  be  taught 
-       -J"--^--^ '-'■     ■■-'   —       >rhi     


forty  feet,  and  fifty  yard 
which  will  bear  halfa  b 


1  read  and  w 


ility.  The  system 
constsis  oi  [WD  aois,  ine  one  smooth  and  the  oiImt 
rough,  which,  with  tbe  aid  of  a  guide  Una,  ara  M 
arranged  that  alt  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a*  aJM 
the  numerals,  are  readily  represented — merely  by 
impressing  Ihe  paper  with  the  smooth  end  or  rou^ 
end  of  the  embossing  instrument  in  sqnari 
formula. 


in  square*,  r«fii- 


boriiontal  bora. — Lit.  Qaz. 

The  Boas  Horsx, — There  is  a  singular  antiquity 
St  Caledon,  (county  of  Tyrone,)  called  the  "  bone 
house."  Tbe  bones  li«  with  theii  ends  only  visible. 
snd  seem  to  be  fVom  the  some  part  of  the  same  ani- 
mal. It  i*  unroofed  and  a  good  deal  dilapidated. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  Ihe  O'Neals  built  It 
from  the  bones  of  the  enemies  he  had  killed  in 
battle.  They  may  be  leg-bones  of  some  sort,  or 
perhaps  human  arm-bonea. — lb. 

CLaiHiiia  Glxss. —  A  fluid  fbr  cleaning  glass 
waa  also  told  befbre  the  society.  Il  consists  of  m 
strong  solution  of  nut-gall*.  Glaas  wi^edvnlh^Ji^ 
fluid  M  effactooll^  ft«B&  bom  d.\  9««aaMi*kp— U- 
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OBITUARY. 

The  Ez-Kiitg  of  Hollahd. 

Dee,  12.  At  Berlin,  in  his  72d  rear,  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, William  Frederick  Count  of  Nassau,  ex-King 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  K.  G. 

He  was  born  August  24, 1772,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  V.,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  and  K. 
G.  by  the  Princess  Frederica-Sophia  Wilhelmina 
of  Prussia,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  III. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  ardently  applied 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  spent 
some  years,  not  only  in  foreign  travel,  but  in  seri- 
ous study  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  the 
month  of  Juno,  1700,  he  received  the  command  of 
the  garrison  of  Beda,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  a  General  of  Infantry.  On  the  first 
of  October,  1791,  he  married  the  Pnncess  Fredorica 
Wilhelmina  Louisa  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Frede- 
rick William  II.  The  eldest  child  by  this  marriage 
is  the  present  King  of  Holland,  who  was  bom  on 
the  6th  Dec.  1792. 

When  the  French  republic  in  the  year  1793  de- 
clared war  against  the  Low  Countries,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Holland,  and  so  much  distinguished  himself  during 
the  hostilities  which  ensued,  as  to  attract  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria ;  but,  as  every  one  remembers,  that  severe 
struggle  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  deceased  King  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  while  he  himself  remained 
in  Prussia.  From  the  time  that  the  resistance  to 
republican  France  proved  unsuccessful  until  it  was 
renewed  against  imperial  France,  there  occurred 
scarcely  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  late  King  of 
Holland  worth  recording,  if  we  except  the  fact  that 
he  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  He 
was  also  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  after  which  event 
he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  finally  visited  this 
country,  which  he  did  not  quit  till  the  year  1813. 
He  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  (his 
father  being  then  dead)  on  the  16th  of  March,  ltil5, 
and  as  a  Sovereign  entered  Brussels  on  the  fifth  of 
April  following.  On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba,  foreseeing  that  his  territories  were  likely  to 
become  the  scene  of  great  operations,  he  lost  no 
time  in  laboring  to  put  their  military  positions  into 
the  best  state  of  defence  that  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  to  organize  his  troops  with  as  much 
expedition  as  possible.  The  command  of  these 
Iprces  was  confided  to  the  present  King  of  Holland 
(then  Prince  of  Orange),  who  was  wounded  at  their 
head  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  late  King  for  many  years  of  his  life  resided 
alternately  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  simplicity  of  life,  very 
attentive  to  business,  and  of  most  economical 
habits. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  rise  to  an- 
other change,  and  the  days  of  July  were  followed  by 
the  days  of  September.  Belgium  recovered  her  in- 
dependence, and  the  alliance  of  France  and  Eng- 
land secured  the  durability  of  t^e  new  kingdom.  At 
the  same  time  the  constancy  and  pertinacity  wor- 
thy of  his  race  with  which  William  defended  his 
cause  are  entitled  to  respect. 

The  popularity  of  the  Kin^  of  Holland  suffered 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  rcign,  from  his  proposed 
marriage  with  the  Countess  d*Oultremont,  she  he- 
Belgian 


himself  with  the  management  of  hisimiMBii 
vate  fortune. 

According  to  information  which  seems  df 
of  credit,  the  late  King  has  led  157,000,0001 
fi&13,000,000),    of  which   153,000,000  of 
(about  6,000,000  pounds  sterliDc)  are 
to  the  present  King  of  Holland;  12/ 
come  to  the  Countess  of  Oultremont.   The 
in^  millions  will  be  divided  between  his 
children.   Prince   Frederick,  bom  Feb.  2e, 
and  the  Pnncess   Marianne,  bom  May  19,! 
married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 

The   Count  of  Nassau  seemed  to  be  in 
health  on  the  morning  of  his  death.    Acc( 
his  custom,  he  was  employed  at  an  early 
his  cabinet.      The  Countess  of  Nassau  wis  ii 
room  with  him,  and  had  just  left  it  for  a 
when  his  bell  being  rung  violently,  his 
camp  hastened  in  and  found  the  aged  8oi 
struck  with  a  sudden  fit  of  apopleiy,  lil 
tionless  in  his  arm  chair,  with  a  paper  in  lui] 
Every  effort  was  used  to  recal  him  to  life,butiii 
death  seemed  to  have  been  instantaneous.  Itiii 
stated  that  the  bodv  will  be  conveyed  from 
to  Hamburg,  and  there  embarked  for  the  Em^^ 

The  following  message  from  his  Mbj< 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Second  Chi 
the  States-General,  announcing  the  decease  flf I 
illustrious  father,  was  read  to  that  assembfa|P< 
the  18th  inst. 

"  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords, — It  is  with 
affliction  that  I  have  to    announce  to  your 
mightinesses  the  melancholy  death  of  mjr  bel 
and   venerable   father,    King  William  r 
Count  of  Nassau,  who  died  at  Berlin,  ootlis 
of  this  month,  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

"  Thus  has  terminated  a  laborious  life,  oikeDl 
with  cares  and  sorrows,  but  also  abounding  in  fM 
— a  life  early  devoted  to  the  Netherland<,  »■ 
which  27  years  were  dedicated  to  the  carei  of^ 
ernment,  and  the  last  days  of  which  were  ap^ 
ized  by  acts  which  prove  his  sincere  affection  toll 
dear  native  country. 

*^  While  submitting  with  humble  resignaWiV 
the  adorable  decrees  of  Providence,  I  am  nerati^ 
lees  with  my  whole  family  deeply  affected  bfV 
unexpected  loss. 

'*  lour  high  mightinesses,  I  am  certain,  will* 
derstand  our  well-founded  grief,  and  voa  "^'^ 
ticipate  in  it  in  proportion  to  the  attacomcDt  whiv 
the  nation  has  for  us,  and  which  on  oervio** 
events  that  afflict  or  rejoice  our  family  infpii*' 
with  that  sympathy  the  value  of  which  we  os** 
part  greatly  appreciate. 

(Signed)  "Witu^ 

"  The  Hague,  Dec.  15, 1843."  . 

The  present  King  of  Holland  was  married  fl*^ 
2lst  of  February,  1816,  to  the  Princess  Anni  "J 
lowna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Bb*^" 
whom  he  has  four  children. 


James  Baldwin  Browk,  LL.  D. 
JVbr.— In  his  5i)th  year,  James  Baldwin  Bi««"» 
Esq.  LL.  D.  Barrister-at-Law.  ^ ^^  . 

He  was  called  to  that  degree  by  the  flop.  9^ 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  24  May,  1816,  and  pnj, 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  aud  at   the  I'^'I^'t^ 
Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  had  a  large  ^}Lm  ' 
professional  friends.     He  was  appointed  in  ^^    ' 
the  Judgeship  of  the  Oldham  Court  of  Reque#- 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attaiai^ 
ing  a  ttelgian  and  a  Roman  Catholic ;  insomuch    and  was  author  of  the  following  works,  ▼'^^^ 
that  before  forming  this  union  he  found  it  necessary        "  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  1^ 
to  abdicate.     This  took  place  in  1840.    From  that  I  Howard,  the  Philanthropist.'*  1vol.  quarto;^ 
period  he  lived  principally  at  BeiWn,  occu^Yvu^\<AXAd.ViYr\U\amWilbern>rce,Eiq.  M.  P. 
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Roman  Catholics,  with  a  review  of  the 
»f  the  Catholic  Question,'*  aa  to  which  the 
r  Review  of  July,  1813,  speaks  in  the  follow- 
OS ;  *'  Learning,  judgment,  temper,  and  in- 
qually  unite  in  recommending  tnis  respecta- 
me. 

Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Eccle- 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Crown." 
thcr    with    numerous     poetical    effuaions, 
;  them  "  The  Battle  of  Albuera,  a  poem," 
an  through  several  editions,  and  was  con- 
to  possess  sreat  merit, 
rown  married  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 

LL.  D.  by  whom  he  has  leA  a  family. 

Rkv.  Jamks  FARquHARSoir, 
LL.D.,F.  R.  S. 
3.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  James  Farquharson, 
r.R.S.  &JC.  minister  of  A Iford,  co.  Aberdeen, 
rad  born  in  the  parish  of  Coull,  in  that 
1781.  At  the  parochial  school  in  his  na- 
ish  he  received  the  rudiments  of  education, 
(rwards  completed  his  studios  at  the  Uni- 
>f  King's  College,  where  he  took  his  devree 
it  of  Arts.  During  this  early  period  of  his 
gave  strong  indication  of  those  talents  and 
hich  distinguished  his  maturer  vears,  and 

those  warm  feelings  of  grateful  attach- 
his  Alma  Mater,  which  prompted  him  at  all 

take  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  what- 
ncerncd  her  welfiire.  In  the  year.  1799, 
>  was  yet  but  eighteen,  Mr.  Farquharson  was 
3d  to  the  situation  of  parochial  schoolmaster 
*d.      He  soon  afterwards  commenced   his 

as  a  student  of  theology,  and  received  li- 
3  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  continued 
le  office  of  schoolmaster  of  Alford  for  thir- 
irs  ;  and,  while  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
lurious  situation  with  exemplary  diligence 
■ccsd,  be  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
3ursuit  of  professional  and  general  study, 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  Alford,  on  the 
'the  Rev.  Mr.  Birnie. 

31,  M.  Farquharson  published  a  learned  and 
js  essay  "  On  the  Form  of  the  Ark  of  Noah." 
as  followed  by  an  essay,  in  which  he  gave 
jnt  of  the  animals  designated  in  the  Scrip- 
Y  the  names  of  Leviathan  and  Behemoth. 

he  published  "  A  New  Illustration  of  the 
^art  of  Daniel's  Last  Vision  and  Prophecy," 
las  never  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves, 
'arquliarson  communicated  several  valuable 

0  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Roy- 
!ty  of  London.  Of  these  some  are  on  the 
^orcalis — the  appearances  of  which  he  stud- 
lely  for  a  long  period  of  years.  In  1823  he 
ed  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 
)rc  accurate  description  of  that  striking  phe- 
)n  than  had  previously  appeared  ;  and  in  the 
phical  Transactions  for  1829  he  confirmed 
ivs  by  new  observations — showing  that  the 
ment  and  progress  of  its  arches  and  streamers 
ctly  definite  in  relation  to  the  lines  of  the 
magnetism,  and  that  there  exists  such  close 
s  between  the  streamers  and  arches  as  to 
bat  they  are  in  fact  the  tame  phehomenon. 

inferred,  from  his  own  observations,  that 
vatioD  of  the  Aurora  is  far  less  than  htid 
nerally  supposed,  being  confined  to  altitudes 
mding  far  beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds  ; 

1  paper  in  the  Transactions  for  1830,  besides 
g  new  proofs  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
;netic  needle,  he  showed  that  it  was  pro- 
ly  the  development  of  electrcity  by  the  con- 


densation of  watery  vapor.  In  the  volume  for 
1839,  be  gave  a  geometrical  measurement  of  an  Au- 
rora (one  of  the  first  attempted),  which  made  its 
height  less  than  a  mile,  and  showed  its  dependency 
upon  the  altitude  of  the  clouds.  And,  in  the  volume 
for  1842,  he  described  an  Aurora,  which  was  situa- 
ted between  himself  and  loflv  clouds  of  the  kind 
denominated  stratus  or  sheet-cloud. 

Anothei  subject  which  engaged  his  attention  was 
the  ice  which  is  formed,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, at  the  bottom  of  running  water,  ooT  which 
he  gave  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1836.  Arago,  and  other  philoso- 
phers, had  attempted  explanations  of  this  curious 
phenomenon,  which  attracted  attention,  but  were 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Dr.  Farquharson 
gave  a  new  one,  founded  on  his  own  observations 
on  the  river  Don,  in  which  he  explains  it  by  the  ra- 
diation of  heat  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  cool- 
ing its  bed  more  quickly  than  the  water  ^  which  is 
flowing  over  it,  in  circumstances  when  the  sky  is 
exceedingly  clear,  and  the  water  of  great  transpa- 
rency. 

To  the  Royal  Society  Dr.  F.  also  communicated 
the  results  of  the  registers  of  temperature,  which  he 
kept  for  many  years.  The  extent  of  his  observa- 
tions on  this  useful  subject  led  him  to  consider  at 
length  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  currents  of  colder 
ana  warmer  air  moving  over  the  face  of  a  flat  coun- 
try surrounded  by  hills,  at  diflTerent  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  their  effects  upon  vegetation.  One  of  hu 
most  curious  and  valuable  papers  on  this  head  is  that 
^*  On  the  Nature  and  Localities  of  Hoar  Frost,"  which 
was  published  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  in  1840,  where  he  traces  successfully 
the  descent  of  masses  of  cold  air  upon  flat  and  hollow 
lands  and  the  injurious  effects  wnich  they  produce 
upon  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  crain. 

These  inf^enious  and  able  disquisitions  recom- 
mended their  author  to  the  notice  and  friendship  of 
many  of  the  leading  savans  of  tlie  day,  aiTd  procured 
for  him  some  well-merited  honors.  In  1830  hewai 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loadoii. 
In  1837  the  University  of  King's  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Jn  1838 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  SocUU 
Franeaise  de  Statisque  UniverselU^  an  honor  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  unsolicited,  and  which  proved 
that  the  value  of  his  scientific  labors  was  appreciated 
in  countries  beyond  his  own.  Among  his  corres- 
pondents were  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  P.  R.  S.  Colonel 
Sabine,  Sir  William  Hooker,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  various  others  of  scientific  distinction.  Nor 
were  the  energies  of  his  active  and  inquiring  mind 
confined  to  the  subjects  above  noted.  His  course  of 
study  embraced  a  wide  range  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. He  was  well  skilled  in  botany,  chemistry,  zool- 
ogy, and  all  kindred  branches  of  knowledge,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  department  of  his- 
tory. Living  in  a  rural  parish,  his  attention  was  nat- 
urally directed  to  agriculture,  and  many  an  interest- 
ing essay  on  this  subject  proceeded  from  his  pen ; 
many  of  which  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs  Dr.  Farquharson  was  a 
consistent  moderate  ;  in  politics,  a  steady  Conaerv- 
ative.  In  neither  character,  however,  did  he  ever 
display  a  bigoted  or  narrow  spirit.  While  he  could 
firmly  yet  temperately  maintain  his  own  principles, 
he  could  freely  accord  credit  for  honorable  purpose 
to  those  who  conscientiously  differed  from  him. 
In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  his  conduct  was 
uniformly  such  as  became  a  Christian  pastor. 

^*  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  goodly  c%c<^^ 
Nor  e'er  had  ch«kii%«d^ikox  V\^^  v><^«»^  Vx% 
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In  the  comparatiTely  retired  scene  of  his  aieful- 
ness  did  he  cherish  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence, 
and  was  ever  ready  with  his  best  aid  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy.  His  principles  of  action  were  in- 
spired  from  sources  which  forbade  the  intrusion  of 
ostentatious  intent  or  sinister  motive  ;  he  sought  the 
testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  was  **  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.*'  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  and  young  fiimily. 
{Aherdun  Journal,) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 
6rtrat  SBrftafn. 
PoUtieal  PhUosophy.    Part  III,    Cf  Democracy  and 
Mixed  Monarchy.    By   Henry  Lord  Brougham. 
Chapman  &,  Hall. 

The  work  now  before  ns  does  not  seem  to  have 
received  that  share  of  public  attention  to  which  its 
intrinsic  merits  entitJe  it.    It  is  full  of  political  wis- 
dom, evincing  a  thorough   research  into  the  nature 
of  Government  under  its  every  form  and  modifica- 
tion.   It  is  wanting,  however,  in  the  smooth,  flow- 
inc  style  of  some  of  the  former  productions  of  the 
nohle  author ;   but  the  amount  of  thought  with 
which   every  sentence  is  replete,  is  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  ocoanonaJ  angularity  of  dic- 
tion.    With  Lord  Brougham's  political  conduct  we 
have  here  nothing  to  do — that  has  for  many  years 
Icept  him  prominently  before  the  public  eye,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  But  whether  he  has  fallen 
in  the  estimation  of  his  quondam  ftiends,  or  risen 
in  that  of  his  opponents,  is  a  matter  altogether  aside 
of  the  merits  or  excellence  of  his  literary  produc- 
tions.    As  a  political  and  philosophical  writer,  the 
noble  Lord's  reputation  is  rather  enhanced  than 
otherwise  by  the  work  before  us.    With  some  of 
the  opinions  therein  expressed,  we  cannot  altogeth- 
er concur :  the  extension  of  the  sufifrage,  on  Lord 
Brougham's  plan,  seems  to  us  both  chimerical  and 
impracticable;  nor  do  we  altogether  subscribe  to 
tb«  doctrine  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  all  forms 
of  government  to  a  democratic  destiny,  much  as  we 
wish  and  hope  for  the  political  amelioration  of  man- 
kind.    This  work  is  not  a  mere  series  of  abstract 
political  propositions,  unsupported  by  facts,  for  it  is 
replete  with  illustrations  from  the  social  and  politi- 
cal systems  of  the  old  world.  It  will  continue,  with 
many  of  the  other  productions  of  the  gifted  author, 
as  a  light  to  future   times,  long  after  Lord  Broug- 
ham is  in  his  grave. — Court  Journal. 

6renn«ns. 

Ji  Bibliographical  Essay  on  the  Scriptores  Rerum 
Oermanicarum.  By  A.  Asher.  4to,  pp.  110.  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  Aisher  Sl  Co. 

This  volume  has  been  before  us  for  some  time, 
and  we  had  intended  to  have  made  it  the  medium 
for  a  few  remarks  on  the  increasing  system  of  cata- 
logue publication  as  a  means  of  pushing  a  trade ; 
but  our  materials  for  such  an  article  have  gathered 
so  much,  and  show  us  so  distinctly  that  they  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  im  ortance  of  the  subject,  that 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  it  up,  at  least 
ibr  the  present.  Mr.  Asher's  catalogue,  however, 
it  too  important,  as  an  historical  and  literary  work, 
to  be  east  aside  with  mere  trade-catalogues  ;  it  gives 
much  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  during 
Tears  of  business  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  works  of  reference  to  the  Scriptores  Re- 
rum  Germanicarum,  and  to  the  philologist  and  his- 
torian it  must  become  as  useful  a  guide  as  it  will  be 
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In  the  comparatively  retired  scene  of  his  usefbl- 
ness  did  he  cherish  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence, 
and  was  ever  ready  with  his  best  aid  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy.  His  |>rinciples  of  action  were  in- 
spired from  sources  which  forbade  the  intrusion  of 
ostentatious  intent  or  sinister  motive  ;  he  sought  the 
testimonjr  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  was  **  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  and  young  family. 
{Aherdun  Journal,) 
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Irtroductort  Notk. 

e  insert  here  one  of  Macauley*8  finest  articles, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  in  1625 ; 
ist  twenty  years  ago.  It  will,  consequently,  be 
to  the  youthful  portion  of  our  readers ;  and 
eel  asttured,  that  tnose  who  have  read  it  once 
relish  it  again.  It  contains  a  criticism  on  Mil- 
I  poetry,  and  a  comparison  between  him  and 
te,  together  with  a  &ne  sketch  of  his  character 
principles,  accompanied  also  by  graphic  delin- 
•ns  of  Charles  I.,  James,  CromweH,  and  the 
tans. 

is  far  superior  to  any  article  in  the  last  Edin- 
h ;  and  being  a  good  accompaniment  of  our 
t,  we  feel  a  confidence  that  it  will  be  well 
▼ed  by  our  readers. 

e  print  it  in  smaller  type  than  usual,  in  order 
ive  as  much  room  as  possible  for  other  fresher, 
|h  not  better  matter. 

From  tiie  Edinburfh  RoTiew,  18S5. 

mis  MilUnd^  jSngli,  de  Doctrina  Christiana 
ri  duo  postkwmi.  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
ne,  compiled  firom  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone. 
'  John  Hilton,  translated  from  the  original  by 
larles  K,  Sumner,  M.  A.  &c.  &c.    1Q&, 

owARDfl  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Le- 
,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers,  Id  the 
ae  of  his  researches  among  the  presses  of 
office,  met  with  a  large  Latin  manuscript 
a  it  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  ior- 
dec^patches  written  by  Milton,  while  he 
the  office  of  Secretary,  and  several  papers 
ing  to  fhe  Popish  Trials  and  the  Rye-house 
^The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envel- 
superscribed  "  7\)  Mr,  Skinner^  Merchant." 
ffiynmi*»ft%"j  the  large  manuscript  proved 
t  Ike  long  lost  BsMty  on  the  Doctrines  of 
stiMii^  which,  aooordiDg  to  Wood  and 
Ad,  Muton  finished  after  the  Bestofalion, 
pan.,  18M.  98 


and  deposited  with  Cyriac  Skinner.  Skinner, 
it  is  wdl  known,  held  the  same  nolitical  opin- 
ions with  his  illustrious  friend,  it  is  therefore 
probable,  as  Mr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he 
may  have  fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  gov- 
ernment durinff  that  persecution  of  the  Whigs 
which  followed  the  oissolution  of  the  (hdbrd 
Parliament,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  gen- 
eral seizure  of  his  papers,  this  work  mav  have 
been  brought  to  the  office  in  which  it  haa  been 
found.  But  whatever  the  adventures  of  the 
manuscript  majr  have  been,  no  doubt  can  exist, 
that  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the  great  poet 

Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  edit  and  translate  the  treatise,  has 
acquitted  himself  of  this  task  in  a  manner  honor- 
able to  his  talents  and  to  his  character.  His 
version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant;  but 
it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidel- 
ity. His  notes  abound  with  interesting  quot»^ 
tions,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  really  eluci- 
dating the  text  The  preface  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  sensible  and  candid  man,  firm  in  his 
own  religious  opinions,  and  tolerant  towards 
those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the  fhme 
of  Milton.  It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works,  well 
written — though  not  exactlv  in  the  style  of  the 
Prize  Essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge..  There 
is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquihr,  no 
scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  clean- 
ness which  characterizes  the  diction  of  our  aca- 
demical Pharisees.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
S>lish  and  brighten  his  composition  into  the 
iceronian  gloss  and  brilliancy.  He  does  not, 
in  short,  sacrifice  sense  and  spirit  to  pedantic 
refinements.  The  nature  of  his  subject  compelled 
him  to  UM  many  words 

•«Tbat  WDttld  h«Y«  iMd%  Quavck^c^vct  %\m^  ^»^ 
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But  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom 
as  if  Latin  were  his  mother  tongue ;  and  where 
he  is  least  happy,  his  failure  seems  to  arise  from 
the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not  from  the  igno- 
rance of  a  foreigner.  What  Denham  with  great 
feUcity  says  of  Cowley,  may  be  applied  to  him. 
He  wears  the  garb,  but  not  the  clothes,  of  the 
ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the 
traces  of  a  powerful  and  independent  mind, 
emancipated  Iromtlie  influence  ol  authority,  and 
devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  He  professes  to 
form  his  system  irom  the  Bible  alone ;  and  his 
digest  of  Scriptural  texts  is  certeunly  among  the 
best  that  have  appeared.  But  he  is  not  always 
80  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in  his  citations. 

Some  of  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he 
avows  seem  to  have  excited  considerable  amaze- 
ment; particularly  his  Arianism,and  his  notions 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  that  any  person  could  have  read  tlie 
Paradise  Lost  without  suspecting  him  of  the 
former,  nor  do  we  think  that  any  reader,  ac- 
quainted with  .the  history  of  his  life,  ought  to  be 
much  startled  at  the  latter.  The  opinions  which 
he  has  expressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  might,  we  think,  h^ve 
caused  more  iust  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  these 
points.  The  book,  were  ft  far  more  orthodox, 
or  far  more  heretical  than  it  is,  would  not  much 
ed^y  or  corrupt  the  present  generation.  The 
men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or  per- 
verted by  quartos.  A  few  more  days,  and  this 
Essay  will  follow  the  Defensio  Popidi  to  the 
dust  and  silence  q{  the  upper  shelf  The  name 
of  its  author,  and  the  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  its  publication,  will  secure  to  it  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  attention.  For  a  month  or  two  it 
will  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in  every  draw- 
ing-room, and  a  few  columns  in  every  magazine ; 
and  it  will  then,  to  borrow  the  elegant  language 
of  the  play-bills,  be  withdrawn,  to  make  room 
for  the  forthcoming  novelties. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
interest,  transient  as  it  may  be,  which  this  work 
has  excited.  The  dexterous  Capuchins  never 
42hoose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a 
saint,  till  they  have  awakened  the  devotional 
feelings  of  their  auditors,  by  exhibiting  some 
relic  of  him — a  thread  of  his  garment,  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood.    On  the  same 

()rinciple,  we  intend  to  take  advantage  o^  the 
ate  interesting  discovery,  and,  while  this  memo- 
rial of  a  great  and  good  man  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  all,  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities.  Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will 
tlie  severest  of  our  readers  blame  us  if,  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time 
from  the  topics  of  the  day  to  commemorate,  in 
all  love  and  r^erence,  the  genius  and  virtues  of 
John  Milton,  me  poet,  the  statesman,  the  phi- 
losopher, the  glory  of  English  literature,  the 
champion  and  die  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known  ; 
and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that  we  wish  first  to  speak. 
By  the  general  suffrage  of  the  civilized  world, 
bia  place  haa  been  assigned  among  the  greatest         „ 
moBiere  of  the  art    His  detraetore^  l^iR«vei^\ftaadL^  ^sAxEiftdvVBtioiu 
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though  out-voted,  have  not  been  silenced.  Tbffl 
are  many  critics,  and  some  of  great  name,  vk 
contrive,  in  the  same  breath,  to  extol  the  pom 
and  to  decry  the  poet  The  works,  they  » 
knowledge,  considered  in  themselves,  mayll 
classed  among  the  noblest  productions  of  di 
human  mind.  But  they  will  not  allow  die  » 
thor  to  rank  with  those  great  men  who,  boni 
the  infancy  of  civilization,  supplied,  by  their  (M 
powers,  the  want  of  instruction,  and,  thoo^ 
destitute  of  models  themselves,  nequeatbdl 
posterity  models  which  defy  imitation.  Mill^i 
it  is  said,  inheq^d  what  ms  predecessors  c»|| 
ated ;  he  lived  in  an  enlightened  age ;  be  i»i 
ceived  a  finished  education ;  and  we  must  tbsi> 
fore,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  p* 
ers,  make  large  deductions  for  these  advantsga 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradi* 
ical  as  the  remark  may  appear,  that  no  poet  iM 
ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  unfavorable* 
cumstances  than  Milton.  He  doubted,  as  hehi 
himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been  boa 
'*an  age  too  late.*'  For  this  notion  John* 
has  thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  ■ 
clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  uud*  ^ 
stood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  aiit 
He  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  derived  do  ij 
vantage  from  the  civilization  which  surroaov 
him,  or  Irom  the  learning  which  he  bad  ^ 
quired :  and  he  looked  back  with  somethiogllj 
regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words  w  ? 
vivid  impressions.  i 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  DO^ 
almost  necessarily  declines.  Therefore,  twwp 
we  admire  those  great  works  of  imagiotHiB 
which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  i^ 
admire  them  the  more  because  they  h*^JJ 
peared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary, weWJ 
that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  {»«»■  k 
genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  ^civiwjj 
age.  We  cannot  understand  why  tbort  w» 
believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article  of  liwj 
faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  ^ncr^^jj 
best  should  wonder  at  tne  rule  as  if  itwei*^ 
exception.  Surely  the  uniformity  of  ^*J? 
nomenon  indicates  a  correspondmg  unifoniwj 
in  the  cause.  ^^ 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  r^ 
from  the  progress  of  the  experimental  fic*^ 
to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  improveffl* 
of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ag**^ 
spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages  morcit^'J 
rating  and  combining  them.  Even  wheD»fljJ 
tem  has  been  formed,  there  is  still  wmetwjl 
add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject  Every  g**'^^ 
enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed* 
by  antiquit)r,  and  transmits  it,  angmeDtC"^ 
fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages.  In  tbciMF 
suits,  therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie  ^^ 


great  disadvantages,  and,  even  when  ^? 
are  entitled  to  praise.    Their  pupils,  wftj' 
inferior  intellectual   powers,  speedily  *flj 
them  in  actual  attainments.    Every  fXJA^ 
has  read  Mrs.  Marcet's  little  Dialogues  ooj^ 
litical  Economy,  could  teach  Montague  or^*' 
pole  many  lessons  in  finance.    Any  intellis^ 
man  may  now,  by  resolutely  applying  bii' 
for  a  few  years  to  mathematica.  learo  more  ^ 
the  great 'Newton  knew  after  naif  a  ceBSai]^ 
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►t  thus  with  music,  with  painting, 
ture.  Still  lees  is  it  thus  with  po- 
rogress  of  refinement  rarely  sup- 
•ts  with  betttr  objects  of  imitation, 
d,  improve  the  mstruraents  which 
r  to  the  mechanical  operations  of 
the  sculptor,  and  the  painter.  But 
machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted 
e  in  its  rudest  state.  Nations,  like 
irst  perceive,  and  then  abstract 

2  from  particular  images  to  general 
3,  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened 
losophical,  that  of  a  half-civilized 
ical. 

e  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly 
I  partly  the  eflVct  of  a  correspond- 
n  the  nature  of  their  intellectual 

change  by  which  science  gains, 
Bcs.  Generalization  is  necessary 
cment  of  knowledge,  but  particu- 
cations  of  the  imagination.  In  pro- 
1  know  more,  and  think  more,  tney 
ndividuals  and  more  at  classes, 
e  make  better  theories  and  worse 
'  give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of 
srsonified  qualities  instead  of  men. 
better  able  to  analyze  human  na- 
ir  predecessors.  But  analysis  is 
?s  of  the  poet  His  office  is  to  por- 
sect  He  may  believe  in  a  moral 
aficsbury.  He  may  refer  all  hu- 
►  self-interest,  like  lielvetius,  or  he 
ik  about  the  matter  at  all.    His 

subjects  will  no  more  influence 
>perly  so  called,  than  the  notions 
ir  mjiy  have  conceived  respecting 
glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the 
5ct  the  tears  of  his  Niobe,  or  the 
Aurora.  If  Shakspeare  had  writ- 
Lhe  motives  of  human  actions,  it 

3  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
t  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
itained  half  so  much  able  reason- 
lect  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Fa- 
's."   But  could  Mandeville  have 

0  ?  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  re- 
rs  into  their  elements,  would  he 
e  to  combine  those  elements  in 
r  as  to  make  up  a  man — a  real, 
al  man  1 
lan  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy 

a  certain  unsoundness  of^  mind, 
ich  gives  so  much  pleasure  ought 
ioundness.  By  poetry  we  mean, 
ill  writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all 

1  verse.     Our  definition  excludes 
compositions  which,  on  other 

'^c  the  highest  praise.  By  poetry 
rt  of  employing  words  in  such  a 
)roduce  an  illusion  on  the  imagi- 
t  of  doing  by  means  of  words 
r  does  by  means  of  colors.  Thus 
►oeis  has  desciribed  it,  in  lines  uni 
;d  for  the  vigor  and  felicity  of 
ind  still  more  valuable  on  ac- 
st  notion  which  they  convey  of 
L  he  excelled. 


Tamg  them  to  shapefl,  and  gives  to  airy  noihingd 
A  local  habitation  and  a  uauio." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "  fine  frenzy  "  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  poet — a  fine  frenzy,  doubtless, 
but  still  a  frenzy.     Truth,  indeed,  is* essential  to 
poetry:  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness.    The 
reasonings  are  just ;  but  the  premises  are  false. 
Afler  the  first  suppositions  have  been  made, 
every  thing  ought  to  be  consistent ;  but  those 
first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  credulity 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  tempo- 
I  rary  derangement  of  the  intellect    Hence,  of 
all  people,  children  are  the  most  imaginative. 
They  aoandon  themselves  witliout  reserve  to 
every  illusion.    Every  image  which  is  strongly 
presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them 
the  effect  of  reality.    No  man,  whatever  his  sen- 
sibility may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Hamlet  or 
Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected,  by  the  story  of 
poor  Red  Riding-hood.    She  knows  that  it  is 
all  false,  that  wolves  c<innot  sjieak,  that  there  are 
no  wolves  in   England.    Yet  in  spite  of  her- 
knowledge  she  believes:  she  weeps,  she  trem- 
bles ;  she  dares  not  go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she 
should  feel  the  t^ecth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat. 
Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over 
uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  are  children 
with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas.    It  is  therefore 
in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest  per- 
fection.    In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be 
much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philoso- 
phy, abundance  of  just  classification  and  subtle 
analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence,  abun- 
dance of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones — but 
little  poetry.    Men  will  judge  and  compare ;  but 
they  will  not  create.    They  will  talk  about  the 
old  poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  enjoy  them.    But  they  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  pro- 
duced on  their  ruder  ancestors,  the  agony,  the  eo- 
stacy,  theplenitude  of  belief  The  Greek  Rhapeo- 
dists,  according  to  Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer 
without  almosttallinginto  convulsions.*  The  Mo- 
hawk hardly  feels  the  scalping-knife  while  he 
<>houts  his  death-song.  The  power  which  the  an- 
cient bards  of  Walcs'and  Germany  exercised  over 
their  auditors  seems  to  modern  readers  almost 
miraculous.    Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a 
civilized  community,  and  most  rare  among  those 
who  participate  most  in  its  improvements.   They 
lin^r  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  as  a  magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on 
the  eye  of  the  body.  Ana,  as  the  magic  lantern 
acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its  pur- 
pose most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the 
light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  it<  exhibi- 
tions, as  the  outlines  of  certainty  become  more 
and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of  probability 

hues  and  lineaments 


ation  bodies  forth 

things  unknown,  the  poet*i  pen 


more  and  more  distinct,  the 

of  the  phantoms  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter 
and  fainter.  We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible 
advantages  of  reality  and  deception,  the  clear 
discernment  of  truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  fiction. 

*  See  tbe  I>ii\o|;a«YMftit««u^Mn%XR%«B4^\»^ 
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He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literaiy  socie- 
ty, aspires  to  be  a  great  poet,  must  first  become 
a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces  tlie  whole 
web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of 
that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  constituted 
hitherto  his  chief  title  of  superiority.  His  very 
talents  will  be  a  hinderance  to  him.  His  dif- 
ficulties will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency 
in  the  pursuits  wnich  are  fashionable  among  his 
contemporaries ;  and  that  proficiency  will  in  ge- 
neral be  proportioned  to  the  vigor  and  activity 
of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well,  if,  a(\er  all  his  sa- 
crifices and  exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemble 
a  lisping  man,  or  a  modern  ruin.  We  have  seen 
in  our  own  time,  great  talents,  intense  labor,  and 
long  meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  employed,  we 
will  not  say,  absolutely  in  vain,  but  witli  dubious 
success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever 
triumphed  over  greater  difficulties  than  Milton. 
He  received  a  learned  education.  He  was  a 
profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  had 
studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture :  he  was  intimatclv  acquainted  with  every 
language  of  Modern  Europe,  from  which  eitlier 

fleasure  or  information  was  then  to  be  derived, 
le  was  perhaps  tlie  only  great  poet  of  later 
times  who  has  occn  distinguished  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  Latin  verse.  The  genius  of  Pe- 
trarch was  scarcely  of  the  first  order ;  and  his 
poems  in  the  ancient  language,  tliough  much 
praised  by  tliose  who  have  never  read  them,  arc 
wretched  compositions.  Cowley,  with  all  his  ad- 
mirable wit  and  ingenuity,  hud  little  imagina- 
tion ;  nor  indeed  do  we  think  his  classical  diction 
comparable  to  that  o^  Milton.  The  authority 
of  Johnson  is  against  us  on  tliis  point.  But  John- 
son had  studied  the  beul  writers  of  tlie  middle 
ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insensible  to  the 
Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill  qualified  to 
judge  between  two  Latin  styles  as  an  habitual 
drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine  taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic, 
a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly,  imitation  of  that 
which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful  and 
spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on  which  this 
rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill  suited  to  the 
production  of  vigorous  native  poetry,  as  tlie 
flower-pots  of  a  hot-house  to  the  growth  of  oaks. 
That  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost  should 
have  written  the  epistle  to  Manso,  was  truly 
wonderful.  Never  before  were  such  marked 
originality  and  such  exquisite  mimicry  found  to- 
gettier.  Indeed,  in  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton, 
the  artificial  manner  indispensable  to  such  works 
is  admirably  preserved,  while,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  richness  of  his  fancy  and  the  elevation  of  his 
sentiments  give  to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air 
of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
tliem  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class. 
They  remind  us  of  the  amusements  of  those  an- 
gelic warriors  who  composed  the  cohort  of 
Gabriel: 

^*  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

The  unarmed  youth  of  heaven.  But  o'er  their  heads 

Celestial  armory,  shield,  helm,  and  spear, 

Jiung  bright,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold.'* 


^ 
^ 


^/<#, 


for  which  the  genius  of  Milton  ungi 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
and  terrible  panoply  which  it  is  ac  ^^ 
to  wear.  The  strength  of  his  im 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  So  ini 
ardent  was  the  fire  of  his  mind,  that  it  ^^ofit 
was  not  sufTocatttd  beneath  the  weig'lr  j^f^ 
fuel, but  penetrated  the  whole  supcririct^  ^^ 
mass  with  its  own  heat  and  radiance.         ^^  f  f 

It  is  notour  intention  to  attempt  ^  Ztfi 
like  a  complete  examination  of  the  pcet/Xu 
Milton.    The  public  has  long  been  agreed  0  m  V, 
tlie  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  ^i.: 
incomparable  harmony  of  the  numbers^  and  ^ 
excellence  of  that  style  which  no  rival  Ii&b^i^ 
able  to  equal,  and  no  parodist  todeerade|,vhicr 
displays  in  their  highest  perfection  me  idionafic 
powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to  vlud 
every  ancient  and  every  modern  language  hai 
contributed  something  of  grace,  of  energy,  ff 
of  music.    In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  in  whick 
we  are  entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  al* 
ready  put  their  sickles.    Yet  the  narvest  i» » 
abundant  that  tlie  negligent  search  of  a  strag- 
gling gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaC 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Milton  is  tlie  extreme  remoteness  of  the  ai* 
sociations.  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the 
reader,  its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by 
what  it  expresses,  as  d^  what  it  sug^sts,  not  r 
much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  v 
by  other  ideas  which  are  connected  with  then. 
He  electrifies  the  mind  through  conductors. 
The  most  unimaginative  man  must  under- 
stand the  Iliad.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice, 
and  requires  from  him  no  exertion ;  but  take; 
the  whole  upon  himself,  and  sets  liis  ima- 
ges in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
blind  to  them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be 
comprehended  or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mindof 
the  reader  co-operate  with  that  of  the  writer. 
He  docs  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play  for 
a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and 
leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He  strike? 
tlie  key-note,  and  expects  his  hearer  to  make 
out  the  melouv. 

We  oilen  hear  of  tlie  magical  influenre  of 
poetry.  The  expression  in  general  means  oo- 
tiling ;  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Milton,  ii 
is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  ifi- 
cantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would 
seem^  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  wordi 
tlian  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words  of  en- 
chantment ;  no  sooner  are  the^  pronounced  than 
the  past  is  present,  and  the  distant  near.  Kev 
forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  lad 
all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up  their 
dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
substitute  one  synonyme  for  another,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  Ioecs  \^ 
power :  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to  conjoR 
with  it,  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  a£ 
Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  cr)- 
ing,  "  Open  Wheat,"  "  Open  Barley,"  to  the  door 
which  ooeyed  no  sound  but  "Open  Sesame T 
The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden,  in  his  atteofc 
to  rewrite  some  parts  of  the  Paradise  Los^iia 
remarkable  instance  of  this. 


Wt  cannot  look  upon  the  tpoTtive  exsrtVaeax    As^  uv^f^mt.  oC  theae-obswwiioni  va  aif  K- 
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scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems 
are  more  generally  known,  or  more 
repeated,  than  those  which  arob  little 
muster-rolls  of  names.  Thejr  are  not 
re  appropriate  or  more  melodious  than 
les.  But  they  are  charmed  names, 
t  of  them  is  the  first  link  in  a  long 
issociated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling- 
ur  infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like 
of  our  country  heard  in   a  strange 

produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly 
It  of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  trsms- 
ck  to  a  remote  period  of  history.  An- 
s  us  among  the  moral  scenery  and 
f  a  distant  country.  A  third  evokes 
\r  classical  recollections  of  childhood, 
-room,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  hoU- 
he  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before  us 
id  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance, 
d  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the 
ices,  the  haunted  forests,  the  enchant- 
)s,  the  achievements  of  enamored 
id  the  smiles  of  rescued  princesses, 
of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  peculiar 
>re  happily  display^ed  than  in  tne  Alle- 
i  Penseroso.    It  is  impossible  to  con- 

the  mechanism  of  language  can  be 
a  more  exquisite  deffree  of  perfection. 
2ms  difTer  from  others  as  ottar  of 
jrs  from  ordinary  rose-water,  the 
sd  essence  from  the  thin  diluted  mix- 
y  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as 
of  hints,  from  each  of  which  tne  reader 

out  a  poem  for  himself.  Every  epi- 
xt  for  a  canto. 

nus  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are 
;h,  though  of  very  difierent  merit, 
e    marked    points    of  resemblance. 

both  Lyric  poems  in  the  form  of 
lere  arc  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of 
1    so    essentially  dissimilar    as  the 

the  ode.    The  business  of  the  dra- 

keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to 
r  appear    but   his    characters.    As 

attracts  notice  to  his  personal  feel- 
Uusion  is  broken.    The  effect  is  as 

as  that  which  is  produced  on  the 
e  voice  of  a  prompter,  or  the  en- 
i  scene-shifter.  Hence  it  was  that 
C8  of  Byron  were  his  least  successful 
cs.  They  resemble  those  paste- 
ires  invented  by  the  friend  of  child- 
ewberry,  in  which  a  single  movable 

around  twenty  different  bodies;  so 
me  face  looks  out  upon  us  succes- 
I  the  uniform  of  a  hussar,  the  furs  of 
d  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In  all  the 
patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and  lov- 
•own    and    sneer  of    Harold    were 

in  an  instant  But  this  species  of 
ough  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspi- 
3  ode.     It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet 

himself,  without  reserve,  to  his  own 

these  hostile  elements  many  great 
indeavored  to  effect  an  amalgama- 
ever  with  complete  success.  The 
if\,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Sam- 
ritten,  sprun?  from  the  Ode.  The 
"as   ingrafled  on    the    chorus,  and 


naturally  partook  of  its  character.    The  genius 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  co- 
operated with  the  circumstances  under  which 
tragedy  made  its  first  appearance,    ^schylus 
was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet    In  his  time, 
the  Greeks  had  far  more  intercourse  with  tlie 
East  than  in  the  days  of  Homer  ;  and  they  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  immense  superiority  in 
war,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  which,  in  the 
following    generation,    led  them  to  treat  the 
Asiatics  with  contempt     From  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,  it  should  seem  that  they  still 
looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to 
Egypt  and  Assyria.     At  this  period,  accord- 
ingly)   i^   '^'^^^  natural  that  the  literature  of 
Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  tlie  Oriental 
s^le.     And  that   style,  we  think,  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  ^schy- 
lus.     The  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  He- 
brew   writers.    The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in 
conduct  and  diction,  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  some  of  his  dramas.    Considered 
as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd :  considered  as 
choruses,  tliey  are  above   all  praise.    If,  for 
instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Clytem- 
nestra  to  A^memnon  on  his  return,  or  the  de- 
scription of  the  seven    Argive  chiefs,  by  the 
principles  of  dramatic  writing,   we   shall  in- 
stantly condemn  them   as  monstrous.    But,  if 
we  forget  the  characters,  and  think  only  of  the 
poetry,  we  shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  energy  and  magnificence.     So- 
phocles made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as 
was  consistent  with  its    original   form.      His 
portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  but 
It  is  the  similarity  not  oC  a  painting,  but  of  a 
bas-relief.    It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it 
does  not  produce  an  illusion.     Euripides  at- 
tempted to   carry  the  reform  further.    But  it 
was  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps  be- 
yond any  powers.    Instead  of  correcting  what 
was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  excellent    He 
substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for 
good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides 
highly ;  much  more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion, 
he  deserved.  Indeed,  the  caresses,  which  this 
partiality  leads  him  to  bestow  on  "  sad  Elec- 
tra's  poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beau- 
tiful Q,ueen  of  Fairy-land  kissing  the  long  ears 
of  Bottom.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the  Athenian, 
whether  just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Sam- 
son Agonistes.  Had  he  taken  ^schvlus  for 
his  model,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to 
the  lyric  inspiration,  and  poured  out  profusely 
all  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  without  bestow- 
ing a  thought  on  those  dramatic  proprieties 
which  the  nature  of  the  work  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile things  in  their  own  nature  inconsistent,  he 
has  failed,  as  every  one  must  have  failed.  We 
cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters, 
as  in  a  good  play.  We  cannot  identify  our- 
selves with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The 
conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an 
alkali  mixed,  neutralize  each  other.  We  are 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  oC  \Kv& 
celebrated  piece,  to  \3cie  «ftNCt^  ^v^S^^j  ^^  ^^ 
style,  t\ie  graceWl  «ii^  ^^^>i^  ^Jvaxswav^i  ^n- 
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the  opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric 
melody  which  gives  so  striking  an  efTert  to  the 
choral  passages.  But  we  think  it,  we  confess, 
the  least  successful  eHbrt  of  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samt-on  is  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It  is,  cer- 
tainly, the  noble^^t  performance  of  the  kind 
which  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far  su- 
perior to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  as  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta,  or  the 
Aminta  to  the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for 
Milton  that  he  had  here  no  Euripides  to  mis- 
lead him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  litera- 
ture of  modern  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel  for 
it  the  same  veneration  which  he  entertained 
for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  poetry, 
consecrated  by  so  many  lofly  and  endearing 
recollections.  The  f  lults.  moreover,  of  his 
Italian  predecessors  were  of  a  kind  to  which  his 
mind  had  a  deadly  antipathy.  He  could  stoop 
to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  style ; 
but  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His 
Muse  had  no  objection  to  a  niesct  attire ;  but 
she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  finery  of  Gua- 
rini,  as  tawdry,  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a 
chimney-sweeper  on  May-day.  Whatever  or- 
naments she  wears  are  massive  gold,  not  only 
dazzling  to  the  sight,  but  capable  of  standing 
the  severesttest  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  Comus  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  neglected  in  the  Samson.    He 
made  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  essentially  lyrical, 
and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.    He  has  not 
attempted  a  fruiiless  siru^rgle  against  a  defect 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  he  has,  tlierefore,  succeeded,  where- 
ever  success  was  not  impossible.    The  speeches 
must  be  read  as  maiesiic  soliloquies;  and  he 
who  so  reads  them  will  be  enraptured  with  their 
eloquence,  their    sublimity,  and  their   music. 
The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue,  however,  im- 
pose a  constraint  upon  the  writer,  and  break  the 
jllosion  of  the  reader.    The  finest  passages  are 
those  which  are  lyric  in  form  as  well  as  in  siprit. 
"  I  should  much  commend."  says  the  excellent 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  "  the 
tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with 
a  certain  dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
odes,  whereunto,  I  most  plainly  confess  lo  you. 
I  have  seen  yet  nothing   parallel  in  our  lan- 
guage."   The  criticism  was  just.    It  is  when 
Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the  dia- 
logue, when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labor  of 
uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without  re- 
serve, that  he  rises  even  above  himself     Then, 
kke  his  own  Good  Genius,  bursting  from  the 
earthly  form  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  ho  stands 
forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty ;  he  seems 
to  cry  exultin^y, 

"Now  my  task  is  gmoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to 

bathe  in  the  Eiysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to 

inhale  the    balmy    smells  of  nard  and  caasia,  i 

which  the  musky  winds  of  the  ze^^yt  «CAX\ex\ 


through  the   cedared  alleys  of  the 
des.* 

Tljere  are  several  of  the  minor  poeir 
ton  on  which  we  would  willingly  mal 
remarks.  Still  more  willingly  would 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  a 
poem,  the  Paradise  Regained,  which,  < 
enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  < 
an  instance  of  the  blindness  of  that  parei 
tion  which  men  of  letters  bear  towarc 
spring  of  their  intellects.  That  Milton 
taken  in  preferring  this  work,  excellen 
to  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  must  readil 
But  we  are  sure  that  the  superioril 
Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Regain 
more  decided  tlian  the  superiority  orthe 
Regained  to  every  poem  which  has  sii 
its  appearance.  But  our  limits  prcven 
difrxussing  the  point  at  length.  We  h 
to  that  extraordinary  production,  which 
eral  sufifrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  thi 
class  of  human  compositions. 

The  only  poem  of  modem  times  m 
he  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  tt 
Comedy.  The  subject  of  Milton,  in  son 
resembled  that  of  Dante  ;  but  he  has  ( 
in  a  widely  different  manner.  We  car 
think,  better  illustrate  our  opinion  rf 
our  own  great  poet,  than  by  contrast 
with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  diflfers  from 
Dante,  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  T 
ges  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  (her 
—they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are. 
Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  oAei 
nible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their  value  i 
less  on  what  they  directly  represent, 
what  they  remotely  suggest.  However  i 
however  grotesque,  may  be  the  app 
which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  b< 
shrinks  from  describing  it  He  gives 
shape,  the  color,  the  sound,  the  smell,  th 
he  counts  the  numbers ;  he  measures  tl 
His  similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  tr 
Unlike  those  of  other  poets,  and  espec 
Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain,  h' 
like  manner;  not  (or  the  sake  of  any  be 
the  obiects  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
the  sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  c 
part  to  the  poem,  but  simply  in  order  • 
the  moaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the 
as  it  is  to  himself.  The  ruins  of  the  p 
which  led  from  the  sixth  to  (he  seventh* 
hell,  were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  f 
the  Adigc  on  the  south  of  Trent  The  • 
of  Phlegelhon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  ( 
the  monastery  of   St  Benedict     Tb 

•  "  There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  west  winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedared  alleys  fliog 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells: 
Iria  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  bio 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show. 
And  drenches  with  Elysisn  dew, 
(List,  mortals,  if  jour  ears  be  tme) 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  rosee. 
Where  young  Adonis  oA  reposes^ 
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the  heretics  were  confined  in  burning 
resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries ! 
,  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of 
the  dim  intimations  of  Milton.  We  will 
few  examples.  The  English  poet  has 
iiought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan, 
es  us  merely  a  vague  ideaof  vast  bulk.  In 
ssage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out,  huge  in 
floating  man^  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to 
th-born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea- 
r  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an 
When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle 
t  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like 
ife  or  Atlas ;  his  stature  reaches  the  sky. 
8t  with  these  descriptions  the  lines  m 
Dante  has  described  me  gigantic  spectre 
rod.  ^*His  face  seemed  to  me  as  long 
broad  as  the  ball  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome  ; 
other  limbs  were  in  proportion  ;  so  that 
nk,  which  concealed  him  from  the  waist 
ards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much  of 
at  three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have 
ted  to  reach  his  hair."  We  are  sensible 
3  do  no  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of 
drentine  poet  But  Mr.  Gary's  transla- 
not  at  hand,  and  our  version,  however 
I  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
!  more,  compare  the  lazar-house,  m  the 
h  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  with  the 
Td  of  Malebolge  in  Dante.  Milton  avoids 
ithsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  in- 
;  but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery — 
r  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch,  to  mock 
etches  with  his  attendance :  Death  shak- 
dart  over  them,  but  in  ppite  of  suppHca- 
elaying  to  strike.     What  says  Dante  ? 

I  was  such  a  moan  there  as  there  would 

II  the  sick,  who,  between  July  and  Sep- 
,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and 
Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were 
)it  together ;  and  such  a  stench  was  is- 
Drth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed 

irill  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious 
r  settling  precedency  between  two  such 
Each  in  his  own  department  is  incom- 
: ;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has,  wisely 
nately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  ex- 
s  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest  advan- 
The  Divine  Comedy  is  a  personal  nar- 

Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-wit- 
that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very 
10  has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying 

the  second  death;  who  has  read  the 
characters  on  the  portal,  within  which 

no  hope ;  who  has  hidden  his  face  from 
ors  of  the  Gorgon ;  who  has  fled  fi  om 
ks  and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia 
iaghignazzo.  His  own  hands  have 
I  Uie  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own 
ve  climbed  the  mountain  of  expiation. 
n  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  purify- 
^eL  The  reader  would  throw  aside  such 
1  incredulous  disgust,  unless  it  were  told 
s  strongest  air  of  veracity,  with  a  sobrie- 

in  its  horrors,  with  the  greatest  precision 
Itiplicity  in  its  details.  The  narrative  of 
in  this  respect  diflers  from  that  of  Dante, 
sid  ventures  of  Am  Idas  difier  from  those 
ver.    The  author  of  Amidas  would  have 


made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced 
those  minute  particulars  which  give  such  a 
chann  to  the  work  of  Swift,  the  nautical  observa 
tions,  the  afiected  delicacy  about  names,  the 
official  documents  transcribed  at  full  length,  and 
all  the  unmeaning  gossip  and  scandal  of  the 
court,  springing  out  of  nothing,  and  tending  to 
nothing.  We  are  not  shocked  at  being  told 
that  a  man  who  lived,  nobody  knows  when,  saw 
many  very  strange  sights,  and  we  can  easily 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  illusion  of  the  ro- 
mance. But  when  Lemuel  Gulliver,  surgeon, 
now  actually  resident  at  Rotherhithe,  tells  us  of 
pigmies  and  giants,  flying  islands  and  philoso- 
phizing horses,  nothing  but  such  circumstantial 
touches  could  produce,  for  a  single  moment,  a 
deception  on  the  imagination. 

Or  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into 
their  works  the  agency  of  supernatural  beines, 
Milton  has  succeeded  best  Here  Dante  de- 
cidedljr  yields  to  him.  And  as  this  is  a  point 
on  which  many  rash  and  ill-considered  judg- 
ments have  been  pronounced,  we  feel  inclined 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.  The  most  fatal 
error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the 
management  or  his  machinery,  is  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  philosophize  too  mucK.  Milton  has  been 
of&n  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits  many 
functions  of  which  spirits  must  be  incapable. 
But  these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by 
eminent  names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say, 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are  our  own  minds,  the 
portion  of  spirit  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted? We  observe  certain  phenomena. 
We  cannot  explain  them  into  material  causes. 
We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists  something 
which  is  not  material.  But  of  this  something 
we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define  it  only  by 
negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by 
symbols.  We  use  the  word,  but  we  have  no 
image  of  the  thing :  and  the  business  of  poetry 
is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poet 
uses  words  indeed;  but  they  are  merely  the 
instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects,  fhev 
are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  sucn 
a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the  mental 
eye.  And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are 
no  more  entitled  to  be  called  poetry,  than  a  bale 
of  canvass  and  a  box  of  colors  are  to  be  called  a 
painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  abouf  abstractions; 
but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can  never  feel  an 
interest  in  them.  They  must  have  images. 
The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages 
and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no 
other  principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  worshipped  one 
invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  or  having 
something  more  definite  to  adore  produced,  in  a 
few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowd  of  sods 
and  goddesses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  Per- 
sians thought  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator 
under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these  transfer- 
red to  the  sun  the  worship  which,  speculatively, 
they  considered  due  only  to  the  Supreme  mind. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a  con- 
tinual struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported 
by  the  most  terrible  sanciioue^  wvd\Vsfc%\.T^xw^^ 
faflcinatlng  deaVie  o^  YolnVsv^  wiafc  ^NkW^^  ^>»^ 
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tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of 
the  secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  as- 
signed for  tlic  rapidity  with. which  Christianity 
spread  over  the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely 
ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more  power- 
fully ^an  this  feeling.  God,  the  uncreated, 
the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible,  attracted 
few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire 
so  noble  a  conception;  but  the  crowd  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  words  which  presented 
no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity, 
embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among 
men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on 
their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slum- 
bering in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross, 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  01  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the 
dust !  Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieved  its 
triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt.  It  became  a  new  paganism. 
Patron  saints  assumed  the  'offices  of  nousehold 
gods.  St  George  took  the  place  of  Mars.  St 
Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia 
succeeded  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The  fas- 
cination of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined 
to  that  of  celestial  dignity;  and  the  homage  of 
chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion. 
Reformers  have  oflcn  made  a  stand  against 
these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  tlian  ap- 
parent and  partial  success.  The  men  who  de- 
molished the  images  in  cathedrals  have  not 
always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were 
enshrined  in  tlieir  minds.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  in  politics  the  same  rule 
holds  good.  Doctrines,  we  arc  afraid,  must 
generally  be  embodied  before  they  can  excite 
strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  is  more 
easily  interested  for  the  most  unmeaning  badge, 
or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the 
most  important  principle. 

From  these  considerations  we  infer,  that  no 
poet  who  should  affect  that  metaphysical  accu- 
racy for  tlie  want  of  which  Milton  has  been 
blamed,  would  escape  a  disgrnccful  failure. 
Still,  however,  there  was  another  extreme, 
which,  though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to 
be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men  are  in 
a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  ilieir  opin- 
ions. The  most  exquisite  art  of  a  poetical  col- 
oring can  produce  no  illusion  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  represent  that  which  is  at  once  per- 
ceived to  be  incongruous  and  absurd.  Milton 
wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  theologians. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  for  him  to  abstain 
from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their  understand- 
ings, as  might  break  the  charm  which  it  was 
his  object  to  throw  over  tlicir  imaginations. 
This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  indistinctness 
and  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  oflcn  been 
reproached.  Dr.  Johnston  acknowledges,  that 
it  was  absolutely  neccsFary  for  him  to  clothe 
his  spirits  with  material  forms.  "  But,"  says  he, 
^^  he  should  have  seriirt'd  the  consistency  of  his 
system,  by  keening  immateriality  out  of  sight, 
and  seducing  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his 
thoaorlus,-^    Tin's  is  easily  said;  uut  what  if  he 
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thoughts  ?    What  if  the  contrary  opinioo  U 
taken  so  full  a  poasession  of  the  miodBoTiM 
as  to  leave  no  room  even  for  the  qwuMi 
which  poetry  requires  ?     Such  wc  Bupect  I 
have  been  the  case.    It  was  irapoisibleiirli 
poet  to  adopt  altogether  the  material  or  i 
mimaterial  system.    He  therefore  took  hiiMi 
on  the  debatable  ground.    He  left  tiie  vliolei 
ambiguity.    He  has  doubtless  b^  so  doof  m 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of*^  incouiiMf 
But  though  philosophically  in  the  wroiii;^*|p-'-'' 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  was  poetkally»fc|*'^' 
right.    T  his  task,  which  almost  any  oAer  iBi p  • 
would  have  found  impracticable,  was  ea«y to l»|*:' 
The  peculiar  art  which  he  possessed  afcxM^I^'-}^'- 
nicating  his  meaning  circuitously,  thnw^rtfe'^J'' 
long  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  o(i^p''  ^'^ 
mating  more  than  he  expressed,  enabled  W»m|k'-"' 
disguise  those  incongruities  which  he  eonid  ^ |-.--^-^ 
^void.  ^^ 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  bein^  of  aartPl**' , 
world,  ought  to  be  at  once  mysterious  and  |*l*"' .' 
turesque.    That  of  Milton  is  so.    That  of  Di*l'  -- : 
is  picturesque,  indeed,  beyond  any  that  ^ If]  ; 
ever  written.    Its  effect  approaches  to  thatpl^*  r^ 
duced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.    Butilii#|'^ : 
turesque  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mystery.  y^V' 
is  a  fault  indeed  on  the  ri^ht  side,  a  fauHinKf  1^ 
arable  from  the  plan  of  his  poem,  whidi,  asfll'^ 
have  already  observed,  rendered  the  utmost  it  I'' 
curacy  of  description   necessary.      StUl  it  ill ' 
a  fault     His   supernatural  agents  excite  ny 
interest ;  but  it  is    not  the    interest  whieh  ii  I 
proper  to  supernatural  agents.     We  feel  tkit  I 
we  could  talk  with  his  ghosts  and  demoBik 
without  any  emotions  of  unearthly  awe.   Vc 
could,  like  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and 
eat  heartily  in  their  company.     His  angeban 
good  men  with  wings.    His  devils  are  spitefid, 
ugly  executioners.     His  dead  men  are  nereb 
living  men  in  strange  situations.     The  aocar 
whic^  passes  between  the  poet  and  Facjoatt 
is   justly    celebrated.      Still,    Ficanata  in  the 
burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Facinata  wool^ 
have  been  at  an  auto  aa  fL     Nothing  can  be 
more  touching  tlian  tlie  first  interview  of  Dame 
and  Beatrice.    Yet  what  is  it,  but  a  lovely  wo- 
man chiding,  with  sweet  austere  composure? 
tlie  lover  for  whose  aiiections  she  is  gratdbi 
but  whose  vices  she  reprobates  ?     The  feelinfi 
which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would  nt 
the  streets  of  Florence,  as  well  as  the  suminitaf 
the  Mount  of  Purgatory. 

The  Spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  al- 
most all  other  writers.  His  fiends,  in  particdir 
are  wonderful  creations.  They  are  not  meta- 
physical abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked 
men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They  haw 
no  horns,  no  tails,  none  of  the  fee-faw-niin  of 
Tasso  and  Klopstock.  They  have  just  enougb 
in  common  with  human  nature  to  be  intelligific 
to  human  beings.  Their  characters  are,  like 
their  ibrms,  marked  by  a  certain  dim  rews- 
hlance  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggerated  to  gi- 
gantic dimensions  and  veiled  in  roysterioBi 
gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of  ^schyiai 
may  best  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ao^ 
and  devils  of  Milton.    The  style  of  the  Athenian 


could  not  seduce  the  reader  to  drop  \t.tTQmh.ia\Vk»A<)  ^«  "v^  V»n«  remarked,  something  of  the 
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688  and  tenor  of  the  Oriental  character; 
;  name  peculiarity  may  he  traced  in  his 
ygy.  It  has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and 
ie  which  we  generally  find  in  the  saper- 
of  Greece.  All  is  nigged,  barbaric,  and 
I.  His  legends  seem  to  harmonize  less 
e  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porticos, 
th  his  countrymen  paid  their  vows  to  the 
r  Light  and  Uoddess  of  Desire,  than  with 
luge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal 
t,  in  which  Eg^pt  enshrined  her  mystic 
or  in  which  Hindostan  still  bows  down 
seven-headed  idols.  His  favorite  gods 
we  of  the  elder  generations, — the  sons  of 
I  and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter 
f  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart, — the  gi- 
Titans  and  the  inexorable  Furies.  Fore- 
mong  his  creations  of  this  class  stands 
theus,  half  fiend,  half  redeemer,  the  friend 
1,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy  of 
I.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
»lance  to  the  Satan  of  Milton.  In  both 
i  the  same  impatience  of  control,  the 
erocity,  the  same  unconquerable  pride. 
I  characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in 
tferent  proportions,  some  kind  and  gene- 
slings.  Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly 
jman  enough.  He  talks  too  much  of  his 
and  his  uneasy  posture.  He  is  rather 
ich  depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolu- 
ims  to  depend  on  the  knowledge  which 
sesees,  that  he  holds  the  fate  m  his  tor- 
I  his  hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  re- 
rill  surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  crea- 
another  sphere.  The  might  of  his  intel- 
nature  is  victorious  over  the  extremity 
Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  con- 
without  horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves, 
en  exults.  Against  the  sword  of  Mi- 
igainst  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against 
oiing  lake  and  the  marl  burning  with 
•e,  against  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of 
mitten t  misery,  his  spirit  bears  up  un- 
,  resting  on  its  own  innate  energies,  re- 
:  no  support  from  any  thing  external,  nor 
om  hope  itself! 

etprn  tor  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which 
e  been  attempting  to  draw  between  Mil- 
i  Dante,  we  would  add,  that  the  poetry 
i  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree 
ts  character  from  their  moral  qualities, 
are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude 
iiosjnficracies  on  their  readers.  They 
lothing  in  common  with  those  modern 
B  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from 
n passion  of  the  inexperienced,  by  ex- 
the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their  minds, 
would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writers 
works  have  been  more  completely, 
undesignedly,  colored  by  their  personal 

9. 

character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  dis- 
hed by  lofliness  of  thought:  that  of 
by  intensity  of  feeling.  In  every  line 
Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with 
There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the 
lo  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The 
holy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice, 
not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  or  time 


can  be  judged,  the  efiect  of  external  circum- 
stances. It  was  from  within.  Neither  love  nor 
glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  the  earth  nor  the 
hope  of  heaven  could  dispel  it.  It  twined 
every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardi- 
nian soil  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said 
to  have  been  perceptible  even  in  its  honey. 
His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the 
Hebrew  poet,  "a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  and  where  the  light  was  as  darkness  P 
The  gloom  of  his  character  discolors  all  the 
passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and 
tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of 
Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Throne! 
All  the  portraits  of  him  are  singularly  character- 
istic. No  person  can  look  on  the  features,  noble 
even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the 
cheek,  the  luiggard  and  woful  stare  of  the  eye. 
the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  Upland 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  too  proud 
and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a 
lover;  and,  like  Dante,  he  had  been  unfortu- 
nate in  ambition  and  in  love.  He  had  survived 
his  health  and  his  sisht,  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the 
OTeat  men,  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished 
at  his  entrance  into  life,  some  had  been  taken 
awayfrom  the  evilto  come;  some  had  carried  into 
foreign  climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of 
oppression;  some  were  pining  in  dungeons; 
and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on  scaf- 
folds. That  hateful  proscription,  facetiously 
termed  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  had 
set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind,  deserted  poet, 
and  held  him  up  byname  to  the  hatred  of  a  pro- 
fligate court  and  an  inconstant  people !  Venal 
and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient 
talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the 
style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favorite  writers 
or  the  sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loath- 
some herd — which  could  be  compared  to  nothing 
so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus,  grotesque 
monsters,  half  beastial,  half  human,  dropping 
with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and'  reeling 
in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was 
placed,  like  the  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque, 
loftv,  spotless,  and  serene — to  be  chatted  at, 
and  pomted  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole 
rabble  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If  ever  despond- 
ency and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any  man, 
it  might  have  been  excused  in  Milton,  tint  the 
strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity. 
Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury, 
nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political  disappoint- 
ments, nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect, 
had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  pa- 
tience. His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high, 
but  they  were  singularly  equable.  His  temper 
was  serious,  perhaps  stem  ;  but  it  was  a  temper 
which  no  sunerings  could  render  sullen  or  fret- 
ful. Such  as  it  was,  when,  on  the  eve  of  great 
events,  he  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime 
of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  liter- 
ary distinctions  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes, 
such  it  continued  to  be— when,  after  having  ex- 
perienced every  calamity  which  is  incident  to 
our  nature,  old,  poor^  si^Ktle«»^  «xA  ^sAi^g^^K^^ 
he  relived  to  >i\ft  uon«\  \n  ^m&\ 
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Hence  it  was,  that  thousrh  he  wrote  the  Para- 
dise Lo9t  at  a  time  of  life  when  images  of  beauty 
and  tenderness  are  in  general  beginnin^jr  to  fade, 
even  from  those  minds  in  which  they  have  not 
been  effaced  by  anxiety  and  disappointment,  he 
adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  de- 
lightful in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world. 
Neither  Theocritus  nor  Ariosto  had  a  finer  or  a 
more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  loved  better  to  luxuriate 
amidst  sunbeams  and  flowers,  the  songs  of 
nightingales,  the  juice  of  summer  fruits,  and 
the  coolness  of  shady  fountains.  His  concep- 
tion of  love  unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
Oriental  harem,  and  all  ihe  gallantry  of  the 
chivalric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and 
quiet  affection  of  an  English  fireside.  His 
poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine 
scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy- 
land, are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and 
ffigantic  elevations.  The  roses  and  myrtles 
bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
Milton  may  be  found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it  is 
most  strongly  displayed  in  the  Sonnets.  Those 
remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued  by 
critics,  who  have  not  understood  their  nature. 
They  have  no  epigrammatic  point  There  is 
none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Filicaji  in  the  thought," 
none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of  Pe- 
trarch in  the  style.  They  are  simple  but  ma- 
jestic records  of  the  feelings  of  the  poet ;  as  lit- 
tle tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his  diary 
would  have  been.  A  victory,  an  unexpected  at- 
tack upon  the  city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression 
or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown  out  against  one  of 
his  books,  a  dream,  which  for  a  short  lime  re- 
stored to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the 
grave  had  closed  forever,  led  him  to  musings 
which,  without  effort,  shaped  themselves  into 
verse.  The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of 
style,  which  characterize  these  little  pieces,  re- 
mind us  of  the  Greek  Anthology ;  or  perhaps 
still  more  of  the  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy 
— the  noble  poem  on  the  Massacres  of  Pied- 
mont is  strictly  a  collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  ac- 
cording as  the  occasions  which  gave  birth  to 
them  are  more  or  less  interesting.  But  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  dignified  by  a 
sobriety  and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  It  would 
indeed  be  scarcely  safe  to  uraw  any  decided 
inferences,  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer,  from 
passages  directly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  Milton,  though  per- 
haps most  strongly  marked  in  those  parts  of  his 
works  which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are 
distinguishable  in  every  page,  and  impart  to  all 
his  writings,  prose  andf  poetry,  English,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  a  strong  family  likeness. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  a  spirit  so  high,  and  an 
intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived  at  one  of  the 
most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween Oromasdcs  and  Arimanes — liberty  and 
despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.  That  great 
battle  wn8  fought  for  no  single  generation,  for 
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race  were  staked  on  the  same  cait  with  k 
freedom  of  the  English  people.    Then  weiefal 
proclaimed  those  mighty  principles,  which  ha 
since  worked  their  way  into  the  depthi  flfii 
American  forests,  which  have  roused  Gras 
from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two  te 
sand  years,  and  which,  from  one  eodofEoiijiK 
to  the  other,  have  kindled  an  unqaeochahleiiK 
in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  aQdk)OMAll>lb:.|?'" 
knees  of  tlie  oppressors  with  a  strange  aDdfrlr.:;  '^  ^'\ 

wonted  fear !  .  I '  '^  •''';. ' 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  4jh*i'r\»^ 

infant  existence,  Milton  was  the  most  denMit 
and  eloquent  literary  champion*  Wcneediilit^.if 
say  how  much  we  admire  nis  public  conii^lt- 
But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  tktf^M^'-'^ 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen  still  think  iH^^y'.^ 
justifiable.  The  civil  war,  indeed,  has  ^yj  .^\, 
more  discussed,  and  is  less  understood, thani^"' 
event  in  English  history.  The  RoundheadiW 
bored  under  the  disadvantage  of  which  the  M 
in  the  fable  complained  so  bitterly.  Thoo^ 
they  were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies  vert 
the  painters.  As  a  body,  they  had  done  thai 
utmost  to  decry  and  ruin  literature ;  and  Itten* 
ture  was  even  with  them,  as,  in  the  long  rQD,il 
always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  best  book,  on 
their  side  of  the  question,  is  the  charming  iie* 
moir  of  Mrs.  Huchinson.  May's  History  of  the 
Parliament  is  good ;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the  most 
interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle.  The  peribno* 
ance  of  Ludlow  is  very  fooRsh  and  violent;  ud 
most  of  the  later  writers  who  liave  espoused  the 
same  cause,  Oldmixon,  for  instancy  and  Cath- 
erine Macaulay,  have,  to  say  the  least,  bees 
more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  can- 
dor or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side  are  tlie  laoA 
authoritative  and  the  most  popular  historical 
works  in  our  language,  that  of  Clarendon,  and 
that  of  Hume.  The  former  is  not  only  ably 
written  and  full  of  valuable  information,  but  has 
also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity  which  makes 
even  the  prejudices  and  errors  with  which  it 
abounds  respectable.  Hume,  from  whose  fas- 
cinating narrative  the  great  mass  ol*the  reading 
public  are  still  contented  to  take  their  opinions, 
hated  religion  so  much,  that  he  hated  liberty 
for  having  been  allied  with  religion — and  hw 
pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  the  dexteriir 
of  an  advocate,  while  afiecting  the  impartiali^ 
of  a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  ap- 
proved or  condemned,  according  as  the  resist- 
ance of  the  people  to  Charles  L  shall  appear 
to  be  justifiaole  or  criminal.  We  shall  there 
fore  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages 
to  the  discussion  of  that  interesting  and  roost 
important  question.  We  shall  not  argue  itoo 
general  grounds,  we  shall  not  recur  to  those 
primary  principles  from  which  the  claim  of  any 
government  to  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  is  to 
be  deduced :  it  is  a  vantage-ground  to  which  we 
are  entitled ;  but  we  will  reUnquish  it.  We  are, 
on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority,  that  «e 
have  no  objection  to  imitate  the  ostentatioai 
generosity  of  those  ancient  knights,  who  vowei 
to  joust  without  helmet  or  sliield  against  aB 
enemies,  and  to  give  tlieir  antagonist  the  ad 
vantage  of  sun  and  wind.     We  will  take  tin 


DO  single  laxii.     The  destLmcs  of  the  Yi\im^tv\ii<ak<&^cA\^AUtutiQaalque8ti^       We  confidenilf 


*-  \S*''''>  that  every  reaaon,  which  can  b«  urgeil  . 
j'>M™?'  or  ihe  RevoItiUon  of  1683,  may  he  urged 
^'  :;I*.  "^^  leaet  equal  force  in  favor  of  what  ia  call- 
:'  ^-.i     ,"«  areat  rebellion. 

"^4.  '"  "He  reipect  only,  we  tJiink,  can  Ihe  wii 
■■■■■-■;,":  admirers  ofCharleH  venture  to  say  that 
.;-^i.2*>  better  soverei^  than  hie  Bon.  He  \ 
-  ki.  JJ^>n  rianie  and  prolcBsion,  a  papist ;  we  say 
?^  and  profeB^ion,  because  botn  Charlee  h 
}  and  hii  miserable  creature.  Laud,  while  they 
jjlWred  the  innocent  badges  of  poperj;,  retained 


"^^Ifa, 


K.*oii 


It  vices,  a  complete  aubjee 


,.       fc^i   'V  authority,  «  weak  prefe 


'tance,  a  childish  paesi 

_  -'"tirous  veneTuiion  for  the  priestly  character 

^'^<1,  abriv-e  all,  a  stupid  and   ferocious  inlojcr- 

-'*"<■-.    TliiH,  however,  we  waive.    We  will  con- 

<.     ^le  that  Charles  was  a  ^ood  Protestant;  but 

-^     -^  My  chat  his  protestantism  does  not  make  Ihe 

^i^teit  distinction  between  his  case  and  that 

Tbe  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  oflen 
keen  j^eely  misrepresented,  and  never  more 
(ban  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  There 
ii  A  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while  they  pro - 
An  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names  and 
onat  actions  of  former  limes,  never  look  at  them 
ttr  any  other  purpose  than  in  order 
Ihem  some  excuse  for  existing  abuses.  In  every 
TBnerable  precedent,  they  pass  by  what  is  es- 
■ential,  and  take  only  what  Is  accidental;  they 
keep  out  of  eight  what  ia  beneficial,  and  hold  up 
to  pulilic  imitation  all  that  is  defective.  It;  in 
any  pnrt  of  any  great  example,  there  be  any 
ibin^  unsound,  these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with 
unerring  inaiinct,  and  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravi 
oua  (lehgliL  Tlicy  cannot  always  prevent  the 
advocates  of  a  good  measure  from  compassing 
their  end;  but  they  feci,  with  tlieir  prototype,  that 
■'  Their  labori  must  be  to  uervort  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  alill  to  End  means  afcTil. 
To  the  bles^in^  which  England  has  derived 
from  the  licvohition  these  |>eoplc  are  utterly  in- 
sensible. The  expulsion  of  a  ^rant,  the  solemn 
recognition  of  popular  rights,  liberty,  security. 
tolemtion,  all  go  for  nothing  with  them.  One 
sect  there  was,  which,  from  unforlunaie  tempo- 
rary causes,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  un- 
der close  rcstrainL  One  part  of  the  empire  there 
WHS  so  unhappily  circumalanced,  that  at  that 
time  its  misery  was  necessary  to  our  happiness. 
and  its  slavery  to  our  freedom  I  These  are  the 
jiarta  oflhe  Revolution  which  the  politicians  of 
urhom  we  speak  love  to  contemplate,  and  which 
■eem  to  thero,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in 
■omc  decree  to  pallinte  the  good  which  it  has 
nroduced.  Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  ofSpain,  or 
of  South  America.  They  stand  forUi,  zealots 
Tor  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Ri^ht,  which  hnsnow 
come  back  to  ua,  like  a  tliief  from  transportation, 
under  tlie  alia*  of  Legitimacy.  But  mention 
the  miseries  of  Ireland !  Then  William  is  n 
hero.  Then  Soraers  and  Shrewsbury  are  great 
men-  Then  the  Revolution  is  a  glorious  era ! 
The  very  same  perBona  who,  in  this  country. 
never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving  every 
irretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  whigE 
of  that  period,  have  no  sooner  crossed  St. 
George's  cbamiel,  than  they  begin  to  fill  their 


bumpers  to  the  etoriouB  and  immortal  memory. 
They  may  truly Itoasi  thiit  Ihev  look  not  at  men, 
but  measures.  So  that  evil  be  done,  they  care 
not  who  lioes  it— the  iirbiirary  Charles  or  the 
liberal  William.  Ferdinand  the  Cnlholic  or 
Frederick  tlie  Protcstaiitl  On  such  occasions 
their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon  upon  their 
candid  ronstriu'.tion.  The  bold  iiSHerlionB  of 
these  people  have  of  late  impressed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  with  an  opinion  ttiat  .Tunies  H. 
was  expelled  simply  because  he  was  a  Catliolic, 
and  that  the  Revolution  was  essentially  a   Pn>- 

But  this  certainly  was  not  Ihe  case.  Nor  can 
any  pcrcon,  who  has  acquired  more  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  those  limes  ihun  is  to  be 
Ibund  in  Goldamith'a  Abridgment,  believe  lliat, 
if  James  had  held  hia  own  religious  opinions 
without  wishing  lomakeproselytes,  or  if  witching 
even  to  make  proselyter,  he  had  contented  him- 
self with  exerting  only  his  constitutional  in- 
fluence for  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  ever  have  been  inviled  over.  Our  ances- 
tors, we  suppose,  knew  their  own  meaning.  And 
if  we  may  nelieve  them,  their  hostiliiy  was  pri- 
mariiy  nil  to  popery,  but  to  (umnny.  Tlicy  did 
notilrivGout  a  tyrant  because  he  was  a  Catholic; 
but  they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  crown,  be- 
cause they  thought  then)  likely  to  be  tyrants. 
The  ground  on  which  they,  in  their  famous  re- 
solution, decliired  the  throne  vacant,  was  this, 
''that  James  had  broken  the  fundamental  laws 
ofthe  kingdom."  Every  man,  therefore,  who 
approves  ofthe  Revolution  of  1688,  must  hold 
that  the  breach  of  fundamental  laics  on  tkt  part 
ofthe  sovereign  juatifics  resistance.  The  ques' 
lion  then  is  this:  Had  Charles  I.  broken  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless 
he  refuses  credit,  not  merely  to  all  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  Charles  by  his  opponents, 
but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  royalists, 
and  lo  the  confessions  of  the  king  himself.  If 
there  be  any  historian  of  an;/  party  who  has  re- 
lated the  events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of 
Charles,  from  his  accession  lo  the  mcetingof  the 
Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  continuod  course 
of  oppression  and  treachery.  Let  thoee  who  ap- 
plaud the  Revolution  and  condemn  the  rehellioo, 
mention  one  act  of  James  H.  to  which  a  paral- 
lel is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  father. 
Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a  single  article  in 
the  Declaration  of  RighL  presented  by  the  two 
Houses  to  William  and  Mary,  which  Charles  is 
not  acknowledged  lo  have  violated.  He  hod, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends, 
usurped  the  funcions  of  the  legislature,  raised 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
quartered  troops  on  the  people  in  the  most  ille- 

lent  had  passed  without  some  unconsti- 
tutional attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate.  The 
right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated.  Arbitra- 
ry judgments,  exorbitant  lines,  and  unwarranted 
imprisonments,  were  grievances  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence.  If  these  things  do  not  justify 
resistance,  the  Revolution  was  treason ;  if  they 
'q,  the  Great  Rebellion  was  laudable. 
But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  nv«aaax«:b'V 
Why,  aftcT  *licV.\ii2W&  caiMfeaiK^  Ui  wi  ^swi?} 
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reforms,  and  renounced  so  many  oppressive  pre- 
rogatives, did  tlic  parliament  contmuc  to  rise  in 
their  demands,  at  tlie  risk  of  provoking  a  civil 
war  ?  The  ship-money  had  been  given  up.  The 
star-chamber  nad  been  abolished.  Provision 
had  been  made  for  the  freauent  convocation  and 
secure  deliberation  of  parliaments.  Why  not 
pursue  an  end  confessedly  good,  by  peaceable 
and  regular  means?  We  recur  again  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Revolution.  Why  was  James 
driven  from  the  throne  ?  Why  was  he  not  re- 
tained upon  conditions  ?  He  too  had  offered  to 
call  a  free  parliament,  and  to  submit  to  its  deci- 
sion all  the  matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  praise 
our  forefathers,  who  preferred  a  revolution,  a 
disputed  succeseion,  a  dynasty  of  strangers, 
twenty  years  of  foreign  and  mtestine  war,  a 
atandmg  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the  rule, 
however  restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant 
The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise.  They 
could  not  trust  the  king.  He  had  no  doubt  pass- 
ed saluUiry  laws.  But  what  assurance  had 
they  that  he  would  not  break  them  ?  He  had 
renounced  oppressive  prerogatives.  But  where 
was  the  security  that  he  would  not  resume  them  ? 
They  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  no  tie 
could  bind,  a  man  who  made  and  broke  promis- 
es with  equal  facility,  a  man  whose  honor  had 
been  a  hundred  times  pawned — and  never  re- 
deemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on 
«till  stronger  ground  tlian  tlie  Convention  of 
1688.  No  action  of  James  can  be  compared  for 
wickedness  and  impudence  to  the  conduct  of 
Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  lords  and  commons  present  him  with  a 
bill  in  which  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  pow- 
er are  marked  out  He  hesitates ;  he  evades : 
at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent,  for  five 
fiubsidics.  The  bill  receives  his  solemn  assent 
The  subsidies  are  voted.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
tyrant  relieved,  than  he  returns  at  once  to  all 
tne  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  bound  him- 
self to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  of 
the  very  act  which  he  hrid  been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  the  people  had  seen 
the  rights,  which  were  theirs  by  a  double  claim, 
bv  immemorial  inheritance  and  by  recent  pur- 
cnase,  infringed  by  the  perfidious  king  who  nad 
recognized  them.  At  length  circumstances  com- 
pelled Charles  to  summon  another  parliament ; 
another  chance  was  given  tliem  for  liberty. 
Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown 
away  the  former  ?  Were  they  again  to  be  coz- 
ened by  le  Roi  le  veul  7  Were  they  again  to 
advance  their  money  on  pledges,  which  had 
been  forfeited  over  and  over  again  ?  Were  they 
to  lay  a  second  Petition  of  Right  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  ex- 
change for  another  unmeaning  ceremony,  and 
then  take  their  departure,  till,  after  ten  year's 
more  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their  prince  should 
again  require  a  supply,  and  again  repay  it  with 
a  perjury  ?  They  were  compelled  to  choose 
whether  they  would  trust  a  tyrant  or  cmiquer 
him.  We  tliink  that  they  chose  wisely  and 
nobly. 
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ing  evidence  is  produced,  generally  deeliae  i  ^  j^ 
controversy  about  tlie  facts,  and  content  to  ^^_.  ^. 
selves  with  calling  testimony  to  character,  ft  fc-_  _ 
had  so  many  private  virtues  ?   And  had  Jan  kr.  z_ 
II.  no  private  virtues  ?    Was  even  OliverCtot  ^;^ 
well,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  b^  ^_- 
judges,  destitute >of  private  virtues?  Andwhll(  j^.^,. 
af\er  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  CharlaJ  I  it  \- 
religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere  tlian  thatofVi  ^.~  . 
son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  alii^  -.. 
g^  few  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies,  wliA  t>  -^: 

alf  the  tomb-Etones  in  England  claim  forthM  t - 
who  lie  beneath  tliem.   A  good  father!  AvA  k:_^ 
husband  ! — Ample  apologies  indeed  for  rnitu  k:^  ^ 
years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood    ^-  ;-. 

We  charge  him  with  havmg  broken  his  ear  b; 

nation  oath — and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  Hi  tic;.-- 
marriage-vow!  We  accuse  him  of  having  sMi  i 
up  his  people  to  tlie  merciless  inflictions  (7Ai  k^^ 
most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelatei- 
nnd  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  soafl 
his  knee  and  kissed  him  !   We  censure  him  Ar 
having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Pelltioo  i 
Right  af\er  having,  for  good  and  valuable  e» 
sideration,  promised  to  observe  them— and  « 
are  informed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  htf 
prayers  at  six.  o'clock  in  the  morning !   It  ii  • 
such  considerations  as  these,  together  with  !■ 
Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  hii  pok- 
ed beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  belicre,  B0< 
of  his  popularity  with  the  present  gencratioD. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  ondc^ 
stand  the  common  phrase — a  good  man,  bjrf* 
bad  king.    We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  g** 
nmn  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  n* 
and  a  treacherous  friend.    We  cannot,  in  «* 
mating  the  character  of  an  individual,  leave  on! 
of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the  mort  i* 
portant  of  all  human  relations.    And  if  »^J^ 
relation  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  crtdj 
and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  cw 
him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  temperance *l 
table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  wori? 
respecting  a  topic  on  which  the  defender!  * 
Charles  are  fona  of  dwelling.    If,  they  say,  ^ 
ffovcrned  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  It 
he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  becjiuf^e  thoR 
privileges  had  not  been  accurately  defined.  No 
act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  imputed  to  him 
which  has  not  a  paralfel  in  the  annals  of  the 
Tudors.    This  point  Hume  has  labored  with  as 
art  which  is  as  discreditable  in  an  historical 
work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in  a  forensic  ad- 
dress.   The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and  dccirive. 
Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  RifhL 
He  had  renounced  the  oppressive  powers  sniS  to 
have  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and  he 
had  renounced  them  for  money.      He  was  not 
entitled  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims  agaiut 
his  own  recent  releiise. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious  that  it  mar 
seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them.  Bat 
those  who  have  observed  how  much  the  e%"enDi 
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of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  can 
I  simply.    It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest  slate* 
The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  I  mem  is  the  strongest 
ofotlicr  ma/efactors  against  whom  overwVve\ui-\    1\tfi  ^afcmvt^  ^  ^^ parliament,  indeed,  rardy 
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JO  take  issue  on  the  great  points  of  the 
L  They  content  themselves  with  ezpos- 
e  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which  pub- 
motions  necessarily  gave  birth.  They 
Jie  unmerited  fate  of  Strafford.  They 
i  the  lawless  violence  of  the  army.  They 
t  the  scriptural  names  of  the  preachers. 
:eneral8  fleecing  their  districts ;  soldiers 
g  on  the  spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry ; 
I,  enriched  by  the  public  plunder,  takinp^ 
on  of  the  hogpitable  firesides  ana  heredi- 
es  of  the  old  gentry;  boys  smashing  the 
il  windows  of  cathedrals ;  duakers  riding 
iirough  the  market-place ;  Fif\h-monar^ 
shouting  for  King  Jesus ;  agitators  lee- 
from  the  tops  oi  tubs  on  the  fate  of 
—all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring 
irreat  Rebellion. 

so.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in 
tier.  These  charges,  were  they  infinite- 
important,  would  not  alter  our  opinion 
^ent,  which  alone  has  made  us  to  difier 
3  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the  seep- 
Brandenburg  and  Braganza.     Many 

0  doubt,  were  produced  by  the  civil  war. 
rere  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the 
tion  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the 
of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend 
ly  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of 
ed  possession  less  horrible  than  the  strug- 
the  tremendous  exorcism  ? 

w^ere  possible  that  a  people,  brought  up 
in  intolerant  and  arbitrary  system,  could 
:  that  system  without  acts  of*^  cruelty  and 
alf  the  objections  to  despotic  power  would 
oved.  We  should,  in  that  case,  becom- 
to  acknowledge  that  it  at  least  produces 
nicious  effects  on  the  intellectual  and 
character  of  a  people.  We  deplore  the 
es  which  accompany  revolutions.  But 
»re  violent  the  outrages,  the  more  assured 

1  that  a  revolution  was  necessary.  The 
:e  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  pro- 
led  to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 
:  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 

will  be  proportioned  to  the  oppression 
gration  under  which  they  have  been  ac- 
led  to  live.  Thus  it  was  m  our  civil  war. 
ulers  in  the  church  and  state  reaped 
lat  which  they  had  sown.  They  had  pro- 
.  free  discussion — they  had  done  their  oest 
p  the  people  unacquainted  with  their  du- 
d  their  ri^^hts.  The  retribution  was  just 
tural.  It  they  suffered  from  popular  igno- 
it  was  because  they  had  themselves  tak- 
'ay  the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were 
d  with  blind  fury,  it  was  because  they 
:acted  an  equallv  olind  submission, 
the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we 
9  see  the  worst  of  them  at  first  Till  men 
teen  for  sometime  free,  they  know  not  how 

their  freedom.  The  natives  of  wine 
ies  are  always  sober.  In  climates  where 
I  a  rarity,  intemperance  abounds.  A  new- 
rated  people  may  be  compared  to  a  north- 
nay  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Xeres. 
ja  that,  wnen  soldiers  in  such  a  situation 
id  themaelves.  able  to  indulge  without  re- 
,  i&  socb  a  rate  and  expensive  luxury,  no- 
is  to  be  seen  but  inloxioalion.    Soooliow«> 


ever  plenty  teaches  discretion :  and  after  wine 
has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they 
become  more  temperate  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  their  own  country.  In  the  same  manner  the 
final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects 
are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors, 
skepticism  on  points  the  most  clear,  dogmatism 
on  points  the  most  mysrerious.  It  is  just  at  this 
crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it  They 
pull  down  the  scafiblding  from  the  half-finished 
edifice ;  they  point  to  the  flying  dust  the  falling 
bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the  nightful  ir- 
regularity of  the  whole  appearance ;  and  then 
ask  in  scorn  where  the  promised  splendor  and 
comfertare  to  be  found?  If  such  miserable  soph- 
isms were  to  prevail,  there  would  never  be  a 
good  house  or  a  gooa  government  in  the  world. 
Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  con- 
demned to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those 
who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise, 
were  forever  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those 
who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in 
the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which  was  natur- 
al to  her,  accompanied  their  stepc,  granted  all 
their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth, 
made  them  happy  in  love,  and  victorious  in 
war.*  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she 
takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grov- 
els, she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  wo  to  Uiose 
who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her! 
And  happy  are  those  who,  having  dared  to  re- 
ceive her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape, 
shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time 
of  her  beauty  and  her  glory. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which 
newly  acquired  freedom  produces — and  that 
cure  \%  freedom  I  When  a  prisoner  leaves  his 
cell,  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day ; — he  is  un- 
able to  discriminate  colors  or  recognize  faces. 
But  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  into  his 
dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  hbertv  may  at  first 
dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have  become 
half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  lei 
them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
bear  it  In  a  few  veara  men  learn  to  reason. 
The  extreme  violence  of  opinion  subsides. 
Hostile  theories  correct  eaeh  other.  The  scat- 
tered elements  of  truth  cease  to  conflict,  and  be- 
gin to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of  jus- 
tice and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit 
of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to 
use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 
the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go 
into  the  water  until  he  had  learnt  to  swim !  If 
men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise 
and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for- 
ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and 
good  men  who,  in  spite  of  mufih  that  was  ridie- 
ulouB  and  hateful  in  the  oondncX  ^>^<^^bm»sv> 
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atcs,  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  public  liberty. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  pot* t  has  been  charg 
ed  with  personal  participation  in  any  ofthe  binm- 
able  excesses  of  mat  time.    The  favorite  topic  of 
his  enemies  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  tiic  execution  of  the  king. 
Of  that  celebrated  proceeding  we  by  no  means 
approve.     Still  we  must  say,  in  justice  to  the 
many  eminent  persons  who  concurred  in  it,  and 
in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  eminent  per- 
son who  defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  imputations  which,  for  the  last 
hundred  and  sixty  yetirs,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  cast  upon  the  regicides.     We  have  through- 
out abstained  from  appealing  to  first  principles 
— we  will  not  appeal  to  them  now.      We  recur 
again  to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Revolution. 
What  essential  distinction  can   be  drawn  be- 
tween the  execution  of  the  father  and  the  depo- 
sition ofthe  son  ?    What  constitutional  maxim 
is  there,  which  applies  to  the  former  and  not  to 
the  latter?    The  king  can  do  no  wrong.    If  so, 
James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  could  have 
been.     The  minister  only  ought  to  be  responsi- 
ble tor  the  .acts  of  the  Fovereign.     If  so,  why  not 
impeach     JetTries    and    retain  James?     The 
person  of  a  king  is  sacred.     Was  the  person  of 
James  considered  sacred  at  the  Boyne?    To 
discharge  cannon   against  an  army  in  which  a 
king  is  known  to  be  posted,  is  to  approach  pretty 
near  to  regicide.   Charles  too,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  was  put  to  death  by  men  who  had 
been  exasperated   by  the  hostilities  of  several 
years,  and  who  had  never  been  bound   to  him 
by  any  other  tie  than  that  which  was'common  to 
them  with  all  their  fellow-citizens,    ^hose  who 
drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced  his 
army,  who  alienated   liis  friends,  who  first  im- 
prisoned him  in  his  palace,  and  then  turned  him 
out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his  very  slumbers 
by  imperious  messages,  who  pursued  him  with 
fire  and  sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another,  who  hantjred,  drew,  and  quartered  his 
adherents,  and  attainted  his  innocent  heir,  were 
his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters!    When  we 
reflect  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  same  persons  .who,  on  the  fiflh 
of  No  ember,  thank  Grod  for  wonderfully  con- 
ducting his  servant  King  William,  and  for  mak- 
ing all  opposition  fall  before  him  until  he  be- 
came our  King  and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirti- 
eth of  January,  contrive  to  be  afraid  thatthe  blood 
of  the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles:  not  because  the  constitution  ex- 
empts the  king  from  responsibility,  for  we  know 
that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent,  have 
their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  pe- 
culiar interest  in  his  character,  for  we  think  that 
his  sentence  describes  him  with  perfect  justice 
as  a  *•  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;"  but  because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  measure  was  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  He  whom  it  removed  was  a  captive 
and  a  hostage.  His  heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance 
of  every  royalist  was  instantly  transferred,  was 
at  hrge.     The  Presbyterians  could  never  have 
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body  ofthe  people,  also,  contemplated  that  p 
ceeding  with  feelings  which,  however  un 
ble,  no  governmentcould  safely  venture  toot] 

But,  though  we  think  the  conduct  ofthe 
cides  blumable,  that  of  Milton  appears  tots 
a  very  different  light     The  deed  was  done 
could  not  be  undone.  The  evil  was  incurred; 
the  object  was  to  render  it  eis  small  as  poaufe 
We  censure  the  chiefs  of  tlie  army  for  not 
ing  to  the  ponular  opinion :  but  we  cannot 
^ure  Milton  for  wisliing  to  change  thatopini 
The  very  feeling,  which  would  have 
us  from  committing  the  act,  would  haveledi; 
after  it  had  been  committed,  to  defend  itagatrt 
the  ravings  of  servility  and  superstition.  W 
tlie  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish  tliatthelli|{ 
had  not  been  done,  while  the  people  disa^ 
ed  of  it.    But  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty, 
should  also  have  wished  the  people  to  appran 
of  it  when  it  was  done.    If  any  thing  morewai 
wanting  to  the  justifir^tion  of  Milton,  the  M 
of  Salmasius  would  furnish  it     That  miaenkk 
performance  is  now  with  justice  considered  oi|f 
as  a  beacon  to  word-catchers  who  with  to» 
come  Ktateemen.     The  celebrity  ofthe  man  •*» 
refuted  it  the  *'-<Enea;  magni  dextra,"  givw* 
all  its  tamo  with  the  present  generation.  InW 
age  the    state  of  tlungs  was  different   It* 
not  then  fully  understood  how  vast  an  inien* 
separates  the  mere  classical  scholar  from  tbfPJ 
litical  |»hilo8opher.    Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  t» 
a  treatise  which,  bearing  the  name  of  «J* 
nenta  critic\  attacked  the  fundamental priDopfci 
of  ail  free  governments,  must,  if  suffered  to  it- 
main  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most  pe* 
cious  effect  on  the  public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  » 
other  subject  on  which  the  enemies  of  Mil* 
delight  to  dwell — his  conduct  during  the  adin* 
istration  ofthe  Protector.  That  an  enthti"* 
tic  votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office  ondtf* 
military  usurper,  seems,  no  douot,  at  first  flgP^ 
extraordinary.  Kut  all  the  circontftai»c«i 
in  which  the  country  was  tlien  placed  wert 
extraordinary.  The  ambition  of  Oliver  w»* 
no  vulgar  kind.  He  never  seems  to  have  ea** 
eted  despotic  power.    He  at  first  fought  sintfW' 
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ly  and  manfully  for  the  parliament,  and  nf* 
deserted  it,  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  K^ 
dissolved  it  by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  Ibundttd^ 
the  few  members  who  remained  after  so  tnanj 
deaths,  secessions,  and  expuleions,  were  deH^ 
ous  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  power  which 
they  held  only  in  trust  and  to  inflict  upon  Eng- 
land the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  A 
even  when  tlius  placed  by  violence  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  did  not  assume  unlimited  power* 
He  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far  more 
perfect  than  any  which  had  at  that  timeheen 
known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  repK- 
sentative  system  in  a  manner  which  has  extort- 
ed praise  even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For 
himself,  he  demanded  indeed  the  first  place  ia 
the  commonwealth ;  but  with  powers  acutely 
so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  ai 
American  president  He  gave  the  parliiunrtt 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  Tninisters,  and  \A 
to  it  the  whole  legislative  authority — not  evci 


been  perfectly  reconciled  to  theVather.    Ttvey  I  reserving  to  himself  a  veto  oo  its  enactmeBli^ 
had  no  mich  rooted  enmity  to  the  boo.  The  fs;ce».\.\  Kn^Yi^  ^vixk^v.  i^^ijvilce  that  the  chief  wMg^ 
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be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus 
,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
irtunities  which  he  had  ofaggran- 
;lf,  be  fairly  considered,  he  will  not 
parison  with  Washington  or  Boli- 
lis  moderation  been  met  by  corres- 
leration,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
d  have  overstepped  the  line  which 
d  for  himself.  But  when  he  found 
'liaments  questioned  the  authority 
they  met,  and  that  he  was  in  dan- 
deprived  of  the  restricted  power 
ibfiolutely  necessary  to  his  personal 
it  must  be  ackowiedged,  he  adopted 
rary  policy. 

rh  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of 
ere  ai  first  honest,  though  we  be- 
e  was  driven  from  the  noble  course 
d  marked  out  for  himself  by  the  al- 
ible force  of  circumstances,  though 
n  common  with  all  men  of  all  par- 
lity  and  energy  of  his  splendid  ad- 
,  we  are  not  pleading  for  arbitrary 

power,  even  in  his  hands.  We 
good  constitution  is  infinitely  better 
8t  despot.  But  we  suspect,  that,  at 
;vhich  we  speak,  the  violence  of  re- 
political  enmities  rendered  a  stable 
etllement  next  to  impossible.  The 
lot  between  Cromwell  and  liberty, 
I  Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts.  That 
i  well,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  fairly 
le  events  of  the  protectorate  with 
J  thirty  years  whicn  succeeded  it — 
and  most  disgraceful  in  the  English 
)mwell  was  evidently  laying,  tliough 
jlar  manner,  the  foundations  of  an 
ystem.  IS  ever  before  had  rehgious 
the  freedom  of  discussion  been  en- 
reater  degree.  Never  had  the  na- 
r  been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the 
:e  better  filled  at  home.  And  it  was 
any  opposition,  which  stopped  short 
)ellion,  provoked  the  resentment  of 
nd  magnanimous  usurper.  The  in- 
lich  he  had  established,  as  set  down 
imcnt  of  Government,  and  the  Hum- 

and  Advice,  were  excellent  His 
is  true,  too  oAen  departed  from  the 
ese  institutions.  But,  had  he  lived  a 
3nger,  it  is  probable  that  his  institu- 
have  survived  him,  and  that  his  ar- 
tice  would  have  died  with  him.  His 
not  been  consecrated  by  any  ancient 
It  was  upheld  only  by  his  great  per- 
ties.  Little,  therefore,  was  to  be 
)m  a  second  Protector,  unless  he 
a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
:h  followed  his  decease  are  the  most 
ndication  of  those  who  exerted  them- 
phold  his  authority.  For  his  death 
e  whole  frame  of  society.  The  army 
it  the  Parliament,  the  different  corps 
y  against  each  other.  Sect  raved 
L.  Party  plotted  against  party.  The 
ns,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged 
^pendents,  sacrificed  their  own  libeiv 
3rted  all  their  old  principles.  With- 
one  fflance  on  the  past,  or  requiring 
tion  lor  the  futur^  they  threw  down 


their  freedom  at  the  feet  of  the  most  frivolous 
and  heartless  of  tyrants. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush — the  days  of  servitude  without 
lovalty,  and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish 
talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  ffolden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  king 
cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample  on 
his  people,  sunk  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  and 
pocketed  with  complacent  infamy  her  degrad- 
ing  insults  and  her  more  de^radin^  gold.  The 
caresses  of  harlots  and  the  jests  ol  buflbons  re- 
gulated the  measures  of  a  government,  which 
had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just  re- 
ligion enough  to  persecute.  The  principles  of 
liberty  were  the  scottol' every  grinning  courtier, 
and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning 
dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was  paid 
to  Charles  and  James — Belial  and  Moloch ;  and 
England  propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel 
idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest 
children.    Crime  succeeded  to  crime,  and  dis- 

grace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race,  accursed  of 
rod  and  man,  was  a  second  time  driven  forth, 
to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be 
a  by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the 
nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto 
made  on  tlie  public  character  of  Milton,  apply 
to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large  body.  We  shall 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  tlie  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  contempora- 
ries. And,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  short  survey  of  the  parties-  into  which 
the  political  worlcl  was  at  that  time  divided. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  those  who  adhered,  from 
a  sincere  preference^  to  one  or  to  the  other  side. 
At  a  period  of  public  commotion,  every  faction, 
like  an  Oriental  army,  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
camp  followers,  a  useless  and  heartless  rabble, 
who  prowl  round  its  line  of  march  in  the  hope 
of  picKing  up  something  under  its  protection, 
but  desert  in  it  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to 
exterminate  it  af\er  a  defeat  England,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  treating,  alK>unded  with 
Euch  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  who  transfer- 
red their  support  to  every  ^vernment  as  it 
rose, — who  kissed  the  hcmd  of  the  king  in  1640, 
and  spit  in  his  face  in  1649, — who  shouted  with 
equal  glee  when  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  to 
be  hanged  at  Tyburn — who  dined  on  calvei^ 
heads  or  on  broiled  rumps,  and  cut  down  oak 
branches  or  stuck  them  up  as  circumstances  ed- 
tered,  without  the  slightest  shame  or  repug^ 
uance.  These  we  leave  out  of  the  account  We 
take  our  estimate  of  parties  from  those  who 
really  deserved  to  be  called  partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of^the  Puritans,  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  attentive  and  mali- 
cious observers  to  point  them  out  For  many 
years  afler  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  tbe^cbftw 
of  unmeasured  inNe.c>\\v^  ^tvql  ^«r«svw:i.  'WiK^ 
1  wcie  expoM^L  to  Xto  >QtoL«iX\\wi\^aaa^      ^S.^^ 
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press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the 
press  and  the  staffe  were  most  licentious.  They 
were  not  men  of  letters ;  they  were,  as  a  body, 
unpopular ;  they  could  not  defend  themselves ; 
and  the  public  would  not  take  them  under  its 
protection.  They  were  therefore  abandoned, 
without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
satirists  and  dramatists.  The  ostentatious  sim- 
plicity of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect,  thejr 
nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  sraces, 
their  Hebrew  name&  the  Scriptural  piirases 
which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion,  their 
contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detestation  of 
polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  lor 
the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers 
alone  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be 
learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of 
that  potent  ridicule  which  has  already  misled  so 
many  excellent  writers. 

((  Ecco  il  foots  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  mortali  perigli  in  se  contiene  : 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  a  desio, 
£d  eMer  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene/'* 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, — 
who  directed  their  measures  through  a  long 
series  of  eventful  years — who  formed,  out  of  the 
most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army 
tliat  Europe  had  ever  seen — ^who  trampled  down 
King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy — who,  in  the 
short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion, made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar 
fknatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere 
external  badges,  like  Ihe  signs  of  freemasonry 
or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that  these 
badges  were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret 
that  a  body,  to  whose  courage  and  talents  man- 
kmd  has  owed  inestimable  obligations,  had  not 
the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguiBhea  some  of 
the  adherents  of  Charles  1.,  or  the  easy  good- 
breeding  for  which  the  court  of  Charles  11.  was 
celebrated.  But,  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we 
shali^  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskeu  which  contam  only  the  Death's 
head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice 
on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  concecds  the 
treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  de- 
rived a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  con- 
tenqilation  of  superior  beings  and  external  in- 
terests. Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in 
fleneral  terms^  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
Dobitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of 
the  Ghreat  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy 
him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an 
obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the 
intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with 
him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  con- 
tempt for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  difier- 
eoee  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  man- 
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kind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compare 
boundless  interval  which  separated 
race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyef 
stantJy  fixed.  They  recognized  no  i 
periority  but  his  favor ;  and,  cx>nfide 
favor,  they  despised  all  the  accom] 
and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
unacquainted  with  the  works  of  ph 
and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  t 
of  Gk)d.  If  their  names  were  not  foi 
registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured 
were  recorded  in  the  jBook  of  Life 
steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splc 
of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  a 
charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  vn 
not  made  wi^  hands :  their  diadems 
glory  which  should  never  fade  away 
rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  an 
they  looked  down  witn  contempt:  fo 
teemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more 
treasiire,  and  eloauent  in  a  more  sul 
guage,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earliei 
and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  migb 
The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being 
fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  impor 
longed — on  whose  slightest  actions  the 
light  and  darkness  looked  witli  anxiou 
— who  had  been  destined,  before  he; 
earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felici 
should  continue  when  heaven  and  ear 
have  passed  away.  Events  which  shoi 
politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  1 
ordained  on  his  account  For  his  sake 
had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed, 
sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his 
the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  ha 

Sropnet  He  had  been  rescued  by  no 
eliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common 
had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  n 
agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  eaci 
was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darke 
the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  d 
arisen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered  ai 
ferings  of  her  expiring  God  ! 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  tv 
ent  men,  the  one  all  self-abasement,  p 

gratitude,  passion ;  the  other  proud,  i 
exible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  hi 
the  dust  before  his  Maker ;  but  he  set 
on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devol 
tirement,he  prayed  with  convulsions,  ant 
and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by 
or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  Wr 
gels,  or  the  tempting  whispers  of  nei 
caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beamic  Viswn, 
screaming  from  dreams  of  everlafit 
Like  Vane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted 
sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.  Like  Fl 
he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  i 
had  hid  his  face  from  him.  Butwfapi 
his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  s* 
war,  these  tempestuous  workings  of  the 
left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them, 
who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them 
groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  mig 
at  them.  But  those  had  little  reason  i 
who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  < 
m  the  fiold  of  battle.  These  fanatics 
l%s  OBi^iiATiiBtert^fittintafloolDiisi 
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:  and  an  immutability  of  pur])08e  which 
i  writers  have  thought  inconeistent  with 
'  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the 
Bsary  effects  of  it.  The  intensity  of  iheir 
Qgs  OD  one  subject  made  them  tranquil  on 
y  other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  had 
Beted  to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and 
Death  had  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure 
harms.  They  had  their  smiles  and  their 
\,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not 
ne  things  of  this  world.  Enthusiasm  bad 
B  them  stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from 
Y  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice,  and  raised 
I  above  the  influence  of  danger  and  of  cor- 
ion.  It  sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pur- 
onwise  ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise 
DS.  They  went  through  the  world  like  Sir 
gale's  iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crush- 
and  tramphng  down  oppressors,  mingling 

human  oeings,  but  having  neither  part 
lot  in  human  infirmities;  insensible  to  fa- 
3,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain ;  not  to  be  pierced 
wy  weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any 
ier. 

ich  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character 
le  Puritans.  We  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
r  manners.  We  dislike  the  sullen  gloom  of 
r  domestic,  habits.  We  acknowledge  that 
tone  of  their  minds  was  oflen  injured  by 
ining  afler  things  too  high  for  mortal  reach, 
we  know  that,  in  spite  of  their  hatred  of 
ery.  they  too  often  fell  into  the  worst  vices 
at  Dad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant 
?rity — that  they  had  their  anchorites  and 

crusades,  their  Dunstans  and  their  De 
t/brts,  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars. 
When  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
ation, we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
ve,  a  wise,  an  honest,  and  a  useful  body. 
te  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  lib- 
Q&ainly  because  it  was  the  cause  of  religion. 
%  was  another  party,  by  no  means  numer- 
[>ut  distinguished  by  learning  and  ability, 
h  co-operated  with  them  on  very  different 
^ples.  We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell 
GU^customed  to  call  the  Heathens,  'men  who 
S  in  the  phraseology  of  that  time,  doubting 
rnases  or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to 
ious  subjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of 
lorn.  H!eated  by  the  study  of  ancient  litera- 
•  they  set  up  ^eir  country  as  their  idol,  and 
*06ed  to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch 
leir  examples.  They  seem  to  have  borne 
^  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines  of  the 
^  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
9  the  line  of  distinction  between  tnem  and 
"  devout  associates,  whose  tone  and  manner 

sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  affect,  and 
Btimes,  it  is  probable,  imperceptibly  adopted, 
^e  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shcdl 
opt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken 
eir  antagonists,  with  perfect  candor.  We 
[  not  charge  up<>n  a  whole  party  th^  nrofli- 
r  and  baseness ^f  the  horse-boys,  gamolers. 
bravoes,  whom  the  hope  oj^.  UP^nse  and 
der  attracted  fVom  all  the  d^ns  of  White- 
i  to  the  standard  of  Charie%.  Bgxd  who  dis- 
ed  their  associates  by  excesses  which  un- 
he  stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliamentary 
38,  were  never  tolerated  We  will  select  a 
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more  favorable  specimen.  Thinking,  as  we  do, 
that  the  cause  of  the  king  was  the  cause  of  bigot- 
ry and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  look- 
ing with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the 
honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national  pride 
in  comparing  them  with  the  instruments  which 
the  despots  of  other  countries  are  compelled  to 
employ,  with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante- 
chambers, and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard 
at  their  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were 
not  heartlees,  dangling  courtiers,  bo  wins  at 
every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word.  They 
were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed 
up  in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into 
valor,  defending  without  love,  destroying  with- 
out hatred.  There  was  a  freedom  in  their  sub- 
serviency, a  nobleness  in  their  very  degradation. 
The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was 
strong  within  them.  They  were  indeed  misled, 
but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive.  Compassion 
and  romantic  honor,  the  prejudices  of  childhood, 
and  the  venerable  names  of'^history,  threw  over 
them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa ;  and,  like 
the  RedAHrossed  Knight,  they  thought  that  they 
were  doing  battle  for  an  injured  beauty,  while 
they  defended  a  false  and  Joathsoroe  sorceress. 
In  truth,  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  political  question.  It  was  not  for 
a  treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church  that 
they  fought ;  butTor  the  old  banner  which  had 
waved  in  30  many  battles  over  the  heads  of  their 
fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they  had  re- 
ceived the  hands  of  their  brides.  Though 
nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  th^n  their 
political  opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far  great- 
er degree  than  their  adversaries,  those  qualities 
which  are  the  grace  of  private  life.  With  many 
of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they  had  also 
many  of  its  virtues,  courtesy,  generosity,  veraci- 
ty, tenderness,  and  respect  for  woman.  They 
had  far  more  both  or  profound  and  of  polite 
learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners 
were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amia- 
ble, their  tastes  more  olegant,  and  their  house- 
holds more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  G^ctlv  belong  to  any  of  tbe 
classes  which  we  have  described.  He  waa  aot 
a  Puritan.  H^  was  not  a  Freethinker^  He 
was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  tbft  no-- 
blest  qualities  of  every  party  were  cMnhined 
in  harmonious  union.  Krom  Uie  paiKliment 
and  from  the  court,  from  the  convofitiiBle  and 
from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  glcwnw'  and 
sepulchral  circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from 
the  Christmas  revel  of  the  hospitably  Cavalier, 
his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  wliatever 
was  great  and  good,  while  it  rej^ted  all.  the 
base  and  pernicious  in^edienta  by  whieh  those 
fine  elements  were  denied.  L&q  tha  Puritaps!^ 
he  lived 

**  As  «v«r  in  his  great  Tasfcipaster's  ey^.*' 


Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continuaily  -^^^. 
on  an  Almighty  judge  and.  an  eternal  re«aid« 
And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  exlorr 
nal  circumstances,  t)ieir  fitrtitude.  their  tranqnil- 
lity,  their  inflexible  rsBsoh^tion.  pwt  ^s^l^^fi^A^K^- 
est  skeptic  qt  the  immX  '^to'^^x^^Rn^^iSs^t^vt^s^^'c^D^'^^ 
perfectly  fir^  ftomiik»^»&^a45tfsiiol^«tt^^^ 
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delusions,  their  eavage  manners,  their  ludicrous 
jargon,  their  scorn  ol  i?cience,  and  their  aversion 
to  pleasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  ha- 
tred, he  had  nevertheless  all  tlie  estimable  and 
ornamental  qualities  which  were  almost  entire- 
ly monopolized  by  the  party  of  the  tyrant  There 
was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  ofthe  value 
of  literature,  a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant 
amusement,  or  a  more  chivalrous  delicacy  of 
honor  and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were  de- 
mocratic, his  tastes  and  liis  associates  were  puch 
as  harmonize  best  with  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  under  tlie  influence  of  all  the 
feelings  by  which  the  gallant  cavaliers  were 
misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  mas- 
ter and  not  the  slave.  Like  the  hero  of  Homer, 
he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  o^  fascination  ; 
but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the 
song  ofthe  Sirens ;  yet  he  glided  by  without 
being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore.  Tie  tasted 
the  cup  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure 
antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bewitching 
sweetness.  The  illusions  which  captivated  his 
imagination  never  impaired  his  reasoning  pow- 
The  statesman  was  a  proof  against  the 


ers. 


splendor,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance  which 
enchanted  the  poet  Any  person  who  will  con- 
trast the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Treatises 
on  Prelacy,  with  the  exquisite  lines  on  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  and  music  in  the  Penseroso, 
which  were  published  about  the  same  time,  will 
understand  our  meaning.  This  is  an  inconsist- 
ency which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  raises 
his  character  in  our  estimation ;  because  it  shows 
how  many  private  tastes  and  feelings  he  sacrifi- 
ced, in  order  to  do  what  he  considered  his  duty 
to  mankind.  It  is  the  very  struggle  of  the  noble 
Othello.  His  heart  relents ;  but  his  hand  is  firm. 
He  does  nought  in  hate,  but  all  in  honor.  He 
kisses  the  beautiful  deceiver  before  he  destroys 
her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Mil- 
ton derives  its  great  and  peculiar  splendor  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  If  he  exerted  himself 
to  overthrow  a  foresworn  king  and  a  persecuting 
hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction 
with  others.  But  the  glory  ofthe  battle,  which  he 
fought  for  that  species  of  freedom  which  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  which  was  then  the  least  un- 
derstood, the  freedom  ofthe  human  mind,  is  all 
his  own.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
among  his  contemporaries  raised  their  voices 
against  ship-monev  and  the  star-chamber.  But 
there  were  few  indeed  who  discerned  the  more 
fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery, 
and  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  lib- 
erty ofthe  press  and  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
private  Judgment  These  were  the  objects 
which  Milton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant He  was  desirous  that  the  people  should 
think  for  themselves  as  well  as  tax  themselves, 
and  be  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  preju- 
dice as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.    He  knew 


that  those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  over- 
looked these  schemes  of  reform,  and  contented 
themselves  with  pulling  down  tne  king  and  im- 

Erisonin^  the  malignants,  acted  like  the  heedless   ^^„,     „.v.w„-,  -.-    -^ 
rothers  in  his  own  poem,  who  in  their  eager- 1  man^ho  wishes  to  become  acquaintec 
neu  to  diapene  the  train  of  the  sorceTei^  neg.- ' 
Jected  the  meaofoflibemtingtbecaq^Te.  TYiS^ 


thought  only  of  conquering  when  they 
have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

**  Oh,  yo  mistook  !  Yoq  should  have  snitc 
wand ! 

Withoi)t  the  rod  rerer 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  pc 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters  fixed  and  motion 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  chan 
ward, -to  break  the  ties  which  bound  a  s 
people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment,  was 
Die  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  pub 
duct  was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  tl 
byterians — for  this  he  forsook  them.  H* 
their  perilous  battle ;  but  he  turned  aw 
disdam  from  their  insolent  triumph, 
that  they,  like  tho^e  whom  they  had  van< 
were  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  thought  E 
fore  joined  the  Independents,  and  calk 
Cromwell  to  break  the  secular  chain, 
save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  tl 
byterian  wolf.*  With  a  view  to  the  sax 
oDJect,  he  attacked  the  licensing  system 
sublime  treatise  which  every  statesmai 
wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as 
between  his  eyes.  His  attacks,  were  in 
directed  less  against  particular  abuf 
against  those  deeply-seated  errors  on  ^ 
most  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile 
of  eminent  men  and  the  irrational  dreat 
vation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundatione 
debasing  sentiments  more  efl'ectually,  h 
selected  for  himself  the  boldest  literary 
He  never  came  up  to  tlie  rear  when  the  < 
had  been  carried  and  the  breach  enter 
pressed  into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  b 
of  the  changes,  he  wrote  with  incor 
energy  and  eloquence  against  the  bish( 
when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  pr 
passed  on  to  other  subjects,  and  aband( 
lacy  to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  now 
to  insult  a  fallen  party.  There  is  no  m 
ardous  enterprise  than  that  of  bearing) 
of  truth  int6  those  dark  and  infected  re 
which  no  light  has  ever  shone.  But  it 
choice  and  the  pleasure  of  Milton  to  ] 
the  noisome  vapors  and  to  brave  the  tc 
plosion.  Those  who  most  disapprove 
opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  w: 
he  maintained  them.  He.  in  genera 
others  the  credit  of  expounding  and  ( 
the  popular  parts  of  his  religious  and 
creed.  He  took  his  own  stand  upon  th< 
the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  repn 
criminal,  or  derided  as  paradoxical, 
up  for  divorce  and  regicide.  He  ridi 
Kikon.  He  attacked  the  prevailing  sj 
education.  His  radiant  and  benencic 
resembled  that  ofthe  god  of  light  and 

"  Nitor  in  adversum ;  nee  me,  qui  ester 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evebor  o 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  i 
Milton  should,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  i 
compositions,  they  deserve  the  attentio 


^  ^^oAXXAOt^mwaU. 
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power  of  the  English  language.  They 
nd  CTtth  paaeagcB  compared  with  which  the 
[  decliiniatJonB  ofBurke  sink  into  insignili- 
e.  They  are  a.  perfect  field  of  cloth  Biid 
Tfie  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  embrui- 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Par- 
■  Lost  hnB  he  ever  risen  higher  than  in  IhoRp 
of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his  feel- 
excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  nl' 
tional  and  lyric  rapture.     It  is.   lo  borroi 


n  majestic  language,  "a  sevenfold  chonie 
jieluialiB  and  harpine  eymphonies."* 
e  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these 


ric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to  point  out  i 

Me  magnificent  pafsages  which  occur  i 

liee  of  Reformation  andihe  Animadversioii^- 
e  Remonstrant  But  the  length  to  whir 
'cmarks  have  already  extended  renders  thi 
•Mible. 

e  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcr 
ar  ourselves  away  from  the  subject.  Th 
I  immediately  following  the  publirJttion  or 

relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  se' 
tand  consecraled  to  his  memory.  And  wi 
L  acarcely  be  censured  if^  on  this  his  festival, 
Ik  found  lingering  near  hia  shrine^  how 
Uileee  soever  may  be  the  offering  which  we 
glo  it.  While  this  booh  lies  on  onr  table, 
Kem  to  becontempornries  of  the  great  poei. 

tn  trwwported  a  hundred  and  filYy  years 
c  We  can  atnioet  fancy  that  we  are  visit- 
tiim  in  hie  smalt  lodging;  thatweseehim  sit- 

at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  grei'n 
finga;  that  we  can  CHtvh  the  quick  twinkle 

■  eyes,  rolling  in  vhIh  to  find  the  day;  thai 
re  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  counte- 
e  the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glo- 
id  hia  affliction !  We  image  to  oursf  Iv-cf 
treathleea  tilenoe  in  which  we  should  listen 

■  slightest  word ;  the  passionate  vcneraliim 
which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  hie  hand  i 

I  upon  it;  the  earnestness  with  which 
Id  endeavor  to  console  him,  if  indeed  such  n 
:  could  need  Consolation,  for  the  neglect  nf 
ge  unworthy  of  hie  talenla  and  hie  virluec- ; 
Bgemew  with  which  we  should  conleet  with 
lughlers,  or  with  his  (Quaker  friend,  Elwood 
irivilege  of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  ui' 
B  down  the  iramorlal  accenla  which  flowed 

hi«  lips. 

.«se  are  perhape  foolish  feelings.    Yet  wc 

>t  be  ashamed  of  Ihem ;  nor  shall  we  bo 

if  what  we  have  written  shall  in  any  dc- 

czcite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not 
t  in  the  habil  of  idolizing  either  the  living 
i  dead.  Awl  we  think  that  there  is  no  more 
in  indication  of  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  in- 
l  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want  of 
t«r  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  Bos- 
'jn.  But  Otere  are  a  few  characters  which 
■ttood  the  cloieat  scrutiny  and  the  severeHi 

which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and 
proved  pure,  which  have  been  weired  >n 
Glance  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
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which  have  been  dcclare<l  sterling  by  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are  visibly 
stamped  wiih  the  image  anil  9uperBcri|i1ion  of  ths 
Most  High.  These  great  men  we  trust  that  w« 
know  how  to  prize;  and  of  these  was  Milton. 
The  sight  of  his  bookn,  the  Bound  of  his  name, 
are  refreshing  to  us.  His  thoughts  reeemblfl 
those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  wliich  the  Vir^ 
gin  Martyr  of  Maseinger  sent  down  from  the 
gardens  of  Parailise  to  the  earth,  dislinguiahetl 
from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only  b^ 
their  superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by  their 
miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate  and  to  heal. 
They  arepowerful.  nolonly  to  delighl,  but  loelo- 
vateandpurify.  Nordowe  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  Itie  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great 
Poet  and  Patriot  without  aspiring  to  emulala, 
not  indeed  the  sublime  works  with  which  hia 
genius  has  enriched  our  litrrnlure,  but  the  zeal 
with  which  he  labored  for  the  public  good,  ths 
fortitude  with  which  he  endured  every  pri- 
vate calamity,  tlie  lofly  disdain  with  which  hs 
looked  down  on  tenipiation  and  dangers,  the 
deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  ^- 
rants,  and  the  fiiith  which  he  so  sternly  kept 
with  his  country  and  with  hia  fame. 


Fmn  FrmMet'm  UifUlDt. 

Tni  wind*  sro  hurrjinf  by  me  with  s  tone, 
That  tells  of  lorrow"  pa",  of  woe*  lo  come. 
DeiolBla,  dMolalo,  Iheir  wingi  are  iweeping, 
"    ■"'  "Qonileri  keeping 
ilorois  Ihst  T«l  Vk 


io»ling  w 


Telia 


li,  slop  on  youT  course,  ind  say 
tiiiai  ya  iibto  nitnees  d  on  your  fearTiil  way. 
Have  ye  awepi  llirough  the  lone  deserted  balls, 
VVhete    once   blight   Tisioni    Haab'd    and  jewala 

Where  now  the  moanbeams  glance  an  roin'd  walls, 
And  thy  voice  mingles  with  hoarie  walerfalla, 
Dashing  neglected  over  rugged  ilnnea, 
\nd  struggling  nith  their  roar  todronn  thy  moansf 
Have  ye  rushd  in  your  might  sod  wrath, 

By  thou  towera  where  many  have  wept  f 
Waking  in  your  dark  midnight  path 

Low  echnei  which  long  have  aleplf 
Have  ye  lefl  Ihem  alill  and  motionleia, 
Standing  in  atntelj  ionelina 
Hive  je  poured  out  joiir  si 

In  auiten  murmurs  deep, 
Where  beneath  the  augrv  naves 

Bea-nymphs  their  vigila  keep, 
O'er  the  gravei  orihoae  who  lie  sleeping 

Beneath  the  dashing  surge, 
Wilh  iti  bullow  moans  for  requiem. 

And  Iby  wild  notes  &n  a!n%«'. 


BDgth  it 


J  ll*Mi>0  of  Cbanb   GavwoBeat  nrnd    They  sntwer  not— Atj  ?»•«■»*  •"V^^JP^'^ 
t  PnUej,  Book  II.  Still  nuhVni  on  W  t.t«vt(O^^TW»«»  W»*^ 
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THE  IRISH  STATE  TRIALS.-THE  OPENING. 

FROM   THE    NOTE-BOOK    OF   AN    IRISH    BAR- 
RISTER. 


From  Um  MetropoUUn. 

The  time  allowed  to  us  is  so  very  brief, 
that  we  can  do  little  more  than  glance  slightly 
at  the  events  which  have  occurred,  and  that 
within  a  very  narrow  space,  since  we  carried 
the  readers  of  the  "  Metropolitan"  through 
the  stirring  occurrences  of  November,  and 
presented  them  with  a  gallery  of  busts  of  all 
the  leading  characters  in  that  busy  scene. 
In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  chain  of 
occurrences,  and  detail  them,  however  im- 
perfectly, in  the  order  of  their  progress,  while 
the  public  mind  is  yet  heated  with  their  inte- 
rest, we  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  throng 
and  excitement  of  the  Queen's  Bench  to  con- 
tinue our  narrative.  Before  we  open  the 
prologue  to  the  swelling  scene,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  connect  the  closing  of  the  first 
with  the  opening  of  the  second  act  by  a  refer- 
ence to  intermediate  events.  In  the  interval, 
there  was  action  and  energy  on  both  sides. 
The  Crown,  secretly  and  in  silence,  carried 
out  its  measures  under  the  combined  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Brewster  and  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor, who  lefl  nothing  unattempted  which 
the  keenest  foresight,  and  provision  against 
all  contingencies,  could  accomplish ;  while 
the  first  law  officers  crammed  like  Strasburg 
geese  for  the  grand  festival.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  solicitors,  or,  as  Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  abhorrence  of  false  taste,  would  call 
them,  **  the  attorneys"  for  the  traversers,  pre- 
pared for  a  stout  resistance.  Some  intelli- 
gent emissaries  were  despatched  to  collect 
evidence  in  the  districts  charged  in  the 
indictment  as  the  places  in  which  *'  horrid 
treason  did  bestride  the  blast."  The  trav- 
ersers' counsel  had  various  consultations  on 
all  the  various  points  of  attack  and  defence  ; 
and  on  Monday,  the  eighth,  the  order  of  bat- 
tle was  finally  determined  on,  subject,  of 
course,  to  such  changes  in  detail  as  arise  in 
the  progress  of  every  great  cause.  A  plan, 
substantially  different,  more  safe  as  well  as 
more  imposing,  was  suggested,  and  would 
have  been  adopted,  had  not  a  radical  change 
become  imperative  afler  the  striking  of  the 
jury — a  subject  which  demands  some  consid- 
eration. 

In  England,  this  preliminary  passes  off  as 
quietly  as  the  cold  muteness  of  the  pleading. 
Palace  Yard  resounds  with  no  unusual  din. 
The  attorneys  meet  in  the  Crown  Office,  set- 
tle the  names  of  the  jurors  in  decent  silence ; 
and  the  public  know  not,  nor  care  to  know, 
the  triers ;  while  the  prisoner  makes  sure  of 
justice,  whoevei  the  "  good  men**  m^^  V^. 
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In  Ireland,  Themis  moves  with  a  moreMlf 
accompaniment,  and  it  had  loog  been  d* 
acteristic  of  her  subordinate  officen  to  xk 
improper  liberties  with  her  sacred  yam 
The  best  illustration  of  this  defilemeat '» 
saying,  once  current  in  every  moutli,  "II 
me  see  the  jury,  and  I  will  tell  yea  the  i» 
diet."  Englishmen  cannot  comprebeiMl  Ai 
importance  attached  in  this  coontiytodi 
striking  of  a  jury.  Party  there  does  wAfi^ 
rate  to  the  exclusion  and  annihilatioo  di 
moral  obligation.  We,  however,  undatfJ 
well  the  value  of  the  evil.  So  accnstotfl 
was  the  public  ear  to  this  desecratioo  of  k 
first  safeguard  of  liberty,  that  the  vice  U 
long  ceased  to  excite  disgust.  For  «M 
years  a  better  system  was  in  operaiios,  ■! 
jurors  were  neither  suppressed  nor  piitH| 
selected.  The  reform  commenced  witk  it 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  was  iDfle4 
maintained  by  his  liberal  successors  iofli* 
Old  courses  were,  however,  revived,  fW 
resulted  in  a  panel  politically  unfavorabb* 
the  accused.  Who  the  novel  adventorff  il* 
this  region  of  political  poisons  may  ^t  ■ 
still  unknown.  The  Recorder,  wbopwi^ 
red  the  gay  revels  of  Drayton  Manor  to  k 
impure  atmosphere  of  Green  Street,  ik» 
doned  his  duties,  and  slipped  awijofc 
channel.  He  lefl  orders  that  the  D*Bia« 
the  panel,  in  alphabetical  arranffeiDeDt,BlM* 
be  transmitted  to  the  Manor  for  his  nth*' 
tication.  Two  slips,  containing  oTerfliV 
names,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  IU«* 
Catholics,  in  some  mysterious  manner  k(f 
ped  out  of  the  roll,  and  hid  themsdfes  n  * 
corner !  The  officers  declare  their  iw^ 
cence — the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  ewfj 
are  '*  free  as  angels  from  the  damning  0*  1;^ 
This  recurrence  to  almost  obsolete  prK**  K.; 
is  among  the  most  painful  signs  of  oardflv'  i^^ 
ganized  state.  If  it  be  a  cure,  it  issoeh»  j.  .^ 
cure  as  will  finally  kill.  "  Violent  iff^ 
dies,"  says  Hume,  **  often  produce  for  *■* 
time  a  deceitful  tranquillity  ;  but  as  thej^ 
stroy  mutual  confidence,  and  beget  the  ofl^  |»> 
inveterate  animosities,  their  conseqaeactf  \p, 
are  commonly  fatal,  not  more  to  the  Y^^  L 
against  whom  they  are  tried,  than  those  «^  \:) 
make  trial  of  them."  A  power  fimnded  fli 
the  moral  stability  of  justice  is  not  eadv 
shaken,  or,  if  shaken  in  a  fit  of  popular  mi' 
mosity,  soon  rights  itself,  and  reposes  finah 
on  its  centre  ;  while  the  power  which  ooa- 
mits  itself  to  injustice  for  the  abort-Kn^ 
glory  of  a  transitory  triumph,  loses  in  tbit 
process  through  which  it  had  vainly  bcnedio 
acquire  strength.  Even  though  the  Crosi 
should  succeed  in  obtaininff  a  convictiBi. 
punishment  can  scarcely  follow,  and  the 
\M\ox\i«^-Geiieral  may  incline  to  the  sogpf" 
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of  Starveling  the  Tailor,  "  I  believe  we 
t  leave  the  killing  out  when  all's  done." 
:  object  of  the  government  is  to  suppress 
Repeal  Association  by  the  ordinary  pow- 
3f  the  law,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  stands  on 
.bsolute  legality.  If  the  Attorney-Gene- 
should  succeed  in  persuading  the  jury, 
CConneH's  well-contrived  machinery  is 
n  to  pieces,  and  the  re-organization  of  a 
lar  body,  with  its  devout  enthusiasm  and 
ificent  contributions,  becomes  a  great 
sulty,  if  not  a  direct  impossibility.  Both 
i  are  aware  of  the  vital  character  of  the 
^gle,  and  both  will  put  forth  their  utmost 
ers  of  attack  and  resistance.  The  ex- 
tes  of  the  defence  are  enormous.  The 
to  counsel  with  their  briefs  amounted  to 
s  than  a  thousand  guineas,  which,  with 
r  refreshers  during  a  long  deferred  con- 
attorneys'  bills,  and  a  variety  of  other 
tnses,  will  form  a  weighty  aggregate  at 
:^lose. 

he  long-expected  day  at  length  arrived, 
vith  the  triumph  of  the  crown  or  the  fate 
the  accused — a  day  of  grandeur  and 
unity,  not  more  from  the  vast  importance 
be  issue,  than  the  imposing  forms  with 
'h  it  was  ushered  in,  and  the  array  of 
lect  assembled  to  measure  swords  in  that 
rilotts  and  hard-foughten  field."  There 
been  great  trials  in  British  history, 
'e  kings  and  monarchies  were  the  stakes 
vhich  the  combatants  played — some 
re  guilty  or  not  guilty  involved  the  pro- 
s  or  defeat  of  popular  principles — others, 
re  the  impeachment  of  proud  ministers 
le  rulers  of  oppressed  provinces,  realized 
grandest  spectacles  that  ever  were  pre- 
bd  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  dis- 
of  sumptuous  pomp  or  of  prodigal  elo- 
ice.  But  if  they  surpassed  the  present 
intense  interest  and  imposing  magnifi- 
ce,  they  sink  beneath  it  in  one  respect — 
accusation  of  millions  at  the  bar  oif  pub- 
|astice-»-for  that  is  the  true  issue.  They 
here  in  spiritual  though  not  in  bodily 
«nce — quo  non  cor  pore  menteferor.  The 
itement  of  the  morning  was  immense,  but 
ceompanied  with  clamor  or  disorder. 
I  hum  of  the  awakened  city  at  an  early 
r  was  soon  matured  into  a  general  activ- 
and  long  before  the  gates  of  the  Four 
rts  were  opened,  a  well-ordered  but  im- 
•nt  multitude  crowded  round  the  ave- 
!. '  We  wended  our  anxious  way  to  the 
r  scene  at  eight  o'clock,  with  the  fair 
ictation  of  a  first  arrival  at  the  doors  of 
dueen's  Bench,  for  ten  was  fixed  for  the 
ag  of  the  Court,  but  we  were  disappointed 
•ur  rational  hope.  Chief  Baron  O'Gra- 
advice  to  his  indolent  relative  was  ob- 
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served  by  numbers  more  watchful  than  our- 
selves, and  early  as  we  were  out  to  surprise 
the  worm,  there  were  others  who  had  long 
before  captured  the  prey.  At  half  past  niae» 
we  were  released  from  the  crowded  an&- 
chamber,  and  the  gowned  throng  rushed  in, 
each  congratulating  himself  on  his  patience 
and  success,  without  reflecting  that  once  in 
he  was  an  immovable  fixture  for  eight  hours. 
Not  gradually,  but  in  a  single  minute,  every 
spot  was  crowded.  One  by  one  the  leading 
counsel  arrived,  and  took  their  seats.  The 
Attorney-General  moved  in  with  an  enor- 
mous pile  of  papers,  followed  by  Sergeant 
Warren,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Brewster, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Crown  force,  all  in  a 
body.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Whiteside 
first  came  with  a  long  stride  and  bold  front, 
and  deposited  his  bag  with  a  thump  on  the 
red  cloth.  He  seemed  all  on  fire  for  the 
firay,  and  nodded  wilh  good-humored  care- 
lessness to  the  opposed  array.  Next  ap- 
proached Mr.  M'Donagh,  who  exchanged  a 
multitude  of  morning  salutations  with  all  on 
every  side,  not  forgetting  the  jury-box,  for 
which  he  usually  puts  on  the  most  capti- 
vating of  his  wreathed  smiles.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession followed  Messrs.  Henn,  Hatchell, 
and  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  last  who  showed  his 
<<  face  of  quickening  impulses"  was  Mr. 
Shiel.  Shortly  af^er  ten,  the  grand  dignita- 
ries were  seated — all  in  their  scarlet  costume 
— which  had  a  solemn  and  striking  appear- 
ance. When  to  these  were  added  the  sur- 
rounding accessories — ladies — lawyers— well- 
filled  but  not  overflowing  galleries,  the  spec- 
tacle was  one  of  subduing  interest. 

The  crier  was  now  ordered  to  call  the 
traversers.  They  appeared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  shortly  af\er 
entered  the  traversers'  box,  accompanied  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  full  municipal  robes. 
The  corporation  escorted  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
the  Four  Courts,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  alone 
of  the  train  entered  the  Queen's  Bench. 
The  Chief  Justice  did  not  seem  to  relish  this 
display  of  the  municipality.  Leaning  on  his 
left  hand,  he  scanned  the  civic  intruder  with 
a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  conveyed  in  that 
severe  look  the  expression  that  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  that  costume  was  a  sort 
of  defiance  to  his  authority,  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  respect  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Court.  It  was  intimated  to  the  Chief,  that 
he  appeared  as  one  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  bail, 
which  produced  a  softening  effect  on  his 
Lordship.  Mr.  O'Connell,  having  answered 
to  his  name,  withdrew,  and  shortly  afler 
returned  in  a  new  patent  wig  and  gown^ 
which  considerably  Ioi^to's^^VSa^'^^^^'*:^^'^- 
He  sat  belweeii  I&t.A^^wvciwj^.'^^-'^^^'^'^^ 
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side,  with  both  of  whom  he  maintained  a 
lively  conversation  for  some  time,  and  from 
the  repressed  laughter  of  the  triad,  he  ap- 
peared to  entertain  them  with  his  choicest 
anecdote.  A(\er  the  panel  had  been  called 
over,  and  as  the  book  was  about  to  be  handed 
tip,  there  was  a  movement  among  the  trav- 
ersers' counsel  which  indicated  that  some 
plot  was  about  to  sec  the  light.  The  Attor- 
ney rose  to  muke  a  remark,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Sir  Coleman  O^Loughlin,  who 
handed  in  a  challenge  to  the  array  on  behalf 
of  Daniel  O'Connell.  Here  was  a  revival  of 
the  outpost  warfare,  which  was  likely  to  con- 
sume another  day,  end  miserably  depressed 
the  spirits  of  the  audience.  It  was  thought 
the  foils  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  time 
for  striking  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  com- 
menced. The  Attorney-General  looked  as 
surprised  as  the  uninitiated  ;  but  the  law  offi- 
cers might  have  conjectured  that  the  trav- 
ersers would  have  that  challenge  on  record, 
whatever  micrht  be  its  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  court.  Perhaps  they  did,  although  they 
looked  astonished  exceedingly.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster gathered  up  his  eyebrows  to  his  very 
temples,  so  profound  was  his  surprise,  though 
the  Recorder  had  been  summoned  on  the 
preceding  day  to  give  evidence,  if  the  crown 
took  issue  on  the  ch  alien  ere  !  It  was  founded 
on  the  omission  of  the  names  from  the  jury 
panel. 

One  challenge  only  was  handed  in,  and 
Mr.  Moore  pressed  the  Attorney-General  to 
traverse  or  demur  to  that  while  the  remain- 
ing challenges  were  being  drawn  up.  But 
that  cunning  master  of  fence,  after  a  brief 
consultation  with  his  brother  Solicitor, 
refused  to  take  the  bait.  He  would  conceal 
his  course  until  all  the  other  challenges  had 
been  filed,  calculating  that  if  the  first  went 
off,  on  an  objection  to  the  form,  the  trav- 
ersers mifirht  correct  the  informality  in  all  the 
others.  The  adroitness  of  the  manager  foiled 
this  well-concerted  scheme,  and  the  travers- 
ers obtained  time  to  complete  the  number. 
For  two  hours  the  court  sat  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience — they  asked  occasion- 
ally if  the  challenges  were  Htrthcoming,  but 
no  other  symptom  of  impatience  did  they 
exhibit,  having  manifestly  resolved  to  set  no 
limit  to  their  resignation,  and  avoid  the  im- 
putation of,  in  the  least  degree,  unduly  accel- 
erating the  trial.  Counsel  on  both  sides  left 
the  court,  and  after  a  long  delay,  the  con- 
federated powers  aijnin  returned.  On  receiv- 
ing an  assurance  that  the  .challenges  agreed 
in  all  respects,  save  the  names,  the  Attorney- 
General  demurred  ore  tenus,  and  argued  in 
support  of  his  objections.  His  argument 
was  cool  and  well-reasoned.     He  defended 
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the  crown  from  any  interference  with  ii 
jury  lists — he  defended  the  Sheriff— he pooi| 
excused  the  Recorder — he  denied  the  ja» 
diction  of  the  Court  to  entertain  the  qm 
tion,  and  very  skilfully  sought  to  faitei  i 
the  traversers  a  dispute  with  the  worthy  d^ 
zens  in  the  jury-box.  Sir  C.  0'LoiighliB,lli 
parent  of  the  challenge,  supported  ii  wil 
ability,  but  it  was  clear  from  sundry  diUii 
their  lordships  that  they  were  ill-disposed  I 
what  Lord  Brougham  calls  such  **carai 
structures  of  sophistical  architecture;"  ai 
still  curious  as  it  was,  that  challenge  iofoM 
a  principle  and  a  question  which  will  emli» 
rass  ministers  more  than  it  did  the  judgarf 
the  Queen's  Bench. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  as  bold  and  intrepid  ■ 
advocate  as  ever  stood  by  a  sinking  caoN^ 
changed  the  plan  of  attack,  and  as  ugaatA 
was  likely  to  prove  of  little  avail,  be  resolici 
that  the  primary  source  of  the  evil  AoM 
not  get  off  without  a  wholesome  lessoo  k 
the  future.  He  was  censured  for  his  pen* 
alities ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  ddicacj  ii 
the  advocate  is  criminal  towards  the  dioii, 
and  to  strike  with  effect  he  must  abasdooi 
straight-laced  reserve,  however  painful  tola 
own  feelings  may  be  the  sacrifice.  Ftirii 
front  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon — at  the  side  uftkt 
Crown  Solicitor,  and  self-complacent  at  ^ 
honor  just  rendered  him,  by  the  tbree-fiof(C^ 
ed  Jack  of  the  Illustrated  News^  sat  the  lU- 
corder !  He  looked  so  innocent — so  nneoH 
scions  of  the  fierce  fire  that  was  on  the  poi^  |^ 
of  being  opened  on  him,  that  it  was  aloosti 
pity  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  his  spirit.  Hi. 
F.  soon  ploughed  up  the  surface,  reasooiif 
fairly  that  if  the  Recorder  had  performed kii 
duties  that  challenge  would  not  exist  Tbert 
he  sat,  exposed  to  the  bitinsr  sarcasms  ui 
well-merited  reprehension  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbno, 
who  lectured  severely  without  violating  the 
fair  limits  of  professional  duty.  The  Solici- 
tor-Genera], in  his  reply,  comforted  the  R^ 
corder,  replaced  his  character  on  its  pedestd, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  more  pressing  biui- 
ness.  He  spoke  for  the  public,  ear— 1« 
sought  to  obliterate  the  disagreeable  impres* 
sions  produced  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cn>n 
to  an  amended  panel,  and  concluded  a  Ttrj 
clever  and  conciliatory  speech  by  deprecatiog 
the  idea  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Moore,on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  0'ConneIl,tba 
offered  that  the  names  should  be  added  t0 
the  list,  another  jury  struck  forth  with,  an^ 
the  trials  proceeded  with  within  the  week- 
The  Attorney-General  was  astonished  thita 
proposition  betraying  such  '*  gross  ignorance'' 
should  be  made  by  so  eminent  a  lawyer,  vi 
that  Mr.  Moore  must  be  conscious  of  haTiag 
tendered  a  legal  impossibility. '   The  lattffi 
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ice,  lost  his  well-balanced  temper.  The 
tation  of  "  gross  ignorance  " — a  hard 
e ! — ruffled  his  plumes,  and  he  replied 
i  unguarded  language  of  the  Attorney- 
ral  in  a  few  sentences  of  caustic  severity, 
1  drew  down  a  burst  of  indecorous  ap- 
3  from  the  galleries.  The  court  delivered 
lent  against  the  challenge.  Judge  Perrin 
ig  it  well  taken,  and  thus  ended  the  in- 

of  the  first  day. 

e  irritating  procrastination  of  the  first 
increased  the  excitement  of  the  second 

After  some  delay  in  swearing  the  jury. 
g  which  process,  Mr.  M'Donagh  shiver- 
ance  with  the  Attorney-General,  and 
ively  parried  a  blow  aimed  by  one  of 
lordships,  Mr.  Napier  briefly  opened  the 
ment.  The  Attorney-General  then  rose 
i  midst  of  the  most  profound  silence,  and 
a  calm  and  studied  solemnity  of  manner 
inguage,  commenced  his  address.  He 
I  most  formidable  task  to  accomplish, 
reat  as  the  expectation  was,  he  certain- 
!  not  disappoint  it  in  the  elaborate  clear- 
jifiih  which  he  unfolded  the  multitudin- 
etails — the  artifice  with  which  he  con- 
d  their  incongruities — and  formed  out 
:h  very  unpromising  and  heterogeneous 
ials  a  cleverly  constructed  unity.  How 
nposing^  structure  will  fare  hereafter,  is 
iir  purpose  to  decide.  He  called  the 
sd  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  magnitude 
lomentous  nature  of  the  issue  they  had 
,  and  according  to  long-established  cus- 
i^alculated  on  a  pure  and  unbiassed  ver- 

According  to  what  appeared  to  us  an 
^itous  and  embarrassing  mode  of  proce- 
he  began  with  the  common  definition  of 
>iracy,  which  he  supported  through  a 
;y  of  phases,  with  numerous  authorities. 
law  is  indisputable — we  only  found  fault 
the  application  and  arrangement.  That 
;h  would  have  come  in  more  artistically 
the  development  of  the  facts  which  he 
iived  did  constitute  a  conspiracy.  But 
was  also  much  art,  however  questiona- 
s  exercise,  in  fastening  the  charge  thus 
on  the  accused.  In  this  preliminary 
IS  for  the  public  and  the  jury,  and  we 

perceive  a  strong  effect  produced, 
h  it  contained  neither  eloquen<^e  nor 
^ability.  Mr.  O'Connell  listened  for  a 
with  a  sort  of  smiling  attention,  which 
oon  converted  into  real  or  affected  dis- 
1 ;  he  drew  forth  a  ''  Morning  Chroni- 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
red  to  amuse  himself  with  its  contents, 
times  he  drew  off  his  spectacles,  glanced 
moment  at  the  cool  expositor  of  his  se- 

with  a  good-humored  or  surly  look, 
leo  returned  to  the  news.    Once  only 
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did  he  offer  an  interruption,  and  that  was  in 
reply  to  a  challenge  of  the  Attorney-General . 
Commenting  on  the  oft-repeated  declaration 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  Queen  by  virtue 
of  her  prerogative,  might  convoke  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  writ,  which  in  fact  amounted 
to  a  revival  of  the  celebrated  dispensing  pow- 
er, Mr.  Smith,  turning  round  to  the  traver- 
sers' counsel,  said,  *'  Is  there  one  gentleman 
of  that  bar  who  will  assert  that  such  an  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  is  not  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional 1"  Hereupon  Mr.  0'Ck>nnell 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  firmly  replied,  •*  Yes." 
But  we  must  return  to  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course. 

After  much  prefatory  matter,  Mr.  Smith 
commenced  the  formidable  ascent  of  a  bar- 
ren ridge  of  mountains  piled  on  clouds,  and 
clouds  on  mountains,  from  the  summit  of 
which  he  cheered  us  with  a  distant  glimpse 
of  the  promised  conspiracy.  He  began  with 
Lord  Grey's  government  in  1831,  and  passed 
in  laborious  review  the  several  forms  which 
political  agitation  assumed  since  then.  The 
object  of  this  long  winding  march,  more  tedi- 
ous than  a  patriarchal  journey,  was  to  point 
out  and  definitely  settle  what  we  all  knew 
before,  that  repeal  was  a  cherished  project  of 
Mr  O'Connell.  At  last  he  pounced  on  the 
*'  Loyal  National  Repeal  Association,"  and 
did  not  forget  to  mark  the  first  attribute  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  Here  he  stood  on  his 
true  ground,  and  expectation  was  strained  to 
the  extremest  point  of  tension  to  catch  the 
scheme  of  hidden  treason,  which,  on  last 
term,  he  promised  to  reveal  in  all  its  naked 
deformity.  Having  with  a  great  deal  of"  link- 
ed labor  "  passed  in  review  the  constitution 
of  that  society,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  some  of  the  diplomas  or  surds  distributed 
to  the  members,  he  wheeled  back  to  the  first 
of  the  monster  meetings,  and  thence  foward 
in  succession  to  the  others,  to  establish  his 
case  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  To  prove 
this,  which  was  the  great  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culty— in  fact,  the  burthen  of  the  whole  chant 
— he  read  a  vast  number  of  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  newspaper 
articles,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  loose 
expressions  of  the  populace  reported  by  po- 
licemen, and  a  forced  similarity  between  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  and  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  of  '98,  he  asserted,  did  consti- 
tute a  conspiracy.  That  there  was  much  of 
the  visionary  and  inflammatory  in  his  careful- 
ly and  skilfully  selected  excerpts  we  do  admit 
— that  the  spirit  which  presided  at  Miillagh- 
mast  and  elsewhere  had  a  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, we  also  admit — but  that  the  whole  was 
such  a  conspiracy  as  the  law  contemplates — 
that  such  an  open  uiuoil  N«%a  '^ascw'wx'wj^ft^^i!^ 
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the  constitution  of  England,  admits  at  least 
of  mach  doubt  and  disputation.  Mr.  Smith 
read  passages  from  the  Secret  Committee 
Report,  stating  that  in  '97  the  people  march- 
ed in  formidable  masses  and  military  array, 
and  the  result  was  a  rebellion ;  and  by  a  cun- 
ning analogy,  he  inferred  that  the  events  of 
last  year  conducted  as  inevitably  to  a  "  fero- 
cious republic'  The  affiliated  societies  of 
France  were  also  among  the  ingredients  of 
the  cup  of  horrors  with  which  he  drugged 
the  court  and  jury.  So  far  he  stated  nothing  un- 
known to  every  newspaper  reader  in  Ireland. 
We  looked  forward  with  trembling  and  fear 
to  that  dark  and  mysterious  popular  organiza- 
tion which,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  disclo- 
sure, he  was,  perhaps,  reserving  to  the  last. 
We  expected  some  secret  information  of  a  vast 
confederacy,  embracing  in  its  all-diffusive 
arms  the  entire  population,  bound  together  by 
some  terrible  adjuration — the  revival  of  anoth- 
er Cataline  blood-cup :  but  it  turned  out  in 
the  end  to  be  the  old  story — that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  had  drilled  a  very  efficient  battalion  of  Re- 
peal Wardens,  who  maintained  an  active  com- 
munication with  bead-quarters,  and  brought 
the  whole  country  within  the  influence  of  the 
Corn  Exchange.  Instead  of  important  rev- 
elations,. Mr.  Smith  commented  with  much 
force  on  the  R.  W.  diplomas  with  their  bor- 
ders of  national  green,  and  the  commemora- 
tive battle-fields  which  marked  the  four  cor- 
ners. We  acknowledge  an  excess  of  absur- 
dity, as  well  as  mischief,  in  reviving  the  bat- 
tles of  Benburb,  the  Ydlow  Ford,  and  the 
other  fields  of  Celtic  renown.  We  ought  to 
have  outgrown  such  fooleries  :  they  conduce 
to  national  hatred,  and  should,  in  wisdom,  be 
avoided.  The  Attomey-Qeneral  invested 
them  with  an  igiportance  which  any  head 
with  two  grains  of  common  sense  would  re- 
ject as  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding. 
The  Attorney-General's  address  occupied 
two  sitting  days  of  the  Court,  the  exact  time 
we  allowed  him  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Metropolitan.  Hereaf\er  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  other  speech- 
es. But  this  we  must  say,  that  he  exercised 
his  duty  with  a  temperance  and  reserve  by  us 
wholly  unexpected.  He  confined  himself 
almost  strictly  to  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
adding  few  comments,  which,  if  not  remarka- 
ble for  eloquence,  were  signalized  by  no 
abusive  violence.  His  design  clearly  was  to 
let  the  *'  conspiracy  "  tell  its  own  tale,  with 
the  least  possible  aid  from  his  involved  rhet- 
oric. He  occupied  eleven  hours  in  the  de- 
livery, and  of  that  time  his  original  matter 
would  scarcely  fill  half  an  hour.  There 
were  many  tempting  occasions  for  a  lofty 
flight,   but  he  never  ascended  be^oud  vVve 
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humble  level  of  plain  expoeition  ;  ii 
ing  with  prudence,  aa  a  public  office 
as  safety  to  his  own  character.  Tli 
was  arranged  with  singidar  clean 
mense  labor  must  have  been  bestow 
nice  selection  and  adaptation  of  the] 
viewed  as  a  whole,  it  was  creditab 
tact,  the  skill  and  moderation  of  the 
General. 

In  another,  and  more  iraportani 
his  address  was  a  dire  disappointm* 
predicted  quite  as  much.  When  1 
''  smote  the  liollow  of  the  general  ( 
his  mystic  revealings  of  insorreetio 
son,  we  said  that  haughtier  promi 
ended  in  vapor.  We  pretend  to  n< 
intelligence,  but,  from  our  acquaint 
the  mental  habits  of  the  Attomey-G< 
concluded  that  his  proofs  would  si 
his  promises.  It  was  unfair  to  the 
of  the  country  to  declare  in  a  crow 
and  in  words  which  have  since 
mouth  of  all  flu  rope,  that,  when  t 
arrived  to  make  bis  statenaent,  he 
tablish  as  dark  and  dangerous  a  c 
as  ever  perilled  the  peace  of  the  wo: 
was  his  promise — how  has  be  fulfill 
associated  with  his  declaration  a  r 
to  the  rude  instruments  of  rebell 
seriously  doubted — disbelieved,  in 
existence  of  any  such  folliesw  Bat 
first  officer  of  the  crown  emits  a  si 
nunciation  that  be  would  |>rove  it, 
dulity  received  a  shock,  and  we  av 
moment  which  would  develope  tl 
with  tremulous  apprehension.  W( 
his  progress  from  topic  to  topic,  ac 
came.  When,  in  the  middle  of  h 
on  receiving  a  slight  interruption,  1; 
sisted  in  his  first  resolve  wkh  an  a 
phasis  which  displayed  much  eamc 
held  on  attentively,  waiting  for  the 
final  blow.  But  when  be  closed 
with  a  borrowed  peroration  fron 
Chief  Justice,  though  we  admired  l 
ness  with  which  he  constructed  his 
gave  him  credit  for  very  unusual 
we  could  not  but  smile  at  the  partui 
labored  heavily,  and  hb  throes  end< 
thing  !  Had  he  been  more  candid, 
have  said,  "  I  will  prove  the  prese 
zation  to  be  illegal,  with  its  office 
and  foreign  subsidies,  its  objects  and 
This  would  be  fair  and  intelligible, 
volve  all  Ireland  in  a  dark  cload  of 
— to  blot  her  loyalty  and  obedience 
foul  stains  of  treason  and  conspi 
with  no  other  proof  than  Mr.  O 
speeches  and  newspaper  flatulen 
unworthy  of  a  straightforward  and  fi 
mind.    The  declaration  was  intent 
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,  like  all  effects  not  grounded  on 
reacted  with  proportionate  force  on 
Dunder.  AH,  even  his  friends,  anx- 
ked,  "  Where  is  the  conspiracy  f" — 
he  present  we  leave  echo  to  repeat 
rogatory. 


.E  BLANCHE  AND  HER  ABIGAIL. 

BT     MRS.     CRAWFORD. 

From  the  Matropolitan. 

eart  has  not  one  joyouf  string, 
Love  has  broken  it,  poor  thing ! 
e  men  they  have  sucn  flatt'ring  arts, 
in  upon  our  simple  hearts  ; 
has  been  pierced^ with  many  darts. 

Heigh-ho ! 
John  declared  he  could  not  tarry, 
ras  in  such  sweet  haste  to  marry ; 
ee,  at  court  he  lingers  yet ! 
I  maid  of  honor's  his  new  pet ; — 
Bau  de  Cologne  !  Fm  faint,  Babette  ! 

Heigh-ho ! 

)U8e  my  pride,  and  break  his  chain  ; 

jmber,  when  he  calls  again, 

ly,  Babette,  I'm  very  iU  ; — 

10 — Vm  out  with  Lord  Quadrille ; 

)U8e  his  jealous  fears,  I  will. 

Heiffh-ho ! 
,  don't  forget  the  kalidor, 
I  powder  too  ;  oh  !  what  a  bore  ! 
tuld  vex  the  spirit  of  a  saint, 
e  vile  cosmetics,  dress,  and  paint ; — 
iniagrette  !  I'm  growing  faint ! 

Heigh-ho ! 

nfien  heard  my  mother  say 

men  were  better  in  her  day  ; 

lovers  then  would  kneel  and  sue, 
girls  were  not  obliged  to  woo, 
coax  the  men,  as  now  they  do. 

Heigh-ho ! 
3  to  Lady  Dangle's  ball, 
ure  I  shall  eclipse  them  all : 

dress  with  roses  ;  pray,  Bab,  mind 
breast  is  well  with  stuffing  lin'd, 
iustle,  too,  more  full  behind. 

Heigh-ho ! 

>nly  twenty-one  to-morrow, 

yet  the  fates  have  wrought  such  sorrow  ! 

etty,  dtylish,  and  well-bred, 

y^et  such  trouble  to  get  wed  ; — 

comb's  too  heavy  for  my  head  I 

Heigh-ho ! 
!ab,  and  fetch  my  Paris  bonnet, 
ill  on  dear  old  Lady  Sonnet; 
>oudoir's  always  full  of  beaux  ; 
raise  her  last  new  work,  **  La  Rose,** — 
itupid  as  herself,  Heav'n  knows. 

Heigh-ho ! 

me  !  this  cap's  a  perfect  fright ! 
put  the  poodle's  pillow  right : 


There  !  pretty  Dido  ma8*n*t  bark. 
And  John  will  take  it  in  the  Park  ;•— 
A  carriage  drawing  up,  Bab,  hark  I 

Heigh-ho ! 
Oh,  heavens  !  'tis  Lord  John,  I  tow; 
Well,  that  is  very  lucky  now ! 
duick,  Bab,  my  slippers — the  last  new — 
The  creen  Victoria,  not  the  blue  i 
My  gloves !  there,  tell  me,  shall  I  do .' 

Heigh-ho ! 

That  curl's  too  long ;  quick,  Bab !  the  glass 
Is  placed  so  awkwardly,  alas ! 
This  dressing,  it  fatigues  one  so, 
My  face  is  in  a  perfect  glow ; 
I  really  am  not  fit  to  go. 

Heigh-ho ! 
Yes,  yes,  he  loves  me,  I've  no  doubt : 
Mind,  Bab,  whoever  calls,  I'm  out; 
To  all,— to  Lady  Juliet,— 
I've  not  forgot  their  waltzing  yet : 
Come,  Dido,  darling !  there's  a  pet ! 

Heigh-ho  I 

Babxttk,  alone. 

Well,  thank  my  stars,  she's  gone,  a  fidget ! 

We  servants  lead  a  blessed  life : 
Miss  Blanche  is  worse  than  Lady  Bridget  ; 

She'll  make  a  pretty  sort  of  wife. 
Look,  here's  a  room,  a  perfect  litter  ! 

She  thinks  there's  something  else  to  do ; — 
This  dress  wants  stuffing,  that  don't  fit  her ; 

I  wish  Lord  John  may  wed  her,  too. 
Young  ladies  now,  if  tJiey  can't  marry. 

They  get  so  nervous  and  so  cross, 
'Twouid  try  the  temper  of  Old  Harry  : 

I'm  sure  I've  found  it,  to  my  loss. 

Heigh-ho  I 


EVENING. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Ma|a«ns, 

1. 

Siros't  thou  of  brightness  and  the  noon  ? 

Of  Morning  with  her  shining  hair  ? 
Of  nights  all  flooded  with  the  moon  ? 

Or  aught  beside  that's  rich  and  fair  ? 
A  paler  thought  now  suits  my  rhyme. 
The  soft  and  sad  sweet  Evening  time. 

II. 

Bricht  day  is  fill'd  with  crowds  and  strife ; 

'The  mom  with  many  a  soaring  song ; 
And  sleepy  Night  is  'waked  to  life. 

By  many  and  many  a  merry  throne : 
But  voice,  and  sons,  and  bells'  soft  chime. 
Are  softest  ever  at  Evening  time. 

III. 

What  lone  light  wanders  up  the  akj  ? 

A  star,  and  from  the  darkness  flying  ! 
Dost  hear  yon  music  .'    'Tis  the  sigh 

Of  Summer,  'cause  the  day  is  dying : 
Come  forth,  my  soul ;  let's  weave  a  rhyme 
As  sad  as  the  sad  tw^^l  £»'h«^^%^\&>^> 
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The  British  view  of  the  sabjecL  —  Ed  . 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  Reriew. 

1.  Memoir,  historical  and  political,  on   the 
North'West  coast  of  North  America  and  the 
adjacent  territories.    By  Robert  Ore  en- 
bow,  translator  and  librarian  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.     New  York,  1840. 

2.  Convention  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  relative  to  the 
Territory  on  the  North-west  CocLst  ofAmer- 
ica,  signed  at  London,  Awust  Qth,  1827. 
Presented  by  command,  ana  ordered  by  the 
Houseof  Commons  to  be  printed,  20th  June, 
1828. 

The  British  Government  is  at  this  time 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  very  pressing  ques- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  the  settlement  of  which 
has  become  indispensable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  pacific  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  those 
questions  which,  having  been  for  many  years 
depending,  have  gradually  grown  more  intri- 
cate and  difficult  with  the  progress  of  events 
and  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  not  affected 
by  Lord  Ashburton's  treaty,  which  had  re- 
ference only  to  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
and  did  not  touch  any  matters  in  difference 
in  the  north-west.  Recent  movements  in 
America  now  show  that  England  has  not  a 
day  to  lose  in  deciding  upon  her  course  of 
action  with  respect  to  this  unadjusted  dis- 
pute, which  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  question  of 
territorial  right  than  of  undetermined  bound- 
ary. The  United  States  claim  the  exclusive 
possession  of  that  remaining  portion  of  north- 
western America  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  definitively  assigned  to  any 
one  power,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Oregon  territory.  This  claim  has  never 
been  admitted  by  Great  Britain,  and,  although 
it  has  on  several  occasions  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  negotiation  between  the 
two  powers,  those  negotiations  have  done  lit- 
tle or  nothing  towards  the  determination  of 
the  question  of  right,  which  remains  in  dis- 
pute. It  is  high  time  that  this  important 
question  should  be  clearly  ascertained,  and 
with  this  conviction  we  are  induced  to  offer 
the  following  remarks  upon  it.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, as  far  as  our  present  limits  will  per- 
mit, to  disentangle  the  point  at  issue  from 
the  mass  of  confused  materials  which  have 
accumulated  about  it,  and  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  right  in  a  discernible  point  of  view. 

The  country  in  dispute  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  42^  and  49^^  north  latitude,  the 
former  parallel  being  the  northern  boundary 
of  Mexico,  and  the  latter  the  acknowledged 


southern  limit  of  the  British  poBsessioB 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rockj  1 
tains,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
comprises  a  surface  of  about  350,000  \ 
miles.     It  is  drained  by  the  Oregon  < 
lumbia  river*  and  its  tributaries.    Tb 
river  is  the  most  important  feature 
territory ;   it  is  navigable  as  far  as  th 
cades,  125  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  its 
for  25  miles  from  its  mouth  varies  fro' 
7  miles.     The  Columbia  falls  into  t 
between  two  headlands, — Cape  Disa] 
ment  or  Hancock,  and  Cape  Adams^- 
each  of  which  a  sand-bar  extends,  an* 
these  the  waves  of  the  ocean  break  wi 
rific  violence,  as  they  meet  the  disch 
torrent  of  the  river.     The  entrance  is 
quently  hazardous  at  all  times,  and  s€ 
possible  when  the  winds  are  high ;  ai 
irregularities  of  the  channel  are  sue 
no  vessel  drawing  more  than  fourtee 
can  proceed  far  up  the  river.     The  Cd 
is  the  only  considerable  river  on  this  p 
the  Pacific  c6ast,  and  its  mouth  is  th 
harbor  of  refuge,  with  the  exceptiou  « 
other  and  very  inferior  port,  viz.  Bull 
or  Gray's  harbor.     In  the  Strait  of 
however,  which  is  within  the  disputed 
there  are  two  good  harbors, — Port  Di» 
and  Admiralty  Inlet, — the  coasts  of 
are  described  as  beautiful  and  fertile, 
agricultural  capacities  of  the  country  i 
eral  do  not  seem  to  be  very  great.    It 
ral  features  are  a  succession  of  mc 
ridges  and  valleys,  or  small  plains, 
are    two    main  ridges    besides    the 
Mountains,  viz.  the  Blue  and  the  Cal 
Mountains,  called  by  the  Americans  tl 
sident  ranget.     The  country  is  thus  < 
into  three  different  regions ;   the  firs 
the  sea  to  the  California  range  ;   the 
from  that  chain  to  the  Blue  Mountain 
the  third  from  thence  to  the  great  r; 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  the  C( 
and  itd  tributaries  have  their  sources 
climate  of  the  first  region  is  describes 
favorable  to  great  productiveness.     T 
mer  is  very  dry,  there  being  no  ra: 
April  to  October,  whilst  in  the  winter 
the  rain  is  excessive.     Indian  corn 
succeed,  and  the  produce  of  wheat  i 
at  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  I 

*  The  name  Oregon  has  been  supposcr 
Indian  derivation,  but  this  18  disputed  : 
round  in  any  known  vocabularies  of  In 
guages.  Wo  shall  speak  of  it  as  the  C 
that  name  being  now  in  more  oomnioo 
the  other,  and  having  been  generally  ad 
geographer^. 

t  Seven  of  the  highest  peaks  have  bee 
aAer  the  seven  successive  presidents  of  t^ 
States,  from  Washington  to  JackitoQ. 


] 

virgin  soil.  The  uplands  are  heavily 
red,  and  the  forests  very  fine.  The 
•rnia   Mountains  rise  to  the  height  of 

0  feet  and  upwards  from  the  sea.  Ad- 
ig  from  the  first  into  the  second  or  mid- 
jgion,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country, 
more  elevated  and  less  fertile  than  that 
•  the  coast.  The  plains  consist  of  a 
r  sandy  clny,  covered  with  grass,  small 
i  and  prickly  pears.  The  land  is  not 
ble  for  agriculture,  but  might  be  suita- 
r  grazing  and  sheep,  and  the  climate  is 
y.  The  third  region  is  a  desert  of 
rocky  mountains,  intersected  with  deep 
V  valleys  called  holes,  and  of  wide  vol- 
plains  covered  with  gravel  and  sand. 
Jimate  is  dry  in  the  extreme ;  there  is 
ittle  rain,  no  dewy  moisture,  and  a  re- 
ible  difference  between  the  temperature 
day  and  of  the  night.  This  wilderness 
CI  means  of  supporting   a  population  ; 

is  only  in  the  first  region  that  any  con- 
Me  number  of  inhabitant^  could  ever 
he  means  of  subsistence.  Upon  the 
»  therefore,  the  Oregon  territory  holds 
»  great  promise  as  an  agricultural  field  : 
ue  seems  to  consist  mainly  in  the  pos- 

1  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  of  the  har- 
n  the  Strait  of  Fuca. 

is  principally  this  last  consideration 
makes  the  exclusive  proprietorship  of 
•egon  an  object  of  anxious  desire  to  the 
icans.  They  are  in  no  immediate  want 
d  for  the  purpose  of  settlement.  They 
nost  ample  and  fertile  districts  within 
acknowledged  territories,  capable  of 
ing  the  wants  of  the  cultivator  for  many 
to  come.  We  have  seen  that  Oregon 
upon  the  whole  very  little  inducement 
[cultural  pursuits.  No  doubt  it  con- 
detached  portions  of  good  land,  but 
form  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
s  not  contain  any  precious  metals  or 
»le  minerals.  The  climate  is  too  cold 
i  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  or 
io.  The  natives,  of  whom  there  are 
»  be  about  23,000,  are  savages,  incapa- 
uscful  labor.  There  is  no  promise  of 
oductive  article  of  export;  and  the  cul- 
rs,  from  whatever  country  they  may 
will  be  laborers  more  probably  for  sub- 
ce  than  for  profit.  The  fur  trade  has 
litherto  the  only  channel  for  the  advan- 
is  investment  of  capital  in  these  re- 
but that  trade  is  incompatible  with  the 
?S8  of  settlement,  and  must  gradually 
as  the  occupation  of  the  country  pro- 
It  is  easy  therefore  to  understand 
le  main  point  with  the  United  States, 
ssing  for  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
gion,  roust  be  to  secure  the  commahd 
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of  the  oatlets  to  the  Pacific,  the  importance 
of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider the  rapid  extension  of  steam-navigation, 
the  probability  of  a  regular  passage  being  ef- 
fected across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and, 
above  all,  the  recent  opening  of*new  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  East.  It  is  true 
that  a  formidable  obstacle  exists  to  the  colo- 
nization of  the  Oregon  from  overland,  for 
the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
for  several  hundred  miles  an  inhospitable 
desert,  incapable  of  supplying  food,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Mississippi.  The  Americans,  however, 
propose  to  establish  a  line  of  posts  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  they  anticipate  that  the  Lewis 
and  Columbia  rivers  may  one  day  become 
the  channels  of  traffic  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
passage  across  Panama  would  bring  this 
coast  within  a  few  weeks'  voyage  from  Eu- 
rope, and  so  attract  emigration  from  the  old 
world,  if  the  country  had  in  itself  (which  it 
has  not)  any  remarkable  capacities  for  coloni- 
zation. 

The  Oregon  territory,  as  a  whole,  has 
never  been  exclusively  occupied  by  any  one 
nation.  The  total  number  of  white  inhab- 
itants is  probably  less  than  1000,  of  which 
the  majority  are  British,  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  rest  Amer- 
icans, also  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  The 
Company's  principal  settlement  is  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia;  it  has  also 
establishments  at  Fort  Colville,  Fort  Okana- 
gan,  Fort  Wallawalla,  Fort  George  or  Asto- 
ria, and  on  the  river  Wallamet.  The  Amer- 
icans have  also  a  settlement  on  the  Walla- 
met, and  some  detached  posts  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  send  their  fiirs  to 
the  United  States  by  caravans,  which  meet 
them  at  places  of  rendezvous ;  but  their  deal- 
ings in  furs  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  body  in  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  parts  of  north-western  America.  The 
interests  of  the  Company  are,  of  course,  ad- 
verse to  colonization.  Even  now,  the  ani- 
mals yielding  furs  and  skins  are  said  to  be 
disappearing,  and  the  toils  of  the  hunters  and 
trappers  are  less  profitable  than  formerly. 
The  Americans  are  probably  not  displeas^ 
to  observe  this,  and  would  rejoice  still  more 
if  the  Company  should  find  it  necessary  to 
abandon  these  regions  ;  but,  even  if  such  a 
result  should  take  place,  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  United  States  could  be  pre- 
pared to  send  forth  any  large  body  of  settlers 
into  the  country.  Some  few  emigrants  fi^om 
New  York  have,  we  believe,  joined  the  Wal- 
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lamet  settlement,  but  nothing  has  certainly 
yet  been  done  which  can  be  called  a  system- 
atic colonization  of  the  Oregon  territory  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  white  inhabitants  have  always 
been  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  however  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  this  territory  would  be 
most  beneficially  colonized  from  Europe,  or 
from  the  eastern  states  of  America.  We  are 
inquiring,  to  whom  the  right  of  occupation 
belongs  ?  what  is  the  nature  of  the  claim  of 
the  United  States?  and  what  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  ?  We  have  not  on  this  occa- 
sion the  advantage  of  reference  to  any  recent 
official  declarations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  no  papers  on  the  subject  have  been 
presented  to  Parliament  since  the  convention 
of  1828 ;  but  we  have  found  a  very  elaborate 
statement  of  the  American  case  in  the  me- 
moir of  Mr.  Greenhow,  a  functionary  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article.  This  memoir  may  be  considered  an 
official  document,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
printed  by  authority  of  the  Senate ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  very  useful 
service  which  Mr.  Greenhow  has  thereby 
rendered  to  both  countries.  We  are  far 
indeed  from  concurring  in  all  Mr.  Green- 
how*s  views,  or  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
his  memoir  is  intended  to  lead  ;  but  it  is  on 
that  account  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
express  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
industry,  ability,  and  good  faith,  which  so 
strongly  characterize  the  work.  It  extends 
to  2^  pages,  and  forms  a  complete  history 
of  the  western  portion  of  North  America. 
We  are  quite  content  to  take  the  case  of  the 
United  States  from  Mr.  Green  how's  brief, 
being  sure  that  no  fuller  or  fairer  statement 
of  it  has  yet  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  laid  be- 
fore the  public. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  that  the  prior  discovery  and  occu- 
pation of  a  new  country  vest  in  the  discover- 
ing and  occupying  power  a  right  of  property 
which  no  other  civilized  people  can  dispute. 
Discovery  is  the  first  step  towards  a  title,  but 
it  must  be  followed  up  hy  bona  fide  occupa- 
tion, in  order  to  constitute  a  right  against 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  This  princi- 
ple is  fully  recognized  by  the  best  Jurists,* 
who  attach  little  weight  to  merely  formal  acts 
of  declaring  possession,  such  as  the  setting 
up  monuments,  crosses,  or  flags,  unless  fol- 
lowed within  a  reasonable  time  by  actual  set- 

*  See  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  chap,  xviii  ; 

Marten's  Pr^i8,etc.,Iiv.  ii.  chap.  i.  ;  KlQber,  Droit 

des  Gens  Modorne,  part  ii.  titre  ii.  sec.  126;  and 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  part.ii. 

chap.  iv.  fee.  5. 
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dement.    Such  ceremonies  have  of 
selves  no  more  force  or  validity  than  t 
of  the  pope,  who  formerly  took  upon 
to  dispose  of  newly  discovered  coantria, 
affected  indeed  on  one  occasion  to  diridii 
greater  part  of  the  world  between  Spiii 
Portugal.     Occupation,  founded  upon  a 
by  discovery,  is  the  only  test  of  abeolule 
prietorship  which  the  law  of  natioos  hii 
mally  acknowledged.     Prior  discovery 
be  said  to  confer  a  right  of  election  to 
py  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time— t 
md  facie  right,  which  may  be  codv< 
exercising  it,  into    an    absolute  , 
ship;    and  rightful  occupation  may  tkil 
defined    to    be,  occupation  Ibunded 
upon  prior  discovery,  or  upon  the 
abandonment  of  his  prior  right  by  the 
discoverer.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
that  wrongful  occupation, — that  b, 
tion  adversely  to  a  discovering  power  i 
ing  actually  to  exercise  its  prior  right,- 
not  under  any  circumstances  confer  a 
title. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  o^ 
cumstances  of  the  case-    The  facts  are  hri4 
these.     Previous  to  the  year  1790,  the  pri*! 
ity  of  discovery  of  the  north-western  eait 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  was  a  matteriodb 
pute    between    Spain    and   Great  Brit* 
This  question,  even  now  much  debated,  ^L 
been  rendered  unimportant  by  the  e<)o**K^'' 
tion  of  the  Escurial,  dated  20th  of  Oclita|>-' 
1790;  but  we  think  it  clear  that  the  Spf  L^ 
iards  were    the  original  discoverers.  T^l  ^' 
coast  in  dispute  was  first  visited  in  thejefU'^ 
1542    by  a   Spanish  expedition  under  di  1^ 
command  of  Juan  Rodriguez  de  ^^^''''^115' 
and  it  was  Bartolom^;  Ferrelo,  the  pilot,  ^  ij 
afterwards  the  commander  of  the  expedhioit  T 
who  first  advanced  as  far  north  as  lat  44^>  | 
and     discovered    Cape     Blanc,    afterwiA 
named  by  Vancouver  Cape  Orford.    In  ISA 
a  Spanish  expedition  firom    Mexico,  ooder 
Francisco  Gali,  sailed  along  the  same  coi^ 
and  is  alleged  to  have  pushed  as  high  as  Ii* 
57j-°  north.     The  Spaniards   also  explored 
this  coast  to  47^  north  in  the  expedition  oa-  | 
der  Juan  de  Fuca  in  1592,  and  in  that  under  ] 
Admiral  Fonte  to  55"^  north   in   I6M.  li 
consequence  of  the  results  of  these  voyages, 
Spain  has  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the 
discovering  nation;  and  although  Englaid 
has  disputed  this  claim  on   account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  15i9, 
we  really  cannot  find  any  ground  for  attri* 
buting  the  discovery  to  the  &iglish  admiral.* 

*  Mr.  Burke,  in  noticing  the  poseemion  tikes  of 

California  by  Drake  in  1578,  save,  **  HoweTeTfl^ 

not  find  that  we  have  thoughtof  asaertinc  thatrifb 

\%\ii^«  Vu%  UmQ  \  but  it  may  probably  employ  in  locc 
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place  where  he  landed,  and  performedj 
leremonf  of  naming  the  country  New! 
at,  was  in  1st.  38°  north,  and  there  is 
■tiafaciory  evidence  of  Drake  having 
iiny  part  of  the  coast  north  of  the  4Dd  | 
»  of  latitude.  The  asaertion  of  aubae- 
t  writers,  that  Drake  reached  the  46lh 
x,  is  inconaistent  with  the  original  ac- 
t  published  in  Haklayt's  collection  of 
{es,*  and  there  are  circuniBtances  in  the 
which  make  it  almost  physically  impos- 

that*he  should  have  done  so.  Hum- 
Lt  and  Malte-BrunJ  have  investigated 
lubject  very  fully,  and  are  decidedly  in  i 

of  the  prior  claim  of  Spain,  as  the  fi^st 
■verer  of  the  north-western  coast.  But, 
;  have  already  said,  the  point  is  not  now 
iporlance  otherwise  than  in  an  historical 
.  Neither  power  had  formed  any  settJe- 
.  previous  to  the  dispute  of  1769,  although 

the  Spaniards  and  British  (as  well  as 
Russians  and  French)  had  landed  and 
>rtned  what  they  called  acta  of  sovc- 
ity  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
■matances  of  the  controversy  between 
kin  and  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  eei/ufe 
trtain  vessels  and  other  property  of  Brii- 
ubjects  at  Nootka  Sound  by  the  Spaotsh 
Dander,  Martinez,  in  1769,  are  wdl 
vn.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  now  whe- 
Lieutenant  John  Meares  and  his  com- 
ODS,  as  British  subjects,  were  justified  in 
Uishing  themselves  upon  a  territory  to 
Colonisation  of  which  Spain  may  have 

the  prior  title  by  discovery.  The  Brit- 
^vernment  demanded  and  received  satls- 
lon  from  Spain  for  the  seizure  complained 
and  the  quarrel  was  terminated  by  a 
ity,  to  which  we  request  particular  atten' 
I,  aa  the  terras  of  it  will  b«  found  the  best 
noent  of  the  rights  of  the  parlies  in  our 
sent  dispute  with  the  United  Stales. 
The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  aiid 
lin  of  1700,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
tion  of  the  Escurial,  provides  in  the  first 
second  articles  for  restitution  and  coni- 
lation  in  respect  of  the  seizures  by  Spain 
Vootka  Sound.  The  third  article  then 
^eds, — 

[n  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  frieml- 
,  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect  har- 
y  and  good  understanding  between  the  tn-o 

'0  lioiQ  the  pent  of  iboae  Uwjen  who  diipuie 
*r«rd*  wbsl  can  ool;  be  decided  by  Ibe  iwojd, 
irill  alford  large  matter  upon  the  right  oT  dls- 
rv  occnpmlioD,  and  Minement." — Euroftan 
P^usb,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

)ea  vol.  iii.  p.  737  of  'Hsklujl'i  Voyani,'  in 
,  Tolumei,  puUifbed  in  the  year*  l59S,  IKiO, 
1600. 

'olitieal  Enaj  on  tbe  Kingdom  of  New  Spain. 
Hiatoty  of  Gao^pbj. 


spective  subjects  shall  not  oe  disturbed  or  mo- 
lested, either  in  navigating  or  carrying  on  their 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  South 
Seaa,or  tnlonc^inf  onfA«coa«teo/(Aoae«eaam 
placet  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpote  of 
carrying  on  their  commerce  leith  the  nativea  of 
the  comiry,  or  of  making  Ktttiementt  there  i 
the  whole  subject  nevertheless  to  the  restrictiona 
specified  in  the  three  following  articles." 

These  restrictions  are,  (by  art.  4,)  that,  to 
prevent  smuggling,  British  subjects  shall  not 
fish  within  ten  leagues  of  the  parts  of  the 
coast  occupied  by  Spain  ;  (by  art.  6,)  that 
the  subjects  of  either  power  shall  have  free 
access  to  any  settlements  made  or  to  be  made 
by  the  other,  after  April,  17b9,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  or  the  islands 
adjacent ;  and,  (by  art  6,)  that  no  new  settle- 
ments shall  be  formed  by  either  party  south 
of  the  actual  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America.  This  treaty  was  laid  before  par- 
liament by  Hr.  Pitt,  and  waa  censured  by 
the  then  (^position  leaders  as  limiting  the 
previous  right  of  Great  Britain  to  settle  where 
other  nations  had  not  already  settled.  The 
restriction  contained  in  the  5tfa  article  was 
objected  to,  and  it  waa  contended  that  the 
treaty  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
permanent  or  useful  settlement  being  formed 
on  the  north-west  coast.  Mr.  (now  Earl) 
Grey  observed,  that  "  in  every  place  in  which 
we  might  settle,  access  was  left  for  the  Span- 
iards ;  where  we  might  form  a  settlement  on 
one  hill,  they  might  erect  a  fort  upon  an*^ 
ther.  A  merchant  must  run  all  the  risks  of 
a  discovery,  and  all  the  expenses  of  estab- 
lishment, for  a  property  which  was  liable  to 
be  the  subject  of  continual  di^nle,  and  which 
could  never  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  foot- 
ing." The  sagacity  of  these  remarks  has 
indeed  been  fully  proved,  but  at  this  date  we 
can  only  take  the  treaty  aa  we  find  it,  and 
apply  its  stipulations  to  the  present  state  of 

By  virtue  then  of  the  convention  of  the 
Escurial,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Spain  poeaessed  equal  righta  of  forming 
settlements  on  tboee  parts  of  the  coast  now 
called  the  Oregon  territory,  not  previously 
occupied.  British  subjects  have  accordin^y 
exercised  this  right  by  forming  settlements  at 
various  periods  between  the  date  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  present  time.  The  first 
trading-post  was,  we  believe,  established  by 
Mr.  Simon  Prazer,  of  the  British  North- 
West  Company,*  in  1806,  on  Frazer's  Lake. 
Within  a  few  years  after  (namely  in  or  about 
1611)  Mr.  Thompson,  the  astronomer  and 
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agent  of  the  same  company,  planted  sta- 
tions among  the  Flat-head  and  Kootanie 
tribe  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Columbia ; 
and  ^subsequently  the  various  posts  and  set- 
tlements of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  we  have  already  stated.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Spain  has  formed  any  settle- 
ment whatever  within  the  territory  since  the 
date  of  the  convention,  but  that  she  was  enti- 
tled to  do  so  is  sufficiently  clear. 

The  effect  of  the  convention  of  the  Escu- 
rial  was  to  equalize  the  rights  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spain ;  that  is,  it  settled  all  differ- 
ences between  them  with  respect  to  priority 
of  discovery,  and  the  right  of  election  to 
colonize.  At  the  date  of  the  convention,  no 
other  state  pretended  to  have  a  better  right 
in  this  respect  than  Great  Britain,  or  than 
Spain.  Russia  indeed  had  made  certain 
discoveries  on  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
coast,  upon  which  she  founded  claims ;  but 
these  claims  never  extended  to  any  territories 
south  of  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  they  have  since  been  limited  by  the  Rus- 
sian treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  respectively,  to  countries  lying 
above  the  latitude  of  54°  40"  north.  The 
convention  of  1790,  made  as  it  was  between 
the  only  two  powers  then  claiming  by  prior- 
ity of  discovery,  and  before  any  occupation 
whatever  of  the  country  had  taken  place, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  very  strong,  we 
think  conclusive,  evidence,  that  at  that  date 
no  other  power  besides  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  had  a  legitimate  right  to  form  settle- 
ments within  the  Oregon  territory. 

Great  Britain  has  not  claimed,  since  1790, 
and  does  not  now  claim  any  exclusive  sove- 
reignty over  the  territory  in  question.  Her 
claim  is  limited  to  aright  of  settlement  in  it, 
and  of  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  She 
has  admitted  that  the  other  party  interested 
in  the  convention  of  1790  possesses  similar 
rights ;  but  she  claims  the  full  benefits  of  the 
treaty  for  those  British  subjects  who  have 
settled  in  the  territory  upon  the  faith  of  its 
provisions,  and  she  has  declared  her  deter- 
mination to  protect  her  subjects  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  thus  acquired.  Such  is 
the  substance  of  the  last  official  declaration 
of  the  British  government  which  has  been 
made  public.  We  rejoice  to  find  it  so  tem- 
perate, and,  we  will  add,  so  just.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  territo- 
ry west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the 
latitudes  of  42^  and  49^.     We  proceed  to 

*  Summary  of  British  pretenaioni  by  tV\eBT\\\«\i 

CommisaionerBf  Mr.  HusKiBSon  and  Mi.  Addini^n 

J827,  cited  i^fra. 
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consider  the  grounds  on  which  this 
•iive  claim  is  attempted  to  be  iDaioui 
but  we  should  in  the  first  place  state 
(he  convention  between  the  United 

ind  Great   Britain,   signed   in   Londoo 
2Uth  of  October,  1818,  it  was  agreed  (art. 
that  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 
ers,  from   the  Lake  of  the   Woods  to 
Stony  (or    Rocky)    Mountains,  should  \t\ 
drawn  along  the  49th  parallel  of  muth 
tude;  and  further  (art.  :)),  that  any  coai 
claimed  by  either  party  west  of  the 
Mountains  should  be  free  and  cpeu  to 
powers  for  ten  years,  without  prejudice 
their  respective  claims,  cr  the  claiiuaof 
other  power.     This  arrangeutent  wasreie^ 
ed  by  the  subsequent   cc:  n  vent  ion,  dited  ike 
6th  of  August   lb27,for  an  indefinite  pefjo^.  ^ 
with  liberty  to  cither  party  to  annul  thesutf^'  '^'^ 
by  giving  to  the  other  party  tuelve  moBiW  Y' 
notice  to  that  effect.    We  believe  that  no  wck 
notice  has  yet  been  given  on  either  side ;  «» 
sequently  the  Oregon  territory  is  at  this  UH 
open  to    settlement    both     by    Britirh  m' 
A  mer icons.     Settlers  m ust,  however,  run  tk 
risk  of  the  ultimate  dominit  n   under  which 
the  country  may  fall,  and   in  the  nieantiM 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  living  wii^ 
out  a  government.     The  Hudt«(  n's  BayCo» 
pany  is  the  quasi  gcwernuient ;  it  has  fort» 
tunately  been  armed  by  royal  charter  *^ 
large  powers,  and  maintains  excellent  crtid 
and    discipline  amongst  those  placed  undff 
its  control. 

The  copventions  of  1818  and  ISSTresah- 
ed  from  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  coDCtf 
in  the  principles  of  a  definitive  arr&ngeiuenL 
The  unsettled  boundary  had  been  the  subjert 
of  previous  negotiations  in  London  in  It^h 
and  was  discussed  at  the  time  of  the  signs-  1" 
ture  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.     Butvt 
find  no  diplomatic  act  in  reference  to  the 
subject  earlier  than   1818,  except  that  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  contained  an  article,  provid- 
ing *'  that  all  territory,  places,  and  pi^ssessioDS 
whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  or  after  the  war,  should  be  r^ 
stored  without  delay."      The   constructico 
put  by  the  Americans  upon  this  article  viU 
be  presently  noticed. 

The  United  States  had  been  in  neg^Hii- 
tion  with  Spain  previously  to  their  conclud- 
ing the  convention  with  England  in  Octo- 
ber, 1818 ;  and  within  four  months  aAerwirdf) 
viz.  on  the  22nd  February,  1819,  they  eflecl- 
ed  a  treaty  with  Spain,  called  the  Floridi 
treaty,  whereby  (art.  3)  it  was  agreed  tbit 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Spanish  pc*' 
^e^^vons  in  America  should  be  a  line  drtvt 

^io\s\>\i^  %QMxc.^  ol  >\i<^  \\H«i  ^tk^ansas,  along 
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s  Catholic  Majesty  thereby  ceded  to  the 

States  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pre- 
is  to  any  territories  north  of  the  said 
In  1828,  ¥vhen  the  authority  of  Spain 
ased  in   North   America,  the   United 

concluded  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
:)y  that  power  also  admitted  the  42nd 
;1  to  be  the  boundary-line  between  the 
ries  of  the  two  republics.  Thus  the 
ih  title  to  the  Oregon  territory  was  ac- 

by  the  United  States,  which  have 
founded  their  claim  partly  on  their 
3ts  of  occupation,  and  partly  upon  the 
which  they  allege  themselves  to  have 
ed  from  Spain.  It  will  be  convenient 
sider  this  claim,  first,  as  it  stood  in  the 
B 18,  before  the  Spanish  cession;  and 
lly,  as  inclusive  of  the  Spanish  title, 
I  other  circumstances  which  could  pos- 
trenorthen  it  from  the  date  of  the  Flor- 
aty  down  to  the  present  time. 
J  treaty  of  Ghent  having  left  the  bound- 
;st  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  undeter- 
,  negotiations  for  the  arrangement  of 
utter  took  place  between  the  British 
Lmerican  governments  in  London,  in 
ar  1818.  On  that  occasion  the  United 
i  claimed  the  whole  of  the  territory 
of  the  49th  parallel,  on  the  ground  of 
jcovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  of  its  first 
at  ion,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  first 
ishments  in  the  country  through  which 
s  by  American  citizens.  They  did  not 
ssert  that  the  United  States  had  a  perfect 
but  contended  that  their  claim  was  at 
;ood  against  Great  Britain.  Now,  in  the 
lace,  this  claim  is  sufficiently  answered 
^  fact,  that  the  alleged  American  dis- 
y,  exploration,  and  occupation,  took 
posterior  to  the  convention  of  the  Es- 

in  1790.  By  that  convention  Great 
n  and  Spain  mutually  waived  their  re- 
ve  claims  founded  on  discovery,  and 
;idmitted  the  right  of  the  other  to  occu- 
y  part  of  the  country  not  already  occu- 

But  neither  Spain  nor  Great  Britain 
)y  admitted  the  right  of  any  third  pow- 
colonize  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mutual 
sion  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain  of  each 
8  right  to  occupy,  is  the  strongest  pos- 
evidence   against  the   validity  of  the 

of  any  other  state.  Say  the  British 
Spaniards,  we  will  cease  to  dispute 
ler  Cabrillo  or  Drake  was  the  original 
rarer ;  we  will  both  occupy,  as  circum- 
is  may  suit,  upon  the  principle  of  first 
first  served.    Such  an  arrangement  is 

the  very  reverse  of  admitting  a  similar 
in  any  other  power.  The  occupation  by 
her  state,  subsequently  to  1790  ,must  be 
ed  upoD  a  better  right  by  discovery 


than  that  possessed  by  either  Great  Britain  or 
Spain ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  United 
States  should  possess  such  better  right  :  for 
that  power  had  no  existence  until  the  year 
1783 ;  and  during  the  previous  century  and 
a  half  the  north-west  coast  hdd  been  visited 
and  explored  by  numerous  Spanish  naviga- 
tors, from  Cortez  and  Cabrillo  down  to  He- 
ceta,   as  well  as  by  British  navigators,  from 
Drake  to  Cook  and  Meares.     The  Ameri- 
cans may  well  have  admitted  the  imperfec- 
tion of  their  right  in  1818,  for  they  could  not 
but  be  aware  that  any  occupation  of  theirs 
was  wrongful, — that  it  was  the  act  of  a  tres- 
passer,— because    the  United   States  them- 
selves had  not  the  shadow  of  a  title  by  discovr 
ery,  and  they  had  not  at  that  period  acquired 
any  treaty-rights  either  from  Great  Britain  or 
from  Spain.     The  alleged  American  discove- 
ry was  the  visit  of  Captain  Gray  in  the  Colum- 
bia, who,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1792,  arrived 
oiTthe  Cape  and  in  the  Bay,  previously  nam- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Meares  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment and  Deception  Bay,  and  who  entered 
and  sailed  some  miles  up  the  river  Oregon, 
giving  that  river  the  name  of  the  Columbia,  af- 
ter his  own  ship.    Now  it  is  notorious  that  the 
existence  of  this  river  was  known  long  before 
the  voyage  of  Gray.     Washington  Irving,  in 
his  'Astoria,'  asserts  this  broadly ;  observing, 
however,  that  the  information  about  it  was 
vague,  having  been  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
Indians.     The  river  was  in  fact  discovered 
by  the  Spanish  Captain    Bruno  Heceta  in 
August,  1775 ;  and  in  the  Spanish  maps  print- 
ed within  a  few  years  after,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  called  Entrada  de  Heceta  and  Entra- 
da  de  Assuncion,  and  the  river  itself  Rio  de 
San  Roque,  Heceta  having  seen  the  river  on 
the  15th  and  I6th  of  August,  which  days  are 
respectively  the  festivals  of  the  Assumption 
and  of  St.  Roch.  Lieutenant  Meares  explored 
this  part  of  the  coast  in  July,  1788,  but  with- 
out identifying  the  river,  and  on  this  account 
the  Americans  have  taken  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  which,  as  far  as  the 
river  is  concerned,  clearly  belongs  to  Spain. 
Nor  is  the  claim  in  any  way  strengthened  by 
the  fact  of  the  river  having  been  explored  in 
the  years  1805-6  by  the  American  citizens 
Clarke  and  Lewis.     We  have  never  heard  of 
an  instance  in  which  exploration  by  a  party, 
not  the  original  discoverer,  was  admitted  as 
a  basis  of  title.    The  observations  of  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Lewis  are  no  doubt  highly  valua- 
ble, but  it  is  idle  to  cite  them  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  sovereign  right.    Nor  can  we  ac- 
knowledge any  weight  in  the  allegation  that 
the  Americans  formed  the  first  e8tabl\«.\\\s!i«^\s^ 
in  the  counU)  iViToxi^  Nsi\i\0^  >)afc  C#^\ws!5w%. 
flows.    SuppoBUi^Sx  vie^xe  c\e«t  vy^^R^'^'^^ 
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not)  that  the  American  settlement  of  As- 
toria (which  was  formed  in  1811,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  ocean)  was  bond  fide  planted 
before  the  British  posts  higher  up  the  river 
were  established  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  oth- 
ers of  the  North-West  Company  (who  explor- 
ed its  whole  length  in  that  same  year,  making 
posts  and  doing  acts  of  possession  as  they 
proceeded),  the  objection  remains,  that  the 
American  settlement  was  unauthorized  by 
any  American  title,  and  that  no  argument  in 
favor  of  a  right  can  be  founded  on  a  posses- 
sion which  was  simply  wrongful.  These 
considerations,  no  doubt,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  entered  into  the  temporary  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  in  1818.  Perceiv- 
ing the  weakness  of  its  own  title  at  that  peri- 
od, the  American  government  prudently  con- 
cluded a  ten  years'  truce  with  Great  Britain, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  time  to  acquire 
new  and  different  rights  from  a  power  which 
stood  at  least  upon  an  equality  with  Great 
Britain,  namely,  Spain.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Florida  treaty  (made  in  18 19  and  ratified 
in  1821)  transferred  to  the  United  States  all 
the  rights  of  Spain  to  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  that  the  transfer  was  acknowledged  by 
Mexico  in  J  828.  Thus  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  placed  themselves  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  power  which  Mr.  Greenhow 
calls  the  third  and  principal  claimant,  name- 
ly, Spain ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  material 
question,  What  were  the  rights  which  Spain 
thus  transferred  ?  In  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  took  place  in  London  in  1827, 
the  American  claims  assumed  a  form  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been 
urged  in  1818.  In  1827  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  then 
claimed  the  Oregon  territory,  from  the  42nd 
to  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  upon  va- 
rious distinct  grounds,  which  we  proceed  to 
specify,  together  with  the  answers  which 
were  made  to  those  pretensions  by  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners  on  the  occasion,  the  late 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Addington,  now  one 
of  the  under  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs. 
The  United  States  contended, — 
1st.  That  the  Columbia  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Gray,  and  was  first  explored  by 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Lewis,  and  that  the  first 
settlements  upon  it  were  established  by  Ame- 
rican citizens. 

2nd.  That  the  British  Government  had  re- 
cognized the  title  of  the  United  States,  by 
having  restored,  without  reservation,  the  post 
of  Astoria,  pursuant  to  the  Ue^ly  of  Ghent 


all  the  titles  of  Spain,  which  were 
firom  the  discovery  and  exploration  <^;-. , 
coast  of  the  region  in  question  by  Spiai  ^ 
subjects  before  they  had  been  seen  bjii|  |V 
other  civilized  nation.  J^ 

4th.  That  contiguity  gave  the  Unld  *' 
States  a  stronger  right  to  the  territorj  M  ^ 
could  be  advanced  by  any  other  power.      ¥ 

These  arguments  are  the  latest  officii  v 
recorded  on  the  American  side.  We  fi  * 
state  the  manner  in  which  they  were  leipeA  f 
ively  replied  to  by  Great  Britain,  adding  fli  ^ 
own  comments  as  we  proceed.  ^ 

1st.  The  answer  of  the  British  Coohp  * 
sioners  to  the  first  argument  was,  tint  tit  ^ 
Columbia  was  not  discovered  by  Gray,  \d  ^ 
by  Lieutenant  Meares,  R.  N.,  and  that  ik  ^ 
exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  wuof*  J 
avail ;  because,  if  not  before,  at  least  in  lb  j*^ 
same  and  subsequent  years,  the  British  Noi^  r 
West  Company,  by  their  agent  Mr.  Tboif  t^ 
son,  had  already  established  posts  on  the  C^^ 
lumbia.  We  have  already  shown  the  iDni*  ^ 
dity  of  this  ground  of  the  American  cliit 
Gray  was  not  the  first  discoverer,  neither  w 
Meares,  but  Meares  was  undoubtedly  pfic 
to  Gray.  There  is  some  confusion  in  til 
Commissioners'  assertion,  that  Thompm^ 
proceedings  were  contemporaneous  «ii 
those  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  What  thq 
must  have  intended  to  say  is,  that  Tbflif 
son  founded  settle9ients  about  the  sfll 
time  as,  and  probably  before,  the  etf» 
blishment  of  Astoria,  viz.  in  the  year  1811- 
But  this  point  is  of  no  importance.  V< 
have  seen  that  the  United  States  wereo^ 
justified  in  forming  settlements,  either  * 
1811  or  at  any  other  time  prior  totbeofli' 
vention  of  1818;  consequently,  any  irp 
ment  founded  upon  priority  of  occupation  it 
this  period  must  altogether  fail. 

2nd.  The  settlement  of  Astoria  was  e^ 
blished  by  the  American  Pacific  Fur  Coof^ 
ny,  and  named  after  the  principal  partner  i 
the  Company,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor.  k 
did  not  thrive  long,  and  in  October,  1813,  til 
whole  establishment  was  bought  up  by  thi 
British  North-West  Company.  But  beff* 
the  transfer  of  the  furs  and  stock  in  trade^ 
the  purchasers  was  completed,  the  Briliik 
sloop  of  war  Racoon,  Captain  Black,  arrive 
in  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  12th  of  DeccB' 
her,  1813,  the  two  powers  being  then  atv«^ 
seized  and  took  possession  of  the  iacttilf 
hoisted  the  British  flag  in  room  of  the  Aa^ 
rican,  and  changed  the  name  from  A8Uvit|* 
Fort  St  George.  The  capture  of  Asloi* 
could  not,  of  course,  have  been  known  whei 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  sigDed  at  GM 
24th  of  December,  1814.     That  treaty  ff 
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3rd.  That  the  United  Suiea  Yi%&  ^c^\i\s^\Vv^«a  Isi  ^^tsnjwal  restitation  of  all  lipi* 


I.] 

s  and  places  taken  by  the  one  party  from 
)ther  during  or  after  the  war.  It  is  not 
r  to  us  that  Astoria,  having  before  its 
ure  been  purchased  by  British  from 
rican  subjects,  fell  within  the  meaning  of 
reaty  at  all ;  however,  the  British  govern- 
;  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  posts,  but 
ded  itself  at  the  same  time  against  there- 
Imitting  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
ria  was  accordingly  given  up  to  the 
t  of  the  United  States  by  Captain 
:ey,  of  H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  on  the  6th  of 
ber,  1818.    The  Americans  contend  that 

restitution  was  unconditional,  and  is 
ifore  to  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  their 

to  form  settlements  in  the  Oregon  terri- 

but  this  statement  was  positively  denied 
le  British  Commissioners.  They  alleg- 
lat  the  restitution  of  Astoria  was  accom- 
td  by  express  reservations  of  the  right  of 
t  Britain  to  the  territory  on  which  that  set- 
^nt  was  declared  to  be  an  encroachment, 
ire  really  surprised  that  the  fact  of  the  re- 
ition  should  be  disputed  by  any  one.  Lord 
ereagh,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1818, 
d  thus  to  the  British  minister  at  Washing- 

'*  You  will  observe,  that  whilst  this  gov- 
Lent  is  not  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
rican  government  the  point  of  possession, 
stood  in  the  Columbia  river  at  the  mo- 
;  of  the  rupture,  they  are  not  prepared  to 
t  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  govern- 
:  of  the  United  States  to  this  settlement, 
^ifying  therefore  to  Mr.  Adams  the  full 
lescence  of  your  government  in  the  re- 
pation  of  the  limited  position  which  the 
&d  States  held  in  that  river  at  the  break- 
>ut  of  the  war,  you  will  at  the  same  time 
t  in  suitable  terms  the  claim  of  Great 
mn  to  that  territory  upon  which  the  Ame- 
n  settlement  must  be  considered  an  en- 
ekment  ;*' — an  instruction  which  was  duly 
gh  verbally  executed  by  the  British  min- 

to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Earl  Bath- 
also,  in  his  despatch  to  the  North-West 
ipany,  dated  the  27th  of  January,  1818, 
'es  that  facilities  may  be  given  to  the  re- 
pation  of  the  settlement  by  the  officers  of 
Jnited  States,  **  without,  however,  admtt' 

the  right  of  that  government  to  thepos- 
m  in  question.**  Now  the  memorandum 
e  act  of  delivery,  dated  6th  of  October, 
I,  signed  by  Captain  Hickey  and  Mr. 
ti,  of  the  North-West  Company,  and  ac- 
dedged  by  Mr.  Prevost,  agent  for  the 
^  States,  declares,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
restoration  is  made  in  obedience  to  the 
Qands  of  the  Prince  Regent,  signified  in 
patch  firom  Earl  Bathurst  to  the  North- 
;  Company,  dated  the  27th  of  January, 
We  cannot  see  how  any  clearer  evi- 
PBL,  1844.  30 
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dence  <;puld  be  afforded,  that  the  restitution 
of  Astoria  was  not  intended  as  an  admission 
of  the  American  claim  to  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute. Mr.  Green  how  calls  the  despatches  we 
have  quotod  private  communications,  and 
says,  that  **  with  those  private  despatches  the 
United  States  have  no  concern."  Surely 
those  despatches  cannot  be  of  a  private  na- 
ture, of  which  the  one  is  addressed  to  a  Bri- 
tish envoy  with  directions  to  communicate  it 
to  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  is  recited  in  the  act  of  restoration  as 
the  official  authority  for  that  very  act.  But, 
in  truth,  it  would  have  been  a  most  culpable 
negligence  of  the  British  government  if  they 
had  allowed  the  restitution  of  the  little  post 
of  Astoria  to  prejudice  the  general  question 
of  right  to  the  whole  disputed  territory,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  little  more  than  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  British  ministers  should  make  such 
reservations  as  those  which  we  find  recorded 
to  have  been  actually  made. 

3d.  The  third  position  of  the  American 
plenipotentiary  was,  that  the  Florida  treaty 
vested  in  the  United  States  all  the  title  which 
Spain  previously  possessed  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer and  explorer  of  the  north-western 
coast.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
Spaniards  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
discoverers  of  this  part  of  America,  and  we 
are  therefore  ready  to  admit,  that  on  this 
ground  Great  Britain  could  not  establish  a 
right  of  colonization  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
in  any  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  the  British  government  has  relied  on 
a  title  by  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  in 
their  reply  to  the  argument  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing,  the  British  Commissioners 
did  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  historical 
fact  of  the  original  discovery  by  Spain.  They 
treated  this  point  as  having  become  immate- 
rial since  the  conventionof  theEscurial,  and 
contended  that  the  titles  derived  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  firom  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty 
ainounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  rights  se- 
cured to  Spain  equally  with  Great  Britain  by 
the  convention  of  1790,  namely,  to  settle  on 
any  part  of  those  countries,  to  navigate  and 
fish  in  their  waters,  and  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tives. Of  the  correctness  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners' view,  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
The  point  is  the  clearest  in  the  whole  case, 
and  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  find  Mr. 
Greenhow  imagines  the  convention  of  the 
Escurial  to  be  not  now  in  force.  He  thinks 
that  it  expired  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  in  October^ 
1796,  and  that,  not  having  been  renewed 
specifically  ailer  the  termination  of  tb»l  ^"vx  ^ 
it  was  not  ia  foic^  ^X  x)afc  ^'^Xfc  ^1  ^^^VstA^ 
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treaty,  and  cannot  now  be  appealed  to  as  a 
subsisting  convention.  If  Mr.  Gr^enhow 
were  as  good  a  lawyer  as  he  is  an  historian, 
he  would  have  known  that  the  convention  of 
the  Escurial  is  one  of  those  national  compacts 
called  transitory  conventions ;  that  such  con- 
ventions are  not  put  an  end  to,  or  even  ne- 
cessarily suspended  by  war  ;  but  that  if  sus- 
pended, they  revive  as  a  matter  of  course  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  without  any  express 
stipulation.  There  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  head  among  the  best  authori- 
ties in  international  law.*  We  shall  content 
ourselves  by  citing  a  modern  authority,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  respected  in  the  United 
States. 

"  General  compacts  between  nations,"  says 
Mr.  Wheaton,  "  may  be  divided  into  what  are 
called  transitory  conventions^  and  treaties  prop- 
erly so  termed.  T%e  first  are  perpetual  in  th^ir 
nature^  so  that  being  once  carried  into  effect^ 
they  subsist  independent  of  any  change  in  the 
sovereignty  and  form  of  government  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  and  although  their  operation 
may  in  some  cajses  be  suspended  during  tear, 
they  revive  on  the  return  of  peace  with/nit  any 
express  stipulation.  Such  are  treaties  orceesion, 
boundary,  or  exchange  of*  territory,  or  tliose 
which  create  a  permanent  servitude  in  favor  of 
one  nation  within  Uie  territory  of  another."t 

Mr.  Wheaton  then  goes  on  to  cite  certain 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  explanatory  of  the  rule  of  law  in  this 
respect.  It  was  held  that  the  titles  of  British 
subjects  to  lands  in  America,  acquired  by 
them  under  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1794, 
could  not  be  forfeited  for  alienage  by  any 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries  in  1812  did  not  divest  British  sub- 
jects of  their  rights  of  property.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  admitted  the  doctrine, 
that  treaties  are  ipso  facto  extinguished  by 
war,  if  not  revived  by  renewal  on  the  return 
of  peace;  so  far  from  it,  it  has  expressly  held 
that  treaties  stipulating  for  permanent  rights 
and  general  arrangements  do  not  cease  on 
the  occurrence  of  war,  but  are  at  most  only' 
suspended  while  it  lasts ;  and,  unless  they 
are  waived  by  the  parties  or  new  and  repug- 
nant stipulations  are  made,  they  revive  upon 
the  return  of  peace.  Now  really,  if  the  con- 
vention of  the  Escurial  is  not  one  of  a  lasting 
character,  stipulating  for  permanent  rights 
and  general  arrangements,  we  do  not  know 
what  convention  can  be  said  to  be  so.  It  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Greenhow  justly  observes,  a  com- 
mercial treaty ;  it  is  a  treaty  of  cession  and 

*  See  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Jiv.  ii.  ch.  12.  boo. 
192;  Martens,  Precis,  etc.,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2.  sec.  58. 

t  Wheaton 'a  *  Elements  of  International  Law,' 
part  ill.  ch.  2.  sec.  7. 
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adjustment  of  differences.    The  preamUe » 
cites  that — 

"  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  majesties  boM 
desirous  of  terminating,  by  a  speedv  and  soft 
agreement,  the  differences  which  nave  buclf 
arisen  between  the  two  crowns,  have  judged  (Ii 
the  best  way  of  attainingr  this  salutary  object 
would  be  that  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  wmel 
setting  aside  all  retrospective  discussion  of  Ai 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  jMi 
fix  their  respective  situation  for  uiefitture  oil 
oasis  conformable  to  their  true  interests,"  etc 

The  first  two  clauses  express  the  cession rf 
certain  lands  and  property  by  Spain  to  Gnrt 
Britain,  and  then  the  third  clause  declare^ 
that  in  order  to  preserve  injuture  a  perfcet 
harmony  and  good  understanding  betweei 
the  contracting  parties,  their  respective  sol^ 
jects  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  landing  wi 
settling  upon  unoccupied  parts  of  thePadfe 
coast.  Accordingly,  British  subjects  h«e 
formed  settlements  and  have  obtained  ri|feli 
by  occupation  under  the  convention.  TV 
very  object  of  the  convention  was  to  protect 
rights  which  might  be  thus  acquired  :  tod» 
turb  them,  would  be  to  do  the  very  thii| 
which  the  treaty  declares  shall  not  be  done, 
and  would  therefore  be  an  outrage  wbiek 
Great  Britian  would  be  justified  in  treatiif 
as  a  casus  belli ,  if  she  saw  fit.  If  the  Ameb* 
can  tribunals  have  held  that  the  superventia 
of  war  did  not  effect  British  rights  acquini 
by  treaty  within  the  United  States^  muchies 
could  the  effect  of  war  be  to  abrogate  hgbu 
acquired  in  a  territory,  of  which  the  90T^ 
reignty  was  disputed,  but  which  it  has  bed 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  subjects  of  both  pV" 
ties  shall  for  the  future  be  at  liberty  to  ocd- 
py.  We  think  it  incontestable  that  the  eat 
vention  of  the  Escurial  has  never  ceased  lo 
be  in  operation  from  the  day  of  its  date,  n^ 
that  it  IS  now  binding  upon  the  United  States 
as  the  assignee  of  the  rights  and  obligatiosi 
of  Spain.  We  therefore  fully  concur  in  the 
soundness  of  the  following  summary  of  the 
part  of  the  case  by  the  British  Commiasiop- 
ers,  which  is  so  clear  and  explicit  as  to  I^ 
quire  no  further  commentary  : — 

"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovere^ 
ty  over  any  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  ?9ak 
between  the  forty-second  and  the  forty-okiA 
parallels  of  latitude ;  her  present  claim,  not  illl^ 
spect  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to 
a  right  of  joint  occupancy  in  common  with  oiler 
states,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominioBii 
abeyance ;  and  her  pretensions  tend  to  tfaeDflc 
maintenance  of  her  own  rights,  in  resistaoee  to 
the  exclusive  character  of  me  pretensions  ortb* 
United  States. 

"■  The  riffhta  of  Great  Britain  are  reotfM 

and  defined  in  the  convention  of  1790 ;  theye*' 

^brace  the  right  to  navigate  the  watenoftbfl* 
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Bounlriea,  to  settle  in  and  over  any  pari  of  them, 
and  lo  trade  with  the  inhabilanis  and  occupiers 
Dfthe  Eame.  Thcac  righis  hiive  been  peaceably 
Bxercisfd  ever  since  the  date  of  that  convention, 
Slat  JB,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  yean.  Under 
that  convention  valuable  British  intereila  have 
grown  np  in  those  countrieB.  It  is  admitted  thai 
the  United  States  possesa  ttie  same  rights,  b!~ 
iiough  they  have  been  eierrised  b^  them  only 
in  a  single  instance,  and  have  not  since  theyear 
1813  been  exercised  at  all;  but  beyond  those 
■ights  they  possess  none. 

"In  ihe  interiorof  the Icrritoryin question, the 
lubjecis  of  Great  Britain  have  had  for  many 
^ears  numerous  settlements  and  trading-posts  ; 
leveral  of  these  posts  are  on  the  tributary  streame 
\£  the  Columbia ;  several  upon  the  Columbia  it- 
lelf*!  some  to  the  northnard  and  others  to  the 
outhward  of  tJial  river.  And  they  navigate  the 
Columbia  as  the  sole  channel  for  the  conveyance 
if  their  produce  to  the  British  stations  nearest. 
be  sea,  and  for  the  shipment  of  it  IVom  thence  to 
3reat  Britain;  it  is  also  by  the  Columbia  and 
la  tributary  streams  that  these  posts  and  settle- 
acnis  receive  their  annual  supplies  th)m  Great 
3ritain. 

•*  To  the  interests  and  establishmeDla  which 
3ritish  industry  and  enterprise  have  created, 
Sreat  Britain  owes  protection ;  that  protectiori 
rill  be  givenboth  as  regards  settlement  and  free- 
lom  of  trade  and  navigation,  with  every  ailen- 
■an  not  to  infringe  the  co-ordinate  rights  of  the 
Jnited  States ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the  British 
[Dveraioeiit,  so  long  as  the  joint  occupancy  con- 
inaee,  to  regulate  its  own  obligations  by  the 
nine  rules  which  govern  the  obligations  of  every 
[ther  occupying  party."* 


4th.  The  last  ground  of  the  Ai 
Jaim,  namely,  that  of  eotUiguity,  is  alto- 
^her  untenable.  Contiguity  may  make 
riveo  territory  more  desirable  to  <Hie  stale 
ban  to  another,  but  it  \a  really  prepoeteroue 
o  urge  It  BS  the  foundation  of  a  right.  The 
>regon  territory  is  contiguous  to  the  ac- 
tnowledged  dominions  of  three  differenl 
■owera,  —  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  and  the 
;nited  States.  It  is  yet  uncertain  how  far 
t  might  be  found  practicable  to  colonize  the 
ountry  overland  from  the  eastern  states;  for, 
B  we  have  already  said,  an  almost  impOBsable 
riMerness  extends  for  several  hundred  miles 
last  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  it  is  to 
le  ccJonited  by  sea,  tbere  is  little  practical 
liffbrent^e  between  the  contiguity  to  the 
Jnited  States  and  to  Great  Britain.  The 
kmerican  plenipotentiary,  however,  insisted 
hat  this  doctrine  of  contiguity  had  been  ad- 
oitted  by  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  she 
lad  granted  charters  to  her  American  cblo- 
tiea  extending  from  the  Alantic  to  the  Faci- 
le, and  the  claim  was  still  stronger  when 
nftde  bf  a  nation  which   already  occupied 
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the  central  parts  of  the  American  c 
and  whose  dominions  were  acknowledged  to 
extend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  relied 
also  upon  the  cession  by  Prance  in  1803  of 
Louisiana,  which  he  described  as  extending 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  British  Commis- 
sioners replied,  that  Louisiana  was  a  Spanish 
possession  in  1790,  and  that  part  of  the  case 
was  consequently  disposed  of  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Eacurial ;  but  that  with  respect  to  the 
charters  in  question,  they  could  at  most  be 
only  evidence  of  a  tight  as  between  the 
grantor  and  the  grantee.  They  formed  no 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and,  until  con- 
firmed by  treaty,  could  not  be  binding  upon 
any  other  state.  The  truth  is,  that  whatever 
construction  the  English  courts  may  have 
placed  upon  these  charters  as  regards  the 
rights  thereby  transferred  by  the  crown  to 
its  subjects,  they  never  bad  any  validity 
against  titles  which  other  nations  might  have 
acquired  by  tbe  legitimate  means  of  discov- 
ery and  occupation.  The  claim  of  dominion 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  always 
considered  ridiculous  by  reflecting  men.  Ur. 
Burke,  writing  in  1760  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
boundary  disputes  then  existing  with  France, 
says,  "  Our  rights  in  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
already  ascertained  and  established  in  a  clear 
and  cogent  manner ;  but  with  regard  to  our 
claims  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  rash- 
ness of  some  writers  in  a  matter  which  is  a 
public  concern  seems  to  me  very  blomable; 
some  of  them  timidly  or  ignorantly  drawing 
our  territories  into  a  very  inconvenient  nar- 
rowness, lekilsl  others  have  madly  claimud 
all  America  from  sea  to  sea ;  some  would 
give  us  very  narrow  bounds,  whilst  others 
will  hear  of  no  bounds  at  all."*  But  tfafere 
is  another  answer  to  the  claim,  as  put  for- 
ward in  this  shape.  If  the  early  British 
charters  are  really  any  evidence  of  a  right  of 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  that  right,  as  af- 
Pects  the  territory  in  question,  still  remains 
tvith  Great  Britaia,  for  it  has  never  been 
ceded  by  her  to  the  United  States.  Tbe 
citle  of  Uie  United  States  is  founded  upon 
the  cessions  made  by  Great  Britain,  oe  ex- 
pressed in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  176!),  and 
subsequent  conventions;  and  any  territory 
on  the  north-western  coast,  not  comprised  in 
Huch  cessions,  would,  if  tbe  argument  were 
ound,  remain  subject  to  British,  not  Ameri- 
an,  sovereignty.  The  whole  case,  however, 
which  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  con- 
'  ^\Vf,  is  an  illusion  ;  and  it  is  one  which,  in 
r  judgment,  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
bound  to  repel  to  the  utmost  of  it«  power; 
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for  the  real  meaoing  of  the  United  States  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  declare,  that 
they  object  to  any  further  colonization  from 
Europe  of  any  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent.    This  feeling  has  exhibited  itself  too 
plainly  on  many  occasions';  and  we  find  the 
principle  openly  asserted  in  the  message  of 
President  Monroe  to.  Congress  in  December, 
1823,  who  states  thai,  in  the  course  of  the 
then   pending  negotiations    relative   to  the 
north-west  coast,  **  the  occasion   had   been 
judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain^  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  subjects  for 
colonization  by  any  European  power.^*    Here 
we  find  a  principle  avowed,  which  is  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  settled  rules  of  international 
law  as  it  is  to  the  public  morality  of  civilized 
states.     Because  the  United  States  are  free 
and  independent,  European  powers  are  not 
to  form  settlements  upon  their  own  rightful 
territories  on  the  American  continent!     Mr. 
Greenhow  indeed  regrets  that  the  President 
should  have  been  so  indiscreet,  and  thinks  it 
would  have  been  more  politic  to  keep  the 
principle  in  petto  than  to  assert  it  openly. 
Such  hints  and  such  declarations  ought  at 
least  to  put  ths  British  government  upon  its 
guard.     We  are  among  those  who  rejoice  in 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  governments,  to  protest  against 
doctrines,  which  if  acted  upon  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  acts  of  violence  and  aggression, 
and  to  a  destruction  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.    It  is  not  the  free- 
dom and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  convenience  of  contiguity,  which   can 
ever  justify  their  pretensions  to  the  north- 
western territory.     If  they  desire  to  acquire 
a  sovereign  right,  which  they  do  not  now 
possess,   they  must  do   what  other  nations 
are  obliged  to  do  in  similar  situations,  name- 
ly, endeavor  to  obtain  by  negotiation  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  by  mutual  concessions,  a 
title  which  they  cannot  otherwise  legitimately 
maintain. 

We  have  thus  stated  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent conflicting  claims  in  respect  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory.  The  result  is,  that  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain a  valid  title  to  the  exclusive  sovereign- 
ty of  the  country  in  dispute,  but  that  both 
powers  have  equal  rights  of  resorting  to 
and  occupying  it,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  convention  of  the  Escurial.  The  United 
States  have  the  same  rights  as  Great  Bri- 
taia;  00  far  we  have  freely  admiUed  \W\i\i\i^  ^^  vVl^  Bcitiah  govemment  to  retain  tk 
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claims;  but  when  they  carry  them  further, 
and  demand  the  exclusive  sovereignty  md 
possession,  then  we  have  shown  such  claim 
to  be  unfounded,  and  inadnoiissible  by  tk 
British  government. 

The  only  way  of  settling  the  question  of 
ultimate  sovereignty,  if  all  Degotialion  be 
hopeless,  would  seem  to  be  by  referring  the 
point  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power. 
Various  propositions  have  been  made  it 
former  periods,  but  little  or  no  approach  to- 
ward an  adjustment  has  been  effected.  Ii 
1824,  Great  Britain  offered  to  divide  the  ter- 
ritory by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  Rockj 
Mountains  westward  along  the  49th  paralld 
to  the  nearest  head-waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  thence  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to 
the  Pacific,  —  Britain  retaining  all  to  the 
north,  and  the  United  States  all  to  the  south 
of  that  line.  By  this  arrangement,  Greit 
Britain  would  have  received  only  about 
100,000  acres  out  of  the  350,000  acres  is 
dispute;  but  this  offer  was  declined  by  the 
United  States,  who  insisted  upon  the  sot- 
ereignty  of  the  whole  territory  as  far  north 
as  the  49th  degree.  In  1826,  when  the  im- 
gotiations  were  resumed,  the  British  gorem- 
mcnt  renewed  its  former  proposal  and  the 
United  States  did  the  same,  with  the  ad- 
dition, that  if  the  49th  degree  should  be 
found  to  cross  any  branches  of  the  Cdumbii 
at  navigable  points,  then  the  whole  stream 
should  be  open  to  navigation  by  both  nations. 
Great  Britain  than  enlarged  its  offer,  by  add- 
ing a  detached  territory  north  of  the  Colam- 
bia,  embracing  Port  Discovery  and  Bulfinch's 
Harbor ;  but  neither  of  these  modified  pro- 
posals was  considered  satisfactory,  and  ve 
are  not  aware  that  any  new  offer  on  either 
side  has  subsequently  been  made.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  oiks 
of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  territory 
thus  made  to  them,  arose  of  course  from  the 
assumption  that  they  possessed  the  right  to 
the  whole;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the 
rights  which  British  subjects  have  acquired 
by  occupancy  only,  pursuant  to  the  treaty, 
are  much  more  extensive  than  those  to  which 
American  citizens  have  thereby  become  en- 
titled. It  is  well  known  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  settlers,  are  the  principal  o^ 
cupiers  of  the  districts  drained  by  the  Colmn- 
bia  and  its  branches,  which  Mr.  Greenhov 
fully  admits  ;  and  he  makes  also  the  important 
admission,  that,  as  long  since  as  the  jeir 
1826,  the  British  were  enjoying,  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  use  and  control  of  the  whole 
country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  noitk 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  a  > 
fact  which  does  certainly  vindicate  the  de- 
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sovereignty  to  the  northward  of  the  river  ; 
and  we  really  do  not  see  how,  considering 
the  protection  due  to  existing  British  inter- 
ests, our  government  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  consent  to  placing  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  and  its  tributaries  at  the 
exclusive  command  of  the  United  States. 

The  Americans  appear  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  Oregon  territory  has  been  destined 
by  Providence  for  the  ultimate  use  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no- 
ticed the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  settlement  from  over- 
land; those  difficulties  are  altogether  of  a 
physical  nature ;  the  British  government  has 
never  placed  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
American  settlers,  nor  would  it  have  been 
justified  in  so  doing.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not  set  any  great  value  upon  the  country,  as 
an  emigration  field,  either  for  England  or 
America;  but  what  we  do  consider  of  im- 
portance to  British  interests  is,  that  British 
subjects  should  not  in  any  event  be  deprived  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Oregon  river  and  its 
tributaries,  or  of  the  free  use  of  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  and  the  several  harbors  comprised  with- 
in the  disputed  territory.  These  are  rights 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  British  govern- 
ment to  maintain,  as  well  as  to  afford  all  due 
protection  to  those  British  subjects,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fifly-three  years  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  occupiers  within  the  ter- 
ritory, pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Escurial. 

Whatever  means  may  be  the  best  for  bring- 
ing to  a  settlement  the  question  of  final  sove- 
reignty, it  is  necessary  that  those  means 
should  be  resorted  to  without  a  day's  delay. 
HV'e  do  not  at  present  perceive  any  better 
mode  of  determining  the  point  than  by  the  ar- 
bitration of  a  third  power;  nor  could  the 
United  States  reasonably  object  to  refer  the 
point  to  such  a  tribunal.  We  shall  sincerely 
rejoice  in  the  adjustment  of  differences,  which 
cannot  subsist  much  longer  without  the  ut- 
most danger  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  American  executive  has  for  some  years 
past  been  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure  of 
public  opinion  with  re^rence  to  this  ques- 
tion,— a  pressure  which  threatens  to  compel 
the  executive  even  to  disregard  the  obliga- 
tions of  existing  treaties.  The  legislature 
af  the  United  States  has  frequently  been 
urged  to  assert  its  exclusive  sovereignty,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  entire  territory  in 
dispute.  In  1821,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  appointed  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Floyd,  reported  "  a  bill  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Columbia,  and  the  regulation 
^f  the  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States/'    In  1833,  the 
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House  of  Representatives  appointed  another 
select  committee  on  the  subject,  who  made  a 
report,  annexing  a  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Jesup,  quartermaster-general,  for  the 
military  occupation  of  the  Columbia,  pointing 
out  the  measures  whereby,  as  he  says,  "  pre- 
sent protection  would  be  afforded  to  our 
traders,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  British  subjects  to  trade  on 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  remove  them  from  our  territory 
and  to  secure  the  whole  trade  to  our  own 
citizens"  A  committee  of  the  Senate  has 
more  recently  investigated  the  question,  and 
Senator  Linn,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Oregon  territory  accom- 
panied by  a  scheme  for  its  systematic  settle- 
ment. How  soon  some  bill  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  pass  both  houses  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  great  excitement  prevails  out  of 
doors,  which  is,  of  course,  fostered  and  kept 
alive  by  the  press.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  were  ex- 
pounded at  great  length  to  the  people  by  a 
Mr.  Peter  Brown,  and  it  was  resolved  unan- 
imously **  that  the  United  States  have  a  clear 
and  indisputable  title  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory." It  is  the  feverish  state  of  public 
opinion  in  America  which  makes  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  guide  its  foreign  policy  by  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  which  also  renders 
it  incumbent  upon  the  British  government 
not  to  suffer  existing  breaches  to  widen,  but 
to  do  the  utmost  to  settle  all  differences, 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  adjust  upon 
equitable  principles  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  vested  rights.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  now  pre- 
pared to  adopt  and  to  carry  out  a  decided 
line  of  policy  in  regard  to  this  territorial  dis- 
pute. Conciliation  should  be  carried  to  the 
utmost  length  which  justice  to  British  inter- 
ests will  permit ;  but  a  firm  decision  should 
also  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  infringement 
of  treaty-rights,  or  of  those  acknowledged 
rules  of  international  law  which  are  binding 
upon  all  civilized  states,  and  without  whose 
observance  there  can  be  no  permanent  se- 
curity for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
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FROM     THE     GERMAN 


From  tho  Metropolitan. 

The  bells  of  Ghent  were  ringing  a  mcny 
peal,  flags  and  banners  hung  from  steeple  and 
tower,  and  the  streets  were  overflowing  with 
the  citizens  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire.  It 
was  the  birthday  of  the  miffhty  emperor  who 
had  first  seen  the  light  within  its  walls,  and 
though  to-day  was  not  even  the  hundredth  lime 
of  its  celebration,  yet  it  was  evident  that  it  could 
not  pass  without  extraordinary  festivity. 

Our  attention,  however,  is  not  to  be  called  to 
a  scene  of  mirth  or  rejoicing,  nor  have  we  to 
chronicle  the  fate  of  one,  whose  name  threw  a 
lustre  over  the  place  of  her  birth.  But  whatever 
were  her  failings,  and  tliey  were  not  few  nor 
light,  who  will  say  that  they  were  not  atoned 
for  by  the  severity  of  her  destiny?  Whilst, 
then,  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  were  at  the  loudest, 
we  must  notice  a  heavy  travelling  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  which  came  slowly  lumbering 
along  as  it  entered  the  gates  of  Ghent.  It  was 
an  equipage  which  evidently  belonged  to  some 
one  of  rank,  for  the  mouldinjrs  were  richly  gild- 
ed, and  the  windows  were  of  Venetian  glass,  in 
those  days  ofgreat  luxury.  But  it  had  seen  its 
best  days.  The  coats  of  arms,  which  nearly 
covered  its  panels,  were  scarcely  any  longer 
legible,  the  gildings  were  tarnished,  and  the 
horses,  by  their  want  of  condition,  showed  that 
they  were  not  fed  by  a  pampering  hand.  Two 
ladies  occupied  the  mside,  one  of  whom,  despite 
of  her  fifty  years,  might  still  have  been  called 
handsome.  Her  face  and  complexion  betrayed 
her  southerly  extraction,  and  though  her  features 
were  clouded  with  grief,  there  flashed  forth  every 
now  and  then  from  her  eves  a  glance  of  pride 
and  selpQonsciousness.  Iler  companion  was  a 
younger  person,  and  altogether  more  feminine  in 
appearance,  but  still  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  of  high  spirit,  struggling  with  dreadful  ex- 
haustion. Eight  days  onlyT)efore  the  time  we 
write  of,  her  fair  head  had  fallen  in  effigy  by  the 
hands  of  the  headsman;  outside  the  carriage  sat 
two  female  attendants,  with  a  young  page,  and 
one  who  seemed  to  show  to  the  full  the  wretch- 
edness which  was  depicted  upon  tlie  faces  of  his 
mistresses.  It  was  an  old  man,  whose  hair  was 
already  white,  whilst  the  velvet-laced  coat  which 
he  wore,  accorded  well  by  its  threadbare  look 
with  the  faded  splendor  ot  the  equipage.  The 
time  had  been  when  the  travellers  might  have 
expected  similar  soundf*  of  rejoicing  to  greet 
their  ears,  a  concourse  of  people  and  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  all  in  honor  of  theniFelves.  Alas  ! 
those  days  were  past.  Just  once  the  elder  lady 
had  allowed  the  noise  to  attract  her  attention  to 
the  street,  but  her  look  was  speedily  withdrawn. 
The  memory  of  other  times  came  over  her,  espe- 
cially of  the  day  on  which  she  had  made  a  pub- 
lic entry  into  this  very  town,  attended  by  all  that 
was  fair  and  brilliant  Treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude had  done  much,  and  had  yet  tlieir  worst  to 
do. 

The  carriage  at  length  stopped,  and  the  page 
descended  to  the  window  to  asK  the  direction  the 
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matters  not  which."  Soon  afler,  however,  a 
the  carriage  was  again  rumbling  on,  a  agi 
caught  the  eye  of  the  elder  laciy,  and  the  chcd- 
string  was  hastily  pulled.  It  -was  of  a  second- 
rate  mn,  and  her  companion  asked  with  surpriR. 
"What!  here?" 

"And  why  not?"  said  the  lady,  slowly,  -h 
is  the  sign  of  the  '  Helpful  Mother  of  God.'  We 
are  deserted  by  all :  perchance  the  Blessed  Ytr- 
gin  will  shield  me  from  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
and  ofler  me  a  retreat  where  I  may  dose  if 
eyes  in  peace." 
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We  resume  tlie  history  afler  a  lapse  of  sem 
months. 

In  the  window  of  a  small  houBe  in  the  street 
dc  la  Cruce,  a  light  might  have  been  noticed 
burning  deep  into  the  night ;  within  the  tmaJL 
scantily  furnished  apartment  whence  it  isnied, 
were  four  people  standing  moumfuHy  around  a 
bed,  on  which  lay  some  one  sick  onto  death. 
The  elderly  lady  whom  we  have  seen  before, 
and  an  old  attendant  whom  we  reeognize  byhii 
faded  velvet  coat  and  white  hair,  were  two  of 
these;  the  others  were  a  sister  of  a  religious  or- 
der, and  a  celebrated  physician  of  Ghent.  The 
patient  we  have  also  seen  before :  she  was  a 
lady  whose  features  still  showed  signs  of  beaotr, 
though  worn  down  low  with  bodily  and  meotal 
sufiering. 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  elder  lady,  her  eye?  swelled 
with  weeping,  "  you  say,  then,  that  there  is  really 
no  hope  r' 

"*  It  is  a  light  about  to  be  quenched,"  he  an- 
swered.   "  Human  skill  is  of  no  avail  here." 

"  There  is  then,  indeed,  no  hope  ?" 

"  A  miracle  alone  could  save  her ;"  and  he 
added,  low  down,  '^  this  is  not  the  age  of  mira- 
cles." 

"  And  I  do  not  hope,"  the  lady  answered.  aP 
ter  a  pause.  "You  told  me  she  would  die. 
These  eighteen  years  you- have  told  raetmlyall 
that  was  to  come  to  pass;  all  my  misfbrtuneiL 
Just  heaven,  when  will  my  cup  of  sorrow  ht 
full,  how  soon  will  thy  wrath  turn  to  conpas- 
sion !" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  doctor  was 
the  flrst  to  speak. 

"  Heavy  indeed  must  have  been  the  blow, 
which  brought  one  so  young  as  she  is  into  a  lit- 
nation  like  this." 

"  You  are  right  'Tis  no  light  matter  to  hate 
to  leave  country,  children,  friends,  to  escape  the 
scaflbld;  yet  so  it  has  been;  she  had  spoken 
against  the  king  and  the  parliament  The  tiger 
in  human  shape,  not  satisfied  witli  having  driven 
me  forth  into  exile,  must  also  kill  rov  detiret^ 
my  only  friend.  Poor,  unfortunate  'Isabella ! 
death  is  the  penalty  you  must  pay  for  your  devo- 
tion to  one  deserted  by  all  beside." 

The  invalid  opened  her  eyes,  her  half-irlased 
look  dwelt  for  a  moment^upon  the  sneaker,  i 
placid  smile  played  along'^hcr  pallid  lips;  M 
sighed,  it  was  a  gentle  sigh,  but  with  it  her  spirit 
departed.  All  was  hushed ;  no  sob  or  expreffioo 
of  grief  broke  the  silence.     The  mourner  bad 

sunlc  upon  her  knees,  and  her  face  wasburiedio 

carriage  waa  to  take.    "To  oa  houAjPa\i\o/\\.\\i^i\!CM3A».  \\.N«tva^a\iasmof  woe.    AtleofA 
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she  rose;  and,  after  gazing  for  a  moment  on 
the  face  of  th^eparted,  her  hands  firmly  clasped 
teg;ether,  she  stooped,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
the  forehead  of  the  corpse.  Then  turning  round, 
md  drawing  her  figure  to  its  full  height,  whilst 
lier  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole  form  seemed 
iilated, 

"  Triumph,  vile  priest  I"  she  half  screamed, 
'  add  another  to  your  list  of  victims.  Treacher- 
raB  villain! — cowardly  assassin! — take  a  wo- 
nan^B  bitter  curse — a  curse,"  she  articulated 
ikiwly,  ''heard  by  those  blessed  spirits  who  are 
iven  now  wafling  the  soul  of  his  victim  to  the 
K>urt8  of  heaven." 

"With  her  it  is  well,"  she  added,  afler  a 
Miuse,  "but  I  remain  here,  deserted  of  all." 

The  old  domestic  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 
•By  all, — but  no,  not  by  me." 

"My  faithful  Mascali,"  she  said,  motioning 
dm  to  rise ;  and  her  grief  at  length  found  vent 
n  tears. 

The  day  was  breaking,  and,  with  a  low  obei- 
anee,  the  doctor  and  the  servant  had  lefl  the 
oom.  The  old  lady  had  sunk  into  an  armchair, 
rhilflt  the  Be^ne,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
^ed,  was  offering  up  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the 
leparted. 

it  was  high  noon,  when  a  gentle  knock  came 
o  the  door,  and  Mascali  silently  entered. 

"  Your  grace,"  he  said,  "  his  majesty  the  king 
■  below,  and  would  wait  upon  you." 

**  Is  his  accursed  favorite  with  him  ?" 

*^  She  is  in  attendance." 

"I  will  see  the  king:  —  but,  understand, 
ilone." 

A  moment  afterwards,  Mascali  opened  the 
oor  for  a  young  man  richly  dressed,  who  sank 
pon  his  knee,  as  he  became  aware  of  the  lady's 
Tceence. 

^'  Mascali,  a  seat  for  his  majesty,  and  leave 

Mascali  retired. 

**  Veramente,  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  visit," 
aid  the  lady,  bitterly.  "  I  thought  you  had  yet 
elicacy  enough  remaining  to  have  spared  me 
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"  1  have  been  calumniated." 

^'  With  words  ?  It  were  idle,  when  deeds 
peak  for  themselves  —  your  latest  deed  has 
roved  sufficient ;  comfort  yourself  with  the 
lought  that  you  need  do  no  more." 

*•  Did  you  but  know " 

<*  I  know  enough,  quite  enough,  too  much — I 
now  that  whilst  your  friends  were  shedding 
leir  blood  for  you,  you  were  a  base  coward  and 
-ran  away.  I  know  that  you  have  entered  into 
treaty  with  your  most  implacable  enemy,  tlie 
rincipal  stipulation  in  whicri  is,  tliat  I  am  to  be 
iven  up.  I  know,  too,  that  I  am  your  mother, 
r  naugnt  could  make  me  even  suppose  tliat  you 
'ere  the  son  of  the  bravest  of  monarchs,  whose 
lood  is  already  tainted  by  your  infamous  cow- 
rdice." 

*'  This  is  too  much,"  cried  the  king,  springing 

p. 

*'  You  can  get  into  a  passion,  then,  yet !    Is 

lere,  then,  a  single  spark  of  courage  still  le(\  ?" 
"  O,  I  know  the  countess  hates  me,  and  never 

•ases  to  calumniate  me ;  but,  by ,  she  shall 

nswer  it" 


"Yes,  I  know  you  have  courage  to  face  a 
woman." 

"  As  I  hope  for  salvation,  I  will  be  revenged 
upon  her." 

The  lady  rose,  drew  back  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  she  said 
slowly,  "  There,  then,  revenge  yourself  upon  her 
corpse." 

The  color  lefl  the  king's  face,  he  staggered  a 
pace  or  two  backward,  and  laid  a  hand  upon 
the  speaker,  as  if  for  support.  She  drew  back, 
as  if  from  the  touch  of  pollution. 

"  What !  I  serve  as  a  prop  for  you — Away 
with  you  instantly — rid  me  of  your  presence !" 

The  monarch  reeled  tpwards  the  door,  and 
the  lady's  glance  followed  him  till  he  was  gone. 

"  The  miserable  creature  !"  she  muttered ; 
"  and  yet  he  can  ceJI  me  mother." 

The  next  morning,  a  chapel  in  the  church  of 
St  Bavon  was  hung  with  black.  In  the  middle 
stood  a  catafalk  ornamented  with  a  count's  coro- 
net ;  beside  it  stood  the  lady  in  prayer,  and  be- 
hind her  Mascali,  a  page,  and  two  female  at- 
tendants, in  deep  mourning.  On  it  was  written, 
"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  most  noble  Lady  Isa- 
bella, Countess  of  Fargis,  Embassadress  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  all 
the  Indies." 


Twenty  years  ago  an  old  house  was  still  stand- 
ing in  Cologne,  which  showed  to  the  street  a 
frontage  of  five  small  windows.  It  was  the  house 
in  which  the  first  painter  of  the  Flemish  school, 
the  immortal  Ruoens,  was  bom,  a.  d.  1577. 
Sixty  years  later  than  this  date,  the  ground  floor 
was  occupied  by  two  old  people,  a  shoemaker 
and  his  wife  The  upper  story,  which  was  usu- 
ally let  to  lodgers,  was  empty  at  the  time  we 
write  of.  Two,  however,  occupied  the  garret 
The  evening  was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  shoe- 
maker and  his  wife  were  sitting  togctlier  in  the 
room  below. 

"  You  had  better  go  up  stairs  again,"  said  the 
man  to  his  wife,  "and  pee  how  the  poor  lady  is. 
The  old  gentleman  went  out  early,  and  has  not 
been  in  since.    Has  she  not  taken  any  thing  ?" 

"  It  is  only  half  an  hour  since  I  was  up  stairs, 
and  he  had  not  come  in.  I  took  her  some  broth 
up  at  noon,  but  she  hardly  touched  it,  and  I  was 
up  again  at  three ;  she  vras  asleep  then,  and  at 
five  she  said  she  should  not  want  any  thing 
more." 

"  Poor  lady !  TJiis  time  of  the  year,  and 
neither  fire  nor  warm  clothes,  and  not  even  a  de- 
cent bed  to  lie  on ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  she  is 
somebody  or  other.  Have  you  noticed  the  re- 
spect with  which  the  old  gentleman  treats  her  ?" 

"  If  she  wants  for  any  thing,  ii  is  her  own  fault 
That  ring  she  wears  on  her  finger  would  get 
her  the  best  of  every  thing."  * 

Then  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  wo- 
man admitted  the  old  man  they  had  just  spoken 
of,  whose  grizzled  beard  fell  upon  the  same  tar- 
nished velvet  coat  fvhich  we  have  seen  before. 
The  hostess  sadly  wanted  to  have  a  little  gossip 
with  him,  but  he  passed  by,  and,  bidding  them  a 
short  "  Good  night"  groped  his  way  u^iVna^^^'^ 
and  crooked  «\a\ic^QA^.    ^tl  ^liVjewa^^^  Oc»s»r 


[Ann, 


ber  above,  a  f*tble  ' 
- 1  ev^i  tot  L^lp 


:>:«  icquired  tbe  cance  ci' 


here  a  (terran;  cti  te,  wba  Ttas  lo  feich  rce  ■- 
raiieihe  fccroecopeof  t:vo  !ai;es  who  were  peu^- 
ing  ib»-i;!»:  iev  were  ladies  wiwto  I  hav^ 
IcDown  bnore.  f  Uicu^bt  I  rould  eel  a  ImIt 
iTiOoey  U)  pay  for  Eosie  sicples  iddch  wHI  be  of 

- 1  am  toU: 

-  Ii  is  fcver  rolJ.  I  wHl  make  fon  soaethicj 
vhieh  yon  moK  take  directly."  ' 

The  flame  of  a  ^msll  dn  lamp  miSced  to  btr-.: 
some  nra'.er.  and  the  pailenL  having iaken  wbit 
the  old  inaQ  had  provideii,  was  Jiligenily  cov-  ' 
ered  up  by  him  wi'Ji  ail  ihe  cloihe^  and  articli:;^  . 
ot'drcN  he  could  GoJ.  He  etood  by  lier  rootio:>- 
Ices  till  he  perceived  that  che  was  i'asi  aileer.  I 


=  Peratt  lu  to  ancnd  y^onr  majcBtv  to — " 

A  sllgfa:  color  atgti  the  lady's  leatures,  m 

I  tsJ  be«D  I  jte  ai>iwere<L  wi'Ji  a  eently  eotnlhaiiding  tone. 

-  Lea^e  cs.  icy  loid  duke,  it  it  our  pleasuie." 

G-jife  bowed  low.  and,  takjos  the  lady's  haM 

'.e  pressed  ::  reveren'.iy  to  Eiis  lips.     At  the  tor- 

■M-r  of  the  r.ree:  he  nw:  some  one.  to  whom  be 

poiaied  oat  the  old  lady,  and  then  hasteixd 


:  mcrcin^.  a  knock  at  the  door  m 


I  billet.    Ineiie  this  wns  distinctly  writleD, 

-  Two  hundred  louis  d'oir  constitute  the  whole 
ifovprewni  fortune;  one  hundred  I  send  h 
your" use.    Grist." 
And  the  packet  contained  a  hundred  lottii 


and  indeed  l< 


The  CI 


a  thai  otitained  Eufficed  ti 


»  after ;  he  tten  retired  into  ?.  I  tranis  of  the  pair  for  two  long  5 


jught  repose  on  the  harj 


fliy>r. 

The  neit  momiag-  the  lady  vrae  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  her  atiendani  proposed  she  should  en- 
deavor to  leave  the  houfC  tor  a  moment  or  tw  >. 
and  he  succeeded  in  geivinT  her  fiinh  as  far  n- 
the  Place  St.  Cecilia.  Ii  was  selJom  that  «!.. 
left  the  house,  for.  notndthstanding  the  meaaacr- 
ofher drcsB,  there  was  that  about  her  carriaL-' 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  avoid  unpleasa'  ' 
observation. 

"  Do  you  see  that  person  yonder  7"  she  so 
suddenly.  "If  I  ain  not  much  miElaken,  it  : 
certainly  the  Duke  of  Guise." 

The  stranger's  attention  had  also  been  at- 
tracted, and  he  now  approached  them. 

"ParbhuP  said  lie,  -why  tliat  is  Mascali. 
What,  are  you  married  V 

••  He  does  not  know  me."  sighed  the  lady.  '■  I 
must  indeed  be  altered." 

Mascali  had,  however,  whispered  a  single 
word  in  the  duke's  car,  and  he  siarted  as  If 
jtnick  by  a  thunderbolt ;  but  instantly  recover- 
ing himaelt'  he  hastily  uncovered,  and  boweJ 
nearly  to  the  ground. 

'■  I  beg  your  forgiveness,"  he  said  ;  '■  but  my 
eyes  are  grown  so  weak,  and  1  could  so  little  ex- 
pect to  have  the  honor  of  meeting  your — " 

'■  For  the  love  of  God,"  interrupted  ilic  lailv 
hastijy,  -name  me  not  liere.  A  title  would  to'u 
strangely  contrast  willi  my  present  circum- 
stances.   Have  you  been  long  in  Cologne'?" 

'■  Three  days.  I  am  on  my  way  from  Italy.  I 
took  refuge  there  when  our  common  enemy 
drove  me  forth,  and  confiscated  all  my  earthly 
goods.    1  am  going  to  Brussele." 

■'  And  wiial  are  your  advices  from  France  ? 
Ib  the  helm  still  in  the  hands  of  that  wretched 
caitiff?" 

"  He  is  in  the  zenith  ofhis  poiver." 

"See,  my  lord  duke,  your  fortunes  and  my 
otTn  are  much  alike.  \  ou,  the  son  of  a  man 
who,  hnd  he  not  too  much  despised  danger. 
might  well  have  set  the  croivn  on  nis  own  head. 
and  I.  once  Ihe  queen  of  the  mightiest  nation  in 
tlic  uiiiverHe :  and  tiow  bolli  of  us  alike.  But 
iidieu,*'  she  Hiiid  middcnly,  and,  drawing  herself 
lip,  "  tli<:  iiijjht  of  you,  my  lord  duke,  has  re- 
/rcHlii'd  m<t  iinieh,  iind  I  pray  that  fortune  once 
mom  mny  amile  upon  your  ateps." 


had  been  changed,  and  the  lady  tad 
ber  companion  were  still  without  friendly  nc- 
^r.  The  shoemaker  and  his  wife  had  uada- 
laken  a  jooiney  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  lo  lake  up 
<ome  small  legacy.  It  was  toe  thirteenth  tf' 
February.  1642.  A  low  eouad  of  moanilg 
might  hare  been  heard  issuing  from  the  earrcli 
1  withered  female  form,  mote  Uke  a  skeleton 
than  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  was  lying  on  * 
KTetched  bed  of  straw,  in  the  agonieE  MoeUh. 
The  moans  grew  more  and  more  Jndistinci;  a 
^lifht  rattling  in  the  throat  was  at  length  ibe 
snTy  audible  sound,  and  this  also  ceased.  An 
hour  later,  an  old  man,  dressed  in  rags  and  al- 
tera entered  the  chamber.  One  only  word  hiri 
escaped  his  lipe  as  he  stumbled  up  the  (kiltn; 
staircase — ■■-\othing!  nothing!"  Hedrewnear 
die  bed  lisdcssly.  but  in  a  moinent  he  seiied  id 
arm  of  the  corpse  which  lay  before  him,  with  u 
almost  convulsive  motion,  and,  letting  it  as  aid- 
denty  fall,  he  cried, 
"  Dead,  dead,  of  hunger,  cold,   ai>d  stam- 

And  this  lady  was  Mary  of  Medicia,  wile  d 
Henry  IV„  Q.uecn  Regent  of  France,  mother  of 
Louis  XI11-.  of  Isabella,  Q,ueen  of  Spain,  of  Hn- 
fietta,  Queen  of  England,  of  ChriBtmo,  DoAm 
of  Savoy,  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  dead  rf 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery ;  and  yet  Louis  XllL 
the  cowardly  tool  of  Richelieu,  Itia  matberi 
murderer,  is  still  called  "the  JtiaU" 


appt 


BTs  that  Mnd 

(hlD 


—By  letters  fram  Flonnn. 
c  Catalani's  villa  at  Sioipf- 


jet  gone  in  that  direcli 
GiTman  joumoli  (not  10  meniion  our  01 
been  lamenting  over  her  luppoied  death, 
ling  the  date  a?  1628  on  the  gnvc  of  her  bnibut, 
M.  de  ValabriquD,  Iho  two  have,  it  seems,  beco  t* 
joying  the"  glimpica  of  the  moon"  at  her  lew  Ti» 
lonnry  villa  in  tiio  neigbborhood  of  Ihe  Tmm 
cnpilal ;  and,  in  a  circla  of  friends  nibered  ro«d 
iheni,  on  Nen-yeor'a  day,  one  of  tho  amuwoKM 
waa  derived  from  the  reading  of  tho  paragrsski  i 

ilio  French  paper*,  which,  to  the   e J.i. 

\wi,\!ti<iV\V]  ^mun  ^oiti  of  tbem  both.' 


rD)lun 
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REGINA'S  RE6INA : 


OR,  REMINCB0ENCE9  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  UA- 
JESTY  aUEBN  VICTORIA. 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORT. 

When  first  I  saw  the  pale  and  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  she  was  father- 
less. Her  fair  light  form  was  sporting  in  all 
the  redolence  of  youth  and  health  on  the 
noble  sands  of  old  Ramsgate.  It  was  a  fine 
summer  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  induce  lan- 
guor, but  yet  warm  enough  to  render  the  fan- 
ning breezes  from  the  laughing  tides,  as 
they  broke  gently  on  the  sands,  agreeable 
and  refreshing.  Her  dress  was  simple;  a 
plain  straw  bonnet,  with  a  white  riband  round 
the  crown,  a  colored  muslin  frock,  looking 
gaj  and  cheerful,  and  as  pretty  a  pair  of 
shoes  on  as  pretty  a  pair  of  feet  as  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen  from  China  to  Kam- 
schatka.  Rove  where  you  will,  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Louvre,  of  Versailles,  in  David's 
atelier,  or  in  the  halls  and  museums  of  our 
own  loved  isle,  I  defy  you  all,  my  good  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  to  find  me  a  prettier  pair 
of  feet  than  were  those  of  the  belle  Victoria, 
when  she  played  with  the  pebbles  and  the 
tides  on  Ramsgate  sands.  Her  mother  was 
her  companion,  and  a  venerable  man,  whose 
name  is  graven  on  every  human  heart  that 
loves  its  species,  and  whose  undying  fame  is 
recorded  in  that  eternal  book  where  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  written  with  the  pen  of 
Truth,  walked  by  her  parent's  side,  and, 
doubtless,  gave  those  counsels,  and  offered 
that  advice,  which  none  were  more  able  to 
offer  than  himself, — for  it  was  William  Wil- 

BERFORCE ! ! 

Yes,  there  he  was, — he,  the  mighty  moral 
combatant  of  that  now  crushed  giant.  Slavery! 
who  had  fought  so  nobly  and  so  well  for  the 
great  principle  that  no  man  had  a  right, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  person  and  be- 
-  iog  of  another  man !  Ah  !  never  shall  I  for- 
get with  what  irresistible  force  those  lines 
recurred  to  ray  mind,  as  I  gazed  on  the  di- 
minutive and  trembling  form  of  that  moral 
Hercules, — 

**  Were  I  SO  tall  to  reach  the  poles, 
Or  ffrasp  the  ocean  with  a  span, 
:  I  would  bo  measured  bv  my  soul, — 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

Yes,  the  mind,  unchained,  unfettered,  un- 
'enslaved, — the  mind,  immortal  as  the  Being 
"from  which  it  sprang,  and  as  immortal  as  the 
I  state  of  existence  to  which  it  is  destined, — 
':"  the  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man."  And 
'what  a  mind  was  there  before  me  I  Wilber- 
^ferce  was  not  simply  the  benevolent,  the  vir- 
^taous,  and  the  pious ;  but  he  was  a  great 
^man,  with  a  great  mind,  occapied  about 


great  interests,  large  and  vast  questions,  and 
devoted  to  the  glorious  mission  of  raising  his 
fellow-men,*  in  all  countries  and  climes,  from 
degradation,  misery,  brutality,  and  bondage. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  looked,  on  that  day,  all 
benevolence.  And  when  did  he  look  other- 
wise t  Never,  but  when  the  Wrongs  of  hu- 
manity made  his  fine  heart  bleed,  and  caused 
the  flush  of  honest  indignation  to  mantle  his 
pale  forehead.  His  kindly  eye  followed  with 
parental  interest  every  footstep  of  the  young 
creature ;  as  she  advanced  to  and  then  re- 
treated from  the  coming  tide;  and  it  was 
evident  that  his  mind  and  his  heart  were  fiill 
of  the  future,  whilst  they  were  interested  in 
the  present  "  There  is,  probably,  the  fu- 
ture monarch  of  an  empire,  on  whose  domin- 
ions the  great  orb  of  day  never  sets,"  was  a  ^ 
thought  which  was  evidently  depicted  on  his 
face,  as  he  pointed  to  the  little  dancing  queen, 
who  was  so  much  amused  at  getting  her 
shoes  wet  in  a  breaker,  which  had  advanced 
farther  and  with  more  rapidity  than  she  ex- 
pected. The  Duchess  of  Kent  waved  her 
hand,  and  Victoria,  obedient  to  the  signal, 
did  not  again  risk  the  dangers  arising  from 
damp  feet. 

The  scene  was  interesting.  The  old  vete- 
ran in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth, 
placed  between  his  hands  the  little  fingers  of 
the  blooming  girl  of  five  years  of  age,  and 
something  was  then  said,  which  I  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  have  heard,  which  caused 
the  blue  eyes  of  our  now  beloved  queen  to 
stare  most  fixedly  at  her  venerable  instructor, 
whilst  her  devoted  mother  looked  alternately 
at  both,  evidently  interested  and  affected  by 
the  contrast.  No  doubt  some  monitory, 
touching,  truthful  words  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
from  that  sacred  moment  she  dated  her  first 
abhorrence  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
slavery.  Like  arrows  directed  by  a  skilful 
marksman  were  the  well-prepared  words  and 
thoughts  of  that  universal  philanthropist; 
and,  doubtless,  they  fell  not  in  vain  on  the 
ear  of  the  young  Victoria.  The  conversa- 
tion was  deep  and  solemn  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  Mr.  Wilberforce,  knowing  so  well  the 
listlessness  and  versatility  of  youth,  never  wea- 
ried those  he  instructed  by  long  and  misplaced 
harangues,  but  gently  led  them  on  to  some 
point  of  interest,  or  to  some  great  principle, 
and  when  he  had  made  the  impression,  fixed 
the  attention,  and  riveted  the  thoughts  of  his 
young  friends,  he  entered  into  their  juvenile 
amusements,  enjoyed  their  varied  recreations, 
and  caused  them  to  feel  that  he  sympathized 
with  all  that  was  virftious,  beautiful,  and 
good.  Thus  the  little  party  I  have  described 
advanced  to  the  ed%^  o1  xJaa  ^^^>  "wa^  ^^^ 
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emancipator  of  the  Negro  and  black  popu 
lation  of  the  world,  condescended  to  the 
trifles  of  watching  the  encroachments  of  each 
new  breaker,  and  to  the  tact  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  who  exhibited  his  skill  in  bringing 
safe  to  shore  some  sticks,  which  were  thrown 
at  great  distances  into  the  sea  that  he  might 
swim  aaer  them. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  an  hour  was  spent. 
I  had  known  Mr.  Wilberforce  more  in  public 
than  in  private  life,  though  I  had  visited  him 
at  his  quiet  residence  at  Brompton,  and  al- 
ways found  him  accessible  and  kind.  But  I 
had  the  prudence  not  to  intrude  upon  him 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  was  simply  a  specta- 
tor. The  duchess  was  earnest  in  her  man- 
ner during  a  great  portion  of  that  hour,  and 
seemed  much  delighted  when  Mr.  Wilber- 
force fixed  the  attention  of  her  darling  daugh- 
ter by  some  sentences  he  pronounced  in  her 
hearing.  I  am  quite  satisfied  they  related  to 
slavery.  His  attitude,  his  movements,  his 
solemnity,  and  the  fixed  eye,  and  deeply 
mournful  face  of  his  charming  young  pupil, 
convinced  me  of  that.  I  think  he  described  to 
her  a  young  slave  girl,  torn  from  her  parents, 
consigned  to  a  slave  ship,  delivered  up  to  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  trafficker  in  flesh,  and 
subjected  to  the  lash,  and  to  misery,  tears, 
and  groans,  ere  her  heart  should  have  even 
known  what  sorrow  and  anguish  were.  But 
the  hour  soon  flitted  away.  The  duchess 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  their  modest 
and  unpretending  dwelling,  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, joined  by  some  friend,  walked  quietly 
on  the  pier. 

The  favorite  bathing-woman  of  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria  appeared,  as  the  party  retired, 
to  smile  and  courtesy,  and  receive  the  nod  of 
youthful  recognition  on  the  part  of  her  royal 
highness,  who  asked  some  little  question 
about  the  best  hour  to  bathe  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  kept  my  distance,  but  followed  the 
duchess  and  my  now  queen  towards  their 
abode,  and  I  observed  with  delight  the  free- 
dom from  affectation  and  restraint  in  which 
the  daughter  was  educated  by  her  royal 
mother.  The  townspeople  and  the  visitors 
were  respectful  in  their  manner,  and  the 
young  Victoria  was  courteous,  and  yet  lively. 
She  was  just  the  light,  gay  being  she  ought 
to  have  been  at  such  an  age,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  rank  and  prospects ; 
and  she  even  then  knew  that,  which  her  re- 
cent visits  to  the  nobility  of  England  have 
distinctly  proved  she  continues  to  feel,  that 
the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  is  limited,  con- 
stitutional, and  popular. 

And  let  not  the  unobservant  man,  who 
notices  not  the  daily  and  hourly  meanderings 


[kmJM] 

and  majestic  in  maturer  years,  smile  atii|eF!t=< 
statement  of  the  early  sentiments  of  Aiui'>j' 
dueen  Victoria.  Education  does  not  eo»|i>;iL 
mence  with  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  i 
mother's  look — with  a  father's  nod  of  ap|ii» 
bation,  or  a  sigh  of  reproof — with  a  sisttA 
gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  brothcfi 
noble  act  of  forbearance — with  handfiili  i 
flowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadowt— fid 
bird's-nests,  admired,  but  not  touched— wiA 
creeping  ants,  and  almost  imperceptible  f» 
mets — with  humming  bees  and  glan  b» 
hives — with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  liaes,- 
and  with  thoughts  directed,  in  sweet  al 
kindly  tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  ben^ 
to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  valor  oi 
of  virtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  good,  ti 
God  himself. 

Now  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  oil 
may  add  that  I  have  the  best  of  all  reuoM 
for  saying  so,  that  the  earliest  years  ofdi 
young  Victoria,  her  first  education,  paito^ 
of  this  character,  and  was  devoted  to  sock 
recreations  as  those  of  which  I  hare  bes 
speaking.  It  was  felt  by  her  illostriov 
mother  that  the  cultivation  of  the  beirt  ff» 
of  yet  more  importance  than  that  of  theoM 
and  that  her  daughter's  tastes  should  betbitf 
which  would  render  her  happy,  as  wdl  • 
capacitate  her  for  the  most  intellectoil  ^ 
ciety,  and  for  pronouncing  on  very  intere^ 
ing  and  important  questions. 

There  was  a  little  incident  connected  fi* 
my  first  impressions  and  first  sight  ofv 
Princess  Victoria,  which  I  record  with  pk* 
ure.     As  she  proceeded  up  the  High  Sw* 
from  the  sands,  there  sat  on  a  low  step  oi  * 
closed  shop  an  aged  Irishwoman,  pale,  ^ 
dejected,  sorrowing,  her  head  bent  forw 
and  whilst  all  nature  was  gay,  she  looW 
sickly,   sad,    and  famishing.     Whether  "Jj 
was  too  depressed  to  beg,  or  too  exbt«^  Rt. 
at  that  moment  to  make  the  effort,  I  tfs^  pi 
tell ;  but  she  asked  for  no  alms,  and'  eni  Hir.^ 
looked  not  at  the  passers  by.     The  yo0|  U^ 
princess  was  attracted  by  her   appearttAbr 
and  spoke  to  the  duchess.     "  I  think  inC  k 
were  the  only  words  I  heard  from  her  mi*'  V' 
ma ;    and,  "  Oh  !  yes,   indeed,"   was  lU  ^  U 
could  catch  of  the  youthful  reply.    I  htf*  r^ 
no  doubt  that  the  duchess  thought  the  oU  h 
woman  was  not  in  need  of  relief,  or  would  he  I 
offended  by  the  offer  of  alms ;  but  the  pnnoesB  I 
had  looked  under  her  bonnet,  and  gained  i  I 
better   insight   into  her  condition.     Ttae  | 
was  a  momentary  pause ;  the  Princess  Vi^ 
toria  ran  back  a  few  steps  most  nimbly,  wi 
with  a  smile  of  heartfelt  delight  placed  loat 
silver  in  the  hands  of  the  old   Irishwoias- 
Tall  and  stately  was  the  poor  creature,  v' 
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of  the  youthful  mind,  until  it  becomes  N^\.\«a  «\i<^  looe  slowly  with  dashed  hands  n' 
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sd  features,  she  implored  the  blessing 
aven  on  the  "  English  lady."  She  little 
ned  that  that  lady  would  be  the  future 
Q  of  these  realms,  or  that  she  was  a 
her  of  that  house  of  Brunswick  whose 
rious  scions  have  ever  been  distin- 
led  for  their  sympathy  with  human  sul^ 
T,  and  for  that  charity  which  is  kind  and 
ii  never  faileth.  The  old  Irishwoman 
so  taken  by  surprise  by  this  unexpected 

of  beneficence  on  the  part  of  she  knew 
rhom,  that  she  turned  over  her  sixpences 

and  again,  thanked  the  Virgin  as  well 
3  *'  young  lady"  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
times,  and  related  to  those  who  stopped 
;ar  her  exclamations  the  ''good  luck" 
had  come  upon  her.  A  few  moments 
,  and  we  had  all  separated — the  beggar 
tr  wallet,  the  duchess  and  princess  to 

studies  and  occupations,  Mr.  Wilber- 

aud  his  friend  to  their  causetrieSy  and 
If  to  my  reflections  on  the  chances  and 
^es  of  this  sunny  and  cloudy  world.  I 
3t  say  au  revoir,  for  in  this  life  we  shall 
inly  never  meet  again  ;  but,  thank  God, 

is  a  world  where  pure  thoughts  and 
:  souls   will  all  form  part  of  one  vast 

of  happiness  and  virtue,  where  truth 
be  eternal  and  bliss  unalloyed. 
16  youthful  monarch  of  these  realms  was 
aaghter  of  a  man  whose  character  has 
^en  adequately  estimated,  and  whose 
>9  and  virtues  have  not  met  with  all  the 
2  to  which  they  were  entitled.  How 
liis  ?  Was  it  that  he  spent  his  youth  in 
nation  and  folly,  and,  like  the  prodigal, 
led  in  penitence  and  rags?  By  no 
s ;  for  he  was  a  pattern  of  prudence, 
)my,  moral  life,  and  active,  industrious 
1  He  made  no  debts,  incurred  no  un- 
sary  expenses,  delighted  in  books,  edu- 
I,  and  charity ;  and  was  an  admirable 
I  model  of  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  best 
sbands.  Was  it  that  his  stern  habits  as 
icer  made  for  him  enemies,  and  that 
,  in  after  life,  sought  to  detract  from  his 
ime  as  a  civilian  1  There  may  be  some- 
in  this ;  but  the  real  secret  of  the  little 
las  been  kindly  said  and  written  of  the 
is  this, — that  he  belonged  to  a  political 
which  never  praises  those  who  serve 
^ause  it  is  a  divided,  split,  jealous,  and 
ifiding  party. 

I  royd  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
le  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  and  Cum- 
id,  entertained  high  Protestant  and 
rvative  principles,  and  attached  them- 
to  such  leaders  as  Pitt,  Liverpool,  Wel- 
n,  and  Castlereagh.  The  Dukes  of 
ind  Sussex  took  for  political  guides  the 
d  and  forlorn  Whig  party,  and  enrolled 
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themselves  in  the  ranks  of  "  His  Majesty's 
(^position."  Unaccustomed  to  power  and 
office,  and  unnaed  to  the  great  privileges  of 
being  able  to  confer  benefits  on  others  by 
reason  of  holding  posts  of  governmental  im- 
portance, the  Whig  party  at  last  degenerated 
into  a  mere  cabal,  finding  fault  without 
cause,  opposing  one  system  without  having 
any  other  to  substitute  for  it,  and,  finally, 
as  a  party,  reduced  to  lean  on  another  fac- 
tion then  rising  into  notice — men  who  have 
been  called  Radicals,  because  they  struck  at 
the  root  of  those  political  institutions  which 
Whigs  and  Tories  had,  till  then,  both  pro- 
fessed to  admire  and  love. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  at  a  public 
banquet,  at  which  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  were  present,  the  former  returned  ^ 
thanks  on  the  part  of  the  royal  family  for  the 
honor  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
health  of  the  junior  members  having  been 
drunk ;  and  the  noble  duke  then  hastily 
glanced  at  his  own  positicm.  ''  I  am  a  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  all  the  world 
over,"  said  his  royal  highness.  ''I  am  an 
enemy  to  all  religious  tests.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  a  general  system  of  education.  All 
men  are  my  brethren ;  and  I  hold  that  power 
is  only  delegated  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  are  the  principles  of  myself  and 
of  my  beloved  brother  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
They  are  not  popular  principles  just  now ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  conduct  to  place  or  office. 
All  the  members  of  the  royal  family  do  not 
hold  the  same  principles.  For  this  I  do  not 
blame  them ;  but  we  claim  for  ourselves  the 
right  of  thinking  and  acting  as  we  think  best ; 
and  we  proclaim  ourselves,  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Tierney, '  members  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
opposition.'  " 

This  was  a  bold  stand,  as  it  was  also  a 
singular  position  for  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  for  a  son  of  the  reigning  monarch ; 
but  to  it  his  royal  highness  adhered  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  would  perhaps 
be  curious,  and  even  interesting,  to  inquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  which  led  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  opposition  party  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
men  that  the  small  incomes  which  were  be- 
stowed on  those  illustrious  individuals,  and 
which  would  not  admit  of  their  taking  their 
proper  rank  at  court,  threw  them  necessarily 
into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Those 
ranks  were,  of  course,  always  open  to  them. 
The  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  were  too 
happy  to  enlist  amongst  their  followers  two 
princes  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  abjured  the  errors  and 
follies  of  his  )o\xthfia\  &.vs%)%asA  ^d«s^\ft^^<»& 
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conviction  trae  Cons^vative  principles,  in 
the  same  proportion  did  ageneral  feeling  of 
anxiety  exist  among  the  Wmg  leaders  to  se- 
cure the  planting  of  a  drc^mm  of  opposition 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  two  sons  of 
George  III.  It  must,  however,  be  at  once 
conceded,  that  whilst  the  political  principles 
or  prejudices  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex were  nearly  identical,  the  former  inva- 
riably expressed  himself  with  more  reserve 
and  prudence  than  did  the  latter.  Not  that 
he  was  less  a  Whig  than  his  noble  brother ; 
but  he  was  more  impressed  with  the  fact  of 
his  near  relationship  to  the  throne,  and  with 
the  necessity  for  showing  deference  to  the 
councillors  of  his  royal  father. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  heard 
sentiments  of  so  hostile  a  character  to  the 
then  government  of  the  Prince  Regent  pro- 
nounced at  a  public  dinner  by  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  that  even  those  present  who  enter- 
tained the  same  political  sentiments  with  his 
royal  highness  admitted  that  so  marked  and 
personal  a  line  of  conduct  was  scarcely  be- 
coming a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  Some 
good  Conservatives  left  the  room,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  duke;  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  their  conduct  read  a  lesson  to  him 
which  he  never  forgot ;  and  that  thereafter 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  abstain  from  all 
political  allusions  in  his  speeches,  except  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  rule,  however, 
he  broke  through  when  he  attended  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  a  society  which  was  first 
established  by  the  Dissenters  to  oppose  the 
bill  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  which  afterwards, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Protestant  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty,"  be- 
came in  reality  an  association  for  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Established  Clergy.  On  the 
anniversaries  of  this  society,  when  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  attended,  he  indulged  in  no  very 
measured  phrases  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  availed  himself  of  those  occasions 
Co  inform  the  Dissenting  body  throughout 
the  country  that  he  preferred  the  Lancas- 
terian  to  the  national  system  of  education ; 
chat  he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  Dissent ;  that  he  was  no  advo- 
cate for  Church  Establishments;  that  he 
was  much  more  attached  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  than  he  was  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge ;  and  that  his  affections  were  by 
no  means  associated  with  the  principles  or 
proceedings  of  the  old  church  societies  of 
these  realms. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  possessing  a  more 

methodical  and  regular  mind  than  his  brother 

Sussex,  was  less  hasty  in  his  decisions,  and 

Jess  energetic  in  his  statements.    H\ft  ^letet- 


ences  were  undoubtedly  those  of  his  bi 
but  he  had  a  greater  command  of  hiiBid(| 
and  did  not  so  fi'equently  express  his « 
sions  as  did  the  Duke  of  Sussex.    The 
of  the   former  had  indeed  been  one  of 
strictly  regular  and  military  character; 
his  brother  had  been  cast  into  literarj 
political  circles  all  hostile  to  Toryism 
Conservatism,  all  opposed  to  the  clergy, 
firiendly  to  the  French  revolution,  ail 
posed  to  proclaim   and  propagate  exi 
views,  and  all  at  variance  with  the  court 
with  that  alliance  of  foreign  princes  w 
was  essential  to  the  destruction  of  F 
influence,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the 
cess  of  French  intrigue. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  the  fourth  sob  i 
George  III.     He  was  born  the  2d  of  Nor, 
1767 ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  sent  toG» 
many  by  order  of  his  royal  father.    He  » 
sided  successively  at  Luneberg  and  HaBOiff 
until  he  had  completed  his  20th  year ;  oi 
during  that  period  his  whole  income  co^ 
sisted  of  an  allowance  of  <£1000  per  anntf. 
of  which  his  governor  had  the  sole  di^KMll 
with  the  exception  of  a  guinea  and  a  balfpff 
week  for  pocket  money.    The  two  next  je« 
of  his  life  were  passed  at  Geneva,  but  wk^ 
out  any  increase  of  income ;  and  very  mill 
were  the  privations  to  which  he  had  to  s^ 
mit,  arising  out  of  his  high  rai)k  and  eleriti' 
position.     With  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  si^ 
sequently   commanded    the    7th  Fosileei^ 
forming  part   of  the  garrison  of  GibraittTt 
under  General  O'Hara,  in  1790-91,  bcfe 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  wff 
with  France.     From  Gibraltar  he  W88f^ 
moved  to  Canada  in  1791,  thence  toHaliii^ 
Nova  Scotia,  and  again  to  Canada,  where. 
as  commander  of  the  forces,  he  gained  ooi* 
versal  respect,  if  not  esteem. 

It  has  been  a  charge  often  brought  agaifli^ 

the  noble  duke  that  he  was  too  severe  i  ^ 

ciplinarian,  and  that  this  was  to  be  attnb* 

uted  to  a  temper  soured  by  rather  harsh  cdi- 

duct  on  the  part  of  his  royal  parents.    It^ 

been  alleged  that  the  duke  did  not  toIoO' 

J  .1--* 
tarily  follow  the  military  profession,  andtw 

the  posts  assigned  to  him  were  likewise  bf 
no  means  such  as  he  would  have  desired  10 
select.  This  state  of  things,  it  is  added, 
rendered  him  cross  and  severe,  and  mioe 
him  by  far  less  lovable  than  the  Dokeoi 
Sussex.  I  cannot,  however,  subscribe  ^ 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  The  Do^ 
of  Kent  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  (K^ 
fession  of  arms,  loved  the  soldiers  who  sened 
under  him  as  his  brothers,  obeyed  with  t^ 
utmost  alacrity  the  orders  of  his  superioi^ 
and  set  an  admirable  example  of  dutiful  o^ 
\mS9a\QiL\  but  whenever  a  suitable  oppor^O" 
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was  afforded  him  of  proving  his  affection 
his  troops,  he  availed  himself  of  it  with 
ilacrity  and  pleasure  which  showed  that 
possessed  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
hiring  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
ice  in  British  America,  he  received 
)Ts  to  sail  ibr  the  West  Indies  and  to 

in  the  attack  made  under  Sir  Charles 
f  upon  the  French  islands.     At  the  con- 

at  St.  Lucie,  he  greatly  distinguished 
self,  and  gave  undeniable  proof  that  he 
a  brave  soldier  as  well  as  a  skilful  officer, 
m  America  he  returned  to  Gibraltar, 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  impor- 
;  fort.  Called  at  length  to  England  he  was 
>inted  to  the  command  of  the  1st  Foot, 
1  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  The  duties 
his  new  station  were  performed  with  ex- 
)lary  diligence  and  zeal ;  and  the  annals 
the  Horse  Guards  can  attest  to  his  wise 

judicious  counsels,  to  his  sUict  atten- 
1  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  army, 
.  to  his  attentive  regard  for  the  comfort 
i  happiness  of  the  soldiers. 
The  restoration  of  the  peace  to  Europe 
ned  new  fields  of  occupation  for  his  gen- 
us and  active  mind.  He  devoted  himself 
the  cause  of  charity,  to  the  diffusion  of 
lerolent  principles,  to  the  amelioration  of 
-  physical  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral 
idition  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  to  the  en- 
U'agement  of  the  arts,  science,  philosophy, 
1  knowledge.  The  inventor  of  new  im- 
lyements  or  discoveries  found  in  him  a 
i^t,  discriminating,  and  kind  patron, 
e  poet  and  th^  man  of  letters  were  always 
eived  by  him  with  respectful  considera- 
)-    The  improvement  of  the  drama  was 

object  he  desired.     The  deaf  and  dumb 

sought  to  raise  by  the  application  of 
^iice  to  their  unfortunate  condition.  The 
^d  he  looked  on  with  tenderness  and  sym- 
by,  and  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  invention 
r^sed  letters  by  which  they  might  teach 
Oiselves  to  read  with  their  fingers.  The 
ban  and  the  widow  were  the  objects  of 
special  solicitude ;  and  the  ignorant  and 
fiigate  he  sought  to  reclaim  by  peniten- 
ies,  schools,  and  various  other  means  of 
fill  and  practical  knowledge.  It  is  true, 
eed,  that  *'Regina*'  cannot  but  enter  her 
test  against  those  schools  of  general  know- 
je,  without  specific  and  fixed  religious 
dds,  which  his  royal  highness  felt  it  to  be 

doty  to  foster  and  multiply.  ''The 
]e — the  whole  Bible !"  was  the  cry  of  the 
ke  of  Kent.  He  did  not  bear  in  mind 
:  all  the  heresies  which  have  existed  from 
to  age  in  the  so-called  Christian  Church 
e  been  claimed  to  be  founded  on,  and  to 
>iig  to,  the  system  of  Christianity  taught 


by  the  Bible.  He  forgot  that  Christ  taught 
His  Church  and  established  it,  as  well  as 
gave  to  them  that  sure  word  of  prophecy  to 
which  all  Christians  will,  of  course,  do  well 
to  take  heed ;  and  when  he  insisted  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  teach  a  child  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  supplying  note  or  com- 
ment, he  forgot  that  children  who  are  sent 
into  the  world  without  a  creed,  without  a 
church,  and  without  possessing  a  love  of,  and 
a  reverence  for,  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, will  soon  fall  victims  to  impostors, 
fanatics,  heretics,  and  vain  babblers.  Hence, 
as  men's  minds  have  progressed,  and  as  re- 
ligious and  sound  church  principles  have  ad- 
vanced, the  system  called  '*  Lancasterian " 
has  given  way  to  the  national  schools  of  the 
Church,  and  fixed  creeds  and  truths  are,  thank 
God !  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  vague  no- 
tions and  undefined  opinions. 

The  indefatigable  zeal  and  the  generous 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  regard  to 
all  charitable  institutions,  during  several 
years  of  his  life,  gained  for  him  deserved 
popularity;  and  himself  and  his  brother 
Sussex  were  regarded  by  the  directors  of 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  asylums 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  as  the 
sheet-anchors  of  their  rising  institutions.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  was  a  manly,  straightforward, 
and  good  public  speaker.  His  voice  was 
very  far  superior  to  that  of  his  brother 
Sussex,  and  he  had  a  much  greater  com- 
mand of  language  and  power  of  suitable  and 
forcible  utterance.  The  latter  possessed 
the  more  classical  and  literary  mind;  but 
the  strong  sound  sense  of  the  former  far  out^ 
weighed  at  public  meetings  these  lesser  ad- 
vantages. The  punctuality  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  was  an  admirable  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, and  his  condescension  to  his  inferiors 
both  in  rank  and  attainments  was  most 
charming. 

This  was  the  prince  from  whom,  and  from 
his  alliance  with  her  illustrious  mother.  Her 
Serene  Highness  Victoria  Maria  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  former  reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  widow  of  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Leinengen, 
as  well  as  sister  to  the  now  King  of  the 
Belgians,  sprang  the  Princess  Victoria,  the 
honored  and  beloved  monarch  of  these 
realms. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
her  royal  consort.  Brought  up  under  the 
immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  her 
illustrious  mother  conjointly  with  her  brother, 
the  now  king  of  the  Belgians,  her  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  useful  knowled^e^voA 
her  heart  imbu^  m\!^  ii<c^<^  vdi.^  ^i^^x^s^]^ 
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principles.  In  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  her 
father,  to  whom  she  was  most  tenderly  at- 
tached, and  who,  anticipating  his  approach- 
ing dissolation,  desired  earnestly  to  see  his 
only  surviving  daughter  married  before  his 
death,  she  was  united  to  the  then  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Leinengen,  who  was  twenty-eight 
years  older  than  herself.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Princess  of  Coburg,  no  union  could  have 
been  less  appropriately  or  wisely  made ;  for 
neither  the  person,  manners,  qualifications, 
nor  habits  of  the  prince,  were  such  as  to  se- 
cure her  confidence  or  contribute  to  her  hap- 
piness. Devoted  to  the  amusements  of  the 
chase,  and  afflicted  by  a  most  violent  and 
irritable  temper,  he  rendered  the  family  cir- 
cle most  unhappy,  and  for  several  years  her 
life  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory  or  even 
peaceful. 

But  the  princess  fulfilled  all  her  duties  as 
a  wife  and  a  mother  in  so  exemplary  a  man- 
ner, from  the  period  of  her  marriage  to  the 
year  1814,  that  the  breath  of  slander  never 
was  directed  against  her  fair  fame  and  honor. 
She  sought  by  the  correctness  of  her  life,  the 
suavity  of  her  manners,  and  the  diligent  dis- 
charge of  her  maternal  duties,  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  house  of  Leinengen,  by  no 
means  ennobled  by  her  husband.  By  him 
she  had  two  children, — a  son,  born  in  1804 ; 
and  a  daughter  in  1807.  The  same  exem- 
plary conduct  was  maintained  by  his  widow 
afler  the  decease  of  the  Prince  of  Leinengen ; 
and  her  pure  fame  was  not  confined  to  the 
small  state  of  whicH  she  was  the  pride  and 
ornament.  When,  then,  in  1818  this  coun- 
try earnestly  desired  that  the  Duke  of  Kent 
should  marry,  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
feeling  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  point- 
ed her  out  to  his  royal  highness  as  a  princess 
every  way  worthy  of  his  choice.  The  simi- 
larity of  tastes  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  was  the  basis  of  their  connubial  happi- 
ness. Simple  and  unostentatious  in  her 
manners,  and  possessing  peculiar  gentleness 
and  sweetness  of  character,  she  won  not  only 
the  affections  of  her  husband,  but  of  all  who 
had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  her  admirable  life  and  disposition. 

This  country,  severely  and  most  painfully 
disappointed  in  its  general  and  just  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  the  much-desired  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  looked  with 
deep  and  unquestionable  anxiety  at  the  period 
in  question  to  the  subject  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  a  succession  in  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  roytd  house,  since  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
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of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  and  the 
of  Cumberland  had  been  married  in  181 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklei 
Strelitz,  and  widow  of  the  Prince  of 
fels.    By  both  those  marriages  children 
been  bom  well  entitled  to  the  love  and 
ration  of  the  people  of  England.     But  it 
period  of  which  I  write  no  issue  had 
born,  and  the  future  was,  therefore,  in 
in  much   obscurity.     The   Duke  of  Ki 
also,  had  rendered  himself  popular  by  hii 
tention  to  the  charitable  and  scientific 
tutions  of  the  country,  and  his  marriage 
very  generally  desired. 

The  proposed  marriage  met,  also, 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  His  Royal 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  in  May, 
directed  Lord  Liverpool  to  present  a  m 
to  the  House  of  Lords  announcing  his 
consent  to  the  union,  and  his  confidence 
parliament  would  make  all  suitable 
ments.  Acting  on  the  principle  of  incri 
provision  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Dake 
Clarence,  Lord  Liverpool  proposed  ao 
tion  of  ifGOOO  per  annum  to  the  Doke 
Kent's  income,  and  which  grant  wif  til 
more  necessary  inasmuch  as  tl^  duche«M 
lost  by  her  marriage  with  the  duke  an  iocttf 
of  between  i:4000  and  £5fm  per  ton* 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Henry  Broughn 
seceded  from  the  Curwens,  the  HeroDfl,ti> 
Methuens,  and  the  Protheroe^,  who  oppoii' 
the  additional  grant,  and  joined  with  I^ 
Althorp  in  expressing  his  conviction  tlHl^ 
was  most  important  that  the  soccetf* 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  issa'e  of  ^ 
marriage  should  be  provided  for  thereaft0j| 
suitable  splendor.  On  the  discussion  vlM 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  tkfi 
were  52  who  recorded  their  votes  agtii^ 
and  205  for  the  grant;  and  of  those 53^1 
far  greater  number  were  men  who  yet  fi^ 
fessed  vast  respect  and  esteem  for  his  rtip 
highness.  Thus  it  always  has  been  with  Ai 
Whigs.  Profligate  in  non-essentials,  thif 
are  mean  and  shabby  in  essentials.  Fawaiil 
and  sycophantic  at  court,  they  are  roii|^ 
shod,  severe,  and  haughty  in  parliament 

The  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  wil^ 
out  pomp  or  display,  took  place  on  the  39i 
May,  1818;  whilst  the  Duke  of  ClareooeffH 
married  to  the  present  queen  dowager  ^ 
July  11th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  I^e«i 
Cambridge  on  May  7,  1818.  A  vast  deal  il 
nonsense  has  been  written  by  the  crities  d 
the  ultra-liberal  school  on  the  supposed  "i> 
delicacy ''  of  the  princes  of  the  blood-royt 
all  hastening,  at  the  same  period  of  tiBe,ti 
raise  ap  progeny  as  soon  as  the  line  of  tk 
Prince  Regent  had  become  exiinct   0* 
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the  Duke  of  Camberland,  since  his 

[e  took  place  in  May,  1815,  and  the 

intellectual,    amiable,   and    beloved 

Ernest    was    born    in    1819.      But 

^ard  to  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Cam^ 

and  Kent,  the  objection  is  equally 

They  rightly  felt  that  the  House  of 
'ick  was  dear  to  the  English  people, 
i  nation  ardently  desired  the  questicm 
ess  ion  should  be  placed  beyond  doubt, 
at,  as  life  was  uncertain,  and  the 
3  of  leaving  offspring  not  less  so,  it 
arly  their  duty  to  marry, 
question  of  succession  is  at  all  times, 
all  countries,  where  either  an  abso- 

a  limited  monarchy  exists,  one  of 
nportance  and  national  interest.  But 
e  can  it  be  more  so  than  in  Great 
,  where  political  parties  are  so  nearly 
where  the  Romish  Church  is  perpe- 
itriving  to  come  up  to  a  level  with,  if 
lave  the  superiority,  over  the  national 
nd  where  all  the  weight  and  authority, 
nd  power,  of  a  monarchy  is  required 
p  democracy  from  making  constant 
irful  encroachments. 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  the  only  son  of 
;  III.  who  declined  to  make  a  royal 
e  with  a  foreign  princess.  His  affec- 
id  sympathies  were  otherwise  engaged, 
hi]  St  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
arriage  of  his  favorite  brother  the 
3f  Kent,  he  did  not  entertain  the  idea 
3wn  issue  ever  ascending  the  throne, 
'oyal  duke  announced  at  a  public 
in  Freemasons'  H9II  the  marriage  of 
istrious  relative,  and  the  news  was  re- 
with  sincere  delight.  Early  in  July 
mg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
1  at  Claremont,  and  on  the  13th  of 
lonth  were  re-married  by  the  Arch- 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ge  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cla- 
by  the  same  illustrious  prelate.  In 
ases,  the  brides  were  given  away  by 
ince  Regent.  The  first  marriage  of 
uke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  had  been 
ited  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lu- 
Church  in  Germany,  and  the  second 
ling  to  those  of  the  Protestant  Church 
rland. 

no  motives  of  economy  and  taste,  a 
not  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  the 
iment  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  not 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  centre  of 
»rmal  opposition  to  the  then  govern- 
as  well  as  with  the  view  of  gratifying 
Dutual  tastes  for  foreign  scenery  and 
ing,  some  pcM'ticm  of  the  few  months 
elapsed  after  their  marriage  were  pass- 
the  Continent    Thia  abwance  on  te- 


eign  shores  extended  to  within  a  month  of 
the  accouchment  of  the  duchess,  since  she 
landed  with  the  duke  at  Dover  from  Calais 
on  the  23d  April,  1H19 ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1819,  Her  Majesty  dueen  Victoria  was 
born. 

The  birth  of  our  charming  queen  took 
place  at  Kensington  Palace.  The  Dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Wellington,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Marquess  of  Landsdowne, 
the  Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Mr.  V ansittart,  were  present. 
Of  these  but  few  comparatively  still  survive ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  her  birth,  is  now  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved and  confided  in  of  the  queen's  advisers, 
and  to  no  being  upon  earth  does  her  majesty 
pay  more  deference  or  respect. 

That  was  a  bright  day  to  the  illustrious 
parents  of  our  young  and  beloved  monarch 
when  her  birth  was  announced  to  a  waiting 
and  anxious  nation.  The  duke  wept  for  joy, 
and  the  fact  that  the  infant  was  a  daughter, 
and  not  a  son,  did  not  appear  in  the  least  to 
diminish  from  the  general  rejoicing.  The 
country  appeared  to  be  relieved  by  the  event 
from  a  considerable  pressure  of  anxiety,  for 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland  was  not  born 
till  three  days  afterwards,  and  Prince  George 
of  Cambridge  was  the  then  only  issue  of  the 
royal  marriages  of  1818.  The  convalescence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  rapid,  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  infant  princess  were 
spoken  of  with  great  admiration  by  all  who 
surrounded  her  person,  and  the  duke  her 
father  attended  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Prince  Regent  in  July,  dined  with  his  royal 
brother  on  the  next  day,  and  received  the 
most  sincere  congratulations.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  Prince  Regent  threw  off  all  reserve, 
spoke  with  much  feeling  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion of  the  prospects  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and,  with  that  sort  of  instinctive  knowledge 
he  seemed  to  possess  on  some  su  bjects,  pre- 
dicted that  his  niece  Victoria  would  one  day 
ascend  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

The  royal  christening,  which  took  place 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1819  (supremely  on  that 
occasion  Ladjfdhy),  was  of  a  very  private 
character.  The  palace  of  Kensington  was 
selected  for  the  ceremony,  and  the  royal  gold 
font  was  removed  from  the  Tower  of  London 
and  fitted  up  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  palace. 
The  draperies  were  removed  from  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's,  under  the  direction  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.  The  Prince  Regent,  at- 
tended by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfidd,  was 
received  by  the  duchess ;  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  other  illustrious  visitors, 
assembled  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  tb& 
holy  offioe  wis  %A»asttsl«i«^  V)  ^^  Kx^^ 
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bbh(^  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  infant  queen  was  named 
**  Alexandrina  Victoria/'  and  the  sponsors 
were  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  who  was  represented  by  his 
proxy  the  Duke  of  York,  the  dueen  Dowa- 
ger of  Wirtemberg,  whose  proxy  was  the 
Princess  Augusta,  and  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Coburg,  who  was  represented  by  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Nothing  could  be 
more  joyous  and  cheerful  than  the  scene ; 
but  it  was  one  of  family  union  and  quiet  joy. 

In  the  evening  a  brilliant  party  adorned  the 
saloons  of  the  happy  parents,  who^  unques- 
tionably resolved,  in  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
liberate manner,  to  educate  their  child  in  a 
manner  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  great 
and  enlightened  nation  over  which  she  would 
probably  be  called  to  rule. 

And  now,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  proper 
and  convenient  occasion  for  alluding  to  a 
series  of  attempts  which  have  been  made  at 
different  epochs,  by  men  of  party-feelings  and 
passionate  minds,  to  excite  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility, rivalship,  jealousy,  and  dislike,  among 
certain  branches  of  the  royal  family.     That 
these  attempts  have  in  the  end  nearly  failed, 
I  delight  to  know  and  to  record ;  but  the 
efforts  of  those  who  laboured  on  all  occa- 
sions, both  publicly  and  privately,  to  sow 
seeds  of  discord  and  animosity,  were  not  the 
less  reprehensible  and  disloyal.     It  was  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  excite  a  proper  and 
even  ardent  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
country  to  the  succession  of  the  issue  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  to  vilify  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, or  to  represent  his  admirable  son  in  an 
unfavorable  position.     It  was  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  love  and  veneration  of 
the  country  for  the  dueen  Dowager  of  Wil- 
liam rV.,  to  deprecate  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments, the  personal  charms,  and  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  young  Princess  Victo- 
ria.    It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
a  large  amount  of  popularity  for  our  young 
queen,  when  she  was  simply  heiress-presump- 
tive to  the  throne,  to  decry  Prince  George  of 
Cambridge,  or  the  gay  and  amiable  Princess 
Augusta,  whose  recent  marriage  has  excited 
so  much  sympathy.     Yet  all  these,  and  other 
plans  equally  reprehensible,  were  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  isolate  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
her  daughter  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
Conservative  nobility  of  the  land,  and  to  ren- 
der the  future  dueen  of  England  rather  the 
queen  of  a  party  than  the  queen  of  all  ranks 
and  all  classes.  The  efforts  made  to  estrange 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  royal  daughter 
from  the  house  of  Cumberland,  and  to  depre- 
ciate Prince  George  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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siderable  period  of  the  minority  of"^^%ji/ 
queen,  and  the  groeeest  and  most        ^^foaah 
libels  and  calumnies  were  resorted    ^^,  ^y^^ 
der  to  cause  it  to  be  understood  thaC  ^^l^'\, 
cession  of  the  daughter  of  the  Dii^^y^;,^' 
Kent  was  a  source  of  great  umbrage  *|^>ii  i; 
annoyance  to  her  uncle,  Ernest  AugQ^I^^  ^ 
That  such  a  feeling  really  existed,  I  unli>^l^\^«) 
tatingly  deny.     But  so  constant  were  All (^:^ 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  peace  and  ofkiolll^.' 
sentiment  between  the  different  membensl^ 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  on  the  part  of  thai  I  ^ 
disseminators  of  discord,  that  it  at  last  !■  I  • 
generally  believed  that  all  was  strife,  hatie^  y 
and  animosity,  in  a  family  distinguished  for  l^ 
harmony,  affection,  and  mutual   forbeanDcej 
and  respect. 

That  the  Duke  of  Kent  entertained  uj 
feelings  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  thoserf 
relative  love  and  sympathy,  I  am  entitled  to 
contradict ;  and  that  the  duchess  was  eqoailj 
inaccessible  to  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  rirai* 
ry,  and  apprehension  of  the  influence  of  other 
sons  of  King  George  III.  than  the  one  to 
whom  she  was  happily  united,  I  also  deligh 
to  record.  But  even  to  the  period  of  the 
recent  visit  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hm* 
over  to  this  country,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  excite  in  the  highest  quarters  sentimenii 
amounting  to  distrust.     They  have  all  failed 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  compre' 
bended  fully  and  wisely  the  whole  of  their 
duties  as  parents  of  the  heiress-presuraptire 
of  the  British  crown.  They  understood  aad 
felt  that  to  them  Providence  had  confided  a 
most  important  charge, — a  national  treasure, 
for  which  they  were  responsible  to  man,  to 
the  country,  and  to  Hearen.  They  at  once 
took  measures  to  secure  the  health  and  vif* 
or  of  her  body,  and  to  summnd  her  earliest 
mind  with  such  objects,  scenery,  and  persoosi 
as  should  tend  to  form  it  for  all  that  was  vi^ 
tuous,  pure,  innocent,  graceful,  and  feminine; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  richly  8to^ 
ed,  as  years  advanced,  with  knowledge  and 
true  wisdom. 

All  that  had  been  written,  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  a  princess,  was  studied  with 
care.     Foreign   and  English  lives  of  great 
and  eminent  queens  were  read  with  atten- 
tion.   The  men  most  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  art  of  edu- 
cation, as  a  science,  were  consulted ;  and  no 
plan  was  adopted  or  rejected  without  deep 
consideration   and  the   most  serious  cue. 
Alas !  that  jotiU  influence  which  would  hate 
been  exercised  so  advantageously  for  the 
child  of  their  heart  was  destined  soon  to  he 
destroyed  by   the   hand  of  death,  and  the 
education  of  the  futiure  Queen  of  England 


British  nation,  were  carried  onduim(^aiCoii!-\'H^^AnD£ded  to  her  widowed  mother;  ftr. 


■^\^  '^^▼ing  enjoyed  daring  a  period  of  little 
^^   i(W^\  ^^'^^  twenty  months  all  the  happiness 
c^^^^ng  from  an  appropriate  and  most  ad- 
^"\LMt?  ^y  suitable  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
"^S^^  on  the  23d   January,  1820,  of  in- 
**>-  J  ^^^^tion  of  the  lungs,  in  Sidmouth,  sur- 
:^^  ^ A^*^ded  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
l^"  ^^tain  Conroy,  and  Generals  Weatherell 
;^   ^?^  Moore.     Unremitting  in  her  attendance 
<^^  .^^  the  illustrious  duke,  the  duchess  had  well 
I^'^%h  sunk  when  thus  suddenly  deprived  of 
"^   ^^6  to  whose  judgment  she  looked  with  con- 
'  ^^dence,  and  of  whose  affection  and  respect 
^)be  was  fully  assured.    During  his  short  and 
"^^  ^^lelancholy  illness  she  was  most  indefatigable 
^a  her  attendance,  and  performed  all  the  of- 
^ces  of  the  sick  couch  with  tender  affection 
^taid  anxiety.     But  when  death  deprived  her 
^«>f  her  husband  and  her  friend,  her  nature 
"threatened  to  sink  beneath  such  an  accumu- 
).ation  of  evils  and  such  a  pressure  of  duties 
that  death  would  necessarily  impose  upon 
She  was  advised  at  once  to  remove  to 
^Cenaington;  and,  accompanied  by  her  bro- 
ther. Prince  Leopold,  and  the  Princess  Vic- 
a,  she  led  Sidmouth  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
and  arrived  at  Kensington  on  the  29th. 
that  very  day  expired  the  best  of  kings 
«nd  the  most  noble  and  generous  of  princes, 
George  III.,  so  that  the  old  and  venerated 
snonarch  and  the  prince  his  son,  in  the  prime 
of  his  days,  were  at  the  same  moment  the 
-^ctintis  of  the  tyrant  death.     The  duke  was 
l>uried  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  the  king 
on  the  16th.     The  houses  of  parliament  re- 
membered with  affectionate  respect  the  wi- 
''•  do  wed  and  isolated  state  of  the  Duchess  of 
"Kent,  and  the  address  of  condolence  from 
'-  the    House  of  Commons  was  presented  by 
^^'  Yiscounts  Morpeth  and  Clive.    Bowed  down 
'^=:  with  sorrow,  and  unable  to  suppress  her  grief, 
=-^  she  appeared  to  receive  the  deputation  with 
^=^  the  infant  Victoria  in  her  arms.     She  pre- 

-  ■  tented  her  to  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
"-    try,  and  pointed  to  her  as  the  treasure  to 

■  whose  preservation  and  improvement  she  was 

resolved  to  devote  her  best  energies  and  her 

--  ibndest  love.     The  interview  was  touching 

-  ^  and  simple.    The  duchess  spoke  with  mater- 

nal affection,  and  with  widowed  grief,  but 
-.-:=:  she  also  spoke  of  her  duties,  her  responsibili- 
ties, and  her  high  resolves  and  truly  patriotic 
^     determination. 

Public  feeling  and  national  anxiety  accom- 
'  a  panied  the  Duchess  of  Kent  into  her  domestic 
^^^  privacy,  and  all  the  respectable  classes  of  so- 
=^  eiety  took  a  great  interest  in  the  whole  of 
her  movements.  They  learned  with  great  sat- 
^  isfaction  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Princess 
3^     Victoria  whilst  at  Sidmouth  from  being  wound- 

-  ed,  if  not  killed,  in  consequence  of  some 
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boys  shooting  at  birds  near  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  whose  shots  broke  the  windows  of 
the  nursery,  the  shot  passing  very  near  the  head 
of  the  young  princess.  They  heard  with  de- 
light that  the  ordinary  sicknesses  and  disorders 
of  children  did  not  affect  her  more  than  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  that  from  them  she  speedily 
recovered.  They  perceived  with  pleasure 
that  the  royal  infant  was  not  kept  secluded 
from  the  view  and  observation  of  the  people, 
that  her  rides  and  walks  were  oflen  in  pub- 
lic, that  she  thlis  grew  up  in  sight  of  the 
nation,  and  became  the  child  of  the  countrv. 
They  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  individuals 
selected  even  from  the  earliest  period  of  her 
life  to  surround  her  person  were  distinguish- 
ed for  their  morality  and  virtue;  and  that 
whilst  talent  was  required  as  one  of  the  in- 
gredients in  the  character  of  those  so  select- 
ed, that  moral  worth  was  more  sought  after 
than  even  the  most  brilliant  acquirements. 
The  attention  paid  by  her  illustrious  mother  to 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  infancy 
of  her  child,  can  never  be  too  highly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  form- 
ed for  the  young  princess  a  most  sincere  and 
exemplary  attachment.  In  all  her  illnesses, 
changes,  and  vicissitudes,  they  took  the  live- 
liest interest,  and  when  afterwards  their  royal 
highnesses  became  the  King  and  dueen  of 
Great  Britain,  they  were  patterns  of  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  young  Victoria.  How 
many  a  joy  did  they  kindle  in  her  youthful 
breast !  how  many  an  agreeable  surprise  did 
they  prepare  for  her  in  her  younger  years ! 
how  many  a  cause  of  anxiety  or  trepidation 
did  they  seek  to  remove !  No  wonder,  then, 
that  now,  when  the  positions  of  the  two 
queens  are  so  very  different,  the  widowed 
dowager  is  cherished  by  the  reigning  mon- 
arch as  a  dear  friend  and  mother,  and  that 
her  suggestions  are  treated  with  deference, 
and  her  wishes  with  respect  and  love. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
were  spent  principally  in  fortifying  her  con- 
stitution, rendering  it  active  and  vigorous, 
and  in  preparing  it  to  encounter  all  the  trials  to 
which  all  are  more  or  less  subjected  who  live 
continually  in  so  variable  a  climate  as  that  of 
England.  Some  who  love  evil  predictions, 
and  who  seek  to  gratify  their  taste  for  evil  by 
prophesying  misery  and  misfortune  to  others, 
did  not  hesitate  to  prognosticate  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  would  never 
attain  her  legal  majority ;  then,  would  never 
marry ;  and  then,  would  never  be  the  mother 
of  a  family.  These  lovers  of  evil  and  haters 
of  their  species  sought  very  frequently,  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  princess,  to  con- 
vince the  public  miud  oC  \Vi^  tiQ\\^^NxL«»k  ^\ 
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their  views  and  pretended  ''  apprehensions;" 
but,  as  each  new  epoch  arrived,  facts  and 
events  gave  the  lie  to  their  unfounded  pro- 
phecies, until  now  we  behold  that ''  frail,  de- 
licate, sickly  child,''  the  healthy,  vigorous, 
charming,  and  beautiful  mother  of  three  pet 
children  of  Old  England. 

The  Princess  Victoria  displayed  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  her  life  some  of  those  character- 
istics which  have  since  been  so  marked  in 
her  feeling  and  conduct.  She  was  endued 
with  much  activity,  with  a*  love  of  healthy 
sports  and  games,  with  an  inquiring  and  cu- 
rious mind,  with  a  restlessness  for  know- 
ledge, with  a  clearness  of  comprehension, 
and  with  much  decision  of  character.  Rare- 
ly fatigued,  she  was  when  young,  and  she  is 
now,  the  first  to  begin  a  study,  a  play,  a  romp,  a 
game,  a  new  duty,  or  an  old  occupation  or 
pastime,  and  the  last  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  duty  or  of  pleasure.  This  untiring  assi- 
duity of  character  she  inherited  from  her  fa- 
ther. Scarcely  less  resolute  or  less  energet- 
ic, the  Duchess  of  Kent  likewise  set  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  industry  and  perseverance 
to  her  daughter ;  and  to  these  causes  may  be, 
therefore,  partly  ascribed  that  prodigious 
energy  of  character  which  enables  our  youth- 
ful monarch,  now  and  at  all  times,  however 
delicate  shemay  be  for  themoment,  to  undergo 
a  quantum  of  fatigue  really  quite  astounding. 

There  are  some  pleasing  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  the  earlier  years  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  the  readers  of  Regina. 

Whilst  under  the  process  of  learning  her 
ABC,  the  Princess  evinced  no  usual  degree 
of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  utility  of  being 
so  tormented.  **  What  good  this — what  good 
this  ?"  was  her  frequent  inquiry ;  and,  when 
satisfied  ^*  that  mamma  could  know  all  that 
was  contained  in  the  great  book  on  the  table 
because  she  knew  A€r  letters,  whilst  the  little 
daughter  could  not;''  the  little  lady  replied, 
**  I  learn,  too— I  learn,  too— very  quick !" 
and,  it  is  added,  she  so  quickened  her  pace 
in  learning  and  articulation,  as  soon  to  be- 
come mistress  of  the  alphabet. 

Her  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  was  ob- 
servable at  a  very  early  age.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  extremely  young,  she  called  her 
uncle  Clarence  to  the  window  to  admire  a 
beautiful  sunset,  long  before  she  could  clear- 
ly express  all  that  her  senses  appreciated  and 
her  young  mind  admired.  To  her  uncle^Leo- 
poldy  now  King  of  the  Belgians,  she  also 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions  objects  of 
beauty  and  interest  in  the  natural  world,  and 
invited  explanations,  which  were  always  given 
with  promptitude  and  clearness. 

Her  admiration   of  the  ^oild  of  nature 


[Am, 

made  her  take  great  delight  in  all  cabioditf 
natural  history,  collections  of  wild  beii^ 
birds,  d&c,  and  in  the  examination  of  w» 
ums.  On  all  occasions  the  Duchess  oClflt 
sought  to  lead  her  mind  to  these  etsjvi 
simple  studies  which  prevented  bex  ^ 
forming  tastes  for  display,  show,  drese,! 
folly,  and  gave  to  her  mind  an  elastichyi 
vigor  which  can  rarely  be  met  with  t 
youthful  an  age.  When  first  taken  to  ini 
the  British  Museum,  the  Princess  was  del 
ed  at  all  she  saw,  made  many  pertinent 
appropriate  inquiries,  conversed  much  01 
return  as  to  the  objects  of  curiosity,  ani 
pressed  her  desire  to  return  often. 

For  pictures  she  formed  an  early  re 
They  appeared  to  her  to  convey  thoug 
the  mind,  as  well  as  pleasure  to  the  S4 
and  she  would  frequently,  on  look  in  j 
landscape,  imagine  that  the  persons  the 
presented  were  speaking  to  her,  an 
would  reply  to  them  with  naivete  and  t 
Landscape-scenery  she  much  loved,  ai 
ready  finder  soon  sketched  objects  with 
of  precision  and  taste. 

The  decision  of  her  mind,  of  course, 
times  led  her  into  youthful  errors,  and 
perseverance  momentarily  in  the  1 
course ;  but  she  soon  not  only  perceive 
admitted  her  error,  with  that  ingenuousc 
character  which  distinguishes  in  an  en 
degree  all  the  members  of  her  illus 
house.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occ 
when  on  a  visit  to  Wentworth  Hous< 
royal  party  were  perambulating  the  grc 
when,  being  in  advance  of  the  rest,  the 
cess  Victoria  was  respectfully  cautionc 
an  under-gardener  not  to  go  down  a  C( 
walk,  as  the  rain  had  made  the  g 
*'  slape."  "  Slape !  slape !"  retorted  the 
cess  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  ai 
quisitiveness  of  her  illustrions  grandf 
George  III. ;  "  and  pray  what  is  sis 
'*  Very  slippery,  miss — your  royal  big 
— ma'am  !"  replied  the  worthy  man.  ' 
that's  all,"  she  rejoined :  "  thank  you !" 
as  she  proceeded,  resolved  to  try  this  "  s 
ground  against  which  she  had  been  cai 
ed.  But  she  had  not  proceeded  far  wbe 
gardener's  predictions  were  realized, 
down  she  fell,  "  There  !"  shouted  the 
owner  of  the  grounds,  who  had  observe 
that  had  passed  from  a  short  distance, 
who,  on  perceiving  that  no  injury  wis 
to  his  noble  and  young  guest,  laoghed 
heartily;  "now  your  royal  highness  h; 
ceived  an  explanation  of  the  term  'si 
both  theoretically  and  practically  1"  " 
my  lord,"  rejoined  the  good*humored 
toria,  "  I  think  I  have.  I  dhall  never  i 
the  word  '  slape  I' " 


^o  another  occasion,  when  on  a  visit  at 
^ey  Park,'  her  royal  highness  was  cau- 
sed that  a  dog  she ''was  fond  of  caressing 
*^ld  not  always  be  relied  on,  and  that  his 
^per  was  most  uncertain.  Confiding  in 
^t  character,  and  attached  to  dumb  ani- 
^^s,  she  continued  to  show  him  kindness ; 
lit  Growler  at  length  forgot  his  good  man- 
ors, and  made  a  siiap  at  the  princess's  hand. 
he  person  who  had  cautioned  her  was  on 
6  spot  at  the  time,  and  looked  with  anxiety 
know  the  result. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you !"  said  the 
incess,  "  you're  right,  and  I  am  wrong ; 
t  he  didn't  bite  me, — he  only  warned  me. 
hall  be  careful  in  future." 
Prom  her  earliest  years,  the  princess  Vic- 
ia  displayed  a  character  of  energy  and  de- 
ion.  Those  who  have  been  unable  or 
willing  to  appreciate  the  immense  impor^ 
ice  of  such  a  disposition  to  one  in  so  exalted 
position  as  the  dueen  of  Great  Britain 
ire  accused  her  of  want  of  deference  to  her 
era,  her  aged  relatives,  and  her  council- 
s.  But  such  accusations  have  been  made 
too  slender  grounds  ;  and  those  who  have 
1  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  her 
iduct  on  all  important  occasions  are  unan- 
[>U8  in  their  declarations,  that,  whilst  she 
erts  with  becoming  dignity  her  rights  and 

*  privileges,  she  consults  her  seniors  with 
pectful  attention,  and  oflen  bows  to  their 
nions  with  unaffected  willingness.  When 
y  young,  the  energy  and  decision  of  her 
iracter,  not,  of  course,  being  tempered 
i  regulated  by  wisdom  and  experience, 
netimes  led  her  into  acts  which  apparently 
took  of  too  much  of  self-regard  and  con- 
eration;  but,  as  time  has  mellowed  her 
nions,  and  ripened  her  character,  she  has 
en  no  just  cause  for  reproach  on  the  part 
any  who  surround  her. 

There  is  a  funny  story  told  of  the  quite 
ithful  Victoria,  that,  when  first  invited  to 
e  lessons  on  the  pianoforte,  she  objected 
:>ngly  to  the  monotonous  hours  spent  in 
ngering,"  and  at  the  gamut  She  was 
brmed  that  all  her  future  success  in  that 
ightful  art  depended  upon  being  perfect 
stress  of  her  piano. 

'  Oh,  I  am  to  be  mistress  of  my  piano,  am 
'  asked  the  ingenuous  girl.  To  which 
uiry  it  was  replied,  "  Undoubtedly." 
'  Then  what  would  you  think  of  me  if  I 
ame  mistress  at  once?"  continued  the 
ncess. 

*  That  would  be  impossible.  There  is  no 
al  road  to  music  Experience  and  great 
ctice  are  essential." 

'  Oh,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  music, — 
f     No  royal  road?    And  I  am  not  mis- 
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tress  of  my  pianoforte  ?  But  I  will  be,  I 
assure  you,  and  the  royal  road  is  this," — at 
the  same  moment  closing  the  piano,  locking 
it,  and  taking  the  key.  ''  There,  that's 
being  mistress  of  the  piano !  and  the  royal 
road  to  learn  is  never  to  take  a  lesson  till 
you're  in  the  humor  to  do  it" 

Those  present  laughed  heartily,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  lesson  was  resumed. 

Some  blame  has  been  attached  to  the  ad- 
mirable mother  of  our  young  queen  for  hav- 
ing surrounded  her  daughter  in  her  early 
years  with  so  many  German  professors  and 
teachers.  This  charge,  however,  though 
true  in  point  of  fact,  is  reduced  to  no  real 
charge  at  all  when  it  is  remembered  during 
how  short  a  period  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had 
become  acquainted  with  England,  the  Eng- 
lish court,  and  the  English  language,  before 
she  was  called  upon  to  superintend  the  ardu- 
ous duty  of  attending  to  the  education  of  the 
future  queen  of  Great  Britain.  She  was 
naturally  anxious  that  every  thing  that  tran- 
spired should  be  known  to  herself,  and  that 
she  should  therefore  hear  in  her  own  lan- 
guage the  lessons  which  were  given  and  the 
precepts  which  were  communicated  to  her 
daughter.  Beside  which,  at  that  period  the 
income  of  the  duchess  was  comparatively 
small,  and  German  professors  and  teachers 
were  less  expensive.  It  was  wise  also  to  ac- 
custom the  ear  of  her  child  from  early  days 
to  the  varied  sounds  of  different  languages, 
so  that  she  might  even  be  prepared  for  future 
grammatical  studies  by  a  previous  knowledge 
acquired  by  means  of  hearing  and  of  conver- 
sation, without  effort,  and  simply  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  child  unconsciously  acquires  the 
habit  of  speaking  its  mother-tongue. 

At  length,  however,  the  period  arrived 
when,  having  attained  her  sixth  year,  a  fur- 
ther provision  became  necessary  to  secure  to 
her  royal  highness  that  future  education,  in 
all  that  was  essential  as  well  as  ornamental, 
which  should  prepare  her  for  the  high  desti- 
nies which  awaited  her.  On  her  fifth  birth- 
day, her  uncle.  Prince  Leopold,  gave  an  elo- 
quent dejeuner  at  Marlborough  House,  at 
which  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  princess 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Sussex,  Gloucester,  the  Prince  Leinengen, 
the  Duchesses  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
and  the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Sophia.  The 
future  queen  of  these  isles  was  admired  for 
her  frankness,  feminine  beauty,  and  talent, 
and  for  her  deep  attachment  to  her  incom- 
parable mother.  That  mother  took  care  on 
this,  and  on  all  suitable  and  similar  occa- 
sions, to  impress  on  the  mind  of  her  child 
that  the  respect  and  kindness  shown  to  her 
were  so  shown,  in  the  Uoi^  \!bk»l  ^Soet  ^^\^.^ 
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cultivate  those  graces  and  virtues  which 
could  alone  render  her  acceptable  to  the 
British  empire. 

**  It  is  not  you,"  said  the  duchess,  "  but 
your  future  office  and  rank,  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  country  ;  and  you  must  so  act 
as  never  to  bring  that  office  and  that  rank 
into  disgrace  or  disrespect/' 

When  the  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
erected  at  the  top  of  Portland  Place,  was 
opened  for  inspection,  the  duchess  wisely 
took  her  daughter  to  behold  the  image  of  her 
departed  father.  She  availed  herself  of  that 
opportunity  to  cause  her  child  to  know  and 
feel  ''  that  dear  papa's  likeness  was  placed 
there,  not  merely  because  he  was  a  prince, 
but  because  he  was  a  good  man,  was  kind  to 
the  poor,  caused  little  boys  and  girls  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write;  helped  to  get 
money  from  good  people  to  cure  the  sick,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf;  and  did  all  he 
could  to  make  bad  people  good." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1824,  I  think, 
when  the  duchess  and  her  daughter  were  at 
Ramsgate,  that  the  scene  took  place  with 
which  I  have  commenced  these  **  Reminis- 
cences." Some  months  were  passed  by 
them  during  that  year  in  the  sea-bathing 
town  in  question  ;  and  not  till  October  did 
they  return  to  Kensington.  Yes,  to  that 
Kensington  they  loved  so  well,  and  where 
nearly  all  of  her  life  was  spent  until  the  pe- 
riod arrived  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
To  the  old  palace  of  Kensington,  surrounded 
by  gardens  so  inviting  and  beautiful,  the 
young  Victoria  was  greatly  attached.  There 
she  spent  the  sunniest  hours  of  her  youngest 
days ;  there  she  first  loved  the  prince  who  is 
now  the  charm  of  her  married  life  ;  there  the 
fondest  of  mothers  surrounded  her  with  all 
that  love,  wealth,  friendship,  rank,  and  taste, 
could  supply ;  there  her  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors taught  her  to  reason,  to  think,  to 
judge,  to  acquire,  to  improve ;  and  there  she 
grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  first  heard  the 
cry,  "Long  live  Victoria!"  No  wonder, 
then,  that  when  in  a  future  year  she  lefl  the 
old  palace-gate  of  Kensington  for  the  last 
time,  to  proceed  to  Buckingham  House  and 
to  St.  James's  Palace,  that  many  tears  rolled 
gracefully  down  her  cheeks  as  memory  called 
up  the  days  and  years  of  past  joys.  Those 
tears  were  honorable  to  her  affections,  and 
proved  that  she  had  a  tender  and  a  grateful 
heart. 

The  next  birth-day  of  the  princess  was  in 

May,  1825,  and  she  was  then  six  years  of  age. 

The  moment  had  arrived  when  it  became 

necessary  to  extend  the  sphere  of  her  know- 

ledge,  to  take  her  into  society  at  uvucYi  xxnv 


voidable  expense,  and  to  show  her  more  bb 
quently  to  the  country  in  that  rank,  and  s» 
rounded  by  that  splendor  which  necedsvij 
belonged  to  it.     Accordingly,  in  May  16SSi 
that  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Hocuetf 
Brunswick,  and  of  his  country,  the  Earl  d 
Liverpool^  a  man  whose  talents,  Tirtnes,  vA 
patriotism,  have  never  been  sufficiently  ei* 
tolled,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  t 
message  from  the  king,  requesting  that  pn* 
vision  might  be  made  for  the  infant  daoghtv 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  for  the  sco  ef 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     Nothing  cooU 
be  more  veracious,  feeling,  or  correct,  tha 
the  appeal  then  made  by  bis  lordship  to  tk 
upper  house;  and  the  encomiums  be  passed 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Ducbes 
of  Kent  cheered  her  much  in  her  difficult  u^ 
anxious  path.     He  stated  that  to  that  period 
the  duchess  had  supported  and  educated  ber 
daughter  without  making  any  application  tt 
parliament ;   btit  her  education  would  now 
become  a  matter  of  unavoidably  large  expen- 
diture; and  that,  according  to  her  rank,  ad 
to  the  position  in  which  she  stood  with  xegui 
to  the  crown  and  the  country,  she  was  n 
object  of  great,  of  genera]  interest.     She  hd 
been  instructed    in  the  pure  principles  d 
Christianity,  and  to  understand   and  appre- 
ciate the  rank  she  held,  at  the  same  time  ta 
have  a  humble  sense  of  her  own  deficiencie& 
The  duchess  had  been  greatly  assisted  bytbe 
aid  and  advice  of  her  own  brother,  the  Priaoe 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.     But  at  the  age  it 
which  the  princess  had  arrived  such  a  state 
of  things  could  no  longer  continue.    Her 
education  must  be  conducted  in  due  form, 
and  it  was  therefore  proposed  that  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  <£6000  per  annum  should  be 
made  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  daughter.     In   the  House  of 
Lords  this  proposal  was  felt  to  be  moderate, 
just,    and    indispensable,    and    was    loyallj 
acquiesced  in ;    as  was  a  grant  to  the  same 
amount  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.     But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Henry  Brougham  thought  the  stipend 
large,  though  he  eulogized  both  the  duchess 
and  her  amiable  daughter.     Mr.  Hume  was 
of  opinion  that  the  sum  should  not  be  applied 
for  all  at  once,  but  a  rising  grant  from  vear 
to  year.     Mr.  Peel  supported  the  grant   Mr. 
Canning  praised  the  duchess,  and  spoke  n 
favor  of  that  measure.     But,  after  a  divisioo 
in  the  committee,  both  the  grant  to  the  duch- 
ess, and  that  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
were  passed  by  a  majority  of  50. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  varied  the  scenes  of 

the  studies  of  her  royal  daughter,  not  oolj 

for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  but,  likewise. 

^vVaI  «be  mi^t  not  be  wearied  b j  the  do- 
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Botony  of  application,  and  that  the  English 
people  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  know- 
jog  their  future  queen.  Thus,  in  1830,  they 
resided  at  Worthing,  then  at  Kensington, 
tfiflited  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Ladies  Jen- 
lEinson  at  Buxted  Park,  enjoyed  themselves 
neatly  at  Malvern,  and  were  present  at  splen- 
did fHts  given  by  Earl  Somers  at  Eastnor 
OasUe,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp  at 
If  addrefield  Court     In  the  same  year  they 

Sroceeded  to  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Bath. 
!*hus,  in  1831,  the  Princess  Victoria  visited 
Claremont,  Buxted  Park,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with   all  its  enchanting  scenery  and  sylvan 
retreats,  and  Weymouth.     So,  in  1832,  she 
explored  the  mountains   of  North  Wales, 
visited  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Alton  Towers,  and  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth.     In  1833,  Portsmouth  and  the 
lale  of  Wight  were  again  selected  as  places 
of  sojourn,  and  she  visited  likewise  the  cas- 
tles of  several  of  the  nobility.    In  1834,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  was  honored  by  her  presence, 
mad  many  excursions  were  made  to  different 
parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey  which  wer6  condu- 
cive to  the  health  of  the  princess.     In  1835, 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  entertained  most  sump- 
tuously the  future   dueen    of  England  at 
Burghley,    who     afterwards     sojourned    at 
Itamsgate,  where  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
eame  to  meet  his  sister  and  his  niece.     In 
1836,  Kensington  Palace  was  more  than  usu- 
ally frequented  by  the  duchess  and  the  prin- 
cesSy  for  it  was  during  the  spring  of  that  year 
that  Prince  Albert  was    reported   to    have 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  youthful 
bat  sensitive  heart  of  the  Rose  of  England 
Still  Ramsgate  again  became  their  dwelling- 
place,  and  the  Princess  Victoria  lefl  it  always 
with  regret     The  sea  had  for  her  indescri- 
bable charms,  and  she  loved  to  watch  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  marine  landscape,  to 
gaze  on  the  moonbeams  playing  on  the  agi- 
tated surface,  and  to  plunge  her  fair  form 
into  the  briny  waves.     The  next  year  wit- 
aessed  the  death  of  her  uncle,  and  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.     The  movements  of  her 
majesty  since  that  time  are  fresher  in  the 
recollection  of  her  loving  subjects,  who  per- 
ceive with  satisfaction  that  she  transports  the 
court  at  pleasure  from  Windsor  to  Wahner, 
fironi  Walmer  to  Brighton,  from  Brighton  to 
Claremont,  from  Claremont  to  the  halls  and 
palaces  of  her  distinguished  nobility ;    and 
even  to  foreign  lands,  to  the  marine  villa  of 
the  King  of  the  French,  and  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  rich  and  happy  Belgium. 

There  is  a  little  incident  connected  with 
tjbe  temporary  residence  of  the  Princess  Vic- 
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toria  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  I  delight  to 
record.  It  so  happened  that  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  actresses  at  the  small  theatre  in 
that  lovely  and  captivating  watering-place 
died,  and  left  his  widow  in  the  condition  of 
about  becoming  a  mother.  The  fact  came 
to  her  knowledge,  and  she  applied  to  the 
duchess  for  aid  to  the  unfortunate  lady. 
Always  anxious  to  relieve  distress,  she  placed 
.£10  in  the  hands  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who  added  a  similar  sum  herself.  She  then 
applied  for  permission  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  sum  of  <£20  to  the  distressed  and  discon- 
solate actress.  With  that  activity  which  dis- 
tinguished her  in  all  her  proceedings,  she 
hastened  to  the  afflicted  woman,  conversed 
with  her  with  great  kindness  and  affability, 
witnessed  the  good  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  bestowment  of  the  sum  in  question, 
and  afterwards  made  many  inquiries  relative 
to  her  condition.  Here,  however,  her  royal 
munificence  did  not  terminate,  for  when  her 
majesty  ascended  the  throne  she  forgot  not 
the  poor  widow  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  sent 
to  her  a  kindly  intimation  that  an  annuity  of 
<£40  would  be  paid  to  her  during  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

Although  not  connected  with  this  portion 
of  her  majesty's  life,  there  is  another  incident 
which  proves  the  high  moral  and  religious 
influences  exercised  over  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Princess  Victoria  during  her  earlier 
years,  and  which  now  lead  her  to  conduct 
herself  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  rank  and 
elevation.  The  fact  I  am  about  to  record 
demonstrates  the  devout  respect  she  was 
always  taught  to  feel  for  the  sacrodness  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  Indeed,  her  reli- 
gious education  was  invariably  made  a  mat- 
ter of  the  deepest  and  primary  importance, 
and  the  lessons  given  at  the  period  of  her  life 
we  are  now  considering^  have  brought  forth 
the  most  satisfactory  results  in  after  days. 
The  incident  to  which  I  refer  is  the  follow- 
ing. A  certain  noble  lord  arrived  at  Wind- 
sor one  Saturday  night  at  a  late  hour.  On 
being  introduced  to  the  queen,  he  said,  *'  I 
have  brought  down  for  your  majesty's  inspec- 
tion some  documents  of  great  importance, 
but  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  trouble  you  to 
examine  them  in  detail,  I  will  not  encroach 
on  the  time  of  your  majesty  to-night,  but  will 
request  your  attention  to-morrow  morning." 
"  To-morrow  morning  !"  repeated  the  queen  ; 
"  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  my  Lord."  "  True, 
your  majesty,  but  business  of  the  state  will 
not  admit  of  delay."  "  I  am  aware  of  that," 
replied  the  qneen ;  "  and  as,  of  course,  your 
lordship  could  not  have  arrived  earlier  at  the 
palace  to-night,  I  will,  if  those  papers  are  <^C 
such  pressing  Vm^oxV^u^e,  ^\«cA  \»  ^w. 
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contents  after  church  to-morrow  morning." 
So  to  church  went  the  queen  and  the  court, 
and  to  church  went  the  noble  lord,  when, 
much  to  his  surprise,  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course was  on  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  **  How  did  your  lordship  like  the 
sermon  ?"  asked  the  queen.  "  Very  much, 
indeed,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  nobleman. 
*'  Well,  then,"  retorted  her  majesty,  "  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that,  last  night,  I  sent 
the  clergyman  the  text  from  which  he 
preached.  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  improTed 
by  the  sermon."  The  Sunday  passed  with- 
out a  single  word  being  said  relative  to  the 
state  papers  ;  and,  at  night,  when  her  majesty 
was  about  to  withdraw,  "  To-morrow  morn- 
ing, my  lord,  at  any  hour  you  please,"  said 


his  beloved  country,  his  ^ttv^M^f^^^le,^L 
his  adored  child,  are  dear  to  her  ^'^^^^^f'ai/gf^ 
all  who  at  any  time,  or  in  any  m^^^*  *^htj 
and  gratified  him,  are  sure  to  mee^  *^Mr/'/'' 
warmest  reception  on  the  part  of  ou  rgntMm^  '"^ 
queen.  One  of  the  causes  of  her  atts^^Hjl*''^  * " 
to  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  ^^^^^]\\ 
Prince  Leopold,  was  the  high  esteem  •■  v'^U' 
veneration  felt  by  them  towards  hcrtA^V^'^ 
and  which  they  proved  to  be  sincere  »!*'  I  -v 
peated  acts  of  personal  generosity  and  v^  ^^ 
pathy. 

The  education  of  the  princess  did  Bom  yl 
absorb  all  her  time  as  to  prevent  her  froB  1^ 
displaying  her  love  for  her  uncles  and  iuM,  *  * 
and  the  high  sense  she  entertained  of  the 
honor  which  was  reflected  on  her  by  her  W 


the  queen,  turning  to  the  nobleman, — ''as  ing  a  granddaughter  of  George  III.,  and  be- 


early  as  seven,  my  lord,  if  you  like,  we  will 
look  into  the  papers."  The  nobleman  said, 
*'  That  he  could  not  think  of  intruding  on 
her  majesty  at  so  early  an  hour ;  he  thought 
nine  o'clock  would  be  quite  soon  enough." 
**  No— no,  my  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  **  as 
the  papers  are  of  importance,  I  wish  them  to 
be  attended  to  very  early.  However,  if  you 
wish  it  to  be  nine,  be  it  so ;"  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  next  morning  at  nine,  her  majesty 
was  seated,  ready  to  receive  the  nobleman 
and  his  papers. 

This  is  one  of  very  many  anecdotes  T  could 
record  of  her  majesty's  high  sense  of  the  du- 
ties she  owed  to  Him  by  whom  queens  reign 
and  princes  decree  judgment.  Her  love  of 
justice  and  truth  may,  likewise,  be  ascribed 
to  the  admirable  lessons  of  high  morals  she 
received  in  her  juvenile  years.  There  is  a 
fact  which  illustrates  her  love  of  rectitude, 
which  I  refer  to  with  great  pleasure.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  died  con- 
siderably in  debt  to  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
<ind  Lord  Dundas,  and  that  these  debts  he 
was  really  wholly  unable  to  discharge.  Dur- 
ing her  minority  this  circumstance  was  often 
referred  to  by  the  Princess  Victoria,  and,  as 
she  revered  the  memory  of  her  father,  she 
longed  to  be  able  to  rescue  it  from  any  im- 
putation on  that  head.  Accordingly,  when 
her  majesty  ascended  the  throne,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  peers  received  the  full 
amount  of  their  debts,  accompanied  by  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate  to  each  from  the 
queen,  with  a  letter  expressive  of  the  obli- 
gations she  felt  towards  those  who  had  been 
her  father's  friends,  and  the  pleasure  she  and 
her  royal  mother  felt  in  being  thus  enabled 
to  express  their  feelings. 

The  memory  of  her  father,  of  his  high  and 
nobly  independent  conduct,  of  his  manly 
courage  and  truly  princely  bearing,  and  of 


ing  the  niece  of  so  very  many  illostrioM 
aunts  and  uncles.  She  loved  them  aU»  visil- 
ed  them  frequently,  was  instructed  to  pif 
suitable  respect  and  homage  to  each  of  thes, 
and  was  never  more  happy  than  when  vox- 
rounded  by  the  members  of  her  iUustrioM 
race.  It  has  been  said  that  she  felt  iealons 
or  envious  of  one  of  her  female  cousins ;  bit 
this  report  is  wholly  incorrect,  and  her  oot- 
duct  since  that  period  to  the  charming  persoo 
in  question  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  rumor. 

Instructed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  worb 
of  art  and  of  science,  the  princess  was  miBUte 
in  her  inquiries  respecting  them,  and  warn 
in  her  admiration  when  she  fully  understood 
them.  The  cathedrals  of  England  were  es- 
pecial favorites  with  our  youthful  queen,  and 
church  music  and  church  architecture  grati- 
fied her  greatly.  To  the  public  institutioas 
of  the  towns  and  cities  she  visited,  she  was  a 
generous  benefactress,  and  would  williDgh 
deprive  herself  of  portions  of  her  pocket- 
money,  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  art,  science,  literature, 
poverty,  and  distress,  upon  her  beneroleace. 

In  1831,  the  public  became  anxious  to 
know  what  progress  had  been  made  in  tbe 
education  of  her  royal  highness,  what  were 
the  nature  of  her  studies,  and  to  what  de- 
scription of  knowledge  she  applied  with  most 
diligence.  That  public  soon  ascertained  that 
the  education  of  the  princess  was  making 
most  gratifying  progress.  Mr.  Amos  gave 
her  lectures  on  the  English  constitution ;  Mr. 
Westall  superintended  her  drawing  lessons; 
in  Latin  she  had  made  considerable  pro6- 
ciency,  and  was  able  to  read  Horace  with  fla- 
ency.  Her  love  of  music  was  enthusiastic, 
and  her  taste  for  visiting  the  theatres  was 
rather  the  result  of  musical  sympathy  iritb 
the  orchestra,  than  of  attachment  to  tbe 
drJima. 


his  devoted  attachment  to  his  au^u^l  iaroW^  A    ^^^  ^mv^room  of  Her  Hajeslj  Qaeei 


A  reoina's 

*^^V^e^  held  on  Feb.  24,  1831,  was  the 

^j^     ^tiagnificent  which  had  been  seen  since 

^fli^^V\ich  had  taken  place  on  the  presenta- 

^•>i^j^^J^f  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  upon 

■  >*-  ^^on  of  her  marriage.    No  drawing-room 
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^^ 


^  ^^iiVkV^^  ^  great  an  interest,  when  compared 
^-tt     ^W,  as  the  one  held  by  dueen  Adelaide, 


>  V. 


^^i". : 


'fw^"ich  the  Princess  Victoria  was  presented 
^^*^^*  attaining  her  twelfth  year.  It  was  on 
'  '  .4^^  occasion  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 


^^^  illustrious  daughter  arrived  in  state,  at- 
^•cnkinson,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Cust,  Lady 


^Jfc^^ded  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 


tdy  Charlotte  St.  Maur,  Lady  Catherine 

^Conroy,  ia  Baronne  Letzen,  Sir  J.  Conroy, 
^md  General  Wetherall.     This  was  the  first 
public  appearance  of  the  Princess  Victoria  at 
^Boart.     Her  dress  was  made  entirely  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
^    ITictoria  wore  a  frock  of  English  blond,  sim- 
ple, modest,   and   becoming.     She  was  the 
object  of  interest  and  admiration  on  the  part 
of  all   assembled,  as  she  stood  on  the  left  of 
her  majesty  on  the  throne.     The  scene  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  remembered, 
and  the  future  Clueen  of  England  contem- 
plated all  that  passed  with  much  dignity,  but 
irith  evident  interest. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duchess  of  North- 
nmberland  to  the  high  and  important  office 
of  governess  of  the  princess  was  suggested 
by  King  William  IV.    As  a  lady  of  the  high- 
est   mental  acquirements,  noble  family,  and 
^reat    personal    attractions,   she   wns   wise- 
ly selected,  and  public  opinion  confirmed  the 
ohoice.    That  appointment  was  very  far  from 
being  nominal.     The  duchess  became  con- 
stant in  her  visits  to  Kensington  Palace,  and 
frequently  remained  there  in  the  company  of 
^he    princess  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
^ay.      Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Duchess 
of  N^orthumberland  was  giving  her  admirable 
instructions  to  the   princess,  Southey,  the 
t-laureate,  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
►ted  with  much  respect  and  feeling.   Th;* 
vernation  turned  first  on  poetry,  and  then 
on    history ;  and  he  afterwards  expressed  the 
<leli^ht    he   felt  when   he  learnt   from   the 
yrincess  Victoria's  own  lips  how  much  plea- 
she  had  derived  from  his  prose,  as  well 
_    from  his  poetical  compositions.   The  future 
Ciueen  ofGreat  Britainwas  particularly  charm- 
ed by  the  Life  of  Nelson,  and  expressed  her  gra- 
titude at  its  preparation.   "  That  is  a  delight- 
ful book,  indeed,"  she  observed,  **  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  read  it  half-a-dozen  times  over.'' 
The  twelfth  birthday  of  the  princess  was 
one    of  great   festivity.     Splendid   presents 
"^feere  offered  to  her,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
two  beautiful  ponies  from   the  Duchess  of 
Oordon.     They  were  great  favorites   with 


their  royal  mistress.  A  juvenile  ball,  given 
by  the  king  and  queen  in  July,  1831,  to  the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  which  was  attended 
by  a  very  large  number  of  the  children  of  the 
nobility,  was  often  talked  of  by  her  as  the 
scene  which,  in  her  younger  days,  had  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  her  memory. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  superior  and  enlightened 
judgment,  objected  to  the  frequent  attend- 
ance of  her  young  charge  at  drawing-rooms  ; 
and,  as  the  health  of  the  princess  was  deli- 
cate, the  duchess  advised  that  her  pupil 
should  not  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
King  William.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, but  this  was  submitted  to  with  respect- 
ful obedience.  The  enemies  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  whom 
I  have  before  alluded,  sought  to  cause  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  reason  why  the  princess 
was  not  present  was  because  her  proper 
place  at  that  ceremony  had  not  been  assign- 
ed to  her.  But  who,  that  knew  the  good 
King  William  and  his  incomparable  queen, 
would  believe  that  any  slight  was  put  by 
them  on  their  well-beloved  niece,  and  the 
heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne  ?  The 
same  enemies  also  stated  that  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  was  seeking  to  give  a  po- 
litical bias  to  the  education  of  the  princess; 
and  some  uneasiness  was,  therefore,  created 
at  the  palace.  But  it  wiis  soon  ascertained 
that  her  grace,  neither  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  to  be  studied  by  her  pupil,  nor  in  any 
other  way,  had  given  the  slightest  party  color 
to  the  education  of  her  ilevc.  Her  stud  ies  had 
been  such  as  enlightened  men  of  all  parties 
would  approve.  She  was  well  versed  in  his- 
tory, both  in  the  English  and  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  historians  selected  were  those 
whose  works  were  in  the  hands  of  all  those 
who  desired  correct  views  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  mind  of  the  Princess  Victoria  was  not 
the  only  subject  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
her  noble  governess ;  for  her  royal  highness 
became  an  accomplished  and  even  daring 
equestrian,  under  the  care  of  Fozard,  the  just- 
ly celebrated  riding-master.  The  ease  of  her 
carriage,  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners, 
and  her  truly  royal  air  and  demeanor,  much 
excited  the  attention  of  distinguished  for- 
eigners, and,  amongst  others,  of  Count  Or- 
loff,  to  whom,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  gave  a  splendid  banquet. 

There  was  another  feature,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  princess,  which  did  great  honor 
to  all  who  were  encra$red  in  that  most  im- 
portant  matter ;  and  that  was,  that  she  was 
taught  to  consider  it  her  duty,  wKe.t<i.\^\  ^^ 
went,  to  eucowx«Lg|&,\i'^\i«t  ^^viwvw^^^'^^^^ 
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charitable  institutions  of  the  neighborhood 
which  tended  to  relieve  the  physical  suffer- 
ings of  her  fellow-creatures.  I  have  been 
quite  charmed,  whilst  looking  over  the  re- 
citals of  her  varied  journeyings  and  resi- 
dences in  difTerent  parts  of  the  country,  to 
perceive  to  how  great  an  extent  herself  and 
her  royal  mother  indulged  in  this  godlike 
grace  of  charity.  No  one  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  movements  of  her  royal 
highness  and  of  her  august  mother  during 
several  years  of  their  lives,  could  form  any 
thing  like  a  just  estimate  of  their  numerous 
munificent  acts.  I  noticed,  wherever  they 
went,  though  their  means  were  comparatively 
limited,  and  their  incomes  by  no  means  large, 
they  lefl  proo&  of  their  sympathy  for  all  that 
was  benevolent  and  good. 

The  beauties  of  nature,  in  their  wild  and 
romantic  character,  as  in  North  Wales, —  in 
their  marine  nature,  as  at  Ramsgate, — in 
their  beautiful  hilly  scenery,  as  at  Malvern, — 
or  in  their  calm  and  sylvan  characteristics,  as 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Princess  Victoria  was 
early  taught  to  examine  and  a:imire.  As  her 
mind  opened,  and  her  heart  expanded,  she 
returned  to  the  spots  of  her  earliest  recollec- 
tions with  fresh  delight,  and  inquired  for 
those  objects,  whether  trees,  mills,  brooks,  old 
cottages,  ivy-mantled  towers,  gray  churches, 
and  distant  blue  hills,  which  had  before  pleas- 
ed and  delighted  her.  To  the  home  scenery  of 
England,  its  thatched  cottages,  its  cleanly  vd- 
lages,  its  smart  and  active  towns,  its  busy,  bus- 
tling cities,  its  rural  churches,  its  well-made 
roads,  its  shady  lanes,  and  its  deep,  sequestered 
dells,  she  was  taught  to  be  familiar ;  and  that 
familiarity  alone  was  sure  to  be  followed  by 
attachment  and  love.  I  have  travelled  in 
many  lands,  seen  the  dashing  cataract  and 
the  foaming  torrent,  the  eternal  glaciers,  and 
the  loftiest  Alps,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
country  where  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  scenery 
was  so  lovable  and  attractive  as  in  dear  Old 
England. 

I  have  thus  sketched  the  early  days  and 
the  advancing  years  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
in  general  terms,  and  given  general  impres- 
sions ;  because  the  minutia;  of  those  days  and 
years  would  take  volumes  instead  of  pages, 
to  describe.  Her  life,  until  the  period  when 
called  on  to  rule  over  a  great  and  a  glorious 
empire,  was  one  of  constant  investigation, 
admiration,  and  improvement.  Her  educa- 
tion was  varied  and  general,  and  she  was 
wisely  taught  to  find  **  sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in 
every  thing."  Indeed,  in  later  years,  when 
occasionally  removed  from  the  Duchess  of 
iVortiiumberland,  her  correspondence  with 
that  justly  celebrated  lady  was  a  cou\.uiw^\io\\ 
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of  her  education,  and  powerfully  coatriM 
to  strengthen  the  mind  of  the  future  QmI 
of  England.  I  have  been  reminded  m| 
circumstance  by  the  recent  visit  of  In 
jesty  to  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Deroaiifl 
Chatsworth.  The  last  time  she  hadiijl 
that  English  Versailles,  in  1832,  All 
planted  a  sapling,  which,  when  she  kq 
returned,  had  become  a  welJ-gfowa  IM 
The  description  of  the  planting  ifae  h 
given  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  DochilK^^ 
of  Northumberland.  When  she  r^anie4ii|b  ^'■ 
1843,  her  royal  consort  was  there,  and  npn  '^ 
planted  another.  The  correspondence viiliii  tii-: 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  used  to  bltpii-::. 
animated  and  interesting,  and  the  iiaii^|)ii>ry 
habits,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  |i»|l&:r 
pie,  in  the  various  spots  visited  by  theprinoo^  Ic  U- 
were  described  by  her  with  an  acconq^lHteri 
minuteness,  and  spirit,  quite  extraordiBM^I^  ^' 
considering  her  then  inexperience  and  joamn*^ 

The  British  character  of  her  heart,  fcvliacp 
ings,  and  sympathies,  should  not  be  ibi|^|tirr^- 
ten.  British  shells,  British  fossils,  BnwU;  > 
plants,  British  birds,  British  antiqaitiflk  I  ^-^ 
British  artists  and  authors^  British  mum&t*  I ^ 
tures,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  British,  ^  I %»'^ 
was  taught  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  tka  I '  ^ 
in  the  productions  of  other  countries.  Tktt  I  ^ ' 
wherever  she  went  the  peculiar  characttt-1^ 
istics  of  the  spot  were  always  examined  ^X"^ 
her,  and  she  almost  invariably  gave  ordes  I  '^ 
for  some  specimens  of  the  manufactured  [ 
goods  which  were  there  produced.  Thus ' 
she  identified  herself  with  the  people,  the 
artisans,  the  manufacturers  of  the  country: 
and  they  rejoiced  in  her  as  an  enlightened 
patroness,  and  a  practical  and  sincere  friend. 
In  like  manner,  the  princess  was  often  pr^ 
sent  Hi  fetes  of  a  national  character,  particu- 
larly at  those  connected  with  the  navy ;  such 
as  yacht-festivals,  the  launching  of  large  ves- 
sels, and  laying  the  foundation-stones  of  in- 
stitutions destined  to  benefit  the  widows  or 
children  of  the  united  services  of  the  armj 
and  navy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  Ducbetf 
of  Kent  and  her  royal  daughter  visited  any 
spot,  they  were  met  with  fairy-footed  maidens 
strewing  flowers  before  them,  as  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells ;  or  by  the  outpouring  of  whole 
populations  to  greet  them,  as  in  the  midland 
counties ;  or  by  deputations  of  the  most  illn£- 
trious  of  their  citizens,  as  in  the  cities  of 
Bath,  Bristol,  &c. 

The  eighteenth  birthday  of  the  royal  ladj 
at  length  arrived.  It  was  ushered  in  br 
many  a  merry  peal,  and  numerous  were  tbe 
congratulations  she  then  received.  It  vas 
the  period  of  her  legal  majority.  He  bj 
\>N\vQm  \l\u^s  reign  had  spared  her  life  to  tbit 
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day,  and   amongst  the  'first  to  con- 

tulate  her  on  the  happy  event  was  Prince 

l^erl,  her  now  admired  and  beloved  con- 

.    Many  were  the  princes  who  were  there. 

were  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  two 

le  sons,  the  Duke  ofSaxe  CoburgGotha, 

Albert  and  his  brother,  and  most  of 

foreign  ambassadors  and  representatives 

t.he  courts  of  the  world  did  homage  to  the 

reftueenof  Great  Britain.  But  none  were 

welcome  than  him  who,  when  she  was 

e  more  than  fifteen,  had  inspired  in  her 

Kig  heart  a  love  for  his  person,  his  talents, 

his  virtues — Prince  Albert.     It  was  a 

alar  fact,  however,  as  connected  with  the 

ory  of  the  House  of  Orange,  that  the 

ice  and  his  sons  were  visiting  the  court 

London   at   the   same    time    as   Prince 

crt,  his  father  and  brother,  and  that  again 

house  of  Orange  was  disappointed  in  its 

^ire  to   ally  itself  with   that  of  Britain. 

ioce  Albert  was  then  also  eighteen  years 

kj^  ^ge.    In  height  and  features  he  resembled 

!^^  youthful  princes  of  the  Netherlands ;  but 

^^^bert  was  the  favorite  at  Kensington,  and. 

,^^^c)Be  initiated  in  court-secrets  predicted  Um 

^•ult. 

^  The  festivities  which  took  place  on  occa- 
Vxi  of  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  the  princess 
^^^re  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  Nothing 
^^onld  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  enter- 
^^juoments,  and  the  splendor  of  the  scene  at 
<^%L  James's  Palace  will  never  be  forgotten 
,9^j  those  who  were  present  at  the  Victoria 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  princess  re- 
named to  the  calm  and  dignified  occupations 
^f  her  ordinary  life,  than  the  venerable  and 
Excellent  King  William  IV.  was  seized  with 
^  dangerous  illness,  and  expired  on  the  20th 
^>f  June,  1837. 

At  the  early  hour  of  five  in  the  morning  the 
^^rchbiahop  of  Canterbury,  Earl  Albemarle, 
^nd  Sir  Henry  Halford  arrived  at  the  palace 
^>f  Kensington  to  communicate  the  event,  and 
XfOrd  Melbourne  followed  at  nine,  and  had  an 
interview  of  half  an  hour  alone  with  the 
princess  Victoria.  Lord  Brougham,  Mr. 
Sathurst,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  followed.  The  lord  mayor  and 
"^he  city  marshals  succeeded,  and  amongst 
^he  first  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
"^o  do  homage  to  his  niece  as  queen  was  that 
^ery  King  of  Hanover,  who  had  been  so  ofien 
Ynisrepresented  to  the  Princess  Victoria  as 
lier  enemy. 

Xhe  first  privy  council  at  Kensington  Pal- 
ace was  then  held  by  her  majesty.  Upwards 
^)f  one  hundred  of  the  members  of  his  late 
-majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council  were 
^here.     It  was  a  solemn  and  imposing  scene. 


Painting  has  depicted  it,  poetry  has  describ- 
ed it,  and  history  will  record  it ;  but  neither 
painting,  poetry  nor  history,  can  do  it  jus- 
tice. There  stood  the  graceful  and  the 
fair,  the  young  and  the  noble-minded  girl  of 
eighteen,  berefiofher  father  in  her  youngest 
days,  succeeding  her  venerable  grandfather 
George  III.  and  her.  illustrious  uncles 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors.  There  she  stood,  young, 
confiding,  generous,  timid,  anxious  to  do  all 
that  was  right,  loving  her  family,  her  country, 
and  her  God,  and  desirous,  above  and  before 
all  things,  to  govern  righteously.  Around 
her  were  aged  and  wise  men,  warriors  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country, 
judges  who  had  decided  rightly  and  well  in 
all  matters  of  high  dispute  and  contest^ 
statesmen  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  their  beloved  Eng- 
land, and  men  of  all  parties  who  loved  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  were  attached  to  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  these  realms. 

And  then  came  the  proclamation :  '^  We 
publish  and  proclaim  that  the  high  and  migh- 
ty princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  is  the  only 
lawful  and  rightful  liege  lady,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith." 

The  princess  was  now  a  Queen,  and, 
though  young,  artless,  and  blooming,  she 
looked  a  queen,  spoke  as  a  queen,  felt  as  a 
queen ;  and  the  country  did  her  homage. 
But,  though  a  queen,  she  felt  also  as  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  niece,  for  she  threw  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  her  mother  and  wept  like  a  lov- 
ing child.  And  when  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
her  favorite  uncle,  presented  himself  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  majesty,  and 
was  about  to  kneel  in  her  presence  to  kiss 
her  royal  hand,  she  gracefully  prevented  him, 
bestowed  an  affectionate  kiss  on  his  cheek, 
and  said,  "Do  not  kneel,  my  uncle,  fori 
am  still  Victoria  your  niece."  The  Duke 
of  Sussex  was  wholly  overcome  by  this  proof 
of  her  condescension  and  love. 

The  first  drawing-room  of  the  queen  was 
most  splendid  ;  and  the  scene  on  the  17th  of 
July,  when  her  majesty  prorogued  parliament 
in  person,  was  one  of  deep  interest  and  unpre- 
cedented excitement.  That  also  was  one  of 
those  pageants  which  must  be  seen  and  felt, 
for  it  cannot  be  described.  The  breath- 
less anxiety  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
deep  and  intense  curiosity  of  the  assembled 
peerage  of  the  country,  the  roar  of  the  can- 
non, the  shouts  of  the  populace  from  without, 
the  solemn  circumstances  of  a  new  reign,  a 
youthful  reign,  and  a  woman's  reign ^  over  «^ 
country  uuec^M^iV^Oi  Vsi  VJt^fc  -^o^^^  ^•«Ka»v.\»c 
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painted  or  depicted  on  the  canvass  or  on  sto- 
ried page.  Her  silvery  voice,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  her  age,  added  music  to  the 
scene,  as  she  delivered,  with  an  easy  dignity 
and  a  natural  grace,  her  speech  of  proroga- 
tion. The  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
queen  of  eighteen  managed  her  naturally  mu- 
sical voice  whilst  reading  her  first  address  to 
the  country,  so  as  without  the  least  apparent 
effort  making  herself  heard  at  the  very  far- 
thest part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  called  for  the 
general  admiration  of  all  who  heard  her.  It 
was  known,  indeed,  that  her  majesty  was  an 
accomplished  vocalist,  and  that  she  frequent- 
ly entertained  her  noble  circle  by  popular 
airs  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
on  the  piano :  but  it  was  feared,  by  those 
who  loved  her  best,  that  the  moment  of  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  as  queen  before  her 
parliament  would  somewhat  discompose  her. 

The  queen  formed  her  household.  It  was 
Whig.  The  queen  continued  the  advisers  of 
her  uncle  William  IV.  They  were  Whig. 
The  queen  paid  her  first  visit  to  Guildhall. 
The  Whigs  again  preponderated.  Do  I 
blame  her  for  this?  No.  The  queen's 
father  was  a  Whig ;  the  queen's  mother  and 
uncle  Leopold  were  Whigs ;  the  society  in 
which  she  had  most  frequently  associated 
had  been  Whig.  She  was  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that 
on  ascending  the  throne  she  should  have 
called  at  once  to  her  councils  other  men  en- 
tertaining other  opinions,  and  viewing  all 
great  public  questions  in  an  opposite  light. 
Besides  which  she  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  public  opinion  was  Whig,  that  the  new 
elections  would  be  Whig,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives would  still  have  to  contend  for  some 
years  with  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  the 
foreign  revolutions  and  the  domestic  reform- 
bill  of  1830  had  called  into  life  or  vigor. 

It  was  a  charming  thought  of  her  majesty 
when  she  determined  .that  the  first  message 
she  should  send  down  to  the  parliament  in 
the  following  December  should  be  one  asking 
for  a  suitable  provision  for  her  royal  mother, 
— for  that  mother  who  had  watched  her  every 
hour  with  a  maternal  benignity  and  wisdom 
which  could  not  be  excelled,  even  if  it  could 
be  rivalled. 

Next  came  the  coronation.  Never  was 
such  an  event  celebrated  with  more  delight 
or  enthusiasm.  The  Abbey  was  gorgeous 
in  attractions  ;  the  loveliness  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen surpassed  description ;  the  young 
and  graceful  monarch  looked  a  goddess 
amonorst  her  fair  and  beauteous  ladies  of 
honor  and  of  rank.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  glittered  in  the 
BunbeamSy  and  sparks  of  light  appeared  to  fly 


on  every  side.     The  queen  advanced  to< 
the  altar  with  an  air  of  calm  and  digDi 
composure,  the  royal  robe  of  crimsoo 
gracefully  upon  her,  and  on  her  bead  wii 
circle  of  gold.      She  knelt  devootlj; 
prayed  fervently. 

"  I  here  present  unto  you  Queen  Yi 
the  undoubted  queen  of  this  realm,"  said 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  "  wherefore 
you,  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  her 
age,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same?'' 

The  assembled  multitudes  replied  bv  tixir 
smiles,  their  tears,  their  looks  of  affectia- 
respect  and  love.  The  holy  commuDioi 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  sacceM: 
The  queen  partook  of  the  same.  How  ^ 
rious  the  association!  She  was  a  qoeei 
Yes ;  but,  what  was  far  better,  she  was  i 
Christian  queen.  Ah !  who  will  forget  tli 
sublime  solemnity  of  that  moment  wheo  tki 
glorious  anthem,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  fltf 
souls  inspire!"  preceded  the  anointing oftkt 
queen ;  nor  yet  those  shouts  of  "  God  mk 
the  Queen !"  "  May  the  queen  live  for  efer!" 
^Aien  the  crowning  had  taken  place,  and  wbei 
me  venerable  archbishop  had  placed  ontk 
youthful  head  of  Victoria  I.  the  crown  of  tb 
mighty  Christian  land  I  That  was  a  pagei^ 
which  the  oldest  of  us  can  never  forget,  vi 
which  the  youngest  still  love  to  dwell  upoD  td 
admire. 

That,  too,  was  a  remarkable  and  a  sdeni 
sight  when  the  young  and  graceful  moDarcb 
of  these  realms  assembled  the  privy  coand 
and  announced  to  the  old,  the  sage,  the  r^ 
fleeting  men  who  surrounded  her,  thatsbehi' 
come  to  the  resolution  to  ally  herselfinnitf' 
riage  to  the  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  CobtfJ 
of  Gotha.  "  Deeply  impressed,"  said  tke 
youthful  queen,  "  with  the  solenmitj  of  tkf 
engagement  I  am  about  to  contract,  I  b>^ 
not  come  to  this  decision  without  mature  coi' 
sideration,  nor  without  feeling  astronga^o^ 
ance  that,  with  the  blessing  of  A  Imighty  God,< 
will  at  once  secure  my  domestic  fel  iciiy  andsa^ 
serve  to  the  interests  of  my  crownand  peopj^- 

The  privy  council  smiled  satisftcli* 
The  old  men  gave  her  in  their  hearts  thtf 
blessing.  Men  less  advanced  in  years  pf** 
dieted  much  of  happiness.  And  throu^bo"^ 
the  whole  country  but  one  feeling  was  ^ 
played — it  was  that  of  unalloyed  joy  and  «•• 
feigned  satisfaction. 

The  marriage  followed.  The  old  Cb^ 
Royal  of  St.  James's  looked  splendidly  ^ 
and  scarlet.  None  were  sad  or  sorrowi^ 
but  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  She  appro^^* 
the  match,  and  she  rejoiced  at  the  cix)** 
which  had  been  made.  But  still  the  qo^ 
was  her  daughter,  and  from  that  moment^ 
became  the  property  of  another.    Aj*  ^  ' 
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^  and  so  it  erer  will  be ;  no  mother  can 

with  unmixed  satisfi^ction  her  daughter 
Bed  away  from  her  embraces,  and  united 
»ther  ties  to  a  man  and  a  stranger.  The 
sn  looked  pale  and  anxious ;  the  scene 
calm,  solemn,  and  effective.  As  at  her 
» nation,  so  at  her  marriage,  she  embraced 
mother  and  the  Queen  Dowager  of  £ng- 

;  and  in   this  she  did  well,   for  in  the 
^h  and  breadth  of  the  laud   she  cannot 
Ifind  their  equals, 
yho  does  not  know  that  that  marriage 

Jed  to  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Alice 
id  Mary  ?  the  first  born  on  November  21, 
O,   the   second  on  November  9,  1841, 

the  third  on  April  26,  1843.  And  who 
»  not  know  that  the  marriage  has  also 
cfe  productive  of  nothing  but  happiness  to 
kllustrious  pair,  and  of  the  most  unfeigned 
»faction  to  the  whole  country?  The 
»ort  of  the  queen  is,  with  the  single  ex- 
:ion  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

the  most  popular  man  in  the  land ;  and 
conduct  has  been  invariably  such  as  to 
ire  for  him  the   respect  of  the  old,  the 

of  the  young,  and  the  admiration  of  all. 
^ut  the  queen  is  now  surrounded  byCon- 
auives :  those  who  were  once  uncalled  to 
councils  now  indicate  to  her  her  policy 

advise  her  in  her  high  station.  How  is 
?  Is  the  queen  less  a  Whig  ?  No.  Is 
queen  less  mindful  of  the  personally  loyal 
duct  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Marquess 
Lansdowne,  orLord  John  Russell  ?  No. 
ts  her  majesty  view  all  public  questions 
>recisely  the  same  light  as  the  Duke  of 
iiington.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  Earl  of 
-rdeen  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  But  the 
&ti  is  a  constitutional  queen.  She  was 
y  taught  the  principles  of  that  constitu- 
She  knows  that  enlightened  public 
lion  co-operates  with,  and  regulates  the 
isious  of,  the  crown.  She  perceived  that 
lament,  the  legal  image  of  the  public 
d,  had  become  Conservative;  that  the 
On  was  wearied  of  contradictions  and  in- 
ision,  of  feebleness,  and  want  of  power, 
Te  power  ought  to  reside.  Faithful  to 
friends  of  her  father,  her  mother,  her 
les  Leopold  and  Sussex,  and  to  the  friends 
ter  own  youth,  she  tried  them  to  the  last. 

the  country  spoke,  through  its  constitu- 
a]  organs,  in  a  voice  that  could  not  be 
^ken,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  invited 
^rm  that  cabinet  to  which  her  majesty  has 
d  with  good  faith,  kindness,  condescen- 
•  and  confidence.  I  am  not  about  to  dis- 
>  the  merits  of  the  two  political  parties  be- 
^n  which  the  queen  had  to  decide,  since 
queen  has  acted  constitutionally,  and  her 


private  feelings  and  sympathies  have  not  been 
suffered  to  interfere  with  her  public  duties 
and  with  the  national  will.  The  working  of 
the  political  system  of  our  British  constitu- 
tion is  still  a  problem  at  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Constantinople,  if  not  at  Vienna  and  Rome ; 
but  that  working  is  majestic,  simple,  and 
glorious. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  atrocious  at- 
tempts to  annoy,  wound,  and  even  destroy 
the  life  of  her  majesty.  They  are  dark,  dark 
spots  in  a  reign  of  life  and  light.  These  at- 
tempts were  viewed  with  unmingled  horror 
by  all  her  majesty's  loving  subjects;  and 
that  very  feeling  has  happily,  I  trust,  for  ever 
put  a  stop  to  a  renewal  of  acts  so  unworthy 
of  an  enlightened,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  But  it  would  be  unjust  and  dis- 
loyal not  to  record,  that  on  every  successive 
attempt  the  queen  has  displayed  a  sangfroid, 
a  dignity,  a  calmness,  a  forbearance,  a  hu- 
manity, and  a  gentleness  towards,  or  in  be- 
half of,  her  blind  and  mistaken  enemies, 
which  has  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  love  their  species,  and  who  seek  to  re- 
press crime  by  encouraging  virtue.  Those 
who  have  approached  her  majesty  on  all  such 
occasions  have  been  unanimous  in  the  testi- 
mony they  have  borne  to  her  magnanimity 
and  courage,  and  have  retired  from  her  pres- 
ence with  the  sentiment  that  she  was  indeed 
another  illustrious  scion  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  im- 
mortal George  III.  and  "  a  liege  lady  and 
queen,"  worthy  of  wearing  on  her  head  the 
crown  of  this  mighty  empire. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  fair  queen  of  our 
blessed  isles  she  was  returning  in  her  state- 
carriage  from  the  late  autumnal  prorogation 
of  parliament.  I  had  seen  her  proceed  to 
that  ceremony  with  a  calm,  serious,  decided 
air.  She  acknowledged,  indeed,  with  digni- 
ty and  grace  the  homage  of  the  people,  but 
her  mind  was  in  another  spot.  She  was 
pale,  thoughtful,  determined.  '^  O'Connell 
will  have  no  loop-hole  lefl,"  I  remarked  to  a 
friend  by  my  side.  "  The  speech  will  be  de- 
cisive, and  treason  will  be  abashed."  Slow- 
ly moved  the  procession,  and  I  was  glad  it 
did  so,  for  I  loved  to  see  the  royal  pair,  young, 
free,  confiding,  proceeding  to  meet  the  na- 
tional representatives  and  the  not  less  nation- 
al peerage.  It  was  a  charming  sight,  and 
my  memory  occupied  itself  during  her  ab- 
sence by  recalling  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
and  the  changes  of  her  still  youthful  years. 
In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  proces- 
sion returned.  The  queen  was  pale  and 
thoughtful  no  longer.  Her  face  was  flushed, 
her  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  animation  was. 
great.     She  was  conversing  with  Her  Grace 
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the  Duchess  of  Bacceach  with  extraordina- 
ry vivacity.  She  was  at  ease;  her  mind 
had  been  relieved  of  a  harden ;  her  face  was 
lighted  up  with  blushes,  smiles,  and  the  sat^ 
isfaction  which  a  queen  will  feel  when  she 
has  done  a  good  deed  and  maintained  right 
principles.  Yes,  she  had  said  to  faction,  ^*  I 
love  liberty ;  but  I  love  order.  I  love  the 
free  institutions  of  my  country ;  but  I  love 
the  union  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  love 
the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  a  constitu- 
tional government,  and  I  would  be  the  last 
to  desire  that  Ireland  should  suffer  from  her 
connexion  with  England ;  but  I  will  trans- 
mit to  my  children  and  to  my  children's 
children  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  undimin- 
ished in  splendor  and  untarnished  by  sub- 
mission to  treason  or  to  traitors.  I  love 
Ireland,  too,  the  birthplace  of  so  many  of  my 
best  subjects,  soldiers,  and  sailors ;  but  I  will 
— yes,  I  will  maintain  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  territorial  union.  I  love  the  wild  cry 
of  the  Irish  mountaineer  and  of  the  Irish 
peasant ;  I  love  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish 
heart,  the  frankness  of  the  Irish  character, 
and  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  soul ;  but  I  love, 
alsOy  the  union  of  peace,  harmony,  loyalty, 
and  obedience,  with  hospitality,  frankness, 
and  bravery.  I  am  resolved,  therefore,  cost 
what  it  may — tears,  sighs,  opposition,  fac- 
tious clamor,  and  desperate  effort — I  am  re- 
solved for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  the  repeal  of  that  union 
would  be  for  the  benefit,  instead  of  the  ruin 
of  Ireland, — yes,  I  am  resolved,  queen  of 
these  isles  as  I  am,  to  maintain  unimpaired 
and  untarnished  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland !" 

The  queen  looked  all  this.  The  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  was  evidently  delighted.  Prince 
Albert  was  listening  with  attention  and  joy. 
The  country  heard  her  speech.  The  people 
saw  her  look.  0*Connell  read  his  fate ;  and 
from   that   moment  repeal    was  impossible! 

OOD  SAVE  THE  dVEEN  !   YeS,  GoD  SAVE  THE 

Queen  ! 


BoRKiNn  OF  King  William*s  College. — It  is 
with  great  regret  we  announce  the  nearly  total  de- 
struction, by  fire,  on  Sunday  morning  lagt,  of  the 
edifice,  with  its  chapel  and  valuable  library,  known 
as  King  William's  College,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  house  of  the  vice-principal  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  building  which  has  been  spared.  The  libra- 
ry, collected  originally  by  Bishop  Wilson,  and  con- 
siderably increased  by  donations  from  the  present 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  contained,  it  is  stated,  a 
carious  collection  of  Bibles,  from  the  time  of  Cover- 
dale,  in  upwards  of  fifYy  different  languages,  and 
jnan^  unique  manuscripts  relating  to  Manx  eccle- 
siastical affairs. — Mk, 


THE  LAND  OF  THOUGHT 

BY  URS.  ABOT. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Oh  !  prize  it — *tis  enchanted  groond 

All  obiects  sweet  and  rare, 
All  lovely  images,  abound 

In  rich  profusion  there ; 
And  it  descends  in  every  age 

To  Man,  unclaimed,  unbought : 
None  may  invade  our  heritage, 

The  glorious  Land  of  Thought. 

There,  the  bright  treasures  hoarded  i 

Amassed  from  Learning's  store. 
Strains  of  enthralling  melody. 

And  tales  of  ancient  lore  ; 
There,  Fancy's  fresh  and  blooming  fl 

With  glittering  dew-drops  fraogbr 
Sheltered  from  outward  blasts  and  sh 

Bloom  in  the  Land  of  Thought. 

And  there  we  greet  a  cherished  host 

Of  friends  long-loved  and  dear, 
There,  the  lamented  and  the  lost 

Before  our  gaze  appear ; 
Death  woo'd  them  to  his  mansions  e 

And  won  the  prize  he  sought, 
But  tender  Memory  guards  them  stil 

Within  the  Land  of  Thought. 

And  there  are  glimpses  pure  and  brij 

Of  many  a  holy  thins. 
Of  golden  harps,  officios  of  light. 

Where  radiant  seraphs  sing ; 
No  eye  may  fully  pierce  the  screes. 

Yet  trustful  Hope  hath  caught 
A  faint  perspective  of  the  scene 

In  the  wide  Land  of  Thought. 

Wearied  by  sorrow,  fear,  and  doubt, 

Oppressed  by  earthly  din, 
Ofl  turn  we  from  the  world  without. 

To  seek  the  world  within  ; 
Nor  may  the  mightiest  of  mankind 

Restrain  or  fetter  aught 
The  freedom  of  the  lowliest  hind 

Who  owns  the  Land  of  Thought. 

Oh  !  is  the  land  thus  brightly  decke4 

Ever  with  weeds  defaced  ? 
Can  it  become,  through  rash  neglect 

A  block,  unlovely  waste.' 
Yes,  ofl  has  Passion's  whelming  stoi 

Appalling  ruin  wrought. 
And  bade  perpetual  thorns  deform 

The  ravaged  Land  of  Thought. 

Then  is  its  hapless  owner  led 

Through  worldly  haunts  to  roam, 
Turning  in  wild  and  shuddering  dre 

From  hid  mind's  wretched  home; 
There  frown  unchanging  shades  of  i 

By  Sin's  dark  spirits  brought. 
And  Conscience  casts  a  withering  b 

O'er  the  dim  Land  of  ThoughL 

How  may  we  watch  and  guard  it  be 

Thy  bounty,  Lord,  alone 
Hath  made  us  of  this  land  possest. 

Oh  !  take  it  for  thine  own  ; 
And  blessed  shall  its  produce  be, 

If  we  by  Faith  are  taught 
Timely  to  consecrate  to  Thee 

The  hallowed  Land  of  Thought. 
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CALENDARS  AND  ALMANACa 

Prom  th«  Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew. 

Dr.  C,  G.  Steinbecl^s  Aufrichtiger  Kor 
ndermanriy  neu  hearbeittt  und  vermehrt  von 
ARL  Fkiedrich  Hempel.  In  drei  Tbei- 
D.     Leipzig.     6vo. 

Volks'KaUnder  der  Deutscheny  keraus- 
*£eben  von  F.  W.  Gubitz.  Berlin.  8vo. 
tnnuaire  Historique  pour  V Annie  1843, 
ihlie  par  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  de 
Vance,  Paris.  ISmo. 
Hedii  ASvi  Kalendarium;  or,  Dates, 
harters,  and  CSistoms  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
th  Calendars  from  the  Tenth  to  the 
ifieenth  Centuries  ;  and  an  alphabetical 
igest  of  obsolete  Names  of  Days,  fomh- 
g  a  Glossary  of  the  Dates  of  the  Middle 
ges,  with  Tables  and  other  aids  for  aS" 
rtcdning  Dates,  By  R.  T.  Hampson. 
Yols.  London.  Svo. 
IIVaste  not  time,  it  is  the  stuff  of  which 
8  naade/  was  the  saying  of  a  great  phi- 
>her  who  has  concentrated  the  wisdom 
>laroes  in  these  few  brief  but  most  ex- 
sive  words. 

11  ages,  all  nations,  have  felt  the  truth  of 
definition  of  time ;  and  as  if  with  apresen- 
:nt  of  this  all-wise  injunction,  not  to  waste 
precious  stuff  of  which  life  is  made,  have 
'  busied  themselves  with  an  endeavor  to 
over  the  best  method  of  accurately  meas- 

;  forms  no  part  of  our  present  intention 
scord  these  different  attempts ;  to  trace 
various  changes  and  corrections  which 
easing  knowledge  has  introduced  into 
Calendar  ;  or  to  show  wherein  consisted 
superior  accuracy  of  the  Julian  over  the 
an  or  Latin  Calendar ;  or  how  Gregory 
I.,  upon  finding  that  by  the  introduction 
the  Bissextile  days,  a  difference  of  ten 
3  had  arisen  between  the  Calendar  and 
actual  time,  caused  them  to  be  abated  in 
year  1582,  by  having  the  11th  of  March 
ed  the  21st,  thereby  making  it  for  that 
r  to  consist  of  twenty-one  days  only.  As 
ie  need  we  dwell  upon  the  fkct  that  this 
V,  or  Gregorian  style,  as  it  was  called  out 
respect  to  the  Pope  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
ced,  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  those 
antries  of  Europe  which  recognised  the 
)al  authority ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
lee  who  then  held  the  opinion,  so  prevalent 
in  in  our  own  days,  that  no  good  thing 
lid  come  out  of  Rome,  agreed  in  rejecting 
-so  that  it  was  only  recognised  by  the 
itestants  of  Germany  in  tbe  year  1700, 
I  by  our  own  country  in  1752. 
lit  Harris  Nicholas,  in  that  most  useful 
Ie  book,  his  '  Chronology  of  History/  has 
nted  oat  the  fact,  which  is  very  little 


known,  that  an  effort  was  made  to  reform  the 
Calendar  in  this  country  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — by  the  introduction  of 
a  bill,  entitled — '  An  act,  giving  Her  Ma- 
jesty authority  to  alter  and  new  make  a  Cal- 
endar, according  to  the  Calendar  used  in 
other  countries,'  which  was  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
(27  Eliz.)  1564-5.  This  measure  having 
however  failed,  for  reasons  which  do  not  ap- 
pear. Lord  Chesterfield  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  overcome,  in  this  matter, 
John  Bull's  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
novelty,  and  the  following  passage  firom  one 
of  his  letters  furnishes  a  very  characteristic 
picture  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sur- 
mounted them. 

After  stating  why  he  had  determined  to 
attempt  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  he 
proceeds, ''  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers,  and 
the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked 
up  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  But  then  my  dif^ 
ficulty  began  :  1  was  to  bring  in  this  bill, 
which  was  necessarily  composed  of  law  jar- 
gon and  astronomical  calculations,  to  both 
which  I  am  an  utter  stranger.  However,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  tbe  House 
of  Lords  think  that  I  knew  something  of  the 
matter ;  and  also  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  knew  something  of  it  themselves,  which 
they  do  not.  For  my  own  part  1  could  just 
as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to 
them  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have  un- 
derstood me  full  as  well,  sol  resolved  to  do 
better  than  speak  to  the  purpose,  and  to 
please  instead  of  informing  them.  1  gave 
them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  account 
of  Calendars,  firom  the  Egyptian  down  to  the 
Gregorian,  amusing  them  now  and  then  with 
little  episodes ;  but  I  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  choice  of  my  words,  to  the  har- 
mony and  roundness  of  my  periods,  to  my  elo- 
cution, to  my  action.  This  succeeded,  and 
ever  will  succeed  ;  they  thought  1  informed, 
because  I  pleased  them,  and  many  of  them 
said  I  had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them, 
when  God  knows  1  bad  not  even  attempted 
it.  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  forming  the  bill,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with  infinite 
knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  in- 
tricate a  matter  would  admit  of ;  but  as  his 
words,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance,  were 
not  near  so  good  as  mine,  the  preference  was 
unanimously,  though  most  unjustly,  given  to 
me.  This  will  ever  be  the  case ;  every  nu- 
merous assembly  is  a  mob,  let  die  individuals 
who  compose  it  be  what  they  will.  Mere 
reason  and  good  sense  is  never  to  be  talked 
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to  a  roob :  their  passions,  their  sentiments, 
their  senses,  and  their  seeming  interests,  are 
alone  to  be  applied  to.  Understanding  they 
have  collectively  none ;  but  they  have  ears 
and  eyes,  which  must  be  flattered  and  se- 
duced ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  elo- 
quence, tuneful  periods,  graceful  action,  and 
all  the  various  parts  of  oratory. 

As  the  noble  reformer  could  bring  those 

*  various  parts  of  oratory  '  to  bear  upon  the 
mob  within  the  house,  he  succeeded  in  car- 
rying his  measure ;  but  as  these  persuasive 
means  had  no  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
parliament,  the  mob  without  clamored 
against  the  change,  and  the  '  ears  polite  '  of 
my  Lord  Chesterfield  were  not  unfrequently 
assailed  with  cries  of,  '  Give  us  back  the  ten 
days  you  have  robbed  us  of.' 

Absurd  and  disgraceful  as  was  this  oppo- 
sition to  an  alteration  in  the  Calendar,  called 
for  as  much  by  a  regard  for  public  conve- 
nience as  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it 
was,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  that  which  at- 
tended the  attempt  made  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  reform  the  Almanac  published  in 
Prussia :  and  here,  lest  any  of  our  readers 
should  labor  under  the  same  error  as  the 

*  moral-mouthed  Pecksniff,'  who,  speaking  of 
the  Calender  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  as  a 
'  one-eyed  almanac,'  justified  himself  in  doing 
so  because  an  almanac  and  a  calendar  are 
much  the  same,  let  us  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  them, — namely,  that  a  calendar 
is  a  perpetual  almanac,  and  an  almanac  an 
annual  calendar. 

But  to  return.  Frederick  being  disgusted, 
as  doubtless  he  had  good  cause  to  be,  with  the 
absurdities  with  which  the  almanac  most  in 
vogue  amongst  his  subjects  was  filled,  di- 
rected the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin  to  prepare  a  new  one,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  astrological  and  other  objection- 
able passages,  the  place  of  which  was  to  be 
supplied  by  matter  calculated  to  instruct, 
amuse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the 
real  knowledge  of  his  people.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  a  reformed  almanac  was 
published  in  1779,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  king  and  some  few  of  the  well-educated 
classes  of  his  subjects  ;  but  to  the  generality 
of  the  nation,  its  appearance  gave  the  great- 
est offence.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an  at- 
tempt to  rob  them  of  their  ancient  faith,  and 
introduce  a  new  religion :  one  woman  in 
Berlin  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  her  hus- 
band for  having  dared  to  bring  a  copy  of  it 
into  his  house ;  in  short,  so  great  was  the 
opposition  made  to  this  reform,  that  Fred- 
erick thought  it  advisable  to  permit  the  al- 
manac of  the  following  year,  1780,  to  appear 
after  its  aneient  and  approved  fashioD. 


We  know  not  precisely  which  wastki 
manac  which  thus  unequivocally  esul 
its  character  as    a    popular  favorite, 
sibly  it  was  the  one  entitled  '  Baaem 
tica,'  and  which,  despite  of  the  march  cfl 
tellect  and  the  labors  of  the  scbooli 
is,  we  believe,  still  printed,  purchased,! 
read  in  Germany,  as  the  *  Vox  8ti 
Francis   Moore,  physician,  with  its 
hieroglyphic,   and   '  chiaro-oscuro' 
tionsof  it,  is  with  us.  Goerres,in  his  'T( 
en  VolksbQcher,'    speaks   of  the 
Practica'  as  copied  from  a  much  older 
similar  in  title  and  contents,  which  a] 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  as  early  as 
when  it  had  probably  had  manypredi 
That  Goer  res  is  right  in  this  conjectore 
can  testify  ;  for  an  edition  of  it,  beariofi 
in  1567,  is  now  before  us. 

If  the  author  of  this  extraordinary 
tion  cannot  claim  the  credit  awarded  toi 
respected  father  of  the  well-known 
duotem,  who  is  declared  to  have  had 

A  happy  kDtck 


At  cooking  up  an  Almanac, 

he  has  at  all  events  availed  himself,  to 
fullest,  of  the  Privileges  conferred  upoa 
members  of  his  profession,  by  the  'jPi 
Parliament  of  threadbare  Poets,*  who, 
other  enactments  (well  worth  the  retdiD^ 
the  Percy  Society's  reprint  of  thb  sai 
tract),  declared  it '  lawful  for  almanaoO' 
to  tell  more  lies  than  true  tales ;'  and  beli 
consequently  succeeded  in  producing  i  ^ 
ume  which,  however  worthless  withrefercii 
to  the  especial  object  for  which  he  cooipi' 
it,  is  invaluable  for  the  striking  and  t0 
ordinary  pictures  which  it  exhibits  ci^ 
age  in  which  it  originated.  Its  little  ^ 
cut  representations  of  the  employments  f 
culiar  to  each  of  the  months  and  season**^ 
admirable  illustrations  of  German  life  io  ^ 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whiie^ 
numerous  rhyming  rules  and  astrologicii*| 
medical  jingles,  are  equally  descripti**' 
what  were  then  the  popular  feelings  and  ^, 
liefs.  The  author  of  the  *  Bauem  Prictitf 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  *  Morphj'* 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  book  it  f 
sentidly  a  weather  almanac;  for  tboof^' 
contains  many  medical  directions,  noiDtf^^ 
rhyming  calculations  for  finding  the  (bpf 
which  the  feasts  of  the  church  would  ftM 
is  principally  occupied  with  rules  by  ^ 
the  husbandman  and  the  vine-dresser  i^ 
calculate  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  and  ^ 
of  changes  of  weather. 

How  ancient  many  of  these  rules  are;^ 
long  many  of  these  sisna  have  been  ahif^ 
is  shown  in  the  rebuke  which  the  Pbtfi^ 
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es  received  when  they  desired 
1  sign  from  Heaven.  '  When  ii 
■  say  it  will  be  fair  weather,  for 
;  and  in  the  morning  it  will  be 
lo-day,  for  the  eky  is  red  and 
ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discen) 
le  sky  ;  but  can  ye  not  diecein 
he  times?' 

tarer  to  our  times,  we  find  the 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  abouadiug 
prognostications  of  the  weather, 
]d  and  bad  influence  of  the  luusi 
langes.  A  manuscript  in  the 
ibrary,  in  the  British  Museum, 
[  as  an  instance  :  since  it  con- 
numerous  tracts  of  a  purely  th^*- 
-acter,  a  great  variety  of  short 
le  containing  rules  for  Ji 
gical  changes,  others  showing,' 
of  the  planets  upon  the  health 
of  individuals,  and  others  again 
e  inteTpretation  of  dreams.  Thus 
ognostication  of  the  seasons  ot 
Lwn  from  a  consideration  of  tlit 
^h  the  kalends  of  January  m^y 
ill  :  Gif  bilk  Kl.  Januarius  on 
ticum,  winter  god  bid  and  win- 
irm.  *  Ifthe  kalends  of  Januar} 
Lord's  day,  the  winter  is  good 
d  warm."  While  another  tell; 
anuarius  gif  Me  bith  on  monar 
bid  grimme  and  gemmetdtnintcr 
■ten,  i.  e.  '  If  the  kalends  of  Jan- 
a  Monday,  the  winter  will  he 
stormy,  and  the  spring  good.' 
so  considerations  as  to  what  is 
thunder — one  tract  treating  of  it 
lo  the  time  of  the  day  or  night 
heard,  another  according  to  the 
■eek.  These,  and  several  similar 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  fur- 
unlucky  days,  predictions  con- 
the  hour  and  time  of  birth,  [(»rm 
.  body  of  materials  sufEcient  fur 
trade  of  any  Philomath,  Willinm 
irtridge  of  those  days,  and  wlio 
apply  to  its  compiler  the  words  of 

We  loirnt  lo  read  the  ikics, 
en  bai\  will  rail,  or  windi  aTJM. 
erst  the  Heifer's  toil  to  view, 
aloft,  thai   Bhowers  would   straigii' 


,Bl  the  Welkin  n 

iher- wisdom  of 

'  species  of  knowledge  they  po! 
handed  down  from  generation  to 
in*  ahort   proverbial  sentences, 

[uity  is  ehowD  by  their  ifaythmicBl, 


of  alliterative  construction,  even  when  ihey 
do  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  consist  of 
hyming  couplets.  In  many  of  these  popular 
hymes,  we  have  doubtless  the  result  of  years 
of  observation  and  experience,  a  fact  which 
accounts  not  only  for  the  general  accuracy 
nf  some  of  tlie  predictions  contained  in  theoi, 
but  also  for  their  coexistence  in  so  many  lan- 

;U3geS. 

We  have  made  one  allusion  to  the  belief 
:ail>odied  in  the  English  Proverb, 

The  evening  red  and  morning  gray 


-■fn 
■  head.' 

The  Germans  have  a  similar  saying. 

Abend  roth  gut  Welter  hot ; 
Horgcn  roth  mil  Regen  drohl. 
Evening  red  and  weather  fine  ; 
HoiDiDg  red,  of  rain's  aiign. 

In  England  we  say, 
February  Eli  dike,  be  il  bUck  ot  be  it  white ; 


1  if  it  be 


'■the  I 


0  tike. 


The  Norman  peasant  expresses  a  like  wish 
for  snow  in  February,  but  in  terser  language, 

FEvrierqni  donneneige, 

Bel  ixi  noDi  plege. 

When  Febrnary  gives  snowa. 

It  tine  summer  forevbow*. 

The  intense  cold  which  generally  prevails 
nbont  Candlemas  day,  is  the  subject  both  of 
French  and  German  sayings.  'Lichtmiss, 
Winter  gewiss.'  '  A  la  Chandelear,  La 
grande  douleur ;'  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in 
his  Vulgar  Errors,  tells  us,  '  There  is  a  gene- 
ral tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  that 
inferreth  the  coldness  of  succeeding  winter 
from  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  Caodlemas 
Day,'  according  to  the  proverbial  distich. 

Major 
which  is  Englished  in  the  proverbial  saying, 

If  Candlemu  day  bo  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight : 

while  the  old  saw  that  tell/  nf. 


is  repeated  in  the  German, 

Wenn  die  Tage  beginnen  su  lasgen 
Dann  komm  erat  det  Winter  gegangin. 
A  cold  Hay  and  a  windy, 
Makes  a  fat  bam  and  a  findj, 

BBjrs  the  English  proverb.     The 

tells  us, 
Trockner  Harz,  nasser  April,  kobler  Hii, 
FqIIi  SeheuoeD,  Keller,  bringt  viel  Hen. 
A  dry  Harcb,  wet  April,  and  a  cool  Hay, 
Fill  csllua  and  bana,  and  fiTe  pintj  othaj. 
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Again, 

Maimonat  kOhl  UDd  Brachinonat  naii, 
Falle  beide  Boden  and  Faas. 

May  cool  and  June  wet, 
Fill  both  floor  and  vat. 

The  peasant  of  Normandy,  again,  uses 
this  saying,  but,  as  the  Herald  says,  '  with  a 
difference.' 

Froid  Mai,  chaud  Join, 
Donnent  pain  et  vin. 

Cold  May,  June  fine, 
Give  both  bread  and  wine. 

The  importance  of  a  dry  spring  is  declared 
by  the  English  proverb—*  A  bushel  of  March 
dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom/  while  the 
Germans,  in  like  manner,  declare  *  M&rz- 
staub  ist  dem  Golde  gleich/  March  dust  is 
like  gold. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied to  an  extraordinary  extent,  will  suffice 
to  convince  the  reader  how  great  is  the  uni- 
formity which  exists  in  the  popular  belief 
among  natives  of  totally  diflferent  countries, 
as  to  the  probability  of  coming  seasons  coin- 
ciding with  the  prognostications  embodied 
in  these  semi-prophetical  proverbs  :  several 
of  which,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  have 
been  tested  by  modern  observers  who  have 
borne  evidence  as  to  their  general  accuracy. 
A  collection  of  the  weather  adages  of  differ- 
ent countries  would  be  extremely  curious, 
even  as  mere  illustrations  of  national  pecu- 
liarities, observances,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
haps of  national  superstitions — but  they  would 
moreover  be  of  considerable  value,  as  afford- 
ing materials  to  the  philosopher  for  investi- 
gating the  changes  which  are  believed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  climates  of  such 
countries,  since  the  very  remote  period  in 
which  the  majority  of  these  sayings  had  their 
origin. 

But  while  our  ancestors  calculated  the  na- 
ture of  the  coming  year  in  the  manner  already 
referred  to,  they,  like  the  naturalists  of  our 
own  days,  drew  many  important  prognostica- 
tions of  atmospheric  changes  from  the  pe- 
culiarities evinced  by  various  natural  objects 
— plants,  insects,  birds,  and  animals— on  the 
approach  of  a  coming  storm,  or  other  change 
of  weather  or  temperature.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  citing  instances  of  these,  or  seeking 
to  prove  the  general  accuracy  of  calculations 
founded  upon  such  data,  we  will  substitute 
the  following  remarkable  historical  anecdote, 
which  bears  very  strongly  upon  this  point, 
but  which,  we  believe,  has  never  before 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  English 
reader.  The  spiders  which  cheered  King 
Robert  the  Bruce,  and  encouraged  him  to 
resist  the  English  monarch,  have  scarcely  a 


higher  claim  to  be  numbered  among  tk 
fling  causes,  which  have  led  to  migh^ 
quests,  than  those  which  figure  in  the 
ing  narrative. 

Quatremer    Disjonval,   a  Frenchma 
birth,  was  adjutant-genera]  in  Hollaod, 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  ~ 
patriots,  when  they  revolted  against  the 
holder.     On  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  was 
diately  taken,  tried,  and  having  been 
demned  to  twenty-five  years'  impri 
was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon  at  U 
where  he  remained  eight  years. 

Spiders,  which  are  the  constant,  an! 
quently  the  sole  companions  of  the  on 
inmates  of  such  places,  were  almost  tlie 
living  objects  which  Disjonval  saw  n 
prison  of  Utrecht.  Partly  to  begaiie 
tedious  monotony  of  his  life,  and  partljM 
a  taste  which  he  had  imbibed  foroatoralUl 
tory,  he  began  to  seek  employment,  and  ei» 
tually  found  amusement,  in  watchinf  it 
habits  and  movements  of  his  tiny  fellot^ 
soners.  He  soon  remarked  that  ccrtai » 
tions  of  the  spiders  were  intimately  cooncda 
with  approaching  changes  in  the  wcilfc* 
A  violent  pain  on  one  side  of  his  bead,V 
which  he  was  subject  at  such  times,  hidirf 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  connexion  betwea 
such  changes,  and  corresponding  noveiMit 
among  the  spiders.  For  instance,  he  * 
marked  that  those  spiders  which  sponaitff 
web  in  a  wheel-like  form,  invariably  *<^ 
drew  from  his  cell  when  he  had  bis  W 
head-ache ;  and  that  these  two  signs,  otoch 
the  pain  in  his  head  and  the  disappear  met* 
the  spiders,  were  as  invariably  followed  if 
very  severe  weather.  So  often  as  his  hef 
ache  attacked  him,  so  regularly  did  the  ^ 
ders  disappear,  and  then  rain  and  nortlKii 
winds  prevailed  for  several  days.  As  • 
spiders  began  to  show  themselves  again ' 
their  webs,  and  display  their  usoal  actir^' 
so  did  his  pains  gradually  leave  him  until  K 
got  well,  and  the  fine  weather  returned. 

Further  observations  confirmed  him  ia^ 
lieving  these  spiders  to  be  in  the  highest  d^ 
gree  sensitive  of  approaching  changes  in  ^ 
atmosphere,  and  that  their  retirement  •■ 
reappearance,    their  weaving,  and  ff^ 
habits  were    so  intimately  connected  ^ 
changes  in  the  weather, — that  he  coocia** 
they  were  of  all  things  best  fitted  to  gi»«J 
curate  intimation  when  severe  weathtfgff} 
be  expected.     In  short,  Disjonval  jHU'JJ'J  , 
these  inquiries  and  observations  withsoDf*  ;i 
industry  and  intelligence,  that  by  ''^■'2  ' 
the  habits  of  his  spiders,  he  was  at  W  | 
enabled  to  prognosticate   the   approach '  > 
severe  weather,  from  ten  to  fiHirteen  da/i^  H 
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Bet  in,  which  is  proved  bj  the  follow- 
ct,  which  led  to  his  release, 
len  the  troops  of  the  French  republic 
n  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794,  and 
lushing  forward  over  the  ice,  a  sudden 
aexpected  thaw  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1  of  December  threatened  the  destruc- 
f  the  whole  army  unless  it  was  insttinlly 
rawn.  The  French  generals  were 
ng  seriously  of  accepting  a  sum  offered 
:  Dutch,  and  withdrawing  their  troops, 
Disjonval,  who  hoped  that  the  euccese 
:  republican  army  might  lead  to  his  re- 
used every  exertion  and  at  length  sue- 
d  in  getting  a  letter  conveyed  to  the 
h  general  in  January,  1795,  in  which 
dged  himself,  from  the  peculiar  actions 
i  spiders,  of  whose  movements  he  was 
nabled  to  judge  with  perfect  accuracy, 
'ithiii  fourteen  days  there  would  com- 
:  a  most  severe  frost,  which  would  make 
rench  masters  of  all  the  rivers,  and 
them  sufficient  time  to  complete  and 
sure  of  the  conquest  they  had  com- 
id,  before  it  should  be  followed  by  a 

e  commander  of  the  French  forces  be- 
his  prognostication  and  persevered, 
ttold  weather,  which  Diisjonval  had  an- 
,ed,  made  its  appearance  in  twelve  days, 
fith  such  intensity  that  the  ice  over  the 
and  canals  became  capable  of  bearing 
eaviest  artillery.  On  the  28th  Janu- 
795,  the  French  army  entered  Utrecht 
imph ;  and  Q,uatremer  Disjonval,  who 
alched  the  habits  of  his  spiders  with  so 
intelligence  and  success,  was,  as 
fwcd   for  his   ingenuity,  released   from 

d  now,  before  we  conclude  these  desul- 
emarks  upon  Calendars  and  Almanacs, 
le  alterations  and  reformations  which 
lave  from  time  to  time  undergone,  we 
t  omit  all  mention  of  one  proposed 
e  which  was  advanced  with  so  much 
1  and  common  sense  ns  ought  to  have 
id  its  universal  adoption.  We  allude 
endeavor  made  by  the  emperor  Charle- 
f,  to  substitute  for  the  Roman  names  of 
lonths,  of  which  the  signification  must 
>een  unintelligible  to  a  great  proportion 
subjects,  the  far  more  expressive  names 
Tman  origin  ;  in  which  case  we  might 
I  country  have  retained  the  apt  and  sig- 
at  designations  used  by  our  Anglo- 
1  forefathers  ;  which,  to  our  mind,  are  as 
stive  and  picturesque  as  the  miniated 
nations,  rich  in  gold  and  purple,  which 
tent  our  very  early  Calendars,  and  af- 
is  a  far  better  insight  into  the 
^OBtoms  of  the  olden  times,  than  we 
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obtain  from  the  annals  of  the  historian  or 
the  disquisition  of  the  antiquary. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  greater  at- 
tention to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  manifesting  itself  among  us,* 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  year  was  divided,  the  days  of  Bede,  Al- 
fred, and  ^Ifric,  may,  perhaps,  be  read  with 
some  little  interest. 

The  year,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
commenced  with  the  so  called  moder  or  mtdre 
nihl  {mother  night), — with  the  night  which 
gave  birth  to  the  year  ;  the  second  division 
commencing  with  the  summer  solstice  on  mid 
sumoT  niht.  These  divisions  were  againe<|ually 
subdivided  by  the  Vernal  and  Autumnal  equi- 
nox. Throughout  all  the  Teutonic  nations  the 
winter  and  summer  solstice  were  seasons  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  By  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  winter  festival  was  called  Geol  or  Gehot, 
the  season  of  rejoicing — a  name  which  is 
still  preserved  in  Yule — the  common  desig- 
nation  of  Christmas  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  summer  festival  on  the  other  hand  was 
called  Lid,  or  the  feast  of  drinking,  and 
some  of  the  names  of  the  months  were  part- 
ly derived  from  these  festivals.  Thus  De- 
cember, the  month  which  concluded  the  year, 
and  preceded  the  feast  of  Geol,  was  called  Ar- 
ra  Gcola,  or  before  Yule;  while  January, 
which  followed  it,  was  called  Afitra  Otola, 
or  after  YuIp.  June  and  July  were  in  like 
manner  designated  Arra  Lida  and  Afitra 
Lida,  with  reference  to  their  preceding  and 
following  the  great  summer  festival. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  designations 
for  these  months;  the  twelve  months  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  being  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  epithet. 

January,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 

:  only  by  the  publicmionsor  indi- 
I'll  nrpo '»' Anglo -Sal  on  Veraion  of 
nl,'  and  Mr.  Kemble's  admirable 
If,'  but  by  othcn  wbicb  have  ema- 
nnted  from  aocieliea  and  UKOCtationa.  Among 
theao  must  bo  named  Mr.  Thorpe's  masterlv  cdi- 
iroDjDf'Csdinon,'  and  liie  Codex  Ex  on  icng  is,'' pub- 
lished by  the  Anglo-Saxon  commillee  of  (he  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquaries  :  Mr.  Kembla'a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  '  Anglo-Saxon  Cbarlera,'  published  by  the 
English  Hialotical  Society  :  Mr.  Wrighl'a  interest- 
ing volume,  illuatmliveof  Anglo-Saxon  Biography 
and  Literature,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  and  laatly  tlie  ei- 
erlions  ofithe  nawly-eatabliatied  ^Ifnc  Society 
Tor  the  illustration  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Eng- 
iih  History  and  Philology,  which  it  extensively  pa- 
tronized by  the  most  diatinguiahcd  individuals  in 
(he  country,  and  has  commenced  its  Inbon  in  pub- 
lisbingtbe  '  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,' 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Thorpe ;   and  which 

ported,  for  its  proposed  publication  of  '  The  Com- 
plete Works  of  King  Alfred/^  the  editorship  of. 
which  ii  to  bo  iniroatM  to  Ht.  Kembla... 


*  As  shown 

TiduaU— as  Ml 
Iho  Ni-w  Test: 
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entitled  Aftcra  Gcola,  from  its  falling  after 
Yule  or  Christmas. 

February  was  called  Sol  monads  or  soil 
month,  because  at  this  season  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  began  to  busy  himself  with  the  labors  of 
the  field,  over  which,  as  we  see  by  illumina- 
tions in  the  old  MSS.,  he  now  laid  '  of  dung 
(or  soil)  full  many  a  fodder.'  This  name, 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Akerman's  interesting 
little  'Glossary  of  Wiltshire  Words,'  was 
long  preserved  in  that  country  in  a  saying 
commemorative  of  the  proverbial  coolness  of 
February.  *  Sowlegrove  sil  lew,'  February 
is  seldom  warm. 

March  was  designated  Hlt/d  monad  (loud 
month),  and  Hred  monad  (rough  month), 
from  the  boisterous  winds  which  then  pre- 
vailed ;  and  we  again  learn  from  Mr.  Aker- 
man  that  March  continued  to  be  called  Lide 
in  Wiltshire,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aubrey, 
who  has  preserved  the  following  proverbial 
rhyme  in  which  this  name  occurs  : 

Eat  leeks  in  Lide,  and  Ramsinci  in  May, 
And  all  the  year  af\cr  Physicians  nioy  play. 

April  was  entitled  Easter  monad  (Easter 
month),  and  May  Thry  Mylhe  (three  milk 
month),  from  the  abundance  of  that  essential 
article  of  food  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  this 
season,  when,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
pasture,  they  were  enabled  to  milk  their  kine 
and  goats  three  times  a  day. 

June,  in  addition  to  its  name  of  Arra  Lid 
(before  Lide),  was  also  called  Scar  monad, 
or  dry  month,  because  at  this  time  the  wood 
required  for  use  during  the  following  winter 
was  hewn  and  dried. 

July,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  called  Aftcra  Lide  (after  Lide)  was  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Meed  monad  (mead 
or  meadow  month),  because  now  the  hay 
harvest  being  concluded,  the  cattle  were 
turned  to  feed  in  the  meadows. 

August  was  called  Wcod  monad  (weed  or 
grass  month),  because  as  soon  as  the  grain  was 
cut  and  carried,  the  shepherds  went  into  the 
fields  to  collect  the  weeds  and  grass  growing 
among  the  stubble  as  fodder  for  their  cattle. 

September  was  called  Harvest  monad,  be- 
cause in  it  the  harvest  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  the  harvest  feast  celebrated.  This, 
which  had  in  the  times  of  Paganism  been 
regarded  as  a  sacred  festival,  gave  rise  to  a 
second  name  by  which  this  month  was  dis- 
tignuished,  namely,  Halcg  monad,  or  holy 
month. 

October  was  called  Wynter  fylled  (winter 
filleth  or  beginneth),  because  the  fiiU  moon  in 
this  month  was  the  commencement  of  winter 
among  the: Saxons ;  and  November  was  call- 
ed Bht  immad,  blood  month,  or  the  month 


of  slaughter  or  sacrifice,  because  before 
conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Saxons 
at  this  season  accustomed  to  celebrate 
great  festival  in  honor  of  Wuodao, 
many  of  the  animals,  which  they  then 
as  provisions  for  the  winter,  were  offered 
sacrifices  to  that  Deity. 

December,  called  Arra  Gcola  ( 
Yule),  and  Midwinter  monad  (mid 
month),  concludes  the  list ;  in  which  we 
not  inserted  the  names  Wolfmanad, 
kele,  and  others  cited  by  Verstegan, 
although  in  use  among  the  Saxons  ^ 
continent,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  beat 
troduced  into  this  country,  or  adopted  bjoi 
more  immediate  ancestors. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  direct  the  atteoM 
of  cur  readers  to  the  valuable  work  br  ft 
Hampson  ;  the  explanatory  title  of  vhicb 
have  transcribed  in  full  at  the  commeoceofll 
of  this  article  The  original  intenticB  i 
that  gentleman,  when  he  commence  ^ 
work  before  us,  was  to  have  cast,  into  th 
form  of  a  glossary,  as  many  of  the  terms 
ployed  in  medisval  chronology  as  he  cdi 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  researche«i* 
of  which  he  could  satisfactorily  detemiv 
the  signification.  But  as,  in  the  prosecmi^ 
of  this  plan,  it  became  obvious  that  the* 
lity  of  such  a  glossary  would  be  greatift 
creased,  by  determining,  as  far  as  possilfc 
the  age  of  such  terms,  while  the  attempt » 
effect  this  object  necessarily  introduced  i 
multitude  of  questions  connected  with  lep 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  not  includedi 
the  original  design,  Mr.  Hampson  deterwii" 
ed  to  embody  these,  as  far  as  practicable, in* 
separate  department.  The  work  istherefrff 
divided  into  four  books. 

The  first,  which  is  devoted  to  the  sobjetf 
of  *  Charters  and  Dates,*  contains  a  succi"" 
sketch  of  the  confusion  in  medieval  chro«)^ 
gy,  and  much  curious  illustrative  infornjiO* 
on  the  subject  of  Charters,  their  forms,  Jg* 
dates,  and  genuineness,  with  general  » 
particular  rules  for  testing  their  authcDtic«i^ 

The  second  book  is  divided  into  five  ^ 
tions,  one  introductory,  and  the  remai'"'^ 
four  appropriated  to  historical  and  critit" 
notices  of  the  various  remarkable  h^^ 
popular  observances  which  occur  in  the^*' 
ter.  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  qiiart«^ 
respectively.     Unlike  the  majority  of  m^*^' 
writers,  who,  when  treating  upon  the  subject* 
the  year,   and  its  history,   and  the  Ttfk* 
branches  of  popular  antiquities,  so  intim'l^ 
ly  interwoven  with  that  widely  extended tci*> 
are  content  to  furnish  their  readers  «it^^ 
riffacciamento,  borrowed  from  the  matefi"' 
collected  by  Brande,  Ellis,  d&c,  Mr.  Ba^ 
son  has  given  fresh  interest  to  this  (^ 
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'  the  industry  with  which  he  has  col- 
lew  facts  and  illustrations  from  the 
3  of  many  foreign  antiquaries,  more 
arly  those  of  France ;  and  from  vari- 
rks,  which  being  illustrative  of  local 
?,  or  provincial  districts,  are  but  little 
to  the  general  reader ;  while  from  the 

in  which  these  various  materials  are 
ed   and  narrated,  this  portion  of  the 

becomes  as  full  of  pleasant  reading 
aluable  information.     As  an  instance 

we  will  quote  Mr.  Hampson's  obser- 
on  a  popular  superstition  connected 
iristmas  Eve. 

'  Eve  or  Vigil  of  the  Nativity,'  Decem- 
(vliich  closed  the  whole  year,  was  long 
h\  by  a  superstition  of  whicli  the  memo- 
erved  by  tlie  favorite  dramatist  of  Eng- 
11  live  when  all  the  other  popular  rites, 
lies,  and  opinions  of  this  period  shall  be 
n  oblivion.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Huntbeau- 
imarks,  'has  touched  upon  Christmas  Eve 
everential  tenderness,  sweet  as  if  he  had 
i  hushingly!' 

\y  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
1  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
1  of  dawning  singcth  all  night  long : 
n,  they  say,  no  sprite  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
hts  arc  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
wed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.' 

ientius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  notic- 
error  with  which  the  voice  of  the  cock 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  night: 

'  Ferunt  vagantes  deemonas 
Lsetos  tenebrisnoctium 
Gallo  canentc,  exterritos 
Sparsim  timere  et  credere.* 

IS  been  supposed  that  the  song  of  the 
leard  on  Christmas  Eve  in  celebration 
ivine  ascent  from  hell,  which  the  Chris- 
the  time  of  Prudentius  believed  to  have 
ace  during  the  tranquillity  of  the  night, 
)  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  rejoic- 


-'  Quod  omnes  credimus, 


lllo  quietis  tempore, 

Quo  gallus  exsultans  canit, 

Christum  rediisse  ex  inferis.' 

;  Ghost  of  Helgi  Hundingsbana  ^the 
f  Hunding),  in  the  Scandinavian  Euda, 
1  in  the  eleventh  century,  assigns  the 
of  the  cock  as  the  reason  for  his  return 
all  of  Odin,  or  the  sun : 

*  'Tis  time  now  to  ride 
To  the  reddening  road. 
To  let  my  pale  steed 
Tread  the  air  path. 
O'er  the  bridges  of  heaven, 
The  sky  must  I  reach 
Ere  the  cock  of  the  hall 
Wake  the  heroes  up.' 


"  And  Burger's  demon  horseman,  in  corres- 
pondence with  this  notion,  appropriately  finds 
that  he  and  his  infernal  steed,  roust,  like  ^  the 
buried  majesty  of  Denmark,' speedily  depart  be- 
cause the  cock  is  heard  to  crow : 

'  Rapp'!  Rnpp*!  Mich  dunkt  dcr  Hahn  schon  rufH. 
Bald  wird  der  Sand  verrinnen.' 

"  This  widely-spread  superstition  is  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  misunderstood  tradition  of  some  Sa- 
bsean  fable.  The  cock,  which  seems  by  its  early 
voice  to  call  forth  the  sun,  was  esteemed  a  sacred 
solar  bird ;  hence  it  was  also  sacred  to  Mercurj'-, 
one  of  the  personifications  of  the  sun.  Nergal, 
the  idol  of  the  Cuthites,  considered  by  Selden  to 
be  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  was  worshiped  under  the 
form  of  a  cock.  The  anecdote  of  Socrates, 
which  the  elder  Racine  has  so  well  explained, 
has  rendered  it  sufficiently  notorious  that  the 
cock  was  sacred  to  Esculapius,  whom  we  have 
shown  to  be  a  solar  incarnation ;  and  the  story 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  Alcctryon,  by  Lucian, 
equally  proves  its  intimate  connexion  with  this 
luminary  in  mythology." 

In  a  future  edition  Mr.  Hampson  may  point 
out  to  his  readers,  that  the  author  of  the 
well-known  ballad  of  *  Sweet  William's 
Ghost,*  printed  in  *  Percy's  Reliques,'  has,  in 
the  following  stanza,  anticipated  Burger  in 
availing  himself  for  the  purposes  of  poetry 
of  that  article  of  popular  belief,  which  attrib- 
utes to  the  voice  of  *  the  bird  of  dawning ' 
the  miraculous  and  salutary  power  of  dispel- 
ling evil  spirits : 

Then  up  and  crew  the  red  red  cock, 

And  up  then  crew  the  gray  : 
'Tis  time,  'tis  time,  my  dear  Margret, 
.  That  I  were  gane  away. 

And,  it  might  be  added,  that  the  demonolo- 
gists  of  the  middle  ages  supposed  the  cock 
to  have  been  etidowed  with  this  power  from 
the  moment  when  its  voice  was  lifted  up  to 
rebuks  St.  Peter  for  his  denial  of  his  Mas- 
ter. 

And  here  also  we  would  observe,  that  in 
the  foregoing  verses  from  the  *  Icelandic,' 
which  our  author  quotes  from  Mr.  Keightley 
(and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hampson  cites 
his  authorities  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
practice  now  so  prevalent  among  writers  of 
concealing  the  ioorces  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  information),  there  is  no  allusion 
to  this  supernatural  influence  attributed  to 
the  CBowing  of  the  cock.  For  though  the 
ghost  of  Helgi  vanishes  before  daybreak,  it  is 
not  from 'any  power  to  recall  wandering  spirits 
being  attributed  by  the  songs  of  the  Edda  to 
the  bird  of  morning.  He  is  Gull  ink  ambi 
(gold  combed),  one  of  the  three  cocks  men- 
tioned in  the  Icelandic  songs ;  and  his  duty 
is  merely  to  awake  the  gods,  which  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  stanza    from  the 
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:  Vaulu-Bp^' (as  it  is  eDtitled  by   Eltmuller 
whose  edition  we  quote) : 


Wehadproposedentracting  Mr.  HampsoD's 
remarks  oa  the  funeral  entertainments  given 
in  the  northern  countries  entitled  '  Arvil,'  or 
more  correctly  '  ArTii  Suppers,'  together  wi^.h 
hia  corrections  of  the  erroneous  etymological 
interpretation  of  the  name  furnished  by  Whit-  i 
taker  and  the  editor  of  the  '  Encyclopedia' 
Perthensis.'  We  must,  however,  content  our- 
selves  with  acknowledging  the  general  correct- 
ness of  his  interpretation,  that  the  nunie  is 
derived  from  Aribl,  the  feast,  which,  amonir' 
the  northern  nations,  was  given  by  the  heir  ;lI  ' 
the  funeral  on  his  succeeding  to  the  paterntil  ', 
possession,  and  with  referring  Mr,  Hampson  i 
for  much  corroborative  evidence,  both  of  hi^, 
facia  and  liis  etymology  of  the  name,  to  tin- 
chapter  on  '  Inheritance,'  in  Dr,  Jacnl* 
Grimm's  profoundly  learned  work, '  Deutsclie ' 
Rechtsalterthamer.'  i 

Mr.  Hampson's  observations  en  Whilsun  | 
Ales — Church  Ales,  and  all  other  '  Festive  !^  | 
and  Holy  Ales,"  confirmatory  as  they  arc  dli 
the  observations  of  thai  excellent  antitiuary, 
the  late  Francis  Donee,  deserve  also  to  be  ex- 
tracted, but  we  must  devote  the  space  s«ch  ' 
e;itract  would  occupy  to  a  notice  of  the  tl- 
maining  portion  of  these  volumes.  | 

The  third  book,  which  concludes  the  fiisi , 
volume,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ancient ' 
calendars — and  contains  a  reprint  of  no  le^^ 
than  six  of  thetn  ;  which  as  they  range  from  ; 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  foui  - ; 
teenth  century,  may  reasonably  he  supposed  , 
to  contain  all  the  information  which  can  hi- ! 
expected  from  works  of  their  description.  I 
One  of  them  is  believed  to  have  been  the  pru-: 
perty  of  King  Alhelstan,  and  although  per- 
haps the  matter  which  it  contains  may  nnii 
have  entitled  it  to  the  distinction  of  being  ri'-j 
printed,  it  well  deserves  attention  as  a  literLi- ; 
ry  curiosity. 

The  fourth  book,  which  ocQipies  the  whoJi^-' 
of  the  second  volume,  is  devoted  to  a  glossii-  I 
ry  of  all  the  termB  or  dates  now  obsolete,  bin  I 
formerly  employed  in  medisval  chrooology.j 
and  constitutes,  if  not  the  most  amusing,  cer- 
tainly by  far  the  most  useful  portion  of  Mr. 
Hampson's  work.  It  is  liifficuli  to  give  a 
specimen,  on  account  of  Ihe  length  to  whirl)  | 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  explana-, 
tions  extend:  but  we  will  extract  the  conclu- 
ding passage  of  his  notice  of  the  term  '  Un- 
dern,'  a  Chaucerian  word,  which  has  not  only 


[im 

worried  the  commentators,  but,  u  Ti 
Hearne  tells  us,  given  rise  to  great  din 
sions  among  kings  and  nobles. 

''Vcrstigan  and  the  old  slossiografdKn  i 
Chaucer  ecemlobe  at  a  lotanosstoexplunM 
word,  which  they  tiUie  to  be  atlemoon,  atKii 
ed  by  Somner,  whose  authority,  howevw^  H 
lions  it  only  as  one  of  the  three  timesadajfi 
per  for  drinking — undern,  midday,  ao' 
The  following  pRssage,  confirmatory  of — -^ 
and  the  antiquaries  in  Ihe  reign  of  Edwarf  Is 
will  eel  all  controversy  at  rest.  'Onthcaithji 
dngum  (viz.  gang  tlagum)  clirialene  menW 
Ian  nlcetan  heora  woroldlican  weorck  cm* 
ihridihin  dit  dages,  thtct  ia  on  undem.  nndftrt 
gongan  mid  thane  haligra  rcliquium  olh  llii» 
gelban  lid,  and  ib  thonne  non. — (CoU.  VS.k 
lius  A.  X.)  That  ie— On  thcae  three  day^M 
dnye,  CliriBlian  men  eliall  leave  tlieirwortdlf^ 


Mr,  Tyrwhitl,  in  his  Notes  upon  Ciiw, 
has  probably  stated  the  facts  which  Kt0i 
for  the  dilTiculty  there  has  been  in  »M 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  word.  Ileielb" 
that  in  one  place  the  word  undern  is  tip* 
ed  '  hora  tcrtia,'  in  another  '  bora  prinfil 
'  from  whence  we  m.iy  collect  thai  in  Cl»  j 
cer's  lime  the  third  hour,  or  underoe,* 
the  usual  hour  of  dinner:'  hutTyrwWlif 
being  aware  that  '  undorn,'  dinner  Wd* 
universally  used  ut  the  present  daj  i»  *■ 
land  Funen  and  Swedish  Norway,  it  diJ>* 
occur  to  him  that  when  ihe  hoor  of  dai( 
advanced  to  noon,  that  hour  came  wbe* 
signaled  by  a  name  formerly  giren  [oib*tw 
hour  of  the  day,  because  such  name  Mo* 
(o  signify  not  so  much  the  precise  bW" 
the  day.  as  Ihe  precise  hour  of  dinner- 

The  following  short  account  of  St.  L'Hw' 
day  affords  a  good  specimen  of  thisgl**!' 

'■  Urban,  Pope  and  Martyr,  May  25,  Thetf 
teenth  Biahop  of  Rome,  who,  having  ee!"*" 
many  pereone,  wob  pot  to  death  under  Aki* 
der.  He  sate  from  923  to  230,  and  wmb^, 
ed  on  this  day,  which  ia  called  a '  DieeCrin* 
or  critical  day,  because  its  Eercnity  pf"*' 
abundance.  Rain  on  Ihis  day  equally  ''''**f 
In  Alsace,  which  ia  fertile  in  vmea,  ifthewj" 
serene  on  this  day,  lliey  lend  the  wooden  liMP 
of  Urban  with  great  pomp  through  the  rtWj 
and  villagea  ;  but  if  it  should  rain,  thevU"' 
their  indignation  at  Ihe  negligent  mint  oj^ 
gii\g  him  through  ihe  mire,  MolanuB  Ponirof 
('de  Picturis')  very  bitterly  reprobates  it*  ^ 


With  the  following  appropriate  otf^ 
lions  on  this  day — from  the  Earl  of  Ki** 
anipton's  '  Defensative  against  the  Voist ' 
Supposed  Prophecies,'  we  take  our  lu" 
Mr.  Hampson's  interesting  volumes,  mi)  '^ 
we  have  shown  how  fully  they  deserve  i"* 


I] 
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,  aad  how  useful  thej  must  be  to  the  di- 
,  the  lawyer,  the  antiquary,  and  the  his- 
in. 

The  countrymen  are  wont  to  give  a  likely 
86  about  the  dayes  of  St.  Uroan  and  Me- 
llow the  vines  will  beare  and  thrive  that 
:  not  becauBO  the  day  gives  any  vertue  to 
jrape,  nor  the  saints  (whose  lives  and  con- 
t  Buffering  for  Christ  are  solemnly  recorded 
solemnized  upon  this  day)  give  life  and  in- 
ice  to  vines  aoove  the  rest,  but  because  the 
time  and  season  is  a  marke  and  measure  of 
r  forwardness." 


m  ENGLAND;   OR,  THE  PERIL  OF  THE 

CRISIS. 

From,  the  Now  Moatblj  Magazine. 

Jutiiures  priores. 

^irms  and  tbe  child  I  sing. 

VIRGIL. 

The  child  ia  fatuer  of  the  man. 

Wordsworth. 

lEKc  is  no  more  formidable  symptom  in  the 
it  of  these  times  than  the  increasing  in- 
ce  and  sway  of  the  babies  of  England. 

is  our  real  danger  at  the  present  juncture. 
»inparison  with  this,  the  Corn  E^xchange 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  are,  in  our 
>le  opinion,  mere  Hammersmith  spectres 
^ock-lane  ghosts.  It  is  observable  that  the 
le  <*  old  England'  is  almost  obsolete.  No- 
but  '^ young  England"  will  go  down  now; 
f*deed  the  sooner  "  young  England"  is  put 

the  better,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
;uncc  it  the  nuisance  of  the  age. 
ew  appalling  facts  will  show  the  necessity 
^ending  to  this  matter  before  it  is  too  late, 
^gst  the  late  announcements  in  the  news- 
's  appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season,  we 
t^he  following  programme  with  dismay : 

'HRISTMAS  holidays.  —  At  the 
^AL  POLYTEC^INIC  INSTITUTION 

crease  of  Powerful  and  Brilliant  Effects  in 
•CTRICITY  are  exhibited  by  ARM- 
BONG'S  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  MA- 
KE. A  new  field  is  opened  for  investi- 
ng, on  a  magnificent  scale,  a  variety  of  ob- 

in  Art,  Science,  and  Natural  History,  by 
Is  of  Longbottom's  Opaque  Microscope, 
ing  also  an  extraordinary  Optical  Illusion. 

Dissolving  Views.  A  List  of  the  Popular 
ires,  which  will  be  delivered  during  the 
:,  is  suspended  in  the  Hall  of  Manufactures. 
)way'8  Original  Crayon  Drawings  from 
laers  Cartoons.  Numerous  Models  in  mo 
Diver,  and  Diving  Bell." 

I  Advertiser  of  Christmas  Presents  and  New 
's  Gifts  for  *' young  people,"  spreads  the 
ng  bill  of  fare  before  them: 

Vir  Pumps! 
Slectrical  Machines ! ! 
Bleetrotype  Apparatus ! ! ! 
Belectiom  of  Chemical  Apparatus ! ! ! ! 


Let  "  old  England"  read  these  evidences  of 
the  progress  of '^  young  England,"  and  tremble. 
The  "  Electrical  Machine"  is  shocking  enough, 
but  Ayc/ra-electricity  must  be  worse  a  hundred 
times,  for  the  hydra  was  one  of  the  most  hideous 
monsters  ever  exhibited.*  As  to  the  Air-Pump^ 
it  actually  takes  away  one's  breath.  We  feel 
quite  exhausted. 

Another  deviser  of  etrennes  for  "  little  folk" 
allures  them  with  the  Voltaic  Battery,  a  Gre- 
fforian  Telescope,  and  a  Printing  Press ! 
Think  of  this  "old  England  !" 

Old  England  recollects  perfectly  well  the  days 
of  its  own  bojrhood  and  girlhood,  the  Christmas 
days  of  the  time  gone  by,  the  New  Years'  days 
that  are  now  "beyond  the  flood."  A  Christ- 
mas-box then  was  not  a  case  of  mathematical 
instruments,  and  opticians  did  not  keep  toy- 
shops. The  father  was  satisfied  with  a  pop- 
gun, and  the  child  must  have  a  "  voltaic  bat- 
tery I"  The  son  of  him  who  knew  nothing  be- 
yond the  letters  on  gilt  gingerbread,  disports 
himself  in  the  holidays  with  a  printing-press ! 

As  we  find  toy-shops  still  open  and  flourish- 
ing, it  ia  plain  they  must  find  their  customers 
amongst  grown  people,  for  the  growing  people 
will  have  nothing  lo  do  with  5iem;  the  chil- 
dren of  this  generation  have  "put  away  childish 
things."  Indeed  we  have  lately  observed  a  vast 
number  of  papas  and  mammas  upon  hobbies, 
which  shows  amongst  what  class  toys  are  in  de- 
mand at  present  Then  we  see  every  day  old 
fellows  "jlying  kites ;"  and  what  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  the  mothers  and  wives  of  Eng- 
land at  ball?  On  this  very  1st  of  February, 
1844,  a  public  racket-court  is  thrown  open  for 
those 

Potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniori, 

the  legislators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Then 
in  Ireland  there  is  Earl  de  Grey  playing  at 
soldiers,  and  Father  MdXhew  and  his  fatherly 
followers,  diverting  themselves  with  their  tea- 
totum.  In  short,  all  the  grown  people  in  die 
realm  are  at  play,  while  the  small  folk  are 
study  ingNatural  Philosophy,  and  gazingthrough 
Opaque  Microscopes.  Young  female  England 
knows  nothing  of  the  needle  in  practice,  but  can 
explain  its  dip  and  variation  as  learnedly  as  Sir 
John  Herschel.  Mr.  Miller  advertises  a  cata- 
logue of  cheap  books,  and  adds,  that  it  contains 
"  the  best  selection  for  Christmas  Presents  and 
New  Year's  Gills."  What  do  we  find  in  Mr. 
Miller's  list  ? 

"  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review ! 

"  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy ;  a  Maga- 
zine of  Chemistrm  Mineralo^,  Mechanics,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Fine  Arts !r 

Another  bookseller  announces  as  a  Present 
for  thir  Nursery,  "  The  New  Chapter  of  Kings.*' 
Now  as  Solomon  has  said  that  "  the  hearts  of 
kings  are  inscrutable,"  the  subject  of  this  nurs- 
ery present  is  obviooely  the  very  deepest  the 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  been  afsured 
by  a  little  Mistress  of  Arts  in  ber  fiAh  year,  that 
the  word  is  hydro,  not  hydra,  and  that  hydro  is 
Greek  for  water,  not  tbe  name  of  a  crocodile  or 
dragon.  We  knew  it  was  Greek  for  something, 
ignorant  as  Miss  M.  A.  thinks  us. 
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writer  could  have  chosen.  It  can  no  longer  be 
said  of  the  child, 

Sequitur  patreni  haud  passibus  equis.* 

The  father  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  son, 
although  the  former  may  have  the  cock- 
horse to  ride  if  he  pleases,  for  the  son  is  done 
with  it  In  short,  we  have  lived  to  behold  the 
wonderful  sights  described  by  Biron  in  the 
play. 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  giggy 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jigg, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  bojps — t 

only  that  the  Nestors  of  these  days  have  no  boys 
to  play  with,  unless  such  old  boys  as  themselves, 
or  those  American  Indian  '*  boys,"  seventy  years 
old  and  upwards,  who  lately  visited  the  Q^ueen 
in  her  "  great  wigwam"  at  Windsor. 

An  Infant  School  now  means  a  school  kept 
by  infanta^  and  where  the  scholars  arc  papas, 
mammas,  aunts,  and  uncles.  The  Hercules  of 
the  nineteenth  century  runs  imminent  risk  of 
being  disciplined  by  every  little  blue-slocking 
Omphalc  who  may  set  up  a  ''Preparatory  School 
for  Grown  Grentlemen,"  although  much  too  proud 
to  whip  a  handkerchief.  '*  Knowledge  is  pow- 
er !"  While  the  risen  generation  has  been  hunt- 
ing and  shooting,  racing  and  gaming,  toeing 
and  trifling,  the  rising  one  has  been  acquiring 
knowledge  and  dominion.  What  mother,  igno- 
rant of  the  difference  between  a  cross  and  a 
crucible,  would  presume  to  rebuke  her  little  son, 
even  were  he  to  blow  down  the  house  with  his 
voltaic  battery  ?  Talk  of  the  rod,  forsooth,  to 
Miss  Mysie,  or  Master  Dicky,  whose  offence, 
perhaps,  is  setting  fire  to  mamma's  apron  by  the 
explosion  of  a  model  steam-engine  ! 

However,  battery  against  battery,  is  only  fair 

The  "  children  in  the  wood  "  of  18  i4,  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  botanizing,  not  to  pick  black- 
berries, or  pull  filberts.  Proffer  them  the  run  of 
the  finest  orchard  of  tlie  autumn,  they  value  not 
the  privilege  a  fig ;  but  give  them  a  "  hortus 
siccus^^^  and  you  make   kings  and  queens  of 

*  Grown  people  will  need  to  be  informed  that  this 
is  a  quotation  from  a  poet  named  Virgil,  who  wrote 
in  a  language  called  Laiin,  and  that  it  is  thus  he 
describes  the  little  Ascanius,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Troy,  trotting  aAer  his  father,  iEneas,  and  scarce 
able  to  keep  up  with  him.  The  fathers  of  Troy 
were  stop-fathers.  Now  there  are  no  step-fathers 
or  step-mothers  ;  there  is  nothing  stepping  but  sons 
and  daughters,  and  they  are  outstepping  their  pa- 
rents with  a  vengeance. 

t  Shakspeare  adds, 

*'*'  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys.'* 

Our  critic  Timons  are  the  potticoated  philosophers 
who  study  pneumatology  and  read  the  F§reign 
Quarterly.  They  are  quite  as  misanthropic  as  the 
Athenian,  only  that  instead  of  retiring  from  town 
he  did,   they   threaten   to  drive  their   parents 


as  _ 

out  of  it.  As  to  criticism,  we  have  no  doubt  there 
will  soon  be  an  ^*  It^ant  Review,*'  or  at  least  a 
^*  Young  Gentleman's  Magazine.''  How  mammas 
will  be  cut  up,  and  papas  be  Smithed  and  Jeffreyed  ! 
How  the  governesses  will  smart  for  it !  What 
Articles  we  shall  have  upon  domeatic  tyranny  and 
Nursery  torture  I 


[1 

them.     If  there  is  a  wrangle  in  the  on 
about  a  flower,  the  quarrel  is  sure  to  be  wt 
it  is  a  syngenesia    or  a  cryptogamia, 
Bessie  is  rebuked  for  strewing  the  carpe 
roEe-/eai?e*. 

"  Mamma  never  will  say  petals,^  ext 
Linneeus  in  petticoats. 

It  would  seem  that  Uie  pretty  Europaw 
little  botanist  of  her  age  from  the  descripti 
poet  gives  of  her — 

In  pratis  studiosa  florum,* 

studying  flowers,  not  idly  plucking  them  to 
a  garland  or  a  top-knot  Probably  the  el 
Europa  coming  riding  across  the  waters  i 
bull,  shadows  out  the  fact  of  that  advem 
damsel  having  founded  an  agricultural 
ciation ;  or  haply  intimates  that  ^he 
some  astronomical  discovery  in  the  coostel 
Taurus. 

Big  Mr.  D has  the  ordinarj-  notio 

grown  people  upon  most  subjects,  and  am 
others,  has  lived  all  his  life  m  the  beliel  > 
whale  is  a  great  fish. 

What  a  triumph  to  little  Mr.  D — ,w 
weeks  trowsered ! 

"  A  fish  I  a  whale  a  fish  !  Lucy !  H: 
only  tliink  of  pa  calling  a  whale  aJishP 

Then  Lucy  respectfully  observes  thata« 
is  no  more  a  fish  than  papa  himself. 

Harry  autliorilatively  adds,  that  fish  arc 
blooded  animals — which  whales  are  not 

And  my  young  polytechnician,  not  sixf 
breeched,  winds  up  the  lecture,  by  solenjfll; 
forming  his  untutored  parent  that  the  wbak 
longs  to  the  order  oCmamjnalia ! 

Big  Mr.  D blushes  and  sinks  awa 

play  backgammon,  or  ride  his  hobby. 

Another  reverend  father,  unobservant « 
strides  of  "young  England,"  promises  to 
marbles  for  the  scientific  scions  ol  bis  Iw 
The  offer  is  accepted  with  glee. 

"  What  kind  ot  marbles  will  you  have,  I 
ter  Tom  ?" 

"  The  Elgin  marbles  for  me,  pa?" 

Papa  stares. 

"  What  marbles  will  you  have,  Johnny 

"  The  Arundelian,  please  sir,"  ^)'^ ' 
Johnny. 

Papa  stares  still  more  staringly,  and  wn« 
has  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  P"H 
same  question  to  his  tliird  son,  a  v^^^  ^' 
year  old. 

"  The  Xanthian,"  quoth  eage  HojH) 
thumb.  r. 

The  old'un  has  never  heard  of  either  •" 
Arundelian,  or  Xanthian  marbles ;  he  "'^ 
notion  of  any  marbles  except  the  rouni  f^ 
shooting  with. 


•  Again  we  must  translate  for  the  ^" 
»'  Old  England."  This  Quotation  is  froinH»* 
not  Horace  Walnole,  or  Horace  Smith,  ^  *^ 
Twiss,  or  Horatio  Nelson,  but  Horace,  orH®' 
a  Roman  (not  Roman  Catholic)  poet,  who  >^ 
Rome,  a  city  in  Italy,  '*  bounded  on  thoB 
&c.  &c.  &c — Vide  Goldsmith's  Geography- 
pratis  studiosa  florum,"  means  studying  flo^ 
the  fields,  we  should  say,  botanixiugy  on 
V  xi\^\sl\saa  have  not  got  to  words  of  four  sylh 
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little  savans  make  a  party  for  the  Brit- 
eum,  and  their  bearded  sire  marches  off 
e  a  seat  for  the  Christmas  pantomime  at 
mpic. 

ve  the  crowds  that  fill  the  theatres  at 
:ive  season,  gazing  at  the  clowneries  of 
and  the  harlequinades  of  harlequins, 
n  spectators  out  of  twenty  are  persons 
ge,  and  probably  of  the  small  fraction  of 
»eople  in  the  crowd,  the  majority  are  pre- 
compulsion,  or  out  of  complaisance  to 
rents  and  guardians, 
oat  government  used  to  signify  theascen- 
•f  wives  and  mothers ;  it  now  means  the 
jncy  0^ children  in  that  influential  garb. 
>o/  in  "  King  Lear,"  reproaches  the  aged 
h  with  "making  his  daughters  his  mo- 
This  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  at 
icnt  time,  and  nothing  has  contributed 
countenance  our  folly  than  Mr.  Words- 
pernicious  maxim, 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

ilJ  so  considers  himself!  The  fathers 
thers  of  England,  according  to  this  doc- 
re  the  babies  and  infants,  who  conse- 
excMjise  parental  authority,  and  are  be- 
'  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  ever}''  sphere  of 
We  shall  soon  hear  of  maternal  diso- 
e,  of  spoiled  f  ithers,  incorrigible  uncles, 
er-indulged  and  cockered  grandames. 
an  and  her  Master,"  ought  to  be  "  Wo- 
d  her  little  Master,"  for  there  is  nothing 
ore  absurd  than  to  speak  of  the  "  mis- 
f  a  family,  arid  no  term  more  appropri- 
1  "  master"  to  describe  the  small  gentle- 
the  day. 

ian  imigine  a  visit  to  a  house  where 
I  England  "  rules  the  roast  Papa  would 
d  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  and  mam- 
mpering  at  her  sampler  in  the  corner. 
le  master  would  probably  be  playing  off 
1  of  Perkins's  steam-gun  upon  his  mo- 
lanary-birds,  and  another  composing  a 
on  *'  the  Rights  of  Babies." 
ihould  see  Miss  Augusta  studying  the 
uion  of  Light,  and  Miss  Priscillaat  Conic 
?  or  Geology.  "  Geology  for  young  peo- 
s  been  announced,  and  the  minims  orhu- 
may  be  heard  discussing  fossil  remains 
?uing  about  strata.  We  wonder  who 
iiors  can  be  of  the  modern  books  for 
I,  for  it  is  clear  we  have  no  grown  people 
write  them.  We  think  they  must  all  be 
luctiong  of  Mrs.  Child! 
rned  little  man  of  our  own  acquaintance 
isentcd  the  other  day  with  a  guinea-pig 
iristmas-box.  He  requested  the  donor  to 
it  for  an  icthyosaurus,  or  at  least  for  a 
erion ! 

to  usy  all  this  is  extremely  formidable  ; 
wing  power  terrifies  us.  We  are  not 
d  to  own  that  we  quail  before  the  in- 
•f  England,  and  are  not  undisnmyed  in 
e  of  the  worl<l — in  arms  !  It  is  notori- 
:  troops  of  babies  in  arms  are  daily  to 
parading  in  the  parks,  and  particularly 
^ames's  under  the  very  nose  of  her  sa- 
ijesty !    And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 


ten that  upon  every  occasion  that  an  attack  has 
been  made  upon  the  royal  person,  the  assailant 
has  been  a  boy;  one  of  the  rising  party  of 
"young  England." 

Indeed,  no  portion  of  the  British  people  seems 
less  ill  subjection  to  Q,ueen  Victoria  than  the 
small  fry  in  question.  Her  majesty,  probably, 
thinks  herself  well  off  if  she  can  command  the 
little  people  of  her  own  palace,  and  keep  her  own 
peace  in  her  own  nursery.  We  have  no  doubt 
she  rules  in  that  province  as  wisely  and  as  bril- 
liantly as  in  every  other,  recollecting  the  maxim 
of  Bacon  (as  applicable  to  the  smallest  empire 
as  the  largest)  that  "  the  monarch  who  would 
feel  his  (or  her)  crown  light,  must  wear  it  every 
day." 

These  observations  will  not  be  thought  un- 
seasonable, when  it  is  considered  what  a  form- 
idable thing  it  would  be,  should  our  royal 
little  MASTER,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ever  be 
led  astray  from  the  paths  of  loyalty  and  filial 
duty,  and  induced  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  babies  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  not 
airaid  of  this  power,  as  long  as  it  wants  a  lead- 
er; but  should  it  ever  be  headed  by  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne — knowing,  as  ttte  do,  its 
headstrong  niture,  and  how  little  it  is  under  the 
control  of  reason — it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee 
the  most  serious  domestic  troubles.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  very  cries  and  whoops  of  insur- 
gent infants  are  often  so  intolerable,  that  brave 
men  are  put  to  flight,  and  evacuate  those  houses 
which  the  constitution  of  England  in  vain  calls 
our  castles.  A  hundred  times  over  have  we 
seen  an  Englit^hman's  castle  taken  absolute  pos- 
session of  by  a  detachment  of  pigmy  warriors 
(the  .tallest  grenadier  not  higher  than  the 
table),  and  the  unfortunate  cAA/e/ain  reduced  to 
the  most  vexatious  servitude  in  his  own  rightful 
fortress. 

It  is  just  imaginable  that  Windsor  Castle 
should  be  seized  upon  aOer  this  fashion;  and 
the  example  of  successful  rebellion  there  would 
be  instantly  followed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
with  particular  promptitude  in  Ireland,  which 
has  long  been  the  nursery  of  agitation,  and 
where,  consequently,  we  may  be  certain  that 
agitation  in  the  nursery  is  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
forwardness.  Our  first  depen»lence  then  is 
upon  the  Q^ucen  in  person.  We  trust  our  little 
master,  the  prince,  will  not  master  his  illustri- 
ous mother,  and  we  respectfully  assure  that 
august  lady  that  all  the  little  eyes  in  England 
are  anxiously  looking  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
royal  nursery,  and  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  little  men  are  eagerly  ^-aiching  the 
first  indicationsof  the  triumph  of  their  party  in 
that  high  quarter,  to  commence  a  general  move*- 
ment  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  efl*ect  of  which 
would  be  to  shake  the  British  nursery  to  its 
foundation. 

But  what  has  principally  induced  us  to  make 
the  few  last  foresroing  remarks,  is  the  following 
account  of  the  Christmas  festivites  at  Windsor 
Castle,  which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers, uncontraxiicted : 

"  Last  evening  three  imitation  fir-trees,  in 
green  stands,  and  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  height, 
were  placed  in  the  drawing-room  (^lo  wKicK  ^<Kt 
majesty  and  the  ^tvaft^  wJio.  ^^T«^\iS.^>3^^^^- 
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ants,  retired  aflerdinner),  each  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  seventy-two  wax  lights  appended 
to  the  branches.  One  of  the  trees  was  entirely 
frosted  over  to  resemble  icicles  and  snow.  To 
the  branches  of  each  were  suspended  an  im- 
mense quantity  o^bons-boTis  (for  piesentation  to 
the  company),  contained  in  small  boxes  and 
cases  of  various  devices,  richly  and  elaborately 
ornamented.  One  of  these  trees  was  for  her 
majesty,  another  for  the  prince  consort,  and  the 
third  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent" 

Not  a  word  about  bons-bons  for  the  prince  and 
princessess!  Bons-bons  for  her  majesty; — bons- 
bons  for  Prince  Albert ;  bons-bons  for  papa  and 
mamma,  and  even  for  her  Royal  Highness  the 
grandmamma; — none  for  the  royal  little  ones, 
male  or  female !  We  are,  therefore,  to  presume 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  working  his  elec- 
trotype apj>aratU8,  while  his  illustrious  parents 
were  luxuriating  in  French  sugar-plumbs.    A 

Seep  into  the  imperial  nursery  (or  rather  into 
le  library)  would  probably  nave  shown  the 
princess  royal  studying  the  theory  of  rfiol  snow 
and  icicles,  while  queenly  ma  and  kingly  pa 
were  diverting  themselves  with  the  mimic  winter 
upon  the  mock  fir  trees.  The  branches  of  con- 
fectionary for  the  parent, — those  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  for  the  child. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  mammas  suppoie, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual/ea^t  of  nectar'd  sweetSj 

Where  no  cruce  surfeit  reigns. 

Such  is  now  the  soliloquy  of  "  young  Eng- 
land "  in  the  libraries,  studies,  and  laboratories 
that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  nurseries  and 
play-grounds.  Lady  Littleton  is  not  mentioned 
m  the  account  of  the  Christmas  doings  in  **the 
great  wigwam,"  but  no  doubt  her  governess- 
ship  had  her  own  box  of  good  things  in  the  cor- 
ner, or  was  amusing  herself  with  her  baby-house 
and  miniature  tea  equipage. 

One  is  surprised,  at  first  sight  at  the  numer- 
ous collections  of  nursery  rhymes  which  have 
appeared  of  late  :  but  it  is  evident,  on  reflection, 
that  they  are  intended  for  presents  for  good 
fathers,  and  rewards  for  dutiful  mammas.* 

Son. — Papa,  ii' you  will  give  me  your  Newton, 
which  you  never  read,  I  will  give  yor/  my  "  San- 
ford  and  Merton,"  and '*  Blue  Beard"  into  the 
bargain. 

Sire. — Agreed,  my  dear ;  but  I  believe  I  read 
my  Newton  as  much  as  you  read  your  "  Blue- 
Beard." 

•  Son. — But  you  don't  understand  it,  papa ! 
However,  run  and  fetch  tiie  Newton ;  you'll  find 
nic  in  the  observatory. 

Sire. — I  can't,  niy  love ;  I'm  going  to  play 
hide  and  seek  with  your  mother. 

Son, — Can't !  Is  that  your  respect  lor  your 
son  ?    Don't  you  know  what  Juvenal  says  ? 

iS/re.— What?— who  ? 

So?i. — Maxima  debelur  puero  rev ercniivi. 

Sire. — Translate,  my  dear. 

*  An  edition  is  actually  nnnounccd  of  ^'  Puss  in 
Boots"  for  "grown people  f* 


[Am. 

This  saying  of  Juvenal  has  been  as  m^ 
ous  as  that  of  Wordsworth  already  quoui 
Children  are  told  that  they  are  the  first  ohj«i 
of  respect  and  veneration !  Imagine  a  vesenkk 
baby !  Figure  to  yourself  a  reverend  littk  g* 
tlemen  in  a  go-cart ! 

We  ourselves  heard  one  of  these  mimU^ 
losophers  observe  that  it  was  a  "deliglnii 
task  " 

To  teach  the  old  idea  how  to  shoot. 

This  was  applied  to  his  mother,  a  ladyito 
might  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  Boadiceaff 
Thalestris,  or  at  least  for  the  mother  of  tb 
Gracchi ! 

We  have  often  burned  to  ascertain  from  ftt 
quarters  those  numerous  recent  publicaticoitf 
various  kinds  have  issued,  in  which  pbyi" 
force  is  so  loudly  decried,  and  all  appeals  tii> 
denounced  as  cruel  and  barbarous.  Oar(* 
viction  is  that  the  children  of  England  bare  bea 
influencing  the  press  enormously.  It  is  i** 
ceivable  that  such  writings  proceed  from  the  p 
rental  pen,  or  from  the  pen  of  any  pedagtjj* 
or  any  governess.  They  unquestionably  i«* 
from  the  nurser\'.  The  nurcery  is  esscotielf 
republican,  yet  there  are  no  such  tyiaats  aiTj 
little  republicans,  with  their  air-pumps  and ()■• 
inet  Cyclopedias;  nor  any  such  abject alavei* 
your  Mrs.  Fondlechilds  and  your  Lady  Cxttr 


^ 


I 


1 


'ems. 


The  infant  schools  have  done  notalitjki^ 
chief.  They  have  been,  in  fact,  "n*^ 
schools  of  juvenile  agitation,''  and  |^  .J 


soon  to  declare  "we  are  seven  million \J^' 
object  for  the  same  reason  to  the  con«o<^v^ 
"little  peopleJ**  There  is  a  magic  ia  \^^ 
people,  and  it  would  have  been  bett^  ^ 
numerous  a  body  of  misses  an^^^\ 
hud  never  known  that  they  were  ev^^  ^v 
people.  Vo.2'  poptili  voa:  dei  !  And 
the  homunculus  now  that  does  not 
Latin  as  well  as  Cardinal  Maii  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  tliat  we 
to  come  to  a  crisis  the  parents  of 
headed  by  the  First  Mother  as  well  as^ 
Lady  in  tlie  land,  might  not  ultimatel}^ 
There  is  an  omen  of  conquest  in  the  v--^^  ^ 
of  Victoria.  But  we  earnestly  mair^^ 
the  peril  is  extreme,  and  that  in  th» 
times  the  school  miBtress  ought  to  be 
and  so  ought  the  mother  also.  It  is  to< 
lected  that  a  general  rising  of  the  litll^ 
of  the  empire  would  have  the  support 
important  interests,  which  (however  tl 
latclv  have  suffered),  unquestionably  j^ 
and  iiourished  under  the  auspices  and  p^ 
of  the  British  nursery.  We  need  scarc^^^ 
merate  the  China  merchants,  wiio  have^^ 
so  largely  by  the  annual  breakage  of  ^^ 
England," — the  confectioners — the  fru^^*^^ 
the  toymen,  and.  in  all  probability  the  ^ 
and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  ;  indeed  wc  n^*^ 
the  Queen  of  that  country,  who  is  only  a  •^^ 
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CHARGES  AGAINST  NIEBUHR. 

From  the  Westmini>t«r  Review. 

buhr's  History  of  Rome.  Vol.  IIL 
islatcd  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr 
ihard  Schmitz.  London,  1842. 
amen  de  divers  point  du  Gouvemement 
fe  r  Administration  de  la  Repuhlique 
mine  et  de  Vouvrage  de  M.  Niebukr, 
M.  Auguste  Poirson.     Paris,  1837. 

ER  a  lapse  of  ten  years  the  English 
is  presented  with  the  continuation  of 
ihr's  Roman  History/  as  translated  by 
I.  Hare  and  Thirlwall.  These  distin- 
d  scholars  have  been  prevented  com- 
what  they  so  excellently  began ;  but 
der  has  some  compensation  in  the  re- 
1  that  the  third  volume  has  fallen  into 
hands.  Dr.  Schmitz  being  himself  a 
n,  and  having  by  long  and  abundant 
e  in  composition  of  English,  attained 
mastery  over  our  difficult  tongue,  was 
I  very  competent  person  to  undertake 
ik;  he  has,  however,  associated  Dr. 
lith  with  his  labors,  so  that  what  with 
3wledge  of  the  original  language  on 
',  hand,  and  of  that  of  the  translation 
other,  the  reader  may  feel  secure  of 
a  very  accurate  version.  This,  in  so 
3US  a  writer  as  Niebuhr,  is  no  small 
nendation. 

appearance  of  this  volume  affords  us 
3rtunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  Nie- 
qualities  as  an  historian,  and  of  placing 
our  readers  the  substance  of  one  of 
)t  terrible  assaults  which  have  yet  been 
pon  his  reputation.  We  allude  to  the 
&t  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
[.  Poirson  not  only  combats  Nie- 
t^iews,  but  also  believes  that  he  has 
the  historian  guilty  of  several  delibe- 
ifications  of  the  text  of  Livy,  to  sup- 
se  views.  So  grave  a  charge  merits 
3t  serious  examination.  Niebuhr's 
iputation  is  no  less  splendid  than  his 
ual.  Like  his  father,  he  is  said 
•  have  told  a  lie  in  his  life :  could  he 
Ue  one? 

bstain  from  any  comment  till  the  facts 
ied  before  the  reader.  The  impor- 
'  the  question  is  sufficient  to  fix  atten- 
t  strikes  at  the  root  of  a  reputation 
Las  scarcely  an  equal  in  modern  times ; 
rs  a  doubt  upon  the  weightiest  author- 
ch  Europe  accepts  ;  and  according  to 
gment  pronounced  upon  it,  shall  we 
liied  in  bowing  to  the  authority  of  a 
Titer,  or  rejecting  the  paradoxes  of  a 
St  one.  For  it  is  on  the  soundness 
)iousness  of  his  erudition,  no  less  than 
icity  in  detecting  latent  analogies,  and 


appreciating  the  value  of  neglected  facts, 
that  Niebuhr's  reputation  rests.  Convict 
Hume  of  a  thousand  blunders,  even  misquo- 
tations, and  you  do  not  destroy  his  merit. 
You  impeach  his  accuracy  or  his  honesty ; 
but  you  might  as  well  hope  to  shake  the 
reputation  of  Livy  or  of  Thucydides,  by  de- 
tecting their  inaccuracies.  Hume's  merits 
are  searching  penetration  of  motive,  philo- 
sophical remark,  and  admirable  narrative. 
It  is  manner  more  than  matter  that  we  prize 
in  his  book.  With  Niebuhr  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse :  scarcely  ever  was  such  excellent  mat- 
ter presented  in  so  inartistic  a  manner. 

The  truth  is,  Niebuhr  is  not  a  Gcschicht' 
schreiber,  but  a  Geschicht'forscher,  His 
work  is  a  series  of  dissertations,  not  a  his- 
tory. We  know  not  what  his  '  Lectures  * 
(which  Dr.  Schmitz  announces  by  way  of  a 
fourth  volume)  may  contain ;  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  they  will  exhibit  the 
author  in  another  and  more  favorable  light : 
and  that,  as  he  there  treads  historic  ground, 
we  shall  have  fewer  paradoxes,  less  dogma- 
tism, and  more  interesting  matter ;  but  till 
they  appear  we  can  speak  only  of  what  lies 
before  us.  The  *  History  of  Rome*  has 
merits  of  the  highest  order ;  but  those  not 
the  historical.  It  is  a  work  which  Europe 
has  pronounced  a  master-piece  of  critical 
inquiry,  and  ingenious  restoration  of  institu* 
tions.  But  it  is  not  the  story  of  Rome's  rise 
and  progress.  This  will  seem  an  useless 
truism  to  many  readers  ;  to  others  a  critical 
impertinence.  Let  us  therefore  succinctly 
state  the  grounds  of  our  opinion. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  criticise  his 
pretensions  as  an  historian  by  the  two  first 
volumes.  The  whole  subject  was  buried  in 
obscurity,  and  he  had  to  clear  away  much 
rubbish  before  light  could  penetrate.  He 
was  condemned  to  write  dissertations,  be- 
cause he  had  no  settled  narrative  to  relate. 
Dr.  Arnold,  coming  afler  him  and  accepting 
his  conclusions,  could  write  historically  at 
his  ease ;  but  Niebuhr  had  to  cut  the  road 
through  a  quarry,  not  to  ride  gracefully  over 
it,  pointing  out  the  adjacent  beauties.  It  is 
in  the  third  volume,  therefore,  that  we  most 
look  for  the  historian ;  there  his  friends  tell 
us  we  shall  find  him.  Unfortunately  we  see 
as  little  evidence  of  historical  genius  in  the 
third  as  in  the  other  volumes.  Take  the 
first  Punic  war  as  the  most  favorable  speci* 
men,  and  see  how  far  below  the  mark  it  is, 
— how  indifferent  the  narrative,  how  wanting 
in  imagination  and  picturesqueness,  and  how 
bad  the  style.  The  style  of  the  whole  work 
is  bad  :  not  simply  unattractive,  but  so  cum- 
brous as  to  be  readable  only  for  the  matter  it 
contains.    It  hafiivd\]ci<ex^&^Vv^\^\^x^^^ 
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Dor  beauty  of  a  good  narrative ;  nor  has  it 
the  unpretending  lucidity  of  a  good  disquisi- 
tion. The  sentences  are  long  and  ill-con- 
structed ;  the  facts  are  not  well  grouped ; 
the  meaning  not  felicitously  presented. 

But  we  believe  this,  though  a  serious  draw- 
back, to  be  less  important  than  his  greater 
deficiencies  in  art  and  historical  philosophy. 
Few  men  ever  approached  the  subject  pre- 
pared with  so  much  valuable  knowledge,  and 
few  have  shown  such  inability  to  use  it  as  an 
artist.  To  a  copious  erudition,  and  a  rich 
and  varied  knowledge  of  history  in  general, 
he  joined  a  practical  experience  of  political 
institutions,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with 
men.  Few  writers  have  been  so  learned 
who  have  been  so  little  of  the  mere  book- 
worm. Yet  he  is  singularly  deficient  in  that 
quality  which  usually  distinguishes  the  prac^ 
tical  man,  or  the  man  of  the  world,  viz.,  an 
ability  of  imparting  what  he  knows.  How- 
ever great  Niebuhr's  knowledge  of  Roman 
life,  he  is  unable  to  reproduce  it  under  the 
form  of  art ;  nay,  as  far  as  internal  evidence 
goes,  one  might  almost  suspect  that  he  had 
never  realized  it  for  himself  All  that  re- 
lates to  the  political  institutions  has  a  great 
attraction  for  him ;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
the  social  life  ever  absorbed  his  attention. 
No  Roman  lives  in  his  pages.  No  Ro- 
man feeling  is  artistically  reproduced.  The 
ethnological  peculiarities  are  lefl  to  be 
guessed.  Neither  the  great  characters  nor 
the  great  mass  are  to  be  met  with  vividly  de- 
lineated ;  only  names,  indications,  and  ab- 
stractions. We  are  almost  ashamed  of  men- 
tioning these  deficiencies;  but  since  it  is 
upon  such  that  we  found  our  opinion  of  his 
want  of  historical  genius,  properly  so  called, 
we  must  enumerate  them,  though  at  the  risk 
of  unfavorable  interpretations.  The  claims 
of  Niebuhr  to  every  respect  are  undoubtedly 
great,  but  the  claims  of  science  are  greater 
still. 

Deficient  as  an  artist,  we  believe  Niebuhr 
to  be  equally  deficient  as  an  historical  phi- 
losopher. This  is  no  great  charge  against 
him,  individually,  should  it  be  admitted  to 
the  fullest ;  but  it  is  a  grave  charge  against 
his  work.  He  only  shared  in  the  general  de- 
ficiency of  his  age  :  a  deficiency  our  age  is 
not  yet  able  to  supply.  But  the  excuse  for 
the  man  is  none  for  the  work.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  his 
philosophy,  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the 
following  passage  to  show  that  he  was  not 
even  on  a  level  with  his  own  age,  much  less 
in  advance  of  it. 


"  Now,  while  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
Romans,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  those  dark 
shades  in  their  character,  aud  loaal  ^ox^^ot^^ 


limit  our  assent  to  their  praises,  we  are  ab 
forced,  though  in  a  different  seDse  from  k 
Greeks,  to  abscribe  a  large  share  in  prodoai  I 
their  greatness  to  fate.  Through  the  whok  a  I 
their  history  we  shall  see  how  of\en  all  tbene 
tues  of  the  state  and  of  the  people  would  teR 
been  ineffectual  unless  destiny  had  saved  Rfli 
in  her  perils  and  paved  ihe  wayforhertriuni^ 
The  nations  and  men  before  whom  Romepv 
have  fallen  appeared  too  late.  In  the  peiifi^* 
her  weakness  she  had  only  to  fight  with  ^^ 
saries  no  way  superior  to  ner :  and  while  Kq 
staked  every  CAng  on  the  cast,  and  war  was 
natural  state,  other  nations  husbanded  ^ 
efforts  becaiise  they  despaired  of  victory, 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  loved  nothing 
effeminate  sloth,  whatever  their  ill-judged  < 
prises  might  seem  to  imply.  Phdiys  io! 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Hanni 
that  of  Mithridates  so  lon^  as  the  Mars^ia 
threatened  Rome,  and  a  slight  additional  v 
would  have  turned  the  scale — these  are  ( 
in  which  we  cannot  but  reco^ize  the  fin 
God.  For  that  Rome  was  not  naturally  i 
querable  was  demonstrated  by  the  resista 
a  few  warlike  nations  who  were  only  ove 
ered  by  superiority  of  numbers  and  force.' 

We  take  this  to  be  about  the  worst 
ral  reflection  ever  made.  We  might  p 
a  rhetorician  for  escaping  the  real  diffi 
and  pompously  explaining  the  enc 
might  of  a  nation,  by  attributing  it  to 
tiny.  We  might  pardon  a  theologian  I 
ting  aside  the  virtues  of  the  state  and  p 
as  ineffectual,  and  for  only  recognizin 
finger  of  God  in  very  natural  events, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  historiai 
thus  philosophizes?  What  are  we  to 
of  the  "  demonstration"  of  Rome  "  not 
naturally  unconquerable,"  which  rests 
the  fact  that  a  few  warlike  nations  re 
her — and  were  overpowered  ?  As  if  si 
thing  needed  demonstration,  or  such  a  d( 
stration  would  suffice  I 

To  return  from  this  digression,  in 
we  have  indulged  that  we  might  not  I 
cused  of  wantonly  detracting  from  the  i 
of  a  great  man,  and  more  precisely  to  1 
scope  of  the  inquiry  into  which  we  are 
to  enter,  the  result  we  arrive  at  is  that 
buhr  was  a  magnificent  dissertator, 
great  historian.  The  extent  of  his  leai 
and  the  honesty  with  which  he  emph 
are  therefore  questions  of  paramount  i 
tance,  in  estimating  his  value.  No  one  c 
its  extent ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  c 
as  to  the  honesty  of  its  employment,  c 
those  contained  in  M.  Poirson's  para 
On  the  one  subject  of  the  mode  of  ch 
the  Dictator  that  gentleman  finds  Ni 
five  times  falsifying  quotations.  The 
are  now  to  consider. 


Vol.  i.  p.  28.    Eoglbh  Trans. 
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';^-H^^t  is  it  possible  1  is  it  likely  ?  Such  are 
^^  %I^  ftrst  thoughts  of  every  one.  Would  so 
"  ln^^ousamanperil  his  fair  name;  and  that  too 
:  ^i^'^^  action  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
j  .^w^^^cted?  We  know  not.  Misquotation  is 
\-^^/^  of  the  literary  and  learned  dishonesties. 
"■^-'^^^^  temptation  to  secure  a  temporary  vic- 
^?^y,  though  certain  that  a  worse  defeat  will 
^■'  jJZ/.  ^^1  is  too  strong  for  some  minds.     The 

■  "^'^^quoter  triumphs,  and  in  the  heat  of  tri- 
~      ^^ph  he  is  blind  to  consequences.     Theol- 

~  ^^8|,  politics,   and  criticism,  have  too  often 
^^n  dishonored  thus  for  us  to  doubt  whether 
«  be  possible.     Nor  indeed  has  history  been 
without   this   stain.     The  pride  of  paradox 
^^  r  tod  vehemence  of  self-love  have  triumphed 
^~  «fer  honesty  here,  as  elsewhere.     Niebuhr's 
_^^^4(%Qi^^ism   was   unbounded.     Ilis  passions 
^Tjwere  enlisted  as  warmly  on  the  question  of 
the  Agrarian  laws,  as  any  man's  would  be 
that  of  Reform  or  Corn  laws.     But  did 
partisanship  get  the  better  of  his  con- 
science, did  his  zeal  for  truth  exceed   his 
-^     practice  of  it?     This  is  the  point  the  reader 
is  now  called  upon  to  consider,  after  a  pe- 
^  rosal  of  the  case  brought  by  M.  Poirson,  of 
— '  whose  researches  we  are  here  the  interpreters. 
-       Before  entering  upon  the  main  subject  of 

—  the  dictatorship,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
^     Niebuhr's  distinction  between   the  populus 

%'  and  the  plebs.  Before  he  wrote,  it  was  univer- 
~  -  sallj.  believed  that  populus  was  the  general 
-^  term  people :  including  patricians,  senators, 
'^^^  and  plebeians :  in  a  word,  the  mass  of  the 
--"^  nation ;  and  that  it  likewise  bore  the  re- 
~~  stricted  concrete  meaning  of  the  mob  as  op- 
posed to  patricians  and  senators.     The  word 

'^  people  has  precisely  this  double  signification 

—  in  English.  In  the  former  sense  it  means 
all  who  live  in  England,  without  distinction 
of  caste;  and  in  the  latter,  all  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  definite  caste,  being  then  an 
elliptical  expression  for  '*  the  rest  of  the  peo- 

■  pie." 

Niebuhr  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that 
populus  anciently  meant  the  patrician  order, 
as  opposed  to  the  plebs.  The  ''  concilium 
populi"  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  assem- 
bly of  the  patricians  and  senators.  The  few 
passages  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  his 
opinion  are,  we  think,  easily  to  be  under- 
stood the  other  way,  and  whatever  ambiguity 
there  occurs  is  owing  to  the  ambiguous  sense 
of  the  word.  The  passage  from  Lxlius  Fe- 
lix, quoted  by  Gellius,  xv.  27,  "  Is  qui  non 
oniversum  populum,  sed  aliquam  partem 
adesse  jubet,  non  comitia,  sed  concilium  edi- 
eere  debet,"  can  hardly  prove  that  the  ''  con- 
cilium populi  ''  means  an  assembly  of  the 
curies  or  patricians;  since,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  "  an i versus  populus ''  here  means, 


according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  if  none  but  the  whole  nation  could 
be  called  "  comitia,"  there  could  have  been 
no  such  thing  as  the  ''  comitia  curiata  "  at 
all,  for  they  included  only  a  part.  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  Felix  does  not  mean 
by  '*  aliquam  partem  "  one  order  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  another,  but  simply  a  detached 
part  of  either  order  or  parts  of  both,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  whole  nation. 

M.  Poirson  asserts,  that  every  authority  on 
Roman  history  is  against  this  notion  of  Nie- 
buhr's. In  collecting  and  comparing  a  crowd 
of  passages  in  which  Dionysius  employs  the 
word  di^poq,  he  has  found,  he  says,  some  in 
which  it  signifies  the  mass  of  the  nation  op- 
posed to  the  senate ;  a  great  number  in  which 
it  is  synonymous  with  plebs ;  but  in  no  single 
instance  meaning  the  body  of  patricians. 
Let  us  add,  that  the  derivations  from  ^r^no(;, 
such  as  dr^fAOTixoi,  drjftoxat,  ^ifiotQx^f^*  are  al- 
ways used  by  Dionysius  in  the  sense  of  ple- 
beian ;  and  in  one  passage  formally  defines  it 
thus  :  nlffldoviy  fogUi"  uv' Ji^kXriVfg  iinouv  drfftou* 
xovg:  "plebeian,  or  as  the  Greeks  would  call 
them,  ^r^/ioTixoi."*  This  question  of  signifi- 
cation is  of  importance,  and  much  of  Nie- 
buhr's reasoning  derives  assistance  from  the 
view  he  takes  of  it.  The  student  will  there- 
fore do  well  to  be  on  his  guard  before  admit- 
ting so  novel  and  paradoxical  an  opinion. 
We  come  now  to  the  dictatorship.  The  word 
populus  is  here  also  interpreted  as  signifying 
patricians;  but  we  will  quote  Niebuhr's 
whole  statement  of  his  argument : 

"Like  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of 
things  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  Dionysius, 
that,  after  the  senate  had  nearly  resolved  that  a 
dictator  was  to  be  appointed,  and  which  consul 
was  to  name  him,  the  consul  exercised  an  un- 
controlled discretion  in  the  choice:  which  opin- 
ion, bcin^  delivered  with  such  popitiveneps,  has 
become  the  prevalent  one  in  treatises  on  Roman 
antiquities.  Such  might  possibly  be  the  case,  if 
the  dictator  was  restricted  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
siding over  the  elections,  for  which  purpose  it 
mattered  not  who  he  was.-  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  542,  tlie  consul,  M.  Valerius  La'vinus, 
asserted  this  as  his  right :  and  in  the  first  the 
practice  must  already  have  been  the  same,  for 
else  P.  Claudius  Pulcner  could  not  have  insulted 

*  A  learned  friend  writes : 

'*  In  regard  to  the  populus  and  piehs  Niebuhr  is 
right,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  bo  quoted  from 
DionvsiuA,  for  neither  Dionysius  nor  any  other  wri- 
ter of  that  time  had  clear  notions  of  what  populus 
and  plebs  originally  were.  They  judged  of  the  early 
times  by  what  they  saw  in  their  own,  when  every 
thing  had  assumed  a  completely  different  aspect.  ' 
Perhaps  so ;  Dionysius  may  be  a  bad  authority,  but 
can  Niebuhr  produce  a  better?  It  is  easy  to  say 
Dionysius  had  not  clear  notions  of  the  ancient 
times,  but  who  had  ?  Who  shall  we  be  guided  by  ? 
or  shall  guessing  bo  out  %u\d^^. 
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the  republic  by  nominating  M.  Glycia,     But  It  is  in  the  same  spirit,  as  a  contempon) 

never  can  the  disposal  of  kingly  power  have  pointed  out,  that  he  reckoned  Numawilhtk 

been  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  a  single  elec-  ghadowy  personages  of  the  mythic  times,  d 

""';  The  pontifical  law  books,  clothing  the  prin-  X^t  quoted  and  reasoned  on  the  public  idi 

ciples  of  the  constitution  after  their  manner  in  a  ^'  "*®  reign. 

historical  form,  preserve  the  true  account    For       But  Livy,  so  far  from  confirming  Niebairt 

what  other  source  can  have  supplied  Diomrsius  view  of  the  dictatorship,  expressly  contrididi 

with  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  as  it  professes  it.     He  is  only  made  an  authority  by  hiraj 

to  be,  that  a  citizen,  whom  the  senate  should  his  testimony  garbled.     To  place  the  whok 

nominate,  and  the  people  approve  of,  should  ^^^^^^  clearly  before  the  reader,  we  miji 

grovern  for  six  months  ?    The  people  here  is  the  ,     ^    ^    t  .     j-'      .   .      .  .•     i    L 

poptdus.    It  was  a  revival  of  tfie  ancient  custom  j^lf  ^*^^®.  ^^^y  «  T"'"'''  ^^  oar  national  osa^ 

for  the  king  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians ;  and  ^'^e  kmg  mvokes  a  general   parlwnieoay 

that  such  was  the  form  is  established  by  positive  election,  but  he  does  not  himself  elect  tk 

testimony.  members ;  he  orders  it  to  be  done,  bot  cO' 

"Stilloftenerjndeed,  throughout  thewholefirst  not  do  it:  this  latter  is  the  right  of  thep» 

Decad  of  Li^jr,  do  we  read  of  a  decree  of  the  pie.     The  king,  or  his  ministers,  maj.d 

senate,  whereby  a  dictator  was  appointed  with-  ^equently  do,  manage  to  get  soch  membfli 
out  any  notice  of  the  great  council  of  the  patri-     i  ^,  j    "^     .,i  ^    l  ^'      •        l.*  -^ 

cians.    The  old  mode  of  electing  the  king^was  fleeted  as  will  support  their  news:  but* 

restored  in  all  its  parts.    The  dictator,  after  his  "uence  is  not  law,  ascendency  is  notarijit; 

appointment,  had  to  obtain  the  imperium  from  the  right  belongs  to  the  people,  and  thcj « 

the  curies;  and  thus,  from  possessing  this  Vightof  it  even  to  the  anno^%nce  of  the  king,  u* 

conferring  the  imperium,  the  patricians  might  the   case  of  Wilkes,   whom   the  king  b(* 

dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary  nomina-  dreaded  and  detested, 
tion  of  the  senate.    Appointing  a  dictator  was       ^  somewhat  similar  right  existed  in  Ro* 

an  affair  of  urgency:    some  augury  or  other  r-       i_  o»i""ui  ngm.  cjudicu 

might  interrupt  the  curies :  it  was  sufficiently  W   ^^  ^^   yery  decisive   passage,  wtoci 

unfortunate    that    there    were   but  too  many  Niebuhr  abstained  from  quoting;  it  is  the.- 
chances  of  this  at  the  time  when  he  was  to  be       ,,  .      ,       ^      .  ^      •    m-       t  .w«m 

proclaimed  by  the  consul,  and  when  the  law  on  ^.  V^P"^  vetemmos  auctores  Tiium  Um 

his  imperium  was   to   be  passed.     And  after  dictatorem  primum  Spurium  Cassium,  i^^ 


for  the  freedom  of  tlie  nation,  provided  the  dec-  ^^^  ^  find  that  Tihis  Larlius  was  the  fi^«^ 

tion  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  centuries,  to  }^^^'  and  Spurius  ^assius  the  first  master  of  t» 

strengthen  the  senate's  power  of  nominating,  horse,  that  were  created.    Thecongu^^ 

Under  the  old  system,  a  plebeian  could  not  pot  ^?"»' ««  \h^>^,w  ^^"^  ^®  <^^eation  of  thedictaJr 

sibly  be  dictator.    Now  as  C.  Marcius  in  398  «*^^P  ordained, 
opened  this  office  to  his  own  order,  whereas  in  .  .  i     •  i,  TJir 

393  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  appointment       "  is  necessary  to   distinguish  witn  i^ 

was  approved  by  the  patricians,  it  is  almost  cer-  the  creation  from  the  nomination  of  thcj*' 

tain  that  the  change  took  place  in  tliis  interval,  tator.     There  were  two  powers  exercised  • 

Even  in  444  the  bestowal  of  the  imperium  was  the  dictatore  creando  ;  first,  the  Senate,  » 

assuredly  more  than  an  emptv  form ;  but  it  be-  nested  with  the  power  of  decreeing  that  lbe« 

came  such  by  the  Mssnian  law.     Thencefor-  .„„„  „  .>,^„««*  J^^^    •*    r  j-?*-iAr'  se^ 

ward  it  was  only  requisite  that  the  consul  should  ^^  a  present  necessity  for  a  dictator,  ^^ 

consent  to  proclaim  the  person  named  by  the  ^""»  "J®  Consulars,  t.  e.  those  who  nw 

senate.    Thus  after  that  time,  in  the  advanced  ercised   the  function  of  consul,  either  flo^ 

state  of  popular  freedpm,  the  dictatorship  could  the  present  or  anterior  years,  and  ^^.*^r 

occur  but  seldom,  except  for  trivial  purposes;  exclusively  belonged  the  right  of  narpi^g^ 

and  if  on  such  occasions  the  appointment  was  person  to  be  elected  dictator  Uonsi^^^^' 
left  to  the  consuls,  they  would   naturally  lay  j      The  consuls  were  part  of  thcsen««^ 

claim  to  It  likewise  in  those  solitary  instances  ,•  i   u«j„    i  „_«^  •        *^  ^.       i  ^JatioU 

where  the  office  sUU  had  real  importance"*  rial  body,  and  were  m  continual  re^^*^ 

'^  with  the  senate  for  the  government  oftW"^ 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  various  pas-  public  (Polt/b.  vi.).     On  a  great  many  occ*" 

sages    from   Dionysius,    Festus,   Livy,   and  sions,   therefore,   there  was   agreeroeDt  ^ 

Pliuy.     We  refer  to  M.  Poirson's  pamphlet  tween  them ;  the  senate  designated  the  p^ 

for  a  minute  examination  of  them;    it  need  sons  whom  they  wished  to  have  elected, ii^ 

only  be  observed  that   Niebuhr,  who  else-  the  consuls  complied  with  their  wishes.  ^ 

where  treats  Dionysius  and  Festus  with  that      •  r«L.    •  .u  j  -•  ■.  .^  i^ 

,  .  ..»•!_  1-  1  This  IB  the  second  time  we  have  Qootw  t' 

dogmatic    contempt   which  was    his      weak-  author  of  an  article  on  Niebuhr,  which  appe*'*^'' 

ness,  cites  them  here,  when  in  his  favor,  as  one  of  the  Reviews.    We  possess  the  article  Im*^ 

if  they  were  the  most  precious  authorities,  up  with  some  others,  but  cannot  discover  wbeit"' 

originally  appeared.     This  will  explain  thcTif*^ 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.  566-9.  Trans.  ness  of  our  reference. 
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)mination  of  the  dictator  remained, 
heless,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  con- 
This  is  very  plainly  stated  by  Diony- 
— "  Oi  VTiaioi  xonij  yvo)fAij  dixiaxoti^a 
K  OvaXfQiov  anidii^otv"  (lib.  vi.)  :  **  The 
Is  unanimously  named  Manius  Yale- 
ictator/'  It  is  impossible  to  read  oTudii- 
tierwise  than  as  indicating  the  person. 
ly  is  cited  by  Niebuhr  to  this  effect : — 

he  viator  who  carries  the  dictatorship  to 
inalUB  says  to  him, '  Vela  corpus  ut  profe- 
natus  populique  Romani  mandata.' " 


to  make  this  favorable  to  his  view, 

ihr  must   translate    it  thus : — "  Cover 

person,  that  I  may  announce  to  you  the 

of  the  senate  and  of  the  people :"  with 

iplication  that  these  **  orders  "  were  for 

Hiatus  to  become  dictator.  But  neither 

mslation  nor  the  implication  are  cor- 

No  act  emanating  from  the  senate  and 

i  was  ever  called  mandatum.     The  in- 

le  custom  of  all  writers  is  to  employ 

»rd3  senituS'ConsultuSy  plebiscitum,  lex. 

»ver,  both  Pliny  and  Livy  explain  the 

of  the  orders  announced  to  Cincinna- 

hey  were  not  that  he  should  assume  the 

of  dictator,  but  that  he  should  hasten 

11  speed  to  Rome  to  collect  the  forces, 

arch  to  the  deliverance  of  the  army  of 

iu»,  as  a  delay  of  a  few  hours    might 

al. 

r  is,  however,  more  directly  falsified, 
ill  give  the  examples  as  selected  by  M. 
n : — 

€  I.  Livy  (lib.  iv.  c.  21)  says, — "A 
lioscnatusin  a^de  Quirini  consulitur. 
orem  dici  Quintum  Servilium  placet, 
ius  dum  collegam  consuleret  moratus, 
tenteeo,  nocte  dictator  em  dixit  :*'  "  The 
was  collected  in  the  Temple  of  Quiri- 
•  Virginius ;  it  was  proposed  to  name 
js  Servilius  dictator.  Virginius  beg- 
r  time  to  consult  his  colleague ;  and 
:  obtained  his  consent,  he  named  Ser- 
dictator  during  the  night."  This  is  a 
passage.  Affairs  were  serious ;  Rome 
enaced  ;  the  senate  assembled  to  con- 
ith  the  consuls  on  the  election  of  a 
>r.  They  recommended  Servilius,  but 
nsul  Virgrlnius  named  him. 
ertheless  this  strong  passage  is  dexter- 
iwisted  by  Niebuhr  into  a  testimony  in 
or.  He  transcribes  the  phrase  **  Dic- 
ndici  A.  Serviliumplacet,"  which  seems 
that  Servilius  was  elected  by  the  sen- 
id  omits  the  following  sentence,  which 
ely  attributes  the  election  to  the  con- 

3  II.  By  a  similar  artifice  he  cites  this 
e : — "  Dictator  ex  senatu-consulto  d ic- 


tus Q.  Servilius  Priscus," — as  if  it  were  the 
whole ;  yet  if  the  reader  turn  to  the  original 
(Livy,  lib.  iv.  c.  46),  he  will  find  it  followed,  a 
few  lines  lower,  by  this,  which  refutes  Nie- 
buhr : — "  Quintus  Servilius  magistro  equi- 
tum  creato  aquo  ipse  tribuno  militum  dictator 
erat  dictus  filio  suo.  .  .  .  novo  exercitu  pro- 
fectus  est  ad  helium.''  "  Quintus  Servilius 
having  chosen  his  own  son  as  roaster  of  the 
horse  (the  same  by  whom,  in  his  capacity  of 
Military  Tribune,  he  had  himself  been  named 
dictator)  set  forth  with  a  new  army  for  the 
wars." 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  We  know  that 
the  military  tribunes  had  the  same  attributes 
as  the  consuls,  and  it  was  one  of  them  who 
elected  Servilius  dictator.  Niebuhr  forbears 
to  cite  the  passage. 

Case  III.  Still  more  glaring  is  the  omis- 
sion in  the  passage  cited  from  hook  vii.  chap. 
12,  '*  Dictatorem  dici  C.  Sulpicium  placet." 
In  Livy  we  find  this  sentence  immediately 
following :  **  Consul  ad  id  accitus  C.  Plautius 
dixit,"  t.  c.  "  The  consul  C.  Plautius,  call- 
ed to  Rome  for  that  purpose,  named  (dixit) 
Sulpicius  dictator."* 

Case  IV.  This  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
whole.  It  is  an  omission  of  the  two  words 
which  fix  the  sense.  Livy  says,  "  Dictator 
ab  consulibus  ex  auctoritate  senatus,  dictus 
P.  C.  Rufinus"  (lib.  viii.  c.  17).  "  The  sen- 
ate ordered  a  dictator  to  be  named  :  Rufinus 
was  named  by  the  consuls."  Niebuhr  quotes 
the  sentence  thus :  "  Dictator  ex  auctoritate 
senatus  dictus  P.  C.  Rufinus,"  omitting  the 
words  ab  consulibus.  This  is  like  converting 
a  negative  into  an  affirmative  by  striking  out 
the  not. 

Case  V.  Is  the  omission  of  a  name  which 
in  this  place  is  of  great  importance.  Livy 
(lib.  ix.  c.  28),  designates  the  consuls  Mar- 
cus Valerius  and  Publius  Decius  by  their 
names.  At  chap.  29  he  says,  "  Publius  De- 
cius qui  graviter  seger  Romae  restiterat  auc- 
tore  senatu,  dictatorem C.  J.  Bubulcum  dixit:" 
''  Publius  Decius,  who  was  retained  at  Rome 
by  a  severe  illness,  having  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  named  C.  J.  Bubulcus  dictator." 
Of  this  Niebuhr  only  cites,  *'  Auctore  sena- 
tu, dictatorem  C.  J.  Bubulcum  dixit,"  again 
leading  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  sen- 
ate named  the  dictator. 

Such  are  the  distinct  cases  of  mutilation 
which  M.  Poirson  has  detected  ;  if  they  admit 
but  of  one  explanation  Niebuhr's  character  is 
gone.  But  do  they  only  admit  of  a  painful 
explanation?   Are   there   no   circumstances 

*  At  page  25,  M.  Poirson  shows  thvit  dixit  cannot 
be  understood  to  mean  '*  proclaimed,"  but  absolute- 
ly **  named." 
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which  nt  least  extenuate?     To  this  question 
wc  address  ourselves. 

A  suspicion  will  naturally  enough  creep  in- 
to the  reader's  mind  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  not  even  correct ;  a  suspicion  that  if 
so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Niebuhr  is  to  be 
believed  guilty  of  wilful  falsification,  not  less 
so  is  the  critic.  There  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  darinor  accusation  which  had  no 
other  foundation  than  their  audacity,  and 
which  gained  credit  because  the  world  could 
not  suspect  the  truth  of  what  was  so  confident- 
ly asserted.  Lauder  accused  Milton  of  copy- 
ing passages  from  the  Latin  poets  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  with  astonishing  audacity  forg- 
ed the  passages  himself.  Davis  recklessly 
asserted  that  Gibbon  had  quoted  passages 
which  were  not  to  be  found,  and  books  which 
had  no  existence.  In  the  face  of  such  experi- 
ence shall  we  accept  the  accusations  of  M. 
Poirson  ?  By  no  means.  We  advise  the  rea- 
der to  put  no  faith  in  him  ;  to  put  no  faith  in 
us ;  but  to  do  as  we  did  :  to  consult  Draken- 
borch  and  Gronovius,  and  there  satisfy  himself 
that,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  text, 
what  M.  Poirson  says  is  perfectly  correct. 
Nay,  in  one  case  he  may  satisfy  himself  by 
only  comparing  two  different  notes  in  Nie- 
buhr. At  page  567,  English  translation, 
Livy  is  quoted  as  we  mentioned  under  case 
iv.  with  the  important  words  ab  consultbus 
omitted.  At  page  570,  the  same  passage  is 
quoted,  for  another  purpose,  and  there  the 
words  ab  consulibus  are  retained. 

We  shall  now  turn  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  accepting  the  facts  of  the  plaintiff, 
endeavor  to  interpret  them  to  Niebuhr's 
honor — or  at  any  rate  to  shield  him  from  dis- 
honor. The  jury  will  be  good  enough  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Niebuhr  throughout  treats 
Livy,  Dionysius,  and  other?,  as  writers  who 
were  ignorant  of  many  points  of  the  history 
they  narrated,  and  that,  judging  of  ancient 
times  by  their  own,  they  falsified  the  past. 
Their  testimony  is  therefore  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  modern  historian  will  not 
accept  it  without  severe  scrutiny  and  compari- 
son with  other  monuments.  He  will  be  forced 
to  detect  in  their  narratives  those  portions 
which  are  really  trustworthy — those  which 
were  copied  from  the  pontifical  law  books, 
from  those  which  are  the  addition  of  the 
transcriber,  and  which  may  be  called  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts.  There  is  much  of 
this  in  all  history,  and  it  is  there  the  mass  of 
error  lies.  Not  in  the  facts,  but  in  their  ex- 
planation, are  historians  mostly  wrong.  Let 
us  take  a  familiar  illustration.  Brutus  con- 
demned his  son  to  death ;  such  is  the  bare  fact. 
IiDpelled  by  motives  of  ihe  tvoblesl  ^atriot- 
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personal  feeling  to  the  veneration  of  the 
Brutus  condemned  his  son  to  death;" 
is  the  writer's  interpretation,  and  it  is 
foundly  false.     These  erroneous  porti 
ancient  writers  Niebuhr  endeavored  to 
parate   from   what   is   true.      He  t 
considered  himself  justified  in  accepti 
portion  of  Livy's  testimony,  and  in  re} 
the  rest.     He  would  not  have  the  hi 
deny  a  fact  related  by  a  chronicler, 
around  that  fact  there  lay  a  mass  of  ra 
Brutus  did  condemn  his  son,  though 
quite  other  motives  than  sentimental 
Thus  also  some  of  the  facts   recorded 
Livy  are  to  be  accepted,  though  other? 
he  adds  to  them  are  false.    What  Livj 
ed  in  the  pontifical  law  books  was,  that 
senate  did,  on  those  occasions  quoted, 
the  dictators;  what  he  added  to  these 
monies  was,  that  the  consul  named  the 
son  whom  the  senate  had  designated, 
addition  was  thought  necessary  to  make 
matter  clear ;  and  being  the  practice  i 
time,  seemed  to  him  the  necessary  expl 
tion  of  the  ancient  practice.     Livy  rcas 
upon  the  past  with  the  political  princif 
his  day,  as  the  modern  historian  reasoned 
the  action   of  Brutus   with   the  sentii 
and  morals  of  a  Christian,  believing  or 
plying  that  none  other  had  ever  prevailed 
the  world. 

Strongly  impressed   with   this  source 
error  in  Livy,  Niebuhr  boldly  set  aside  sfld; 
statements  as  he  deemed  erroneous,  and 
boldly  claimed  the  authority  for  others  wh 
he  deemed  correct.   The  pontifical  law' 
had  evidently  mentioned  the  election  of  & 
tator  by  the  senate,  since  Livy  had  sow* 
ten  it  down.     This  Niebuhr  accepted  asft^ 
and  this  only.     He  therefore  considered hi»| 
self  justified  in  quoting  half  of  a  sentence  » 
in  rejecting  the  other  half,  if  the  one  «* 
true  and  the  other  false.      The  question  » 
not  here  whether  he  was  right  in  his  nett 
but  whether  his  employment  of  authoritiff 
was  honest.    With  such  principles  of  hisfcn* 
doubt  as  those  above  hinted,  he  can  hardlfk* 
called  to  account  for  suppressing  passage*.* 
omitting  words;  the  answer  is,  thathcorf" 
ted  them  because  he  could  not  accept  tk* 
validity.    Moreover — and  this  is  a  point** 
thy  of  serious  reflection — Niebuhr,  suppose 
him  foolish  enough  to  attempt  adeceptiooM 
garbling  so  well-known  and  widely-studied  * 
writer,  could  not  have  pretended  that  lij 
held  the  same  opinion  as  he  on  the  very  p«* 
he  for  the  first  time  was  to  satisfactorilj  * 
plain.     He  proposed  an  entirely  new  hyp 
thesis ;  had  Livy  agreed  with  him  it  ▼€•1' 
have  been  nothing  new.     It  cannot  therefv* 
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CHARGES   AGAINST  NIEBUBR. 


I  suppressing  the  other  portions  of  the  sen- 1 
i«e,  Niebuhr  wished  to  prove  that  Livy  was| 
;authority  for  the  hypothesis,  since  it  was 
■MOrious  Livy  held  the  contrary  opinion ; 
*  he  wished  to  prove  that  even  in  Livy,  and 
■sequently  in  the  books  from  which  he 
Med,  there  were  certain  explicit  statements 
the  fact  of  election  by  the  senate  ;  and  this 
■  all  he  wanted. 

Such  is  the  course  of  defence  we  have 
ud  suggested  by  one  of  Niebuhr's  ad- 
ners.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  it  all 
^rce  and  plausibility;  it  shook  our  opiu- 
m  for  a  time ;  it  may  shake  the  reader's. 
.«r  long  and  close  scrutiny  we  do  not  feel 
Rsfied  in  pronouncing  decisively  on  either 
e.  Our  reluctance  to  believe  in  such  au- 
s-ity  and  dishonesty,  coupled  with  the 
fence  of  Niebuhr's  German  antagonists  on 
k  point,  and  with  the  arguments  above  sug- 
rted,  lead  us  to  refrain  from  accepting  un- 
Bditionally  the  charge  of  falsification  with 
ent  to  deceive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ve  we  look  at  Niebuhr's  chapter,  and  the 
»^e  in  which  the  authorities  are  adduced, 
more  strongly  do  we  lean  towards  the  un- 
orable  judgment. 

Firstly.  He  in  no  place  distinctly  warns  us 
Lt  he  is  suppressing  such  portions  as  mili- 
e  against  his  opinions ;    he  does  not  say 
lU  Livy  has  preserved  certain  facts  from  the 
K3tifical   law  books,  which  are  to  be  relied 
in  spite  of  Livy's  explanation  of  them. 
I   the  contrary,  he  quoted  the  passages  as 
tliey  were  entire.     In  one  place  he  says, 
'^ill  oftener,  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
»t  Decad  of  Livy,  do  we  read  of  a  decree 
^he  senate  whereby  a  dictator  was  appoint- 
without  any  notice  of  the  great  council  of 
^  patricians,"  and  he  then  adds  six  quota- 
Kls  in  a  note  which  are  meant  as  confirma- 
'y  of   this    statement.     He   subsequently 
otes  four  more  passages,  with  the  remark, 
r*he  following  also  applies  to  the  election 
the  senate."     All  this  is  true,  with  refer- 
ee to  the  passages  as  Niebuhr  gives  them ; 
,  as  they  are  in  Livy. 
condly.     In  the  very  note   now  under 
^mination  (1254),  he  follows  up  his  muti- 
^d  quotations  by  this  illustration :  "  The 
^^le  story,  how  CI.  Fabius  constrained  him- 
^f  to  declare  his  mortal  enemy  dictator  (ix. 
^)y   implies  that  L.  Papirius  was   already 
^inated,   but   could  not   enter  upon   his 
fice   unless   the  consul   proclaimed  him." 
^Qibrtunately  Livy,  so  far  from  implying  this, 
tistinctly  expresses  the  contrary.     He  shows 
u  the  senate  and  the  deputies  dreading  lest 
be  personal  enmity  of  Fabius  should  prevent 
he  election  of  Papirius,  since  thia  election 
epended  upon  .him.    He  shows  Fabius  not 
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reluctant  to  proclaim  a  man  already  elected, 
but  to  elect  him.  **  En  v6rit6,"  adds  M. 
Poirson,  "  c*est  trop  compter  sur  la  negli- 
gence des  lecteurs  k  consulter  les  originaux, 
a  verifier  les  textes  pour  faire  dire  aux  au- 
teurs  anciens  Toppos^  de  ce  qu'ils  disent  en 
effet." 

Thirdly.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
respecting  Niebuhr's  honesty  in  this  matter, 
there  can  be  but  one  respecting  the  licen- 
tious and  ever-to-be-reprobated  method  of 
using  his  authorities.  Suppose  Niebuhr  sin- 
cere :  believe  him  to  have  been  actuated  by 
the  most  conscientious  motives  :  but  do  not 
cease  to  warn  others  of  the  unpardonable 
way  in  which  he  treated  ancient  writers.  It 
is  easy  to  call  Dionysius  ignorant  of  what  he 
wrote  about.  It  is  easy  to  declare  that  Livy 
mixed  up  the  practices  of  his  day  with  those 
of  the  ancient  times.  This  is  very  credible ; 
it  is,  we  should  say,  undeniable.  But  with 
this  wholesome  skepticism  let  us  beware  how 
we  mingle  our  own  dogmatism,  or  the  error 
will  be  incalculable  in  result.  Who  is  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  in  a  case 
like  the  present?  Livy  is  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong ;  right  in  as  far  as  he  followed 
the  old  law  books — wrong  in  all  the  rest. 
Suppose  this  granted,  would  not  the  ques- 
tion arise — but  how  much  did  he  copy  from 
the  ancient  writers  ?  Who  is  to  say  this  half 
of  a  sentence  is  valid,  the  rest  worthless? 
No  one  can  say  this,  unless  he  can  bring  for- 
ward some  more  ancient  or  more  credible  au- 
thority. Or  if  he  does  say  it,  he  must  do  so 
as  expressing  his  opinion  of  what  probably 
was  the  case,  not  as  an  opinion  supported  by 
authority. 

Fourtnly.  It  is  argued  that  he  could  not 
have  pretended  Livy  was  an  authority  for  the 
hypothesis  brought  forward,  since  all  the 
world  knew  he  maintained  the  directly  con- 
trary opinion,  but  that  nevertheless  there 
were  traces  in  his  work  of  the  true  ancient 
custom  :  half  sentences,  brief  but  significant 
hints,  which  Niebuhr  accepted  as  confirming 
his  view.  As  an  answer  to  this,  we  beg  to 
tell  once  more  a  very  old  Joe  Miller,  trust- 
ing its  age  may  be  pardoned  for  its  applica- 
bility. A  man  once  declared  himself  an 
atheist,  and  boldly  asserted  that  the  Bible 
was  his  authority,  for  it  expressly  states 
"  there  is  no  God."  His  hearers  were  in- 
credulous, and  demanded  a  reference  to  the 
passage,  which,  on  being  consulted,  was 
found  to  run  thus  :  ''  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God."  The  half  sen- 
tence here  suppressed  was  not  a  whit  more 
important  to  the  meaning  than  the  **  ah  con- 
sulibus"  and  other  omissions  of  ^N&Vs^Q5ea 
Eyer jbod^  knew  xYie  ^^^  ^^^viiJtiR^  ^^ 
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verse  of  atheism,  whatever  any  particular 
passage  might  seem  to  imply.  Everybody 
knew  that  Livy  held  a  different  opinion  from 
Niebuhr,  in  spite  of  sentences  or  half  sen- 
tences ;  but  on  consulting  the  originals  it  was 
found  that  in  neither  case  could  such  pas- 
sages as  were  pretended  to  be  quoted  be  said 
to  exist. 

If  then  we  acquit  him  of  dishonesty,  we 
must  convict  him  of  rashness ;  and  we  must 
warn  the  historical  student  against  this 
method  of  using  ancient  writers.  Had  he 
boldly  said  that  he  believed  the  consuls  never 
had  the  nomination  of  the  dictator;  that  he 
had  no  positive,  measurable  testimony  for 
this  opinion,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  his 
long  and  profound  study  of  Roman  history ; 
then  indeed  we  should  hav^  applauded  him. 
He  would  have  constituted  himself  as  an  au- 
thority; and  few  would  have  rejected  its 
weight.  He  would  have  said,  **  I  think  so;" 
and  the  world  would  have  bowed  respect- 
fully. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  adopted  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion, but  refrained  from  citing  any  other  au- 
thority.    He  says : 

"  If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dicta- 
tor because  they  could  not  be  relied  upon,  we 
may  be  quite ^ure  that  the  appointment  was  not 
left  to  their  free  choice.*  One  of  the  consuls  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared 
dictator  from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him 
dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and  received  the 
imjierium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the 
curiae." — (Vol.  i.  p.  145.) 

Our  painful  task  is  ended.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  perform  it  with  as  much  respect 
for  the  illustrious  name  of  Niebuhr  as  was 
consistent  with  a  just  respect  for  truth.  If 
offence  has  been  given,  we  shall  be  sorry;  and 
canonlysay,itwasnotmeant.  We  fear  the  many 
warm  admirers  of  the  man  and  historian  will 
condemn  the  temerity  with  which  we  have 
spoken ;  but  let  them  remember  that  the 
question  was  one  of  strange  importance  :  not 
the  mere  question  of  whether  Niebuhr's  opin- 
ion on  the  dictatorship  was  true  or  false ; 
but  the  far  wider  question  of  whether  he  was 
trustworthy,  whether  the  hundreds  who  are 
to  study  his  great  work  could  rely  upon  his 
statements  and  credit  his  citations.  And  to 
this  question  we,  considering  the  facts  here 
before  us,  and  in  acquitting  him  of  dishon- 
esty, yet  convicting  him  of  a  most  licentious 
method — we  answer,  No ! 

G.  H.  L. 

*  See  on  this  point  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.    (Arnold's 
note.) 
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THE  COMING  EVENT. 

8CLBER. 
From  Uie  DabKn  UniTenhy  MafRiine. 

Curtain  the  lamp,  and  bury  the  bowl — 

The  ban  is  on  drinking ! 
Reason  shall  reign  the  queen  of  the  seal 

When  the  spirits  are  sinking. 
Chained  lies  the  demon  that  smote  with 

Men's  morals  and  laurels ; 
So,  bail  to  Health,  and  a  long  Good-night 

To  old  wine  and  new  quarrels ! 

Nights  shall  descend,  and  no  taverns  ring 

To  the  roar  of  our  revels  ; 
Morninfs  shall  dawn,  but  none  of  them  bring 

White  lips  and  blue  devils. 
Riot  and  Frenzy  sleep  with  Remorse 

In  the  obsolete  potion, 
And  Mind  grows  calm  as  a  ship  on  her  coone 

O'er  the  level  of  Ocean. 


So  should  it  be  ! — for  Man's  world  of  romance 

Is  fast  disappearing. 
And  shadows  of  Changes  are  seen  in  advance, 

Whose  epochs  are  nearing ; 
And  days  are  at  hand  when  the  Best  will  reqoin 

All  means  of  salvation. 
And  the  souls  of  men  shall  be  tried  in  the  fire 

Of  the  Final  Probation. 

And  the  Witling  no  longer  or  sneers  or  smiles; 

And  the  Worldling  dissembles; 
And   the  blankminded    iSkeptic   feels  anxious  li 
whiles. 

And  wonders,  and  trembles  ; 
And  fear  and  defiance  are  blent  in  the  jest 

Of  the  blind  Self-deceiver  ; 
And  infinite  hope  is  born  in  the  breast 

Of  the  childlike  Believer. 

Darken  the  lamp,  then,  and  bury  the  bowl, 

Yo  Faithfullest-hearted ! 
And,  as  your  swif\  years  hasten  on  to  the  goal 

Whither  worlds  have  departed. 
Spend  strength,  sinew,  soul,  on  your  toil  to  atow 

For  past  idlesse  and  errors  ; 
So  best  shall  yo  bear  to  encounter  alone 

THE  EVENT  and  its  terrors. 


RUSLAND  CHAPEL,  VALE  OF  RUSLAKP 


BT  MISS  SKELTON. 


From  Ainsworih*B  Magazine. 


There  is  a  little  chapel  on  a  hill, 
The  mountain  breezes  sing  around  the  shrinci 
The  wild  wind  sweeps  the  narrow  aisle  at  wiUt 
Through  latticed  panes  at  will  the  sunbeams  siii**> 
No  shrouding  curtain  sheds  a  solemn  gloom- 
No  glowing  pane  is  rich  with  varied  dyes; 
O'er  noble  rest  is  rear'd  no  marble  tomb, 
Where  dust  with  kindred  dust  in  slumber  Ii<*- 
Oh,  little  wayside  chapel  !  rude  and  looe 
Thou  art;  yet  made  most  glorious  by  the  mig^^ 
Of  faith  !  whose  power  can  raise  the  meanest  il** 
Into  an  altar  of  celestial  light. 
Making  this  humble  chapel  on  the  hill 
A  temple  God  bimaalf  will  notdiadaiii  to  fiU. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 


Treatise  on  the  Adaptation  of  Atmospheric 
assure  to  the  Purpose  of  Locomotion  on 
ilways.  By  J.  D.  A.  Samuda.  Published 
John  Weale.     1841. 

h  e  Atmospheric  Raxttcay :  a  Letter  to  the 
g-fU  Ilonorabte  the  Earl  of  Ripon^  President 
the  Board  of  Trade,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By 
nes  Pim,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Treasurer  of  the 
iblin  and  Kingstown  Railway  Company, 
inted  for  private  circulation.  1841. 
eport  of  LieiUenant'Colonel  Sir  Frederick 
nith,  Royal  Engineers^  ami  Professor  Bar- 
•■f ,  to  the  Ri^lU  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  At- 
ospheric  Railway.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
rinted  by  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Stam- 
rd  Street,  for  her  Majesty's  Stationery  otlice. 

l1  V 

\e  Atmospheric  Railway:  Ohset^aiions  on 
I  Report  of  LietUenant-Colonel  Sir  Fred- 
ick  Smithy  Royal  Engineers^  and  Professor 
tJ'iow,  on  the  Atmospheric  Raihtay.  Ad- 
?6sed  to  Francis  Low,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
3  Dublin  arid  Kingstown  Railway  Com- 
ny.  By  Thomas  F.  Bergin,  M.  U.  L  A. 
iblin :  liodgea  and  Smith. 

IE  successful  operation  of  Clegg  and  Sa- 
l's Atmospheric  Railway  in  Ireland,  upon 
xtension  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line, 
endcred  tliis  mode  of  transit  a  subject  o(fyO 
1  interest  to  the  public  in  general,  tliat  we 
I  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  a 
ler  as  simple  as  possible  an  explanation  of 
lodus  operandi,  and  also  of  the  advantages 
lately  to  be  derived  from  it.  Our  data  are 
rfrom  facts,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  any 
nay  satisfy  himself  by  going  to  Kingstown, 
comparing  our  statements  with  his  own  ob- 
itions. 

le  speed  of  the  atmospheric  mode  of  travel- 
as  far  exceeds  that  or  the  locomotive  plan, 
le  locomotive  speed  exceeds  that  of  tlie 
3  coaches ;  this  mode  also  reduces  the  ex- 
es one  half,  whicii  the  locomotive  system 
not,  it  being  as  expensive,  or  more  so,  than 

caches. 

1  describe  the  Atmospheric  Railway  in  all 
stail  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
te  to  the  subject,  neither  would  such  a  de- 
tion  suit  the  general  reader ;  the  following 
3ularfl  must  therefore  suffice. 

Dug  the  entire  line,  and  between  the  rails, 
a  pipe,  which,  on  the  Kingstown  and  Dal- 
ine,  18  fifteen  inches  inside  diameter.  Along 
Qtire  length  of  this  pipe  is  a  slit  or  opening, 
gh  which  a  bar  passes,  connecting  a  piston 
rh  moves  freely  m  the  pipe)  with  a  carriage 
le.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  pipe 
vered  with  a  leather  strap,  extending  tne 

2  length  of  the  pipci  and  two  inches  broader 
the  opening.  Under  and  over  this  leather 
ilh;  nvetted  iron  plates,  the  top  ones  twelve 
«  long  and  half  an  inch  broader  than  the 
Tig,  the  bottom  ones  narrower  than  the 
ing  in  the  pipe,  but  the  same  length  as 
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those  at  the  top.  One  edge  of  tlie  leather  is 
screwed  firmly  down,  hke  a  common  bucket 
valve,  and  forms  a  hinge,  on  which  it  moves. 
The  other  edge  of  the  valve  falls  into  a  groove ; 
tliis  groove  or  trough  is  filled  with  a  compo- 
sition, made  of  bees'  wax  and  tallow,  well  work- 
ed by  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  pliable  and  tough, 
before  spreading  it  in  the  groove ;  this  compo- 
sition being  pressed  tight  against  the  edge  of 
tlie  leather  valve  which  rests  in  the  groove, 
makes  the  valve  air-tight,  or  at  least  sufiiciently 
so  for  all  practical  purposes  As  the  piston  is 
moved  along  the  pipe  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, that  side  of  the  valve  resting  on  the 
groove  is  lifted  up  by  an  iron  roller,  fixed  on  the 
same  bar  to  which  the  piston  is  attached  ;  thus 
clearing  an  opening  for  the  bar  to  pass  ae  it 
moves  along.  The  opening  thus  made  allows 
the  air  to  pass  freely  behind  the  piston ;  the  dis- 
turbance which  takes  place  in  tlie  composition 
by  the  lifting  of  the  valve  is  again  smoothed 
down  and  rendered  air  ti^ht  as  at  first  by  a  hot 
iron  running  on  the  lop  of  the  composition  after 
the  valve  is  shut  down.  This  has  actually  been 
done  when  tbe  piston  was  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  miles  per  hour,  and  was  smoothed 
down  air  tight  after  it  by  tlie  iron  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  contemplated  to  place  stationary 
engines  along  the  line,  about  three  miles  apart; 
at  each  engine  or  station  there  is  an  equilibrium 
valve  fixed  in  the  pipe,  so  that  each  three  miles 
or  section  of  pipe  can  be  either  exhausted  or 
filled  with  air  independently  of  the  other  sec- 
tions. The  equilibrium  valve  is  made  to  move 
freely  out  of  the  way  of  the  piston  by  the  car- 
riage while  passing  over  it;  so  that  the  tram 
passes  from  one  section  of  pipe  to  another  with- 
out any  stoppage.  It  is  evident,  that  as  the 
tractive  force  is  derived  from  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  piston,  the  amount  of  the 
force  or  pressure  will  depend  upon  two  causesj. 
/.  e.  the  extent  of  exhaustion  on  one  side  of  the 

giston,  and  tlie  area  of  the  piston  itself.  On  the 
[ingstown  and  Dalkey  Ime,  the  diameter  of  the 
piston  is  fiflecn  inches ;  the  usual  working  ex- 
haustion is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches, 
which  propels  six  carriages  filled  with  pas- 
sengers  (amounting  to  about  thirty-five  tons;  up 
an  incline,  averaging  1  in  120,  at  the  rate  of 
forty -five  miles  per  hour. 

Having  now  given  such  a  description  of  the 
Atmospheric  Railway  as  will,  we  hope,  render 
its  operation  intelligible  to  those  at  all  convers- 
ant with  mechanics,  we  shall  proceed  to  point 
out  its  principal  advantages  over  other  modes  of 
locomotion. 

First.  Economy  in  construction:  a  single 
line  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  will  con- 
vey more  trains  in  a  given  lime  than  any  exist- 
ing railway  with  two  lines;  this  immense  ad- 
vantage arises  from  its  velocity,  averaging 
forty-nve  miles  per  hour. 
Secondly.   Economy  in  working,  being  pro- 

})elled  by  stationary  engines,  taking  about  one- 
burth  of^the  fuel  of  a  locomotive  to  do  the  same 
work,  and  saving  the  transit  of  Uie  heavy  en- 
gine and  tender,  amounting  to  twenty  tons  upon 
3ie  average,  and  the  carriages  for  Uie  passen- 
gers not  being  subject  to  ioUs  and  concussions, 
their  weight  may  with  pertect  safety  be  reduced 
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to  one  hair  of  the  present  weight;  this  again  re- 
duces the  wear  ana  tear  of  the  Tine,  much  smaller 
timber  being  required  for  the  railway  bars  to 
rest  on,  and  the  bars  themselves  only  aoout  one- 
third  the  weight  required  for  a  locomotive  en- 
gine to  travel  on. 

Thirdly.  Safety:  by  the  principle  of  working 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  one  train 
cannot  by  any  pocsibility  overtake  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  however  soon  it  starts  after  it;  for, 
should  it  get  into  the  same  section  of  pipe  as  the 

{)receding  train,  the  power  which  (propels  the 
ast  will  cease  until  the  train  which  is  in  advance 
leaves  tlie  same  section  of  pipe ;  and,  from  the 
same  cause,  trains  travelling  m  an  opposite  di- 
rection cannot  come  in  collision^  for  directly 
they  enter  the  same  section  of  pipe,  the  power 
which  propelled  them  both  ceases,  and  the  trains 
stand  still. 

The  power  which  gives  the  impetus  to  the 
trains  is  one  undeviating  pull,  perfectly  free  from 
jerks  of  any  kind ;  and  when  the  rails  are  pro- 
perly laid,  the  sensation  of  locomotion  (except 
for  the  apparently  moving  objects  outside,  and 
a  trifling  noise)  nearly  ceases ;  so  that  an  in- 
valid, or  wearied  traveller,  may  recline  on  a 
couch  in  the  carriage,  with  as  little  fatigue  as 
if  lying  on  his  own  sofa  at  home,  though  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  delight- 
ful mode  of  travelling:  to  what  it  will  lead  it  is 
impossible  to  surmise.  The  velocity  for  prac- 
tical purposes  is  unlimited,  and  as  the  first  car- 
riage is  secured  to  the  rail  by  its  connexion  with 
the  pipe,  it  cannot  get  off  the  line ;  moreover, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  curves  and 
bends  in  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkev  line,  some  of 
which  are  500  feet  radius,  and  that  a  carriage 
hsis  actually  passed  along  this  line  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  miles  per  hour,  what  velocity  may  not 
be  attained  when  the  rail  is  in  a  tolerably 
straight  line,  and  the  public  Las  become  familiar 
to  the  idea?  Travellers  were  nervous  when 
they  first  ventured  on  a  railway  where  the 
speed  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
yet  now  that  is  considered  tediously  slow. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  wnich  we  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  public  before  concluding ; 
which  is,  that  the  expense  of  workingby  locomo- 
tives increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  By 
the  atmospheric  traction  the  expense  decreases 
as  the  velocity  increases ;  therefore  to  the  first 
mode  there  is  soon  a  termination;  the  second 
is  only  limited  by  the  speed  at  which  man  dare 
travel. 

To  the  ffreat  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Pim, 
jon.,  of  Dublin,  the  world  is  indebted  for  bring- 
ing the  atmospheric  system  forward;  without 
his  aid  years  miffht  have  elapsed  before  the 
public  would  have  been  aware  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  invention :  as,  however, 
it  is  now  before  the  public,  it  remains  for  them 
to  decide  how  much  time  shall  intervene  before 
the  interests  involved  in  the  existing  railways 
give  place  to  this  new  and  improved  system. 

*^*  Since  the  above  was  in  ^^fP^  ^®  leiurn 
that  the  experiments  on  the  ELingstown  and 
Daikey  line,  conducted  by  General  Paisley, 
R.E. ;  L  BroDcl,  Esq.  *,  aa&  fifiuMaWsX^Tret^Tnoit 


satisfactory.  On  one  occasion  a  gro 
sixty-seven  tons  was  propelled  up  t 
of  one  in  one  hundred  and  twenty,  at  \ 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  Ailer  l 
of  the  carria^s,  tne  mercury-gaug* 
end  of  the  pipe  was  twenty-four  a: 
inches.  Afterwards  a  load  of  thirty 
was  propelled  at  the  rate  of  fifly 
hour. 


ROSY  CHILDHOOD. 


BY  J.  S.  CARPKKTKR,  ES^.,  AUTHOR  OF  * 
MANCK  OF  THK  DRKAHKR." 

From  the  MetropoUUn. 

RoBT  cbildhood  ! — rosy  childhood ! 

Thou  art  beautiful  to  see  ; 
Tho  green  earth  with  its  wild-wood 
Hath  no  flow'r  so  sweet  as  thee ; 
The  stars,  night's  reign  enhancing, 

Beam  not  within  the  sky 
With  a  ray  so  brightly  glancing 
As  the  flash  from  cnildhood's  eye 
Rosy  childhood — merry  child 

Thou  art  beautiful  to  see ; 
The  green  earth  with  its  wild 
Hath  no  flow'r  so  bright  as 

Rosy  childhood  ! — bud  of  beauty ! 

Thou'rt  a  blessing,  and  art  bless'd 
Hol^  ties  of  love  and  duty 

Fill  thy  happy  mother  s  breast ; 
And  thy  father,  though  he  chideth 

Thy  loud  but  harmless  glee, 
In  his  soul  no  pang  abideth 

Like  the  charm  of  loving  thee ! 
Rosy  childhood,  &c. 


Wife  of  Jacqves  dks  Loges.— A 
ago,  as  some  workmen  w«re  employed  in 
ing  the  ruins  of  a  lower  of  an  old  ma 
near  the  Chapelle-Gaugain,  on  the  confii 
Sarthe,  they  came  on  a  skeleton  which  v 
nized  as  that  of  a  female.  A  chapVst  of  | 
was  found  round  the  neck,  and  on  two  < 
gers  were  gold  rings,  one  bearing  th«  lettc 
and  the  other,  in  which  was  a  turquoise, 
of  a  turtle,  engraved  on  tho  gold,  with  th< 
possible  close  to  it.  The  skeleton  was  ' 
only  just  Urge  enough  to  bold  it.  The  t 
excellent  preservation,  and  eyidently  bel 
young  woman.  About  200  years  ago, 
dence  belonged  to  Jacques  des  Loges,  < 
of  the  Chamber  to  Louis  XHT.  By  a  le| 
this  estate  was  declared  forfeited,  but  hi 
sequently  allowed  to  sell  it,  and  in  the  i 
he  signed  for  his  wife,  whom  he  declarei 
sent,  but  engaged  to  produce  her  ratificat 
a  period  of  six  weeks.  This  ratification, 
is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  titles  o 

Serty,  which  are  otherwise  complete.    1 
acques  des  Loges  was  CatheriJM  ds  Bio 


perty, 
I  Jacqu< 
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STATE  OF  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

*^i8  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  article,  and 
vesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  characterizes  the 
^pal  joumalist-critics  of  Paris. — Ed. 

From  the  Brituh  and  Foreign  Review. 

^oire  des  Idees  Litteraires  en  JFVance  au 
WI^ Steele,  et  de  leurs  origines  dans  ks  siC' 
Jes  anttrieurs.  Par  Alfred  Michiels. 
■aris,  1842. 

m  two  successive  articles  v/e  have  treated 
::he  state  of  Philosophy  and  of  History  in 
jice;  we  have  now  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
rcely  less  important  subject  of  Criticism. 
5  part  played  by  criticism  in  modern  £u- 
ean  literature  is  of  an  importance  hitherto 
te  unknown,  not  because  more  grave,  more 
osophical,  or  more  respected,  but  because 
-e  abundant,  more  rapid,  and  more  imme- 
.4i]y  influential.  From  the  flippant  Feuil- 
m  to  the  grave  Revue^  a  new  work  has  to 
lire  an  incessant  battery  of  objection,  or 
moating  offerings  of  incense.     As  no  one 

pretend  to  keep  pace  with  the  publica- 
LE  of  the  day,  all  seek  an  opinion  on  the 
II  whose  title  has  attracted  them,  or  look 
piquant  extracts  which  may  save  the  time 

trouble  of  reading  the  whole. 
?he  influence  exercised  upon  contempora- 
iterature  and  art  by  the  incessant  enuncia- 
.  of  received  principles,  and  their  applica- 
I  to  the  works  of  the  day,  is  one  which, 
agh  extremely  minute  in  each  individual 
t,  is  on  the  nrhole  most  extensive;  it  is 
one  critic,  nor  one  review  ;  it  is  the  sum 
I  of  hundreds  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 

quarterly  criticisms, — good,  bad,  and  in- 
&rent,— each  exercising  a  particle  of  in- 
nce.     Empty  formulas  are  repeated  till 

are  received  as  truisms,  sonorous  epi- 
s  become  common  property,  and  valuable 
HIS  are  within  reach  of  the  dull  and  trivial. 
re  are  also  many  of  the  journalist  vices, 
L«me]ess  venality,  reckless  partisanship, 
i]  flippancy,  and  astonishing  ignorance. 
se  who  have  real  science  seldom  avoid 
^ntry;  those  who  are  ignorant,  either 
'»  knowledge  with  disdainful  mockery  or 
•t  omniscience.  Few  people  in  France 
-    any  confidence  in  the  critics,  yet  all 

them.     Critics  are  abused,  despised,  but 
tied  to;   they  are  dreaded  by    all  who 
e  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  dreaded 
lieir  power  rather  than  their  intellect. 
L  France  at  the  present  moment  there  are 

many  witty  writers,  but  very  few  good 
fca.     Wit,  which  is  the  gift — the  perhq>s 

gift— of  that  extraordinary  nation,  is  too 
^  deemed  sufficient.  Hence  with  an 
^ing  number  cS  clever  men,  there  is  real- 


ly very  little  good  criticism.  Gustave  Planche, 
Nisard,  and  Philarete  Chasles,  are  critics  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word  ;  St.  Beuve,  Mar- 
mier,  Jules  Janin,RoIle,  Gautier,and  the  rest, 
are  but  men  of  cleverness,  writing  more  or 
less  amusing  accounts  of  works,  but  seldom 
penetrating  deep  into  either  beauties  or 
errors. 

Gustave  Planche  was  for  some  years  the 
terror  of  the  poets,  and  justly,  for  with  a  keen 
glance  he  saw  through  all  their  sophistical 
pretences,  and  detected  the  latent  falseness 
of  the  ideas  which  glittering  verses  or 
paradoxical  systems  had  served  to  conceal. 
His  two  volumes  of  *  Portraits  Litt6raires,' 
though  containing  some  barefaced  plagiarisms 
and  not  a  few  errors,  are  worth  consulting,  and 
the  criticisms  they  contain  of  the  plays  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Casimir  Delavigne  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  best  that  have  ever  been 
written  on  the  subjects.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  feeble  author  of  the  book  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  endeavors  to  dispute  M. 
Planche's  talent ;  it  is  in  vain  that  he  brings 
forward  Planche's  very  impudent  reproduc- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  essay  on  Fielding ; 
it  is  in  vain  that  he  ridiculously  collects  the 
passages  in  preceding  authors  which  bear 
great  resemblance  to  some  of  M.  Planche's 
ideas: — all  these  drawbacks  may  be  admitted 
to  the  fullest,  and  yet  not  affect  his  reputation 
as  the  most  penetrating  and  redoubtable  critic 
of  the  day.  He  made  a  mistake  respecting 
Bulwer's  '  Eugene  Aram,'  but  his  insufficient 
knowledge  of  our  language  and  literature 
may  explain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw 
from  the  first  the  astonishing  genius  of  George 
Sand,  and  the  false,  mechanical,  paradoxical 
talent  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Gustave  Planche  has  introduced  no  ideas 
of  any  importance,  but  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  best  of  such  as  were  known  at  the 
time  (1831>36)  and  applied  them  happily. 
His  great  merit  consists  in  the  certainty  of  his 
glance ;  he  sees  at  once  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  author  intended  and  what  he 
really  accomplished.  This  is  the  touchstone 
of  criticism.  The  poet  deceives  himself,  and 
then  deceives  his  readers  by  a  dexterous  or 
pompous  exhibition  of  his  aim.  The  word 
is  taken  for  the  deed ;  tinsel  holds  the  place 
of  gold ;  and,  since  both  glitter  alike,  the 
public  needs  the  real  connoisseur  to  warn  it  of 
the  counterfeit. 

Desire  Nisard,  author  of '  Etudes  sur  les 
Pontes  Latins  de  la  Decadence,'  of  an  '  Es- 
sai  sur  THistoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Franqaise,' 
and  of  the  articles  on  Victor  Hugo  and  La- 
martine  in  the  '  London  Review,'  has  greater 
acquirements  than  Gustave  Planche,  without 
possessing  ho^re^ei  xVi!^  «»ni&  «e«xOdvDk%  vc>^- 
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sight.  It  is  his  besetting  sin  to  see  little 
merit  in  any  thing  that  was  not  produced  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  he  completely  mis- 
understands both  the  wants  and  tendencies 
of  his  epoch.  He  is  an  excellent  writer,  but 
should  be  reaid  with  caution  ;  he  is  better  as  a 
critic  of  belles-lettres  than  of  art,  for  which 
he  has  little  feeling ;  and  always  more  to  be 
trusted  when  speaking  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  than  when  speaking  of  any  prior 
or  subsequent  to  it. 

M.  Alfred  Michiels  is  nearly  as  angry  with 
M.  Nisard  as  with  M.  Planche,  and  his  an- 
ger shows  itself  in  still  feebler  attacks. 
What  can  he  mean  by  ridiculing  Nisard's  use 
of  the  words  *  reason '  and  *  understanding,' 
because  Kant  interprets  them  differently?  or 
by  opposing  Reid's  definition  of  common 
sense  to  the  meaning  aflixed  to  it  by  Nisard? 

Although  we  regard  Nisard's  critical  phi- 
losophy as  erroneous,  because  one-sided,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  it  was  very  impor- 
tant for  France  that  such  a  philosophy  should 
have  had  so  able  an  exponent.  Boileau  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  the  ideal  of  a  critic,  but 
he  must  always  be  an  invaluable  corrector  of 
the  most  frequent  vices  of  literature  :  his  as- 
tonishing good  sense,  if  it  fail  in  carrying 
him  into  the  recondite  reorions  of  art,  vet  al- 
ways  guards  him  against  what  is  trivial  and 
false.  In  literature  there  is  more  extrava- 
gance to  correct  than  refined  beauty  to  ap- 
preciate, and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  classic  school  have  so  salutary 
an  influence.  Nisard  is  one  of  these,  and 
battles  on  behalf  of  good  sense ;  any  thing 
that  contradicts  good  sense  may  be  pretty  as 
a  caprice,  it  may  tickle  the  ear  or  gratify  the 
,fancy,  but  it  will  not  live, — it  deserves  not  to 
be  written.  Idiosyncrasies,  subjective  pecu- 
liarities, caprices,  or  exravaganccs  are  all  tri- 
vial. **  La  gloire  de  nos  grands  ccrivains," 
he  says,  **  c'est  d'avoir  exprime  dans  un  Ian- 
gage  parfait  des  vcrit6s  de  la  vie  pratique  ; 
c'est  d'avoir  cre6  en  quelque  sorte  la  poesie 
de  la  raison."  This  reason  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  general  from  the  particular,  the  rule  from 
the  exception  ;  it  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in 
the  best  comedies  of  Moliere,  in  the  drama- 
tic truth  of  Racine,  in  the  fables  of  Lafontaiue 
and  in  the  works  of  Boileau.  *'  Chez  nous," 
he  says,  'M'imagination,  mdme  dans  les  ouv- 
rages  d' imagination,  est  une  qualit6  d'orne- 
ment  qui  pare  les  compositions  bien  plus 
qu'une  facultfe  souveraine  qui  les  inspire." 
We  believe  this  to  be  very  false  but  very  use- 
ful docrine,  as  counterbalancing  the  presump- 
tuous mediocrity  and  idleness  of  an  age 
which  outrages  common  sense  and  then 
pleads  for  pardon  on  the  scoie  ot  Vm^iv^Vvo\i, 


[An 

— very  useful  to  the  young  ecJieveles,  who, 
lying  on  heaven-descended  genius,  fancy  t 
art  is  but  the  caprice  of  an  individual, — r* 
useful  to  all  earnest  young  men,  by  forci 
them  to  scrutinize  their  pretensions  and  pi 
ductions. 

Nisard  writes  of  art  like  a  man  who  net 
tasted  its  exquisite  delights, — it  has  no  flar 
to  him.  He  asks  of  the  poet,  '*  what  hv 
you  done?"  never,  "Aoirhave  you  done  it! 
This  is  enough  to  invalidate  all  his  criticisms 
when  taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  though  do 
interfering  with  their  relative  value.  Hei 
an  excellent  flagellator  of  'Might  literature/ 
but  we  would  counsel  no  one  to  trust  hii 
when  speaking  of  the  great  masters,  ft 
sees  through  such  men  as  Persius,  Pbsdff 
and  Lucan ;  he  rightly  despises  such  authoo 
as  Theophile  Gautier  and  the  rest;  butH» 
mer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Ariosto  and  SpO' 
ser  are,  we  believe,  beyond  his  ken. 

PinLARETE  Chasles  is  remarkable  foT  fl 
acquaintance  with  our  literature,  quite  m^ 
in  a  Frenchman  for  its  extent  and  accuracy: 
his  knowledge  of  German,  Italian  and  Sp» 
ish  literature  is  also  considerable.  Wilk 
such  acquirements,  he  would  have  acquiid 
a  far  greater  reputation,  could  he  have  addd 
any  depth  of  \hought  or  brilliancy  of  sifki 
unfortunately  ht  has  neither.  His  article 
are  conscientious,  judicious,  but  dull:  he^ 
one  of  those  who  find  no  time  to  write  brieij* 
Strange  to  say,  his  long  articles  in  the  'Ref* 
des  Deux  Mondes'  are  much  shorter  in  |»> 
portion  to  the  matter  than  his  short  artjds 
in  the  *  Debats ;'  the  sense  of  having  odf 
two  columns  of  varietes  in  that  huge jounii 
to  express  an  opinion  on  a  single  hfA 
seems  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  couck* 
ing  power  he  may  ordinarily  possess.  Ner* 
theless  let  no  reader  of  the  *  Debats'  oi» 
look  the  article  Varietes  when  it  bears ik 
signature  of  Philarete  Chasles.  If  no  «' 
ideas,  if  no  witty  epigrams  repay  the  trod* 
of  perusal,  there  will  certainly  be  conip<i* 
lion  in  the  honesty  of  the  judgment  awi  * 
erudition  on  which  it  is  founded.  L 

Sainte  Beuve  is  one  of  the  Parisiffl  *  ^ 
lebrities.  Poet,  novelist,  historian  and  w  |^ 
in  each  capacity  of  untarnished  mediocr^ji, 
he  has  contrived  by  mere  force  of  positi**  ;^ 
gain  a  reputation.  The  *  Pens^es  ^^  ^^ 
and  the  *  Poesies  de  Joseph  Delorme' «JJ| 
prSised  when  they  appeared.  *VoIonu 
the  most  tedious  and  sickly  of  novAfL 
more  praised  than  read ;  and  *  Port  Roy*''*  .5^ 
we  believe,  a  work  of  meritorious  iwia#  ^ 
But  it  is  the  *  Critiques  et  Portraits,'  in  <<jj  | 
words  the  republication  of  his  articles  ift*'  (^ 
*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  which  ««'^f 
^w<(^^  called  upon  to  consider.  |^ 
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ite   Beuve,  though  a  very  indifTerent 

is  an  entertaining  writer,  and,  as 
iment  is  generally  preferred  to  instruc- 
le  is  a  favorite.  Perhaps  no  man  in  a 
r  position  ever  judged  so  little  of  works, 
tat  little  so  ill ;    but  in  neglecting  the 

he  only  attaches  himself  the  more 
)r   to  the  author,  and  thus  substitutes 

for  ideas,  biography  for  criticism, 
biography  is  extremely  amusing:  the 
iphy  of  the  roost  insignificant  man  that 
ived  is  not  without  its  interest  to  all 
men ;  and  a  skilful  writer  knows  how 
ture  humanity  in  the  life  of  one  poor 

To  this  natural  interest  is  added,  in 

use  of  poets,  a  laudable  curiosity  to 

any  thing   about  a  celebrated  name, 

one  whose  works  have  delighted  us. 

t  Beuve  has  seen  the  truth  of  this ;  his 

il   talents   and    natural    incompetence 

ed  him  to  biography,  and    his  vanity 

d  him  to  declare  that  biography  is  the 

seful  criticism.     Having  once  settled 

If  in  this  conviction,  he  had  only  to 

memoirs,  correspondence   and  anec- 

and  with  a  good  style  the  throne  of 

sm  was  open  to  him.      This  he  has 

and  on  the  throne  he  is  firmly  seated : 

ord,  however,  with  respect  to  his  style. 

en  women  write,  they  usually  imitate 

this  is  not  fortunate,  because  not  only 

3y  spoil  their  own  style,  but  usually 

very  bad  models.      There   are  men, 

er,  who  return  the  compliment,    and 

usly  imitate   the   writing  of  women. 

Balzac  writes  best, — ^that  is,  when  he 

}  his  pedantry    and    condescends   to 

correctly, — he   imitates   the  feminine 

Sainte  Beuve  does  so  always:  he  is 
Itish,  epigrammatic,  and  delicate;  full 
py  turns,  charming  phrases,  and  what 
I  would  call  "  adorable  affectations," 
^le  always  conscious,  even  when  seem- 
nost  at  ease.  Speaking  of  a  passage 
Dvel  which  he  admires,  he  says,  ''  Ja- 
uban  soyeux  ne  fut  plus  flexueusement 
,  jamais  soupir  de  lutin  plus  amoureu^e- 
il6,  jamais  fil  blanc  de  bonne  vierge 
icroyablement  affin5  et  allonge  sous  les 
d'une  reine  Mab." 

ite  Beuve,  though  he  commenced  his 
as  a  poet,  has  shown  little  poetry  in 
iticisms.  His  judgments  in  general 
ngularly  deficient  in  those  subtleties 
ceties  which  distinguish  a  poet's  appre- 
1  of  bis  art,  nor  can  his  taste  be  relied 
[t  may  be  pique,  prejudice  or  envy 
made  him  commit  the  ludicrous  error 
ling  Madame  Aimable  Tastu  above 
I  Sand ;  but  it  was  ignorance  alone 
ade  him  depreciate  Boileau  and  over- 
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rate  the  romanticists.  He  has  also  the  ques- 
tionable merit  of  having  discovered  a  great 
many  of  the  neglected  geniuses  :  he  loves  to 
dwell  upon  the  merits  of  mediocrity, — per- 
haps upon  Hazlitt's  principle,  that  the  style 
of  poetry  which  a  man  deliberately  writes, 
"  that,  and  that  only,  will  he  praise." 

The* Revue des  Deux Mondes'  andthe' Re- 
vue de  Paris*  number  some  other  critics  in  their 
ranks,  such  as  Lerminier,  Marmier,  Chaudes- 
Aigues,  etc.,  but  none  of  them  call  for  any 
detailed  notice.  The  first  two  have  a  sprink- 
ling of  German  literature  and  very  consider- 
able pretensions ;  they  give  themselves  out 
as  philosophic  writers,  and  some  of  the 
good-natured  take  them  at  their  word.  M. 
Chaudes-Aigues  has  very  unnecessarily  re- 
published some  of  his  articles  ;  they  be- 
tray great  spite  against  Alfred  de  Musset 
and  Balzac,  but  if  these  authors  had  no 
more  formidable  enemies  they  might  be  happy. 
Each  of  the  critics  before  noticed  has  either 
talents  or  acquirements  ;  M.  Chaudes-Aigues 
has  neither, — "  Ecrivain  amusant  quand  il 
n^endort  pas  son  lecteur." 

Such  is  the  personnel  of  the  two  principal 
Parisian  Reviews  :  the  rest  have  no  critical 
importance.  But  it  is  not  in  the  reviews  so 
much  as  in  the  newspapers  that  French  criti- 
cism is  to  be  studied.  The  quantity  of  talent 
which  finds  vent  in  the  journals  of  Paris  is 
perfectly  amazing  to  a  foreigner;  he  may 
call  for  one  paper  after  another,  and  in  each 
be  surprised  at  the  wit,  the  elegance  and 
penetration.  Not  but  that  he  will  see  many 
evidences  of  personal  favor  and  dislike,  many 
authors  and  actors  sacrificed  to  a  jest ;  these 
blemishes  are  as  plentiful  as  with  us,  and 
perhaps  more  so;  but  the  general  impression 
will  be  one  of  admiration.  We  will  briefly 
indicate  a  few  of  the  popular  critics. 

Jules  Jamn  is  known  all  over  Europe  as 
one  of  the  most  amusing,  impudent,  familiar, 
witty  and  malicious  writers  of  the  French 
press.  Few  people  let  the  Monday  morning 
pass  without  remembering  that  it  is  the  day 
on  which  the  '  Journal  de  Debats '  offers  to 
its  readers  the  immense  feuilleton  signed  J. 
J.*  Whatever  may  be  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  day,  every  body  has  time  to  listen  to 
the  causeries  of  Jules  Janin.  Whatever  other 
people  may  have  said  respecting  the  new 
plays  or  new  debuts,  every  body  is  anxious  Id 
hear  what  Jules  Janin  has  to  say  thereon, — 
perhaps  some  acute   criticism,   diving  in  a 

*  Tha  *'  Debats'  it  the  great  field  nf  his  glory,  but 
such  IB  the  attraction  of  his  name  that  no  literary 
journal  is  now  cstablishod  without  demanding  his 
aid.  From  the  gayest  to  the  gravest,  from  the  criti- 
cal pages  of  a  weekly  paper  to  the  elaborate  eivo,^- 
clopedlas,  Jania  is  ik!L\«V}%  vikt«K^«iX. 
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masterly  familiar  way  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter ;  perhaps  some  clever  chat  about 
every  thing  save  the  matter  in  hand ;  or, 
which  is  still  more  likely,  some  preposterous 
foolery  which  amuses  you  in  spite  of  your- 
self. Janin  is  a  spoiled  child,  and  all  his 
tricks  are  applauded :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  because  he  plays  antics  to 
amuse  the  public,  he  is  therefore  a  mere 
mountebank.  Janin  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  in  France, — an  admirable  scholar,  an 
elegant  writer,  and,  when  he  chooses,  an 
acute  critic.  Some  of  those  long  articles  of 
twelve  columns,  which  he  throws  off  with 
such  singular  rapidity  amidst  the  noise  of 
his  friends  conversing,  singing  and  laughing 
around  him,  might  be  selected  as  among  the 
most  charming  essays  in  the  French  language. 
Who  does  not  remember  his  article  on  the 
Pont  Neuf  ?  who  has  not  heard  of  his  '  Flow- 
er-girl V  who  did  not  read  his  '  Madame  Laf- 
farge?'  who  can  forget  his  first  articles  on 
Rachel,  when  he  revealed  to  the  public  her 
ex.tr aord in ary  talents?  He  has  since  turned 
round  and  written  the  most  stinging  objec- 
tions ever  directed  against  her ;  he  decries 
the  goddess  whom  he  formerly  worshipped, — 
but  not,  as  is  so  often  said,  for  mercenary  mo- 
tives. No,  Jules  Janin  is  not  an  honest  man 
in  a  strict  sense ;  he  is  little  scrupulous  as 
to  truth  or  the  feelings  of  others,  but  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  above  the  corruption  of 
money.  He  will  slaughter  a  reputation,  to 
produce  Rfeuilleton  at  which  all  France  shall 
laugh  and  be  amazed.  He  is  always  in  want 
of  a  butt,  of  somebody  on  whom  to  pour  the 
torrent  of  his  malicious  epigrams,  but  we 
believe  him  to  be  incorruptible  by  other 
baser  temptation.  Recklessness,  impudence, 
pique,  perhaps  envy,  have  guided  his  pen ; 
but  until  some  positive  proof  is  advanced  of 
his  having  once  sold  his  praise  or  blame,  we 
are  entitled  to  deny  the  rumors  circulated 
against  him  by  those  he  has  offended. 

It  has  been  happily  said  of  him,  that  **  il  se 
pose  devant  le  public  comme  un  bon  garqon, 
gros  etgras  et  trds  jovial :  le  fait  est,  qu'iJ  est 
trds  gros  et  tres  gras,  mais  il  est  moins  bon 
garqon  qu'il  n'en  a  Tair.  C'est  un  faux  bon- 
homme  qui  a  plus  de  m^chancete  que  de  ma- 
lice et  plus  d'esprit  que  de  malice  et  de  me- 
chancete,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  pen  dire."  You 
must  always  be  on  your  guard  whilst  reading 
him;  his  object  is  to  startle  and  amuse 
you.  The  pilay  or  actor  are  but  the  excuses ; 
what  he  really  intends  to  do  is  to  write  twelve 
columns  of  very  entertaining  matter,  and 
this  he  does.  If  the  new  piece  be  a  good  one, 
Janin's  account  of  it  is  more  amusing  still ; 
if  it  be  a  bad  one,  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
J ^nin* 8  feuilUton  is  a  compensation, — there 


is  amusement  in  it  at  all  events :  if  th 
fail,  Janin  buries  it  in  witticisms,  or 
about  every  thing  else  in  the  world  < 
that  play.  He  coquettes  with  his  verb 
terminable  phrases  as  an  Indian  juggle 
with  balls ;  he  rattles  forth  his  endie 
thets  and  similes  with  a  fecundity  that 
be  oppressive,  were  it  not  for  his 
haustible  lightness;  he  realizes  that 
paradoxical  condition,  of  extreme  vei 
combined  with  amazing  liveliness; 
presses  every  thought  that  crosses  his 
and  uses  more  words  to  express  it  tb 
hesitating  bungling  orator.  Yet,  io  s] 
of  all  this,  he  is  one  of  the  most  aniina 
writers :  there  is  a  Imssez  alter  about  hi 
fectly  charming.  He  takes  up  bisp( 
dently  ignorant  of  what  he  is  goiugti 
the  pen  runs  on, — runs  till  it  fills  twd 
lumns,  by  turns  pathetic  and  burlesqu 
quent,  grave,  rhetorical  and  witty,  an< 
stops,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  tba 
the  required  space  is  filled.  "  Voici  u 
toire  que  je  tiens  pour  vraie  queiqu'tW 
H6  contee  par  un  temoin  oculaire," 
commencement  of  one  of  his  articl 
the  continuation  is  worthy  the  beginn 
is  as  dazzling  as  a  display  of  fircwor 
as  evanescent. 

Jules  Janin  is  of  course  the  terro 
managers,  actors,  actresses,  and  dran 
thors.  Beyond  all  men  he  has  U> 
writing  an  actor  into  favor,  or  of  d 
an  established  reputation.  With  a  1 
for  faults,  he  has  a  terrible  mode  of  * 
them :  his  smiling  cruelty  is  beyond 
more  effective  than  any  violent  lira 
"  murders  while  he  smiles  ;''  but  hi 
so  soft  and  jovial,  he  seems  so  ov€ 
with  kindness,  his  objection  seems  s 
by  stern  conscience  from  his  rare  i 
ture,  that  the  effect  is  irresistible, 
what  Boileau  calls 

"  Voilk  jouer  d'adresse  et  ni6dire  ar 
C'est  avoc  respect  enlbncer  le  poigi 

Although  a  very  entertaining  writ 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  beino-  a 
what  he  pleases,  and  we  believe  hisi 
to  be  quite  as  oflen  pernicious  as  us 
has  almost  all  the  vices  of  the  journ 
some  of  them  in  their  worst  form  : 
fair  to  add,  that  he  has  also  merits  i 
journalists  claim,  but  which  few  re 
sess. 

RoLLE,  who  writes  the  dramatic; 
in  the  *  National,'  under  the  signa 
has  recently  been  raised  to  the  rank  ( 
critic,  and  by  some  even  raised  abo^ 
Janin.  He  owes  this  to  his  two  very 
articles  on  Victor  Hugo's  '  Burgrj 
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,  with  a  bitter  though  cautious  pen,  he 
id  the  schoolboy  inexactness  of  the 
pretended  erudition,  the  absurdity  of 
3tended  philosophy,  the  shallowness  of 
3tended  profundity  and  the  falsity  of 
nception.  Before  he  wrote  these  arti- 
,olle  was  known  as  a  witty  critic,  with 
able  share  of  ability  ;  he  has  since  been 
1  with  more  consideration.  It  must  be 
1  that  he  gained  his  laurels  easily ;  '  Les 
ives '  was  not  difficult  to  criticise.  Let 
I,  however,  that  Rollers  merit,  consist- 
jte  in  the  justness  of  his  views  than 
eliness  of  his  style,  needed  some  sub- 
hich  attracted  general  attention  to  be 
ked. 

EOPHiLE  Gautier,  author  of '  La  Coni- 
e  la  Mort,'  '  L' Arme  du  Diable,'  '  Ma- 
selle  de  Maupin/  '  La  Jeune  France,' 
anio,'  *  Tra  los  Montes,'  etc. — poet, 
er^  novellist,  vaudevillist  and  critic, — 
of  the  cleverest  and  most  contempti- 
thors  of  la  Jeune  France,  Seldom  has 
are  talent  been  ruined  by  such  inordi- 
anity.  All  that  in  England  we  conceive 
characteristic  of  French  fatuity,  extra- 
!^e  and  bad  taste  may  be  said  to  be  uni- 
Th^phile  Gautier :  he  is  romanticism 
ad.  Whilst  others  are  combating  the 
ess  of  the  classic  rules  and  asserting  the 
to  an  occasional  license,  M.  Gautier, 
»y  precept  and  example,  preaches  that 
should  be  no  rules  at  all.  Wherefore, 
le,  am  I  made  a  great  poet,  a  volumin- 
ivellist,  a  severe  critic  ?  not  to  follow 
vs,  but  to  invent  new  1  Art  is  but  the 
is  caprice  of  genius  :  the  public  has 
listen  and  be  thankful, 
jautier  is  in  the  most  unhappy  position, 
d  of  having  what  the  Greeks  call  the 
:  within,  goading  him  into  poetic  fury, 
i  the  perfectly  modern  fatuity  urging 
»  extravagance,  that  he  may  attract  at- 
1.  Notoriety  is  his  ambition  and  his 
The  most  singular  in  appearance  of 
singular  men  who  haunt  the  Boule- 
he  is  not  less  fantastic  in  his  writings 
n  his  dress.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
[fin  his  box  at  the  representations  of 
ani '  in  a  pourpaint  of  red  velvet.  We 
not  how  true  this  may  be,  but  we  be- 
lothing  too  extravagant  for  him  to  at- 

^ophile  Gautier  condescends  to  use  the 
tan  of  *  La  Presse '  as  the  vehicle  for 
pertinence  and  the  chief  source  of  his 
le  :  he  there  criticises  the  productions 
day,  with  abundance  of  wit  but  a  com- 
irant  of  judgment.  Although  writing 
gant  and  beautiful  style,  he  often  in- 
t  by  aobeard-of  terms  and  expressions. 


It  is  to  him  that  the  French  language  is  in- 
debted for  the  term  '*  chocknasoque,**  Th^o- 
phile  Gautier  has  fancy,  wit  and  audacity ; 
he  only  wants  judgment,  to  become  an  origi- 
nal writer :  but  audacity  without  judgment 
leads  to  extravagance  and  impertinence,  and 
thus  all  his  strenuous  efforts  at  originality 
only  produce  monsters.  When  a  man  craves 
notoriety  so  inordinately  as  to  stand  on  his 
head  rather  than  not  be  looked  at,  he  will  in- 
deed gain  attention,  but  with  it  contempt. 
This  is  M.  Gautier's  case ;  he  has  plenty  of 
wonderers,  but  no  admirers.  M.  de  Balzac, 
in  one  of  his  prefaces,  is  indignant  with  the 
public  and  the  press  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  Gautier's  '  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin,'  which  he  calls  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal works  of  the  day  ;  but  he  forgets  to  add, 
that  it  is  a  work  which  even  the  circulating 
libraries  are  often  ashamed  to  have  in  their 
possession ;  he  forgets  that  the  allure  sifranche 
which  delights  him  disgusts  other  people. 

M.  FoRGiTEs,  better  known  by  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  Old  Nick,  is  an  indefatigable  wri- 
ter and  very  severe  critic.  He  reviews  new 
books  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  '  National '  and 
in  the  *  Revue  de  Paris.'  He  also  writes 
satirical  articles  for  the  '  Charivari.' 

M.  Louis  Retbaud  is  still  more  indefati- 
gable, no  less  severe  and  more  influential 
than  M.  Forgues.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
'  Etudes  sur  les  R6formateurs  Modernes,' 
and  the  satirical  novel  of  Jer6me  Paturot.' 
He  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  feuilleton  of  the 
'  National,'  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Leon 
Durocher;  in  the '  Constitutionnel,'  under  th=^ 
signature  R. ;  in  the  *  Corsaire,'  under  no 
signature  at  all,  and  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  under  his  own  name.  He  is  not 
without  ability,  but  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
believe  that  he  has  philosophical  talent,  and 
consequently  writes  upon  subjects  quite  be- 
yond his  reach.  The  biographical,  anecdoti- 
cal  portions  of  his  work  on  the  Socialists  are 
as  interesting  as  the  critical  portions  are 
trivial. 

Eugene  Guinot,  better  known  by  his 
pseudonyme  of  Pierre  Durand,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  feuilletonists.  His 
theatrical  critiques  in  the '  Courrier  Fran<;ais' 
are  amusing  and  tolerably  impartial ;  but  it 
is  by  his  '  Revues  de  Paris '  in  the  '  Siecle  ' 
that  he  made  his  reputation.  These  are 
weekly  causeries,  in  imitation  of  the  celebra- 
ted '  Courrier  de  Paris '  by  Madame  Emile 
Girardin,  and  are  generally  as  caustic  and 
amusing  as  their  prototype. 

Eugene  Bripfaut  has  written  almost 
everywhere  and  on  every  subject.  Careless, 
wordy  and  often  ungrammatical,  M.  BrifTaut 
is  a  sort  of  Jules  Jtanin  on  a  small  scale. 
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Some  of  his  feuilletons  are  extremely  clever. 
He  is  fat  and  jovial ;  more  addicted  to  good 
living  than  study,  but  ever  ready  to  defend 
with  his  sword  the  offence  given  by  his  pen. 
At  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  he  was  called  out  by  a 
Royalist  for  having  written  in  the '  Corsaire' 
an  article  which  roused  the  anger  of  the  Roy- 
alists. He  was  wounded  severely,  and  re- 
covered,—only  to  be  more  satiricd  than  be- 
fore. 

But  we  must  cease  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous journalists  :  of  one  and  all  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  but  little 
serious  conviction ;  they  are  admirable  critics 
of  the  frivolous  vaudevilles  and  novels  which 
their  contemporaries  produce,  but  utterly 
unable  to  guide,  develope  and  correct  the 
young  and  erring  artist.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 
How  comes  it  that  France,  the  nation  which 
for  so  many  years  was  regarded  as  the  pattern 
of  good  taste,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  excel- 
lence, the  nation  of  critics  to  whom  all  Eu- 
rope bowed,  has  now  fallen  so  low  that  it  has 
nothing  but  the feuilleton  to  boast  of?  This 
is  a  curious  problem  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. France,  as  a  nation,  is  eminently  gift- 
ed for  criticism :  with  keen  susceptibility,  it 
possesses  great  power  of  reasoning ;  philoso- 
phy has  always  been  a  favored  guest  there, 
and  it  is  to  philosophy  that  we  must  look  for 
criticism.  The  climate,  the  susceptible  nerves 
and  quick  impressions  of  the  people,  foster 
a  love  of  the  arts  and  a  certain  delicacy  of 
taste.  In  this  most  essential  point  the  Ger- 
mans have  always  been  strikingly  inferior, 
and  yet  the  Germans  are  indisputably  the  first 
of  European  critics.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  this?  How  is  it  that  a  country  gifted  like 
France  should  rank  below  one  apparently  so 
inferior  ?  How  is  it,  moreover,  that  a  coun- 
try like  Italy,  the  land  of  art,,  whose  people 
have  the  most  perfect  organization,  both  for 
the  production  and  appreciation  of  art,  should 
he  so  manifestly  inferior  to  France,  and 
should  never  have  produced  a  respectable 
critic?  The  answer  is  plain:  criticism, 
being  philosophy  rather  than  feeling,  flourish- 
es best  in  a  land  where  the  people  can  best 
analyze  their  feelings,  and,  as  it  were,  catch 
enjoyment  in  the  act. 

The  Italian  criticism  is  the  most  weari- 
some, and  in  some  sense  prosaic,  of  the 
three.  When  not  indulging  in  rhapsodies 
of  admiration,  it  is  a  tedious,  though  per- 
haps useful,  dissertation  on  the  mechanism 
of  the  poet's  verse  or  painter's  coloring.  A 
false  image,  an  impossible  simile,  a  prepos- 
terous conceit,  generally  pass  unnoticed,  es- 
peciaiJy  if  it  be  felicitously  or  sonorously 
worded.    With  the  Italian  cnuc  vVie  c^ueaUoxi^Vveife  ^i^^m^v.  ^tom  ordinary  associations,   h 


is  one  of  transposition,  inversion,  di«i.l>*'''^ 
cadence,  or  inharmoniousness ;  the  xm 
life,  of  which  this  is  the  clothing,  attnck 
him  not.  As  his  delight  in  art  is  aiafl^  1 1 
purely  sensuous,  so  also  his  criticism  is  (ff'l  . 
cupied  solely  with  the  form.  In  France  4^^^,^ 
attention  to  the  form  is  also  rigorous.  T^ 
French  language  is  itself  the  mostrigoicil^, 
of  all, — the  most  definite,  fixed,  exclui^v^ 
and,  let  us  add,  the  most  perfect ;  it  n^V^ 
mean  accomplishment  in  a  Frenchman  to lH  I 
able  to  write  it  elegantly.  The  consequencft 
is,  that  in  no  literature  are  there  so  masf 
exquisite,  and  so  few  bad  writers  as  iatk 
French.  The  difficulty  is  however  tenftU 
with  verse ;  not  only  is  the  language  poor  m 
rhymes  and  high-sounding  words,  but  it  % 
essentially  a  language  of  prose  ;  it  possesses 
nothing  similar  to  what  in  other  nations  miT 
be  called  the  poetical  dialect,  which  is  so 
distinct  from  the  dialect  of  ordinary  use  e 
to  be  highly  ridiculous  if  mixed  up  with  it 
An  Englishman  learning  Italian  through  tbe 
poets,  and  attempting  to  speak  it  to  a  natire, 
would,  unless  his  hearer  were  well  educated, 
be  often  unintelligible  and  always  absurd. 
Ii  would  be  the  same  with  an  Italian  speak- 
ing the  language  of  Milton,  Byron,  or  Coi^ 
ridge.  The  incalculable  advantage  of  tkJ9 
poetical  dialect  consists  in  its  using  wordi 
that  have  no  debasing  associations  to  inter- 
fere with  the  intended  eflfect.  The  great  art 
of  the  French  poet  is  to  avoid  using  words 
that  have  unpleasant  or  discordant  a8Soci^ 
tions, — to  escape  the  danger  of 

"  L«  Parnasse  parlant  le  langage  des  hallea."* 

as  Boileau  well  says.  And  yet  in  avoiding 
one  fault  you  must  not  commit  another; 
bombast  is  as  faulty  as  vulgarity  : 

*'  duoiqiie  vous  6?,riviez.  6vitez  la  basaesae  ; 
Le  style  le  moins  noble  a  pouiiant  sa  Doblesse." 

It  is  very  difficult  for  foreigners,  who  haic 
not  made  a  special  study  of  the  language, 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  certain  degrad- 
ing associations.  The  ^  style  nobie^  does  not 
mean  the  perpetual  employment  of  graod 
words,  but  the  rejection  of  such  as  are  dis- 
cordant from  their  associations.  Racine  ba» 
been  eulogized  for  having  sd  successfully  io* 
troduced  the  word  chiens  in  *  Athalie.' 

**  Les  chiens  k  qni  ton  bras  a  livr6  J^jabel." 

To  an  English  ear  this  word  '  dogs'  has  oo* 
thing  in  the  least  unpoetical ;  but  it  needi 
defence  in  French  poetry,  and  that  defence 
La  Harpe  has  undertaken.  He  shows  tbn 
this  being  a  scriptural  allusion,  the  word  9 
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?^*nilar  way  '  sel,'  which  is  otherwise  inad- 


t.     ^^ible,  is  used  in  this  verse : 


»« 


-   Ik 


Quelque  fois  k  I'autcl 

J«  pr^sente  an  grand  prdcre  et  I'eacens  et  le  lel.'* 


•^, 


e  word  incease,  suggesting  a  religious 


..^.^^^^emony,  carries  the  sel  along  with  it,  se- 
''^  ^re.    "  En  sorte  que,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  ce 

^^  ^i  nous  paratt  uue  hardiesse  de  son  genie 

'B'est  que  le    coup   d'oeil    de    sa    raison." 

^^  Strange  language  this  to  an  English  ear ! 

^^:yet  it  may  in  some  measure  be  rendered  in- 

^    ^  Eligible  if  we  remember  the  intensity  of  the 

-  ^irord  '  cachon'  compared  to  our  '  pig.'  There 
•  :» ii  hardly  a  greater  insult  than  to  apply  the 
:  --word  cochon  to  a  Frenchman;  no  familiarity, 
.  ~ ;  BO  license  of  jesting  can  excuse  it.  To  call 
;^  .a  man  a  pig  in  English  is  certainly  not  to 
^^ compliment  him;  but  it  passes  in  jest,  be- 

.  caase  the  word  excites  no  such  degrading, 
-.^  disgusting  associations  as  in  the  mind  of  a 
II  Frenchman. 

^  ^  But  these  are  not  the  only  difficulties  which 
^~  tbe  poet  has  to  struggle  with  in  that 

*        **  Languo  un  pea  s^che  et  sans  inversions," 

"  I  MB  Voltaire  himself  styled  it.     There  is  the 

7^  difficulty  of  a  feeble  rhythm  and  harmony. 

"7    It  is  the  most  unmusical  language  in  the 

^  world;   thin,  nasal,  and  monotonous,  with 

'  few  and  short  intervals ;  when  most  musical, 

^    it  is  hardly  ever  more  than  a  soil  murmur,  a 

hixarious  lulling  sound,  not  to  be  compared 

to  the  rich,  rolling,  varied,  organ-like  music 

of  some  of  our  own  poets.   The  most  musical 

writer  France  ever  produced  is,  in  o^r  opi- 

^  nioo,  George  Sand;  and  she  writes  prose, 

bat  prose  such   as  the  world  has  seldom 

heard.    In  French  poetry  there  is  necessarily 

-  -    a  deficiency  of  harmony :  "  ce  sont  des  nu- 

ances plutdt  que  des  couleurs,"  as  M.  Phi- 
lar^te  Chasles  well  remarks,  *^  des  souplesses 
plut6t  que  des  audaces,  un  murraure  plut6t 
qu'une  musique.  Le  principal  caractere  de 
la  pofisie  Fran^aise  consid6r6  sous  le  rap- 

_  port  de  rharmonie  primitive  se  trouve  ren- 
ferm6  dans  Temploi  de  Ve  muet,  qui  n'est 

.    pas  une  voyelle,  mais  un  quart  de  voyelle,  un 
souffle." 

Such  being  the  material  difficulties  with 
which  the  poet  has  to  struggle,  it  is  very  na- 
tural that  to  such  would  the  critic  address 
himself  The  great  glory  of  the  French 
poet  being  to  triumph  over  obstacle,  the 
great  object  of  the  critic  is  to  see  whether 
he  has  triumphed  fairly ;  hence  the  rigorous 
attention  to  form.  But  let  us  observe  the 
diffisrence  between  this  attention  to  form 
and  that  of  the  Italian.  In  the  latter  it  is 
because  the  form  is  so  pleasurable  that  it 
absorbs  the  attention ;  in  the  other,  the  form 


is  a  rebel  and  must  be  vanquished,  but  never 
being  perfect  it  does  not  exclusively  absorb 
the  attention.  Hence  the  French  critics 
equally  direct  themselves  to  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed : — 

'Quelque  sujet  qu^on  traite,  ou  plaisaut  ou  sub- 
lime, 
Que  toujonrs  le  bou  sens  s'accorde  avec  la  rime." 

This  leads  them  into  the  domain  of  reason 
and  erects  their  criticism  into  philosophy. 

Having  arrived  thus  far,  let  us  now  ask 
why  this  double  attention  to  both  idea  and 
form,  in  a  nation  eminently  susceptible  and 
ratiocinative,  has  produced  no  single  work 
of  deep  and  comprehensive  criticism  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  admiration  of  their  own 
poetry  has  prevented  their  appreciation  of 
any  other.  It  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
this  opinion,  that  not  until  the  modern  wid- 
ening of  the  ancient  limits,  not  until  the 
freedom  of  the  Romanticists,  could  foreign 
poets  be  said  to  have  been  appreciated  in 
France;  and  although  there  is  still  much 
prejudice  and  more  ignorance  constantly  put 
forth  respecting  German  and  English  litera- 
ture, yet  all  the  rising  generation  deem  it  a 
duty  to  study  Shakspeare,  Gdthe,  and  Schil- 
ler. Before  this  time  the  French,  bred  up 
in  the  study  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
Voltaire,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and  others,  na- 
turally regarded  these  as  the  models  of  art^ 
as  we  regard  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dry- 
den.  Any  thing  that  was  at  all  similar  was 
welcome ;  therefore  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace, 
Catullus,  and  Martial  were  read  with  plea- 
sure, the  Greeks  with  reverence,  the  Eng- 
lish with  contempt.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural.  We  regard  them  with  very  much 
the  same  feelings  of  pity  as  those  with  ivhicb 
they  formerly  regarded  us ;  and  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason, — contrariety  of  style 
and  taste. 

What  our  own  poetry  was,  all  English 
readers  know.  What  was  the  French  ?  Let 
us  hear  a  grave  critic  and  a  native,  M.  Phi- 
1  arete  Chasles :  "  La  perfection  de  forme," 
says  he,  ''que  Ronsard,  le  premier,  puis 
Malherbe,  Racine,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Andr6 
Ch6nier  [and  let  us  also  add  Lamartine]  ont  su 
introduire  dans  la  versification  Fran<;ai8,  tient 
en  grande  partie  h,  cette  revoke  de  la  mati^re 
employee.  Mais  de  la  aussi  il  est  r^sult^ 
un  mode  po^tique  tres  elabor6  tresdidactiqne, 
une  habitude  pour  ainsi  dire  scolare."  And 
what  are  the  consequences  of  this?  Why 
that  **  Temotion  naive  et  primitive,  la  passion 
intense  et  de  premier  jet  se  sont  rarement 
fait  jouer  dans  cette  versification  laborieuse." 
What  more  natural?  how  could  it  be  oiVv«t- 
wisel    I^oieo^^t  *^  \^  m«t\\i^A^\'^  ^^S^'^'^'^^ 
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vaincue  a  doming  tous  les  m^rites  dans  la 
po^sie  Franqaise :  on  a  vu  Bossuet  et  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  po^tes-nes,  (scrire  en  prose  leurs 
ardentes  pens6es  ;  et  Malherbe,  Boileau, 
Jean  Baptiste,  n^s  prosateurs,  sans  imagina- 
tion et  presque  sans  ame,  se  placer  h,  juste 
titre  au  premier  rang  des  grands  ouvriers 
poStiques,  des  suprdmes  artistes  de  la  versi- 
fication et  du  langage.'**  We  solicit  atten- 
tion to  these  passages  from  a  quarter  which 
cannot  be  suspected  either  of  ignorance  or 
prejudice.  It  is  in  the  study  of  our  own  as 
well  as  of  the  German  poets  that  M.  Chasles 
has  seen  the  inherent  peculiarity  of  the 
poetry  of  his  nation.  He  has  noticed  our 
impetuous  bursts  of  passion,  our  lyrical 
movements,  our  graceful  caprices,  our  bold 
negligence ;  and  he  is  aware,  that  although 
such  license  often  leads  to  worthless,  feeble 
writing,  yet,  when  in  its  perfection,  there  is 
a  freedom  and  an  inspiration,  a  matchless 
witchery  and  grace,  which  no  rigid  rules  can 
possibly  produce.  Well  may  we  exclaim 
with  "  rare  old  Ben," — 

<*  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  ! 
Hair  loosely  flowing,  robes  as  free, 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art 
Which  strike  mine  eyes  but  not  my  heart.'* 

There  is  a  charm  in  such  **  sweet  neglect " 
which  no  elegant  dressing,  no  polished  cour- 
tesy can  rival.  But  while  we  can  assert  this, 
let  us  not  forget  that  such  neglect  too  often 
makes  a  slattern :  let  us  not  forget,  that  if 
genius  may  snatch  a  grace  above  the  reach  of 
rti^,  it  is  only  genius  that  can  do  so;  any 
lesser  power  rejecting  the  guidance  of  rule 
falls  at  once  into  anarchy.  For  what  is  rule, 
what  is  law  in  art  ? — the  precept  dictated  by 
universal  good  sense,  by  universal  feeling,  by 
universal  precedent ;  what  has  always  been 
found  to  be  discordant  and  wearisome,  must 
be  always  avoided ;  and  what  has  always  been 
found  consonant  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  human  feeling  will  always  please.  We 
speak  not  here  of  frivolous  notions  pretend- 
ing to  be  rules ;  such  as  that  a  tragedy  must 
have  five  acts,  must  end  with  a  death,  and 
must  have  for  its  subject  persons  of  elevated 
station ;  or  that  the  first  book  of  an  epic 
should  have  only  a  fixed  number  of  similes. 
We  speak  of  rules  founded  on  examination 
of  standard  works,  and  their  operation  on 
human  feeling.  The  rules  of  verse,  for  ex- 
ample, are  founded  on  the  principles  of  mu- 
sical feeling,  which  can  never  be  violated 
with  impunity.  A  poet  may  indeed  write  ap- 
parently in  defiance  of  them  and  write  well. 
But  what  does  he  ?  he  merely  adds  a  new  rule, 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  1840,  p.  3«M. 
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he  shows  the  propriety  of  an  excepiional  sob- 
ordinate  rule  being  admitted.  Thus  :  ablmk 
verse  consists  of  ten  feet,  in  iambics ;  the 
primary  rule  therefore  is,  that  no  English 
blank  verse  should  exceed  ten  feet,  in  iam* 
bics,  and  two^thirds  of  our  poetry  is  in  strid 
accordance  with  this  rule.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  monotony  of  this  Terse  w» 
considerably  relieved  by  the  mixture  of  tro- 
chaics,  as  in  Marlowe.  It  was  subseqaendj 
found  that  a  still  greater  variety  and  harmoij 
might  be  produced  by  adding  mn  eleveulk 
foot :  a  twelfUi,  a  thirteenth,  naj,  even  a  four- 
teenth, were  also  sparingly  used  with  fine  ef* 
feet.  Now  these  have  been  very  improperlj 
called  licenses;  they  are  laws,— subordinate 
laws  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  ibunded  ai 
strictly  on  human  feeling  as  the  primary  lav: 
for  they  were  introduced  as  improvements,  thej 
were  to  relieve  the  numotony  of  a  verse  music^ 
in  itself  but  tedious  when  too  long  sustained 
When  therefore  any  poet  neglects  ancient 
custom,  ancient  laws,  and  yet  produces  a  mu- 
sical effect,  he  is  justified ;  but  when  he  ne^ 
lects  these  laws  without  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  effect,  he  errs  firom  idleness  or 
incompetence,  and  should  be  severely  ooa- 
demned. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Froich  critici 
have  been  too  rigorous  in  their  enfin-cement 
of  primary  laws,  without  regard  to  the  secon- 
dary ;  and  that  English  critics  have  been  al- 
together too  careless  in  admitting  infractions 
of  primary  laws,  without  ascertaining  whether 
they  were  founded  in  reason.  The  French 
muse  has,  in  consequence,  very  often  bees 
prim  and  formal, — the  English  muse  a  slat- 
tern. Of  the  two  evils  we  prefer  the  former. 
For  the  same  reason  we  prefer  the  rigor  of 
the  French  to  the  carelessness  of  Englbb 
criticism ;  believing  firmly  that  every  muse, 
with  really  a  divine  impulse  burning  within, 
needs  the  rein  far  more  than  the  spur.  Boi- 
leau himself  has  told  us  with  what  difficuhj 
he  wrote,  and  how  he  roamed  through  the 
woods  in  anxious  search  for  a  rhyme.  The 
truth  is  that,  for  every  twenty  thoughts  thai 
presented  themselves,  he  only  selected  one, 
but  that  was  the  right  one.  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  boasts  of  our  poets  that  they  fin- 
ished their  poems  in  some  incredible  brief 
time ;  even  that  great  and  genuine  poet  Shel- 
ley was  not  proof  against  such  vanity.  Whtf 
is  the  consequence  ?  Boileau's  works  are  the 
quintessence  of  his  mind ;  there  is  bardij  i 
line  one  would  wish  away ;  they  are  of  their 
kind  very  near  perfection  ;  they  have  lasted 
two  hundred  years  of  incessant  study  and  ad- 
miration, and  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage. Of  our  own  rapid  careless  poens 
I  how  many  remain  t    Not  one  will  outlive  its 
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=H  day»  except,  as  in  Shelley's  case,  when  in 
B  ooDoexion  with  other  works  that  deserve  to 
zj}  live ;  and  this  because,  instead  of  selecting 
3,  their  very  choicest  thoughts,  our  poets  wrote 
«  down  any  that  presented  themselves,  forget- 
H  ting  the  eternal  canon, — 

"  Qai  ne  sail  se  borner  ne  sail  jamais  6crire." 

French  criticism  is  quite  as  rigid  with  res- 
pect to  ideas  as  to  forms ;  it  has  no  pardon  for 
bad  metaphors,  for  hazardous  personifica- 
tioas,  for  any  thing  in  short  which  offends  the 
reason.  Milton's  "  smoothing  the  raven 
down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled  "  would  find 
no  favor,  and  justly.  On  the  other  hand, 
"the  starry  Galileo"  of  Byron  would  be 
almost  as  inadmissible,  and  unjustly.  It  is 
here  we  see  both  the  excellence,  and  defi- 
ciency of  the  national  poetry  influencing  their 
criticism.  Their  poetry  has  fewer  elements 
than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  conse- 
quently their  criticism  is  the  most  confined : 
excellent  when  treating  of  subjects  within  its 
proper  sphere,  it  is  absurd  when  endeavoring 
to  reduce  all  varieties  to  one  standard.  The 
radical  vice  of  their  criticism,  as  of  their  po- 
etry, is  a  want  of  flexibility. 

The  radical  virtue  of  German  criticism  is 
precisely  this  desired  flexibility,  which,  so  far 
from  reducing  all  works  to  one  standard,  en- 
deavors to  appreciate  them  from  their  own  cen- 
tral point.  The  Germans  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  their  cosmopolitism  :  much  of 
their  intellectual  strength  has  proceeded  from 
this  tendency, — much  also  of  their  weakness. 
In  criticism  its  effects  have  been  almost 
wholly  beneficial.  What  giants  were  Herder, 
Leasing  and  Winckleman  I  With  what  asto- 
nishing power  did  they,  as  well  as  Wieland, 
Gothe,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul,  Tieck,  F.  Schle- 
gel,  Wackenroder,  Solger,  Hegel,  and  so 
m^y  more  that  we  must  abstain  from  enume- 
rating them, — with  what  power  did  they  not 
only  see  into  the  nature  of  art  but  also  throw 
off  their  own  national  predilections,  to  view 
each  artist  from  his  own  central  point! 
What  are  the  names  that  France  can  oppose 
to  these?  Not  surely  Bossu,  Dubos,  Du 
Piles,  Louis  Racine,  La  Harpe,  or  even  Vol- 
taire and  Boileau.  The  only  man  who  can 
at  all  be  named  as  penetrating  deep  into  the 
questions  of  art  in  the  abstract  isQuatremere 
de  Quincy,  and  by  the  side  of  Lessing  he  is 
a  pigmy. 

It  is  to  Germany  that  Europe  owes  the 
opening  of  a  new  vista  in  Grecian  literature  : 
it  is  to  Germany  that  we  are  indebted  if  we 
are  now  somewhat  enabled  to  call  up  the  spirit 
of  that  wonderful  literature,  which  for  four 
centuries  has  been  studied  in  a  scholastic,  pe- 
dantic and  trivial  manner.     Grecian  life, 
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Grecian  antiquities,  Grecian  history,  Grecian 
literature,  we  owe  them  all  to  Germany  ;  they 
were  almost  dead  to  us  before.  Even  our 
own  Shakspeare,  about  whom  we  are  now 
so  bigoted,  needed  German  science  to  be 
appreciated  flSiirly.  We  have  learnt  to  shed 
no  more  tears  over  the  '  inelegance'  of  Ho- 
mer :  we  are  saved  all  our  pity  for  the  '  wild 
and  irregular '  genius  of  the  immortal  dra- 
matist. 

All  this  and  more  we  owe  to  German  cos- 
mopolitism, to  a  flexibility  of  mind  which  the 
French  never  had,  and  which  we  never  sus- 
pected. We  have  learnt  to  separate  art  from 
artifice,  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  life 
over  convention.  Whenever  human  passion 
has  found  melodious  expression,  a  poet  has 
sung, — a  poet  great  in  proportion  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  music  of  the  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. No  matter  in  what  language,  no  mat- 
ter under  what  form  his  feeling  has  found 
vent,  if  the  feeling  be  but  true  and  the  ex- 
pression musical  (imaginative),  he  is  empha- 
tically a  poet.  He  may  have  the  pomp  of 
oriental  imagery,  or  the  severe  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  Greeks ;  he  may 
have  the  sensuousness  and  concetti  of  the 
Spaniard  or  Italian,  or  the  plain  homeliness 
of  the  English  ballad :  but  under  all  these 
forms  he  is  a  singer,  and  his  song  is  poetry, 
"  which  is  the  eloquence  of  truth."  Now 
for  one  nation  to  object  to  the  nationality  of 
another, — for  a  Greek  or  Frenchman  to  ob- 
ject to  the  profuse  imagery  of  the  Indian  or 
Spaniard,  and  not  detect  beneath  those 
superficial  difierences  the  generic  resem- 
blance of  truth  and  beauty,  is  not  criticism, 
but  arrogance.  These  are  very  plain  and 
simple  truths ;  but  they  are  only  of  modern 
enunciation,  and  needed  the  cosmopolitism  of 
Germany  to  enunciate  them. 

French  criticism,  then,  is  inferior  to  the 
German,  owing  to  a  lamentable  want  of 
flexibility.  The  French,  speaking  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own,  were  unable  to  acquire 
that  familiarity  with  foreign  poetry  which 
must  at  last  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  their  own  standards  were  not,  could 
not  be,  universal.  They  were  condemned, 
therefore  to  the  enjoyment  of  no  poetry  but 
their  own,  and  in  consequence  greatly  blinded 
to  many  of  its  defects.  Since  they  have  be- 
gun to  study  foreign  languages,  and  to  ac- 
quire strong  sympathies  with  other  forms  of 
poetical  expression,  they  have  made  ffreat 
advances.  We  do  not  say  that  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  illustrious  critics,  but 
they  have  shown  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
art  is  spread  abroad.  Unfortunately  the 
feuilleton  absorbs  all  the  talent,  and  it  does 
not  produce  works  which  form  er     in  lite- 
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rature.  Occupied  with  discussing  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  it  has  little  time  for  large 
questions  of  art,  or  patient  criticism  of  the 
great  artists ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  public 
for  such  works.  That  France  should  so  long 
have  been  regarded  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
taste  is  perfectly  natural,  at  a  time  when  all 
Europe  was  imitating  her  writers ;  but  that 
she  was  at  any  time  a  great  or  safe  guide  in 
such  matters  we  wholly  dispute,  and  have  en- 
deavored in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  show 
the  reason  why  she  was  not, — why  she  could 
not  be.  More  completely  to  show  this,  we 
must  follow  the  course  which  criticism  has 
pursued ;  and  this  leads  us  to  consider  the 
work  of  M.  Alfred  Michiels,  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

The  *  Histoire  des  Idees  Littlraires'  is  a 
sad  failure.  M.  Michiels  is  industrious ;  but 
industry  alone,  though  quite  indispensable, 
is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  work  of  such  philo- 
sophical import  as  this.  But  we  wrong  him 
when  we  say  that  he  has  only  industry :  a 
liberal  endowment  of  coxcombry  cannot  be 
denied  him ;  and  this,  with  a  spice  of  malice, 
concludes  the  list  of  his  positive  qualities. 
He  affects  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
English  and  German  literature.  From  the 
evidence  here  given,  we  should  pronounce 
his  knowledge  of  our  own  very  superficial. 
The  same  of  the  German ;  the  very  language 
we  suspect  is  scarcely  known  to  him,  since 
the  only  sentence  we  recollect  his  quoting, 
he  mistranslates.  But  the  greatest  deficiency 
of  ail  is  that  of  philosophical  capacity.  The 
history  of  the  ideas  which  have  ruled  a  na- 
tion's literature,  demands  both  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  in  the  historian,  or  it  will 
be  but  a  catalogue.  If,  as  M.  de  Bonald 
says,  literature  is  the  expression  of  society, 
then  must  the  historian  thoroughly  penetrate 
the  nature  of  each  phasis  of  society  and  esti- 
mate its  influence.  By  M.  Michiels  society 
is  set  apart  from  the  question,  and  perhaps 
fortunately. 

Nevertheless,  *  L' Histoire  des  Idees  Lit- 
teraires '  is  not  altogether  unprofitable  read- 
ing. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  anxious 
for  information,  will  do  well  at  least  to  con- 
sult this  book ;  to  no  one  else  can  we  venture 
to  say  a  good  word  for  it.  Badly  written  and 
false  in  its  judgments,  it  has  nothing  but  some 
not  very  recondite  information  to  recommend 
it. 

The  whole  history  of  French  criticism 
may  be  resumed  in  a  few  words.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Boileau  there  have  been  two  par- 
»?s  in  constant  antagonism  :  the  one  de- 
{landing  a  release  from  the  weight  of  au- 
thority  and  urging  the  necessity  of  new  styles; 
h  e  other  imperatively  declai'iug  iVi^  l\ie  ^^sk' 
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cients  were  the  proper  models,  and  that  none 
other  should  be  erected.  Perrault  and  Boi- 
leau are  the  types  of  the  two  parties.  The 
classicists,  as  they  are  styled,  had  the  victory 
until  very  recently ;  then  the  romanticists  for 
a  moment  turned  the  scale,  and  called  the 
day  their  own.  The  immense  quantity  of  non- 
sense which  the  squabbles  of  the  two  parties 
have  caused  to  be  published,  has  deterred 
many  minds  from  the  subject;  yet  it  is  one 
of  great  importance,  lying  indeed  very  near 
the  root  of  art  It  must  be  settled  on  phik>- 
sophic  grounds,  or  the  present  anarchy  will 
continue. 

"Viens  d^fendre,  Perrault,  la    France  qui   t*ap- 
polle  !'* 

This  was  the  invitation  given  to  the  greit 
iconoclast,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  set 
up  the  banner  of  reason  against  authority,  as 
he  said,— of  extravagance  against  reason,  as 
Boileau  said.  He  obeyed  the  call :  his  '  Par- 
allele  entre  les  Anciens  et  lea  Modemes' 
was  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  mod- 
erns over  the  ancients:  unfortunately  the 
portions  of  his  book  which  were  reasonable 
were  weakened  by  the  exaggeration  of  the 
rest.  Like  many  reformers,  he  went  so  far 
in  his  attacks  as  to  rush  past  his  enemy :  in 
trying  to  shoot  too  well  he  overshot  his  mark. 
Blaming  the  ancients  as  oAen  groundlessly 
as  with  reason,  he  was  only  treated  with. con- 
tempt :  his  errors  were  exposed,  his  ignorance 
ridiculed,  and  what  was  excellent  condemned 
together  with  what  was  bad. 

Perrault  saw  dimly  that,  literature  being 
the  expression  of  society,  each  new  phasis  of 
society  most  produce  a  different  literature. 
The  Iliad  was  a  proper  epic  for  the  Greeks, 
but  not  for  the  French.  The  mythology  and 
legends  of  antiquity  were  no  longer  to  loused 
in  poetry,  since  they  were  no  longer  subjects 
of  belief.  But  though  we  are  convinced  that 
these  opinions  vaguely  agitated  Perrault's 
mind,  they  did  not  gain  consistence  or  clear 
utterance.  All  that  is  definitely  put  forth  io 
his  celebrated  Dialogues  is,  that  the  moderns 
being  older  in  wisdom  than  the  ancients  are 
really  wiser  than  they ;  that  in  poetry,  elo- 
quence, history,  science,  nay,  even  in  the  foe 
arts,  the  ancients  are  totally  inferior  to  the 
moderns, — and  such  moderns  as  Chapdaio ! 
Indeed  it  is  characteristic  of  the  book,  that 
the  author  places  the  Iliad  and  i£neid  belov 
La Pucelle  of  Chapelain.  This  revolutiooarj 
fervor,  this  resolute  ignorance,  prevented  his 
having  a  fair  hearing.  M.  Michiels  sneers 
at  Boileau  for  only  exposing  Perrault's  error? 
and  false  translations,  instead  of  grappling 
with  his  ideas.  We  would  advise  M.  Michieb 
r\vo  «\.\x<^^  "^^i^Li^^^i  ^  little  more :  he  will  find 
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at  great  writer  anticipating  almost  every 
ing  sensible  in  the  system  of  the  romanti- 
sts,  and  that  without  the  accompanyiDg  non- 
Qse  :  he  will  see  moreover  that  Boileau  did 
>t  deem  the  arguments  of  a  man  like  Per- 
ult  worth  answering :  it  was  enough  to 
ove  the  reformer  ^ossly  ignorant  of  the 
iguage  of  those  authors  he  pronounced  ab- 
rd.  Proving  this,  was  showing  that  he  was 
t  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  or  be  heard  on 
e  question.  Boileau  did  not  deny  that  a 
ddern  might  equal  or  surpass  an  ancient ; 
!  thought  Racine  equal  to  Sophocles ;  but 
I  resolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  such 
oderns  as  Chapelain  or  Scudery  approach- 
g  the  perfection  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  Boi- 
lu  objected  to  Chapelain  because  he  was  a 
d  writer,  not  because  he  was  a  modern  one. 
3  him,  Racine,  Corneille,  Moliere,  even 
ifbntaine  (though  it  is  generally  thought 
tierwise),  were  men  of  great  genius;  he  re- 
•gnized  them  as  such  in  spite  of  their  being 
3derns :  yet  he  wisely  abstained  from  pro- 
luncing  them  equal  or  superior  to  the  an- 
ents,  simply  because  '*  leurs  ouvrages  n'ont 
»int  encore  le  sqeau  qu'ont  les  ouvrages 
Euripide  et  de  Sophocle,  je  veux  dire  Tap- 
obatian  de  plusieurs  siecles"  He  before 
linted  out  how  many  a  writer  has  delighted 
s  contemporaries,  without  counting  an  ad- 
irer  in  the  succeeding  generation ;  he  as- 
rted,  therefore,  that  until  succeeding  gen- 
ations  have  stamped  a  work  with  their  ap- 
obation,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  truly 
eat ;  but  when  once  it  has  undergone  this 
deal,  its  rank  and  immortality  are  secured, 
r  ''  le  gros  des  hommes,  a  la  longue,  ne  se 
ompe  point  sur  les  ouvrages  d* esprit."* 
Perrault's  manifesto  may  be  summed  up  in 
few  words :  the  ancienls  were  very  medi- 
ire  poets,  whom  modern  pedantry  has  ele- 
ited  to  the  rank  of  immortal  models.  The 
Imiration  expressed  for  them  is  traditional : 
some  it  is  superstition,  in  most  hypocrisy. 
way  with  such  folly !  let  us  open  our  eyes, 
te  for  ourselves,  and  boldly  declare  the  im- 
ortality  of  Chapelain. 
To  show  the  world  the  nonsense  it  has  so 
ng  been  cheated  into  admiring,  he  proceeds 
>  criticise  the  classic  writers.  The  man- 
ors painted  by  Homer  he  deems  very  bur- 
sque  and  vulgar  :  heroes  cooking  their  own 
lod,  and  princesses  washing  linen,  inspire 
im  with  unmitigated  pity.  He  forgives 
!omer  however;  the  blind  old  singer  was 
3t  to  blame  because  he  could  not  foresee  the 
sfinement  of  advanced  civilization.  The 
yle  of  the  ancients  also  calls  down  animad- 

*  In  his  *  Lettre  k  M.  Perrault,'  he  very  explic- 
ly  and  judiciously  states  bis  opinions  respecting 
>th  ancients  and  moderns.    It  is  worth  consultiiig. 
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version  :  he  considers  it  vulgar,  verbose  and 
full  of  insignificant  details.  The  Greek  tra- 
gedians are  uninteresting,  commonplace,  and 
wanting  in  every  dramatic  requisite:  the 
chorus  is  his  special  annoyance, — it  is  as 
useless  as  it  is  tiresome. 

A  man  who  talks  in  this  way  must  at  least 
prove  his  adequate  comprehension  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  those  authors  wrote ;  other- 
wise he  is  obviously  beneath  criticism.  Boi- 
leau, therefore,  very  properly  undertook  to 
refute  him  by  proving  that  the  faults  which 
Perrault  blamed  were  of  his  own  creation. 
The  attempt  of  Perrault  was  revolutionary, 
and  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail :  it  pleaded 
for  license  under  the  guise  of  pleading  the 
cause  of  reason  :  it  endeavored  to  set  up 
false  idols,  declaring  them  to  be  the  only 
true  :  it  gained  over  many  of  those  who,  not 
well  versed  in  classical  knowledge,  suspected 
that  all  the  admiration  professed  was  at  the 
bottom  mere  hypocrisy ;  but  it  gained  none 
of  those  who  were  competent  to  judge. 

The  question  raised  by  Perrault  has  since 
been  very  oflen  and  energetically  put  by  suc- 
ceeding writers,  both  here  and  in  France, — 
Is  the  admiration  of  the  classics  genuine, 
real,  untainted  with  hypocrisy?  This  doubt 
has  been  oflen  proposed,  still  oftener  felt. 
Hundreds  have  felt  it,  but  have  not  dared  to 
give  it  utterance ;  modesty  and  shame  have 
stifled  the  expression.  Some  have  boldly 
solved  the  doubt,  and  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  genuine  in  the  admiration  ;  that 
it  was  a  tradition,  a  pedantic  superstition. 
There  are,  however,  few  hardy  enough  thus 
to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  centuries.  Continually  renewed ; 
there  are  few  who  can  consent  to  own  them- 
selves so  deficient  in  the  classical  taste  and 
knowledge  which  have  so  long  been  the 
badges  of  refinement.  Meanwhile  the  ques 
tion  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 

The  whole  dilemma,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lies 
in  the  very  different  nature  of  the  delight 
received  from  the  works  of  an  ancient  and 
modern  author :  in  the  former  it  is  critical, 
in  the  latter  emotional.  Persons  not  seeing 
this  distinction,  and  not  feeling  the  same  de- 
light in  reading  Virgil  as  in  reading  Byron, 
yet  expressing  their  admiration  of  both  in  the 
same  terms,  are  apt  to  suppose  that  others 
share  their  gentle  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  fact, 
therefore,  that  while  many  sincerely  delight 
in  classic  writers  and  make  them  their  con 
stant  study,  a  far  greater  number  affect  that 
delight  and  exaggerate  the  small  pleasure 
they  have  received,  lest  they  should  be  sup- 
posed incapable  of  receiving  as  much  as 
others ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  the  admira- 
tion when  moat  %\xk<^x^  \a&  ^^t^  ^i^>S5L^v3QX 
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grounds  from  that  felt  for  a  contemporary 
production.  No  classic  work  has  what  we 
have  called  an  emotional  effect :  our  pulses 
do  not  beat  at  its  witchery,  our  hearts  do  not 
swell  at  its  eloquence,  our  eyes  are  not  mois- 
tened by  its  pathos;  it  images  a  different 
world,  with  different  feelings  and  different 
ideas ;  we  do  not  worship  its  gods,  tremble 
at  its  superstitions,  or  glory  in  its  national 
pride.  Its  language  may  be  that  of  the  gods, 
could  they  speak ;  but  it  is  not  ours,  it  has 
not  the  myriad  associations  which,  as  by  an 
enchanter's  spell,  our  own  raises  in  our 
minds.  What  is  its  sonorous,  grave,  and 
stately  march,  in  comparison  with  the  magic 
power  in  every  native  tongue?  In  sono- 
rousness the  English  may  be,  nay,  is,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Greek ;  but  to  all  English  ears 
it  has  the  charm  which  no  other  charm  can 
equal, — it  is  our  own.  The  guttural,  hissing 
sounds  have  been  familiar  to  our  ears  in  in- 
fancy, boyhood,  manhood,  and  old-age ;  we 
have  heard  them  from  our  parents  and  our 
playfellows,  from  the  sofl  lips  of  our  lovers, 
in  the  tender  anxieties  of  our  wives.  Scenes 
of  mirth  and  scenes  of  sadness  are  linked 
with  certain  words :  our  joys,  our  hopes,  our 
cares,  our  griefs,  have  found  utterance  in 
those  words,  which,  though  unmusical  to  any 
other  ears,  are  full  of  charm  to  ours.  This 
charm  can  never  exist  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
yet  it  is  the  primal  element  of  poetical  delight. 

Our  emotional  delight  therefore  in  a  mo- 
dern work,  supposing  it  to  be  really  capable 
of  satisfying  us,  is  far  more  intense  than  that 
derived  from  any  ancient  masterpiece,  and  is 
indeed  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  we  should  admire  it 
more.  We  may  very  conscientiously  prefer 
Milton  to  Homer,  as  on  the  whole  affording 
us  more  pleasure,  but  we  must  not  therefore 
declare  Milton  to  be  the  more  admirable  poet  ; 
this  is  a  question  of  criticism,  and  into  it 
there  will  enter  various  considerations  quite 
independent  of  our  individual  pleasure.  We 
may  like  Milton  more,  but  will  all  ages  and 
aU  nations  ?  He  speaks  our  language  and 
our  thoughts,  but  to  those  who  speak  diffe- 
rently and  think  differently  he  can  only  af- 
ford a  critical  delight. 

We  take  up  Homer ;  we  admire  his 
straightforward,  garrulous,  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  sounding  writing;  we  are  interested  in 
the  pictures  he  draws  of  primitive  manners ; 
we  are  delighted  by  the  morning  breath  of 
poetry ;  there  is  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  the 
philosophic  mind  in  watching  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  primitive  singer,  so  different  from 
our  own,  so  similar  to  that  of  all  other  early 
singers.  But  all  this  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
iiiiderstandiDg ;  it  is  CTitica\>  uol  em!QUoTi^.^^\»«&  «iid  intellect  to  bear  upMi  an  o£3  pi^ 
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We  do  not  weep  with  Andromache  : 
PriaiQf  but  we  see  how  the  Greeks  m 
have  wept :  the  shafts  do  not  enter  our  o 
hearts,  but  we  hear  the  dreadful  twanging 
the  bow,  and  know  how  sure  the  aim ; 
are  not  the  marks,  but  the  bystanders,  ca 
ble  of  judging  of  the  marksman's  skill,  I 
not  of  feeling  its  effect 

If  then  our  admiration  of  the  classics 

critical,  if  it  be  grounded  in  the  judgme 

not  in  the  emotions,  (and  the  same  applies 

a  less  degree  to  all   foreign  poets,)  its  s 

cerity  will  depend  very  much  upon  our  cr 

cal  knowledge.     If  we  have  been  long  fai 

liar  with  the  language  and  feel  its  delicac 

and  felicities,  our  enjoyment  will  be  great : 

our  histbrical  knowledge  of  the  era  be  f 

and  vivid,  our  enjoyment  will  be  increase 

if  to  these  we  add  a  knowledge  of  art  anc 

large  acquaintance  with  the  best  works 

other  languages,  our  enjoyment  will  be  ?( 

considerable    indeed,   but    always    critic 

Thus   Boileau,  who   was    an    accomplish 

scholar  and  profound  critic,  had  a  very  s; 

cere  admiration   and  enjoyment  of  the  i 

cients.     Voltaire,  who  was  a  very  indifferc 

scholar,  honestly  said,  ''  Toutes  les  tragedi 

grecques  me  paraissent  des  ouvrages  d'ecoli 

en  comparaison  des  sublimes  scenes  de  Cc 

neille  et  des  parfaites  tragedies  de  Racine 

Finally,  Perrault,  who  was  no  scholar  at  a 

thought  admiration  for  the  classics  all  pi 

tence.     These  three  are  types  of  their  cla« 

es.     It  is  a  charge  brought  by  Perrault  ai 

which  has  constantly  been  repeated,  that  tl 

ancients   are   admired   because   they  wro 

in  Latin  and  Greek ;  if  they  had  written 

modem  language  nobody  would  care  aboi 

them.     This  is  extremely  silly.  .  The  mei 

language  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  mattei 

Seneca's  tragedies  are  in  Latin,  yet  very  k' 

people  ever  look  at  them,  and  never  exce] 

from  curiosity  or  for  information.     Who  ere 

reads    Gallus?     How  seldom    are   Statia< 

Propertius,  or  even  Lucan  read  ?     We  nee 

proceed  no  further  to  show,  that  if  the  cIk 

sics  were  admired  because  they  were  ancien 

and  written  in  dead  languages,  the  bad  poet 

would  be  as    much  studied   as   the    gooc 

There  is  in  truth  a  far  greater  interest  at 

tached  to  the  classics  because  their  language 

are  dead,  and  this  interest  will  even  triumpl 

over  indifferent  poetry  :  there  is  so  little  o 

ancient  literature  left,  that  we  cannot  affbn 

to  spare  even  the  bad. 

One  more  remark  respecting  the  critica 
nature  of  our  admiration  for  the  classics.  I 
is  notorious  that  none  but  an  **  educatec 
eye ''  can  appreciate  the  paintings  of  the  oi^ 
masters.     To  the  man  who  only  brings  bis 
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tore, — who,  ignorant  of  the  art,  unfaini]iar 
with  its  specimens,  has  only  his  impr^Mions 
to  guide  him,  however  great  his  intellect, 
however  keen  his  sensibility,  the  old  picture 
will  appear  dingy,  ill-colored,  perhaps  even 
disagreeable : — to  a  connoisseur  it  will  be 
deep,  glowing,  and  full  of  meaning.  Does 
then  the  connoisseur  feign  this  t  No :  the 
pseudo-connoisseur  does,  because  he  wishes 
to  be  supposed  to  understand  pictures ;  the 
real  lover  of  pictures  is  perfectly  in  earnest. 
The  uneducated  man  cannot  understand  why 
the  connoisseur  should  spend  day  after  day  in 
studying  Titian's  '  Jupiter  and  Antiope ;' 
nor  why  it  should  be  thought  a  miracle  of 
beauty  by  those  who  yet  detest  Guerin's 
'  Dido  and  ^neas.'  This  latter  celebrated 
picture  is  perhaps  the  most  generally 
admired  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  it  is 
Terj  bright,  very  soft,  very  warm,  and  very 
smooth ;  it  is  excellent  tea-board  painting, 
and  for  this  reason  charms  all  uneducated 
eyes ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  good  picture  than 
Montgomery's  '  Satan '  is  a  Miltonic  poem, 
though  fifteen  editions  show  that  many  people 
think  so. 

The  cause  for  which  Perrault  combated 
failed,  but  it  was  not  given  up.  La  Mothe, 
Marivaux,  Diderot,  and  others,  from  time  to 
time  renewed  the  fight,  and  with  more  suc^ 
cess,  because  they  directed  their  blows 
against  more  vulnerable  parts.  The  drama 
was  the  subject  chosen  for  reformation  :  the 
attacks  were  directed  against  three  points, — 
the  unities,  the  employment  of  confidants, 
and  the  pomp  of  language  and  character. 
We  need  say  nothing  here  respecting  the 
unities,  they  have  been  very  generally  given 
up ;  the  confidants  were  also  undeniable 
faolts  in  dramatic  construction ;  but  respect- 
ing the  pomp  of  language,  we  have  some  ob- 
servations to  offer  in  defence  of  the  classic 
school,  especially  as  the  romanticists  have 
completely  overlooked  what  appears  to  us  the 
real  nature  of  the  question. 

We  begin  with  insisting  on  all  arguments 
founded  upon  what  is  "  natural "  being  re- 
moved from  the  question.  Art  is  art,  and  as 
such  difierent  from  nature ;  verse  is  not  the 
natural  speech  of  any  man,  and  to  endeavor 
to  make  verse  natural  is  to  deprive  it  of  its 
artistic  qualities  and  merits ;  verse,  therefore, 
is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  metrical  harmony, 
not  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  conversation. 
The  sophism  about  nature  has  been  fertile  in 
erroneous^  criticism ;  it  must  be  done  away 
with  at  once. 

French  poetry,  like  its  language,  is  a  thing 
apart,  $ui  generis.  The  romanticists  have 
made  the  gross  mistake  of  overlooking  this  : 
seeing  in  Shakspeare  and  Calderon  ih%  mix- 
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ture  of  the  familiar  with  the  sublime,  they 
have  imagined  the  same  might  be  accom- 
plished in  French.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  French  poetry  can  only.be  stately, 
artificial  and  elegant.  Such  a  passage  as 
that  in  Lear, — 

'M  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upwards ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind," 

it  would  be  impossible  to  write  in  French. 
Why?  Their  language  does  not  admit  of 
such  plain  and  familiar  words  being  employed 
in  poetry,  on  account  of  the  syntax  being  so 
rigid,  the  inversions  so  limited.  The  pathos 
of  the  passage,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  is 
increased  by  the  simplicity  of  the  words. 
True ;  but  how  are  these  words  selected,  and 
how  collocated  ?  In  this  lies  the  triumphant 
art  of  the  poet.  If  only  simple  words  were 
needed  for  pathos,  every  town-clerk  might 
draw  tears ;  but  we  know  that  such  words  are 
very  perilous,  and  that  the  line  between  the 
most  exquisite  art  and  downright  drivelling  is 
barely  perceptible.  Wordsworth's  error  con- 
sisted in  not  seeing  the  difference  between 
the  use  of  homely  words  and  vulgar  expres- 
sions ;  accordingly  he  often  raised  a  laugh 
where  most  he  wished  to  move  sympathy. 
Suppose  Shakspeare  to  have  written — 

I  am  a  very  tilly,  fond  old  man, 

More  than  eighty  years  of  age ;  and,  'pon  my  word, 

I  fear  I'm  not  quite  in  my  senses. 

All  the  pathos  would  be  gone :  nevertheless 
the  words  here  employed  are  plain,  the  ex- 
pressions are  perfectly  simple,  and  quite  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  conversation,  for 
which  reason  it  ceases  to  be  poetical. 

The  art  of  the  poet  then  consists  in  using 
homely  words,  but  avoiding  the  homely  turn 
of  expression,  and  avoiding  also  any  words 
that  may  tend  to  raise  degrading  associations. 
The  difference  between  '  foolish '  and  '  silly ' 
is  very  small  in  meaning,  but  is  immense  in 
poetical  effect ;  and  it  is  the  poet's  keen  sense 
which  must  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  happy 
words.  Victor  Hugo  in  '  Hernani '  suffered 
Ruy  Gomez  to  be  called  vieillard  stupide : 
this  created  an  uproar  every  night,  and  when 
he  revived  the  play  some  years  afterwards  he 
judiciously  suppressed  the  passage.  Many 
people  are  unable  to  see  what  made  the  par- 
terre  so  sensitive  :  this  was  the  reas^, — it  is 
admissible  in  English  tragedy  for  one  man  to 
call  another  '  fool,'  '  rash  fool,'  even  '  rash 
old  fool,'  and  no  audience  would  lau^h ;  but 
if  he  said  *  Why,  you  old  fool !  *  the  pit  would 
shout  in  derision.  Vieillard  stupide  has  the 
same  effect  in  French.  In  short,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  simplicity  of  the  word,  as  the  vul- 
garity of  the  colloquialism,  which  disturbs 
poetical  feeling. 
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The  French  language  does  not,  like  the 
English,  admit  of  many  inversions ;  in  nsing 
ordinary  words,  therefore,  it  is  extremely  di£ 
ficult  to  avoid  using  ordinary  collocations. 
There  are  ways  of  escaping  the  difficulty,  as 
great  poets  have  shown.  Here  is  an  instance 
from  Boileau,  of  the  description  of  lighting  a 
candle : — 

'*  Des  veines  d'un  caillou  qu'il  frappe  au  m^me  in- 
stant 
II  fait  jaillir  un  feu  qai  p6tille  en  sortant, 
£t  bientot  au  brasicr  d'une  m6che  enflamm6e 
Montre  a  I 'aide  du  soufire  une  cire  allum6e." 

This  is  very  masterly  writing,  but  it  is  as 
rare  as  it  is  masterly  :  the  language  refuses 
to  bend  beneath  the  will  of  the  poet ;  its  syn- 
tax is  as  rigorous  as  it  is  limited.  Unable  to 
write  simply  without  degenerating  into  prose, 
the  poet  is  forced  to  employ  every  artifice  to 
escape  being  ridiculous.  Hence  the  pomp 
and  uniformity  of  expression,  hence  the  im- 
possibility of  being  familiar  without  vulgarity. 
We  can  turn  a  phrase  into  a  variety  of  shapes, 
and  so  avoid  the  effect  of  a  colloquialism  ;  we 
can  omit  pronouns,  verbs,  and  expletives. 
The  French  have  no  such  liberty ;  they  have 
no  choice  lefl  between  artificial  verse  and 
prose. 

This  will  account  for  the  abundance  of 
epigrams  and  antitheses  which  are  found  in 
the  French  tragedians,  and  for  which  foreign- 
ers unjustly  reproach  them.  A  good  anti- 
thesis has  a  sharp  startling  effect  amidst  a 
quantity  of  declamation  and  description : 
hence  the  beauty  of  the  couplet  of  Voltaire 
describing  Tancred  in  battle: — 

'*  II  voulait  mourir,  il  nY*tait  qu'invincible  ; 
Plus  il  s'abandonnait,  plus  il  6tait  terrible  !*' 

Still  finer  is  the  single  line  in  Victor  Hugo's 
*  Burgraves,'  where  the  lover  promises  his 
mistress  to  replace  both  father  and  mother : — 

*^Oui  tous  les  deux  !  j'en  prcnds  Tcngagcment  sans 
peur  ! 
Ton  pdref  fai  mon    bras  f    Ta  mdre?  fai  mon 
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The  first  line  is  as  weak  as  possible,  but  the 
second  is  beautiful.  Let  us  add  the  sublime 
passage  in  *  Athalie '  which  ends  with  that 
magnificent  and  well-known  line, — 

**  Je  Grains  Dieu,  cber  Abner,  et  n*ai  point  d'aatre 
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It  is  a  sorry  criticism  which  only  sees  in  these 
passages  the  epigrammatic  turn,  without  also 
appreciating  the  admirable  effect. 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  as  much  to 
assist  the  student  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
French  tragedians  as  to  clear  up  the  present 
question  on  which  we  are  engaged.  Conscious 
that  in  a  form  of  art  so  different  from  that  of 
other  nations  there  must  be  m\xc\v  Xo  aXui\i^\V»a  become  of  *  Les  Burgraves  t*    No  tfcfr 
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the  unpractised  reader,  we  shall  be  renderiii 
DO  lilght  service  in  assisting  him  to  adjtf 
himaSif  to  the  right  point  of  view.  We » 
peat,  then,  and  we  say  it  in  defiance  of  Freixk 
critics,  in  defiance  of  the  romanticists,  tk 
to  alter  the  style  of  the  classic  tragediaoB  ii 
to  destroy  French  tragedy.  We  do  not  if 
that  no  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  mj»  I. 
teries  of '  enjambement '  and  '  c6sure.'  lii 
the  mechanism  of  the  verse  may  be  improd 
is  possible,  but  not  the  style  of  diction.  Tk 
instinct  of  such  poets  as  Racine  is  word 
volumes  full  of  theory.  The  drama  grewif 
under  the  hands  of  Corneille,  Racine,  lai 
Voltaire,  and  the  shape  it  assumed  was  the 
true  national  shape, — as  national  as  the 
Shakspearian  drama  is  for  us.  Romaotici* 
may  for  a  time  usurp  the  throne ;  '  Cato'  wa 
once  thought  a  model  in  England,  but  after 
a  while  the  nation  returned  to  its  fonnff 
idols,  from  which  novelty  and  fashion  had  ae 
duced  it 

If  it  seem  temerity  in  us,  as  foreigners,  to 
assert  that,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  succes 
of  romanticism,   the  true  national  French 
drama  is  the  old  classic,  in  diction  at  least, 
we  will  waive  all  arguments  drawn  from  tlie 
probability  of  Racine  having  done  what  al 
the  great  early  poets  did,  viz.  fixed  the  form, 
and  point  only  to  recent  facts.     The  chie( 
the  most  celebrated,  and  unquestionably  the 
most   able  of  the  romanticists,  afier  a  long 
silence,  brings  out  at  the  Th^&tre  Fran^aii 
his  trilogy  of  *  Les  Burgraves.'     This  play, 
the  obvious  fruit  of  immense  care,  produced 
with  all  the  splendor  the  Parisian  stage  could 
afford,  heralded  by  preliminary  praises,  pro- 
tected by  a  name  celebrated  throughout  Eb* 
rope,  and  supported  by  bands  of  enthusiastic 
admirers; — this  play  could  not  keep  posse- 
sion of  the  stage  for  twenty  nights.    Abort 
the  same  time  a  young  man  from  the  pro* 
vinces  had  presented  a  play  to  the  Odeon :  it 
was  on  the  model  of  Racine:  the  dagger  aid 
poison-bowl  were  absent;  the  'stage  effects,' 
the  violent  contrasts,  the  ranting  passions, 
the  unnatural  characters  of  the  drome  wtf( 
replaced  by  pure,  elegant,  and  hannoiu<^ 
verses,  an  antique  simplicity  of  conceptifli 
and  execution,  and  characters  distincdj  and 
faithfully  delineated.     AH  Paris  flocked  over 
the  water  to  the   Quartier  Latin  to  see  tk 
*  Lucrece'  of  M.  Ponsard  1     A  bad  tbeatrt, 
with  indifferent  acting, — an  unknown  author, 
venturing  to  revive  a  decried  and  neglected 
school  of  writing, — ^these  obstacles  did  vfi 
prevent  the  triumphant  success  of '  Lucrece,' 
which  was  played  all  last  season  and  is  r^ 
sumed  in  the  present  one.     Criticism  oa|j 
increases  its  popularity.     What  meanwhik 
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I  performs  it,  no  one  reads  it,  no  one  crit- 
les  it ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  more  ^^ibe, 
re  absurd  than  *  Hernani/  '  Angelo/  or 
uy  Bias ;'  and  it  is  quite  as  efiective  in 
g^e-tricks  and  much  better  written.     Why 
n  did  it  fai!  ?  why  did  '  Lucrece'  succeed  ? 
cause  in  truth  the  public  had  recovered 
ID  its  intoxication,  had  got  tired  of  the  no-' 
ty  of  the  drame,  and  welcomed '  Lucrd^\ 
t  ais  a  novelty,  be  it  remarked,  but  a9  a 
urn  to  a  healthy  style, — a  national  drama. 
»  doubt  the  drame,  with  its  coarse  effects, 
B  preferable  to  those  classic  plays  written 
er  the  time  of  Voltaire, — simply  because 
those  there  was  no  effect  at  all.     Dulness, 
ining  dulness,  had  usurped  the  scene ;  any 
Dg  was  preferable  to  that.     But  because 
se  authors  wrote  bad  plays,  imitating  Ra- 
e,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Racine  is 
ad  model ;  it  only  follows  that  they  were 
I  poets.     When  a  good  poet  arose  (and 
Ponsard  has  proved  himself  to  be  one) 
public  immediately  showed  that  its  real 
te  was  classic  and  not  romantic. 
^e  have  endeavored,  both  by  argument  and 
ts,  to  show  that  the  artificial   diction  of 
classic  writers  is  the  only  fitting  style 
French  tragedy.     We  have  endeavored  to 
at  out  how  the  attempt  to  make  this  style 
liliar  is  to  make  it  prosaic,  and  that  wish- 
it  to  be  more  natural  is  wishing  it  to  be 
longer  art.     Indeed  this  is  the  inevitable 
lit,    which  might    have   been    foreseen, 
ch  has  been  accomplished.     The  reform- 
it  is  true,  shook  the  throne  of  the  clas- 
Irama ;  but  it  was  only  to  establish  a  prose 
na.     Can  any  thing  be  more  illustrative  ? 
acine  is  tiresome  from  the  monotony  of 
elegance ;    Voltaire  is  frigid  from  the 
adance  of  antitheses  and  epigram ;  pas- 
nowhere  expresses  itself  naturally,  eti- 
tte  has  taken  the  place  of  nature,  the 
na  has  no  familiarity.''     These  were  the 
liar  assertions,  and  they  ended  in  the 
e  drama.     Art  was  sacrificed,  because  it 
d  not  be  art  and  nature  at  the  same  time ; 
e  was  more  natural,  and  it  triumphed, 
he  great  result,  then,  of  so  much  battling 
such  loud-trumpeted  conquest,  is  that 
drama  ceased  to  be  poetical !     Instead  of 
3oet,  it  employed  the  pi  ay  write.     We  do 
lere  condemn  the  prose  drama,  we  only 
!  the  consequences  of   false   criticism. 
drame  was,  and  is,  more  or  less  in  accor- 
\%   with  the  demand  for   novelty,  or  it 
A   not  have  succeeded;   but  it  is  not 
ry.  The  age  may  be  prosaic,  or  may  prefer 
ry  in  other  forms ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
le  suits  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  its  audi- 
B.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  novel,  which, 
gh  very  amnsiDg  perhiq[>8  to  the  majority 
rauL,  1844  9tf 
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of  readers,  more  amusing  than  a  poem,  is 
nevertheless  inferior  as  a  work  of  art.  And  the 
question  here  concerns  art,  not  amusement. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  as  oflen  as  the 
French  poet  wishes  to  write  tragedy  he  must 
follow  the  classic  model.  If  he  only  desires 
to  amuse  a  vulgar  audience,  he  may  write  a 
drame;  but  he  might  as  well  amuse  them 
with  spectacle  or  opera  dancing,  as  far  as 
poetry  is  concerned  We  will  not  say  that 
the  drame  is  not  a  proper  thing  for  the  "stage ; 
if  it  be  found  more  entertaining  than  a  tra- 
gedy, authors  are  right  in  producing  it.  But 
we  cannot  watch  the  honorable  attention  of 
a  Parisian  audience  witnessing  a  play  of  Ra- 
cine, which  they  have  seen  over  and  over 
again,  without  believing  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  nature  of  that  drama  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  We  cannot  see  this  steadi- 
ness of  admiration  and  this  refined  delight, 
without  believing  that  the  classic  is  the  truly 
national  drama;  especially  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  the  works  of  the  roman- 
ticists, which  claimed  the  most  attention  in 
their  day,  now  completely  shelved.  If  Victor 
Hugo  be  right  and  Racine  wrong,  how  is  it 
that  the  public  so  soon  got  tired  of  the  one 
and  never  of  the  other  ?  If  Racine  be  for- 
mal and  frigid,  how  is  it  that  France  contin- 
ues to  weep,  tremble,  and  exult  at  his  trage- 
dies? how  is  it  that  the  life  and  fire  of  Victor 
Hugo  cannot  warm  an  audience  ? 

The  real   case  is  this.     Racine's   art  is 
founded  on  truth,  that  of  Victor  Hugo  on 
falsehood ;  the  passions  in  Racine  are  deep, 
subtle,  and  above  all,  true.     The  language 
is  exquisite  and  the  thoughts  admirable ;  the 
style  is  that  which  France  recognizee  as  na- 
tional. In  Victor  Hugo  there  is  nothing  of  this : 
his  characters  are  false,  his  passions  false,  his 
language  by  turns  admirable  and  ludicrous^ 
and  above  all,  the  form  of  his  drama  anti- 
national.     The  public  cheered  him  on  for  a 
time, — he  offered    them   novelty ;  their  ad- 
miration was  a  caprice, — like  all  caprices,  it 
did   not  last.      Af^er  they   had   once   been 
startled  with  his  stage  effects,  they  could  be 
startled  no  more,  and  began  to  find  out  that 
the  more  peaceable  but  refined  and  lasting 
pleasure  afforded  them  by  Racine  was  after 
all  to  be  preferred.      After  they   had  been 
startled  by  moral  paradoxes,  they  returned 
with  fresh  enjoyment  to  truth  of  human  pas- 
sion.    The  attempt  to  force  upon  the  nation 
the  peculiarities  of  foreign  dramas  only  pro- 
duced incongruity ;   and,  the   novelty  once 
gone  off,  the  incongruity  was  apparent.   Nov- 
elty of  course  will  attract,  excellence  alone 
can  permanently  succeed.     Could  new  clas- 
sic tragedies  be  written,  and  written  vrell^ 
they  would  aiwv]«  ^\x^<cX>\*^^^asafc  ^«^  '^^^ 
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knowledge  as  may  be  picked  up  by  the  small 
sprite  tmtt  lodges  in  a  keyhole.      The  point 

f)e8  in  a  direct  line  to  the  very  heart  of  Mrs. 
ixbury's  character. 

That  lady,  if  minute  and  constant  observation 
have  not  utterly  failed  of  its  object,  intensely  lov- 
ed what  she  called  *^her  home."  A  person 
more  gifled  in  discriminating  the  niceties  of  lan- 
guage would  have  simply  called  it  "  her  house." 
Taking  pride  in  her  house,  she  fancied  herself 
fond  of  her  home.  Many  people  fall  into  this 
capital  error  of  confoundmg  a  house  with  a 
home,  and  of  endeavoring  to  make  others  believe 
that  they  have  both,  when,  alas !  they  have  only 
one.  But  the  confusion  of  terms  is  convenient, 
and  saves  family  explanations. 

Home,  in  Mrs.  Fixbury's  idea  of  it,  meant  cer- 
tain rooms,  with  suitable  fixtures  and  furniture 
That  was  all!  Observe.  She  was  ardently 
attached  to  her  home  ! — that  is,  in  other  words, 
she  had  a  wonderful  liking  for  her  nice  apart- 
ments. She  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  all  that 
is  most  elevated  and  re6ned  in  domestic  associ- 
ations ! — that  is,  in  otlier  (words,  she  had  a  ten- 
der regard  for  every  inanimate  thing  belonging 
to  her  on  which  her  daily  household  eye  rested. 

Home  never  meant,  in  her  clear,  plain,  domes- 
tic understanding,  no,  never  meant  Husband, 
and  Children,  and  Friends — the  cheerful  Meal, 
the  social  Fireside,  tnd  the  silent  Pillow; — it 
only  meant  a  collection  of  commonplace  conven- 
iences and  ornaments,  sanctified  and  endeared 
by  hourly  use  and  habiL 

A  picture  out  of  her  own  house  would  have 
been  to  Mrs.  Fixbury's  glance  as  the  blank  wall 
behind  it ;  but  hung  in  her  own  room  it  became  as 
part  of  herself,  being,  that  is  to  say,  part  of  her 
household  property, — of  her  home.  Her  per- 
sonal effects  were  the  same  to  her  as  her  person. 
When  she  alluded  to  those  '^  dear  books,"  she 
applied  to  them  an  epithet  due  equally  to  every 
aracle  around  her.  She  would  have  spoken  in 
the  same  tone  of  those  dear  bellows,  or  those 
dear  nut-crackers.  They  were  hers.  What  is 
the  love  which  some  bear  to  pups  and  canary 
birds  compared  with  that  which  settles  on  ma- 
hogany and  steel  sundries.  The  poet  paints 
the  human  heart  as  sometimes 

Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 
And  on  the  vacant  air. 

Mrs.  Fixbury's  heart 

Wasted  itskindUness  on  sticks  and  stools, 
And  on  the  elbow-chair. 

Household  furniture  purchased  but  last  week 
was  precious  in  her  eyes  as  relics  dug  at  Pom- 
peii. She  had  a  likmg — but  why  mince  the 
true  phrase ! — she  had  an  affection  for  her  so- 
fas and  tables.  They  were  visible  domesticities ; 
they  were  a  portion  of  that  domestic  reality  of 
which  she  was  tlie  conscious  centre;  without 
them,  she  could  not  feel  that  she  had  a  home. 

Now,  if  the  reader,  wandering  and  groping 
about  in  the  odd  dstrk  corners  of  3ie  world,  have 
not  yet  encountered  a  lady  wrapped  up  in  a 
fond  regard  for  her  own  fire-irons  and  ouffet 


[ 

Fixbury.  Children  and  husband !  < 
A  sentiment  towards  these,  as  properly  i 
objects  of  her  affection,  might  be  store 
in  some  remote  recess  of  her  nature— 
stract  thing,  unfitted  for  actual  use,  nndr 
be  brought  into  play  ;  but  husband  and  r 
had  no  share  in  the  practical  cares,  syni] 
and  interests  of  her  life,  which  were  lii 
upon  her  chairs  and  tables. 

It  was  lest  these  should  suffer  that  lli 
drcn  were  packed  off  at  the  earliest  j^ossil 
to  a  grandmother,  or  to  a  school ;  instead 
ceiving  at  home  the  education  their  fatl 
sired  for  them. 

"  Now,  Fixbury,  not  another  word,"  she 
say.  "  It  is  quite  impossible,  and  a  loo 
out  of  the  question*  that  children  can  be  a 
to  run  about  my  place  now  that  I  have  bi 
it  into  such  order.  If  you  have  no  rcgi 
those  cushions,  I  have.  It  is  proper  that 
body,  at  all  events,  should  have  an  eye  to 
and  its  enjoyments — the  children  must  go. 
hadn't  been  for  the  new  carpet,  indeed, 
John  mii^ht  have  staid  at  home  for  a  fcwn 
longer,  but  you  know  it's  not  in  mortal 
to  keep  him  or  any  of  them  from  treepass 
tlicse  rooms.  Besides,  I'm  very  sure  th; 
regular  duties  of  home  will  prevent  me  froi 
ing  the  smallest  attention  to  the  children, 
mestic  cares  would  leave  me  no  time  for ; 
nul  tasks;  and  as  for  a  governess — there 
— I'm  very  sure  these  chairs  will  lose  tlieir^ 
quite  soon  enough  without  new  comers  cot 
help  spoil  them ;  and,  moreover.  I  shouL 
any  means  like  to  see  my  house  littered ; 
with  French  grammars.  However,  one  ot 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand ;  I  don't  choose  i 
those  chairs  spoiled.  We  must  either  p^ 
the  chairs  or  tlie  children ;  and  such  cl 
those  we  shall  never  get  again — for  that  ir 

But  holidays  arrive  in  due  course,  an* 
with  them  in  most  homes  a  happy  r 
That  time  never  arrived,  according  to  ihi 
some  clock  on  Mrs.  Fixbury's  chimney-p 

"  Fixbury,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a 
how  meditate  any  thing  so  destructive  t 
peaceful,  neatJy-regulated  home!  Hav 
all  here  during  the  holidays !  duite  imp 
quite.  Nice  curtains  they  would  make  n 
their  blind-man's-buff  ana  bo-peep.  Join 
have  one  of  those  jars  down  before  he 
bed.  and  most  likely  send  a  marble  throi 
mirror  next  morning.  Think  of  the  finge 
we  should  find  upon  this  door.  Of  all  tl 
hate  to  see  a  beautiful  polished  table  li 
smeared  all  round  the  edge — butter,  ba 
gar,  or  jam,  it's  equally  disagieeable.  i 
we  must  ffo  and  see  them  all  at  their  gran 
ma's.  The  house  will  fall  into  terribh 
rangement  while  I'm  absent,  but  still  w 
spare  a  day,  and  I  must  redouble  my  enei 
correct  every  thing  on  my  return  next  mo 
At  thirty-five,  Mrs.  Fixbury  might  ha^ 
supposed  childless,  for  her  children  wcr 
rarely  included  among  the  accessories 
home.  In  fact,  they  had  no  home,  becau 
home  was  in  such  a  state  of  perfection, 
mistress  still  had  a  husband  to  share  it  ? 


own 
her  haipischord  and  window-curtains,  tlien  he 

Zias  missed  what  he  assuredly  wo\]\d\ia'v^VT\o'9n\  I  \C  she  had  permitted  him  to  feel  at  home 
bad  he  been  born  sooner  and  encounteie^  lAx^\\i^  «xtm^^x^«  ll\a£3:e^  howeveri  be  t< 
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She  begged  hiin  not  to  come  home 
»r  although  there  was  but  a  simple 
k,  it  threw  all  the  house  into  disor- 
1  he  had  ensconced  himself  snugly, 
^d  him  to  go  and  make  a  call  some- 
le  was  going  to  be  so  busy,  and  liis 
s  fatal  to  her  proiecte.  She  couldn't 
ng  the  sofa  be  drawn  round  to  the 
ving  the  high-backed  chair  disturb- 
s  had  fixed  it  in  the  very  spot  upon 
I  always  to  stand.  His  brother  had 
nto  the  country  for  a  month,  and 
t  he  go?  then  she  could  have  the 
3wn-8tair8  set  entirely  to  rights, 
w,  Mr.  Fixbury,  I  really  must  say  I 
are  not  going  to  spreaa  papers  and 
ver  my  table  afler  all  the  pains  I 
with  it— such  a  polish  as  it  nas !  if 
md  a  grain  of  dust  on  it,  I  would 
la  your  abominable  insensibility  to 
inements  of  home.  Your  mind  be- 
more  blunted  to  the  real  delights  of 
;.  Pray  mind  the  ink — mind  the 
bury,  if  you  please.  I  hope  jrou  are 
there  are  already  five  or  six  large 
ir  new  writing-desk !  Oh,  you  must 
jse  books — let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
:  down  now;  not  to-night;  I  have 
irranged  them  all  in  the  nicest  man- 
Mr.  Fixbury,  there  is  no  draught 
I,  and  I  canU  have  those  curtains 
ny  pretence  whatever — I'm  sure  I 
my  degree  of  cold — they  can  never 
)ut  into  the  same  folds  again." 
se  of  some  such  harangue,  Mr.  Fix- 
>8  would  ring  the  bell,  to  guard  in  a 
nt  way  against  a  chill, 
ore  coals,  Kitty." 

n't  be  put  on  just  at  present,"  inter- 
Fixbury:  "don't  you  see  that  the 
just  been  swept  up  ?  I  believe  you 
very  place  in  disorder.  Spare  tlie 
•ay." 

when  he  entered,  would  exhibit 
3  street,  and  perhaps  in  that  con- 
leir  way  by  an  innate  depravity  to 
the  fender;  or  his  pocket  wohld 
of  some  miscellanies  upon  the  sofa 
table;  or  he  heedlessly  scattered  in 
ity  of  appetite,  some  crumbs  beside 
dinner ;  or  he  left  his  newspapers, 
s,  and  shipping-lists  lying  about,  as 
t  disdain  of  decency;  and  conse- 
Fixbury  devoted  every  minute  of 
hours  which  he  spent  m  the  house 
vor  to  drive  him  out  of  it  Perse- 
9m  fails  of  success. 
X  change  when  he  took  his  hat  and 
•he  had  heard  his  knock  at  the  door 
ing-heart;  but  it  leaped  up  in  joy 
e parted.  With  sad  and  almost 
<-es  she  had  followed  all  his  move- 
the  room ;  smoothing  with  careful 
ir-cover  where  he  had  sat.  and  re- 
OSS  on  the  table  upon  which  he  had 
rofane  elbow.  Sighs  spoke  her 
m  words  failed,  as  she  saw  her  do- 
my  disturbed,  and  every  line  of  her 
i  anxiety,  let  him  turn  as  he  might 
int  he  Closed  the  door,  had  he  peep- 


ed in  again,  he  would  not  have  known  the  ^e 
of  his  melancholy,  careworn,  and  complaining 
wife.  Dismay  at  his  presence  gave  way  instan- 
taneously to  delight 

"Kitty,  come!  Good  news  for  you!  Your 
master  has  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  now,  my 
good  girl,  we  can  have  up  the  stair-carpets. 
Now,  girls,  where  are  you  f  Come,  be  quick. 
We  have  a  charming  long  morning  before  us ; 
and,  thank  Heaven !  we  can  take  those  hangings 
down  and  give  them  a  good  shake  1" 

What  happy  hours  were  hers  that  day !  Her 
blood  flowed  through  her  busy  veins  one  tide  of 
pleasure.  There  she  was  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  both  almost  at  the  same  time;  di- 
recting Kitty;  superintending  Sally,  hurrying 
one,  retarding  another,  perplexing  both,  inspect- 
ing the  progress  of  their  work  every  minute, 
and  doing  it  after  them  all  over  again  herself. 
Then,  lest  a  dozen  particles  of  dus^  or  a  single 
particle,  should  have  escaped  upstairs,  how  die 
would  glide  about  the  room  of  the  house,  dart- 
ing a  keen  suspicious  glance  at  every  object  in 
turn ;  redusting  a  crowd  of  nick-nacs,  brighten- 
ing a  glass-shade  here  and  a  china-jar  there, 
needlessly  nibbing  a  bit  of  shining  mahogany, 
adjusting  tlie  tongs  and  poker  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, wondering  if  their  dazzling  polish  could 
possibly  be  increased,  and  longing  to  take  down 
tlie  dear  books  once  more,  to  rub  with  perilous 
vigor  their  clean  gilt-edged  tops. 

And  then  when  all  was  done,  how  she  yet 
continued  to  go  over  her  work,  arranging  again 
and  again,  and  surveying  her  furniture  as  a 
fond  mother  looks  at  the  family  she  rejoices  in. 
And  not  less  careful  was  she  indeed  of  every 
item  of  it. 

"  Mind,  my  ffood  girl,  pray  take  care ;  if  yon 
were  to  scratch  that  it  would  break  my  heart." 
"  The  screen !  be  careful — if  any  thing  were 
to  happen  ,to  it — "  "  Ah,  that  darling  vase ! 
now  hear  what  I  say — destroy  that,  and  you  de- 
stroy me !" 

Many  mothers,  when  referring  to  past  times, 
and  collecling  their  reminiscences,  are  frequent- 
ly observed  to  take  for  their  guide  the  date  of 
some  piece  of  good  fortune,  or,  more  frequently 
stilK  of  some  sad  calamity,  that  had  happened  to 
their  children.  They  recall  a  particular  circum- 
stance because  ii  occurred  when  Louisa  had  the 
bit  of  bank-stock  left  her,  or  when  Master  Harry 
had  the  measles,  or  Tom  broke  his  poor  collcu*- 
bone.  Mrs.  Fixbury's  reminiscences  were  all 
dated  agreeably  to  this  principle,  only  sub- 
stituting chattels  for  children.  The  vicissitudes 
occurring  among  these  always  guided  her  cal- 
culations. 

"  It  was  the  very  day  the  pier-glass  was 
cracked," — or  "  I  remember  the  whole  affair,  we 
had  our  new  bed-furniture  that  winter" — or. 
•'  Don't  you  recollect  1  I  was  dusting  that  ident- 
ical little  bronze  Mercury  there,  at  the  very 
moment  the  news  came ;"  or  perhans  her  re- 
miniscence would  be  of  a  more  touching  char- 
acter : — 

"Ah^  yes,  well  indeed  do  I  remember  the 
event,  for  it  happened  just  at  the  very  time  when 
that  dreadful  Welch  girl,  in  her  cruel  clumsi- 
ness, kn^ed  over  this  dear  little  table,  and 
broke  its  pretty  c\«lw,  vi\\vtYi  Yvaa  ^wt^^^si^:^ 
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plate  of  iroa  inside,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tressing fracture,  from  that  day  to  this." 

With  such  constant  cares,  and  such  exalted 
sympathies  to  detain  her  ever  at  home,  how 
should  she  possibly  dissipate  the  household 
spell ! — bow  get  out  even  tor  a  morning  to  see 
her  children  or  visit  her  friends — to  seek  plea- 
sure or  secure  health — to  take  exercise  for  her 
own  sake,  or  to  gratify  the  open  air  partialities  of 
her  husband.  She  never  did  get  out — or,  as  she 
phrased  it,  she  never  could.  From  sunmier  to 
summer  she  enjoyed  scarcely  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  save  what  she  drew  through  me.  If  at  the 
open  window  a  tide  of  breezy  life  for  a  moment 
poured  in,  she  pronounced  it  to  be  positively  re- 
viving; but  then — *You  must  shut  the  win- 
dow; there  is  a  little  dust,  I  tliink;  to  say  no- 
thing of  blacks  from  that  chimney  opposite !" 

"  What  a  lovely  spring  morning,"  she  would 
cry;  '•  beautiful,  quite  beautiful.  What  a  clear 
blue  sky,  and  the  tops  of  even  these  London  trees 
look  wonderfully  bright  and  green.  Delicious 
morning !  Kitty,  I've  been  thinking  that,  as  we 
happen  to  have  but  little  to  do  this  fine  day,  we 
may  as  well  take  down  these  pictures,  and  1  can 
help  you  to  dust  the  backs  of  them — perhaps 
we  may  succeed  in  arranging  them  rather  differ- 
ently— that  would  be  delightful  I" 

Visiting  nobody,  noboiiy  visited  her ;  a  hap 
py,  a  most  essential  consequence ;  for  what  m 
the  name  of  all  her  goods  and  chattels  could 
she  have  done  with  visitors?  Company  would 
have  crushed  her  with  dire  affliction  for  her 
furniture.  Ordinary  folks  have  fine  things  about 
them  for  others  to  see ;  Mrs.  Fix  bury 's  pleasure 
was  to  look  at  them  herself.  It  was  her  own  dear 
home,  and  she  was  always  so  fond  of  it — she  did 
enjoy  thati  At  forty  years  of  age  she  was 
known,  where  known  at  all,  as  The  Domestic- 
ated ;  or.  the  Womcui  who  never  went  Out. 
Yet  out  she  was  doomed  to  go  at  length,  for  a 
removal  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  town  be- 
came indispensable,  and  Mr.  Fixbury  was  ruth- 
less on  the  score  of  furniture  and  fixtures. 

Heavens,  what  a  morning  was  that  of  the  re- 
moval !  When  the  van,  with  a  suspicious  look- 
ing set  of  springs,  drew  up  at  the  door,  any  body 
would  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  hearse  come 
to  know  if  Mrs.  Fixbury  was  ready. 

A  world  of  sighs  escaped  her  as  rude  hands 
liAed  her  cherished  chattels,  and  horrid  fingers 
smeared  her  shining  goods — handling  all  things, 
not  as  humanity  gently  touches  living  objects 
which  it  loves,  but  as  surgeons  knock  about  dry 
bones  that  have  no  feeling.  Here  w<is  a  rug 
tossed  upon  daniask-curtains,  iliere  a  bit  of 
Dresden  peeping  out  of  a  coal-skuttle.  In  her 
pale,  thin  face  there  was  a  presentiment  of  evil. 
She  was  like  a  sensitive  plant  being  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  This  was  not  removing ;  it  was  being 
dragged  away. 

As  she  saw  the  several  objects  of  her  many 
years  of  household  pride  carried  one  by  one 
down  the  stairs,  the  hopes  of  life  vanished  wltli 
them  in  quick  succession.  She  followed  each 
favorite  with  her  eyes,  and  heard  it  pitched  into 
the  large  van  with  the  suspicious  springs.  The 
presentiment  of  evil  darkened  more  and  more 
m  her  visage.    As  the  place  was  cleared,  left 


[A. 

was  driven  from  the' door Crash!  what' 

that!     Her  face  had  too  plainly  prophc 

The  pillar  of  a  pet  work-table  snapped,  a 

ite  japanned  cabinet  staved  in,  a  prized 

chair  mutilated but  something  has  justi 

ped  between  the  wheels. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  shrieked  a  voice  of  anj 

"Oh,  it's  notliing,  nothing,"  replied 

composedly,  (it  was  the  voice  of  Mr.  Fixbi 

"  it  IS  only  a  little  carved  oak  bracket  fa) 

Uie  clock  is,  fortunately,  in  safety,  inside 

vehicle." 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Fubury,  under  these  fen 

trials,  in  tlie  disruption  of  what  was  dearest  | 

her.  looked  aggrieved,  would  be  tame  langn 

— she  looked  agonized,  aghast:  but  wli^it 

when  thus  torn  from  her  home,  she  went 

to  that  which  is  held  on  a  far  longer  lease,! 

doubtful.     The  only  thing  positive  is,  thatj 

few  months  af\er  the  removal,  when  Mr.  Fi 

bury  paid  a  visit  of  business  to  h\&  old  qi 

I  observed  there  was  a  crape  upon  his  hat; 

yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  looked 

usually  cheerful. 

******        ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosswortb,  when  they 
possession  of  the  apartment,  over  whose  e: 
by  eye  and  ear  1  hold  observant  sway,  bad 
married  too  long  to  have  nothing  to  talk 
when  sitting  together  alter  dinner,  and  yet 
lon^  enough  to  have  found  out  the  unprofiiabk 
subjects.  They  started  off  in  conversation  with 
out  thinking  or  the  conflicting  points,  andfloate 
down  the  tide  unconscious  oi  its  treacherv. 

The  gentleman  was  thirty  and  plain,  the  \tif 
was  twenty-thrce  and  pretty.  He  bad  an  ai- 
stere,  cold  look,  that  but  half  concealed  boom 
warmth  of  feeling  underneath  ;  she  had  a  lii 
guishing  and  amiable  air. — yet  that  seeined 
give  token  of  a  spirit  not  incapable,  upon  occasioe, 
of  flashing  and  proving  formidable.  There «« 
something  of  melancholy  about  his  mouth,  aoi 
a  careless  smile  upon  hers. 

^*I  have  been  tliinking  a  good  deal,  Cbl^ 
lotte,"  said  Mr.  Crossworth,  *"  about  that  poof 
fanuly  in  Kent,  who  applied  to  you  yesterday.' 

''Dear  me,  Charles,"  returned  Mrs.  Cro* 
worth,  rather  quickly,  "  what  an  emineotl 
disagreeable  subject  to  turn  your  ai\er-diniD 
thoughts  upon  1" 

"  It  is  painful,  certainly ;  the  weather  threaie: 
to  be  terribly  severe,  and  before  they  lose  ihi 
little  cottage — " 

''  Now,  I  must  entreat,  Charles,  that  yoo  s 
not  go  one  step  further  upon  that  ground, 
you  will  bring  a  whole  troop  of  starved  a 
frozen  sufferers,  the  most  hornd  picture  of  ws 
and  misery  imaginable,  direct^  before  i 
mind's  eye.  I  shall  see  it  ail  in  a  momeot— 
fant  in  arms,  and  white-haired  grandmother 
eluded.  You  know  how  susceptible  I  am.  Ta 
your  wine  and  be  at  peace." 

Melancholy  more  plainly  marked  the  drai 
down  comers  of  Mr.  Crossworth's  mouth,  a 
at  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  moreover,  i 
faintest  of  all  conceivable  reproaches  peep 
out. 

"But,  Charlotte,"  he  said,  gently,  "somethii 
must  be  done !" 


m  net  visage,    as  me  place  was  ci^red,  lelt  must  be  done  \" 

lone  and  nfi^ed,  and  the  urat  \<^  oS  mo\ea^\^«\    ^^  \^\^  ^qU^  Charles,  then  do  it  i  but  do  bi 
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yrnjrjinilrr  cover  of  the  purest  humanity,  have 
cruelty  to  distress  me  by  conjuring  up  so 


1 


icking  a  spectacle.    I  always  observe  that 

_  pr  ji  tender  people  are  apt  to  be  very  iiard  upon 

pnnr  they  love.    Because  their  own  kind  hearts 

;^e   bleeding  at  a  tale  of  sorrow,  they  must 

/^JmiBt   daggers  into   tlie  kind  hearts  of  their 

idfl.     If  you  find  the  subject  so  vexy  painful, 

»iBr  barbarous  of  you  to  introduce  it  when  I  was 

lul^ng  in  a  thousand  happy  tlioughts.  Drink 

ir  wine,  Charles,  do !" 
The  gay  smile  with  which  this  was  uttered 
-4id  not  communicate  itself  to  those  lips  which, 
^jgyerthelesR,  obediently  sipped  tlie  suggested 
and  Mr.  Cr-ossworth,  gravely  and  tender- 
in  a  voice  sometimes  tremulous  with  the 
ivolent  feeling  that  prompted    his  words, 
teded  to  explain  that  he  mentioned  the 
(lancholy  matter  to  her  because  to  her  the  ap- 
.teeal  had  been  made — that  he  mentioned  it  just 
fiften,  because  whatever  was  done  must  be  re- 
.^nlvod  upon  that  very  night    He  could  not 
.^Ahink  of  allowing  her  to  contribute,  in  however 
mlight  a  degree ;  though  he  owned  tliat  charity 
in  this  case  was  a  costlier  virtue  ttian  he  could 
«olieB  afford  to  indulge.    But  the  case  was  one  of 
-Aooflesa  famished  misery,  and  he  avowed  that 
*^he  tug  at  his  heartnstrings  had  torn  his  purse- 
>4tringB  asunder  too  —  and  tlius  his  sympathy 
id  his  money  both  flowed  out  together. 
Mrs.  Crossworth  said  in  reply  that  the  case 
far  too  prodigiously  dinagreeable   to   be 
contemplated.    She  would  ratlier  that  Charles 
should  pay  much  than  say  even  a  little.    Such 
distresses  were  not  meant  to  be  talked  of— she 
^oiijd  not  bear  to  think  of  them.    She  always 
«^aied  these  real  life  tragedies ;  and  would  in- 
'^nitely  rather  give,  if  she  could  spare  it,  ten 
^mes  the  sum  asked  for,  than  listen  to  a  doleful 
PjKtition.    Her  system  was  to  keep  on  the  sunny 
*ide  of  things,  and  never  to  distress  herselt  but 
fi^r  some  good  reason.    If  she  could  relieve  the 
Wretched  narrator  of  his  woes — that  would  be 
<)ujte  another  thing,    if  licr  sighs  were  balm, 
w  tears  diamonds,  the  poor  man  should  have 
them  in  plenty;  but  why  inflict  wounds  upon 
berself  when  she  could  not  heal  his !      Why 
listen,  when  she  could  only  lament!    She  de- 
tested all    gratuitous  disagreeables,    and   her 
keart  was  closed  against  them  for  ever ! 

And  then,  as  though  her  heart  were  indeed 
closed  to  pity,  whose  gentle  dews  had  fallen 
there  and  found  all  barren — as  though  by  an  ef- 
ibrt  of  the  will  the  spirit  could  revel  in  an  un- 
fading summer,  and  all  the  frosts  of  life  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  magic  of  a  smile — she  rose  from 
the  table,  and  quitting  the  room,  turned  the 
most  laughing,  mocking  look  possible  upon  the 
displeased  though  polite  husband,  who  held  the 
door  open  for  her  as  she  skipped  giddily  by. 

Here  then  was  a  sorrowful,  a  sickening  spec- 
tacle! Youth,  loveliness,  a  lively^  temper,  a 
quick  sense  of  pleasure,  charms  to  fascinate,  tlie 
capacity  to  enjoy — grace,  spirit,  gaiety,  and 
brightness  of  the  blood — all  suddenly  obscured, 
crushed,  buried  under  an  insensibility  hard  as  a 
rock;  a  crust  of  selflshncss,  like  thick-ribbed 
ice !  How  hideous  she  looked  with  her  sweet, 
happy  face.  Yes — this  was  her  theory,  and  her 
practice  strictly  conformed  to  it.  Suffering,  sick- 


ness, sorrow  in  its  hundred  shapes — want,  na- 
kedness, hunger — the  sharp  struggle  witli  mise- 
ry, and  tlie  last  horrid  writliing  under  its  on- 
ward rolling  wheels — these  excited  not  her  pity, 
not  merely  her  impatience,  but  her  very  hate ! 

"  Of  all  things  I  hate  sights  of  woe !"  "  Do 
not  speak  to  me  about  distress,  for  I  detest  it !" 

These  were  phrases  familiar  to  her  beautiful 
lips  as  smiles  themselves.  Selfishness  never 
spoke  more  expressively.  It  was  so  easy  to  de- 
cide beforehand  upon  the  incapacity  to  relieve ; 
and  that  done,  the  wretchedness  tliat  sought  re- 
lief was  just  as  easily  dismissed.  When  tlie 
languid,  amiable  Charlotte  had  (without  tlic 
least  difflculty)  persuaded  herself  tlmt  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  such  a  hand  as  hers 
ever  to  lessen  by  one  feather's  weight  the  heavy, 
and  too  oflcn  the  intolerable  burden  of  mortal 
misery,  she  had  become  quite  convinced  of  her 
exemption  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in 
view,  or  recognizing  by  thought,  sign,  or  word, 
its  ever-present  existence. 

And  that  such  calculating  coldness  of  soul 
should  be  neighbored  by  such  rich  and  lively 
blood!  That  such  marble  hardness  should 
hold  so  soft  a  seal!  That  such  insensibility 
should  be  so  full  of  life  !  That  one  who  cared 
so  little  for  otliers,  should  have  a  form  to  win 
homage  from  all ! 

Mr.  Crossworth  when  he  had  shut  tlie  door, 
returned  to  the  table,  and  having  poured  out  a 
^lass  of  wine,  looked  an  though  some  such  re- 
flections as  the  above  were  passing  silently  in 
his  mind.  But  he  speedily  filled  his  glass  again, 
and  as  rapidly  emptied  it :  indeed  this  ceremony 
was  re peutcu  somewhat  eagerly  several  times; 
and  then,  during  a  pause,  his'thoughts  appeared 
to  be  slowly  undergoing  a  revolution.  Sadness 
and  severity  had  vanished  from  his  face,  his  eye 
brightened,  and  his  brow  was  visibly  lighter. 
He  seemed  to  meditate  yet  more  checrl'ully,  and 
refilled  his  glass. 

"  Who  knows,"  he  muttered,  as  he  set  it  down 
empty;  "Charlotte's  system  maybe  the  right 
one  after  all!  There  is  nothing' like  a  second 
thought.  Charity  is  expensive;  and,  by  the 
way,  tlie  wine-merchants — the  unconscionable 
rogues — are  not  so  easily  paid  in  these  times. 
One  must  have  a  check  upon  one's  luxuries  in 
some  direction  or  other — and,  by  Jove !  a  man 
can  better  do  without  benevolence  than  witliout 
port." 

The  wine  was  again  raised  between  his  eye 
and  the  light  It  seemed  to  warm  his  brain,  as 
it  cooled  his  heart. 

*'If  this  costly  piece  of  folly,  which  would 
really  be  sheer  ostentation,  and  rank  injustice  to 
myself,  is  to  be  done  at  all,  to-night  the  under- 
taking must  be  given  by  which  the  cottage  is 
secured  to  the — how  many  shall  I  say  ? — just 
half  a  dozen  poor  wretches,  out  of  the  inilhons 
who  are  at  this  moment  not  merely  beyond  help, 
but  beyond  hope  !  What  a  farce  is  this  benevo- 
lence of  ours  nf>er  all !  Here  am  I  troubling 
my  inmost  soul  about  the  fate  of  six  drops  of 
sorrow,  while  the  great  ocean  of  misery  rages 
unappeased  and  boundless.  Dry  up  tliose  six 
drops,  and  where  is  the  diflcrencc  ?  The  world 
will  wear  the  same  look  to-morrow ;  tliough  my 
shrunk  coiTers  ossMttvlVj  \«\V\.  xinJu  "^^^Ns^jx  "^ 
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very  difierent  one,  indeed!  Crossworth,"  he 
continued,  addressing  himself  with  a  smile 
bright  as  the  bumper  he  eyed  admiringly, "  you 
are  a  good  fellow,  but  you  must  leam  to  control 
your  generous  propensities.  You  cannot  afford 
these  extravagancies  of  the  heart." 

Mr.  Crossworth  then,  closing  his  soliloquy, 
sprang  up  from  his  solitary  revel,  and  having 
taken  a  stride  or  two  across  the  room,  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  is  satisfied  that  he  has  just 
done  a  wise  thing,  and  is  at  least  as  virtuous 
amidst  all  his  iniquities  as  munkind  in  general, 
rang  for  coffee. 

With  the  cups,  re-entered  Mrs.  Crosswortli. 
Husband  and  wife  were  equally  in  a  happy  hu- 
mor. They  sipped,  smiled,  and  chatted.  Con- 
troversy had  fled  the  scene ;  all  unpleasant  to- 
pics were  avoided ;  not  a  word  was  said  about 
the  hungry  and  the  homeless ;  not  a  thought  of 
human  pain,  human  fortitude,  human  selfish- 
ness, and  tyranny,  intruded ;  they  were  all  in  all 
to  each  other;  and  the  world  was  to  them  a 
scene  which  no  pauper-dwellings  darkened,  and 
in  whose  ordinary  public  paths  no  graves  gaped 
for  the  destitute  and  wandering  poor. 

Mr.  Crossworth  was  to  go  out,  Mn*.  Cross- 
worth  was  to  amuse  herself  at  home.  This  was 
pleasantly  settled  between  them,  and  tender 
adieus  were  interchanged. 

'*  Adieu,  Charlotte!  Then  for  three  whole 
hours,  if  I  r.hoose>to  stay  so  long;  I  am  to  desert 
you,  and  be  forgiven '." 

"All,  Charles!"  answered  his  pretty  wife, 
playfully;  "reflect  upon  what  you  are  doing. 
You  are  deserting  Faith  and  Hope  (united  in 
poor  me)  for  CharityP 

"  No,  'faith !"  returned  Mr.  Crossworth,  mov- 
mg  ofl';  "  I  have  declined,  at  least  deferred,  that 
melancholy  affair,  and  am  merely  going  to  see  a 
famous  pantomime  which  they  have  just  brought 
out  at  tlie  theatre — it  is  called  'Mother 
Goose !'  » 

Mrs.  Crossworth,  just  as  he  was  vanishing,  set 
up  one  of  the  sweetest  little  laughs  ever  heard. 
80  that  her  hero  made  his  exit  to  soA  music. 
The  change  of  intention,  and  the  contrast  pre- 
sented in  it — pantomime  and  philanthropy,  cha- 
••  wky  and  Motlier  Groose — amused  the  light- 
hearted  lady  amazingly. 

"Well,"  she  cried,  "commend  me  to  hie 
choice.  A  rather  more  agreeable  way  of  spend- 
ing his  time  and  money,  I  niu.st  own.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  attempt  to  alleviate  people's  distress- 
es ;  to  cry  and  sob  over  their  cahi initios  is  ridi- 
culous ;  and  besides,  one  is  a  little  too  old  now 
to  make  one's  self  needless  griefs  and  be  misera- 
ble for  nothing.  But  now  for  my  delightful 
novel.  I  do  think  I  shall  have  time  for  two  vol- 
umes." 

And  Mr.?.  Crossworth,  seizing  a  book,  and  set- 
tling hers^elf  very  comforUibly  with  no  intention 
of  s}>eedily  disturbing  herself,  begsm  to  read;  a 
long  silence  ensued,  broken  only  every  few  min- 
utes by  the  rustling  of  a  leaf. 

Her  hard-hearted ne.-'s  liad  quite  chilled  me. 
and  the  air  as  it  rushed  through  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  have  been  cooled  by  her  very  breathing 
— such  was  the  insensibility  she  had  shown. 
More  poBitivQ  vices  might  have  been  pardoned 
in  preierencc ;  had  she  commUled  aom^  >nL\e\v\«^  ^"^  ^Tjo^vaite  sensibility.    She  bated  tlie  ^^ 
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deed,  had  she  branded  herself  as  crimiDa(  M 
her  sins  been  of  a  more  active  nature,  infljete 
grievous  injury  where  she  owed  benefits,  ■ 
betraying  a  headlong  and  passionate  diBpoeitiH 
to  work  evil  to  mankind,  out  of  a  feeling  of  M 
ousy  or  revenge — some  excuse  might  have  bea  t 
found  for  her,  some   forbearance   have  bea  t: 
shown.    As  it  was,  I  would  rather  the  roomy  f-:' 
been  empty ;  such  a  pretty,  graceful  thing,  * 
voung,  and  with  the  amiability  of  youth  in  ber 
looks — and  yet  so  hopelessly  eelfifh,  onsympi' 
thizing,  and  frozen  in  heart ! 

Half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  she  satreadif 
on  in  silence,  rapidly  at  times,  and  in  some  o- 
citement  I  watched  the  play  of  her  ««*• 
nance,  which  I  now  saw  was  variously  expra* 
sive,  and  indeed  almost  explained  thecourK> 
the  story  as  she  read !  Her  excitement  incrcant 
and  my  interest  grew  with  it.  At  times  thtf* 
was  a  bright  glow  upon  her  face — ^prcwntlrijjj 
was  sad  and  pale.  Prepared  for  the  fire^  I  ^ 
not  expected  the  soilness  of  her  aspect,  the  t* 
der  pity  of  her  eyes.  Soon  her  bosom  heavd 
with  its  emotions — her  little  hands  trembleJ* 
they  turned  the  page — her  cheeks  brightcoe^ 
and  from  her  parted  lips  tlie  breathing  t^ 
quick  and  murmuringly ;  then,  by  impcrcepw* 
degrees,  a  more  tranquil  feeling  crept  overher; 
her  heart  still  throbbed,  but  not  violently;  pi^'' 
place  of  terror  and  anguish  touched  her  wu; 
ner  eyes  traced  the  lines  lees  clearly,  and  tew 
fell  giitteringly  upon  the  page.  The  volo"* 
dropped  upon  her  lap ;  she  covered  her  faccwio 
her  hands  and  sobbed — fairly  sobbed. 

With  many  a  heart-dmwn  sigh,  she  pre«entiy 
resumed  her  reading ;  her  face  flushed  to  tl» 
temples,  her  long  lashes  vainly  essaying  to  T^ 
tain  the  drops  tliat  gathered  there.  And  thep  |j 
she  read  on  more  composedly,  but  with  a  ^ 
gravity,  a  fervent  interest,  a  passionate  enthu- 
siasm, that  showed  how  devotedly  her  ipirit  had 
yielded  itself  to  the  spell.  If  ever  there  was 
pure,  ardent,  unbought  sympathy,  it  wa^i  thcr«  *, 
if  ever  there  was  a  meltmg,  compassionate  na 
ture,  it  was  suffering  before  me.  If  she  eat 
awhile  mutely  grieving,  she  would  quickly 
brighten  into  hope,  or  thrill  witli  fear ;  in  every 
change  of  passion  and  turn  of  seniimcnt,  losing 
self-consciousness  and  living  only  in  the  humani- 
ty of  which  she  read.  How  divine  humanity 
thus  looked — how  beautiful  was  that  life  in  ano- 
ther's life !  Earth  could  liave  nothing  more  hea- 
venly to  offer  to  the  sight 

And  were  those  the  same  eyes  that  had  wil- 
fully shut  out,  but  an  hour  or  two  before,  a  pic- 
ture of  actual  misery  and  despair !  Was  it  ihc 
same  heart  that  had  not  a  single  throb  for  living, 
breathing  wretchedness,  suing  to  it  for  the  last 
succors  I  Was  it  the  same  Mrs.  Crossworth 
who  never  shed  needless  tears,  who  shunned 
distress  upon  system,  who  heaved  no  more  tighs 
than  she  could  help,  and  detested  misery  like 
vice.  The  very  same,  and  a  very  every-day 
person  she  was.  She  hated  misery 'and  roTllfd 
in  it — she  had  actually  no  heart,  and  yet  broke 
it  onc-e  a  week  over  a  book.  The  saddest,  deep- 
est afllictions  hourly  darkening  the  world  around 
her,  moved  her  not;  but  the  hghtest  talc  of  so^ 
row  if  untrue,  at  once  turned  her  into  a  crea- 
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ptures  with  the  repreienta- 
as  most  repulsive  in  life  was 
a  novel.  People's  troubles 
res,  but  in  a  romance  they 
-min^.  She  was  steel,  ada- 
)Toota  of  workhouse  horrors 
8 ;  but  susceptible  as  a  pity- 
is  woe — when  lliey  "  did  but 

n  is  perhaps  too  common  to 
ice  in  daily  life  ;  but  such  a 
Mrs.  Cross  worth  presented, 
Itched  by  her  anomalous  ma- 
With  a  hard,  severe  look,  he 
^nder  in  his  nature;  with  a 
face,  she  was  stubborn  and 
He  cooled  and  corrected 
ly  tendencies  of  his  disposi- 
ughts  which  inflamed  the  na- 
t  men ;  she  heated  her  ima- 
.ntic  fancies,  by  way  of  apo- 
hility  to  distressing  facts, 
lution  formed  by  Mr.  Cross- 
ig  was  sure  to  be  effectually 
urse  of  his  comfortable  mus- 
and  every  harsh,  unpitying 
Cross  worth  during  the  day, 
ply  atoned  lor  by  torrents  of 
}  at  night 

ess  easy,  allowed  sorrow  for 
to  flow  from  his  eyes,  and 
i  misery  around  his  path  to 
jaid  more  and  more  frequent- 
m  before  dinner,  to  a  small 
'  the  room,  containing  medi- 
his  grief;  and  as  her  nature 
s,  and  her  first  slender  stock 
(1  sympathies  dried  up  and 
r  exercise,  she  sat  longer  and 
ted  pages,  and  made  atone- 
lore  bitterly  than  ever  over 
Unreal ! 


iDED     AT     HlIDELBERO. — An 

been  presented — the  decapita- 
r  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
)d  no  extraordinary  emotion, 
parntiis  of  death  with  perfect 
ended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm 
3t  in  a  chair  which  was  placed 
\  short  prayer  was  read  by  the 
ich  part  of  her  attire  was  re- 
>kf  and  a  cap  was  drawn  over 
ere  two  executioners,  one  of 
(fcrer's  hair,  and  held  it  up  at 
1  this  was  done  the  principal 
with  a  broad  two-handed 
il  weapon  was  raised,  and  a 
ho  head  from  the  body.  The 
up  to  the  gaze  uf  the  crowd, 
;h  a  trap-door,  and  the  dismal 
iner. 

i.  Scoutetton  has  performed 
ully  in  the  case  of  a  girl  six 
t  stage  of  croup.  The  details 
to  enrourago  timid  practition- 
tho  extraordinary  resources  of 
^Lit.  Gaz. 


EARING. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Msfazine. 
Lend  me  yoor  ears. — SHAXsrsAui. 

There  is  not  a  greater  cheat  in  existence 
than  the  auditory  nerve.  "  What !  may  I  not 
believe  my  own  cars?"  the  reader  exclaims. 
The  answer  is,  "  No  1  you  must  have  very  long 
ears  if  you  do !" 

Would  you  have  the  ancient  Germans  believe 
their  own  ears  when  tliey  declared,  aiscording 
to  Tacitus,  that  they  could  distinctly  lienr  the 
sun  passing  under  the  sea  during  the  night, 
from  the  west  back  again  to  the  east;  thus 
beatinff  Fine-ear,  in  the  fairy  tale,  who,  when 
he  laid  his  head  to  the  ground,  could  hear  the 
grass  grow !  Tacitus  only  repeated  what  he  had 
heard :  but  as  he  could  hardly  have  credited 
the  assertion,  he  would  surely  have  shown  him- 
self more  worthy  of  his  name  had  he  been  si- 
lent. Whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the  practice 
in  former  times,  nobody  nowadays  thinks  of 
crediting  all  that  reaches  his  ears.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  a  sliding-scale  in  these  matters, 
which  probably  gives  me  as  near  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  avera^  truth  as  can  be  ootained ; 
I  believe  half  the  ill  and  double  the  good  that 
I  hear  of  my  fellow  creatures.  In  the  former 
instance,  some  people  have  accused  me  of  in- 
credulity, and  in  their  particular  cases  the 
charge  may  be  true :  the  latter  mistake,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
committing !  Men  in  general  are  too  skeptical, 
too  prone  to  think  that  they  show  cleverness  in 
disbelieving  the  current  rumors  of  the  day,  too 
fond  of  douDting,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient sect  of  the  Pyrrhonists. 

What  ridicule  was  thrown  upon  Bruce 
for  some  of  his  marvellous  statements,  which 
have  since  received  indisputable  confirmation; 
and  yet,  unwarned  by  our  groundless  incredulity 
on  the  subject  of  Africa,  we  are  committing  the 
very  same  ungenerous  mistake  as  to  some  of  the 
averments  made  by  our  transatlantic  brethren, 
merely  because  they  sound  strange  to  European 
ears.  More  than  one  John  Bull  has  even  car-  * 
ried  his  illiberality  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  aver- 
ment in  an  American  paper  respecting  one  Jef- 
ferson Twig,  Bumamed  me  Stentor,  whose  voice 
and  ear  were  both  so  powerful,  that  when  the 
wind  was  favorable,  he  could  hear  himself  shout 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Happy  am  I  to  say, 
that  I  never  had  the  smallest  misgiving  as  to 
the  veracity  of  this  story.  Indeed,  I  believe 
every  thing  that  comes  from  the  United  States, 
unless  it  should  happen  to  begin  with  the  words 
— "  I  promise  to  pay."  A  well-known  epigram 
in  Joe  Miller,  affords  the  finest  instance  on  rec- 
ord of  the  pleasure  of  hearing. 

"  I  heard,  friend  Edward,  thou  wert  dead." 
**I*in  glad  to  kcarix  too,"  quoth  Ned. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  annoyance  connected 
with  hearing  is  the  cry  of  "  Hear,  hear"  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  ejaculation  eaually  use- 
less and  impertinent ;  for,  if  the  members  have 
not  heard  what  haa  boeii  vaid^^^^x^  ^^3usL^\.^s9Ba^ 
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them  by  making  a  noise ;  and,  if  they  have,  you 
needn't  tell  tliem  to  hear.     We  laucrh  at  Swift's 


Irishman  who,  having  an  over-roasted  sirloin 
placed  upon  his  table,  told  the  servant  to  take  it 
down  again  and  desire  the  cook  to  roast  it  less ; 
but  is  it  not  equally  ridiculous  to  invite  people  to 
hear  what  has  escaped  their  ears,  or  to  hear  more 
what  has  already  entered  them  ?  This  absurd 
interruption  was  well  rebuked  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament  An  impatient  senator, 
wishing  to  draw  attention  to  something  that 
accorded  with  his  own  notions,  turned  towards 
one  of  the  silent  members  and  vociferated, 
"  Hear,  hear !"  "  Sir,  I  never  do  any  thing  else," 
was  the  meek  reply. 

What  a  curious  mistake  as  to  his  auditory 
powers  is  made  by  Macbeth^  when,  in  answer 
to  the  tripple  summons  of  the  apparition,  he  ex- 
claims, "Had  I  three  ears,  Pd  hear  thee."  Of 
course  he  would,  and  all  the  better,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  two.  To  show  how  intensely 
ne  was  listening,  he  ought  to  have  said,  "  Had 
your  suit  been  a  chancery  suit,  it  should  have 
obtained  an  immediate  hearing !  I"  This  would 
indeed  have  been  attention,  and  would  have 
been  received  by  the  Ghost  as  a  compliment  in- 
volving sometliing  very  like  a  miracle. 

Veu'ious  are  the  cures  for  deafness.  Applying 
a  trumpet  to  the  drum  of  the  ear  certainly  does 
seem  calculated  to  make  a  very  audible  chari- 
vari in  that  region,  and  ought  to  be  successful, 
unless  where  £e  patient  is  made  deaf  with  the 
noise ;  but  to  obtam  hearing  for  a  lawsuit  ia  a 
very  difficult  and  tedious  operation,  and  usually 
induces  great  exhaustion,  with  alarming  attacks 
of  impecuniosit^  in  the  patient.  The  most  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treatment  is  an  application  of  tlie 
client's  last  guinea  to  the  palm  o\  the  solicitor, 
after  which  the  hearing  generally  comes  on, 
and  leaves  the  respective  parties  in  the  estab- 
lished predicament — the  poor  patient  utterly 
ruined  oy  getting  his  hearing, — the  lawyers 
enriched  by  having  been  deaf  to  all  his  remon- 
strances against  delay  and  expense. 

When  people  fall  together  by  the  ears,  and 
have  recourse  to  litigation,  and  find  that  the 
effects  of  the  cause  have  caused  their  effects  to 
disappear,  they  are  generally  ready  to  exclaim, 
that  tney  would  have  given  their  ears  if  they 
had  never  sought  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

Listeners,  we  are  told,  hear  no  good  of  them- 
selves; and  why  should  they?  When  a  man 
is  performing  a  mean  action,  purloining  opin- 
ions to  which  he  has  no  right,  which  is  little 
better  than  picking  a  pocket,  how  can  he  ex- 
pect to  be  praised  for  honorable  dealing  ?  And 
what  a  simpleton  he  is  for  his  pains !  Has  he 
never  heard — if  not  he  must  be  deaf  indeed — 
that  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  ? 
The  pleasure  derived  during  a  whole  life 
Irom  hearing  what  is  said  in  our  favor,  would 
not  compensate  the  pain  of  a  single  month,  if  we 
overheard  all  that  is  said  against  us.  That 
man  is  no  fool  who  can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  de- 
traction, and  a  deafer  one  to  flattery.  When  he 
is  thus  hard  of  hearing  let  him  not  call  in  the 
aid  of  any  aurist  Not  only  should  we  be 
much  happier,  but  much  belter  moral  charac- 
tera,  lepB  censorious,  \em  prone  to  scandal  and 
backhitiDg,  were  we  all  truly  and  \i\«c^7  d^^^\ 


for  every  ill-natured  insinuation.    Every  M 
calumnious  invention  is  invariably  pretac«d^ 
the  words,   "  they  say,"  or,  ''  I  hear,"  or,  'i 
hearsay  is  to  be  credited."    These  are  the  maui 
worn  by  malice  when  it  goes  forth  tosti 
There  is  not  a  more  eurant  jade,  scold,  Uar,a&& 
slanderer,    than  this   same  Hearsay,  nor  oa 
that  more   richly  deserves    the  ducking-stool 
Hearsay  is  not  to  be  believed,  either  in  thepra* 
ent  or  the  past    Common  report,  which  is  the 
hearsay  oi  to-day,  is  a  tissue   of  spoken  iaiie 
hoods,  and  History,  which  is  the  Hearsay  oflV 
mer  days,  is  a  volume  of  written  falsehoods. 

Fielding  used  to  maintain  there  was  no  othff 
difference  between  the  Chronicles  and  the  novdi 
of  a  nation  than  this :  in  the  former,  nothing! 
true,  save  the  names  and  dates ;  in  tlie  latter. 
nothing  is  false,  save  the  names  and  data 
Had  he  lived  to  read  the  researches  of  Niebuhr 
and  others,  he  would  have  learnt  that  names  aoi 
dates  are  in  many  instances  the  most  fabulm 
portions  of  history.  Pity  that  he  could  nothavi 
read  the  following  passage  from  Vico's  '^  Scten 
za  Nuova." 

'^All  those  magnificent  ideas  which  bar 
been  hitherto  entertained,  as  to  the  beginning 
of  Rome  and  all  the  other  capitols  of  celebraift 
nations,  disappear,  like  mists  dispersed  by  tfa 
sun,  before  that  precious  passage  of  Varro,  qoo 
ted  by  Saint  Augustine  in  his  '  City  of  God 
During  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  Ron 
was  under  the  government  of  kings,  she  subdue 
more  than  twenty  people,  without  extending  h< 
empire  more  than  twenty  miles."  A  great  dq 
tion  of  history — nearly  the  whole  indeed  ot  ii 
early  stage,  may  be  defined  as  an  authentic  » 
count  of  incidents  that  have  never  occurm 
We  know  where  the  fabulous  ages  begin,  ba 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  they  end. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times  gives  us  d 
greater  assurance  of  the  truth  of  History.  Wh 
has  not  been  familiar  from  bis  youth  upward 
with  the  story  of  WilUam  Tell  snooting  tlie  aj 

Ele  from  the  head  of  his  son  ?  How  often  bas 
een  represented  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  melodn 
ma,  opera,  and  pantomime  !  How  we  admir 
the  patriotic  Tell,  and  the  brave  Swiss  for  hi 
Rake ;  and  how  we  anathematize  the  tvrannici 
Herman  Gesler !  What  circumstantiality  in  tt 
details  of  the  narrative,  what  picturesqueness  i 
its  accessories!  who  could  dream  of  doubtir 
its  accuracy  and  literal  truth  ?  Yet  the  who 
story  is  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrolc  t« 
centuries  before  Tell  was  bom,  and  who  assigr 
the  perilous  exploit  to  Tocco,  a  Danish  bownia] 
Some  Swiss  historian,  having  heard  probabi 
of  this  achievement,  and  wishing  to  exalt  tt 
hero  of  his  own  country,  borrowed  Tofco 
plumes  to  decorate  Tell's  head — and  soch 
History ! 

Had  we  no  hearing,  such  falsification,  da-' 
ders,  and  mischiefs,  could  never  have  occurre<j 
but  still  the  world  is  a  gainer  after  all  by  oi 
possession  of  the  auditory  fticulty,  for  had  « 
not  been  gifted  with  hearing,  tliis  paper  woui 
have  had  no  title,  and  the  readers  ot  the  AVt 
Monthly  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  th: 
paper ! ! 
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THE  ARTIST'S  DESPAIR. 

From  Frmzer'f  HagAiino. 

*'  Fur  I'tiltime  la/grrime, 

Che  il  miser  ^eno, 
Poi  cupo  nell'  animji 

II  duol  rinserrd ; 
Di  negri  fantasimi 

Poi  s-inpre  ii  Dcdri 
Ahi,  misero,  mUen«, 

La  ¥iu  abtjorrl  !*' 

**  Sir  Horace  Thoroughgood  is  request- 
to  call  on  Morton  SheridaD  this  evening 
er  eight,  on  matters  of  supreme  importance. 

<  13  LUOe  Russell  Street^  Bloamsbury^  Friday, 
May,  2." 

'*  Dear  me  I  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
ird  up,  I  dare  say,  poor  fellow.     Perhaps 

and  just  this  evening — this  evening  !  Let 
•  see.  Dinner  with  Sir  Samuel  Goodrich 
ball  at  the  Countess  of  Ragland's — Mac- 
idy's  benefit  at  the  Haymarket.  I  wish  to 
^dness  he  had  chosen  a  more  convenient 
>ortunity  !  '  Matters  of  supreme  impor- 
ice' — fudge  1  What  more  momentous 
siness  than  a  snug  dinner  with  an  old 
Hkj  t  And  yet  if  the  poor  devil  is  in  dis- 
ss— an  upright,  warm-hearted  fellow  like 
MTton  Sheridan !  Oh !  come,  Sir  Horace, 
ike  up  your  mind,  we  must  go." 
After  this  brief  commune  with  himself,  the 
od-natured  baronet  took  up  his  hat  and 
cky  not  omitting  by  way  of  precaution,  to 
vaa  a  few  bank-notes  in  his  pocket  book. 
''  Bloomsbury  —  Little  Russell  Street, 
oomsburyl  I  should  like  to  know  what 
siness  decent  people  have  to  take  up  their 
arters  in  Bloomsbury  ? — and  these  vile 
eets  are  so  dirty,  and  these  side  walks  so 
»asy — what  a  fool  I  must  have  been  not  to 
ler  out  my  brougham  !  And  yet — no,  hang 

better  so ;  a  carriage  would  create  such 
>u8tle  in  these  dinsy  regions,  and  John  has 
^h  a  way  of  thundering  at  poor  people's 
ors.  Better  so.  Let  us  spare  the  nerves 
|HX>r  Sheridan  the  irritation  of  a  menial's 
pertinence.  Well — I  wonder  what  is  the 
3  matter  with  the  poor  artist ;  I  have  not 
>n  him  for  an  age,  and,  now  that  I  recol- 
^ty  there  were  none  of  his  paintings  thissea- 
D  at  the  Exhibition.  Why,  Sir  Horace, 
w  very  remiss,  how  very  unkind,  of  you 
rer  to  inquire  after  him !  Good  gracious  ! 
.w  forgetful  this  London  life  makes  the  kind- 
L  of  us !" 

At  the  corner  of  Museum  Street,  Sir  Hor- 
«  met  two  of  his  friends. 
**  Ha !  John  Ashton,  Tom  Landor !  My  good 
Hows,  how  are  you?  Whither  go  you? 
hat  i  to  Little  Russell  Street? — to  Morton 
leridan's  ? — a  note  from  him  ? — both  of 
»u  ? — the  same  as  mine !  Why,  what  does 


the  fellow  mean  by  issuing  such  circulars  ? 
Humph !  going  to  give  a  grand  supper  I  sup- 
pose ;  exhibiting  some  of  his  new  sketches, 
may  be — *  matters  of  supreme  importance.' — 
announcing  his  forthcoming  marriage,  per- 
haps, or  making  his  will  I" 

Ashton  and  Landor  were  not  the  only 
friends,  besides  the  baronet,  whom  the  dis- 
tressed artist  had  invited  to  his  house  that 
night.  As  they  were  ushered  into  the  room, 
they  found  about  ten  of  their  acquaintance 
already  assembled.  There  was  Sir  William 
Hardy,  Lord  Randolph,  John  Bellamy,  the 
poet  Lewis,  two  Irish  M.  P.s,  afew  young  ar- 
tists, and  a  distinguished  German  sculptor. 

It  was  hardly  after  sunset,  but  the  last  faint 
streaks  of  a  sickly  twilight,  still  lingering  on 
the  purlieus  of  that  foul  neighborhood,  in 
vain  struggled  to  penetrate  through  the  nar- 
row aperture,  through  which  the  painter 
economised  the  light  of  day  to  accomodate  it 
to  his  purposes,  so  that  the  room  on  first  enter- 
ing appeared  plunged  into  utter  darkness,  and 
the  reddish  glare  of  a  languid  coal-fire  danc- 
ing fitfully  over  the  assembled  company  as 
well  as  on  the  pale  busts,  models,  and  clay- 
figures  scattered  in  sublime  disorder  around, 
gave  them  a  look  of  lurid  ghastliness  which 
did  not  much  tend  to  improve  the  general 
look  of  that  gloomy  apartment. 

Morton  Sheridan  was  not  a  very  handsome 
personage ;  but  there  was  something  in  his 
open,  manly  countenance  which  easily  won 
and  permantly  secured  the  good  opinion  and 
will  of  every  casual  acquaintance.  In  early 
youth  he  was  known  as  a  hearty  good  fellow, 
a  blithe  lad  full  of  frolic  and  glee.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  intense  pursuit  of  what 
proved  to  him  an  unthankful  profession,  and, 
as  it  was  surmised,  the  res  angusttB  domi,  had 
gradually  severed  him  from  his  gayer  associa- 
tions. He  had  lived  many  years  abroad,  and 
of  late,  as  Sir  Horace  has  already  hinted,  had 
been  little  seen  or  heard  of.  That  matters 
went  not  very  smooth  with  him,  his  friends 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Still  they  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  that  general  in- 
vitation in  such  very  strong  terms  of  adjura- 
tion, as  they  knew  him  too  well  not  to  feel 
assured  that  he  would  sooner  starve  a  thou- 
sand times,  than  apply  for  relief,  or  even  ac- 
quaint any  living  being  with  his  difficulties. 

They  found  him  seated  in  a  leathern  arm- 
chair, dressed  in  his  loose  and  somewhat  fan- 
tastic artist's  costume.  The  cares  he  had  be- 
stowed on  his  long  dark  hair,  on  his  linen,  on 
the  very  folds  of  his  gown,  showed  that  he 
had  taken  more  than  usual  pains  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  reception  of  his  visitors.  He 
looked  calm  and  collected ;  on  his  counten- 
,  ance,  always  bewftVii^mxJBL'xTsX^v^jsssi^^'i'^oKt^ 
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sat  now  an  air  of  easy  dignity  and  serenity, 
which  drove  at  once  from  his  friends'  minds 
the  sad  forebodings,  naturally  aroused  in  their 
fancies,  on  receiving  that  hasty  and  ominous 
summons. 

He  rose,  and  bowed  in  silence  to  each  of 
them  as  they  made  their  appearance,  motion- 
ing each  of  the  new  comers  to  one  of  the 
chairs  that  had  been  already  disposed  round 
the  fire,  and  which  began  now  to  fill  the  poor 
but  somewhat  spacious  apartment.  Before 
him,  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  chimney, 
there  stretched  a  long  writing-table  covered 
with  green  cloth ;  beside  the  table,  on  his 
right,  rose  a  huge  easel,  against  which  rested 
a  Targe  picture,  turned  upon  its  face.  The 
table,  the  easel,  and  other  instruments  and 
paraphernalia  of  his  profession,  compactly 
drawn  up,  apparently  with  a  view  to  make 
room  for  his  guests,  constituted  a  line  of  de- 
fence, behind  which  the  painter  found  him- 
self entrenched,  as  it  were,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Presently  an  un- 
tidy wench,  who  officiated  as  the  poor  artist's 
only  attendant,  brought  in  and  laid  upon  the 
table  a  pair  of  lighted  candles,  snuffed  them, 
and  curtsied  as  she  lefl  the  room. 

**  Gentlemen,"  at  last  began  Sheridan,  as 
the  door  closed  upon  the  heels  of  the  retreat- 
ing domestic,  **  kind  friends,  I  thank  you  ! 
In  my  days  of  youthful  sanguineness,  when  I 
fancied  that  every  smiling  countenance  beto- 
kened a  loving  heart,  1  could  hardly  have 
hoped  that  my  call  had  power  to  bring  so 
many  friends  to  my  side.  In  this  hour  of 
final  despondency,  when  I  needed  only  a  few 
warm  and  true  bosoms  to  bear  me  through 
this  last  trial,  I  cannot  express  how  proud, 
how  happy  you  make  me  by  complying  with 
8o  much  readiness,  in  so  great  a  number  with 
my  request.  I  thank  you ;  as  you  have  not 
deserted  yotir  poor  friend,  so  may  God  never 
forsake  you ! 

"  Hurried  on,  goaded  on  in  our  mad  race 
of  life,  in  obedience  to  that  instinct  of  self  to 
which  alone  we  continue  true  to  the  last,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  we  have  no  leisure  to  look  afler 
such  of  our  fellow-wayfarers  as  may  happen 
to  sink  overpowered  by  the  road-side.  Grap- 
pling each  of  us  with  our  own  share  of  mis- 
ery, far  from  reaching  a  helping  hand,  we 
scarcely  shrink  from  treading  on  our  fallen 
neighbor,  as  we  rush  onward  in  our  headlong 
strife.  No  man  has  a  right  to  complain  if  he 
be  lefl  to  perish  unheeded;  because  evil  is 
stronger  than  any,  stronger  than  all  of  us ; 
and,  in  the  experienced  inefficiency  of  our 
means  of  resistance,  we  recoil  from  the  idle 
contemplation  of  suffering  which  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  avert  or  to  soothe. 

Bat  he, — the  weary  p'i\gfim>  iVi^  yiovmdA.- 
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ed  warrior  bleeding  to  death  on  this  wkk 
battle-field  of  the  earth, — he  who  has  lonf 
manfully  borne  up  against  the  tide  of  adveia* 
ty,  and,  after  strenuous  but  hopeless  eDdea^ 
ors,  crosses  his  arm  on  his  breast  and  resign 
himself  to  his  doom, — shall  be  charged  will 
faint-heartedness,  if  on  the  moment  of  suc- 
cumbing he  be  tempted  to  implore  from  hii 
fellow-beings — not  their  assistance,  for  des- 
pair admits  of  no  auxiliaries — not  their  regret 
and  sympathy,  not  at  least  that  sterile  com- 
miseration which  is  almost  invariably  akin  to 
contempt — but  a  word  of  reverence  even 
more  than  love — ^the  assurance  that  he  bai 
well  deserved  of  his  race,  that  he  has  stood  his 
ground  as  beseemed  a  man,  and  even  in  his 
downfall  only  yielded  to  irresistible,  iron  D^ 
cessity. 

''  It  is  for  such  a  purpose  that  I  requested 
your  attendance  here  this  evening.  I  wanted 
your  countenance  to  a  decisive,  irrevokabie 
measure  which  I  am  determined  to  adopt  I 
required  your  good  leave  for  a  long,  long  jour- 
ney, from  which  I  shall  never  return  ;  and  I 
wished  you  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  bear 
witness  to  the  calmness  and  security  with 
which  I  take  my  departure — with  which  1 
bid  my  country,  my  friends,  and  all  I  held 
dearest  in  life,  a  lasting  farewell. 

*'  It  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  resolo- 
tion.  Mine  was  not  an  adventurous  life,  and 
there  are  hardly  any  of  its  leading  vicissitudes 
with  which  you  are  unfamiliar.  It  was  an 
artist's  life — an  unsuccessful  artist's.  It  was 
the  powerless  struggle  of  an  aspiring,  soaring 
intelligence  against  unresisting  and  yet  un- 
yielding matter;  the  melancholy  waste  of  all 
the  faculties  of  a  strong  mind  on  a  field  of 
exertion  in  which  unwearied  industry,  stern 
perseverance,  unswerving  will,  are,  by  them- 
selves, utterly  unavailing.  My  genius  lied 
within  me  !  From  the  first  moment  that,  an 
untutored  country  lad,  I  sketched  the  old 
church  in  our  village-green,  Art»  as  an  efil 
demon,  took  possession  of  its  devoted  victim. 
Like  the  arch-tempter,  it  exacted  the  sacrifice 
of  my  soul  in  exchange  for  its  creative  gifls; 
but,  different  in  this  from  the  great  enemy  of 
human  kind,  it  secured  its  prize  without  be- 
ing true  to  its  own  share  of  the  compact.  It 
worked  upon  me  the  persuasion  that  nature 
had  lavished  on  me  the  elements  of  greatness; 
it  repeated  incessantly  in  my  ears,  *  Thou,  too, 
art  a  painter  !'  an  egregious  hallucination  of 
which  death  alone  can  bring  the  total  disen- 
chantment 

''  From  that  moment  I  was  a  doomed  maa. 

My  scanty  patrimony,  the  bloom  of  my  youth, 

the  sunshine  of  my  days,  the  repose  of  my 

\\i\^V\\.'%,iieiQ  wasted  on  shapeless  creations, 
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)eneath  whose  very  features  there  seemed  to 
ark  a  fiendish  sneer  at  the  stark  impotence 
yf  their  maker.  The  glow  of  heated  fancy, 
he  trance  of  inspiration,  the  ineffable  volup- 
nousness  of  conception,  during  the  pressure 
»r  "v^hich  I  felt  as  if  floating  though  an  ethe- 
eal  region  between  earth  and  paradise,  subsi- 
led  at  once  on  the  first  attempt  at  mixing  my 
M>lors.  My  buoyant  imagination  seemed 
ined,  as  it  were,  by  the  viscid  clay  on  my 
>alette,  and  every  flutter  of  its  wings  sunk  it 
Jeeper  and  deeper,  till  it  utterly  deprived  it 
>f  its  ingenite  power  of  flight.  All  the  tints 
n  the  rainbow  could  not  body  forth  the  col- 
Mrless  dreams  of  my  fancy.  The  flitting 
phantoms  of  my  brain  refused  themselves  to 
ill  mechanical  incarnation.  The  spark  which 
!  presumed  to  steal  from  the  sun  could  not 
ive  in  the  mephitic  medium  of  an  earthly  at- 
nosphere.  Every  touch  of  my  brush  was 
ike  a  downfall  from  the  clouds.  My  failure 
ras  always  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
ay  previous  excitement.  If  it  ever  happened 
hat  my  works  secured  the  sufirage  of  the 
ulgar  (for  without  some  partial  succesis  I 
iould  hardly  have  fed  so  long  on  my  deplora- 
ble illasion),  if  my  paintings  ever  met  with 
luhlic  applause  at  the  Exhibition,  it  was  only 
^hen  the  hand  wrought  without  the  head, 
>iily  in  those  moments  of  mental  exhaustion, 
n  those  lucid  intervals  of  my  dreary  infirmity, 
«rhen  my  fingers  went,  almost  unconsciously, 
hrough  the  mechanical  routine  of  my  craft. 
3n  these  vile  specimens  of  the  materialism  of 
urty  I  hardly  deigned  to  cast  a  look  of  disgust 
uid  scorn  ;  but  those  vague,  shadowy  sketch- 
es vrhich  I  intended  for  a  revelation  of  my 
heavenly  visions,  the  pictures  in  which  form 
was  to  be  made  subservient  to  spirit,  in  which 
the  artist  aspired  to  be,  not  the  imitator,  but 
the  master  of  nature,  those  were  never  openly 
exposed,  never  privately  shown  to  mortal  eye ; 
in  fact,  never  achieved.  Before  these  crude 
fantasies  I  stood  as  if  spell-bound,  gazing 
upon  them  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  my  eyes 
were  gif\ed  with  the  photographic  power  of 
the  son,  as  if  the  realization  of  my  unsubstan- 
tial conceit  were  to  be  the  work  of  magnetism 
or  magic,  rather  than  the  result  of  manual 
exertion,  as  if  the  canvass  could,  like  a  mirror, 
reflect  the  image  of  my  intangible  thought. 

*'  In  this  manner  long  hours  were  spent  in 
a  consuming  agony  of  inaction,  amidst  the 
withering  throes  of  a  barren  travail ;  and 
when  I  mially  rose,  and  tore  myself  from  the 
charm  of  that  ecstatic  contemplation,  my 
head  swam  round,  throbbing  and  aching 
with  feverish  excitement. 

"  Then  I  looked  around  me,  into  the  mad, 
wfahling  world,  from  which  I  fancied  I  had 
secluded  myself  past  return,  and  with  the 
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zest  of  long  abstinence,  deep  for  a  season,  I 
dived  into  its  bewildering  eddies,  and  in  its 
enervating  pleasures,  in  its  cramping  inani- 
ties, I  strove  to  lull  myself  into  utter  uncon- 
sciousness. In  vain !  To  exhaustion  and 
satiety  regret  succeeded  and  self-reproof,  and 
at  the  first  twinge  of  remorse,  that  sleepless 
longing  for  something  unattainable,  incom- 
prehensible, again  sprang  up  in  my  besom. 

'' Thus  ruled  by  an  unconquerable  fatality, 
I  returned  to  my  dreary  toil.  For  a  brief 
space  it  seemed  as  if  my  spirit,  refreshed  by 
that  short  respite,  had  broken  through  the 
trammels  of  material  obstacles.  For  a  few 
touches  the  hand  harmonized  with  the  head. 
Oh,  rapture!  My  idea,  radiant  with  un- 
earthly tints,  startled  into  life  under  my 
trembling  pencil.  But  alas !  but  alas !  to  the 
deceitful  beams  of  that  transient  aurora  chaos 
succeeded  and  deeper  night.  The  creation 
of  my  morbid  imagination  assumed  before  my 
eyes  gigantic,  terrific  dimensions.  It  pressed 
on  my  ffiddy  brain  till  it  crushed,  it  over- 
whelmed it ;  till  I  either  fell  senseless  at  the 
foot  of  my  abortive  sketch,  or,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  I  tore  it  from  the  easel  and  trod  it 
down  with  deep  curses  of  frantic  despair  ! 

"  At  war  with  myself,  I  extended  my  exe- 
cration to  all  surrounding  objects.  To  the 
dulness  of  this  gloomy  climate,  to  the  tardi- 
ness of  my  northern  blood,  to  the  grovelling 
spirit  of  my  unimaginative  countrymen, 
rather  than  to  any  deficiency  of  talent,  I  was 
willing  to  attribute  my  want  of  success.  I 
rated  the  stars  which  had  cast  my  lot  on  a 
land  saddened  by  the  incessant  frowns  of 
Heaven.  I  fancied  that  painting,  like  the 
vine,  could  never  thrive  under  this  pale, 
sickly  sun;  that  fancy  could  have  no  full 
swing  under  the  dead  weight  of  this  unelastic 
atmosphere.  Urged  by  that  idea,  I  hastened 
from  a  land  that  could  be  no  home  to  genius ; 
I  abjured  it — cursed  it.  I  moved  through 
the  continent  an  eager  pilgrim,  with  the  light 
step  of  an  enfranchised  prisoner.  Across  the 
sea,  athwart  the  mountains,  I  flew  to  the 
bhthplace  of  art,  to  the  universal  fatherland 
of  great  minds.  I  was  in  Italy — an  Italian  ! 
Only  in  that  country  has  art  ever  been  ideal- 
ized. I  gazed  on  a  Raphael,  or  a  Guido,  as 
a  living  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  my 
wildest  conceptions.  What  thought  can  be 
said  to  be  unutterable?  What  images  can 
fancy  conjure  up  which  oil-colors  may  not 
convey  to  the  senses  ?  Art  is  as  infinite  as 
mind  itself;  and  am  I  not  an  artist  ?  Let 
only  the  secret  working  of  these  ancient 
masters  be  revealed  to  me.  Their  excel- 
lence was  only  the  result  of  a  skilful  prepara- 
tion of  their  coloring  materials.  It  is  only 
in  the  eiecutVoa  tbax  1  Var^  vk<|  ^^s»ssis^  v^ 
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learn.     My  conceptions  embrace  as  wide  a 
design  as  the  roost  daring  among  them. 

"  Alas !  I  was  soon  to  learn  that  execution 
is  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  achievement 
of  art.  Ten  years  of  anxious  wandering 
were  frittered  away  in  bootless  eflbrts  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  artist's  mechanism, 
which  should  be  the  slave,  and  yet  is  nothing 
less  than  the  tyrant,  of  thought.  This  mix- 
ing of  colors,  which  I  despised  as  a  mere 
baud icrafl  common  to  the  meanest  dauber, 
was,  however,  the  utmost  attainment  of  sove- 
reign intellects.  It  is  a  gifl  as  rare  in  Italy, 
at  the  present  day,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  constituted  the  peculiar  charm 
of  the  ancient  masters  ;  it  was  invented,  per- 
fected by  them,  and  died  with  them.  In  my 
attempts  at  an  emulous  imitation  of  their 
master-pieces,  I  lost  that  nerve  of  originality 
in  which  I  had  hitherto  prided  myself.  Truth 
began,  at  last,  gradually,  but  irresistibly,  to 
force  itself  upon  my  reluctant  mind.  The 
bitter  conviction  glared  before  my  eyes.  The 
brush  dropped  from  my  hands,  my  head  sunk 
on  my  bcwom— I  was  not  intended  for  a 
painter ! 

**  I  began  to  comprehend  that  those  bright, 
flitting  fancies  on  which  I  had  laid  my  claims 
to  an  artist's  genius  may  equally  glimmer 
through  the  benighted  understanding  of  the 
dullest  of  men.  That  they  are  the  vital  spark 
inherent  in  the  spiritual  substance  of  every 
man's  soul,  latent  under  the  deepest  layers 
of  coarse  sensualism,  slumbering,  but  not 
extinguished,  under  the  ashes  of  the  coldest 
materialism ;  that  every  man's  mind  is  teem- 
ing with  volumes  of  never-io-be-written 
poetry ;  that  each  of  us  might  say,  with  a 
boast  analogous  to  Archimedes's,  *  Give  me 
but  a  language  and  I  will  reveal  Heaven !' 
But  that  he  alone  is  indeed  a  creator  who 
suffers  not  those  familiar  demons  of  imagi- 
nation to  run  riot  in  his  brain,  but,  with  the 
might  of  a  fearless  enchanter,  secures  them 
in  his  grasp,  subjects  them  to  his  will,  forces 
them  into  daylight  under  the  shape  of  words, 
colors,  or  notes ;  that  the  privilege  of  genius 
consists  less  in  the  conception  than  in  the 
expression  of  thought ;  that,  in  short,  a  man 
is  only  a  poet  in  as  much  as  he  is  a  versifier ; 
only  a  painter  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  color- 
ist. 

**  Thus  did  I  see  myself  baffled  in  the  sole 
object  of  my  whole  life.  In  the  midst  of  my 
career  I  became  aware  that  I  had  followed 
a  road  without  issue.  Great  God  !  upwards 
of  thirty  years  lived  in  vain  ! 

**  And   yet   this  blasting  conviction,  this 
death-blow  to  my  fondest  expectations,  found 
my  heart  more  calmly  resigned  than. I  had  an- 
ticipated.    No  stroke  of  afiEkiction  c«a  b^^t\«x^  o^  ^lA^lloace,  or  some  saccessful  rirtl 


down  the  stubbornness  of  haman  vitality.  Ai  ler.^ 
outcast  from  the  temple  of  art,  I  continued  nU'^' 
worship  at  its  threshold.  I  shrank  fromtkl>=^ 
creator  into  the  mere  amateur.  I  fdlovei,  p^' 
a  discarded  suitor,  in  the  train  of  the  beanq  y'^ 
that  spurned  me.  The  quiet  enjoyments  d  y-' 
the  man  of  taste  are  not  without  relish  enk  y* 
for  one  who  aimed  at  the  more  tempeslooiis  I 
raptures  of  operative  genius.  A  long  cat  Ir 
templatiou  of  the  beautiful  gives  our  mindal  h 
the  refinement  of  the  most  exquisite  Epico-  y 
rism.  A  visit  to  the  Tribune  or  a  lounge  ii  li 
the  halls  of  the  Vatican, — a  thunder-storm  ia  |i 
the  Apennines,  or  a  sunset  in  the  bay  of  Ni-  |i 
pies,  had  lost  noneof  their  charms,  even  though 
I  had  relinquished  all  hope  of  reproducing  the 
wonders  of  nature,  or  rivalling  the  prodigiei 
of  art.  Sense  was  not  deadened  or  blunted, 
even  though  deprived  of  all  vent  and  utterance. 
Inaction  is  not  idleness  in  Italy ;  there  is  life 
in  the  air  you  inhale,  life  in  your  listless  lan- 
guor, life  in  the  very  dreams  of  your  slum- 
bers. 

*'  From  this  delicious  state  of  supineness, 
domestic  afflictions  came  rudely  to  awake  me. 
My  father  died,  and  the  sins  of  his  prodigality 
were  severely  visited  on  his  no  less  extravagaoi 
son.  I  hastened  back  to  England  only  to  find 
myself  an  orphan  and  a  beggar.  In  presence 
of  staring  poverty  I  was  roused  into  exertion. 
Once  more  I  took  up  my  pencil,  no  longer, 
alas !  to  wrestle  with  the  overpowering  emo- 
tions of  an  exuberant  fancy,  no  longer  to  toil 
for  endless  renown,  but  to  engage  in  a  despe- 
rate struggle — for  bread  ? 

**  Ten  years'  absence  had  made  me  almost 
a  stranger  at  home ;  still  a  few  persons  were 
living  who  had  witnessed  the  earliest  e.«say  of 
what  they  looked  upon  as  a  promising  genius. 
A  long  sojourn  in  It^ly  was  no  trifling  recom- 
mendation in  the  eyes  of  the  untravelled  part 
of  our  wealthy  citizens.  Among  these  lower 
ranks  of  patrons  of  the  flne  arts  I  was  for  a 
season  a  novelty.  I  was  invited  to  give  life 
in  my  canvass  to  the  round  face  of  an  overfed 
alderman ;  to  produce  a  faithful  imitation  of 
the  sharp  features,  shrivelled  neck,  and  red 
elbows  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  to  delineate 
the  crazy  chimney-tops  of  his  Elizabethan 
villa  at  Hackney.  In  a  profession  in  which 
mediocrity  itself  is  an  abomination,  I  consent- 
ed at  once  to  sink  to  the  lowest  order.  I  he- 
came  a  mere  drudge.  Still ,  even  yet,  I  shrunk 
not  from  the  degrading  task.  I  drank  my  cup 
to  the  lees.     I  despised  myself,  and  lived  on. 

''  But  I  prostrated  myself  in  vain.  Fortune 
could  not  be  propitiated  by  the  most  abject 
acts  of  dastardly  submission.  My  vulg&r  em- 
ployers gradually  dropped  me.  Perhaps  mj 
talents  did  not  even  come  up  to  their  stand- 
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^^^ped  forward  with  stronger  claims  to  their 

,5.^tronage.     Perhaps,  also,  my  inborn  haugh- 

.5^688  and  irritability  were  not  always  suffi- 

^^otly  curbed  in  presence  of  those  purse- 

'^  I^^ud  idiots.     Perhaps,  in  some  unguarded 

~  T^oment,  I  betrayed  my  repugnance  to  the  vile 

^<K^  that  were  offered  to  me. 

*•  I  deny  not  the  charge.  My  stubborn 
-  spirit,  my  fiery  temper  may  have  had  an  am- 
I^Je  share  in  working  out  my  destitution.  Ad- 
versity never  fails  to  find  a  ready  auxiliary  in 
Xhe  morbid  tendencies  of  our  soul.  Man  is 
but  too  oflen  the  worst  enemy  of  himself.  But, 
to  whatever  causes  my  calamities  might  be 
ascribed,  my  desolation  was  now  complete. 
I  was  left  alone,  with  no  prospects  but  sheer 
starvation  before  me. 

**  Thank  God  1  I  had  now  nothing  to  fear. 
All  hopes  of  happiness  were  long  since  blight- 
ed ;    but  I  was  now  denied  the  very  means  of 
aubsistence.    Society  cast  me  out  of  its  bosom. 
*The  earth  had  not  a  square  foot  of  ground  for 
xne  to  stand  upon.     I  welcomed  despair  ;   I 
liu^ged  it  with  a  lover's  transport ;  I  revelled 
in  its  cold,  withering  embrace.     Heaven  and 
earth  had  forsaken  me.     I  considered  myself 
acquitted  of  all  debts.   I  was  at  last  thorough- 
ly, absolutely,  unconditionally  free.   I  breath- 
ed   again.      I  was  now  at  liberty  to  do  as  I 
pleased  with  myself.     I  determined — to  die  ! 
"  Yes,  my  friends,  1  have  gazed  upon  the 
sun  which  shall  never  rise  again  for  me.     1 
liave  watched  the  deepening  night  which  is 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  darker  and  more 
durable  night.     I  am  resolved  on  self-destruc- 
tion 1 

**  Start  not — answer  not — do  not  stir  !  Step 
not  between  me  and  my  irremovable  resolu- 
tion. I  anticipate  all  your  remonstrances.  I 
have  provided  against  all  opposition  on  your 
part.  Think  you  I  would  so  freely  avow  my 
design,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  living 
being  to  frustrate  it?  I  am  determined  to 
die,  and  no  man  who  loves  me  could  consci- 
entiously wish  to  thwart  my  purpose. 

"  Spare  me  your  useless  protestations  of 
unbounded  devotion.     Tell  me  not  that  your 
friendly  zeal   is  ready  to  snap  your  purse- 
strings,  that  the  poorest  of  you  is  willing  to 
break  the  last  crust  with  an  old  friend.     God 
bless  you  !  I  mean  no  reproach.      It  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  and  I  hold  you  not  account- 
able for  a  long  neslect  which  originated  in 
the  common  selfishness  of  mankind.      But 
during  these  last  three  years  in  which  I  was 
plunged  deeper  and  de^er  in  this  abyss  of 
misery,  which  of  you  sought  me  out  ?   who 
remembered  met  who  thought  it  his  duty  to 
offer  me  a  share  in  his  fortune  ?     Had  you, 
to-morrow,  heard  the  announcement  of  my 
death  by  ftarvatioo,  would  all  your  benevo- 


lent intentions  save  you  from  the  charge  of 
murder  ? 

"  What !  you  give  no  relief  unsolicited  ? 
But  know  you  not  that  a  man  of  honor  dies, 
and  begs  not ;  that  he  hides,  denies  his  dis- 
tress, never  implores  your  charity,  till  he  has 
resolved  not  to  survive  his  humiliation?  Oh! 
take  not  pride  from  him  to  whom  nothing  else 
is  lefl ;  the  poor  alone  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 
It  is  his  last  defensive  weapon  to  save  him 
from  being  trampled  to  the  dust.  I  could 
not  accept  of  any  man's  bounties :  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  live  by  your  alms.  I  asked 
for  employment ;  I  offered  to  work  for  my 
bread.  I  shrunk  from  no  toil ;  I  recoiled 
from  no  degradation.  The  world  has  no  oc- 
casion for  my  services ;  I  can  make  myself 
no  useful  member  of  society,  and  I  will  not 
hang  on  it,  a  parasite. 

'*  Once  fixed  on  this  determination,  you 
will  ask  what  object  made  me  solicit  your 
presence.  Do  not  think  that  I  wanted  cou- 
rage to  die  atone,  or  that  I  indulged  a  vain 
wish  to  exhibit  my  firmness  before  you.  I 
require  neither  your  support  nor  your  com- 
miseration. But  on  this  supreme  moment  I 
felt  a  longing  for  a  final  communion  with  men. 
I  obeyed  an  almost  animal  instinct  of  cling- 
ing to  life  even  in  the  jaws  of  death.  Had  I 
been  stretched  on  my  death-bed  by  consump- 
tion, or  by  any  other  lingering  complaint,  you 
would  have  vied  with  each  other  in  perform- 
ing the  last  offices  by  my  side,  you  would  have 
smoothed  my  pillow,  you  would  have  received 
my  last  breath,  treasured  up  my  parting 
words.  Should  it  be  otherwise  now,  because 
despair,  and  not  disease,  suddenly  forces  me 
from  this  world,  and  urges  me  to  another, 
where  nothing  but  darkness  and  terror  await 
me  ?  Hold  out  your  hands — stand  by  me  ! 
Death  is  bitter,  my  friends,  even  though  life 
may  have  become  unbearable.  Once  more 
to-day,  I  mingled  with  the  world  as  I  took  leave 
of  it ;  with  the  springing  step  of  buoyant  youth 
I  dashed  through  the  crowded  streets.  How 
busy  was  life  around  me,  whilst  death  lay 
heavy  on  my  bosom ;  and  the  day  was  so  pure 
and  balmy,  and  every  tree  in  the  park  was  in 
blossom,  and  every  carriage  glittered,  and 
every  horse  pranced,  and  every  woman  smiled. 

**  Alas !  the  smile  of  woman  !  I  have  not 
revealed  yet  the  deepest  source  of  affliction. 
I  loved,  my  friends,  and  never  was  loved.  My 
arms  never  clasped  the  object  of  my  tender- 
ness,— my  head  never  rested  on  a  faithful  bo- 
som. I  loved  not  a  woman,  but  woman.  With 
an  artist's  power  of  abstraction  I  worshipped 
unsubstantial  idols;  as  long  as  I  fancied  my- 
self a  creator,  I  was  dead  to  the  charms  of 
God's  creatures.  Whilst  my  pencil  conjured 
down  angeU  ftom  Vi^v^^tl^Ww  ^a>q^^\  Vs^"^ 
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for  mortal  embraces  ?  You  see  this  canvass 
on  ray  easel : — that  was  my  first  picture  and 
the  last.  I  worked  at  that  canvass  till  I  could 
tell  my  years  in  every  touch  of  the  brush ; — 
that  was  the  woman  I  loved.  It  is  no  more 
finished  than  the  thousand  sketches  which  I 
have  torn  to  pieces  in  my  sullen  mood  of  de- 
spondency. It  is  no  less  a  failure;  but  I 
loved  it,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  destroy 
it.  Touch  it  not  now,  you  will  see  it  when  I 
shall  be  no  more. 

"  But  when  I  abjured  art,  when  I  found 
myself  an  outcast  from  my  paradise  of  dreams, 
groping  through  this  benighted  world,  strug- 
gling against  want  and  obscurity,  oh  !  then  I 
sought  refuge  in  a  woman's  bosom — then  I 
gazed  wistfully  afler  every  fair  form  that  swept 
heedlessly  past  the  forlorn  painter,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  have  held  them  by  the  hem  of 
their  garment,  and  thrown  my  arms  round 
them  and  pressed  them  to  my  bosom,  and  cried, 
'  Love  me ! — oh !  let  me  be  loved  ere  I  die !' 

"  Alas !  all  of  them  seemed  to  read  in  my 
eyes  the  despair  that  sai  on  my  soul.  They 
shuddered  at  my  haggard  look,  they  feared 
me.  Oh !  he  lies  who  describes  woman  as 
a  tender,  sensitive  being.  They  also  shrink 
from  the  contact  of  poverty  and  sorrow ;  they 
also  refuse  to  smile  on  the  wretch  the  world 
frowns  upon.  They  do,  indeed,  delight  in 
scenes  of  feigned  misery,  in  fictitious  recitals 
of  imaginary  disasters ;  for  to  their  keen  sen- 
sibilities sadness  itself  is  a  luxury,  and  tears 
a  source  of  voluptuous  emotions ;  but  the  sight 
of  actual  misery,  the  approach  of  real  distress, 
is  as  unwelcome  to  them  as  to  the  most  selfish 
of  the  coarser  sex.  All  anxious  for  our  safe- 
ty, we  steer  wide  of  the  crafl  perilling  by  our 
side  in  the  ocean  of  life, — we  dread  a  collision 
with  its  foundering  wreck, — we  stand  in  a 
superstitious  awe  of  the  deadly  grasp  of  its 
drowning  mariner.  No^no !  the  sunbeam 
of  woman's  eye  never  shot  across  the  gloom 
of  my  despair, — the  music  of  her  voice  never 
■tilled  the  tempests  of  my  spirit.  Unloved  I 
descend  to  my  grave ! 

**  Let,  then,  calm  friendship  surround  him 
whom  all  warmer  affections  deserted.  Leave 
me  not,  my  friends !  You  see  I  am  calm  and 
collected.  Profoundly  grieved,  incurably 
wounded  to  my  heart's  core,  but  not  unman- 
ned, nor  demented. 

**  God  forgive  me !  I  am  no  suicide.  The 
world  issued  the  warrant,  and  left  me  only  the 
choice  of  my  death.  I  have  chosen  the  short- 
est and  easiest.  Be  ye  my  witnesses  that  I 
depart  at  peace  with  mankind.  None  of  them 
ever  wronged  me.  It  is  no  man's  fault  if  our 
race  have  outgrown  its  appointed  abode, — if 
it  baa  multiplied  till  the  earth  can  no  longer 
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tunate  make  room  for,  their  betters.   Id 
set  the  first  example.    There  is  another  fd| 
let  us  hope,  for  those  who  find  no  place  in  lli| 
— another  world,  incomprehensible,  but, 
doubtedly,  boundless  and  endless." 

After  these  words,  Sheridan  ceased  il^ 
ruptly.  His  friends  had  heard  him  in  alii 
amazement  Nothing  could  be  more  astooirih 
ing  than  the  contrast  between  the  mildMl 
and  sedateness  of  the  artist's  manner  andii 
terrible  import  of  his  words.  His  caloMi 
deceived  the  most  discerning  among  tke  If 
standers.  They  hung  down  their  heid8,tkf 
dared  not  raise  their  eyes  into  each  oCheA 
faces.  There  were  moments,  indeed,  in  wM 
some  of  them  would  have  interrupted  kiftt(>^ 
They  waited  for  a  pause,  for  a  fair  oppoil^feio  ^ 
nity  to  start  up  and  secure  the  unhappy  m^ 
man.     He  gave  them  no  time. 

He  rose  suddenly  at  the  conclusion  of  1* 
speech.      He  stared  at  them  for  one  secoiiV'^ 
with  a  cold,  bitter  smile,  then,  with  the  swif^  \^: 
ness  of  lightning,  he  tore  open  his  loose  govn, 
and  a  short,  lead-coloured  blade  was  seen 
gleaming  in  the  air. 

Of  all  that  company  one  only  had  been  a 
silent  but  not  idle  spectator.  Sir  HorK< 
Thoroughgood  had  glided  unperceived  be- 
tween the  easel  and  the  wall.  Sheridan  had 
hardly  time  to  raise  his  arm  for  the  fell  stroke, 
ere  the  weapon  was  wrenched  from  bi$ 
hand, 

**  Young  man,  not  so !"  exclaimed  the  ba- 
ronet, as  he  secured  the  maniac  in  his  power- 
ful embrace :  **  ask  us  not  to  stand  by  and 
witness  such  a  work  of  awful  butchery.  We 
admit  the  justice  of  all  your  past  grievances. 
Could  self^estruction  annihilate  by-gooe 
evils,  could  suicide  be  retrospective,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  blessing  to  you.  But  how 
dare  you  murder  the  future?  How  know 
you  what  destinies  are  in  store  for  yoat 
*  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  Jot 
Cometh  in  the  morning.'  " 

Sir  Horace  said  no  more ;  he  knew  how  to 
minister  better  than  words  to  a  diseased 
mind.  A  hackney-coach  was  called  for ;  the 
struggling  maniac  was  almost  forced  into  it 
Sir  Horace  bade  them  drive  to  his  house  id 
Harley  Street. 

On  the  following  morning  a  large  number 
of  the  baronet's  friends  took  luncheon  with 
him.  A  picture  was  produced  ;  it  wis  the 
same  that  poor  Sheridan  alluded  to  in  his  in- 
sane speech,  bequeathing  it,  as  it  were,  to 
his  friends.  It  repysented  a  slight  female 
figure,  clad  in  snow-white  drapery.  The 
form  was  hardly  sketched,  but  the  counte- 
nance was  an  ineffable  type  of  superhumaa 
loveliness. 


hold  it    Let  us  cast  lots.     Let  t\ie  \e»a  ^i-\    ^vi  l&»i%i^  i}to\{oted  its  sale  by  aoctios; 
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baronet  himself  acted  George 
the  occasion.  The  picture  was 
Lord  Randolph  for  500  guineas. 
r  was  present,  pale,  silent,  and 
igh  burst  from  his  breast;  he 
arms  round  his    preserver,   and 

ame  afternoon  Sir  Horace  drove 
artist  to  his  villa  at  Richmond, 
oughgood  and  her  two  lovely 
ere  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
nt  suicide.  All  that  feminine 
^ould  suggest  was  resorted  to  to 
dise  of  their  delightful  residence, 
oks  still  downcast  and  gloomy, 
^ith  him,  and  better  thoughts  be- 
g  up  in  his  breast.  Reconciled 
js  been  often  heard  to  repeat  with 
;tion,  *'  His  wrath  endureth  but 
g  of  an  eye,  and  in  His  pleasure 
iriness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
eth  in  the  morning." 


HOPE  OF  THE  AZTECS. 

>aiia^  from  PrMcoU'f  *  Hiitonr  of  the 
ixico,'  quoted  in  the  Jttktmmmmf  Na  837. 

glorious  dream  that  hang 
I  that  race  of  old  ; 
believed,  by  poets  song, 
t  and  seer  foretold  : 
amid  his  mystic  lore, 
march  in  his  hall, 
veary  peasant  waited  for 
'omised  hope  of  all — 
whose  presence  early  blest 
ren  of  the  golden  West. 

ig  brightened  childhood*!  hour, 

)wn'd  the  hope  of  youth  ; 

lood  trusted  in  the  power 

nquestioned  truth  ; 

,  upon  whose  light  had  fallen 

Bts  of  time  and  tears, 

I  dark  portals  lingered  on, 

those  glorious  years, 

their  fife  and  land  should  bring 

>ms  of  eternal  spring. 

en  grew  to  toiling  men, 
Jths'  bright  locks  grew  gray, 
their  paths  of  care  and  pain 
id  pass'd  awav ; 
'  an  early  shrine  grew  cold, 
ny  a  stor  grew  dim, 
s  grew  dense,  and  cities  old, 
they  looked  for  him  ; 
breeze,  or  billow,  bore 
0U8  wanderer  to  their  shore. 

fien  o'er  the  deep,  unAirled 
w  the  first  white  sail 
sought  the  western  world, 
1  the  wMtem  gile, 
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How  did  the  Golden  Land  rejoice, ' 

And  welcome  from  the  sea. 
With  all  a  nation*s  heart  and  voice, 

Her  wandering  deity  ! 
But  knew  not  that  she  hailed,  with  joy. 
The  Mighty  only  to  destroy. 

But  who  was  he  that  mingled  thus 

With  all  a  nation's  dreams,  ^ 

And  on  the  monarch's  memory  rose. 

And  in  the  poet's  themes  ? 
Was  it  the  child  of  some  far  land, 

The  early  wise  and  bright. 
Who  shed  upon  that  distant  strand 

His  country's  gathered  light  ? 
Or  wanderer  from  some  brighter  sphere. 
Who  came  but  could  not  linger  here  ? 

Was  it  some  shadow,  vainly  bright. 

Of  hope  and  memory  bom. 
Like  those  that  shed  a  passing  light 

Upon  the  world's  gray  mom  ', 
Whose  dreamy  presence  lingers  still 

By  old  and  ruined  shrines. 
Or  flits,  where  wandering  Israel 

For  her  MeMiah  pines ; 
For  ages,  as  they  went  and  came. 
Have  brought  no  dimness  to  that  dream  ? 

And,  even  amid  our  fainter  faith. 

How  long,  and  oh,  how  far, 
A  thousand  weary  hearts  look  forth 

For  some  unrisen  star  : 
But  all  these  vainly  yearning  dreams 

That  haunt  our  path  of  gloom. 
May  be  but  voices  from  the  climes 

That  lie  beyond  the  tomb ; 
Telling  of  brighter,  better  things. 
Than  ever  blest  our  earthly  springs. 

rRAHcis  Baowv. 


Etruscan    Aittk^uities. — Signor    Campanari, 
whose  interesting  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  our 
London  readers,  is  now  residing  at  Toscanella  (the 
ancient  Tuscania),  where  **he  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  opening  sepulchres,  selling  the  portable 
objects,  and  reserving  the  more  weighty  to  adora 
his  own  garden.     He  has  fitted  up  a  large  cave 
with  vases,  sarcophagi,  and  ornaments,  arranged 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  in 
an  Etruscan  tomb.    The  cave  is  square,  and  aar- 
rounded  by  a  ledge,  upon  which  are  sarcophagi, 
with  recumbent  figures  resting  upon  them,  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall :  upon  the  legs  and  bodies 
of  the  figures  vases,  of  different  sizes,  are  placed, 
standing  upright :  and  attached  to  naiis  in  the  wall, 
immediately  above  the  heads  of  the  figures,  are 
bronze  utensils,  of  various  forms,  known  to  virtuosi 
under  the  titles  of  gpecchj  misticiy  prirferieula^  strv- 
gilsy  Slc.    The  efifect  of  this  cave,  containing  the 
genuine  objects  of  ancient  art,  arranged  in  a  place 
and  style  so  closely  resembling  the  oricinal,  is  in 
every  respect  admirable."  ...  He  has  also  *'on  the 
top  of  a  wall,  enclosing  the  garden  of  a  hospital, 
arranged  twelve  figures  of  men  and  women,  the 
size  of  life,  in  the  usual  recumbent  posture ;  one  of 
them  had  an  inscription  carved  on  the  cuahion  npon 
which  he  rested,  and  another  held  with  both  hajoidft 
a  icrgll,  with  thi««  UA«t  «^u\C^  --lidu  QL«a.^ 
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A  BEWAILMENT  FROM  BATH; 

OB,    POOR  OLD  MAIDS. 
From  Blackwood**  Magaxino. 

Mr.  Editor! — You  have  a  great  oamewith 
our  sex !  Christopher  North  is,  in  our  flow- 
ing cups — of  Bohea — "  freshly  remembered." 
To  vou,  therefore,  as  to  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of 
modem  Arcadia,  do  I  address  the  voice  ofmy 
bewailment.  Not  from  any  miserable  coveting 
afler  the  publicities  of  printing.  All  I  implore 
of  you,  is  a  punch  of  your  cratch  into  the  very 
heart  of  a  matter  involving  the  best  interests  of 
my  sex ! 

You.  dear  Mr.  Editor,  who  have  your  eyes 
garnisned  with  Solomon's  spectacles  about  you, 
cannot  but  have  perceived  on  the  parlor-taoles 
and  book-shelves  of  your  fair  friends — by  whose 
firesides  you  arc  courted  ev6n  as  the  good  knight, 
and  the  Spectator,  by  the  Lady  Lizards  of  the 
days  of  Anne — a  sudden  inundation  of  tabby- 
bound  volumes,  addressed,  in  supergilt  letters, 
to  the  "  Wives  of  England"— the  "  Daughters 
of  England"— the  "Grandmothers  of  England." 
A  few,  arrayed  in  modest  calf  or  embossed  linen, 
address  themselves  to  the  sober  latitudes  of  the 
manse  or  parsonage-house.  Some  treat,  with- 
out permission,  of  "  Woman's  Mission" — some, 
n  defiance  of  custom,  of  her  "Duties."  From 
exuberant  4to,  down  to  the  fid-fad  concentration 
of  12mo— from  crown  demy  to  diamond  edi- 
tions— no  end  to  these  chartered  documenta- 
tions of  the  sex !  The  women  of  this  favored 
kingdom  of  Q,ueen  Victoria,  appear  to  have 
been  unexpectedly  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
found  wanting  iu  morals  and  manners :  or  why 
this  sudden  emission  of  codes  of  morality  ? 

No  one  denies,  indeed,  that  woman  has,  of 
late  ris'  wonderfully  in  the  market;  or  that  the 
weaker  sex  is  coming  it  amazingly  strong.  The 
sceptres  of  three  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  Europe 
are  swayed  by  female  hands.  The  first  writer 
of  young  France  is  a  woman.  The  first  astron- 
omer of  young  England,  idem,  Mrs.  Trollope 
played  the  Chesterfield  and  the  deuce  with  tne 
Yankees.  Miss  Martineau  turned  the  head  of 
the  mighty  Brougham.  Mademoiselle  d' A nge- 
viile  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  has  replaced  Corneille  and  Racine  on 
their  crumbling  pedestals.  I  might  waste  hours 
o  i  your  precious  time,  sir,  in  perusing  a  list  of 
the.  eminent  women  now  competing  with  the 
rougher  sex  for  the  laurels  of  renown.  But  you 
know  it  all  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  You  have 
done  honor  due,  in  your  time,  to  Joanna  Baillie 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  to  Caroline  Southey  and 
Miss  Ferrier.  You  praised  Mrs.  Butler  when 
she  deserved  it;  and  probably  esteem  Mary 
Howitt,  and  Mary  Mitford,  and  all  the  other 
Maries,  at  their  just  value — to  say  nothing  of 
the  Maria  of  Edgworthstown,  so  fairly  worth 
them  all.  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  were  even 
one  of  the  first  to  do  homage  to  the  Swedish 
Richeu'dson,  Frederika  Bremer ;  though  having 
sown  your  wild  oaCs,  you  keep  your  own  coun- 
sel anent  novel  reading. 

You  will,  therefore,  probably  sympathize  in 
the  general  amazement,  that,  at  a  moment  when 
the  Bex  IB  signalizing  itself  from  pole  to  pole— 
when  a  Grace  Darling  obtains  the  ^^m  vox  m- 
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trcpidity — when  the  Honorable  Miss  Grinutatfk  1^^- 
Prayer-Book  is  read  in  churches — ^when  M&  i^r: 
Fry,  like  hunger,  eats  through  stone  waDiti  |j^ - 
call  felons  to  repentance — when  a  kinghai4^ 
scended  from  his  throne,  and  a  prince  from  nf 
al  highnesshood,  to  reward  the  virtues  of  the  fat  ||^ 
partners  to  whom  they  were  unable  to  im|«l  1^ 
the  rights  of  the  blood-royal — ^when  the  tuoA 
specimen  of  modern  sculpture  has  been  sopplifii 
by  a  female  hand,  and  woman,  in  short,  u  at  t 
premium  throughout  the  universe,  all  thisivui 
of  sermonizing  should  have  been  thrown,  liket 
wet  blanket,  over  her  shoulders ! 

But  this  is  not  enough,  dear  Mr.  Editor.  I  wik 
to  direct  your  attention  towards  an  excluoit 
branch  ofthe  grievance.  I  have  no  doubt  tha^ 
in  your  earlier  years,  instead  of  courting  voot 
fair  friends,  as  Burns  appears  to  have  done, 
with  copies  of  your  own  works,  vou  used  to  pre 
sent  unto  them  the  "  Legacy  oj  Dr.  Gregory  tQ 
his  DoMghterB^^—oT  ^^  Mrs  Chapone^s.  LettenJ 
or  Miss  Bowdler's,  or  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  appropri- 
ately bound  and  gilt;  and  thus  apprized  ofthe 
superabundance  of  prose  providea  for  their  edi- 
fication, are  prepared  to  reel  with  me,  that  if 
they  have  not  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  the  prophet^ 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  by  the  fripperj 
tomes  which  load  the  counters  of  our  bazan. 
nis  perception  has  come  of  itsel£  If  I  cooid 
only  be  fortunate  enough  to  enlarge  your  scope 
of  comprehension ! 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  what  is  called  a 
lone  woman.  Shakspeare,  through  whose  reck- 
lessness originate  half  the  commonplaces  of  oar 
land's  language,  thought  proper  to  oefine  sach  a 
condition  "single  BLEssEnNEss" — though  be 
aptly  enough  engrafts  it  on  a  thorn !  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  enough  admire  the  theory  of  ce^ 
tain  modern  poets,  that  an  angel  is  an  ethereal 
being,  composed  by  the  interunion  in  heaven,  of 
two  mortals  who  have  been  faithfully  attached 
on  earth — and  as  to  "  blessedness''  being  ever 
"  single,"  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  about  the  matter  \  *'  Happi- 
ness," Lord  Byron  assures  us,  "  was  bom  a 
twin !" 

I  do  not  mean  to  complain  ofmy  condition- 
far  from  it  But  I  wish  to  say,  that  since,  from 
the  small  care  taken  by  English  parents  to 
double  the  condition  of  their  daughters,  it  is  clear 
the  state  of  "  single  blessedness"  is  of  hi^ier 
account  in  our  own  **  favored  country"  than  in 
any  other  in  Europe ;  it  certainly  behooves  the 
guardians  ofthe  public  weal  to  afford  due  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  spinsters. 

Every  body  knows  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
very  fatnerland  of  old  maids.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  superfluous  daughters  of  a  family  are 
disposed  of  in  convents  and  higwinagesAxuX  asio 
Turkey  and  China  they  are,  still  more  humane- 
ly, drowned.  In  certain  provinces  ofthe  eait, 
pigs  are  expressly  kept,  to  be  turned  into  the 
streets  at  daybreak,  for  the  purpose  of  devour 
ing  the  female  infants  exposed  ouring  the  night 
— thus  benevolently  securing  them  m>m  the  aP 
ter  torments  of  single  "blessedness." 

But  a  far  nobler  arrangement  was  made  by 

that  greatest  of  modern  legislators,  Napoleon- 

whose  code  entitles  the  daughters  of  a  house  to 

^share  equally  with  sonsi  in  its  ^property  and 
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ueathments ;  and  in  France,  a  woman  with 
9wry  is  as  sore  of  courtship  and  marriage,  as 
leatn  and  burial.  Nay,  so  much  is  marriaee 
;arded  among  the  French  as  the  indispensable 
uUtion  of  the  human  species,  that  parents  pro- 
id  as  openly  to  the  task  of  procuring  a  proper 
Bband  for  tneir  daughter,  as  of  providing  her 
th  shoes  and  stockings.  No  false  delicacy — 
pitiful  manoeuvres  i  The  affair  is  treated  like 
Y  other  negotiation.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
)  and  two  making  four,  which  enables  two 
make  one.  How  Tar  more  honest  than  the 
Idling  and  trickery  of  English  match-making 
rhicn,  by  keeping  men  constantly  on  the  de- 
sive,  predisposes  them  against  attractions  to 
ich  they  mifht  otherwise  give  way !  How- 
r,  as'  I  said  before,  I  do  not  wish  to  complain 
ay  condition. 

only  consider  it  hard  that  the  interests  of  the 
es  of  England  are  to  be  exclusively  studied, 
en  the  unfortunate  females  who  lack  the  con- 
itions  of  matronhood  are  in  so  far  neater 
it  of  sustainment ;  and  that  all  the  meories 
he  perfectionizement  of  the  fair  sex  now  is- 
\g  from  the  press,  should  purport  to  instruct 
ing  ladies  how  to  qualify  themselves  for 
es,  and  wives  how  to  qualify  themselves  for 
.ven;  and  not  a  word  addressed,  either  in  the 
f  ofexhortation,  remonstrance,  or  applause,  to 
highly  respectable  order  of  the  female  com- 
nity  whose  cause  I  have  taken  on  myself  to 
''ocate.  Have  not  the  wives  of  England  hus- 
kds  to  whisper  wisdom  into  their  ears  ?  Why, 
a,  are  they  to  be  coaxed  or  lectured  by  tabby- 
ind  volumes,  while  we  are  led  neglected  in  a 
ner  7  Our  earthly  career  is  far  more  try- 
— our  temptations  as  much  greater,  as  our 
asures  are  less ;  and  it  is  mortifying  indeed 
ind  our  behavior  a  thing  so  little  worth  in- 
ference. We  may  conduct  ourselves,  it 
!ins,  es  indecorously  as  we  think  proper,  for 
f  thing  the  united  oooksellers  of  the  United 
ngdom  care  to  the  contrary ! 
^ot  that  I  very  much  wonder  at  literary  men 
yarding  the  education  of  wives  as  a  matter  of 
rment  The  worse  halves  of  Socrates,  Mil- 
I,  Hooker,  have  been  thorns  in  their  sides, 
ring  them  into  blasphen^  against  the  sex. 
!C  is  this  a  reason,  I  only  ask  you,  for  leaving, 
B  an  uncultivated  waste,  that  holy  army  of 
LTtyrs,  the  spinsteiiiood  of  Great  Britain ! 
Mr.  Editor,  act  like  a  man !  Speak  up  for  us  ! 
rite  up  for  us !  Tell  these  little  writers  of 
le  books,  that  howeyer  they  may  think  to  se- 
-e  dinners  and  suppers  to  themselves,  by  cur- 
ng  favor  with  uie  rulers  of  the  roast,  the 
uUett  of  all  women  have  been  single  !  Tell 
an  of  our  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth— the  pat- 
less  of  their  c^ng,  the  protectress  of  learn- 
l  and  learned  men.  Tell  them  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
i  conqueror  of  even  English  chivaliy.  Tell 
am  of  all  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Stzurade 
^ariiil  Tell  them  that,  from  the  throne  to 
I  hospital,  the  spinster,  unharassed  by  the 
res  of  private  lire,  has  been  found  most  fruit- 
in  public  virtue. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  will  persuade  them  that 
t  are  worth  our  schoohnff;  and  the  *'01d 
lids  of  England"  may  lookTorward  to  receive 
abby4>ouBd  naauai  of  their  duties^  as  well 
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as  its  "  Wives."  I  have  really  no  patience  with 
the  selfish  conceit  of  these  married  women,  who 
fsmcy  their  well-doing  of  such  importance. 
See  how  they  were  held  by  the  ancients!— 
treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  and  denied  the 
privilege  of  all  mental  accomplishment  When 
the  Grecian  matrons  affected  to  weep  over  the 
slain,  ailer  some  victory  of  Themistocles,  Uie 
Athenian  general  bade  them  "  dry  their  tears, 
and  practise  a  single  virtue  in  atonement  of  all 
their  weaknesses."  It  was  to  their  single  wo- 
men the  philosophers  of  the  portico  addressed 
their  lessons;  not  to  the  domestic  drudges, 
whom  they  considered  only  worthy  to  inspect 
the  distafis  of  their  slaves,  and  produce  sons  for 
the  service  of  the  country. 

In  Bath,  Brighton,  and  other  spinster  colonies 
of  this  island,  the  demand  for  sucti  a  work  would 
be  prodigious.  The  sale  of  canary-birds  and 
poodles  might  suffer  a  temporary  depression  in 
consequence;  but  this  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant Perhaps — who  knows — so  positive  a 
recognition  of  our  estate  as  a  definite  class  of  the 
community,  might  lead  to  the  long  desiderated 
establishment  of  a  lay  convent,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  begtiinages  of  Flanders,  though  less 
ostensibly  subject  to  religious  law-^-a  convent 
where  single  gentlewomen  might  unite  together 
in  their  meals  and  devotions,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  code  of  laws  set  forth  in  their  tabby- 
bound  Koran. 

Methinksl  see  it— a  roocfem  temple  of  Vesta, 
without  its  tell-tale  fires— square,  rectangular, 
simple,  airy,  isolated— 'chaste  as  Diana  smd 
quiet  as  the  grave — the  frescoed  walls  comme- 
morating the  legend  of  Saint  Ursula  and  her 
eleven  thoussmd — the  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's 
daughter— Elizabedi  Carter  translating  Epicte- 
tus— Harriet  Msuiineau  revising  the  criminal 
code.  In  the  haM,  Dear  Editor,  should  hang  the 
portrait  of  Christopher  North— in  that  locality, 
appropriately/a  Kit-cat! 

Ponder  upin  this !  The  distinction  is  worthy 
oonsiderati«n.  As  the  newspapers  say,  it  is  an 
*' unpreceiented  opportunity  for  investment!" 
Forthejole  Helicon  of  the  institution  shall  be 
"  Blackwood's  Entire" — its  lady  abbess 

Your  humble  servant  to  command,  (for  the 
old  maids  ofEngland,) 

Tabftba  Glum. 
UtJan.  1844. 

Lanklovmej  Bath, 


The  Press  m  Hanover. — ^The  minister  of  the 
interior  of  Hanover  has  published  an  ordinance  im- 

f»osing  upon  the  owners  of  circulating  libraries  and 
iterary  circles  an  obligation  to  send  their  books  to 
be  censured  anew,  whether  they  had  been  alreadv 
authorized  or  not  by  the  authorities.  The  Journals 
received  in  those  establishments  are  likewise  to 
undergo  the  censorship ;  and  hereafter  no  person 
who  does  not  enjoj  general  confidence  is  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  circulating  library  or  a  literary 
circle  in  Hanover.  [What  the  "  litertf^y  circW  >& 
we  do  not  know.— E^  I*.  Q  V-^J''^-  ^^'^^ 
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THE  SPECULATIVE  PARRICIDE. 

A   PLATONIC  STUDT. 

From  Frasor'i  Ma|^ziDe. 

"  Blood  hath  been  ihed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time, 
Eio  human  itatnte  purged  the  gentle  weal : 
Ajf  and  since  too,  mardem  have  been  perform*d 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.    The  timei  have  been 
That  when  the  braini  were  out  the  man  would  die| 
And  there  an  end." —  Maebrtk, 

Gilbert  Wakefield  observes  ingenuous- 
ly, in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charles  James 
Fox,  that  Plato  and  Aristophanes  were 
among  the  authors  whose  works  he  could  never 
read  through.  Few  scholars  would  say  as 
much  in  the  case  of  the  comic'poet ;  for  if  any 
classical  writer  can  be  said  to  be  fashionable, 
it  is  he  though  the  wild  character  of  his  wit, 
his  everlasting  parodies  of  tragedies  now  lost, 
his  incessant  local  allusions,  concur  to  ren- 
der the  study  of  his  productions  difficult. 
With  Plato  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
He  is  supposed  to  lie  wholly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  popular  intelligence,  not  because 
of  any  peculiarities  in  his  language  or  man- 
ner, but  because  he  is  very  commonly  believ- 
ed to  treat  of  subjects  in  which  men  of  the 
world  neither  are  nor  can  be  interested. 

But  upon  what,  then,  do  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues for  the  most  part  turn  ?  Not  upon 
steam-trains,  we  admit,  or  spinning-jennies, 
or  upon  the  best  method  of  flying  in  the  air, 
or  upon  mesmerism,  or  homoeopathy,  or  the 
cold-water  cure,  or  repeal.  Nevertheless,  the 
topics  which  Plato  delights  to  discuss  are  not 
altogether  without  their  importance.  He 
treats,  for  example,  of  politicfr,  morals,  and 
religion ;  that  is,  of  the  best  methods  for  secur- 
ing the  happiness  of  mankind  boUi  here  and 
hereafter.  He  even  touches  upon  political 
economy,  and  commerce,  and  love,  and  in- 
dustry, the  management  of  wives  and  child- 
ren, the  arts  of  sophistry,  and  the  miscbiev- 
ousness  of  tragedies  and  epic  poems. 

He  is,  then,  a  grave  writer,  it  will  be  said, 
and,  though  his  speculations  may  be  highly 
profitable,  very  little  pleasure  or  amusement 
can  be  derived  from  them.  Besides,  we  need 
not  now  trouble  ourselves  with  Pagan  ser- 
mons, having  so  many  compositions  of  that 
sort  amongst  ourselves,  written  in  our  own 
language,  and  nicely  adapted  to  the  times. 
Plato,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  left  us  few 
sermons.  Grave,  no  doubt,  he  sometimes 
can  be  when  it  seems  to  make  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  look  upon  him 
as  a  comic  writer,  replete  with  genuine  wit, 
sometimes  disguised  in  solemn  phraseology, 
sometimes  bursting  forth  inopportunely  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  serious  discussions,  but 
more  frequently  introduced  without  reserve 
for  the  obvious  and  most  legitimate  purpose 
of  en/jFening  and  delighting  the  leadei. 


[April, 

The  fact  being  precisely  as  we  have  stated, 
it  seems  difficult  to  explain  how  it  can  have 
happened  that  Plato  has  in  almost  all  ages 
been  *^  caviare  to  the  general."  Our  owb 
hypothesis  is  as  follows : — For  some  ages  be- 
fore the  final  extinction  of  Paganism,  there 
flourished  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  a  class  of 
men  who  styled  themselves  philosophers  and 
pretended  to  be  the  disciples  of  Plato.  That 
they  understood  his  philosophy  we  cannot  be 
so  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  for  if  they  did 
we  can  only  regard  them  as  so  many  impos- 
tors. It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
being  endowed  with  wild  and  irregular  ima- 
ginations, living  much  in  solitude,  conTersiog 
with  their  own  ideas,  or  rather  dreams,  they 
became,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ena- 
mored of  mysticism,  which  tranroorted  them 
to  the  antipodes,  as  it  were,  of  the  actual 
world,  in  which  they  beheld  men  subjected 
to  any  thing  but  the  laws  of  philosophy. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  observed  that 
there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between 
mysticism  and  despotism.  The  inventors 
and  professors  of  the  Vedah  system  sprang 
up  under  the  sacerdotal  tyranny  of  the  Brah- 
mins. Sufeeism  first  developed  itself  under 
the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Shah-in-Shah,  and  oor 
neighbors  of  Germany,  urged,  if  they  will 
pardon  us  the  remark,  by  the  same  influence, 
have,  in  most  periods  of  modem  history, 
been  fain  to  seek  ''  the  soul's  joy  which  lies  in 
doing  "  among  those  obscure  and  visionary 
regions  of  the  intellectual  universe  which 
separate  the  domains  of  philosophy  from  those 
of  poetry  and  romance.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  discover  the  reason  of  Plato's  unpopula- 
rity in  the  vagaries  of  the  modem  Platonists, 
who,  standing  between  us  and  their  supposed 
master,  have  cast  back  their  shadows  upon 
him  and  eclipsed  his  brightness. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  are  ac- 
customed to  account  to  ourselves  for  a  fact 
which  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable,  be- 
cause both  in  character  and  subject  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Platonic  dialogues  appear  to  as 
essentially  popular.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are,  to  a  very  high  degree,  dramatic,  and  as 
the  discussion  or  investigation  proceeds,  a 
number  of  characters,  through  whose  instro- 
mentality  the  business  is  accomplished,  are 
simultaneously  developed.  In  most  modem 
specimens  of  this  form  of  composition,  where 
the  matter,  we  mean,  is  philosophical,  such  as 
the  dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous  on 
matter  and  spirit,  and  those  in  the  Minute 
Philosopher  between  Euphranor,  Alciphron, 
Lysicles,  &c.,  upon  things  in  general,  there 
is  no  delineation  of  character  at  all.  Yoa 
see  through  the  interlocutors  at  a  glance.  The 
\^\x\.\iQi)  \ac&\iabie  of  disguising  nis  partiali* 
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ties,  brings  forward,  obviously,  one  person  to 
i>eat  and  another  to  be  beaten,  sides  through- 
out with  the  victorious  party,  and  never  puts 
[lis  principles  even  in  seeming  peril  for  a  mo- 
Doent  Plato  is  far  more  skilful.  For  al- 
:hough,  when  Socrates  appears,  it  is  generally 
felt  that  the  right  side  is  that  which  he  es- 
KMise-s,  he  plays  the  part  of  Proteus  so  admi- 
rably, that  it  seldom  in  any  dialogue  becomes 
>erfectly  evident  what  he  does  espouse.  Ac- 
K>rdingly,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing a  philosophy  ready  made  that  Plato 
ihoald  be  read.  In  our  opinion,  there  were 
ttany  important  questions  upon  which  he  had 
lot  made  up  his  mind,  and  many  others  upon 
vhich  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  declare 
t.  Besides,  as  the  art  of  education  consists 
lot  in  the  transfusion  of  knowledge,  but  in 
he  formation  of  habits  and  in  the  exciting  of 
he  appetite  to  know,  so  the  art  of  philoso- 
ihizing,  which  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  edu- 
;ation  of  men,  consists  in  freeing  all  the 
owers  of  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  pre- 
idice,  sloth,  and  ignorance,  and  setting  it  on 
he  highway  to  wisdom. 

Consonantly  with  this  view  of  the  matter, 
iato*B  interlocutors  often  start  subjects,  pur- 
ue  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then  turn  to  the 
onsideration  of  something  else,  connected, 
lo  doubt,  with  the  original  topic  in  hand, 
•at  sufHciently  different  from  it  to  afford  the 
harm  of  variety.  In  the  Eutkyphron, 
fhich  forms  the  theme  of  the  present  study, 
everal  propositions  are  examined,  slightly, 
»erhaps  upon  the  whole,  but  yet  seriously 
Dough  to  excite  and  direct  towards  them  all 
[le  powers  of  the  reader's  mind. 

Tiedemann,  Schleiermacher,  and  others, 
hough  diligent  students  of  every  thing  con- 
eeted  with  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  seem, 
evertheless,  to  have  overlooked  an  extremely 
oiportant  point  in  the  design  of  the  Euthy- 
tkran^  which,  when  properly  considered, 
rill  be  found  to  be  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
he  Chfrgias^  rather  than  an  accidental  ap- 
pendage connected  with  the  Protagoras.  In 
he  former  of  .these  dialogues,  which  may  be 
egarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  com- 
Kwitions  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Greece, 
k>crates  maintains  a  very  startling  doctrine. 
Te  sajrs,  that  when  an  individual  has  been 
'uiltj  of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  God 
ir  man  it  is  as  much  his  own  interest,  as  it  is 
he  interest  of  society,  that  he  shall  suffer 
mnishment  If,  therefore,  his  offence  be 
vorthy  of  stripes,  he  will  undergo  them  ;  if 
»f  fetters,  he  will  submit  to  be  bound  ;  if  of 
ineSf  he  will  pay  them ;  if  of  exile,  he  will 
save  his  eountry ;  and  if  of  death,  he  will 
lie.  For,  according  to  the  Socratic  theory, 
ruilt  is  moral  disease,  and  punishment  the 
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cure  which  that  disease  requires.  To  bring 
the  offender  to  justice,  therefore,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  supply  him  when  sick  with  the 
services  of  a  physician.  Now  as,  when  a 
man  is  laboring  under  the  effects  of  any 
malady,  none  are  so  eager  to  procure  him 
medical  aid  as  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends, 
so,  if  he  be  oppressed  by  the  consciousness 
of  crime,  none  ought  to  be  so  solicitous  to 
provide  him  with  the  only  remedy  which  Pro- 
vidence has,  in  that  case,  made  available,  as 
he  himself  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next 
his  parents,  children,  or  family. 

This  notion  required  for  its  basis  the  be- 
lief upon  which  was  afterwards  founded  the 
doctrine  of  penance  and  purgatory ;  namely, 
that  suffering  necessarily,  by  its  natural  ope- 
ration, purifies  and  restores  the  soul  to  its  ori- 
ginal state.  But  Socrates,  however  compre- 
hensive his  mind  may  have  been,  was,  ob- 
viously, far  from  foreseeing  all  the  conse- 
quences which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  he  had  laid  down.  For  example, 
it  never  occurred  to  him,  we  will  suppose,  to 
imagine  that,  out  of  his  general  theory  of 
crime  and  punishment,  practical  attempts  at 
parricide  could  possibly  flow. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the 
Euthyphron  that  there  were  persons  at 
Athens  sufficiently  material  and  cast-iron  in 
their  composition  to  be  able  to  consider  hu- 
man actions  as  so  many  questions  in  mathe- 
matics ;  to  disregard  the  sacred  influences  of 
relationship  and  consanguinity ;  and  to  be 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  no  conclusions 
of  abstract  reasoning  can  sanction  us  in 
trampling  upon  the  primary  instincts  of  na- 
ture and  setting  at  nought  the  elemental  af- 
fections and  impulses  of  the  heart. 

Experience,  however,  speedily  undeceived 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  himself  became 
obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  his  country  by  the 
commission,  not  of  a  real,  but  of  a  conven- 
tional crime.  The  Athenians,  it  is  well  known, 
believed  in  a  certain  hierarchy  of  gods,  in 
whose  honor  the  state  had  ordered  divine 
service  to  be  performed,  and  respecting 
whom  numerous  fables  were  popularly  related 
and  required  to  be  received  as  articles  of  r^ 
ligion. 

Socrates,  and  the  philosophers  generally, 
rejected  these  sacred  legends,  together  with 
the  divinities  whose  actions  they  were  sup- 
posed to  celebrate,  and  elevated  their 
thoughts  to  a  knowledge,  though  imperfect, 
of  the  true  God.  This,  however  commendable 
in  itself,  was  an  offence  against  the  laws 
of  Athens ;  and  Melitos,  a  tragic  poet,  scan- 
dalized, perhaps,  at  the  great  reputation  and 
influence  of  the  philosopher,  brou(^ht  &  ^ab- 
lie  iccusaX\oa  %g;QA3CAl\!L\tGk  ygl  ^^  ^^sosv  ^"^^ 
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king  archon,  which  consisted  of  two  counts, 
the  first  charging  him  with  innovating  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  second  with  corrupt- 
ing the  youth  by  imbuing  their  minds  with 
these  new  doctrines. 

This  circumstance  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Socrates  to  repair  to  the  purlieus  of  the 
law-courts,  where,  while  waiting  for  his  trial 
to  come  on,  he  seems  to  have  moved  about 
conversing,  as  usual,  with  whomsoever  he  met 
in  a  talkative  mood. 

The  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the  king 
archon  usually  sat  as  judge  was  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings  and  porticoes,  among 
which  were  the  Royal  Portico,  where  the 
court  was  held,  the  portico  of  the  Herms, 
the  portico  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and  the 
Painted  Portico.  All  these  structures  were 
situated  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Peiraic 
gate  to  the  new  market-place,  and  a  person 
pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  their  long  colon- 
nades could  behold  successively,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  moved,  the  co- 
nical mountain  of  Lycabettos,  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  surmounted  by  the  glittering 
structures  of  the  Prq)yl8ea,  the  Parthenon, 
and  other  temples,  and  the  Hill  of  the  Areio- 
pagos,  famous  for  the  uprightness  of  the 
judges  who  commonly  sat  upon  its  summit 

Walking  here, — admiring  sometimes  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky,  sometimes  the  groups 
in  terra  cotta  which  stood  sharply  relieved 
against  it,  representing  Theseus  precipitating 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  the  carrying  away 
of  Cephalos,  called  the  Beautiful,  by  the 
goddess  of  the  day, — ^in  the  midst  of  clients, 
interpreters  of  the  law,  and  that  rabble  of 
idle  nondescripts  who  in  all  countries  affect 
the  neighborhood  of  equity  and  justice,  So- 
crates was  recognised  by  an  old  acquaintance, 
one  Euthyphron,  a  soothsayer,  whose  chief 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  be  employed, 
like  our  countryman  Lilly,  in  prophesying 
for  the  public.  To  impress  the  vulgar  with 
the  greater  awe,  he  was  dressed,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  in  his  divining  habit,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  sort  of  mitre,  and  a  various-color- 
ed network  of  woollen  thrown  over  his  other 
garments. 

This  honest  man,  notwithstanding  the  lau- 
dableness  of  his  pursuits,  found  that,  like 
his  betters,  he  had  fallen  upon  **  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues."  Calchas,  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  art,  had  flourished  in  an  age  when 
the  greatest  men  in  Greece  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  submit  their  judgment  and 
their  actions  to  the  direction  of  that  portent 
and  dream-interpreter.  But  time  had  now 
sapped  and  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  divining  art,  since  our  friend  Euthyphron, 
though,  as  he  assures  ua,  Yua  i^Te$v<^\\oi!A  i^.^ 
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ver  failed  to  be  accomplished,  had  the  ni 
tification  to  behold  himself  regarded  bj 
countrymen  in  the  light  of  a  juggler  o 
merry-andrew.  Still,  in  whatever  light 
might  be  contemplated  by  the  world,  Socn 
did  not  disdain  to  hold  communion  withh 
Besides,  we  should  deceive  ourselves  « 
we,  with  some  of  Plato's  commentators, 
look  upon  Euthyphron  as  a  mere  conte 
tible  ignoramus.  He  boasts,  indeed,  and 
rifies  himself  upon  his  superior  knowle« 
and  is  so  far  ridiculous;  but  in  many 
spects  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre 
tative  of  the  popular  mind  of  his  age,  in< 
ing  rather  towards  the  credulous  than 
skeptical  side,  but  in  the  main,  perhaps, 
more  superstitious  than  the  rest  of  his  o 
trymen.  In  his  appreciation  of  Socratei 
exhibits  some  acuteness,  and  lets  fall  in 
course  of  the  dialogue  two  or  three  rem 
which  betoken  considerable  judgment 
reach  of  understanding. 

Surprised  at  the  philosopher's  allusto 
his  trial,  of  which  no  rumor  had  hitl 
reached  him,  "  Who  is  your  prosecuU 
inquires  he. 

"  I  don*t  very  well  know  the  man,"  re| 
the  son  of  Sophroniscos.  '^He  is  yoi 
however,  and  as  yet  little  talked  of. 
name,  I  believe,  is  Melitos,  and  he  bel< 
to  the  Pitthcan  Demos.  So,  if  yon  ha] 
to  know  of  a  person  thus  called,  belongii 
that  tribe,  with  long  straight  hair,  thin  be 
and  hooked  nose,  that's  your  man." 

'*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him,  Socra 
but  what  charge  does  he  prefer  against  yo 

"  What  charge,  friend  1  Any  thing  b 
slight  one,  I  consider ;  lor  it  is  sur^y  nc 
fie  for  a  young  man  like  him  to  have  so 
portant  a  brief  entrusted  to  him.  He  kn< 
however,  as  he  says,  in  what  way  the  y< 
are  corrupted,  and  who  it  is  that  corr 
them ;  from  which  he  would  seem  to  be  s 
very  sage  person,  who,  having  fathomed 
shallowness,  has  determined  to  complai 
the  city,  instead  of  running  to  tell 
mother,  of  my  design  against  the  inno 
young  folks  of  his  age.  He  is,  in  fact, 
only  statesman  going  who  understands 
business,  since  he  perceives  clearly  how 
cessaiy  it  is  to  begin  with  the  training 
youth,  that  they  may  be  rendered  good 
zens,  as  husbandmen  who  would  bring 
plants  to  perfection  always  bestow  t 
chiefest  care  upon  the  seedlings." 

The  whole  account  of  Melitos  is  om 
the  most  masterly  examples  of  the  Soci 
irony,  keen,  quiet,  but  to  the  last  de* 
effective.  This  person,  it  will  be  remembe 
was  a  poet,  and  probably  made  use  in 
\^<:.^\xa.^vsa  ^1  V\^hL^  figurative  language ; 
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Socrates   seems    to    satirize,    though    very 
slightly y  an  expression  of  his.     ''  I  am,  as  he 
says,  at  blasting  future  generations  in  the 
bud."     The  metaphor,  in  itself,  however,  is 
fine,  and  could  only  have   appeared   objec- 
tionable to  Socrates,  if  he  really  did  entertain 
any  objection  against  it,  from  something  in 
the  context  which  has  not  been  preserved. 
The   irony  that  follows   is  biting.     Having 
taken  care  of  the  youth,  Socrates  observes 
that  Melitos  would  no  doubt  extend  his  solici- 
tude to  his  elders,  and  see  that  the  old  men 
were  precisely  what  they  ought  to  be.     This 
idea  occurs,  also,  I  think,  in  the  Gorgias, 
:  where    Socrates  inquires,  "  What  have   we 
children  for,  bat  that  they  may  watch  over 
oar  conduct,  and  keep   us  to  our  duty?'' 
Similar  in  spirit  is  the  remark  made  in  Sir 
Robert  Naunton,   by  the  jocose    recorder 
Martin,  who,  finding  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
a  number  of  minors  in  parliament,  observed, 
that  formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  old  men 
to  make  laws  for  youth,  but  that  now  they 
had  reversed  the  practice,  by  inviting  chil- 
dren to  legislate  for  their  fathers. 

The  reply  of  Euthyphron,  elicited  by  Soc- 
rates' account  of  his  accuser,  contains  the 
most  beautiful  and  remarkable  thought  in 
the  whole  dialogue.  Appearing  to  accept 
seriously  the  interpretation  which  the  philo- 
sopher had  ironically  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Melitos,  he  says : — 

**  Would  that  it  might  prove  so ;  but  I 
greatly  dread  lest  the  contrary  should  hap- 
pen ;  since,  at  all  events,  he  begins  with  at- 
tacking the  very  Hestia,  or  household  god  of 
the  state,  by  seeking  to  injure  you.  In  what 
way,  however,  does  he  pretend  that  you  cor- 
rupt the  youth  V 

**Why,  in  a  way  which,  when  plainly 
stated,  appears  most  strange :  he  charges  me 
with  being  at  the  same  time  a  manufacturer 
of  new  gods,  and  a  despiser  of  the  old.  Such 
are  the  grounds  of  his  proceeding." 

This  observation  introduces  a  fresh  topic, 
the  one  which  is  the  most  difficult  and  ob- 
scure connected  with  the  history  of  Socrates, 
— ^I  mean  the  spirit  which  he  said  appeared 
to  him  from  time  to  time  cautioning  him  and 
restraining  his  actions;  for  it  never  coun- 
selled what  to  do,  but  only  what  to  shun. 
This  spirit,  or,  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Greece,  deemon,  was,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  his  own  exquisite  prudence,  or  con- 
science, of  whose  voice  and  intimations  he 
may  have  spoken  somewhat  too  figuratively, 
while  he  was  interpreted  and  understood  lite- 
rally. He  may  even  have  believed  that  since 
the  internal  monitor  in  him,  as  in  all  other 
men,  was  more  audible  at  some  times  than  at 
others,  it  might  have  been  a  voice  from  God. 
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This  would  be  no  impeachment  of  his  under- 
standing ;  for,  since  God  has  indubitably  re- 
vealed things  to  mankind,  Socrates  may 
have  flattered  himself  that  he  was  chosen  to 
be  the  recipient  of  some  kind  of  revelation. 
At  all  events,  his  language  will  oflen  bear 
this  kind  of  interpretation,  and  upon  such 
grounds  did  his  accusers  in  part  proceed. 
Alluding  to  the  philosopher's  last  answer,  "  I 
understand,"  observes  Euthyphron,  **  he  calls 
you  a  manufacturer  of  gods,  because  of  the 
divinity  which  you  say  habitually  appears  to 
you.  It  is  on  this  he  founds  his  accusation 
of  your  innovating  in  divine  things,  and  has 
brought  an  action  against  you  in  court,  know- 
ing that  such  matters  are  liable  to  be  easily 
misrepresented  to  the  people." 

The  concFusion  of  £uthyphron*s  speech  is 
extremely  curious  in  many  respects.  It 
shows  with  what  Shakspearian  accuracy 
Plato  could  paint  the  interior  movements  of 
the  mind;  and  in  the  next  place  it  discloses 
to  us  the  estimation  in  which  the  art  of  sooth- 
saying was  held  in  those  times.  In  the  Ho- 
meric ages,  as  we  have  observed,  augurs  and 
soothsayers  directed  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  affairs  of  kingdoms;  but  when  Euthy- 
phron addressed  his  countrymen  in  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  undertook  to  foretell 
what  would  come  to  pass,  they  laughed  at 
him ;  though,  as  he  himself  avers,  he  had 
never  made  a  single  prediction  which  had 
not  been  accomplished.  But,  putting  him- 
self and  Socrates  in  the  same  category,  in 
the  true  Falstaff  vein  (**  they  hate  us  youth"), 
he  says,  '*  the  multitude  envy  all  persons  like 
us ;  we  must,  however,'  pay  no  attention  to 
them,  but  go  our  own  gait." 

From  the  reply  of  Socrates,  we  learn  that 
he  thought  it  no  great  calamity  to  be  laughed 
at.  Even  to  be  suspected  of  being  wise  he 
considered  a  thing  tolerable  in  itself,  since 
the  Athenians  troubled  themselves  very  little 
as  to  whether  a  man  were  wise  or  not,  pro- 
vided he  permitted  the  people  to  enjoy  their 
folly.  But  if  he  set  up  for  a  reformer,  and 
pretended  to  impart  his  wisdom,  they  were 
quickly  down  upon  him,  ''either,"  as  he 
phrases  it,  "  through  envy,  or  through  some 
other  feeling  equally  credifible."  The  re- 
mark of  Euthyphron  on  this  point  shows  that 
he  was  wide  awake. 

''  How  the  Athenians,"  he  says,  "  might 
be  affected  towards  me  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  don't  mean  to  try." 

The  worthy  soothsayer  had,  in  fact,  no 
desire  to  become  a  martyr.  His  last  obser- 
vation convinced  Socrates  of  this. 

**  I  see  now,"  said  he,  "  why  you  are  so 
chary  of  your  own  inward  opinions,  and  have 
little  deaixe  lo  uft^wX  '^wa  ^\^\wBi«   ^^ox Vs^ 
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myself  I  apprehend  the  Athenians  have  made 
the  discovery  that,  through  my  philanthropy, 
I  am  not  only  ready  to  lavish  upon  every  man 
what  I  possess,  without  reward,  but  that  if  I 
had  any  thing  I  would  pay  persons  to  listen 
to  me.  If,  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  they 
were  only  about  to  laugh  at  me,  as  you  say 
they  do  at  you,  I  should  think  it  no  great 
matter  to  be  dragged  into  court  by  jokers 
and  scoffers.  But  if  they  enter  upon  the 
affair  seriously,  it  must  be  uncertain  how  it 
will  end,  except  to  you  soothsayers." 

A  very  brief  snatch  of  dialogue  serves,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  explain  the  motives  which 
had  brought  Socrates  to  the  Royal  Portico, 
after  which  it  becomes  Euthyphron's  4urn  to 
declare  the  nature  of  his  business.  In  this 
part  of  the  composition  Plato  displays  extra- 
ordinary skill.  Had  he  represented  the  di- 
viner as  in  any  degree  doubtful  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  conduct,  he  must  have  rendered 
him  so  utterly  detestable,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  experience  any  interest  in 
his  affdirs.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that 
he  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  diabolical  per- 
sonage. At  bottom,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
radical  flaw  in  his  character  :  but,  superii- 
cally,  he  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
wrong-headed  and  pedantic  moralist,  who, 
having  got  hold  of  an  hypothesis,  imagines 
it  to  be  mcumbent  on  him  to  suffer  it  to  ripen 
into  all  its  consequences.  As  often  happens, 
moreover,  he  is  most  proud  of  that  which 
should  have  most  deeply  affected  him  with 
shame.  The  reason  is,  that  falsely  supposing 
himself  to  be  wise,  and  imagining  that  it  has 
been  given  him  to  9oar  above  the  vulgar,  he 
seems  to  discover  merit  in  departing  from  the 
ordinary  practice  of  mankind,  and  in  shock- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  He, 
therefore,  does  not  hesitate  at  all,  as  soon  as 
the  questions  of  Socrates  afford  him  an  open- 
ing, to  declare  that  he  is  bent  upon  commit- 
ting parricide,  not  according  to  the  coarse 
method  resorted  to  by  ordinary  murderers, 
but  by  rendering  the  state  his  accomplice, 
and  employing  the  instrumentality  of  the 
liiw. 

"  And  you,  also,  then,"  exclaims  Socrates, 
*  have  some  cause  in  hand;  but  what  is  it  ? 
'Are  you  plaintiff  or  defendant  ?" 

**  I  pursue." 

"  Whom  ?" 

**  One,  to  pursue  whom  will  appear  to  you 
to  be  madness." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  pursue  some  person 
who  has  wings?" 

"  Nay,  he  whom  I  pursue,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing wings,  is  a  man  well  stricken  in  years." 

"Who  is  he?" 
My  father." 
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Tour  own,  my  good  man  ?" 

"  ExacUy." 

"  What  is  the  crime^  and  the  nator 
accusation  ?" 

"  Murder !" 

Socrates,  at  the  announcement  of 
tounding  a  design,  ceases  to  be  a  cdd 
lator,  and  becomes  at  once   a  man  alE 
all  the  impulses  and  emotions  of  hu 
He  forgets  utterly  the  barren  generalize 
of  the  Gorgias,  which  lie  open   to  pre» 
the  same  objections  as  the  actual 
of  £uthyphron,  and  undertakes  to  coi 
the  worthy  soothsayer  that  the  enterpr 
which  he  has  embarked  is  the  most 
and  unnatural  conceivable  by  the  hum 
agination. 

But  besides  being  a  philosopher  and  a 
alist,   Plato  aims   also  at   being  a  judi 
writer,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  plungin 
interlocutors   at  once   into  profound  in 
gations  respecting  the  principles  and  xoc^^hf 
of  human  action,  he   introduces  somet:  ^iif  /^ 
like  a  short  story,  by  Socrates  requiring'  -& 
thyphron  to  explain  the   circumstances  0 
which  his  parricidal   prosecution   had  or^ 
nated.     This  renders  it  necessary  to  alMeto 
certain  historical  facts,  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  the 
great  Median  war. 

In  the  year  446  b.  c,  the  island  of  Naioi, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  fell  under 
the  power  of  Athens;  and,  eleven  years  tfr 
terwards,  Tolmides  led  thither  a  numbet  of 
cleruchi,  or  colonists,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  influence  of  the  Athenians 
in  that  part  of  the  iEgiean.  Among  these 
emigrants,  Pantios,  the  father  of  Euthyphrop, 
appears  to  have  been  one.  At  least,  we  find 
him,  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  co)onixa> 
tion,  settled  at  Naxos,  and  cultivating  a  faro 
there.  The  lots,  or  grants  of  land,  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  companions  of  Tolmides,  must 
have  proved  highly  profitable  to  them,  since 
Naxos  is  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  and  fer- 
tile islands  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  On 
the  north-west  are  several  high  mountains^ 
covered  with  wood,  and  producing  emery. 
Elsewhere  we  find  a  succession  of  hills  and 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  richly  cultivated, 
and  containing  numerous  vineyards  and  or* 
chards,  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  funU 
trees.  Streams,  too,  cool  and  transparent,  flov 
down  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  and  traverse 
the  small,  but  rich  plains  which  extend  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  The  wines  of  this  island, 
whether  red  or  amber-colored,  were  anciently 
of  so  superior  a  quality,  that  they  caused  it  to 
be  considered  as  the  peculiar  abode  of  Dio- 
nysos,  who,  in  his  extreme  liberality,  is  said, 
\^\^^  \!^^  ^{Qeta  and  mythologists,   to  have  be* 
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ipon  the  inhabitants  a  fountain  of 
ne.     This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was 

for  the  gentlemen.  For  the  ladies  he 
ther,  and,  perhaps,  more    welcome 

abridged  the  period  of  their  sesta- 
iight  months,  having  himself  inhabit- 
iger  the  bosom  of  Semele.  To  ao 
r  the  name  of  this  island,  the  Greeks 
Sundance  of  traditions  ;  some  tracing 
to  one  of  its  ancient  Carian  inhabit- 
ersi  to  a  son  of  the  moon-struck  En- 
while  a  third  class  of  etymologists 
it  from  va^at,  an  ancient  verb,  signi- 
sacrifice. 

ler  Pantios   busied   himself  in  this 
researches  does  not  appear.     But  he 

have  been  an  active  agriculturist, 
linly  resided  in  the  country  on  his 
s,  the  system  of  absenteeism  not 
len,  perhaps,  been  invented.  Like 
iren  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
'  we  guess,''  he  was  a  slaveholder 
,  not  possessing  a  sufficient  number 
nen,  he  was  fain  to  hire  day-labor- 
Toi),  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  his 

he  experience  of  all  ages  tends  to 
)  things ;  first,  that  rustics  will  some- 
drunk  :  second,  that  being  drunk 
be  quarrelsome.  This  was  exempli- 
ne  of  the  hinds  and  one  of  the  slaves 
L>s ;  for,  a  dispute  arising  between 
!  laborer  fell  upon  the  slave  and 
n. 

was  no  coroner  in  those  days :  oth- 
might,  by  the  help  of  a  proper  jury, 
ight  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  bomi- 
ut  the  verdict  of  Pantios  was  very 
He  looked  upon  the  pelaies  as  a 
,  and,  causing  him  to  be  seized,  and 
id  and  foot,  had  him  cast  into  a  moat, 
robably,  which  surrounded  his  cas- 
m while,  having  the  fear  of  the  I>t- 
ire  his  eyes,  he  immediately  des- 
a  messenger  to  Athens,  to  take  the 
of  counsel  as  to  what  he  should  do 
prisoner.  The  winds  may,  perhaps, 
1  contrary,  the  messenger  slothful, 
^yers  hesitating  and  slow.  At  any 
ral  days  elapsed  before  Pantios  ob- 
eply  from  Athens :  and  as,  in  the 
e,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  pris- 
cold,  hunger,  and  his  chains,  put 
to  his  life. 

ivcnt  placed  our  friend  Euthyphron 
and  very  extraordinary  position.  He 
^urse,  no  enmity  against  his  father, 
tless,  was  in  no  hurry  to  inherit  his 
it,  entertaining  the  highest  possible 
istice  and  equity,  he  at  once  con- 
to  be  bis  bounden  duty — without 


reference  to  relationship,  without  considering 
wh.it   might  be  the  effect  of  his  proceeding 
upon   puolic  opinion,  and,  moreover,  with- 
out consulting  a  single  individual  among  his 
friends  or  family — to  prosecute  the  old  man, 
his  father,  for  murder.     He  soon,  however, 
discovered  that   the  several  members  of  his 
household  were  less  enlightened  than  him- 
self    For,  as  he  complains  to  Socrates,  not 
one  of  them  all, — no,  not  even  the  white- 
bearded  octogenarian  who  was  the  object  of 
the  prosecution,  could  be  made  to  perceive 
the  justice  or  the  piety  of  it.     This  extreme 
perversity  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman 
was  what  most  particularly  touched  the  sen- 
sitive Euthyphron.     He  seems  to  have  ei^ 
pected  that  Pantios  would  have  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  possession  of  so  heroic  a 
son,  who  could  set  the  laws  of  nature  at  defi- 
ance, and  despise  the  opinions  of  all  mankind, 
in  carrying  out  his  own  abstract  ideas  of  right 
and  justice.     But  he  found  both  father  and 
friends  utterly  incapable  of  following  him  in 
his  sublime  flights,  through  the  mere  ignor- 
ance of  divine   matters,   and  incapacity  to 
distinguish  between  piety  and  impiety.     But 
aware  of  the  bold  genius  of  Socrates,  he  did 
not  doubt  in  the  least  that  he  should  carry 
his  sympathy  along   with  him,   and  was,   in 
consequence,  evidently  prepared  to  receive  his 
condolements  upon  the  silly  persecution  car- 
ried on  against  him  by   his   family.     He  is, 
therefore,  taken  considerably  aback  when  the 
philosopher,  instead  of  falling  in  with  his  ex- 
alted views,  takes  his  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  with  the  vulgar,  and  hints  at  the  po** 
sibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 

''By  all  the  gods  !  Euthyphron,"  exclaims 
the  philosopher,  **  dost  thou  pretend  to  un- 
derstand divine  things  so  accurately  as  to  be 
certain  that,  in  prosecuting  thy  father  for 
such  a  cause,  thou  art  not  thyself  guilty  of 
impiety  V* 

**  My  knowledge  would  be  of  small  use  to 
me,''  he  replies, ''  and  Euthyphron  would  in 
this  differ  little  from  other  men,  if  I  did  not 
comprehend  all  these  things  with  the  greatest 
nicety." 

It  is  now  that  the  dialogue  enters  upon  its 
proper  subject,  which  was  to  demonstrate  two 
things,  first,  that  the  popular  legends  respect- 
ing the  gods  were  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
poetical  tales,  either  invented  at  pleasure  by 
mythologists,  or  set  afloat  in  those  early  pe- 
riods of  civilization,  when  men  as  yet  under- 
stood nothing  of  God,  and  had  formed  no 
proper  conception  of  the  nature  of  religioo 
and  virtue  ;  second,  to  show  that  virtue  is  not 
the  creature  of  positive  institutions,  but  that 
it  rests  on  an  eternal  basis,  established  at  the 
beginning  by  the  au^cemft  AAi\!bkSSL^^.^>2u«kS^ 
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But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  So- 
crates by  no  means  assails  Euthyphron  with 
the  formal  powers  of  logic.  He  rather  plays 
with  htm,  brings  forward  and  discusses  mythes 
from  the  elder  religion  of  Greece,  and  carries 
on  clandestinely  his  war  of  extermination 
against  the  poets. 

The  soothsayer,  in  order  to  shield  himself 
from  public  censure,  alleges  the  example 
of  the  gods,  observing,  that  since  Zeus  had 
bound  and  imprisoned  his  father  Cronos, 
while  the  latter,  in  turn,  had  mutilated  Ou- 
ranos,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  acknowledged  the  piety  and 
justice  of  these  transactions  to  condemn  him 
for  following  the  example  thus  set  him  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Olympos.  Plato  does  not  seem 
to  have  heard  of  that  tradition,  or  to  have 
thought  th'at  it  would  make  for  his  purpose, 
which  represents  Cronos  as  swallowing  cer- 
tain animated  stones,  called  Bstyli,  in  lieu  of 
the  offspring  of  Rhea.  Nor  did  he  think  pro- 
per to  indulge  in  that  system  of  allegory  by 
which  the  fables  of  old  times  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrines  of  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  Zeus — the  living  one, 
from  the  verb  iam,  to  live — may  be  said  to 
bind  and  abridge  the  power  of  time,  and  de- 
prive it  of  its  sovereignty  over  creation,  by 
producing  faster  than  it  can  destroy.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  off' 
spring  of  time,  Cronos,  by  calling  it  into  ex- 
istence, may  be  said  to  have  infringed  upon 
the  undivided  sway  of  Ouranos,  or  that  eter- 
nity a  parte  ante  which  existed  before  the 
world  was. 

The  people,  however,  did  not  thus  under- 
stand their  mythology,  but  interpreted  its 
fables  literally,  and  derived  from  them  a  sanc- 
tion for  the  very  worst  crimes  they  could 
commit.  Socrates,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
right  in  making  war  upon  the  popular  reli- 
gion of  his  country.  For  according  to  this 
wild  system  of  theology,  the  gods  were  all  of 
them  imperfect  beings,  gifled  some  with  more 
some  with  less  knowledge,  and  endowed,  ac- 
cidentally, with  weaker  or  stronger  propensi- 
ties towards  goodness  and  rectitude.  In  de- 
termining, therefore,  the  nature  of  piety  and 
impiety,  or  in  the  establishing  of  an  unerring 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  human  actions,  it 
would  by  no  means  do  to  adopt  the  theories 
which  appear  to  be  prevalent  in  Olympos. 

For  example,  Euthyphron,  siding  with  the 
younger  divinities,  maintained  it  to  be  per- 
fectly right,  under  certain  circumstances,  for 
children  to  rise  against  their  parents.  But 
the  partisans  of  Ouranos  and  Cronos,  if  there 
were  any,  would  have  argued  differently,  and 
denounced  both  the  Metacronian  divinities, 
and  those  who  took  them  for  patterns,  as 
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guilty  of  impiety  and  rebellion.  To  establi 
the  reality  of  virtue,  therefore,  and  to  d» 
monstrate  it  to  be  binding  on  all  created  \t 
ings,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  it  was» 
cessary  in  Pagan  Hellas  for  philosophy  h 
show  that  virtue  did  not  derive  its  sacni 
character  from  the  favor  of  the  gods,  batting 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  gods  esteemed  it,tkf 
did  so  only  because  of  its  inherent  and  v^ 
lienable  excellence. 

Happily,  Christianity  has  delivered  nsfroi 
the  necessity  of  making  snch  inquiries;  bi 
it  may,  nevertheless,  not  be  unworthy  of  i 
liberal  curiosity  to  examine  the  foaoditifli 
upon  which  morality  rested  among  the  wiad 
people  of  antiquity.    Unfortunately,  howefa, 
the  speculations   of  Plato,  more  especidll 
those  in  the  Euthyphron,  will  not  enable  f 
to  arrive  at  certainty  in  this  matter.   Sooi' 
tes  is  here  entirely  satisfied  with  overthrowi]| 
and  not  only  does  not  build  up  himself,  btf 
omits  even  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  ft 
might  build  up  for  ourselves.    It  may  ^ 
said,  perhaps,  that  his  object  was  partim 
that  he  sought  to  maintain  no  general  tlM* 
sis,  but  contented  himself  entirely  with  p^ 
vailing  on  the  soothsayer  to  desist  froiQ^' 
ecuting  his  father,  in  which,  according  ^ 
tradition  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laerti^« 
succeeded.    This,  doubtless,  if  we  ^J^ 
gard  the  fact  as  historical,  was  a  great  tt^^ 
and  more  richly  deserved  a  crown  t^^*^ 
achievement  of  those  Romans  who  p^^ 
the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.     ^^ 
cording  to  his  own  creed,  he  thus  sa**^^ 
haps,  from  perdition  a  human  soul, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  may  regi^^ 
while  alarming  the  conscience  of  th 
lative  parricide,  while  undermining 
ing  to  the  ground  those  battlements 
and  vanity  which  the  poor  diviner  h 
ed  about  his  hypothesis,  he  did  not  ^_ 
a  step  farther,  and  show  to  us  franl^^ 
without  disguise  what  he  himself  coo^^ 
piety  and  impiety  to  be. 

Probably  a  very  attentive  study  of  r 
logue  may  put  us  on  the  track  towai^ 
covering  it  ourselves.  He  inquires  of^ 
phron,  why  it  is  that  we  worship  the  gc^ 
of  what  service  our  worship  can  poss  ^ 
to  those  eternal  beings  T  From  the  r  ^^ 
this  query,  we  learn  what  was,  probaf^  ^ 
popular  notion  on  the  subject.  People  it  -"* 
according  to  the  soothsayer,  that  wh^ 
presented  offerings,  the  gods  ought^ 
pleased  with  them,  since  they  were  if  - 
pending  in  adoration  the  things  vfhic^ 
themselves  most  prized.  Socrates,  ha^ 
immediately  puts  this  on  a  new  foot  -^ 
inquiring  from  whom  it  is  that  men 
what  they  possess  ?  which  speedily 
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tnt  that,  while  they  obtain  every  thing 
the  gods,  they  imagine  themselves  to  be 
tlarly  meritorious  when  they  determine 
re  them  back  a  small  part  of  what  is  their 

om  this  and  similar  considerations,  the 
ence  is  soon  drawn,  that  piety  is  not 
nymous  with  offering  sacrifice ;  and  the 
iry  reverts  to  the  point  whence  it  set  out, 
h  was  to  determine  the  nature  and  ob- 
of  piety,  and  generally  of  every  other  vir- 

Socrates,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
rs  very  clearly  that  the  value  of  our  ac- 
I,  and,  consequently,  of  the  principle 
which  they  proceed,  is  not  to  be  estima- 
>y  the  amount  of  their  utility  to  the  gods, 
!,  when  properly  examined,  our  virtues 
bund  to  be  of  no  service  whatever  to 
I. 

his  naturally  directs  the  investigation  into 
tier  channel,  and  suggests  the  question 
her  all  actions  be  not  virtuous  or  other- 

in  proportion  as  they  are  useful  to  our- 
s.     The    theory    of    virtue    shadowed 

by  this  demand  may  appear  at  first  sight 

extremely  narrow  and  unelevated ;  in 
to  be  synonymous  with  utilitarianism, 
ruth  is  truth  ;  and,  after  ranging  through 
^hxAe  region  of  nature  and  possibility,  it 
ind  to  be  beyond  our  power  to  assign  to 
5  any  other  purpose.  But  by  insinuating 
^crates  is  very  far  from  seeking  to  es- 
\\  such  a  system  of  selfishness  as  any 
of  the  world  would  be  willing  to  accept, 
'fding  to  the  Socratic  philosophy,  the  ob- 
»f  our  existence  is  happiness,  which  con- 
n  that  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  intellect, 
ons,  and  affections,  of  old,  by  a  figure 
become  trite  and  commonplace,  denomi- 
l  harmony.  Every  thing  which  brings  us 
^r  to  this  state,  or  tends  to  preserve  us  in 
virtuous,  while  every  thing  which  checks 
Togress,  or  tends  to  throw  us  back  when 
^d,  is  vicious.  But  man,  not  being  self- 
^nt,  and  not  existing  alone  in  the  uni- 
»  is  conscious  of  being  a  subordinate  and 
Visible  agent.  This  consciousness  im- 
^im  into  many  inquiries;  first,  he  de- 
to  ascertain  to  whom  he  owes  his  being, 
vhat  is  the  nature  of  that  cause  upon 
bi  he  depends  as  an  effect.  This  is  the 
1st  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and  by  em- 
mg  it  wisely  he  discovers  that  the  cause 
testion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself. 
^  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry  he  learns 

the  author  of  all  subordinate  intelli- 
es  has  established  certain  laws  for  their 
^ce,  by  rigidly;  following  which,  they  in 

sphere,  and  each  according  to  his  ca- 
^y,  may  enjoy  a  measure  of  that  harmony 
£  constitutes  the  felicity  of  the  Supreme 
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Being.  Thus  the  science  of  ethics  is  erected 
on  the  relation  subsisting  between  God  and 
man ;  and  habits  and  actions  are  found  to  be 
virtuous,  not  because  they  are  pleasing  to 
God,  but  because  they  promote  the  end  de- 
signed by  his  providence,  which  is  to  secure 
our  own  happiness ;  and  for  this  alcme  they 
are  pleasing  to  him. 

What  I  have  here  said  occurs  nowhere  in 
the  Euthyphr^n,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
other  dialogue  of  Plato.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
Platonic,  because  it  grows  up  spontaneously 
in  the  mind  while  we  converse  with  the  cha- 
racters which  he  introduces  speaking.  And 
this  is  the  peculiarity,  and  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  excellence  of  this  philosopher's  re- 
mains. Euthyphron,  as  we  nave  already  re- 
marked, is  by  no  means  an  adept  in  ethical 
and  metaphysical  speculations,  but  an  indi- 
vidual taken  at  hap-hazard  from  among  the 
innumerable  representatives  which  then  ex- 
isted of  the  popular  style  of  thinking.  This, 
which  seems  at  first  a  circumstance  to  be 
regretted,  is  precisely  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  For,  as  he  occupies 
the  common  level  of  humanity,  philosophy, 
in  order  to  communicate  with  him,  is  com- 
pelled to  lower  her  sphere  and  cause  it  to 
move  parallel  with  the  body  to  be  enlightened 
by  it  Had  Euthyphron  been  a  suitable 
reasoner,  a  lofly  thinker,  initiated  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  Socrates  would  pro- 
bably have  retired  with  him  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  ontology,  and  carried  on  a 
discussion  little  profitable  to  mankind  in 
general.  The  humble  capacity  of  the  sooth- 
sayer renders  such  a  proceeding  impossible. 
Being  short,  every  link  of  the  investigation 
must  descend  near  the  earth,  or  he  cannot 
touch  it.  Nay,  more,  being  once  confuted 
or  convinced,  does  not  satisfy  him.  He  re- 
clothes  his  error,  and  brings  it  forward  under 
a  new  shape ;  so  that  the  confutation,  also, 
has  to  be  remodelled  and  brought  to  bear,  as 
it  were,  upon  an  ever-shifling  point.  Still, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  it  is  the 
heavens  that  appear  to  move  around  in  mys- 
terious dance,  so  to  the  soothsayer,  it  is  not 
his  own  reasonings,  but  those  of  Socrates, 
that  seem  to  resemble  quicksilver,  or,  to 
borrow  his  own  figure,  the  statues  of  Dedalos. 

Concerning  these  wonderful  works  of  art, 
ancient  writers  have  preserved  an  extremely 
provoking  silence ;  or  rather,  saying  a  great 
deal  about  them,  they  explain  nothing.  To 
them,  however,  Daedalos  seems  to  have  been 
what  Steam-engine,  perhaps,  may  prove  to 
future  generations.  Every  work  of  art  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  intelligence  they 
attribute  to  him,  and  at  length  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  endow  him  with  miraculoiis  powers. 
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Even  in  minute  and  trifling  matters,  every 
thing  curious  was  ascribed  to  Daedalian  in- 
genuity. Thus  the  dolls  which  mo?ed  with 
springs  were  the  invention  of  this  artist ;  and, 
when  Augseas  was  at  a  loss  how  to  capture 
the  thieves  who  robbed  his  treasury,  it  was 
to  the  wit  of  Dedalos  that  he  applied  for  as- 
sistance. The  story,  we  fancy,  is  familiar  to 
our  readers,  how  the  great  mechanician  set 
his  snares  in  the  golden  treasury ;  how  Aga- 
medes  was  taken ;  and  how  his  companion, 
Trophonios,  to  avoid  detection,  cutff  o  his 
bead ;  together  with  the  flight  of  Cerayon 
and  Trophonios  to  Athens  and  BcDotia.  But 
the  self-moving  statues  remain  still  an  enigma. 
It  would  seem,  that  wherever  they  might  be 
placed,  they  would  never  stand  still,  but, 
mocking  the  hand  of  him  who  sought  to 
grasp  them,  glide  hither  and  thither  like 
shadows;  nay,  though  fashioned  of  bronze, 
they  had  almost  the  warmth  and  vitality  of 
flesh  and  blood,  so  that,  in  order  to  keep 
them  quietly  upon  their  pedestals,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  chain  them  there. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Euthyphron, 
knowing  the  pedigree  of  Socrates,  should 
have  made  merry  with  him  upon  his  sup- 
posed logical  artifices.  Nevertheless  the 
ancient  genealogists,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  history  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  Attica,  have  been  guilty  of  a  grievous  over- 
sight in  tracing  the  descent  of  Socrates  from 
the  author  of  the  Augean  snares.  It  is  thus, 
however,  that  they  give  it : — 

Zeat=:H«ra. 

I 


Hephmtoi  r=Gaia. 

J 


Ertchtheai = Proerii. 


r 

Motion = A  woman,  nama  unknown. 

I 


Enpalamoi = Aleippe. 


Dedaloa. 


aPvV  w9^^^M     ^^^^^^^w        P^W^^^W     VMV^^^P     Vl^^r^^V^^^V  • 


SophnmiMOf = Phanarate. 
Socratai. 

Now  the  son  of  Sophroniscos,  a  sculptor 
by  profession,  and  an  able  one,  too,  since  the 
beautiful  group  of  the  Graces  which  adorned 
the  Acropolis  was  his,  being  thus  flescended 
from  the  Dsdalian  family,  might,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  giving  a 
sort  of  rotundity  to  his  principles,  so  that 
they  would  constantly  slip  away  from  be- 
neath the  foot  of  reasoning.  But  he  very 
earnestly,  in  his  discourse  with  the  parricide, 
disclaims  this  ability,  and  maintains  that  he 
had  rather  possess  sound  and  immovable 
principles  than  be  master  of  the  wealth  of 
Taotalos.       Nevertheless    the     inclination 


was  certainly  strong  in  him  to  examioe 
foundations  of  established  opinions,  to  nil 
and  shake  them,  and  render  people  ^M«r 
hensive  of  their  fall,  whether  they  weremlr 
versible  or  not.  But  a  false  notion  beniik 
quixotically  go  out  of  hb  way  to  atuijc 
Thus  in  the  present  discussion  with 
phron,  he  flies  ofi*into  the  realms  of] 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  id 
which  two  verses  of  Stasinos  had  rei 
popular : — 

Z^ya  Ai  rd¥  ^t^eufra,  «a2  If  Ta6t  nawr  i^rmror, 
OvK  i0i\tis  eixei¥  '  cva  yif  6iof,  liSm.  «at  «'«»(• 

"  Where  there  is  fear,"  exclaims  the 
**  there,  also,  there  is  shame."     But 
rates,  desirous  of  convincing  the  soolbsa; 
that    popular   opinions   are    almost  ahr 
wrong,  undertakes  utterly  to   demolish  thi| 
proposition  of  Stasinos.     He  shows,  ther»>; 
fore,  that  fear   may  be  where  there  is  vl 
shame ;  since  we  may  fear  the  plague,  \d 
cannot  be  ashamed  of  it.    On  the  other  hao^ 
if  we  be  ashamed  of  an  action,  we  are  afrail 
to   be  seen  committing   it;  and,  therefoic^ 
observes  the  philosophier,  we   must  rereni, 
the  poet's  saying,  and   affirm  that,  "  Whoi' 
there  is  shame,  there,  also,  there  is  fev.*^ 
This  criticism,  however,  is  merely  introdaorf 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  object  being  to 
show  that,  although  whatever  is  pious  mart 
be  just,  every  thing  just  is  not  necessariif 
pious.  From  this  he  concludes  that,  ahhovgb 
the  father  of  Euthyphron  might  be  justlj^N^ 
secuted,  it  would  yet  be  contrary  to  all  lie 
laws  of  piety  that  he  should  be  prosecuted  by 
his  son. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  eTideodj 
awakened  very  serious  apprehensions  in  tk 
mind  of  the  soothsayer,  he  presses  him  to 
develope  completely  his  theory  of  piety.  Bi^ 
the  honest  man  had  now  begun  to  turn  ^ 
eyes  inward  upon  himself,  to  be  troubled  t}^ 
the  aspect  of  his  own  intentions^  to  be  fiM 
with  doubts  and  misgivings,  to  distrust  etM 
his  own  lofty  pretensions  to  divine  knowledft 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps^be  fivli 
himself  humiliated.  HisseliVxmfidencegiTto 
way,  and  he  finds  in  his  own  case  a  verifict' 
tion  of  the  maxim  he  had  newly  learned,  thii 
where  there  is  shame,  there,  also,  tberei 
fear.  He  is  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  Soo* 
rates,  whose  terrible  powers  of  destruction  ii 
matters  of  opinion  he  has  just  witnessed.  Ih 
therefore,  trembles  for  the  safety  of  all  lii 
notions ;  and,  lest  not  one  of  them  should  bt 
left  to  him,  he  suddenly  takes  to  flight,  |K» 
mising  to  renew  the  investigation  at  st^ 
future  period,  but  manifestly  with  the  s<>letf 
determination  to  break  that  promisee.  \^^ 
have  said,  however,  the  speculative  parrici^ 
slaya  his  father  only  hypothetically. 
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INTEBUENT  IN  TOWNS. 

7nn  til*  AthanHUB. 

ypkuuntary  Report  [u>  the  Sanitary 
»ort]  on  the  Practice  of  Interment  in 
WW.  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Fre- 
ed to  both  Mouses  of  Parliament. 
)SB  years  ago,  Mr.  Walker,  in  hi» 
irings  from  Grave-yards,'  alarmed  a)ii1 
id  every  body  by  his  statements  of  tlic 

of  the  practice  of  interring  the  derid 
;  the  habitations  of  (he  living,  and  tlio 
lures  made  in. that  work  must  have  pre- 
the  public  mind  for  a  general  considpr- 
of  the  whole  subject  relating  to  sepiil' 

Mr.  Chadwick'a  Report  now  appeart 
i  enters  on  the  inquiry  with  a  compri: 
e  grasp,  and  fairly  propounds  the  ques- 
vhether  it  is  not  the  business  and  pu- 
'  a  governmeot  to  make  the  interment 

dew  an  object  of  national  regard,  and 
iget  to  leave  it  to  individual  manage- 

Chadwick  commences  hia  Report  by 
ning  the  evidence  upon  which  the  in- 
uaness  of  the  emanations  from  human 
IS  is  upheld  by  some  authorities,  and  lie 
out  a  strong  case  (indeed  we  should 
conclusive  one)  against  the  doctrine, 
jserves,  that  "Men  with  shrunken 
I  and  the  appearance  of  premature  age, 
peculiar  cadaverous  aspect,  have  hi- 
1  as  witnesses  to  attest  their  own  per- 
sound  condition,  as  evidence  of  tlip 
ity  of  their  particular  occupatitHia." 
curious  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  of 
{notable  description  : —  ' 
the  course  of  aome  inquiriea  which  I 
ivith  Professor  Owen,  when  examining  a 
terman  as  to  the  effects  of  the  effluvia  oT 
.  remaina  on  himaelf  and  family,  some 
acts  were  elicited  illuBlmtive  ofthe  ctTeds 
I  effluvia  on  alill  more  delicnie  lite.  The 
id  lived  in  Bear-yard,  nearCIare-markci. 
ivBseiposed  to  the  combined  effluvia  from 
^hter-bouse  and  a  tripe  factory.  He 
lird^ancierj  but  he  found  that  he  coulil 
r  his  birds  in  this  place.  He  had  known 
freah  caught  in  aummer-time  die  there  in 
c  He  particularly  noted,  as  having  n 
ifluence  on  birda,  the  atench  raised  by 
down  the  fat  from  the  tripe  offal.  He 
Yon  may  hang  the  cage  out  oftlie  ffam'i 
r  in  any  house  in  Bear-yard,  and  if  it  be 
bird,  it  will  be  dead  in  a  week.'  He  htid 
Lsly  lived  for  e  time  in  the  same  neigh- 
1  m  a  mom  over  a  crowded  hurial-groumt 
ugal-atreet;  at  limea  in  the  morning  he 
:q  a  mist  rise  from  the  ground,  and  the 
raa  offensive.  That  place  was  equally 
<  bis  birds.  He  had  removed  to  another 
g  in  Vere-fltreet,  Clare-market,  which  jr 
the  nnellB  from  those  particular  place  a, 
was  now  enabled  to  keep  hia  birds." 
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Btit  on  the  many  sections  of  this  disgust- 
ing part  of  the  subject,  our  readers  will  not 
require  us  again  to  enter.  They  were  fully 
considered  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Walker's 
book  (see  Atken.  No.  630). 

Great  and  painful,  however,  as  are  the  de- 
tails of  interments,  they  do  not  equal  those 
of  the  evils  which  are  occasioned  by  the  1/0- 
/oy  of  interments.  The  evil  of  delay  among  the 
laboring  class  peihapa  is  hardly  to  be  conceiv- 
ed by  the  upper  end  middle  classes,  whose  do- 
mestic arrangements  do  not  subject  them  to 
the  same  painful  necessities.  Numerous 
afflicting  cases  are  recited  in  proof  of  these 
melancholy  though  unavoidable  circum- 
stances which  we  have  not  heart  to  repeat 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  mere 
sanitary  part  of  the  subject.  A  clergyman 
deposes — 

"  With  the  upper  classes,  a  corpse  excites 
feelings  of  awe  and  respect)  with  the  lower 
orders,  in  these  districts,  it  is  ollen  treated  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  the  carcase  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  desire  for  an 
imposing  funeral;  nothing  can  surpass  their 
efiorts  to  obtain  it ;  but  the  deceased's  re- 
mains share  none  of  the  reverence  which  this 
anxiety  for  their  becoming  burial  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  inconsistency  is  entirely,  or  at 
least  in  great  part,  10  be  attributed  to  a  single 
circumstance — that  the  body  is  never  absent 
from  their  sight— eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping, 
it  is  stilL  by  their  side ;  mijied  up  with  all  the 
ordinary  functions  of  daily  life,  till  it  becomes 
as  famiiiar  to  them  as  when  it  lived  and  moved 
in  the  family  circle.  From  familiarity  it  is  a 
short  step  to  desecration.  The  body,  streiebed 
out  upon  two  chairs,  is  pulled  about  oy  the  chil- 
dren, made  to  serve  as  a  resting-place  for  any 
article  that  is  in  the  way,  and  is  not  seldom  the 
hiding-place  for  the  beer-hottle  or  the  gin  if  any 
visitor  arrives  inopportunely.  Viewed  aaan  out- 
rage upon  human  feeling,  this  is  bad  enough ; 
but  who  does  not  see  that  when  the  respect  for 
the  dead,  that  is,  for  the  human  form  in  its  most 
awful  stage,  is  gone,  the  whole  mass  of  social 
sympathicB  must  be  weakened — perhaps  blight- 
ed and  destroyed." 

The  expenses  of  funerals,  as  borne  by 
■11  classes,  are  nest  brought  under  consi^ 
eratioD.  Perhaps  there  is  no  custom  in  . 
which  each  class  of  society  aims  to  follow 
more  scrupulously  the  examples  set  by  the 
class  above  it^  than  in  funerals.  The  array 
of  the  roost  "  customarj"  funeral  is  strictly 
the  heraldic  array  of  a  baronial  funeral : — 

The  two  men  who  stand  at  the  doors  beine 
supposed  to  be  the  two  porlers  of  the  caslle,  with 
their  staves,  in  black;  the  man  who  heads  the 
procession,  wearing  a  scarf,  being  a  represent- 
ative of  a  herald-at-arma ;  the  man  who  carries 
a  plume  of  feathers  on  hia  bend  being  an 
esquire,  who  bears  the  shield  and  casque,  with 
its  jdume  of  feathers;  the  pall-bearen^  with 
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batons,  being  representatives  of  knights-com- 
panions atrarms ;  the  men  walking  with  wands 
oeing  supposed  to  represent  gentlemen-ushers, 
with  their  wsmds." 

What  a  mockery  of  solemnity  is  all  this 
mummery  of  mutes,  heralds,  pall-bearers, 
&c.  1 

When  woes  are  feigned,  how  ill  such  forms  appear, 
And,  oh  1  how  needless  when  the  woe's  sincere  ! 

It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  waste  of 
money  on  funerals  in  the  metropolis  is  be- 
tween ^^600,000  and  ^^00,000  annually; 
and  the  funeral  expenses  for  Great  Britain 
are  not  less  than  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lions. The  estimate  for  the  funeral  of  a 
poor  man's  burial  is  about  ^5,  for  that  of 
''a  person  of  moderate  respectability"  from 
£60  to  i£100,  both  cases  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  undertaker,  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  by  50  per  cent.  One  of  the  strong- 
est feelings  among  the  laboring  classes  is  the 
desire  for  respectful  interment ;  whilst  they 
will  give  nothing  to  educate  their  children,  or 
for  their  own  relief  in  sickness,  they  will  sub- 
scribe for  their  burial : — 

« In  the  town  of  Preston  nearly  30,000  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  are  associated 
in  six  large  societies  for  the  purpose  of  burial ;  the 
chief  of  these  clubs  comprehends  15,164  mem- 
bers, and  has  since  its  commencement  expended 
upwards  of  £1,000  per  annum,  raised  in  weekly 
contributions,  from  a  halfpenny  and  a  penny  to 
three-halfpence  and  two-pence  per  weex." 

But  these  Burial-Clubs  must  not  all  be 
considered  as  the  '*  arrangements  of  the  poor 
people  themselves ;  they  are  evidence  only  of 
the  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  the  subject, 
of  their  ignorance,  and  of  their  need  of  in- 
formation and  trustworthy  guidance."  Not 
a  few  of  them  are  the  joint  speculations  of 
the  undertaker  and  the  publican,  who  is 
generally  the  treasurer,  and  either  lends  the 
funds  of  the  club  to  his  brewer,  or  employs 
them  as  capital  for  himself.  The  premiums 
received  are  excessive;  where  an  ordinary 
insurance  office  would  be  content  to  take  a 
risk  at  35.  9ef.,  one  burial-club  charges  75. 
10d,f  and  another  II5.  5d.  Drunkenness  is 
one  of  the  least  vices  fostered  by  these  clubs, 
and  infanticide  is  known  to  have  resulted 
from  them.  The  cost  of  a  child's  funeral 
varies  from  205.  to  305.,  whilst  many  of  the 
clubs  pay  from  ^3  to  £5  on  the  death  of  a 
child. 

We  shall  not  pursue  farther  an  examina- 
tion into  the  details  of  the  evils  which  attend 
the  present  customs  of  interring  the  dead,  but 
shall  give  some  general  results  :— 

'That  the  numbers  of  funerals,  and  intensity 
of  the  misery  attendant  xiponthem^^v^x^  ^moiuiSixU'vBe  fi:om  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council  k 
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the  different  classes  of  society  in  proportion  li 
the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of  tbor 
habitations;  that  the  deaths  and  f^nerabniy 
in  the  metropolis  from  1  in  every  30  of  the  popu- 
lation annusilly  (and  even  more  m  ili-coDditioM 
districts),  to  1  m  56  in  better-cooiitioDed  dih 
tricts ;  from  1  death  smd  frmeral  in  every  28  Ib-  j 
habitants  in  an  ill-conditioned  provincial  ton 
district,  to  1  in  64  in  a -better-conditioned  ronl 
district:  such  differences  of  the  conditk)D  of  tki 
population  ^ing  accompanied  by  still  cloeer  »- 
mcidences  in  the  variation  of  the  span  of  life; 
the  average  age  of  all  who  die  in  some  iD-coB* 
ditioned  districts  of  the    metropolis  bemg29 
years  only,  whilst  in  better-conditioned  die^ 
it  is  36  years ;  the  variations  of  the  age  of  deatb 
being  in  some  provincial  towns,  such  as  LeJca* 
ter,from  15  years  in  the  ill-conditioned, to  24  yean 
in  the  better-conditioned  districts;  and  a8b^ 
tween  town  and  rural  dbtricts  17  or  18  yean 
for  the  whole  population  of  Liverpool,  and  39 
years  for  the  whole  population  of  Hereford: 
and  the  total  excess  of  aeaths  and  funerak  in 
England  and  Wales  alone,  above  the  common- 
ly attained  standards  of  health,  being  at  theleaA 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  annually." 

We  shall  glance  at  the  remedies  suggest 
ed,  first  noticing  the  practice  in  some  othei 
parts  of  Europe.  In  most  of  the  Germu 
cities,  the  state  has  undertaken  the  reguli 
tion  of  interments ;  on  the  occurrence  of 
death,  immediate  notice  is  given  to  the  v 
thorities,  who,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  bod 
to  be  removed  to  a  house  of  reception,  whei 
it  is  submitted  to  proper  medical  examinatic 
— an  arrangement  which  precludes  the  po 
sibility  of  treating  any  one  as  dead  who 
not  actually  so,  prevents  the  spread  of  infe 
tious  diseases,  and  reveals  murders.  At  tl 
receiving  house  at  Frankfort — 

"  A  private  room  is  appropriated  for  the  r 
ception  of  each  corpse,  where  regular  warm 
and  due  ventilation  and  light,  night  and  da 
are  maintained.  Here  it  may  be  visited  by  tl 
relations  or  friends  properly  entitled.  On 
finger  of  each  corpse  is  placed  a  ring,  attaclv 
to  which  is  the  end  of  a  string  of  a  bell,  whi 
on  the  slightest  motion  will  give  an  alarm 
one  of  the  watchmen  in  nightly  and  daily  1 
tendance,  by  whom  the  resident  physician  w 
be  called.  Each  body  is  daily  inspected  by  ti 
responsible  physician,  by  whom  a  certificate 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  death  must  be  giv^ 
before  any  interment  is  allowed  to  take  place.' 

As  a  general  rule  the  use  of  the  receptia 
house  is  voluntary,  but  in  cases  of  infectio 
the  medical  police  may  procure  an  order  fia 
the  municipal  authorities  for  the  removal  < 
the  body. 

We  have  already  a  sort  of  half-recogni: 
ed  functionary   among   ourselves,   called 
**  searcher."    This  ofiice,  generally  execute 
by  some  poor  old  woman,  possibly  took  ii 
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in  1595,  during  the  Plague,  when  the 
£.    ministers  of  the  Church  and  certain  house- 

'^^Htiolders  were  enjoined  to  view  the  bodies  of 

...the  dead  before  they  were  buried.  The  Re- 
-^  port  proposes  to  convert  the  present  almost 
^  .-.."v^ominal  and  useless  parochial  searchers  into 
•T-^Sfficicnt  officers  of  health,  whose  first  duty 
'--  :^ould  consist  in  the  verification  of  the  fact 
^^--  5?^  cause  of  death,  and  its  due  registration. 
':r  *^  ^^is  officer,  too,  would  devolve  the  busi- 
.    ;  "^l^^s  of  directing  measures  of  precaution  for 

^~.***^  prevention  of  infection. 

T  .       It  is  estimated  that,  under  better  arrange- 

V   ?*^nts,  the  total  expenses  of  an  interment, 

?^  ■  V^^luding  undertaker's  charges  and  cemetery 

~ "    ^'^^i  in  the  case  of  the  gentry,  would  not 

:    ^««ed  .£38  iOs.  for  adults,  £U  for  children ; 

r      ^  Orst  class-tradesmen,  jf  16  IOs.  for  adults, 

^  .^^^d  £6  OS,  for  children  ;  of  artisans,  £2  IOs, 


^— r  adults,  0^1  Ss.  for  children;  of  paupers, 
'  ^  ^. ;  and  that  a  savins  of  i.*374,743  per 
^^^anum  might  be  effected  in  the  metropolis 

^^     We  shall  conclude  with  some  extracts  from 
^^^  communication  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman, 
which,  we  think,  there  must  be  universal 
icurrence.     He  says — 

**  I  cAnnot  but  consider  the  sanitary  part  of 

le  question  as  the  most  dubious,  and  as  resting 

less  satisfactory  evidence  than  other  consider- 

ions  involved  in  the  inquiry.    The  decency, 

le  solemnity,  the  Christian  impresslvcncss  of 

lurial,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  far  greater  and 

undeniable  importance.    It  must  unques- 

Eonably  be  a  government  measure  in  its  man- 

tment  as  well  as  its  organization." 


Mr.  Milman  decidedly  prefers  cemeteries 
TOTided  by  the  nationd  funds,  and  under  a 
'eneral  system  of  public  management,  to 
hose  by  parochial  taxation  and  under  paro- 
chial management: — 

c  On  the  wise  and  maturely  considered  organ- 
Btiion,  and  on  the  provisions  for  the  careful, 

instant,  and  vigilant  superintendence  of  the 

"Airhole  system,  wul  depend  entirely  its  fulfilment 
»r  its  great  object  the  re-investment  of  the  fun- 
services,  ana  of  the  sacred  abode  of  the 
1,  in  their  due  solemnity  and  religious  influ- 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  more 
ithing  under  the  immediate  influence  of  sor- 
'y  or  at  all  times  more  suggestive  of  tranquil, 

deep  relinous  emotion,  than  the  village 

ihurchyard,  where  the  clergyman,  the  squire,  or 
9  peasant,  pass  weekly  or  more  of\en  by  the  quiet 
id  hallowed  craves  of  their  kindred  and  friends, 
the  house  of  prayer,  and  where  hereafter  they 
pcct  themselVes  to  be  laid  at  rest  under  a 
:  ^rtone  perhaps,  on  which  is  expressed  the  simple 
.ope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  and  where 
"   is  80  peaceful,  that  the  tomb  may  almost 
tm  as  if^it  might  last  undisturbed  to  that  time. 
am  inclined  to4hink  that  some  of  the  unbound- 
popularity  of  Gray's  Elegy,  independent  of 
exquisite  poetic  execution,  may  arise  from 


these  associations.  Of  these  tranquillizing  and 
elevating  influences,  so  constantly  refreshed  and 
renewed,  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities  a^e "  of 
necessitv  deprived.  The  churchyard.  of\en  very 
small,  always  full,  and  crowded  with  remains  of 
former  interments,  either  carelessly  scattered 
about,  or  but  ill  concealed,  is  in  some  cases  a 
thoroughfare,  where  the  religious  service  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  noises,  if  not  of  passing  and 
thoughtless  strangerSj  with  those  ol  the  dm  and 
traffic  of  the  neighboringstreet;  and  the  new  made 
grave,  or  the  stone  which  has  just  been  fixed 
down,  is  trampled  over  by  the  passing  crowd,  or 
made  the  play-place  of  idle  children.  Where,  as 
in  some  ot  the  larger  parishes  in  the  west  of  Lon- 
don, the  burial  place  is  not  contiguous  to  the 
church,  it  is  more  decent,  but  then  it  is  secluded 
within  high  walls^  or  perhaps  by  houses,  and  is 
only  open  for  the  funeral  ceremony,  at  other  times 
inaccessible  to  the  mourning  relatives.  But  will  it 
not  be  possible,  as  we  cannot  give  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis,  and  other  crowded 
towns,  the  quiet,  the  sanctity,  the  proximity  to 
tlie  church  of  the  village  place  of  sepulture,  to 
substitute  somethinor  at  least  decent,  and  with 
more  appearance  of^repose  and  permanence :  if 
not  solemn,  serious,  and  religiously  impressive  ? 
The  poor  are  peculiarly  sensible  or  these  impres- 
sions, and  to  tiiem  impression  and  custom  form  a 
ffreat  part,  tlie  most  profound  and  universal  in- 
fluence of  religion ;  and  to  them  they  cannot  be 
given  but  by  some  arrangement  under  the  sanc- 
tion, and  with  the  assistance,  of  the  govern- 
ment. Private  speculation  may  give  something 
of  this  kind  to  the  rich,  but  private  speculation 
looks  for  a  return  of  profit  for  its  invested  capi- 
tal. To  my  mind  there  is  something  peculiarly 
repugnant  in  Joint  Stock  Burial  and  Cemetery 
Companies.  But,  setting  that  aside,  they  are 
and  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  people  of  the  metro- 
polis and  the  large  towns.  There  always  has 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  burial  rites,  (I  beg  to  say* 
that,  to  the  credit  of  my  curates,  they  refuse  to 
make  any  difference  between  rich  and  poor  in 
the  services  of  the  church,)  and  in  the  humbler 
or  more  costly  grave  of  rich  and  poor — 

Here  lie  I  beside  the  door. 
Here  lie  I  became  I  am  poor; 
Further  in  the  more  they  pay, 
Here  lie  I  ai  well  as  they. 

But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  very  num- 
bers of  funerals,  which  must  take  place  for  a 
large  town,  with  the  extent  of  the  burial  places, 
may  not  be  made  a  source  of  solemnity  and  im- 
pressiveness,  which  may  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate for  the  individual  and  immediate  in- 
terest excited  by  a  funeral  in  a  small  parish. 
That  which  at  present,  when  lefl  to  a  single 
harassed  and  exhausted  clcr^man,  and  one 
sextoUp  and  a  few  wretclied  assistants,  can  hard- 
ly avoid  the  appearance  of  hurry  and  confusion, 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  impose  from  the 
gathering  of  sudi  masses  of  mortality,  bequeath- 
ed together  to  their  common  earth,  not  (let  me 
be  understood)  in  one  vault  or  pit,  but  eacn  apart 
in  his  decent  grave.  The  vast  extent  of  ceme- 
tery which  would  be  required  for  London  (sup- 
pose six  or  eight  for  the  whole  metropolis  and  ita 
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■uburbs),  if  proi)erly  kept,  and  with  such  archi- 
tectural decorations,  and  the  grand  and  solemn 
shade  of  trees  appropriate  to  ihe  character  of  the 
ffround,  could  scarcely  fail  to  improve  the  re- 
flective mind,  and  even  to  awe  the  more  thought- 
less.    Our  national  character,  and  our  more 
sober  religion,  will  preserve  us,  probably,  from 
the  affectations  and  fantastic  fineries  of  tlie  Pdre 
la  Chaise  ground  at  Paris.    From  some  of  the 
German  cemeteries  we  may  learn  much  as  to 
regulation,  and  the  proper  character  to  be  main- 
tamed  in  a  cemetery  of  the  dead.    *    *    One 
further  practical  suggestion  occurs  to  me  as 
likely  most  materiaUv  to  diminish  the  expend- 
iture of  funerals  of  all  classes,  and  therefore  to 
render  any  great  scheme  more  feasible.     A 
funeral  procession  through  the  streets  of  a  great 
and  busy  town  can  scarcely  be  made  impressive. 
Not  even  tlie  hearse,  in  its  gorgeous  gloom,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  and  followed  by  the 
evriages  of  naif  the  nobility  of  the  land,  will  ar- 
rest for  an  instant  the  noise  and  confusion  of  our 
aireets,  or  awaken  any  deeper  impression  with 
the  mass  than  idle  curiosity.    While  the  poor 
man,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  as  poor  as 
himself,  is  jostled  off  the  pavement ;  the  mourn- 
ers, at  some  crossing,  are  either  in  danger  of 
being  run  over  or  separated  from  the  body ;  in 
the  throng  of  passers  no  sign  of  reverence,  no 
stirring  of  conscious  mortality  in  the  heart    Be- 
sides this,  if,  as  must  be  the  case,  the  ceme- 
teries are  at  some  distance,  oilen  a  consider- 
able distance,  from  the  homes  of  the  deceased, 
to  those  who  are  real  mourners  nothing  can 
be  more  painful  or  distressing  than  this  long, 
wearisome,  never-ending — perhaps  often  inter- 
rupted— march !  while  Uiose  who  attend  out  of 
compliment  to  the  deceased,  while  away  the 
time  in  idle  gossip  in  the  mourning  coach,  to 
which,  perhaps,  they  endeavor  to  give — but,  U 
their  feelings  are  not  really  moved,  endeavor  in 
▼ain  to  give — a  serious  turn.    Abandon  then, 
this  painful  and  ineffective  part  of  the  ceremony; 
let  the  dead  be  conveyed  with  decency,  but  with 
more  expedition,  under  trustworthy  care,  to  the 
cemetery ;  there  form  the  procession,  there  as- 
semble the  friends  and  relatives;  concentrate 
the  whole  effect  on  the  actual  service,  and  do 
not  allow  the  mind  lo  be  disturbed  and  distracted 
by  the  previous  mechanical  arrangements,  and 
the  extreme  wearisome  length  of^that  which,  if  not 
irreverent  and  distressing,  cannot,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  otherwise  than  painfully  tedious." 

The  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  import- 
ant, and  surrounded  with  points  of  difficulty 
arising  from  prejudices  of  all  kinds.  But 
the  Government  ought  not  to  shrink  from  en- 
tering upon  its  serious  consideration ;  and  the 
way  to  induce  the  public  to  welcome  im- 
provements would  be  to  lead  the  public  to 
solicit  them.  Establish  the  Officers  of  Health 
and  Public  Cemeteries  forthwith.  If  inter- 
ments in  public  cemeteries  are  made  less 
costly,  and  the  ceremonies  more  respectful 
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Fnni  Um  CooTt  JounaL 


'Tis  eve — 'tis  ere, — ^the  silver  bells 
Have  rung  their  parting  peal  on  high, 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  senses  swells 

Their  fairy  minstrelsy. 
And  at  that  hour  in  former  times, 
How  oft  my  nurse  would  sing  me  pleasant  rhpia 

Of  quaint  and  ancient  lore, 
And  fondly  kiss  my  eyelids  o'er  and  o'er. 
Ye  mothers,  rock  your  babes  to  sleep, 
And  o'er  their  slumbers  vigil  keep. 

Behold,  behold  the  dewy  rose 
That  bends  beneath  the  breeze  of  e'en ; 
Behold  the  last  faint  tint  that  glows 
Within  the  water's  glassy  sheen. 
The  moon's  pale  beam 
Is  rocked  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream 

That  breaks  the  silver  ray. 
And  birds  are  cradled  on  the  fragile  spray. 
Ye  mothers,  rock  your  babes  to  sleep. 
And  o'er  their  slumbers  vigil  keep. 

When  night,  when  night  has  closed  around, 

Then  comes  the  reign  of  dreams — 
With  roseate  hopes  our  brows  are  crowned, 
That  cradle  us  till  daylight  beams  ', — 
Those  soft,  aerial  forms, 
Whose  fkiry  troop  our  languid  fancy  warms, 

Still  charm  our  sense,  however  vain, 
Albeit  waking,  but  renews  our  pain. 

Ye  mothers,  rock  your  babes  to  sleep. 
And  o'er  their  slumbers  vigil  keep. 

And  oft,  oh  !  oft,  when  clouds  are  shed 

Upon  their  infant  brows — 
When  pallid  hues  their  cheeks  o'erspread. 

And  faint  life's  taper  grows — 
Then  cradle  them  within  your  arms 
Till  sleep  shall  lull  them  with  her  soothins  chansi; 

And  let  them  dream,  since  dreams  are  blitf, 
Until  you  greet  their  waking  with  a  kiss. 

Ye  mothers,  rock  your  babes  to  sleep. 
And  o'er  their  slumbers  vigil  keep. 

C.  M  P. 
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pleasing ;   nor  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  tbt 

and  impressive,  the  public  of  all  denomina-   'd^^of  this  Harmonica  becoming,  by  choice,  the  i^ 
..  .',,       ^  t      1     *^-         1-       1  .  companiment  to  any  performance,  altlioujfh  its  i* 

tiODS  Will  not  be  slow  in  asking  leave  to  par- 1  and  Vrice  may  recommend  it  as  a  matter  of  ecosc^ 

ticjpate  in  the  benefits.  W^.-^tk. 


The  *  OaoAiro  Harmovica,'  invented  bv  Mr- 
Evans,  of  Cheltenham,  was  exhibited  at  the  HaiiO' 
ver  Square  Rooms  on  Monday,  when  its  varioai 
powers,  as  a  compendious  substitute  for  the  orpa* 
were  displayed  in  fugues,  preludes,  dex;.,  wbick 
were  performed  with  tolerable  effect.  The  inttiS' 
ment  seemed  to  us  an  improvement  on  the  seri' 

Bhine  in  use  behind  the  scenes  of  theatres capt* 
le  of  more  rapid  execution,  and  possessing,  pc^ 
haps,  a  larger  range  of  stop ;  but,  as  in  all  ionsfr 
inventions  of  the  kind,  there  is  something  in  tkt   j 
tone  which  first  ntutes— afterwards  becomes  os*    I 
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NAPOLEON  AND  MARIA  LOUISA. 

Truislated  from  Le  Semeur,  by  S.  J.  A 

ipoUon  et  Marie'Louise.  Souvenirs  kis' 
torique  de  M,  U  baron  Meneval,  ancien 
secretaire  du  porte-feuille  de  Napoleon ^ 
premier  consul  et  empereur,  ancien  secri' 
taire  des  commandements  de  V Imperatrice- 
regente.  2  vols,  in  8vo.  de  55  feuilles. 
Paris,  1843.  Chez  Amyot,  libraire,  Roe 
de  la  Paix. 

The  historic  souvenirs,  published  by  M. 
3  Baron  Meneval,  are  not  the  only  tribute 
proposes  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  Em- 
ror ;  he  announces  in  the  preface  a  more 
portant  work,  for  which  the  time  does  not 
pear  to  him  yet  come.  Attached  from  the 
>nth  of  April,  1802,  to  the  person  of  Napo- 
)n, — subsequently  called,  in  1812,  to  fulfil 
s  functions  of  secretary  of  commands  to 
arie-Louise,  who  was,  shortly  afterwards, 
clared  regent, — M.  Meneval  ought  to  know 
^eat  many  intimate  details,  full  of  interest, 
me  relating  to  important  events  of  the 
och,  a  greater  number  independent  of  it. 
he  character,  the  habits  of  Napoleon,  the 
>rd8  that  he  spoke,  and  which  his  secretary 
ade  haste  to  collect  and  preserve,  a  frown  or 
smile  which  no  one  saw  but  himself,  some 
enes  of  the  interior  which  he  had  witnessed, 
tters  which  it  devolved  on  him  to  transcribe 
•behold  in  these  the  rapid  inventory  of  the 
st  volume.  Add  to  this,  the  charm  of  the 
»ok,  whichy  without  recommending  itself 
'  the  merit  of  its  style,  offers  the  agreeable- 
iss  of  pleasant  reading,  and  you  understand 
e  reception  it  has  met,  although  it  contains 
»thin£  less  than  revelations.  It  is  a  con- 
bulation  without  pretension,  where  every 
ing  is  in  its  place,  and  where  the  end  is 
issed  if  we  would  interdict  every  thing 
lessential;  on  the  contrary,  the  frivolous 
lecdote  enjoys  there  all  manner  of  privi- 
ges ;  it  is  regarded  by  good  right,  as  the 
istress  of  logic.  There  would  here,  per- 
ips,  be  a  particular  kind  of  literature  to 
laracterize ;  but  as  these  souvenirs  do  not 
pire  to  be  a  type  of  it,  it  wDl  be  better  to 
serve  our  remarks  for  another  occasion. 
M.  Meneval  had  been  attached  to  Joseph 
onaparte,  prior  to  his  connection  with 
apoleon.  Joseph  had  begun  to  write  his 
>vel  of  Modna.  M.  Meneval  has  shown  us 
e  society  which  was  accustomed  to  meet  in 
s  ch&teau  of  Martfontaine.  It  was  there 
at  Casti  composed  a  part  of  his  poem  of 
le  Animaux  Parlants.  Andrieux  was  also 
ibitualiy  there.  At  PlessichChamoot,  the 
sidence  of  Loeieii,  the  dominant  taste  was 
at  of  tragic  representations]  more  serious 
Apeil,  1844. 


tilings  occupied  the  attention  at  Malmaison. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  charged  to  sign  the 
Concordat  on  the  part  of  France;  the  first 
consul  had  associated  with  him  the  coun- 
sellor of  state,  Cretet,  and  the  Abb6  Bernier, 
curate  of  Saint  Laud  d' Angers.  The  post 
M.  Meneval  then  occupied  near  Joseph, 
placed  him  in  a  good  situation  for  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  all  that  happened  at  the 
time  of  this  negociation.  He  tell  us  that  the 
principal  reason  why  this  act  was  not  com- 
municated either  to  the  tribunal  or  to  the 
legislative  body  immediately  after  its  conclu- 
sion, was  not,  as  was  said,  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  demission  on  the  part  of  some 
titular  prelates  of  the  ancient  sees — this  was 
only  the  apparent  motive;  but  the  fear  of 
exposing  it  suddenly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
tribune.  The  publication  of  the  Concordtt 
was  postponed  until  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  legislative  body ;  in  the  inter- 
val, in  order  to  the  renewal  of  the  fifteenth  of 
this  branch  of  government,  and  of  the 
tribuneship,  there  took  place  a  kind  of  coup 
d'etat,  intended  to  exclude  ft-om  it  the  most 
violent  opposition  members.  The  mode  of 
renewal  was  not  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tional act;  the  senate,  in  place  of  proceeding 
by  lot,  had  recourse  to  election,  and  thus  rid 
themselves  of  some  men  the  most  hostile  to 
the  government.  The  first  law  presented  to 
the  legislative  body  thus  purged,  was  the 
Concordat ;  it  was  useful  to  recall  some  pre- 
cautions they  judged  necessary  then  to  secure 
its  passage.  M.  Meneval,  who  freely  mixes 
up  small  things  with  great,  remarks  here, 
that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Te  Deum 
chanted  at  Notre  Dame  for  the  reSstab- 
lishment  of  worship,  that  the  first  consul 
wore  a  livery  turned  up  with  gold  lace.  He 
devotes  some  space  to  his  personal  sentiments 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat :  **  His  re- 
spect for  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was,  he 
said,  the  result  of  his  convicticm,  and  of  the 
impressions  of  his  childhood,  which  were  ever 
living  in  his  soul ;  witness  the  religious 
ideas  which  were  awakened  in  him  by  his 
hearing,  in  the  garden  of  Malmaison,  the 
clock  of  the  church  of  Rueil,  and  his  recourse 
to  the  consolations  and  succors  of  religion 
in  his  last  hours,  on  St.  Helena.  In  estab- 
lishing the  Catholic  worship  in  France,  he 
filled  up  the  void  which  its  absence  occa- 
sioned in  the  state,  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
obeyed  a  religious  instinct." 

The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie 
Louise  shows  him  to  us  exercising  a  sort  of 
discipline  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  which 
he  had  elevated.  The  cardinals  who  had 
assisted  at  the  civil  marriage,  except  two, 
excused  themselves  firom  aiding  at  thft  e.c^^ 
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siastical  marriage ;  they  alleged  in  justifica- 
tion that  their  absence  from  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  had  no  other  motive  than  the  non- 
intervention of  the  Pope  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  first  marriage.  The  emperor  did  not  ac- 
cept the  excuse,  and  refused  to  agree  to  their 
protestations  of  obeisance  and  submission : 
they  were  exiled  in  different  departments, 
with  a  prohibition  of  wearing  for  one  month 
the  red  color,  an  external  mark  of  their  dig- 
nity, which  caused  them  to  be  called  Black 
Cardinals. 

In  order  to  give  a  certain  unity  to  our  ci- 
tations, we  prefer  to  select  such  details  as 
have  some  relation  among  themselves.  And 
here,  again,  we  come  upon  religion.  "When 
Marie-Louise  was  nominated  regent,  the  em- 
peror conveyed  to  her  from  the  army  minutes 
of  letters  to  be  written  by  her,  or  of  dis- 
courses which  she  must  pronounce.  We  find 
there  the  project  of  a  circular  which  he  or- 
dered the  minister  of  worship  to  address  to 
the  bishops,  to  cause  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Lfitzen.  The 
Moniteur  having  announced  that  iheTe  Deum 
could  not  be  chanted  at  the  Notre  Dame  on 
the  6th  of  June,  because  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  Pentecost,  Napoleon  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  regent :  ''In  general,  it  suits  to  chant 
the  Te  Deum  the  Sabbath  following.  There 
is  an  awkwardness,  however,  in  postponing  it. 
I  see  not  why  the  Pentecost  should  hinder  the 
chanting  of  a  Te  Deum,  If  one  event  be 
postponed  for  another  supervening,  this  would 

five  rise  to  all  sorts  of  inconveniences. — 
[ave  this  day  at  St.  Cloud  a  grand  spectacle 
and  a  grand  Court."  The  emperor  did  not 
wish,  however,  these  ceremonies  to  be  too 
frequent ;  he  thought  that  their  rare  occur- 
rence rendered  them  imposing. 

But  if  we  can  only  gather  up  some  anec- 
dotes in  the  first  volume  of  the  souvenirs  of 
M.  Meneval,  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  se- 
cond ;  which  carries  us  along  day  by  day,  and 
almost  hour  by  hour,  amid  the  scenes  of  the 
mournful  drama  of  1814.  As  the  great  facts 
relating  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  however, 
have  nothing  perhaps  so  movmg  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  interior,  we  will  speak  of  house- 
hold affairs,  as  M.  Meneval  makes  them  pass 
before  our  eyes.  The  emperor  dictated  each 
day  at  Fontainebleau  one  and  often  two  let- 
ters, sent  at  different  hours  to  M.  Fain  in  or- 
der to  instruct  him  as  to  the  arrangements  to 
be  made.  He  gives  him  directions  as  to  the 
large  plate,  what  women  must  attend  the  em- 
press, how  they  should  convey  the  baggage ; 
nothing  escaped  his  solicitude.  It  is  said,  he 
thus  endeavored,  by  a  thousand  cares,  to  call 
off  his  thoughts  from  the  i7o\d  left  by  the  sud- 
den interruption  of  those  muumeiibX^  oca^-' 
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pations  which  had  busied  his  mind.  No  oi» 
could  add  as  well  as  M.  Meneval  this  page  to 
the  biography  of  the  emperor  ;  it  is  not,  by 
any  means,  the  most  important,  but  yet  the 
absence  of  it  would  cause  us  some  regret,  and 
by  the  contrast  it  presents  it  is  necessary  to 
the  effect  of  the  ensemble  of  this  prodigious 
life. 

The  close  of  the  book  is  thus  full  of  inter- 
est, although  the  interest  is  very  difierent 
The  return  of  Marie-Louise  to  her  famijj 
prepared  a  detachment,  which  it  would  be,  at 
this  day,  vulgar  to  blame.  We  like  better  to 
show  in  exile  the  son  rather  than  the  wife  of 
the  emperor.  Behold  how  M.  Meneval  takes 
leave  of  this  child :  "  I  remarked  with  piii 
his  melancholy  and  serious  air.  He  had  \oA 
that  vivacity  and  childish  loqaacity  which  bad 
such  a  charm  in  him.  He  did  not  come  to 
meet  me,  as  was  customary  with  him  ;  and  saw 
me  enter  without  giving  me  any  sign  that  he 
knew  me.  It  is  said  that  misfortune  bad 
commenced  its  work  on  this  young  bead. 
Although  he  had  been  more  than  six  weeb 
ccnfided  to  the  persons  with  whom  I  found 
him,  he  was  not  yet  familiar  with  them,  and 
he  seemed  to  regard  with  distrust  those  fonns 
which  were  always  strange  to  him.  I  asked 
him  in  their  presence,  whether  he  wodd 
charge  me  with  any  commissions  for  his  fr 
ther,  whom  I  was  going  to  see  again.  He 
regarded  me  with  a  sad  and  significant  air, 
without  answering  me ;  then  quickly  diseD* 
gaged  his  hand  from  mine,  and  retired  silenh 
ly  into  the  embrasure  of  a  distant  window. 
The  poor  orphan  felt  that  he  was  no  more 
free,  and  that  he  was  not  with  friends  of  hii 
father." 

This  morceau,  which  we  abridge,  writtei 
with  great  simplicity,  will  give  an  idea  of  tbe 
best  manner  of  the  author.  In  general  theie 
is  in  his  recital  a  great  air  of  truth.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  every  instance  that  the  author  vm 
less  to  produce  effect  than  to  give  us  his  iiB> 
pressions.  It  is  perhaps  thus  that  one  suceeedi 
best  in  communicating  them  to  others.  Tbe 
variety  of  topics  is  necessarily  very  great  ia 
such  a  book :  the  reader  will  have  no  need  to 
complain  of  it,  but  it  is  an  insuperable  obflta* 
cle  in  the  way  of  all  attempt  at  analysis. 

A  resume  of  the  souvenirs  cannot  be  gi^ 
en,  without  reproducing  them  entire;  so  wt 
our  only  resource  is  to  commend  to  the  read* 
er  the  book  which  contains  them. 


Atmobpbxrio  Railroads. — It  ia  staled  thattb 
principle  is  likely  to  be  employed  on  many  i^ 
lines  ',  and  that   the  Blackwall  and    Greenwi^ 
\^«iii^\«ft  Y^\«Qt  its  application. 
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EPISODES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

From  the  Dublin  UiuT«nity  Magazine. 

uwu  vron  ths  ihls. 

Smooth  went  oor  boat  aloof  the  lammer  mm, 
LoaTing— lor  ao  H  aeemad— «  work!  behind. 
Its  caret,  ita  toanda,  ita  ihadown :  we  reclined 

Upon  the  annaT  deck,  heard  but  the  breeie 

Thai  whiipered  thro*  the  pahns,  or  idly  played 
With  the  lithe  flag  aloft^a  foreat  acene 
On  either  aide  drew  ita  tlopMD  line  of  green, 

And  hung  the  water*!  edge  with  ahade. 

Abore  thy  wooda,  Memphia !— pyramida  pale 
Peered  aa  we  jiaaaed }  and  Nile'a  axnre  hoe 
Glenniing  *nud  the  grey  deaert,  met  the  viow  ; 

Where  hong  at  interrala  the  aearce  aeen  aaiL 

Oh  !  wore  Ibia  little  boat  lo  ns  the  world, 
Aj  thna  we  wandered  fhr  from  aoimda  of  ( 


care. 


Circled  with  (Henda,  ami  gentle  maidena  fair. 
While  iioothem  aire  the  waving  pennant  curled. 
How  aweet  were  lilb'a  long  Toyage,  till  in  peace 
We  gained  that  haven  alill,  where  ail  thiogi  eeaae ! 

(Altered  from)  Bowlxs. 

Reader  !  whoever  you  are,  you  may  one 
y  be  induced  to  change  the  feverish  life  of 
irope,  with  all  its  perplexing  enjoyments, 
complicated  luxuries,  and  its  manifold 
res,  for  the  silence,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
^om  of  a  life  on  the  Desert  and  the  River, 
as  society  palled  upon  you?  Have  the 
sek-day  straggles  of  the  world  made  you 
ish  for  some  short  sahbath  of  repose  ?  Has 
ir  coarse  climate  chafed  your  lungs,  and 
»  they  require  the  soothing  of  balmily 
'eaching  breezes  ?  Come  away  to  the  Nile ! 
as  love,  or  hate,  or  ambition,  or  any  other 
^hemeral  passion,  raffled  up  a  storm  in  your 
itter-boat  of  existence  ?  Here  you  will  find 
at  calm  counsellor  Egeria — whose  name  is 
ilitude.  Have  the  marvellous  stories  of  the 
d  world  sunk  into  your  soul,  and  do  you 
ek  for  their  realization?  Or  have  mere 
iriosity  and  the  spirit  of  unrest,  driven  you 
rth  to  wander  a  VAnglaise^  as  a  man  takes 
walk  on  a  dreary  day  for  the  pleasure  of 
torning  from  it?  Come  away  to  the  Nile. 
ere  are  sunshines  that  are  never  clouded, 
id  fragrant  airs,  as  gentle  as  a  maiden's 
bisper,  instead  of  northern  gales,  that  howl 
lund  you,  as  if  you  were  an  old  battlement. 
ere  are  nights,  all  a  glow  with  stars,  and  a 
escent  moon  that  seems  bowing  to  you  by 
Murtesy,  not  bent  double  by  rheumatism. 
ere  is  no  money  to  be  lost  or  gained — no 
tiers  to  disturb  into  joy  or  sorrow — none  of 
e  wear  and  tear  and  petty  details  of  life, 
ou  never  hear  the  sound  of  your  native 
ague,  and  somehow  men  don't  talk,  and 
lerefore  don't  think  so  lightly,  when  they 
ive  to  translate  their  thoughts  into  a  strange 
nguage.  In  a  word,  here  is  the  highest 
)ul  of  monastic  retirement  Tou  stand  apart 
om  the  world — you  see  nteii  so  widely  dif- 
iring  from  yourself  in  their  appearance, 
leir  habits,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  that 
3a  are  induced  to  look  upon  man  in  the  ab- 
jact    As  you  recede  from  Eurq)e  further 


and  further  on  towards  the  silent  regions  of 
the  Past,  you  live  more  and  more  in  that  Past, 
— the  river  over  which  you  glide,  the  desert, 
the  forest,  the  very  air  you  breathe,  are  calm ; 
the  temples  in  their  awful  solitudes,  the  co- 
lossal statues,  the  tombs  with  their  guardian 
sphinxes — all  are  profoundly  calm— and  at 
length  even  English  restlessness  softens 
down,  and  blends  with  the  universal  calm 

around. 

#  #  #  # 

Cairo!  for  the  present  farewell.  It  was 
late  when  I  issued  from  the  gates,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  be  in  a  hurry  on  such  an  even- 
ing, and  on  such  a  spot.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  modern  metropolis  and  the  river  is 
broken  by  many  a  mound  and  chasm,  that 
marks  where  its  predecessor  stood, — the  dis- 
torted features  of  a  city  that  has  died  a  vio- 
lent death.  The  metropolism  of  Egypt  had 
an  uneasy  life  of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
youth  at  Thebes,  it  has  wandered  about 
lower  Egypt,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  encamp- 
ment. Under  the  name  of  Memphis,  it  re- 
mained for  some  time  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river.  It  fled  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
the  opposite  side  under  the '  alias '  of  Babylon ; 
paid  a  visit  to  Alexandria  under  the  Ptole- 
mies; and  returned  to  Babylon,  where  it 
was  besieged  by  Amrou.  A  dove  built  its 
nest  in  the  tent  of  the  Saracen  general,  and 
he,  who  had  ruthlessly  ravaged  and  laid  waste 
the  dwellings  of  man,  would  not  disturb  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  little  bird. 
Babylon  was  taken,  but  he  ordered  a  new 
city  to  be  built  from  its  ruins  on  the  site 
where  this  dove  sat  hatching.  Thus  Fost&t 
became  the  metropolis  of  Egypt.  The  no- 
made  instinct  was  too  strong  for  its  repose, 
however,  and,  under  the  Fatimites,  it  was 
obliged  to  start  again,  and  remove  to  its 
present  position,  where  it  dwells  under  the 
name  of  Misr  el  Kahira,  "  the  victorious 
city,"  or,  in  plain  English,  Grand  Cairo. 
There  are  some  remains  of  these  former 
cities  still  existing,  among  which  is  a  fine 
aqueduct,  and  some  buildings,  called  Joseph's 
Granaries,  w  hich  are  still  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. •  •  •  • 

Some  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt — the  people  were 
daily  perishing  of  want,  yet  some  avaricious 
merchants  hoarded  up  their  stock  until  it 
became  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Among 
these  was  an  old  miser  named  Amin,  who 
had  filled  one  of  ''  Joseph's  Granaries,"  at 
the  last  plenteous  harvest.  Day  by  day,  as 
the  famine  wasted  his  fellow-citizens,  he  sat 
upon  the  steps  of  his  corn-store,  speculating 
on  their  sufferings,  and  calculating  how  he 
could  make  th.e  >xVai^\.  ^^tNCi"^  ^^ox  ^^  ^^^^ 
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bounty.  At  length  there  was  no  more  com 
elsewhere ;  famishing  crowds  surrounded  his 
store-house,  and  besought  him  as  a  charity 
to  ffive  them  a  little  food  for  all  their  wealth. 
Gold  was  piled  around  him — the  miser's  soul 
was  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  boundless 
riches.  Slowly  he  unclosed  his  iron  doors — 
when,  lo!  he  recoils,  blasted  and  terror- 
stricken  from  his  treasury.  Heaven  had  sent 
the  worm  into  his  corn,  and  instead  of  piles 
of  yellow  wheat,  he  gazed  on  festering  masses 
of  rottenness  and  corruption.  Starving  as 
the  people  were,  they  raised  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph at  the  manifest  judgment,  but  Amir 
beard  it  not — he  had  perished  in  his  hour  of 

evil  pride. 

#  #  #  • 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  pyramids 
when  I  embarked ;  but  night  and  day  make 
little  difference  in  this  country,  and  the 
former  is  only  associated  with  the  idea  of 
rest,  when  it  happens  to  be  too  dark  to  see. 
It  was  bright  moonlight  as  I  mustered  our 
swarthy  crew  on  the  river's  edge.  Their 
countenances  were  full  of  hope  and  eager- 
ness, and  when  their  inspection  was  con- 
cluded, each  kissed  my  hand  and  placed  it  on 
his  head  in  sign  of  devotion  and  fidelity. 
Their  dress  was  principally  a  pair  of  loose 
cotton  drawers,  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  long 
blue  shirt,  and  the  red  cloth  cap  called  a 
^'tarboosh,"  which,  on  state  occasions,  is 
wound  round  with  a  white  turban  by  the 
lower  classes.  The  officers  in  the  pasha's 
service  always  wear  it  plain.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  a  rais,  or  captain,  a  pilot,  and  eight 
rowers :  with  one  exception  we  found  them 
good-humored,  faithful,  honest,  and  affection- 
ate fellows.  Two  servants  completed  the 
equipment.  One  of  these,  named  Mahmoud, 
has  the  well-deserved  character  of  being  the 
best  dragoman  in  Egypt.  He  had  none  of 
the  indolence  of  his  race ;  always  actively 
employed,  his  song  was  never  silent  except 
when  exchanged  for  conversation  ;  strikingly 
handsome,  keen,  and  intelligent,  he  had  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  crew,  and  was 
welcomed  eagerly  by  peasant  and  governor 
wherever  we  landed.  From  Cairo  to  the 
depths  of  Nubia  he  seemed  intimately  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  every  locality,  but 
with  every  individual  along  the  river.  He 
had  accompanied  Lord  Prudhoe  on  both  his 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm. 
^  .  .  .  Now  the  cable  is  loosed,  a  long 
towing-line  is  drawn  along  the  shore  by  the 
sailors;  the  pilot  perches  himself  on  the  spar- 
deck  ;  the  rais  squats  at  the  bow ;  and  the 
Nile  ripples  round  our  prow,  as  we  start  on  a 
two-month's  voyage  with  as  little  ceremony 


[Apia, 

as  if  only  crossing  the  river  in  a  feny-bon 
Palms,  palaces,  and  busy  crowds  glide  br; 
the  river  bends,  and  the  wind  becomes  &t«* 
able ;  the  sailors  wade  or  swim  on  bod; 
enormous  sails  fall  from  the  long  span,  like 
two  wide  unfolding  wings.  Thepyramkisflf 
Gizeh  on  our  right,  the  distant  minirets  of 
Cairo  on  our  left,  slowly  recede,  and  tbeeool 
night-breezes  follow  us,  laden  with  periiuBei 
from  the  gardens  of  Rhoda,  and  the  fun 
murmur  of  the  great  city ;  the  crew  gttiier 
about  the  fire  with 

**  Dark  faces  pale  around  that  roty  flame," 

and  discuss,  in  a  whisper,  the  appearance  rf 
the  white  stranger,  who  reclines  on  a  pile  of 
Persian  carpets,  smoking  his  chibouque,  d 
sipping  his  coffee  as  contentedly  as  if  hey 
been  born  and  bred  under  the  shadow  of  tk 
palm. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.  There  wasja^ 
wind  enough  to  bosom  out  our  snowj  saibi 
that  heaved  as  with  a  languid  respiratka; 
the  moon  shone  forth  in  glory ^  asifabevcR 
still  the  bright  goddess  of  the  land,  and  loie^ 
it  well  No  longer  do  the  white-robed  prie* 
of  Isis  celebrate  her  mystic  rites  in  mIa* 
procession  along  these  shadowy  banks;  ■• 
longer  the  Egyptian  maidens  move  in  cborii 
dances  through  these  darkling  grores,  will 
lotus  garlands  on  their  brow,  and  minors* 
their  breasts,  which  flashed  back  the  smiles 
the  worshipped  moon  at  every  pant  of  tbo* 
young  bosoms,  to  typify  that  the  heart wiwi 
was  all  her  own,  and  imaged  but  her  deity* 
These  were  fine  times  for  that  epicof*" 
hermit,  the  man  in  the  moon.  No  doain 
Lord  Rosse's  new  telescope  will  find  the  «• 
pression  of  his  countenance  sadlj  ^^ 
now.  There  are  no  more  mystic  pomp** 
midnight  pageants  in  the  land  of  Egjp^i  "^ 
may  look  in  vain  for  venerable  priests  • 
vestal  virgin  now.  Yet  still  does  Isis  8«* 
to  smile  lovingly  over  her  deserted  sbnaj 
and  her  pale  light  harmonizes  well  with  tk 
calm  dwellings  of  the  mighty  dead.  Tb* 
with  their  pyramids,  their  tombs,  their  temp 
are  the  real  inhabitants  of  this  dreamy  ^^ 
The  puny  people  who  usurp  their  place )«•• 
as  little  in  common  with  it  as  the  jackdi** 
have  with  Mucruss  Abbey. 


SONGS    or    THE    NILE. 

**  Oh  music  !  miraculous  art  \  that  maktf  J* 
poet's  skill  a  jest,  revealinc  to  the  sool  ineipli^ 
feelings  by  the  aid  of  ineiplieable  sounds !  A"* 
of  the  trumpet,  and  thousands  rush  forth  to^ 
peal  of  the  organ,  and  uncounted  multitudes  ^ 
down  to  pray."  D«  Qci»«'* 


From  Memnon  to  Mehemet  Ali  all  ^ 
luxuriates  in  music.    In  the  pasha's  p^ 


I 
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It's  hut,  at  the  soldier's  bivouac, 
's  deck,  in  every  circumstance 
's  life,  I  have  found  it  regarded 
source  of  his  f  njoyment.     He  is 

arried,  he  dies,  he  is  buried  to  the 
lie.  It  cheers  his  labor,  it  height- 
ival,  it  controls  his  passions,  it 
niseries.  Our  crew  sang  for  two 
«t  without  intermission,  yet  nev- 
>  weary  of  their  song.  Among 
rnished  by  our  dragoman  as  ne- 
ir  outfit,  were  a  drum  and  some 

The  former  consisted  of  a  large 
'1  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it ; 
sembled  the  double  flageolet,  and 
f reeds;  it  seemed  capable  of  a 
range  of  notes  than  their  monot- 

required.     Its  sound  was  some- 

but  not  unpleashig,  and  every 
ird  seemed  a  proficient  in  its  use. 
ct  but  liitle  variety  in  the  airs, 
ds  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  I 
rainly  for  the  songs  of  Antar 
.rabs  of  Egypt  as  I  had  done  for 
so  among  the  gondoliers  of  Ven- 
ngs  of  the  Arab  sailor  are  gener- 
,  of  the  Nile,  never  of  war,  but 
»f  love.-  Very  few  of  these  last 
mslation,  and  as  the  home-made 
eople  always  takes  for  its  subject 
1  uppermost  in  their  thought,  I 
isuality  of  their  muse  must  be 
le  index  of  their  character.  It  is 
e  songs  of  our  sailors  'and  our 
i  not  always  of  the  most  edifying 
>ut  the  popularity  of  some  of  the 

that  are  the  music  of  the  heart,*' 

lads  of  Scotland,  England,  and, 
old  Ireland ;  the  enthusiasm  for 
ions  of  Moore,  Burns,  and  Dib- 
inked  in  one  sympathy  the  cas- 
cottage,  all  this  proves  that  there 

0  a  purer  tone  even  in  the  rug- 
ittle  cared  for  minds  of  our  peas- 

retend  to  give  specimens  of  Arab 

1  subjoin  one  or  two  translations 
9  in  verse,  as  un-artistic  as  their 
irst  was  given  to  me  by  a  Levants 

Alexandria'  and  probably  owes 
)  delicacy  to  the  fair  medium 
ch  it  passed  from  the  Arabic  into 
be  original  is  characteristic  in  its 

images,  and  unique,  as  far  as  I 
tern  poetry,  in  its  tenderness,  and 
le.  Lady  !  should  these  desulto- 
iT  meet  thy  radiant  eyes,  let  me 
that  the  veil  of  a  strange  language 
3nceal  their  imperfections :  thy 
,  will  do  the  rest,  and  whisper  thee 


besides,  how  much  the  wanderer  owes  to  thee, 
if  ever  a  bright  thought  illumes  his  **  Wan* 
derbuch." 

TBI  AB4B  LOTEB  t6  Hit  MI8TBBS8. 

I. 

Thou  art  the  palm-tree  of  my  desert,  and  thy  glance, 
■o  foft  aod  bright. 

Is  the  moonlight  of  my  ipirit  in  its  long  and  dreary 
night ;  • 

Only  flower  in  my  heart'i  deserted  garden— only 
well 

In  my  life's  wide,  lonely  wilderness — my  gentle- 
eyed  gazelle  ! 

If. 
Bat  the  palm-tree  wares  in  sonny  heights,  unreach* 

ed  by  sighs  of  mine, 
And  the  moonlight  *has  its  mission  first  on  loftier 

brows  to  shine, 
And  a  wealthier  hand  will  cull  that  flower— unseal 

that  stainless  apryig, 
May*st  thou  be  happy  !  eren  with  him,  yrhile  lone 
•       I'm  wandering.  * 

Very  different  is  the  song  which  now  swells 
from  our  sailor  circle.  One  plays  the. pipes, 
another  strikes  the  drum,  d  la  tambourine^ 
and  all  the  others  keep  time  with  the  wild, 
quick  music,  by  clapping  their  hands.  Each 
verse  is  first  sang  by  a  single  voice,  and  then 
the  two  last  lines  are  repeated  in  full  chorus. 
The  words  are  trifling,  and  seem  to  convey 
little  meaning ;  it  is  the  air,  which  to  us  seems 
to  resemble  **  Young  Lobsky  said  to  his  ugly 
wife,"  that  is  to  them  so  full  of  association, 
lights  up  their  dark  countenances,  and  swells 
their  voices  with  enthusiasm. 

MOTBBB  TO  BXB  DAUOBTBB. 

I. 

TBB  MOIBXR. 

My  daughter  'tis  time  that  thou  wert  wed, 
Ten  summers  already  are  orer  thy  head, 
I  must  find  you  a  husband,  if  under  the  sun 
The  conscript-catcher  has  lefl  us  one. 

II. 

THS  DAtJOBTXR. 

Dear  mother,  one  husband  will  nerer  do, 
I  have  so  much  lore,  that  I  must  hare  two, 
And  ril  find  for  each,  as  you  shall  see, 
More  love  than  both  cam  bring  to  me. 

III. 
One  husband  shall  carry  a  lance  so  bright, 
He  shall  roam  the  desert  for  spoil  by  night, 
And  when  morning  shines  on  the  tall  palm-tree. 
He  shall  find  sweet  welcome  home  with  me. 

IV. 

The  other  a  sailor  bold  shall  be. 
He  shall  fish  all  day  in  the  deep  blue  sea,* 
And,  when  evening  brings  his  hour  of  revt, 
He  shall  find  repose  on  this  faithful  breast. 

V. 
MOTBXB. 

There's  no  chance,  my  child,  of  a  double  match. 
For  men  are  scarce  and  hard  to  catch  ; 
So  I  fear  you  must  make  one  husband  do, 
And  try  to  love  him  as  well  as  two. 

*  The  Arabs  call  th«  Nile  •»  the  sea." 
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These  Bongs  were  for  the  most  part  hu* 
moroud,  and  such  they  always  chanted  on  ap- 
proaching a  village,  or  when  gathered  round 
their  night-fires  as  the  boat  lay  moored  to  the 
bank ;  but  thev  had  also  songs  of  a  grarer 
character,  and  more  plaintive  airs,  which 
they  sung  on  leaving  their  friends  or  entering 
upon  serious  undertakings.  Thus,  when  we 
had  reached  the  limits  of  our  journey  at  the 
Second  Cataract,  and  our  boat's  head  was 
turned  toward  the  north  and  home,  they  sung 
the  following  stanzas  to  an  air  not  unlike 
"  Vaga  Luna,"  and  kept  time  with  their  oars 
to  the  plaintive  measure  :— 


Allah  !  il  Allah  !  hear  our  prayer  ! 
Just  Prophet !  grant  that  the  breeze  is  fair, 
And  thy  guiding  moon  hei*  lustre  lends, 
To  favof  the  guest  whom  Allah  sends.* 

II. 

The  strenger*s  home  is  far  awav, 
'Neath  the  bright  deathbed  of  toe  daj^, 
O'er  many  honzonst  his  bark  must  go, 
Ere  he  reach  that  home, — Row,  Arabs,  row  ! 

III. 

Tho*  gentle  Nile  for  the  stormy  sea, 
Tho'  ror  fbrest  dark,  the  bright  palmtree. 
He  must  change — yet  his  father  s  home  is  there, 
And  bis  lore's  soft  eye  is  gloomed  with  care. 

IT. 

The  pale-faced  stranger,  lonely  hero, 
In  cities  afar,  where  his  name  is  dear. 
Your  Arab  truth  and  strength  shall  show ; 
His  hope  is  in  us — Row,  Arabs,  row  ! 

And  they  did  row,  sometimes  eighteen  hours 
at  a  stretch,  only  pausing  to  eat  their  scanty 
meals,  or  to  drink  of  their  beloved  river. 
There  was  one  Nubian  in  our  crew,  a  harm- 
less, inoffensive  creature,  who  filled  the  indis- 
pensable situation  uf  butt  to  his  comrades,  sub- 
mitted to  all  their  jokes,  and  laughed  at  them 
too,  even  when  practised  on  himself  The 
day  on  which  we  entered  Nubia,  however,  he 
came  out  in  a  new  character,  he  knocked  an 
Egyptian  who  had  affronted  him,  overboard  ; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  actually  volunteered 
a  song.  It  was  received  with  great  approba- 
tion, and  repeated  so  often  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  that  I  obtained  the  translation  of  it, 
which  I  subjoin  ;  premising  that  the  refrain 
"  Durwadeega  Durwadee,"  is  Nubian  for 
*•  My  henhouse,  oh,  my  henhouse,"  and  that 
this  henhouse  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  wife,  which  her  husband  is  obliged  to 
make  over  to  her  in  case  of  a  divorce. 


*  Mahomet  taught  that  a  stranger  was  a  **  God- 
given  guest,"  which  the  Arabs  naturally  consider 
the  beat  introduction. 

/  In  the  East  they  speak  of  diaXimce  b^  **  hod- 


I. 


A  change  came  over  my  husband's  mini 
He  loved  me  once,  and  was  true  and  kii 
His  heart  went  astray,  he  wished  me  an 
But  he  had  no  mopey  my  dower  to  pay. 
Sing  Durwadee^,  Dnrwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 


II. 


For  blessed  be  Allah !  he's  old  and  poor 
And  my  cocks  and  hens  were  his  only  si 
So  he  kept  me  still,  for  well  he  knew 
If  I  went,  that  the  cocks  and  hens  went 
Sing  Durwadeega.  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  l)urwadee. 

III. 
But  I  saw  him  pining  day  by  day, 
As  he  wished  his  poor  wile  far  away ; 
So  I  went  my  rival  home  to  call, 
And  gave  her  the  henhouse,  and  him  and 
Sing  Durwadeejsa,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 

IV 

Then  he  tore  his  turbaa  off  bis  brow, 
And  swore  I  never  sbouH  lesve  him'non 
Till  the  death-men  combed  his  burial  \w\ 
Then  blessed  for  ever  be  hens  arid  cocks. 
Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwado^, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 

I  make  no  apdogy  for  the  simplicity  ( 
songs.  It  would  have  been  easy  u>  h; 
en  them  a  more  polished  turn,  and  n 
difficult  to  have  put  them  into  better  i 
but  I  preferred  preserving,  as  much  a 
hie,  the  ^irit  of  the  original,  as  the  s 
a  people  afford  no  trifling  insight  in 
character. 

HEHPHIS. 

Thence  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves, 
Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  kings, 
The  exiled  spirit  sighing  roves  ; 

Now  loves 

To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  win 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  calm  of  Acherusia's  lake. 

MoOR] 

Morning  found  us  anchored  off  Bedr 
near  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  1 
ued  friend  with  whom  I  was  fortunate 
to  share  my  voyage  had  been  detai 
Cairo,  and  I  preferred  waiting  for  hin 
former  metropolis;  although  corn  was  g 
where  its  palaces  once  st^^d,  and  palra 
were  waving  over  the  gardens  in  whic 
raoh's  daughter  used  to  hunt  butterfli 
Moses.  The  tent  was  pitched  on  a  litt 
near  the  river,  and  in  the  East  there  is  i 
home  as  a  tent  supplies.  It  is  spreai 
carpets,  under  which  saddle  and  portir 
duly  placed,  form  undulations  enoog 


XODg, 


*  The  Musselman's  head  is  shaved,  with 

ception  of  one  lock.    This  is  retained  for  I 

venience  of  the  ancel  who  has  to  pull  hie 

his  grave.     This  "burial-lock"  is  reverei 

\\«A%^^\i^  xSoft  m^tt  who  prepare  th«  corpse. 


ON  THE   rOBIf ATlOfr  OP  SILK. 
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(8  for  chair  or  pillow;  sabres,  and 
id  tarban  cttpote,  hang  from  the  tent 

large  lantern  within,  and  a  large 
i  without,  give  light  to  you  and  to 
)le  ;  and  an  Arab  sleeps  across  the 
eep  off  the  wild  dogs, 
lered  towards  the  forest  of  palms 
osoms  the  lake  of  Acherusia,  and 
races  that  remain  of  the  ancient  city 
iraohs.  The  former,  with  its  gloomy 
adowed  by  dark  foliage,  and  only  bro- 

promontory  black  with  blasted  and 
stems,  was  a  ^pot  that  Rembrandt 
7e  loved  to  paint ;  with  the  vivid  sun* 
'e  and  there  bursting  through  the 
ce  bars  of  burning  gold.  Nor  would 
forgotten  Charon,  with  his  spectral 
rs,  steering  his  demon  ship  to  that 
opolis,  whose  tombstones  are  pyra- 
oroe  mounds  among  these  forests  are 
received  as  Memphis,  the  site  of  Vul- 
nple,  and  that  where  the  bull  Apis 
,  are  supposed  to  be  ascertained. 
9  the  tauricide,  however,  coming  so 
r  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  desert, 
resistless  invader  of  all,  have  lefl  lit- 
e  to  the  tourist,  little  harvest  for  the 
an.  The  only  inhabitant  I  saw  was 
s  the  Great,  who  lies  upon  his  face 
id ;  the  benignant  expression  of  his 
Dce  had  rather  a  ludicrous  effect  con- 
his  attitude.     He  is  forty  feet  long, 

his  wife  and  four  sons,  must  have 
n  imposing  family  party  in  front  of 
)le  of  Vulcan.  The  lady  and  young 
n  have   disappeared  ;    let  us   hope 

gone  to  the  Elysian  fields  which 
be  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood, 
natural,  they  are  much  more  difficult 
han  the  other  place  which  lies  yon- 
e  quick  twilight  was  come  and  gone 
dered  and  wondered  in  this  strange 
ly  scene ;  the  last  rays  of  light  fell 
i  pyramid  of  Cheops,  just  visible 
ivista  of  gigantic  palm  trees  thatopen- 
the  lake  of  Acherusia  on  the  distant 
I  stole  down  to  the  water's  edge,  to 
n  gun-shot  of  some  pelicans,  but  the 
ind  thoughtful  aspect  of  the  scene 
1  my  murderous  intention  into  a  fit  of 
and  I  almost  thought  I  could  hear 
ees  whispering  the  dread  prophecy — 
untry  shall  be  destitute  of  that  where- 

I  full,  when  I  shall  smite  all  them 

II  therein  ;  and  Noph  shall  be  deso- 

text  day  I  was  sitting  at  the  door  of 
:owards  sunset,  enjoying,  under  the 
ring  influence  of  my  chibouque,  the 
mind  that  my  situation  naturally  su- 
ed.   At  my  feet  flowed  the  Nile,  re- 


flecting the  lodj  spars  of  our  gaily  painted 
boat ;  beyond  the  river  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
vegetation,  some  palm  and  acacia  trees;  then  a 
tract  of  desert  bounded  by  the  Arabian  hills, 
all  purple  with  the  setting  sun-light.  Far  away 
on  the  horizon  the  minarets  and  citadel  of 
Cairo  were  faintly  sketched  against  the  sky ; 
around  me  lay  fields  of  corn,  beneath  which 
Memphis,  with  all  its  wonders,  lay  buried,  and 
farther  on  along  successionof  pyramids  tower- 
ed over  the  dark  belt  of  forest  that  led  alons 
the  river.  Suddenly  the  sleeping  sailors  started 
to  their  feet — a  shout  was  heard  from  the  wood 
— and  I  saw  my  long^Iost  friend  slowly  emerg- 
ing from  its  shade,  accompanied  by  some 
India-bound  friends  of  his,  who  were  escort- 
ing him  so  far  upon  his  desert  way.  The  tent 
suddenly  shrank  into  its  bag — ^the  furniture 
was  on  board,  and  we  four  were  seated  round 
a  dinner,  to  which,  simple  as  it  was,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  glpbe  had  contributed.  We 
passed  the  evening  together,  and  something 
more,  for  morning  blushed  at  finding  the  par- 
ty then  only^  separating—our  friends  for  In- 
dia— we  for  "Eihiopih—allans  ! 


Oir  Tus  Formation  of  Silk.«-M.  Robinet's 
conclasions  are,  that  the  silk  passes  from  a  simple 
and  membranous  orifice  placed  in  a  conic  and 
fleshly  appendage  adherent  to  the  lower  lip  of  the 
silkworm.  It  arrives  at  this  opening  by  a  single 
short  channel,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  silky 
tubes.  The  anterior  portion  of  these  is  capillary, 
swelling  in  the  middle  to  form  a  reserroir.  The 
posterior  part  consists  of  a  very  prolonged  slender 
cylinder,  and  is  probably  the  secretory  organ.  The 
silk  exists  in  a  tnick  liquid  state,  gelatinous  in  the 
two  posterior  portions  of  the  organ.  It  solidifies  in 
the  capillary  tube.  The  worm  compresses  its 
thread  bj  contractions  of  an  elbow  which  the  two 
capillary  tubes  form  at  their  point  of  junction,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  arrest  the  excretion  of  the  silk, 
and  to  suspend  itself  by  its  thread.  The  silk  owes 
its  color  to  a  dye  which  it  meets  in  the  reservoir  ; 
it  is  previously  colorless.  The  conic  form  of  the 
thread  is  due  to  a  progressive  shrinking  of  the  capil- 
lary tubes,  which  are  to  be  considered  the  drawing- 
plates,  or  mould,  of  the  silk.  All  the  other  phe- 
nomena which  give  rise  to  the  supp<^ition  that  the 
silk  existed  in  the  reservoir  in  the  state  of  thread, 
are  said  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact  of  solidi- 
fication in  the  capillary  tubes  before  their  union. 
The  phenomenon  of  solidification,  that  is,  the  influ- 
ence under  which  the  liquid  silky  matter  in  the 
capillary  tubes  takes  the  form  of  a  solid  thread,  re- 
mains to  be  explained.  When  M.  Robinet  broke 
the  capillary  thread  of  the  silk-reservoir  as  near  the 
junction  as  possible,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  out 
the  silk  to  many  decimetres  in  length — a  result 
which,  he  thinks,  no  one  ever  previously  obtained. 
He  effected  it  undwc  N««Sffit.— UX.  0«l. 


MISCELLANY. 

Stitui  of  Molieri.— Tbo  inniiguratioii  of  tb. 
Statue  ofHolitire,  it  Pnrii,  wu  dnlj  peifonned  or 
the  15th  inilaDl,  accarding  totliBprogrimins  wbic) 
we  had  announced.  Fiance,  u  our  reader!  bav. 
aeen,  bj  a  multitude  of  limilar  noticea  in  our  col 
amna,  ii  busilj  engaged  in  repsiTJng  the  wranga  af 
the  past — elevating  to  the  pedealaUof  iculplure  her 
OVN  horoei,  bo  long  expelled  ihenre  by  the  heroes, 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  making  art  the  illuatrator 
of  her  nnlionai  grealneu,  by  perpetuating  the  tnem- 
orr  of  those  who  nude  her  great.  Ail  over  ber 
aoil  are  aprlnging  up,  in  town*  and  TilUgei,  on  (hr 
aitei  which  the  fool  of  geniui  had  eoDaecrnted,  thr 
monumenti  which  honor  it.  Such  monumentg 
■re  al  once  local  and  national,  combining  in  ont 
general  homage  to  the  geniui  of  llie  countii, 
diatribuling  throu^  its  aeveral  parti  the  (eeling  for 
art  and  the  emulation  of  virtue.  This  apirit,  nen 
to  France,  is,  «■  we  have  laid,  apreading  tbere  Ten 
rapidlj.  One  by  one,  the  men  who  have  been  thi 
inlerproten  of  her  mind  and  tho  eiponenti  of  her 
true  grandeur,  are  taking  their  places  in  the  Tei 
pie  ;  and  thus,  170  yeara  aRer  hia  death  (a  pen< 
■1  nothing  out  of  Moli^re'i  immortality,  but  lon^ 
for  the  ahnme  of  ingrmlitude  to  weigh  upon  s  na. 
tion).  Peril  haa  inaugurated  a  public  monument  ti> 
her  great  son,  Moliire  <  The  whirligig  of  time  U 
bringing  about  great  revengea.  The  noble  spirit  tn 
whose  cnctosing  sanctuary  priests  relhsed  their 
offices,  as  to  its  own  Ibrsakon  one  the  Church  de- 
nied a  tomb — whose  houae,  while  ret  (he  dead  la< 
tbere,  a  mob  of  fanatics  surrounded,  diverted  from 
Ihair  purpose  of  insult  to  the  poor  remaina  only  by 
tbe  vile  argument  of  scattered  silver_wbo*e  tune- 
ral  cortege  stole  through  the  city  streets  by  nigbl, 
like  robbers  who  bad  pilfered  from  a  grave,  rather 
than  men  who  sought  its  shelter  for  an  honored 
and  beloved  head, — baa  been  at  length  "  crowned 
in  tho  Capitol"  of  France,  amid  the  repreaenlalivcH 
of  ber  intellectual  grealneaa.— Jfi. 

BoBTKHAirEAi)  ViDLT, — A  abort  time  since,  at 
■  ftrraer,  residing  at  Dammertin  (Jura),  was  dig- 
ging a  trench  in  a  vineyard  nenr  llie  roadside,  he 
came  to  a  large  Qag-stone,  which,  having  been 
raised,  laid  open  an  orilice  of  about  a  m^tre  square, 
leading  to  a  cavity  below.  The  farmcT'i  son  des- 
cended a  ladder,  and  to  hia  astonishment  found  s 
vault,  thirty  metres  square,  supported  by  twelve 
large  columns  in  excellent  preservstion.  On  lbs 
north  were  twelie  cases  in  slooe,  standing  against 
the  wall,  in  shape  aomelhing  like  the  sentry-boxes 
of  the  present  day.  When  struck,  ibey  gave  back 
•  hollow  sound,  and  one  of  them,  having  been  bro- 
ken disclosed  a  complete  anil  of  armor,  much  cor- 
roded by  rust,  but  all  the  pieces  of  which  were  alilt 
connected  with  (hick  Ihongs  of  leather.  The  armor, 
which  was  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  form,  con- 
tained all  tbe  bones  of  a  skeleton  except  the  head, 
which  was  absent,  lending  one  to  suppose  that  ths 
warrior  had  bpen  decapitated.  At  the  feel  lay  a 
purse,  made  of  metal  rings,  containing  twenty- 
three  brooEB  and  silver  medals  of  emsll  aiie.  They 
were  all  of  the  Netherlands,  except  one  represent- 
ing Charlomagne.  A  reliquary  wss  also  found, 
which  apparently  had  been  allached  by  a  chain  to 
tha  necl(  of  the  figure.  It  was  of  octagonal  form, 
and  covered  with  chasing  atill  perfectly  clear  and 
well-defined.  From  the  taste  end  delicacy  of  the 
design,  it  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  The  letters  l.t.  were  discernible 
in  various  parts.  A  massive  gold  ring  was  alto 
diacovered,  wiibout  an;  other  oraament  than  the 


[Aru,! 

Hme  latteri  l.  r.  Round  the  oihsr  ibree  aidti  if 
(be  vault  were  aimilar  stone  cases,  also  nlBBi 
against  the  wall.  Some  atones,  with  vcstigttrf 
Golbic  inscHptiona,  appear  to  cover  other  taak. 

Xiie  Mayor 

the  articles  thus  discovered  placed  id  safakeefii( 

and  gave  notice  of  tha  cin ■-  ■'     "  '- 

of  the  department. — Atk. 

Tai-PLiKT.— A  recent  letter  received  &oo  lit 
Mauritius  mentions  the  success  which  has  atteaU 
tbe  efforts  of  a  private  individual,  H.  Jaunet,  ial^ 
cultivation  of  the  lea-plant  in  the  island.  CMh 
laborera  have  been  hired  lo  assiet  him  in  tha  ftnbn 
culture  of  this  important  plant;  the  expense  te  h 
borne  by  tbe  Colonial  govcrnmcnl :  others  km 
also  been  engaged  for  a  similar  purpose  tn  lh 
Queen's  Botanical  Garden. — Lit.  Gai. 

A  FnoHiaiDB  on   tbx   pB.aDci   at   Tiiani-  j 

SelfadmiiatioD  ia  a  feeling  catnmoD  loallliiU|' 
creatures,  and  though  man's  reaaon  may  contrelis  I 
extent,  or  render  thsl  extent  unknown  even  li 
himself,  it  sUll  exists  in  more  nr  ten  fbrce  frrailb  ' 
cradle  to  the  grave.  A  child's  firat  red  motnn 
shoes  are  gsied  at  by  the  infant  with  as  much  it- 
light  when  reflected  in  tho  glass,  as  the  star  on  I 
breast  of  a  nobleman,  when  in  full  dress  he  p 
ceeds  lo  wsil  on  Royalty.  In  either  sex,  and  it 
ages,  personal  admiration  faolda  a  prominent  plat*. 


I  falb 


>ithi 


faolda  a  , 

inherent  in  the  haman  race ;  but  it  n 

the  wa;  of  many  tu  remark  it 

ut  that  they  also  are  strunglv  i 

<c  gathered  from  the  followinj 


A  young  Austrian  nobleman,  anxiosa  that  hi 
equipage  should  rival,  ifnoi  eclipae,  all  others  ooi 
certain  orcaaion  of  a  promennde  on   the  Padre  il 

amining  the  new  harness,  in  which  his  HurfstiM 
steeds  were  to  be  caparisoned  for  that  partirala 
display.  His  rich  armorial  beatinn  were  blawsri 
to  the  greatest  advantage;  and,  being  by  birtk  i 
Prince  (though  assuming  only  the  title  of  Conilr), 
he  had  a  right  to  adopt,  as  a  distinguished  msik  J 
his  rsnk,  a  gold  tassel,  which  ia  attsrhed  ii  ' 
forehead,  and  hangs  snapendad  between  the  ei 
the  horse- 
Before  the  equipage  was  bronghl  ronnd, 
Comte  descended  to  tbe  court-yanl,  to  pan  ks- 
lence  on  the  whole  ;  and,  really  struck  bv  tbt 
beautv  of  ibe  horses  under  their  rich  and  goi^eoa 
trappings,  be  was  seiied  with  a  desire  lo  keoii  K 
ilicy  would  admire  themselves.  He  ordertil  i 
Psychfi  to  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance,  that  tbt; 
might  see  themselves  reflected  in  it— and'  wai 
more  astonished  then  delighted  to  behold  tbeaw*- 
rent  admiration  with  which  the  bones  gazed  it 
I  he mse Ives,  throwing  their  beads  from  side  tow'- 
Lhen  nodding  them,  to  shake  their  tassels,  a.  . 
plossed  child  or  a  proud  and  acknowledged  beiim 
ould  shake  her  plome  of  feathers.  The  hmn 
ppeared  sensible  of  their  own  aurpasaing  tlcgasct 
id  their  proud  carriage  on  llie  Prndo  that  iii 
made  them  long  talked  of  by  all  who  witnessed  tb 
Comte's  attcloge. —  Court  Jinimal. 

TSK       RoTAL       PRUBBim      ORDtn        or       "  TII 

SwjlK." — Monarchical  toleration  in  religious 
lers  ia  a  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  at  the  same 
1  moat  aalutory  example  to  people  al  large,  at 
ilher  crowned  heads.     Adapted  to  meet  the  i 

iar  exigency  which  diatinguishea  the  present 

lilionand  fonnalion  of  European  ■ociBiflJoiiilta' 


important  renilU.     Br  tnublishing 
ion  tfaa  great  ba<is  of  brolberly  love 


SCIBNCB  Am  ucn. 

the  Pmie 

"»pregnai 


o  of  churcbei,  without  i'aeulcating 
«nuani  on  the  one  hand,  or  luggerting  eelecEisn 
the  other,  it  dogi  mach  totrsrdi  overthrowini, 
>•«  nalionil  and  lecfaTiaii  pTojudicn,  whirli 
ringing  out  of  one  comman  fkilb,  praaent  ofli.n 
tu parable  diffieultiea  to  tbe  atateaman,  and  ilflnd 
>Bt  decidadijrin  the  naj  of  a  progreaive  civilLza' 

The  first  atep  taken  bj  the  King  of  Pniiiia  in 
■nifeMation  of  ibeae  high  philo»pbic  viawi,  'and 
■It  Cbriitian  fcelinga,  waj  the  complettoD  of  thv 
athedral  of  Colope,  an  edifice  coniecTBlsd  to  n 
nn  of  chorcb,  diflereot  fVom  that  Ixillowed  b;  ihe 
Monarch  himaelf:  yet  in  which  great  work  JiJ!' 
Emjeaty,  actuated  bj  the  moat  praiiewonhj  zrsi, 
M  all  the  potanutea  of  Gennanj  to  join.  The 
■cond  waa,  to  obtain  from  Great  Bnlain,  who, 
om  her  power  in  the  Haditarraneao,  wai  evi- 
•Dtlrbeat  calculated  to  meat  the  retponaibiUlv, 
1*  ^poinunant  of  a  Biihop  to  Jaruaaleni,  in  ord^r 
I  enter  into  ftiandly  eommunication  with  ilu' 
'burchea  of  the  Eait. 
Theae  remarkabla  proceedinn,  which  have  inci 
M  approbalian  of  all  true  philanthropiili,  huvL' 
een  followed  up  by  a  more  domestic  iDatituti^in, 
ut  one  wliich  ii  atrongly  marked  by  iha  aame  ad- 
airable  characteriatica.  It  ta,  the  revival  of  the 
ncient  raligioni  order  of  "  the  Swan,"  an  order 
bunded  four  hundred  veara  ego,  by  the  KiogH 
Jiceator,  tha  arch-cbunberlain  and  elector,  FieSt- 
ick  II.,  and  never  Ibrmally  aboliahed. 

The  Koyal  Ordinance  to  thin  erect  bean  dulc 
aat  Cbriatiaaa-eTe,  and  the  objuct  of  the  order,  as 
>ne  of  merit,  ia  declared  to  be  proof  of  Chriitinti 
nitk  by  daeda ;   tbe  proof  of  Chriatianity  not  liv 
iiaaent  about  cieeda  and  forma,  but  in  iu  apirit  and 
t»  truth,  by  life  aod  deed*.     Attendance  upon  ihc 
dck,  the  criminal,  tha  penitent — the  all evi alien,  In 
^l,  of  faumau  auffenng,  moral  or  physical,  arc 
ifterwarda  painted  out  a«  particularly  likely  to  fiir 
liah  the  neana  and  the  material  for  the  accoi"- 
^iahnaatoftheaeandi.   It  ia  sincerely  to  be  hopr 
ihit  Iboae  generous  iplriti — of  which    Germai 
■fforda  a  worthy  list— who  have  long  labored 
Ifacir  own  way,  by  eloquent  and  faeling  appeala  on 
lebalf  af  tbe  leas  fortunate  membera  of  the  bumun 
'kmily,  will  also  come  under  Iha  aame  calegoj 
rbe  Order  of  the  Swan  could  not  ba  rendered  mi 
lloalriaus  than   by  enrolling  the  names  of  the 
lietingoiahed  by  their  philosophic  labors  for  hum 
mproTement— the  aupfrartera  of  tha  oppreassd  ... 
Jl  renki^  tbe  abolitiMtiata  of  slavery,  the  refbrmeth 
if  sanguinary  eodsa,  the  alleviatora  of  poverty  an  ' 
Diafortunea,  tha  oppoaed  to  none,  but  fnenda  to  a. 
— ihe  ameliorabna  of  the  human  race. 
^  His  Uajeaty  propusaa  to  be  himself  the   fir> 
iTsnd  Muter  of  the  revived  Order  j  and  a  princi 
ibI  cbarBcteriotic  of  the  new  community  ' 
aaaion  of  embracing  peraona  of  both  oaiei 
iaiinction  of  rank  or  religious  conteHion,      l  nia  m 
■  it  ought  to  be  ;  the  cause  of  humanity  and  bi;- 
evolence  has,  in  this  country  peculiarly,  been  na 
LrikJngly  upheld  by  female  ezertion  as  by  msKu- 
—Cnurt  Journal 


,  —  paased  of  course 

Chinaman.    We  undersMnd  that  he  repre- 
|nlB  many  parts  of  the  country  aa  extremely  bean- 


liful;  but'ottiera  of  large  eitent  barren  and  thinly 
peopled.— Ciutfaii  Prttt,  September  16. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART& 
NiTUB»  or  HiTTSK.— Mr.  Faraday,  before  the 
Royal  Inititntion,  wiia  led  to  dissent  from  the  popular 
notions  on  this  subject,  by  some  phenomena  in  elec- 
tricity. Me  entered  on  his  subject  by  noticing  tha 
prevalenl  idea  oftheconatitutionofmatter.i.f.  that  it 
conaists  of  innumerable  infinilelr  minute  particlea, 
bald  together  in  the  tolid  atate  by  the  attraction  of 


illy  repuli 
of  form  in 


julral  ic 


shauid. 


ually  referred  to  the  effect  of 


jm  to  follow  that  this  iL „  „ 

heat  ia  effected  by  detaching  tbe  particles  from  each 
other,  ao  that  the  whole  maaa  ii  made  lo  occnpy  a 


:c; 


TaivsLLiaQ  ii  Chisi.— Several   weeks  iioct- 
e  Kev.  Mr.  Hilne,  oftfas  London  Misainnary  So- 


chemiitry.  This  theory, «  is  well  known,  conaista 
"  the  assumption  that  atoms  of  elementary  aub- 
nces,  when  brooght  together  by  chemical  affinity, 
form  one  atom  of  a  compound  body  (aa  when  an 
of  hydrogen  unites  with  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
"  ater).  All  these  accepted  no- 
Faraday  declared  to  be  mare 
aasumption,  involving,  in  some  instances,  absolute 
con  trad  ictiona.  Tha  comman  phyaical  law  of 
bodies  expanding  by  heat  and  contracting  by  cold  ia 
mntradicted  by  tbe  fact  that  water  expands,  instead 
nf  contracting,  when  below  the  temperature  of  40^ 
Fahr.  On  the  olbar  hand,  the  chetniat  ia  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  kalf  alovu  (i.e.  divisinna  of 
irhat  he  defines  as  indivisible),  aa  in  the  aalti  of 
jihusphorus  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  soma  other 
.nelala.  But  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  general  viewa  of  the  na- 
ture of  matteraropresented.  Itiiwell  known  that 
Ivodiee  mar  ba  claaaed  as  conductors  or  non-con- 
doctors  of  electricity.  Of  two  equally  solid  aub 
tlanccs,  copper  con  ducts,  ifaell-lac  insulotea;  and 
vet  if,  according  to  tbe  universally  recognixed  opin- 
ion of  matter,  the  particlea  of  each  arc  surrounded 
by  apace  or  ether,— why  does  this  theoretical 
Mtmosphera  exhibit  propertin  ao  opposite  P  Why 
iloea  it  conduct  in  copper  and  not  conduct  in  shell- 
liic  >  Again,  in  general,  meuta  conduct  worse 
when  healed,  and  betler  when  cooled,  yet  iodide  of 
iTiercury  will  not  conduct  at  all  till  it  ia  fused.  But 
Die  moat  atriking  anomaly  in  the  popular  opinion 
nientioned  by  Hr.  Faraday  ia,  Ihe  opposite  electri- 
i^al  properties  of  Iha  metal  potassium  in  its  maul- 
lic  state,  and  when  it  ia  oxidized.  In  tbe  former 
conditioD,  it  ia  lighter  than  water,  and  cenducft  dte- 
IHcUy;  in  the  latter,  its  apecilic  gravity  ia  doubled, 
twice  the  number  of  particles  of  potaaaium  entering 
into  Ihe  same  apace,  and  yal  then  il  will  not  con- 
duct at  ill.  Hr.  Faraday  concluded  by  avowing 
lliBt  the  impreasion  produced  on  hia  mind  by  these 
difficulties  in  tbe  received  theory  of  matter  waa, 
llintmatterconsisti  of  centres  offires,  around  which 
llie  forces  are  grouped;  that  particlea  do  touch,  and 
l)ial  the  forces  round  those  centrea  are  mailed; 
that  wherever  this  power  extends,  there  matter  is; 
tiiat  wherever  the  atmoapherea  of  force  coataace, 
there  tha  matter  becomes  continuous;  that  chem- 
isiB  need  not  group  •[oma  tcfether,  at  in  the  caw 


[Am, 


ir  other  OT^snic  ■ubitance*,  to  make 

ioD  intr"'— "-  ■■ —  "'— "  — ■■-' 

peoelrau  each  othsr. 

Thb  Stitoi  or  Sir  Divid  Wilkii, — hj  Ur. 
S.  JoMph,  ha*  juil  been  erecied  at  tbe  Natinnal 
GaJJerf— in  the  umbroUa-taker'i  hall.  We  par- 
tlculanze  the  (ile,  to  mark  our  MDia  or  thai  verj 
praTalent  and  moit  irroTercnt  •jitim  of  placing  oti- 
jecla  deaigaed  for  public  TBDeralion  in  luch  vioitii- 
tiei.  HonumeDU,  hoireTer  ■ecuiar,  let  ua  obierve, 
hiTS  a  lacredDBU  ^out  them — they  are  twice  con- 
■Bcrated,  to  penoaal  irorth,  and  to  national  grati- 
tude— therefore  ahould  nut  be  prolaned  by  the  vul- 
gar detaitaaod  litlleDeiaei  of  common  life  carried  on 
cioae  baiids  tbem.  Jt  dos*  much  lowarda  dettroT- 
ing  their  moral  effect.  Bui  trilh  theie  few  woidt, 
more  ai  a  proleit  BgaioBl  bad  uile  (ban  a  project  of 
reform,  we  re-adTerl  to  the  ilatDe  under  notice.  Il 
repreaenta  Wilkie  in  a  mood  of  Tivid  abitraclion, 
looking,  or  rather  louring,  at  some  viaion  before 
hia  mind'a  eye,  which  hia  «piril  would  fain  wreatle 
with ;  the  ibarp-pointed  tool  he  raiaei,  however, 
leaves  it  a  little  dubious  whether  he  ia  about  (o 
make  a  daah  at  a  fbe  or  a  canvsn, — whether  hii 
iron-beet  arm  wields  a  poniard  or  h  pencil.  The 
■light  ambiguitj  of  attitude  we  mention,  leemi 
coanten<mced,  too,  bj  the  rather  anllen  eipretaion 
of  the  features.  We  hare  conaiderable  esteem  for 
Hr,  Joaepb's  lalenli,  but  imactno  them  belter  suited 
to  domestic  than  publio  sculpture.  His  ■  Wilber- 
Ibrce'  ne  recollect  admiring  at  the  Royal  Academj, 
as  a  portmit  of  the  man  bimielf,  with  all  his  queer 
individuilism  of  characler  eipresaed  in  thoaa  criaa- 
croned  limbs  and  serio-comico  lineaments — a  me- 
morial Just  suited  to  a  private  mansion  ;  at  Weat- 
minater  Abbey  it  shocked  us  by  those  self-same 
merits,  being,  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  prepos- 
terous, as  an  ecclesiastical  decoration,  quite  repul- 
sive and  improper — ssve  that,  perhaps,  its  carica- 
ture style  may  be  thought  to  harmonize  it  with  the 
grotesque  scroll-work  and  bizarre  images  of  tbe 
gothic  sdifice  around  it.  We  cannot  sceotd  the 
Wilkie  statue  even  this  modified  praiae  :  if  it  have 
any  great  beauties  they  must  be  very  recondite,  as 
our  utmost  penetration  could  discover  none  of 
(hem.  Over  his  left  shoulder  Bir  David  wears  an 
immense  cIobIe  (the  modem  sculptor's  recipe  to 
make  a  figure  "classical"  I),  which  falls  down  upon 
the  ground  behind  him,  exhibiting  ordinary  ~~ 
■'  '"  folds.  Do  painters  perfo 
long  cloaks  ! 


e  beneath 
not  very  clean  work 

cumbersome  pBraphemalia  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
pencil  ?  Again,  this  statue  standa  beside  tbs 
•tump  of  a  tree.  Was  Sir  David  a  landscape 
punter?  Doubllesa  supports  for  l ha  marble  mass 
were  needful,  but  it  ssems  maladroit  to  have 
selected  aa  such  accessories  uncharacteriatic  of  the 
original — anti-illustrative  of  his  chief  pursuits  and 
peculiar  genius.  Neveilheleas,  we  should  overlook 
these  minor  blemishes,  had  the  work  even  one  per- 
fiMitioD — ^th. 


cliq.  .,_.._ 

long  durfttion,  and  the  frost  so  hard  that  tbe  navi- 
gable rivers,  including  even  the  rapid  Ehflne,  were 
froaen  hard.  Tbe  winter*  sometimes  Isaled  from 
October  to  April,  when  heavy  raina  accompanied 
by  tempests  came  on.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  the 
climate  had  undergone  an  eitraordinary  change ; 
and  when  the  Franks  became  masters  of  Gaul,  in 
the  6lh  century  of  our  era,  tbe  climate  was  still 


milder,  and  the  vine,  which  waa  uoknawn  nda 
Julius  CsBsar,  was  flourishing  even  id  the  bs 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  ninth  ceatH) 
says  H.  Fuster,  marked  the  limits  of  the  chaif 
bat  the  climate  remained  unnltered  to  the  IStbce 
tury.  At  that  time  tbe  winters  coDusted  chieSjtf 
rainjr  weather  and  stonoa,  and  vines  grew  ai 
flourished  in  all  the  northern  parte  of  the  teirilaT' 
The  harvest  ID  the  north  commettc«d  at  the  cDltf 
July,  and  the  Tintage  at  the  eitd  of  September.— A 


HSLI 


a  Watch  iv  the   Pockut  ai 

'    LlOBTMiaO,  WITHOUT    HM   ai 

—During  a  violent  Uiunder-atoroi,  a  f 


ing-boat,  belonging  to  Midyell, 
lafanda,  was  struck  by  lightuing.  The  electiit 
fiuid  came  down  the  meat,  whicb  it  tore  im 
shivers,  and  melted  a  natch  in  tbe  pocket  of  anu 
wbo  was  sitting  close  by  the  aide  of  the  matt,  wilt 
out  injuring  him.  Not  only  was  the  man  altogatkr 
unhurt,  but  his  clothe*  also  were  uninjured  ' 
he  was  not  aware  of  what  bad  taken 
on  taking  oi 


Taldi 


*  Coiir 


-We  a 


(brmod  that  ik 
collection  of  Coins,  Ac,,  mado  by  the  late  Xr 
Thomas,  a  I,ondin%  grocer,  and  about  to  be  sold  bj 
Hr,  Christie  and  Hanson,  ia  estimated  to  be  of  tt< 
value  of  fhun  £16,000  to  £18,000  !  < 


OBITIJAHT. 


W,  8.  Roscoa,  Ea?.— 0«.  31.  At  Liveiwnl, 
aged  61,  William  Stanley  Roaeoa,  eldest  Mn  of  ikc 
late  William  Roscoe,  Esq, 

■'To  his  father  he  in  many  points  of  bis  cberaeta 
bore  a  atrong  resemblance,  and  in  none  more  lb> 
in  hi*  BttBchment  to  literary  puranita,  which  be^ 
played  at  a  very  early  penod  of  fan  life,  and  pn- 
served  to  its  close  with  nndiminiehod  ardor.  Hi 
received  the  rudiments  of  hia  education  under  Pr. 
Shepherd,  of  Gateacre,  and  afterwords  passed  sow 
time  at  iho  University  of  Cambridge,  aa  a  stadM 
of  Peterhoose.  At  that  period  of  his  lile  he  stuM 
with  gTBBl  assiduity  the  classic  writers  of  Grew 
and  Rome,  of  which  he  continued  the  perusal  A 
wilbin  a  abort  time  of  his  death.  With  several  ■( 
the  modern  languages  Mr.  Roscoe  waa  also  Ami- 
iarty  conversant,  but  more  particularly  wjih  the  II* 
ian.  Of  hia  poetical  geoius,  which  waa  developed  is 
him  at  on  almost  precocious  age,  the  fruits  have  tf 
peared  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneoas  Poems,  pnMkt 
ed  a  few  years  since.  In  tbecuttlvation  oftbistaM 
he  never  ceased  to  find  a  ftvorite  occupation  fiw  til 
honra  of  leisure,  and,  amongst  other  lest  volitmiaos 

Eroductions,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  lranslalioB,B 
lankveta8,ofKlopstock'a  MatiaA,nad  oftheAi 
ofRucetloi. 

"  Soon  after  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Rose)*, 
though  hia  views  were  originally  directed  to  * 
— ^asioo  of  the  law,  was  admitted  as  a  pans* 
hia  father's  bank,  and  continued  to  be  amm* 
ed  with  that  concern  until  its  failnrein  1^16.  Ttil 
and  similar  disasters,  ifhe  was,anhappiij,notiMl- 
ified  to  avert,  his  conscious  integrii*,  hia  placid  l«» 
per,  and  well-regulated  mind,  enabled  bim  to  ■«( 
with  dignity,  and  to  support  with  fortitude.  Br- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life  ho  held  the  aS" 
if  Serjeanl-at-moce  to  the  Court  af  Paasage  at  Lir 
uiioof.  Tbe  health  which  he  had  nniTormly  emf 
id,  •oma  mantba  aince  bagao  to  gire  w«j.    Id  M 


1844.] 


Mi*u  idTited  to  ti7  the  affeeUofachang*  of  «ir, 
Ad  for  ihii  purpowi  he  Tuilad  G^natnj,  aad  ihenrc 
ixtaaded  hU  tour  to  SwilscrUnd.  Tfas  hopei  whirli 
rare  rsaaoaably  entertaiaad  fVom  Ihii  •ource,  and 
hun  Ifae  aniiDUa  application  of  the  moM  effiaien) 
a«dicBl  treilmenl,  neredeitiaedtobediaappointed. 
>ii  IiIb  return  home  hs  became  graduaUj  ttealKr. 
md  in  perfect  reaignation  to  the  will  of  hii  Create  r, 
M  aaiifc  without  a  atruggle  into  the  arms  of  deatlj 
Joder  an  exterior  ■omewhat  reierved,  and  greai 
AdatencE*  or  Diannsn,  his  affections  in  everj  n . 
■tion  of  life  were  waim  and  enduring,  and  bylh'' 
Henda  who  knew  him  intimaulj'  hia  mamory  ni  II 
>e  lou  cheriabed,  and  bii  rirttiea  beat  appreciated." 
—(^MeaciiM.) 


Biv.  Jons  FosTiR.— Oct.  15.  At  Slapleton, 
DOMT  Bhatol,  aged  73,  tba  Eev.  John  Foitor. 

He  waa  born  in  Yorkihire,  where  in  earlj  jears 
fa«  allracled  the  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Fawcett, 
Baptial  Minister,  of  Hebdeo  Bridge.  Through  his 
mean*  he  entered  a*  a  aludent  at  the  Bapliil  Col- 
Idm  io  Briilul,  where  he  atudied  first  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Evans,  and  at^er wards  nnder  that  of  the  1bii> 
Dr.  Ryland.    After  leaying  the  college  he  was  sei- 


■  DowDeod, 

not  adapting  him/or  ibt 


tied  during  a  period  of  many  years  a(  sevarBt  plac 

the  last  orwbidi  was  Downead "-  — '-  ' 

tbe  cberactcrofhif 

fitted  hi 

ftom  public  engagements,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  bii  lima  in  literary  punuita  in  Slapleton,  wfairu 
he  residvd  fur  the  last  eigblaen  or  Iwenly  years,  odI} 
preaching  occasioDslly. 

'<  The  well-known  character  of  bii  various  Eq- 
■•jra,  instinct  as  they  are  with  an  energy  of  feelitig 
and  surpaaiing  vigor  of  conoeption,  lucli  as  at  onct 
make  the  render  feel  himself  listening  to  a  ipint  al' 
pre-emineot  powers,  makes  it  unneceiury  for  ua  i<j 
■Uempl  anr  lengthened  portraiture  of  his  msisaive 
intellect,  few  writera  in  (he  whole  lango  of  lit<:- 
rmtnie  possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  power  lo 
touch  end  ael  in  motion  the  ■ptinga  of lenoui  reflei'. 
tion.  A  cloier  inipectlon  of  his  mind  convinced 
those  who  were  admitted  to  the  rare  privilege  »!' 
peiWMial  intercourse  with  him,  that  tlioae  really 
maatetly  productions,  Iboagh  much  elaborated, 
were  not  exhaualing  efforts,  but  rather  natural  spi:- 
cimeni  of  the  tfaougbia  and  sentimenti  which  habit- 
nally  dwelt  within  him.  Thev  testifv  that  with  a 
■und  profoundly  meditative,  deeply  imbued  wiih 
•the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,'  and  ardently, 
•Ten  to  impatience,  desirous  of  the  advancement  ii( 
naakind  iu  freedom,  truth,  and  piety,  he  united 
TkBt  atoTCB  of  knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of  suti- 
j«ela,  and  an  eiquiaite  perception  and  nppreciatioD  of 
■rbatever  was  sublime  or  beautiliil,  whether  m 
thonghl,  nature,  or  art.  The  lame  strong  principU 
of  benevolence  4hich  hu  tinctured  bis  writings 
with  BO  vehement  a  hatred  of  all  that  lends  to  mai^^ 
men  vicioue  and  miserable,  oommunicaied  to  hid 
oonversalion  and  demeanor  a  kindness,  and  ev<:n 
nntleneaa,  which  could  not  bii  to  win  lor  him  tlio 
Urwa  aa  well  as  veneration  of  all  who  knew  hiui. 
Hia  piety  towards  God,  and  charity  towards  men, 
«r«re  as  deep  aatbey  were  unoslentalioua.  He  wati 
M»   aBafiactedly  great  and  good  man." — (Brittol 

MWT»T.) 

Id  18(e  he  Grat  published  bis  "  Esaava,  in  a  ao- 
riei  «f  Lettera  loa  Friend,  oo  the  following  suh- 
jmtHa :  I.  Un  a  man'a  writing  metnoiia  of  himself 
S.  On  deciaiOB  of  ohataeter.    3.  On  the  applica- 


His  celebrated  ftiend,  the  late  Robert  Hall,  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  fallowing  just  and  beautiful 
enlogium  : — "  He  painti  metapnysiea,  and  has  the 
happy  art  of  arraying  what  io  other  hands  would 
appeal  cold  and  comfortless  abatiaclions  in  the 
warmeet  colors  of  fancy.  Without  quitting  hie  ar- 
gument in  punuit  of  ornament  or  imagery,  bis  ini- 
aginalion  becomea  the  perfect  handmaid  of'liia  rea- 
son, resdy,  at  every  moment  to  spread  hereanvaas, 
and  present  her  pencil.  But  wbal  affords  us  lbs 
deepest  satisfaction  is  lo  find  such  talents  enlialed 
on  the  aide  oflrue  Chriatianlty  ;  norcan  weforbeor 
indulging  a  benevolent  triamph  on  the  accouion  to 
the  cause  of  Evangelical  piety  of  powers  which  its 
moat  dtstinguisbed   opponents  would  be  proud  to 


Thi  HA*4iia>s  or  Hiitikqs.— With  t^elinga 
of  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Manjuess  of  Hastings.  The  melancholy  event 
took  place  on  Saturiuy  evening,  at  Southampton, 
where  the  Msrqueia,  accompanied  by  his  amiable 
Marchioness,  had  but  lately  arrived  from  Bourne- 
mouth, for  the  advantage  of  medical  advice.  In 
consequence  of  indisposition,  iho  Marquoai,  early 
in  the  psat  month,  was,  at  the  recommendation  of 
his  Dhysicians,  advised  to  leave  Dorrington-park 
for  the  Hampahire  coast,  in  the  auticipalion  that  a 
change  of  air  would  prove  beneficial  to  hia  hcatlh. 
Since  then  hia  Lordship  bis  continued  more  or  less 
unwell ;  and  increased  symptoms  of  a  serioua  char- 
acter induced  his  removal  from  Bournemouth  10 
Southampton.  The  Maichionesa,  who  has  con- 
stantly attended  the  noble  invalid  throughout  his 
illneai,  ia  overwhelmed  by  her  bereevemcut,  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  shock  given  to  her  feelings  may 
injure  hst  health.  The  late  George  Augustua 
Francis  Ruwdon  Hastings,  Marquess  of  Hatliiigs, 
Earl  of  Rawdon,  Viscount  l.oudoun,  and  Baron  Bo- 
ireaui,  Hungetford,  HolLnea,  Haalinga,  Moels  of 
Cadbury,  Newmarch,  Peverill,  De  Hornet,  and 
Rawdon,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
Earl  of  Moira,  county  of  Down,  and  Baron  Raw- 
don ofMoira,  in  Ibe  Iriah  Peerage,  was  second  aon 
of  Francis,  first  Harqucss,  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor-General and  Commander-in  Chief  of  India,  by 
Flora-Mure  Campbell,  in  her  own  right  Countess 
of  Loudoun,  who  died  in  1^41.  He  wea  bora  on 
the  4th  of  Feb.  1809,  so  that  Ibe  deceased  had  not 
attained  hi*  Seth  year.  On  the  doalh  of  his  gallant 
lather,  Nov.  28,  1836,  whose  elder  son  died  an 
intiuil,  he  succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  family. 
The  late  Marquess  married,  Augual  1,  1831,  Bar- 
bara Yelvarton,  io  her  own  right  Baroness  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  hy  whom  his  Lordship  leaves  issue  a  aon, 
Palyn  Reginald  Serlo,  Earl  of  Rawdon,  born  June 
2, 1633,  who  ofeourae  heeomei  Man|Ueai  of  Hast- 
ings by  bis  fatber'a  death,  and,  we  believe,  lour 
youthtui  dangbters.  The  late  Marquess  has  three 
aiaters  surviving  htm,  namely,  Lady  Sophia  Frede- 
ricaCfariaUne,  bom  Febmaryl,  1809;  Lady  S«lina 
Constance,  bom  April  15,  ImO,  and  married,  June 
S5, 1838,  Captain  Cborlea  Henry,  66lh  Regiment ; 
and  Lady  Adelaide  Augusta  Lsvinia,  born  Febru- 
ary 35,  1812.  The  fiimiliaa  of  Lord  and  Lady 
George  William  Rnsaell,  Msrquia  of  Saliabury, 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fitzgerald,  and  many  others  of  dia- 
tinctioD,  are  placed  in  mourning  by  the  Harqness'a 
Anaiat.—C&irt  i/oiirMl. 
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Tke  Enkktiridion  of  He^faisHowH  concerning  Me- 
tres and  Poems.  Translated  into  Eogliib,  and 
illuitrated  by  Notes,  Ac.,  with  Prolegomena  on 
Rhjthm  and  Accent,  by  J.  F.  Barbam,  B.  A. 
6vo,pp.  229.  Cambridge,  Deightons ;  London,  J. 
W.  Parker. 

Tbs  prolegomena  are  distinguished  by  learning 
and  astute  criticism,  well  deserring  the  attention  of 
every  classical  reader.  Even  where  the  author 
propounds  novel  and  startling  views,  his  data  and 
reasoning  must  stir  up  a  useful  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
and  where  we  dissent,  we  must  have  examined  the 
grounds  both  for  his  propositions  and  our  rejection. 
Such  exercises  are  the  best  we  can  imagine  for  the 
revival  of  our  rusted  knowledge,  and  restoring  us 
to  the  early  springs  of  our  almost  obliterated 
instruction.  For  ourselves  we  can  say,  it  has  been 
quite  a  delight  to  us  to  be  borne  back  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ham  to  the  recollection  of  times  when  the  toil  of 
conquering  rhythms,  and  metres,  and  accents,  was 
rewarded  by  partaking  the  fhiits  of  ancient  wis- 
dom, and  taMting  the  sweets  of  divine  poesy.  With 
regard  to  the  treatise  of  the  Alexandnan  scholar  of 
the  second  century,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
higher  exercise  of  college,  there  is  hardly  a  supe- 
rior work. 

And  now  we  have  only  to  mention  Mr.  Barham*s 
stickling  for  the  olden  Greek,  instead  of  transmit- 
ted Roman  or  any  other,  orthography  and  ortho- 
epy. He  may  be  perfectly  right;  but  like  later 
correctness  in  Arabian  and  Oriental  translations, 
the  unaccustomed  look  of  the  words  is  so  apt  to 
perplex  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  reader,  that  wo 
fear  an  absolute  dislike  to  the  entire  class  of  litera- 
ture has  been  the  consequence.  We  hope  it  may 
not  be  so  with  the  present  attempt  to  enforce  pro- 
priety and  ^^ perispowmenSf  oxytons,  paroxytons^ 
suneltfbvmehsUf  khoruLmbek^  polvskkehmatista^  aka- 
taUkkty  ^iolikf  trokkaik,  dakhdik^  paiownSy  kip-- 
poumakteiany  brakkukataUkkt^  AnAkreown^  Kallu 
makkosy  AkkiUeus,  SofokUks^  Atreideksy  Kutkereiay 
and  kadeks.**  When  we  have  to  puzzle,  if  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  recognize  the  name  of  an  au- 
thor, or  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back on  the  ready  and  necessary  understanding  of 
the  subject-matter  in  hand. — Lit.  Gaz. 


T%eologiseke  Auslegung  der  Jokanneiseken  Sekrif- 
ten.  Von  L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten-Crusius.  Bd. 
/.  Das  Evangelium.  Erste  Ahtkeilungy  EinUUung 
und  Auslegung  von  Cap.  1-d.  Jena,  1843.  (The- 
ological Exposition  of  the  writings  of  John.  By 
L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten-Crusius.  Vol  I.  The 
Gospel.  First  Part,  Introduction  and  Exposition 
of  Cap.  1-8.    Jena,  1843.) 

The  first  exegetical  work  of  the  Author,  now, 
alas,  appears  as  an  opus  postkumum.  The  exoui- 
site  Bciu>larflhip,  the  fine  apprehension,  the  tho- 
roughly independent  and  peculiar  manner  of  the 
author,  are  here  clearly  evinced,  especially  in  the 
Introduction.  And  that  a  man  of  so  liberal  aims, 
and  of  so  impartial,  genuine,  historic  bearing,  places 
himself  decidedly  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  is  certainly 
a  mjitter  of  no  small  consequence. 
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